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pole [i] (pol), n. A long, slender piece 
of wood ; a steel or iron tube or casting 
used in place of a wooden pole ; a measure of 
length, containing five and a half yards, also 
called a rod or perch, v.l. To push or propel 
with a pole ; to furnish with a pole. (F. 
perclie, jalon ; poitsser avec tine perche, mettre 
line perche a.) 

The large poles which carry 
telegraph and telephone ■wires, or 
serve as ships’ masts, are fir or 
pine trunks stripped of their 
bark and worked smooth. One 
of the largest of such poles is a 
flagstaff standing in Kew 
Gardens, which is over t\vo 
hundred feet high, and consists 
of one piece. In lawn-tennis, the 
posts supporting the net are 
called the poles. 

Poling (pol' ing, n.) is the act 
of using a pole, especially for 
propelling a punt, barge, or 
raft. 

A.-S. pal, from L. pains stake ; 
cp. Dutch paal, G. pfahl. See pale. 

pole [2] (pol), n. One of the 
two ends of a sphere or spheroid, 
especially of the earth; a point 
where the projection of the 
earth's axis pierces the celestial 
sphere ; the region round an 
earth pole ; one of the trvo 
points in a body, such as a 
magnet, in which a force is centred ; one 
of the terminals of an electric cell, battery, 
dynamo, etc. ; in biology, one of the 
extremities of the axis of a ceU nucleus ; 
poetically, the heavens. (F. pole.) 

The earth is a huge magnet, and it has a 
magnetic pole (w.), at each of ■two points, 
which are some distance from the geographical 
North and South Poles. The latter are situate 
at the points where the axis of rotation of 
the earth meet its surface. At the magnetic 
poles the lines of magnetic force are vertical, 
and the magnetic needle dips vertically. 

When the north pole of a magnet is brought 
near the like pole of a magnetic needle the 
latter is repelled ; when the south or opposite 
pole of the magnet is brought near, the 
needle is attracted towards it. Like poles are 
repelled, and unlike poles are attracted. 

If the earth’s axis were lengthened north- 
wards, it would almost pass through the 
pple-star a bright star, named Polaris, 
in the Little Bear group of stars. This star 
is always almost due north of the observer, 
and so serves as a point by which to steer. 

A poleward (pol' ward, adj.) current of 
water or air is one florving poleward {adv.) 
or polewards (pol' wardz, adj.), that is, 
towards one of the poles. 

A pole-finder jn.) is any kind of de^vice for 
ascertaining the polarity of the ■wires of a 
direct-current electrical circuit. The simplest 
of aU is a peeled raw potato. If the ends of 


two wires connected ■^vith the poles of a 
dynamo or battery be stuck into it, the potato 
turns green round the positive wire. 

O.F. pol, from L. poltis, Gr. polos pivot, axis, 
pole, akin to E. wheel. 

Pole [3] (pol), 11. A native of Poland, or 
one of the Polish race. (F. Polonais.) 

The Poles inhabit a territory 
which lies betrveen Germany and 
Russia, and between Lithuania 
and Czecho-Slovakia. In times 
past the Poles suffered from the 
depredations of neighbouring 
states, among whom their land 
was partitioned, and in 1795 
Poland as a separate state ceased 
to exist. From 1815 to 1832 
part was again independent under 
the Russian Tsar. By a decision 
of the Peace Conference following 
the World War (1914-18), a 
republic of Poland 'was created, 
and the Poles once again be- 
came a free, united nation. 

G. Pole (tivo syllables), 
poleaxe (pol' aks), n. An 
old form of battle-axe ; a form 
of axe used for killing cattle. 
v.t. To strike or kill with a pole- 
axe. Another speUing is poleax 
(pol' aks). (F. hache d’armes 
merlin; abattre.) 

In the days when warships 
were saihng vessels and fought 
at close quarters, a short poleaxe, ivith a 
hook at the back for catching hold of the 
rigging, etc., was used by men ■trying to 
board another ship. The poleaxe used by 
slaughtermen has an axe-bll.de at one side 
and a hammer at the other. 

M.E. pollax, from poll head, and axe. Late.’’ 
explained as an axe fixed on a pole or stake. 

polecat (pol ' kat), n. A small carnivorous 
animal of the weasel family, na'tive of Europe ; 
a similar animal found iii other parts of the 
world. (F. putois.) 

The partly domesticated variety used for 
hunting ra^ts and rabbits is known as the 
ferret. The polecat may be distinguished from 
the weasel by its greater size, stouter build, 
and shorter neck. Its fur is composed of a 



Polecat**— 'The common polecat, a small carnivorous 
animal of the weetsel family* 



Poleaxe. — A poleaxe in 
the Wallace Collection, 
London. 
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short under coat of a j’^ellow tint, the outer 
coat being glossy dark brown. It received 
its scientific name, Putorius foetidiis, from 
its power of emitting a foetid or offensive 
odour from a pair of glands near the root of 
the tail. 

It is the most destructive member of a 
destructive family, and commits havoc 
among hares, rabbits, partridges, and poultry. 

Perhaps from F. poule hen, because it attacks 
poultry, and cat. 

poleraarch. (pol' e mark), n. One of the 
three senior magistrates in ancient Athens; 
commander-in-chief of the army. (F. pole- 
marque.) 

In the seventh century n.c., when the 
government of Athens was in the hands of 
her noble families, the polemarch, together 
with the other archons, was elected annually 
from their number. He was commander-in- 
chief of the army, and the judge in all law 
cases that concerned foreign settlers in the 
city. 

When the mass of the people obtained a 
share in the government, the magistrates 
were chosen by lot. but a commander of the 
army could not be chosen in this way. After 
the Battle of Marathon (490 b.c.), the 
polemarch lost his military power, but re- 
tained his office of judge and was also made 
responsible for all children whose fathers had 
died in the service of the state. 

In Sparta, Corinth, Thebes, and other 
Greek cities the title of polemarch was given 
either to the first general or to any magistrate 
who took command of an army. 

Gr. polemarkhos, from poUmos war, arklios 
leader. 

polemic (p6 lem' ik), adj. Controversial. 
n. One w'ho writes or speaks in support of an 
opinion, doctrine, or system in opposition 
to another ; a controversial discussion ; 
{pi.) the art and practice of conducting con- 
troversy. (F. polemique ; polemiste, pole- 
mique.) 

If W'e say a speech is polemic -we mean it is 
likely to provoke a dispute. Religious pole- 
mics or controversy are less common now 
than formerly, because we have learned to 
respect the convictions of others. 

Political speeches are often 
polemical (p6 lem' ik al, adj.), 
or polemic. They are delivered 
polemically (p6 lem' ik al li, 
adv.), or in a disputative manner. 

Members of the House of 
Commons may be said to polemize 
(pol' e miz, v.i.), or argue con- 
f roversialh', with their opponents, 
but the word is seldom used in 
ordinarj"^ conversation. A speaker 
or writer rvho puts forward his 
views in a waj’- likely to provoke 
a discussion may be called a 
polemicist (p6 lem' i sist, n.), but 
this also is a word that is rarely 
used. 


Gr. polemikos warlike, from polcmos war. 
Syn. : adj. Argumentative, contentious, con- 
troversial. 11. Controversy. 

polemoniaceous (pol e mo ni a' shiis), 
adj. Of or belonging to a family of herbaceous 
plants, the Polemoniaceae. (F. polemoniacde.) 

These plants are found mostly in temper- 
ate and cold climates. They have handsome 
cup-shaped flowers. The Jacob’s ladder 
{Polemonium coeridetim) is the best known 
British species. 

Gr. polemonion. 

polemoscope (p6 lem' 6 skop), n. A 
perspective glass or telescope, fitted with 
mirrors set at an oblique angle, to enable 
the user to watch objects not directly before 
his eyes. (F, polemoscope.) 

The polemoscope was invented in the 
seventeenth century by the astronomer, 
Johann Hevelius, who intended it to be used 
in war to view objects hidden by a high waU 
or bank. The periscope serves a similar 
purpose in modern warfare. 

F., from Gr. polemos war, and skopos watcher, 
observer. 

polenta (p6 len' ta), n. A porridge or 
pudding made of ground chestnuts or 
maize. (F. polenta.) 

This is a favourite dish of the Italian 
peasants. In England a pudding called 
polenta is made by using semolina or barley 
meal. 

Ital., from L. polenta peeled barley. 

Poliantlies (pol i an' thez), n. A genus of 
Amaryllidaceae, which contains the tuberose. 
(F. poliantlies.) 

Plants of this genus are aU native of South 
America and the East Indies, but are culti- 
vated successfully in- British greenhouses. 
The stalks are about two feet long and bear 
at their summit a number of cream-coloured 
flowers. The common tuberose (Poliantlies 
tnberosa) grows in southern Europe. 

From Gr. polios white, anthos flower. 

police (p6 les'), m. The enforcement of 
law in a community ; the department of 
government responsible for the maintenance 
of law and order ; a force organized for this 



Police. — From left to riglit, American, SpanisK, French, and 
Egyptian policemen. 
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purpose : the members of such a force, v.t. 
To control by or as by police ; to provide or 
guard with police ; to discipline or control. 
(F. police; pohcer.) 

The policing of a conquered district is the 
first duty of a conquering general. In such 
circumstances, the poUce, that is, the 
gov'emment department responsible for the 
maintenance of order, may not give any 
assistance, and the invader may be forced to 
police the occupied territory with his own 
soldiers. 

Until the nineteenth century’’ there was, 
in this country, no organized body of men 
paid to detect crime or bring criminals to 
justice. Formerly the citizens of each hun- 
dred and borough had the responsibility of 
maintaining peace and order within its own 
boundaries. As time went on constables were 
appointed to assist in the punishment of 
crime, and during the eighteenth century 
patrols and watchmen made regular rounds 
of the larger to-wns, but were unable to 
protect the citizens from robbery and 
■violence. 

In 1829 Sir Robert Peel, the Home 
Secretary, created the MetropoUtan Police 
Force. In 1835 an Act of Parliament re- 
quired every town above a certain size to 
appoint police, and by 1856 no country 
dis-trict or small town was without its own 
police force. This police is a civil force ; 
the naval police and the military police 
enforce regulations that apply especially 
to sailors and soldiers. 

Any member of a police force can be called 
a policeman («.) or a police officer (m.), but 
these terms are chiefly used of the lower 
ranks. A woman police officer is a police- 
woman (»!.). 

A court of law which deals \vith minor 
offences without remanding the offender for 
further inquiries is called, a police court (n.) ; 
it is presided over by a police magistrate (n.). 

The headquarters of the police in a city 
or borough is called a police office («.). A 
police-station («.) is the headquarters of a 
section of such a force, to which arrested 
persons are taken. A police-trap («.) is a 
stretch of road near which police are posted 
to detect motor-cars and motor-cycles 
travelling at excessive speeds, by noting the 
time taken in covering a measured distance. 

F., from L, politla polit3', administration of a 
state or city, from Gr. poUteia from poUteuein to 
act as a citizen {poUtes), from polls city, state. 

policy [1] (poF i si), n. Wisdom in man- 
aging public affairs ; statecraft ; prudent 
management of private business ; shrewd- 
ness ; a course of action adopted by a 
government or political party; a line of 
conduct ; the grounds of a Scottish country 
house. (F. politique, systhne.) 

It has always been the policy of the 
British Government to respect the religious 
customs of the native races over which it 
rules. In our private affairs it is bad policy 


not to take the advice of those more e.xperi- 
enced than ourselves. Before a general 
election each political party declares its 
policy, thereby hoping to win more votes 
than its opponents. A proverb tells us that 
honesty is the best policy, meaning that it is 
a course of action likely to be advantageous 
to ourselves. 

O.F. policie, from L. politla. See police. 
Syn. : Diplomacy, plan, sagacity, system, 
wisdom. 



Policy. — A policy issued by Lloyd’s in 1813 on the 
life and liberty of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

policy [2] (poF i si), n. A writing contain- 
ing a contract of assurance or insurance ; a 
method of gambling by betting on numbers 
to be drawn in a lottery. (F. police d’ assur- 
ance.) 

When a man insures himself or his be- 
longings the agreement which he makes ivith 
the insurance company is set out in a docu- 
ment called a policy. In America, people 
w’ho bet on the numbers of tickets to be 
draivn in a lottery are said to play policy. 
The office where this gambling takes place 
is called a policy-shop («.). 

F. police, Prov. polissa, podiza (Port. 
apolice), from L.L. apodissa, apodixa warrant, 
receipt, from Gr. apodeixis proof, showing, 
from apodeihnynai to show as proof, from apo- 
completely, deiknynai to show. 

poligar (poFi gar), n. A semi-independent 
chieftain in southern India. 

The poligar is the head of a ’village or 
small rural district. Like a feudal noble in 
mediaeval Europe, he gives protection to his 
poorer neighbours in return for their labour 
on his land and a definite proportion of their 
produce. The office of a poligar is a poligar- 
ship (poF i gar ship, n.). A poligar-dog (n.) 
is a cross-bred, hairless dog found in the 
poligar country. 

From Tamil pdlaiyakkdran, from pdlaiyam the 
estate of a feudal chief. 
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polisL [i] (pol' ish), v.t. To make smooth 
or glossy as by rubbing; figuratively, to 
refine ; to make more elegant and polite. 
v.i. To make a smooth or glossy surface. 
n. A shining or glossy surface ; a substance 
that imparts this ; elegance ; refinement. 
(F. polir, cirer, raffiner ; se polir; poli, vernis, 
lustre, elegance.) 

Wood can be polished by a variety of 
methods. Some woods polish easily, but 
on others a polish can only be obtained after 
several applications of polish. The French 
pohsh used on some kinds of furniture 
gives a hard surface, which is very desirable. 

In a figurative sense, education may be 
said to polish the mind. We sometimes say 
that a man or woman lacks polish if his or 
her manners are rough and rude. If we 
finish a piece of work quickly and get it out 
of the way, we may use a very colloquial 
phrase and say we have polished it oS. 

Leather and glass, as well as most metals 
and precious stones, are polishable (poF ish 
abl, adj.). Table-silver is kept bright by the 
use of a polishing-paste (n.) or a polishing- 
powder (it.). Polishing-slate (ii.) is a kind 
of whetstone used for polishing steel 
weapons. A polisher (pol' ish er, ii.) is one 
who polishes or applies a polish, or any sub- 
stance or tool used in polishing. 

From F. poliss-aut, pres. p. of polir to polish, 
from L. polire to make smooth. Syn. : v. Refine, 
rub, shine, n. Finish, gloss, refinement. 



Polish. [2] (p6' lish), adj. Relating to 
Poland or its people, n. The language of 
Poland ; the Polish people collectively. 
(F. polonais.) 

It is only since the close of the World War 
that the Polish nation has again existed as 


a separate state, but before 1772, when a 
partition treaty divided Polish territory 
between Russia, Prussia, and Austria, the 
kingdom of Poland was a power in Europe. 
Poland is now a repubUc. 

From Pole [3] and -ish, suffix of national names. 

polite (p6 lit'), adj. Courteous in 
behaviour ; refined ; civilized ; cultured ; 
well-mannered ; polished in language ; culti- 
vated, (F. poli.) 

A person with good manners, who shows 
consideration for the feelings and wishes of 
others, is said to be polite. When we speak of 
the polite arts we mean those that show 
culture and refinement, as distinct from those 
that are only useful. 

A visitor treated with civility and courtesy 
is received politely (p6 lit' li, adv.). The 
quality of being polite, or of having, good 
manners, is politeness (p6 lit' nes, «.). We 
sometimes speak of exaggerated politeness 
as politesse (pol i tes', n.), using this French 
word in reference to the afliected manners 
once the fashion at foreign courts. 

L. politus polished, from polire to make smooth, 
refine. Syn. : Courteous, cultivated, kindly, 
suave, urbane. Ant.: Boorish, curt, impolite, rude. 

politic (pol' i tik), adj. Prudent ; shrewd ; 
judicious ; scheming ; composed of citizens, 
politics (pol' i tiks, n.pl.), the science deal- 
ing with the act and practice of govern- 
ment ; the opinion of a person or body on the 
question of civil government ; conduct of the 
business of government ; conduct of private 
business. (F. politique, prudent, judicteux, 
fin, malin; politique.) 

A politic statesman tries to advance the 
interests of his country by treaties with 
foreign powers. A business man is politic if he 
puts aside some part of his yearly profits 
towards improvements and the extension 
of his premises. We sometimes use the word 
in a depreciatory sense and say that a person 
is politic if he is clever in promoting his own 
interests or does not hesitate to use un- 
scrupulous methods to secure his ends. 

The science of politics compares and 
contrasts diSerent systems of government. 
If we say that a man is interested in politics 
we usually mean that he has decided opinions 
on the way his own country should be 
governed. A person who stands as a candidate 
in a parliamentary election may be said to 
have entered poUtics. 

Matters connected wth the government of 
a state or with the body politic, that is, the 
whole body of citizens that make up the 
state, are political (p6 lit' ik al, adj.). In 
England a person’s political opinions may 
be Conservative, Liberal, or Labour. In 
the Indian Civil Service, an official who acts 
as the political adviser to the ruler of a 
native state is called a political (ij.). What 
are termed political offences [n.pl.) are offences 
committed against the government and con- 
stitution of a country. They include treason, 
sedition, rebellion, and conspiracy. 
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Poll. — -An elector at the poll putting his parliamentary voting paper 
into the ballot-box. 


The form of verse called 
political verse (n.) was much 
used by the Byzatitine Greeks, 
and is still written in Greece. It 
is composed by accent only, the 
chief stress falling on the last 
sj'llable but one of the line. 

A member of Parliament is 
a politician (pol i tish' an, n.). 

Anyone who knows a great deal 
about politics, or is very in- 
terested in political questions, 
may also be so called. We use 
this word especially of a person 
who is ver}' devoted to the in- 
terests of one political part}-. In 
America it is used in a bad 
sense to mean a person who 
uses politics to make money by 
dishonest methods. 

To engage active!}' in politics 
or to argue on politics is to 
politicize {p6 Ut' i siz, v.i.). An enthusiastic 
politician is apt to politicize (v.t.), or give a 
political character to, questions that should 
be kept out of party politics. Such a 
person looks at aU subjects politically (p6 lit' 
ik al li, adv.), or from a political point of 
view. One who acts craftily, so securing an 
advantage for himself, may also be said to act 
politically. 

A matter may be partly concerned rvith 
politics and partly with some other subject. 
A question that is of both political and re- 
ligious interest is a politico-religious (p6 lit' 
i ko re lij ' us, adj.) matter. The constitution 
of the government of any state is the polity 
(pol'i ti,<2.). A writer on the science of pohtics 
might describe the state itself or its body of 
citizens as the polity. 

F. politique, from L. polilicus, Gr. pohtikos. 
See police. Sr-x. : adj. Astute, cunning, 
diplomatic, scheming, wise, Axr. : adj. Artless, 
impolitic, ingenuous, simple, unwise. 

polka (pol' ka ; pol' ka), n. An old- 
fashioned ball-room dance of Bohemian 
origin ; the music for this ; a woman’s tight- 
fitting jacket. (F. polka.) 

The polka was a lively round dance in 
two-four time, ver}- popular during the last 
half of the nineteenth century. People who 
danced the polka were said to poUc (polk ; 
polk, v.i.). The woman’s jacket called a 
polka was usually knitted, but was sometimes 
made of cloth. 

Perhaps from Czech pttlka half, from its half- 
step, or from Polish Polka a Polish woman. 

poll [i] (pol), 71 . The human head, 
especially that part of the head on which the 
hair grows ; the head of a beast ; a register 
or list of persons, especially voters ; the 
voting at an election ; the number of votes 
cast ; the counting of votes ; the time and 
place of voting ; the blunt end of a hammer 
or other tool. v.t. To lop or clip ; to cut the 
horns of : to give a vote to ; to take votes 
of ; to receive (a certain number of votes). 


v.i. To record a vote. {jF. iete, lisle, voix ; 
toiidre, ecorner ; voter.) 

To-day, the word poll is not used in speak- 
ing of the human head, except in fun, but we 
stiU speak of the polls of birds and animals. 
A tree that is pollarded and cattle whose 
horns have been cut off are sometimes 
said to have been polled. One way of counting 
the number of people present at a meeting 
is to count the polls or heads. It is thus easy 
to see how the word poll has come to be 
used for the counting of votes at an election, 
the actual voting, and also the time and 
place of voting. 

WTien the result of a Parliamentary election 
is pubhshed, we can see how many votes 
each candidate polled, but as the baUot is 
secret we do not know how any individual 
elector polls. Going to the poll is the same as 
putting up for election. The pollable (pol' 
abl, adj.) votes at any election are the num- 
ber of votes that would be polled if every 
person on the register voted. Pollable 
persons are those that have a right to vote. 

In America the examination of each juror 
pparately for his agreement v-ith the verdict 
is called polling the jur}-. The poll-tax (ii.) 
was an unpopular old tax levied on every 
person according to their rank and means. 

M.E. pol poll, head ; cp. Low G. polle head, 
M. Dutch polle cro^vn of the head. 

poU [2] (pol), 71 . A hornless beast. 
(F. hete ecorne, beta sails comes.) 

Poll is a shortened form of poll-beast (n.), 
poll-cow (h.), or poll-ox («.). A poll may be 
one of a breed of hornless cattle, or a beast 
that has been polled or dishorned. 

Short for polled, p.p. of poll [i] (u.2.). 

poll [3] (pol), n. A parrot. (F. perro- 
qiiet.) 

This is a pet name for the bird, which is 
also called a polly (pol' i, 71.) and a poll- 
parrot («.). 

From the proper name Poll, for Moll, a form 
of Mary. 
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poll [4] (pol), 11. Collective name for those 
students at Cambridge University who take 
their degree without honours. 

Students whose names appear on the lists 
of those who have taken a pass degree are 
sometimes said to go out in the poll, and may 
be called the poll-men [n.pl.). 

Said to be Gr. hoi poUoi the many. 







Pollack. — The pollack is a sea fish abundant off 
British coasts in the summer months. 

pollack (pol' ak), n. A common British 
sea fish {Gadus pollachius), allied to the cod. 
Another form is pollock (pol' ok). (F. 
merlan janne.) 

Pollack is abundant off British coasts 
during the summer months. It has soft fins, 
a long pointed snout, projecting lower jaw, 
and no barbel. The back is dark green, 
becoming lighter on the sides, which are 
marked with yellow streaks or spots. The 
under part is nearly white. The smaller fish 
are of excellent flavour, but the larger ones, 
which often weigh twelve pounds, are coarse 
and do not find a ready market. 

Perhaps from poll [i] (u.h) to lop, clip ; cp. 
pollard. Gaelic pollag is a diSerent fish. Sec 
pollan. 

pollan (pol' an), n. An Irish freshwater 
fish (Coregomis pollan). 

This fish is only found in Irish lakes. 
Large numbers find their way into the 
markets during the months of November and 
December, the season when it rises from 
the depths to the surface to deposit its 
spawn. It is closely allied to the grayling 
and is usually about twelve inches long. 
The colour of the back is dark blue, the 
under part is silvery, and the fins are tinged 
with black at their extremities. 

Gaelic pollag, Irish pollag, perhaps from poll 
lake. See pool. 



Pollan. — ^The pollan is a freshwater fish found only 
in Irish lakes. 


poUard (pol' ard), n. A tree that has 
been lopped at some distance from the 
ground ; an animal that has cast its horns ; 
a hornless goat, ox, or ram ; a fine kind of 
bran._ v.t. To lop (a tree). (F. tetard, bete 
ecorne'e ; dicier.) 


A tree is pollarded so that it may throw 
out branches or shoots at the point where it 
was lopped. Stags and oxen are said to be 
pollards when they cast their horns. 

From poll [i]. 

pollen (pol'en), n. The fertilizing powder 
contained in the anthers of a flower. (F. 
pollen.) 

When a flower is mature, the anthers at 
the top of its stamens open and expose the 
pollen, a mass of yellow, dust-like grains. 

In many plants the stamens are placed 
round, and generally incline towards, the 
pistil. Although it may be possible for 
the anthers to pollinate (pol' i nat, v.t.), 
or pollinize (pol' i niz, v.i.) the stigma, that is, 
to sprinkle it with pollen, it is more usually 
pollen brought by insects from another flower 
which fertilizes the ovules, or embryo seeds. 

This process of sprinlding the stigma with 
pollen is called pollination (pol i na' shun, n.), 
or pollinization (pol i nf za' shun, n.). 
If it did not take place the pistils would 
remain pollenless (pol' en les, adj.), that is, 
without pollen, and 

the seeds could not ' " ' 

develop. 

The wind is often 
an aid to pollination, 
sometimes carrying 
clouds of pollen dust 
that settle on and 
fertilize other plants. 

Insects in search of 
honey, and other 
vegetable food, brush 
against the pollened 
(pol' end, adj.), or 
pollen-covered, an- 
thers, and bear the 
dust on their bodies 
from one plant to 
another. 

The cells in which the pollen is developed 
in a plant are termed the pollinic (p6 lin' ik, 
adj.), or polliniferous (pol i nif' er us, adj.), 
chambers, and the organs of a plant concerned 
with the formation of pollen are called its 
pollinary (pol' i na ri, adj.) system. 

A fertilizing cell of the red seaweed and 
certain other cryptogams is known to 
botanists as a pollinoid (pol' i noid, n.). 

L. = fine sifted meal, flour, dust. 

pollicitation (p6 lis i ta' shim), n. In civil 
law, a promise that awaits acceptance and 
may be revoked ; a document bearing a 
promise of this kind. (F. pollicitation.) 

Before two people can make a contract 
one of them must make an oSer or promise, 
which, before it is accepted by the other, is 
termed a pollicitation. There is no legally 
recognized contract until the second person 
accepts the offer. 

L. pollicitatid (acc. -on-em), from pollicitritus, 
p.p. of pollicitdri to promise, frequentative of 
pollicerl, from pol- for pro- openly, liceri to offer. 

pollination (pol i na' shim). For this word, 
pollinize, etc., s'ee under pollen. 
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Pollen. — The pollen basket 
on the hind leg of a bee. 



POLLIWOG 


POLY 


poUiwog- (poV 1 wog), n. A tadpole. (F, 
letard.) 

This rustic word is suggested by the 
appearance of the tadpole, which looks as if 
it were nothing but head and tail, the latter 
incessantly wriggling or wagging while the 
animal swims. 

M.E. polwygle, from E prll [i] and wiggle = 
waggle. 

pollock (poT 6k). This is another form 
of pollack. 3ee pollack. 

pollute (p6 lut'), v.t. To defile, soil, or 
make unclean ; to corrupt the moral sense 
of : to desecrate. (F. pollner, somller. 
depraver, projaner.) 

Something that is usually clean or pure 
is polluted when it is made foul or filthy, 
or when its purity is destroyed. Factory 
refuse, sewage, tar washed from the surfaces 
of roads, etc., may pollute the waters of 
rivers. When these run through crowded 
districts their pollution (po lu' shun, n.), or 
contamination, may be a source of danger 
to public health. One who desecrates a 
religious building may be termed the 
polluter (p6 lut' er, n.) of its sanctity. 

L. polliitiis, p.p. of poiluere to defile, from 
pal- = pro- over, liiere to wash, of a river washing 
mud over its banks. Syn. ; Befoul, contaminate, 
stain, sully, taint. Ant. : Clean, cleanse, 
purify, scour, wash. 

polly (por i). This is another form of 
poll. See poll [3]. 

poll3rwogf (por i wog). This is another 
spelling of polliwog. See polliwog. 


polo (p6' 16), n. A ball game played on 
horseback by teams of four players, who 
strike the ball wdth long mallets. (F. polo.) 

Polo is a very ancient game. It is believed 
to have originated in Persia, and it has long 
been played in other eastern countries. 
British army officers adopted the game in 
India, and later established it in England 
about 1870. Polo is played on an oblong 
turfed ground, and is a very fast game. 
Tibetan piilu the ball used, 
polonaise (pol' 6 naz ; p6' 16 naz), n. A 
garment consisting of a combined bodice and 
short skirt ; a short, fur-trimmed overcoat ; 


a stately national dance of Poland, in triple- 
time. (F. polonaise.) 

In the late eighteenth century the polon- 
aise, a dress of Polish origin, became fashion- 
able among women. The brilliant musical 
compositions called polonaises, written by 
Chopin and others, are idealized versions of 
the true polonaise, which was a rather 
solemn processional dance, 

F. fern, of polonais Polish. 

polonium (p6 lo' ni um), n. A radio- 
active substance obtained from pitchblende. 
(F. polonium.) 

Madame Curie, who is famous lor her 
scientific work in "connexion with radium, is 
of Polish birth, and the substance called 
polonium was so named as a compliment to 
her. Polonium is also called radium F. 
Its radioactivity is greater than that of 
radium. 

From L.L Potonta Poland, 
polony (p6 16' ni), n. A kind of fried, 
smoked, or partly cooked sausage of pork ; 
a Bologna sausage, or saveloy. (F. niortadelle, 
saucisson.) 

Perhaps a corruption of Bologna (in Italy), 
polska (pol' ska), n. A Swedish national 
dance, or its music, which has three beats to 
the bar. 

poltergeist (pol' ter gist), n. An alleged 
spirit that makes noises or throws things 
about in a house. 

G. , irom poller uproar, geist ghost, 
polt-foot (p61t' fut), n. A club-foot. 

adj. Club-footed. (F, pied hot.) 

From obsolete E. poll pestle or 
club, and foot. 

poltroon (pol troon'), n. A 
mean, contemptible wretch ; an 
arrant coward. (F. poltron, 
Idche, couard.) 

Only a spiritless and very des- 
picable person would deserve to 
be called a poltroon. Poltroonery 
(pol troon' er i, n.) is the lowest 
form of cowardice. 

F. poltron, from Ital. poltrone 
coward, sluggard, from poltrare to 
lie in bed, from poltro sluggard, 
also bed, from O.H.G. polstar. G. 
polster, akin to E. bolster. Formerly 
falsely derived Irom L. pollice 
tritnctis mutilated in the thumb, as if a poltroon 
was a man who did this to escape military ser- 
vice. Syn. : Coward, craven, dastard, recreant. 

poly-. A prefix meaning many, manifold, 
multiple, much, used chiefly to form words 
of Greek origin, as in polygon, polypody, 
polysyllabic, polytheism. In some words it 
means more than one. as polyandry, polybasic, 
polygamy, polygenesis, polyphony ; in others 
more than two, as polychrome, polycotyledon, 
or more than three, as polyptych. 

Gr. polys much, often repeated, in pi. many, 
akin to E. full, Sansk. piiru- much, from Indo- 
European root pie- to fill. 
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Polo. — A player about to strike tbe ball m a polo match. The 
same is believed to have origineted in Persia* 



POLYADELPHOUS 


POLYGOTYLEDON 


polyadelphous (pol i a del' fOis), adj. 
Of flowers, having the stamens united in three 
or more bundles ; of stamens, united in 
several bundles. (F. polyadelphe.) 

The St. John’s wort has 
potyadelphous flowers. Its 
stamens are united at the 
base in five bundles. 

From poly- and Gr. adelphos 
brother, with E. suffix -otcs. 

polyandrous (pol i an' 
drus), adj. Of flowers, 
having many free stamens ; 
having more than one hus- 
band at the same time ; re- 
lating to, orpractising, poly- 
andry. (F. polyandrique.) 

The plant called the 
arrow-head [Sagittaria) has 
polyandrous flowers with 
numerous stamens. Some 
primitive communities in 
India, Ceylon, Tibet, and 
elsewhere are polyandrous. 

The practice of having two 
or more husbands at the 
same time is called poly- 
andry (pol' i an dri, «.). 

One who practises this 
form of polygamy is a poly- 
andrist (pol ian' drist, n.). 

From E. poly- and Gr. aner 
(acc. andr-a) male, suffix -ous. 

polyanthus (pol i an' thus), n. A garden 
variety of primula, pi. polyanthuses (pol 
i an' thus ez). (F. polyanthe, primevere.) 

The polyanthus is thought to be a cross 
between the cowslip (Primtda veris) and the 
primrose (P. acaiilis). Many different 
varieties of this hybrid have been produced, 
in almost every' shade of colour, polyanthous 
(pol i an' thus, adj.) means many-fiowered. 

From E. poly- and Gr. anthos flower. 

polyarchy (pol' i ar ki), n. Government 
of a city or state by many. (F. polyarchie.) 

Polyarchy is an extreme form of democracy. 
It is the opposite of tyranny, which is an 
extreme form of monarchy. 

From E. poly- and Gr. arhhe government, 
dominion [arkhein to rule). 

polyatomic (pol i a tom' ik), adj- 
Having many atoms to the molecule. (F. 
polyatomique.) 

This word is used especially of chemical 
compounds that have many replaceable 
hydrogen atoms to the molecule. A polybasic 
(pol i ba' sik, adj.) acid is one having three 
or more atoms of replaceable hj'drogen. 

From E. poly- , atom and -ic. See atom. 

polycarpellary (pol i kar' pe la ri), adj. 
Having two or more carpels. (F. polycarpien.) 

A polycarpellary ovary consists usually 
of three, four, or five carpels, or seed-vessels, 
arranged in a single whorl. Each flower may 
thus bear many distinct fruits. The bramble 
h^ polycarpellary or polycarpous (pol i kar' 
pus, adj.) pistils, consisting of many carpels. 


as distinguished from the garden pea, which 
is monocarpellary, each flower having but 
a single carpel. Most trees and shrubs, and 
many herbaceous plants rvith underground 
rhizomes are polycarpous 
in another sense. They 
flower and fruit year after 
year. 

From E. poly- and carpellary. 
See carpel. 

polychord (pol' i kord), 
n: A musical instrument 
rvith ten strings, resembling 
a double bass with no neck ; 
an apparatus for coupling 
two octave notes on key- 
board instruments. 

From E. poly- and chord. 
polychroite (pol i kro' 
it), 11. The colouring 
matter of saffron. (F. 
polychroite.) 

Polychroite is so named 
because of ‘ its various 
changes of colour under the 
action of different chemicals. 

From Gr. polykhroos many- 
hued, and E. suffix -ite. 

polydiromatic (pol i 
kro mat' ik), adj. Many- 
coloured. (F. polychrome.) 

Many kinds of fish when 
freshly taken from the water 
have a polychromatic sheen. A work of 
art executed in several different _ colours 
is called a polychrome (pol' (i krom, n.). 
Articles that are decorated or painted^ in 
many colours, and books printed with inks 
of several colours are said to be polychrome 
{adj.), polychromic (pol i kro' mik, adj.), or 
polychromous (pol' i kro mus, adj.). The art 
of using many colours for decorative purposes, 
especially in connexion with ancient pottery 
and mural decoration, is known as polychromy 
(pol' i kro mi, «.). Polychrome vases were 
made in Crete in prehistoric times. Later 
a severer style in black and red was usual, 
but polychromy again came into fashion in 
the fifth century b.c., and was especially 
popular in the luxurious Greek colonies of 
South Italy. 

From E. poly- and chromatic (from khroma 
colour). . . . j. 

polyclinic (pol i klin' ik), ii. A clinic tor 
the study and treatment of various diseases ; 
a general hospital. 

This word is not often used. 

From E. poly- and clinic. 
polycotyledon (pol i kot i le' don), n. 
A plant which, before it emerges from 
the naked seed, has more than two coty- 
ledons, or seed-leaves. 

Dicotyledons and monocotyledons are the 
two main classes into which angiosperms, 
or plants with seeds unprotected by seed- 
vessels, are divided. Polycotyledon is a less 
important botanical term, occasionally 
applied to certain conifers, which belong to 
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Polyanthous. — The polyanthus narcissus 
is polyanthous : it bears many flowers. 



POLYDACTYL 


POLYGONUM 


the gj^mnosperms or plants with unenclosed 
seeds. Some cypresses are polycotyledonous 
(pol i kot i le' don lis, adj.), for they have 
from three to five cotyledons in the embryo. 

From E. poly- and cotyledon. 

polydactyl (pol i dak' til), adj. Having 
more than the usual number of fingers or 
toes. 11 . An animal abnormal in this way. 
(F. polydactyle.) 

Dorldng fowls are polydactyl ; they always 
have five toes instead of the four possessed 
by ordinary fowls. In II Samuel (xxi, 20 ), 
we read of a polydactyl giant who had 
twenty-four fingers and toes. Cases of 
polydactylism (pol i dak' til izm, n.) are still 
met with in human beings. 

From E. poly- and daktylos finger. 

polydaemonism (pol i de' mon izm), n. 
The primitive belief that large numbers of 
spirits or demons control the forces of Nature. 

From E. poly-, Gr. daimon deity, genius, spirit, 
and suffix -ism. 

polygamy (p6 lig' a mi), n. The practice 
of having more than one rvife or husband at 
the same time. (F. polygamie.) 

Polygamy usually denotes having many 
wives, less often husbands. In western 
civilized countries the polygamist (p6 lig' 
a mist, 11 .) is liable to heavy penalties. 
Mohammedanism, however, permits what 
we regard as polygamous (po lig' a miis, adj.) 
marriages. Botanists describe a plant, such 
as the common ash, as polygamous, because 
it has some flowers vith stamens only, some 
with pistils only, and some with both. The 
different kinds of flowers may sometimes be 
found on the same tree. 

Gr. polygamia, from polys many, gamos 
marriage. 

polygastric (pol i gas' trik), adj. Having 
many stomachs. 

This word was appHed by early investi- 
gators to the Protozoa, or one-celled animals. 
These so-called polygastric organisms absorb 
their food, each particle of wliich is enclosed 
in a separate vacuole, or clear space. Hence 
they appear to have as many stomachs as 
there are food particles. 

From E. poly- and gasiric (Gr. gasiir stomach). 


nizm, «.), or the polygenistic (pol i ie nis' tik, 
adj.) theory. 

A mountain chain formed as the result of 
several different processes is said by geologists 
to be polygenetic, and rocks composed of 
varied materials are termed polygenic (pol 
i jen' ik, adj.) or polygenous (p6 lij' e nus, 
adj.) rocks. In chemistry, elements that 
form more than one compound with hydrogen 
or another monovalent, are said to be 
polygenic or polygenous. 

From E. poly- and genesis origin, generation. 

polyglot (pol' i glot), aify. Expressed in, 
or able to speak or write several languages. 
11 . A book written in, or a person who can 
speak, several languages. (F. polyglotte.) 

In some hotels on the Continent polyglot 
notices are placed in the bed-rooms, giving 
instructions as to how the bell for summoning 
servants should be used. Such notices may 
be expressed in three or four languages. 
Many waiters are polyglots, and have prob- 
ably worked in hotels in the various countries 
whose languages they speak. A poly- 
glot, polyglottal (pol i glot' al, adj.), or 
polyglottic (pol i glot' ik, adj.) book is called 
a polyglot. 

This name is specially used of polyglot 
editions of the Bible or New Testament, 
giving versions in various old languages. One 
of the most famous, the Complutensian 
Polyglot, was prepared and published in the 
early sixteenth century for the Spanish 
Cardinal, Ximenes, and contains the Hebrew 
and Greek texts, the Vulgate and other Latin 
translations, and a paraphrase of the first 
books in Chaldee. We might speak of its 
polyglottism (pol' i glot izm, n.), or polyglot 
character. 

An extremely learned or pretentious writer 
may display his polyglottism, or aquaint- 
ance with many languages, by making 
quotations from the literature of different 
countries. 

Gr. polyglottos, from polys many, glossa, 
glolla tongue. 

polygon (pol' i gon), n. A geometrical 
figure, usually plane and rectilinear, with 
more than four sides and angles. (F. polygone.) 


polygenesis (pol i jen' e sis), n. 
that each type of living creature 
originated from several indepen- 
dent forms, and not from a 
single ancestral form. 

The theory of polygenesis, or 
the polygenetic (pol i je net' ik, 
adj.) theory, was advanced in 
opposition to that of evolution. 
A similar controversy has raged 
around the origin of the different 
races of mankind. Those who 
think that these races arose from 
different and unrelated ancestors 
are called polygenists (p6 lij' e 
nists, n.pl.). Their doctrine is 
known as polygenism (p6 lij' e 


The belief 
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Polygonum. — One of the 
numerous species of 
polygonum. 


The sides of polygons are usually straight. 

Solids, as well as plane sur- 
' faces, can be polygonal (p6 lig' 

on al, adj.), or many-sided, and 
’.,1 we may speak of polygonally 

(P° oil adv.) shaped 

crystals, that is, crystals showing 
this form. 

F ' Gr. polygonon, neuter of poly- 

gonos, from polys many, gonia angle. 

, polygonum (p6 lig' 6 num), 

A genus of plants with small red, 

■ white, or green flowers, including 

' knotgrass and snakeweed. (F. 

' renotcee.) 

:1es *of Mod. L. from Gr. polygonon, from 
i. polys many, 5'ony knee, plant-joint. 
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POLYGRAJVI 


POLYNOMIAL 


polygram (pol' i gram), n. A design or 
geometrical figure consisting of many lines. 

An elaborate monogram might be described 
as a polygram. A gelatine copying-pad, or 
other apparatus for making copies of writing 
or drawings has been called a polygraph (pol' 
i graf, 71 .). Such copies may be said to have 
been made by a polygraphic (pol i graf' ik, 
adj.) process. 

One who writes on many subjects, or who 
has produced a large number of books or 
journalistic articles, might be called a 
polygraph. The mass of writing done by 
Sir Walter Scott is an outstanding example of 
polygraphy (p6 hg' ra fi, 71.), or voluminous 
literary work. The use of a polygraph can 
also be called polygraphy. 

From E. poly- and Gr. gra 77 i 77 ie line. 

polygynous (p6 lij' i mis), adj. In botany, 
having many pistils, styles or stigmas *, 
having more than one wife. (F. polyga 77 te.) 

Certain African tribes are polygynous, 
the custom being generally confined to men 
of standing or wealth in the tribe. The 
practice of having more than one wife is 
known'as polygyny (p6 hj ' i ni, n.). 

From E. polv- and Gr. gy 7 ie wife. 

polyhedron (pol i he' dron), n. A solid 
figure bounded by many plane faces, pi. 
polyhedra (pol i hS' dra). (F. polyedre.) 

The name polyhedron is generally used for 
a figure with more than six plane surfaces. 
Such geometrical figures are polyhedral (pol i 
he' dral. adj.), polyhedric (pol i he' drik, adj.), 
or polyhedrous (pol i he' _ 
drus, adj.). 

Gr., from poly- many, and 
hedra side. base. 

polyhistor (pol i his' 
tor), 71 . A great scholar ; 
a person of wide learning. 

John Stuart Mill (1806- 
1873). who had a wide 
knowledge of history, politi- 
cal philosophy and eco- 
nomics, might be called a 
polyhistor, but the word is 
seldom used to-day in ordi- 
nary conversation. 

Similarly, we may also 
speak of a person of wide 
and varied learning as a 
polymath (pol' i math, 71.), 
but this name, when used, 
is generally given to-day 
to one who has a slight 
knowledge of a number of 
subjects but who has not 
studied them deeply. 

Deep and varied know- 
ledge and also acquaintance 
with varied branches of 
learning are called polymathy (p6 lim' a thi, 
71 .). A book characterized by varied know- 
ledge is polymathic (pol i math' ik, adj.). 

Gr. polyhistor, from poly- much, very, histor 
learned, for wid-tor, from loot wid- to know. 
See history, wit. 



polymerism (p6 lim' ei izm), 71. The 
property, in certain chemical compounds, 
of having the same elements in the same 
proportion, but with different molecular 
weights : in natural history, the condition of 
being composed of many parts or members. 
(F. polymdrie.) 

In a case of polymerism the number of 
atoms of each element in a molecule of a 
compound is a multiple of those in another 
compound with which it is said to be 
polymeric (pol i mer' ik, adj.). The presence 
of a multiplicity of parts in a colony of zooids 
is described as polymerism, and the organisms 
are said to be polymerous (po lim'erus, adj.). 

From E. poly-, Gr. 7neros portion, part, and E. 
sufSx -7S7n. 

pol3rmorpliic (pol i mor' fik), adj. 
Having many different forms ; assuming 
various forms in the course of development, 
polymorphous (pol i mor' fus) has the same 
meaning. (F. poly’mo 7 phe.) 

The conception of the deity among 
primitive races is sometimes polymorphic. 
Various natural objects are worshipped, which 
are regarded as symbols of the god or gods. 
In natural history, both an amoeba, which 
changes its form continually, and an organism 
that has several distinct metamorphoses in 
the course of its development, are said to 
be polymorphic, and to exhibit polymorphism 
(pol i mor' fizm, n.). 

From E. poly-, Gr. 77 Krphe form and E. sufhx -10. 
Polynesia (pol i ne' shi a ; pol 1 ne' 
si a), n. A region lying in 
the Pacific Ocean, consist- 
ing of numerous islands and 
groups of islands. (F. 
Poly 77 isie.) 

Polynesia lies in a belt 
mainly within thirty degrees 
on each side of the equator 
and east of a line drawn 
from Fiji to New Zealand. 

' The most important of these 
Polynesian (pol i ne' shi an ; 

1 pol i ne' si an, adj.) islands 
> are the Fiji, Hawaiian and 
.; Samoan groups. They are 
I mostly coral atolls, or the 
; remains of volcanoes fringed 
•j with coral reefs. The Poly- 
nesians {n.pl.) are a well- 
'. j developed brown race of 
^ ] mixed descent, 
v.-i From E. poly-, Gr. nesos 
island. 

polynia (p6 lin' i a), n. 
.. . An expanse of open water 
in an ice-bound sea. 

Hussian explorers gave 
this name to the supposed 
iceless region in the Arctic Ocean round the 
North Pole. 

Rus. polithiya, from polye field. 
pol3moiiiial (pol i no' mi al), ad]. Having 
or consisting of many names or terms, 
polynomic (pol i nom' ik) is a less common 
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Polynesia. — A boy of Apia, Samoa, 
one of the islands in the South 
Pacific STOup called Polynesia. 




POLYPODY 


POLYTECHNIC 


with more than eight tentacles, and all the 
millepedes or wood-lice, the most common 
of which is the little millepede found in 
our gardens. 

Gr. polypdus, from poly- many, poits (acc. 
pod-a) foot. 

polypody (poT i pod i), n. A fern of the 
genus Polypodium. (F. polypode.) 

These ferns are found in both temperate 
and tropical regions. The common polypody 
(P. vulgaris) with its creeping roots is a 
native of Britain. It grows on trees, damp 
walls, and rocks. All polypodiaceous (pol 
i p6 di a' shus, adj.) plants have ring-shaped 
spore-cases on the under part 
of the frond. 

L. polypodium, Gr. polypodton, 
from poly- many, pous (acc. pod-a) 
foot. 

polypoid (poF i poid), adj. 

Resembling or having the nature 
of a polyp ; in pathology, resem- 
bling or having the nature of a 
polypus. (F. polypeux.) 

From E. polyp and suffix -oid. 

polyporous (p6 lip' 6 nis), 
adj. Having many pores. (F. 
polypore.) 

There is a large genus of pore- 
bearing fungi called Polyporus. 

Some species grow like brackets 
on tree trunks, and some cause 
dry rot in timber. 

From Modern L. polyporus, from 
Gr. poly- many, poros pore. 

polyptycli (pol' ip tik), n. An altar-piece 
or other picture consisting of more than 
three leaves or panels hinged together. (F. 
polyplyque.) 

A magnificent example of a polyptych is 
" The Adoration of the Lamb,” by Hubert 
and Jan Van Ejxk, in the cathedral at Ghent. 
It consists of trvelve panels. For many years 
the panels were scattered, six being in Berlin, 
two at Brussels, and only four at Ghent. 
Now the entire polyptych is at Ghent. An 
altar-piece composed of two panels is a 
dipt3'-ch, and one with three panels is a 
triptj'ch. 

Gr. polyptykhos, from poly- many, plykhe fold, 
layer, leaf. 

polypus (pol' i pus), n. A tumour growing 
in an^' of the internal mucous canals. 
pi. polypi (pol' i pi). (F. polype.) 

A potypus is a fleshy tumour, mth fibres 
growing in all directions, which may arise 
in the nose, throat, or other similar organs. 
It can only be removed by operation. 

Gr. polypous. Sec polyp, potypod. 

polysepalous (pol i sep' a lus), adj. 
Having free or distinct sepals. (F. polysdpale.) 

In a flower with a poh^sepalous calyx, the 
sepals are not united in any way. 

From E. poly-, sepal and suffix -ous. 

polysporous (pol i spor' us), adj. Having 
or producing many spores. 


Certain crjrptogams, among plants, and 
some protozoans, among animal organisms, 
produce numerous spores, and are said to be 
polysporous. 

From E. poly-, spore and suffix -ous. 

polystyle (pol' i stil), adj. Characterized 
by many columns. (F. polystyle.) 

The Court of the Lions in the Moorish 
palace of the Alhambra at Granada' is 
potystjde, surrounded by over a hundred 
columns. Botanists sometimes say the 
ovary of a plant is polystylous (pol i sti' lus, 
adj.) if it has a great number of styles. 

From E. poly- and Gr. stylos column. 


polysyllabic (pol i si lab' ik), adj. Having 
many syllables ; characterized by words 
with many syllables. (F. polysyllabe, poly- 
syllabique.) 

A word is usually said to be polj^syllabic 
if it contains more than three syllables. If an 
author habitually uses long words we maj’ 
say his style is polysyllabic. The word 
polysyllable (pol i sil' abl, n.) is itself a 
polysyllable, as it contains more than three 
syllables. 

Gr. polysyllabos (ad).), from poly- many, 
syllahe syllable. 

polysynthetic (pol i sin thet' ik), adj. 
Having a complex sj’-nthetic structure ; in 
philolog}'-, combining several words of a 
sentence in a compound word. (F. poly- 
synthetique.) 

Compound crystals formed of a series of 
twin crystals are said to be polj'synthetic. 
Polj'^sjmthetic forms of language were used 
bj' certain North American tribes. The com- 
bination of verb unth object is an example. 

From E. poly- and synthetic. 

polytechnic (pol i tek' nik), adj. Re- 
lating to or giving instruction in manj’' arts. 
n. A school where instruction is given in the 
practical application of the arts and sciences. 
(F. polytechnique ; ecole poly technique.) 

The name polytechnic was first used for 
an institution established by the National 
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Polystyle. — ^The Court of the Lions in the palace of the Alhambra 
at Granada, an example of polystyle architecture. 




POLYTHALAMOUS 


POMANDER 


Convention in Paris, in 1794, as a protest polyzoa (pol i z6' a), n.pl. A class of 
against purely philosophic and literary invertebrate animals, mostly marine, char- 
education. No students were admitted who acterized by living in compound masses 
did not mean to enter one of the public or colonies, sing, polyzoon (pol i z6' on), 
services. The ficole Polytechnique is now The polyzoa may be mistaken for sea- 

a military school, corresponding to our weeds and sea - mosses, as their colonies 

Woolwich Academy, where officers are often take the form of shrubs and leaves, 
trained for the Artillery and Engineers. Each little polyzoan (pol i z6' an, «.), or 
The London Polytechnic was opened in polyzoon, is attached to the polyzoary (pol i 
Regent Street in r88i, by the philanthropist zo'a ri, n.) or main stem of the colony. 
Quintin Hogg (1845-1903). Its object was to Any of the parts that are connected with 
give opportunity for study, recreation, and this stem may be described as being 

social intercourse to young men who were polyzoarial (pol i z6 ar'ial, adj.). 

unable to have a Anything relating to 

university education. ^ — — -- 1 or connected with the 

Within a few years i ' ' pofyzoa is polyzoan 

polytechnic schools ■;! / ' -y ' *■■&.- / (adj.), polyzoal (pol i 

(«.^/.) and polytechnic -i Ji-f ! -Xl. L - ■ zo' al, adj.), or poly- 
institutions (n.pl.) i jf •, 0 'J — ’-*i( i zoic (pol i z6' ik, flify.), 

were opened in other I j! animals that 

parts of the country. st T ' have something of the 

These polytechnics, as i ■N>' j, nature or character- 

they are usually called, .• -U. — i b*. LC; 1 f-.;! istics of the polyzoa 

are now assisted out of _ AL-. -•-/ poly- 

the rates, and aim at ■ ' "I „ . zooid (pol i z6' oid, 

providing such instruc- ■■ r-p— — -1 • ai/.). When an anthro- 

tion in the application \rj p * - f '' pologist speaks of a 

of the arts and sciences h ? polyzoic religion he 

as will help young ^ means the belief many 

men and women in [ ’ 5 primitive races have 

the practice_ of their imaginary beings 

trade or business. The L #. in the air around them, 

fees are within the f- ^ LJ From E. poly- and Gr. 

meansofall, and~ — — ' zoon animal, 

classes are given both ‘'Glthtc (.P°l ^ 

in the day and evening. nal), no;. Made up of 

F. poly technique, from Gr. polytekbnos (adj.), a number of zones or rings, 
from poly- many, lekhne art. This word is used to describe lenses such 


polytlialamous (pol i thal' a mils), adj. 
Having or consisting of many cells or 
chambers. 

This word is used by naturalists to describe 
the shells of nautili and foraminifera, the 
outer surface of which appears to be dotted 
with numerous perforations. 

From E. poly-, Gr. ihalamos chamber. 

polytiieism (pol' i the izm), n. The belief 
in or worship of many gods or more than one 
god. (F. polytheisme.) 

In the Old Testament we read how the 
Jews were corrupted by the polytheism of 
their neighbours in Canaan. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans were polytheists (pol ' i the 
ists, n.pl.), and the first Christian converts 
among these peoples frequently corrupted 
Christianity with polytheistic (pol i the is' 
tik, adj.) beliefs. 

Gr. polylheos belonging to many gods, and E. 
suffix -ism a doctrine or theorj’. 

polytype (pol'i tip), n. A cast made by 
pressing a woodcut or other plate into 
semi-fluid metal ; a print or copy taken from 
such a cast. (F. clichage, clichS.) 

This word was first used in printing at the 
beginning of the nineteenth centu^y^ The 
art or method of making polytypes is called 
poljdypage (pol' i tip a], n.). 

From E. poly- and type. 


as are used in lighthouses. Polyzonal lenses 
consisting of a number of ring-like segments 
were first made in 1811 by Sir D. Brewster. 
The segmental construction allows a large 
lens to be made with no defects and only a 
slight deviation in the rays. 

From E. poly- and Gr. zone girdle, ring. 

pomace (pum' is), n. The pulp of apples 
crushed in a cider-mill, especially after the 
juice has been pressed out. (F, marc de 
pommes.) 

In America, the crushed or pounded 
refuse, used as a fertilizer, left when oil has 
been extracted from the castor-oil bean or 
from various fish is also called - pomace. 
Castor pomace is a very valuable fertilizer. 

L.L. pomagium, pomacium, from L. pomum 
fruit, fruit-tree, apple. 

pomade (p6 mad' ; p6 mad'), n. A per- 
fumed grease or ointment for the hair. 
v.t. To treat (the hair) with pomade. Another 
form is pomatum (p6 ma' turn). (F. pom- 
made : pommader.) 

O.F. pomade, from Ital. pomada, from L. 
pomum fruit, fruit-tree, apple. 

pomander (p6' man der ; pom' an der ; 
p6 man' der), n. A perfumed ball or powder ; 
the case in which this was carried. (F. 
boule de senleiir.) 
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POMARD 


POMMEL 


In the olden days pomanders were either 
worn or carried by fashionable ladies and 
court gallants as a preventive against infec- 
tion. The case, also called a pomander, which 
contained the aromatic mixture was usually 
shaped like an apple or orange and made of 
richly ornamented gold, silver or ivory. 

Earlier form pomamhre from O.F. pomme 
d'amhre apple of ambergris. See amber. 

Pomard (p6 mar'), n. A red, full-flavoured 
Burgundy wine. Another form is Pommard 
(pom' ar). (F. pommard.) 

This wine takes its name from the village 
Pommard in the department of C6te d’Or, 
France. 

pomatum (p6 ma' turn). This is another 
form of pomade. See pomade. 

ponibe (pom' bi), «. A kind of beer drunk 
by the natives in Central and East Africa. 

Pombe is a highly intoxicating drink made 
by fermentation from grain and some kinds 
of fruit. 

Swahili pombe. 

pome (pom), n. An apple or a fruit like 
an apple ; a baU or globe of silver or other 
metal. (F. pomme.) 

This word has been used in poetry for an 
apple, but it is no longer used botanically, 
or in ordinary conversation. During the 
celebration of the Mass in cold countries, a 
pome, made of some precious metal and 
filled wth hot water, may be placed on the 
altar. This allows the priest to warm his 
hands and so handle the chalice wthout 
fear of dropping it. 

Trees and plants that bear fruits re- 
sembling apples are pomiferous (p6 mif' er 
us, adj.). 

O.F. pome, L. pomtim fruit, apple. 



Pomegranate. — A pomegranate (left), and another 
in eection, showing pulp and seeds. 


pomegranate (pom' gran at ; pum' gran 
at : pom gran' at ; pum gran' at), n. The 
fruit of a tree cultivated in warm countries ; 
the tree, Piinica Granalum, that bears this 
fruit. (F. grenade, grenadier^ 

The pomegranate fruit is about as large as 
a medium-sized orange, with a tough golden- 
coloured rind, and a juicy red pulp with 
numerous seeds embedded in it. The pome- 
granate tree is a native of North Africa and 
Western Asia, but grows in other warm 
regions. 

O.F. pome grenale, from L. pomum apple, 
granalum full of seeds, from granum seed. See 
grain [l]. 


pomelo (pom' e 16). This is another 
name for the grape-fruit. See under grape. 



Pomeranian. — A proud Pomeranian do?, the winner 
of several first prizes. 


Pomeranian (pom e ra' ni an), adj. 
Relating to or belonging to Pomerania, a 
district on the south coast of the Baltic 
Sea, now a province of Prussia, n. A native 
of Pomerania ; a Pomeranian dog. (F. 
pomeranien.) 

The industries carried on by the Pomer- 
anian people are agriculture, fishing, and 
cattle-breeding. The toy dog, called a 
Pomeranian, that is bred to-day weighs only 
a few pounds. In shape it is like a very small 
chow, with its erect ears, long coat, and bushy 
tail, curled tightly^ over its back. "The original 
breed of Pomeranian was large and muscular 
and was once commonly used as a sheep-dog. 

From L.L. Pomerania land of the Pomerdnl 
(G. Pommern) a Slavonic tribe, from Slavonic 
po-more on the sea ; E. adj. suffix -an. 

Pomfret-cake (pom' fret kak), n. A 
flat cake of liquorice made at Pomfret, now 
spelt Pontefract, in Yorkshire. 

From Anglo-F. Ponifret, L.L. {de) Ponte fracto 
of the broken bridge ; E. cake. 

pomiculture (p6' mi kul chur), n. The 
art or practice of fruit growing. (F. pomi- 
ctdturej) 

From L. pomum fruit and E. culture. 

pommel (pum' el), ii. A round knob on 
the hilt of a sword ; the projecting part in 
front of a saddle, v.t. To beat soundly as 
with the pommel of a sword. (F. pommeau ; 
mahnener, rosser.) 

William the Conqueror is said to have 
died of injuries caused by his being flung 
violently against the pommel of his saddle. 
When swords were worn as part of ordinary 
dress it was not uncommon for a gentleman 
to pommel a lazy servant, that is, to beat 
him with the pommel of his sword. To-day 
to pommel a person is to beat or pound him 
repeatedly udth the fists. Such a punishment 
is called a pommeling (pum' el ing, n.). 

M.E. and O.F. pomcl, dim. of pome apple, 
from L. pomum. 
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POMOLOGY 


PONCEAU 


pomology (p6 mol' 6 ji), n. The science 
of fruit cultivation ; a book or treatise on 
this subject. (F. pomologie.) 

The development of the delicious fruits 
we now enjoy from the wild varieties is the 
result of pomology. A pomology or a 
pomological (p6 mo loj' i kal, adj.\ treatise 
deals with the selection of fruit-trees and their 
crossing and grafting. One who studies or 
practises pomology is a pomologist (p6 mol' 
6 jist, 72.). 

From L. pomtiin fruit and E. suffix -logy. 

pomp (pomp), 72. Display of mag- 
nificence ; splendour ; state • ostentatious 
display'. (F. poinpe, fasle.) 

A king’s coronation or a royal marriage is 
usually celebrated with great pomp or 
magnificence. A king who is surrounded in 
his public life with great pomp and state may 
live very simply when not carrying out his 
kingl}’^ duties. People who are fond of 
ceremony and luxury are said to care for the 
pomps and vanities of life. 

F. pompe, L. pompa. Gr. poinpe (from 
pempezn to send) procession, parade, train. Svx. : 
Display, magnificence, splendour. 

pompano (pom' pa no), n. One of 
various food-fishes found in West Indian 
and North American waters. 

Several fisTi of different characteristics are 
noiy called by this name. A thick, blunt- 
nosed fish, rather like the horse-mackerel of 
British seas, and belonging to the genus 
TracJiyiiotus, is called pompano in the West 
Indian islands and Florida, and other 
American fishes bear the name. 

From Span, pampano. 


temples, from which the inhabitants fled 
when the fierj’^ rain of cinders overwhelmed 
their city. 

pompier (pon pya ; pom' pyer), n. A 
fireman. (F. pompier.) 

This is the French word for fireman, and 
the fireman’s scaling-ladder is often called a 
pompier-ladder (n.). This consists of a long 
pole, ufith cross-pieces for use as steps, which 
can be hooked on to a balcony or window sill. 

F. literally = pumper, from pomper to pump. 

pom-pom (pom' pom), n. An automatic 
Maxim gun. 

This quick-firing gun was first used during 
the South African War (1899-1902), and was 
so called by the soldiers on account of the 
sound of its discharge. 

pompon (pom' pon ; pou po22), 72. An 
ornamental tuft or ball worn on the clothes 
of women and children ; the round tuft of 
silk or wool on a sailor’s or soldier’s cap ; a 
chrysanthemum or dahlia with a globular 
flower. (F. pompon.) 

Pompons made of short strands of wool 
decorate children’s woollen caps. IMen of 
the Italian and French navies wear a red 
silk pompon on their caps, and some years 
ago our British foot-soldiers also wore a 
pompon on the front of their stiff-peaked 
shakos. 

F., origin obscure. 

pompous (pom' pus), adj. Self-impor- 
tant ; boastful ; inflated ; displaying pomp 
and magnificence ; stately. (F. pompeux, 
fastneux, siiffisanf, emphatiqiie.) 

We no longer say that a ceremony is 
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Pompeian,— The Street of Abundance in the ruined city 
a relic of Pompeian splendour. 

Pompeian (pom pe' an), adj. Of or 
relating to Pompeii, an ItaUan city buried 
by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius in a.d. 79. 
(F. pompcicn.) 

The excavation of Pompeii has been 
carried on gradually since 1763. Tourists 
may now walk through the Pompeian streets 
and see Pompeian shops, houses, theatres and 


, pompous if it is characterized by 

1 real stateliness and dignity. We 
now use the ivord to describe a 
ceremony distinguished by osten- 
tatious or exaggerated display. 
An arrogant self-important per- 
son is pompous, and pompous 
language is boastful or bombastic, 
j A person may write as well as 
: speak pompously (pom' piis li, 

adv.), that is, pretentiously or 
j !_2}7=V.'* with affected dignity. Pompous 
behaviour, speech and writing all 
! have the quality of pompousness 
iZ ld (pom' piis nes, 72.) or pomposity 
1 (pom pos' i ti, 72.). 

1 A. passage of music marked 
i;'-] pomposo (pom p6' so, adv.) is to 
. d '1 be played in a stately, dignified 

of Pompeii, pomposus from pompa display 

[pomp and -ous). Svx. : Boastful, 
magnificent, ostentatious, pretentious, showy. 
: Modest, simple, unaffected, 
ponceau (po72 so), 72. A coal-tar dye of 
a red or red-brown colour. (F. ponceau.) 

Formerlji-, ponceau meant a vivid shade of 
red, but now any coal-tar dye-stuff that pro- 
duces a red or red-brown colour is so called. 
From F. ponceau poppy. 
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PONCHO 


PONGO 


ponclio (pon' cho), n. A South American 
cloak, consisting of a woollen blanket, usually- 
striped, with a slit for the head ; a cycling 
cape of similar shape. (F. ponclio) 

This native garment is used by the gauchos. 
Span., from Araucanian poncho. 
pond, (pond), n. A small body of still 
water, usually of artificial formation, v.t. 
To dam up. v.i. To form a pool or pond. 
(F. etang, mare ; diguer; etabliv un etang.) 

Natural ponds, which are really very small 
lakes, are found on the heaths of Surrey and 
Berkshire. In Canada, a still pool in a tidal 
river is called a pond. Artificial ponds are 
made either by hollowing out the soil, or 
by banking up a natural hoUow so that 
moisture is collected. 

Ponds are made for such useful purposes 
as the breeding of fish and water-fowl and 
for the storing of water to drive a water-mill, 
or for purposes of amusement and recreation, 
such as swimming and skating. 

In winter ice often ponds or holds back the 
flow of water in a river. If the river overflows 
its banks, it ponds or forms pools or ponds 
in the surrounding country. 

In England, when we speak of pond-weed 
[n), we usually mean the weed called by 
botanists Potamogeton. In other parts of the 
world a variety of plants that grow in 
stagnant water are also so called. Any water- 
lily may be called a pond-lily («.), but the 
name is given especially to the yellow lily 
(Nymphaea lutea) and the white lily {Castalia 
alba). A very small pond is a pondlet (pond' 
let, n). Engineers speak of the quantity of 
water that a dam rvill hold back as the 
pondage (pond' aj, «.). 

M.E. ponde variant of pound enclosure. 


ponder (pon' der), v.t. To weigh mentally ; 
to consider with care and deliberation, v.i. 
To reflect ; ’ to meditate ; ' to ' deliberate. 
(F. peser, mediter ; reflSchir, rever.) . 

Before deciding how we sh^l spend ' a 
holiday, we may ponder whether we shall go 


to the seaside or the country. If we ponder 
too long, our holiday may be over before v/e 
have made up our mind. We may ponder over 
a difficult lesson and ponder on the remark 
of a friend if his meaning is not quite clear. 

One who ponders is a ponderer (pon' der 
er, n). We read a book ponderingly (pon' 
der ing li, adv.) if we read it reflectively 
or thoughtfully. 

An object is ponderable (pon' der abl, adj.) if 
it is capable of being weighed, or has a weight 
that can be measured or estimated. The 
state or quality of being ponderable is 
ponderability (pon der a bil' i ti, n), or 
ponderableness (pon' der abl nes, n), but these 
words are seldom used. Another word 
seldom used is ponderal (pon' der al, adj), 
which means relating to weight or estimated 
by weight. The act of weighing in a balance 
and the act of reflection or pondering in the 
mind are sometimes, though rarely, spoken 
of as ponderation (pon der a' shim, n). 

Anything very heavy or unwieldy is 
ponderous (pon' der lis, adj). A book is 
sometimes said to be ponderous if it is written 
in a dull, heavy style. A person speaks 
ponderously (pon' der us li, adv) if he speaks 
in such a way. 

. Among metals gold is distinguished by its 
great ponderosity (pon der os' i ti, n), or 
ponderousness (pon' der lis nes, n), that is, 
its great weight. These words applied to a 
speech or a book mean heaviness or dullness. 

L. pondcrdre to weigh, sum up, from pondus 
(gen -er-is) weight. Syn. : Cogitate, contem- 
plate, consider, meditate, ruminate. 

pondlet (pond' let), n. A very small 
pond. See under pond. 

pone (pon), n. A bread made 
from maize flour. (F. pain de 
mats.) 

Pone was once the principal 
food of the North American 
Indians. It was made into thin 
cakes and baked among hot 
ashes. In the southern states of 
America to-day any bread or 
biscuit made from maize flour is 
called pone. 

Native word. 

pongee (pun je'), n. A soft, 
unbleached Chinese silk, (F. 
■ pongee) 

Pongee is made from silk spun 
by a wild silkworm which lives 
on oak leaves. It is manufac- 
tured largely at Chefoo, in 
China, and is known in the East 
as Chefoo silk. 

Possibly from Chinese piin-chl own loom, or 
pun-chch own weaving (= home made). 

pongo (pong' go), n. A large ape. (F, 
gorille.) 

Early writers used the native word pongo 
as a name for the chimpanzee or the gorilla. 
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PONIARD 


The orang-utan of Borneo has been wrongly 
called pongo. 

Native name in West Africa. 

poniaxd. (pon' yard), n. A short, narrow 
dagger, v.t. To stab with a poniard. (F. 
poig 7 iard ; poigtiarder.) 

In the Middle Ages, when life was held 
cheap, a poniard was often the means by 
which a man rid himself of his enemy. Until 
recently bandits in Sicily and South Italy 
used to poniard travellers on lonely roads. 

F. poigitard from poiiig list ; cp. Ital. pttgnale. 
Span. piinaJ ; all from L. pugnus fist. 

pons (ponz), «. A bridge-like structure ; 
a band of fibres uniting the two hemispheres 
of the cerebellum. (F. pont.) 

The name pons asinorum («.), or asses’ 
bridge, is given jocularly to the fifth 
proposition of the fcst book of Euclid, be- 
cause beginners often find it difiicult to 
“ get over." Any such difficulty may be 
described as a pons asinorum. 

The two sides of the lower part of the 
brain, the cerebellum, are connected by a 
bundle of cross fibres known as the pons 
Varolii (??.), named after t''aroli, an Italian 
anatomist. Anything relating to this pons 
can be called pontic (pon' tik, adj.). 

L. = bridge. 

Pontic [i] (pon' tik), adj. Of, relating 
to, or obtained from the Black Sea, or the 
adjacent regions. (F. dxi Pont Etixin.) 

In very ancient times, the inland sea we 
now call the Black Sea, was known to the 
Greeks as Pontos Axenos, the inhospitable 
sea. The Pontic waters were far from 
hospitable to sailors, as in them storms and 
fogs were frequently met with, and the 
dwellers on the coasts were hostile to 
strangers. Later, when Greek colonies 
sprang up, the name was changed to Pontos 
Euxeinos, the hospitable sea. 

From L. Poniicus belonging to Pontiis (Enxmits) 
the Black Sea, from Gr. pontos sea. 

pontic [z] (pon' tik). For this word see 
under pons. 

pontifex (pon' ti feks), n. A member of 
the most important college of priests in 
ancient Rome. pi. pontifices (pon tif' i sez). 
(F. pontife.) 

A pontifex held his office for life. Originally 
he %vas chosen by the other members of the 
college, but towards the end of the Republic 
a system of popular election was substituted. 
The head of the Sacred College was the 
Pontifex Maximus (n.), who was charged 
with the administration of the religious 
laws and the regulation of the state worship. 
The other pontifices acted as his advisory 
council and had the keeping of the state 
archives. 

The title of Pontifex iMaximus was taken by 
all the Roman emperors, until Theodosius 
the Great resigned it on his recognition of 
Christianity in a.d. 380. Later the title passed 
to the Popes. 
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^PONTITJE’ 

Generally derivecU^m L pojxtifexp^ 
builder, from pons {^c^^z^: ^mi -is) bridge'' and 
suffix -fex from facere to inaTce~; though others 
suggest Oscan puntis expiatory sacrifice as a 
component part. 



Pontiff. — His Holiness Pope Pius XI, Sovereign 
Pontiff of the Roman Catholic Church. He was 
elected on February 6tb, 1922. 


pontifi (pon' tif), n. The Pope ; a high 
priest of any religion or cult. (F. pontife.) 

When we speak of the Pontiff to-day, we 
mean the Pope, or bishop of Rome, but in the 
Middle Ages any bishop of the Western 
Church was called a pontiff. The Pope’s full 
title is the Sovereign Pontiff. 

An act or ceremony performed by the 
Pope is pontifical (pon tif' ik al, adj.). The 
acts of a mediaeval bishop or of the pontifices 
of ancient Rome might also be said by an 
historian to be pontifical. A book that 
contains the forms of rites and sacraments 
to be performed by bishops of the Church of 
Rome is called a pontifical [n.]. The vest- 
ments of a bishop are sometimes called 
pontificals (n.pl.). 

In a figurative sense, we sometimes speak 
of a person who is a great authority on any 
subject as a pontiff. Similarly, we say 
that such a person speaks in a pontifical 
manner when he lays down the law upon 
a subject. 

To perform the functions of a pontiff or 
bishop, especially at IMass, is to pontificate 
(pon tif' i kat, v.i.). On such occasions the 
Pope or a bishop may be said to pontificate 
(v.i.) IMass, etc. The period of time during 
which a Pope is in office is his pontificate 
(pon tif' i kat, n.). 

When a Pope or bishop takes part in the 
celebration of the Mass or other religious 
ceremony he is said to assist pontifically 
(pon tif' ik al li, adv.). We sometimes say 
a person behaves pontifically if he behaves in 
a dogmatic or commanding manner. Tq 
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PONTIL 


POOL 


talk in a dogmatic or authoritative way is to 
pontify (pon' ti fi, v.i.). 

F. pontife, as preceding 

pontil (pon' til), n. An iron rod used by 
glass-blowers for handling or supporting 
hot glass in the process of manufacture. 
Another form is punty (pun' ti). (F. pontil.) 

F., apparently from Ital. puniello dim. of 
pitnto point. 

pont-levis (pon le ve ; pont lev' is), «. 
A drawbridge ; in horsemansliip, the re- 
peated rearing of a horse on its hind legs. 
(F. pont-levis.) 

This word has gone out of use. It is 
easy to see how the action of drawing up 
the floor of the bridge gave its name to the 
action of a horse that constantly reared up 
on its hind legs. 

F. = drawbridge. 

pontonier (pon to ner'), n. A soldier 
in charge of a pontoon ; one in charge of the 
construction of a pontoon bridge. (F. 
pontonnier.) 

The sappers of the Royal Engineers are 
the pontoniers of the British army, but they 
are seldom called by this name to-day. 

F. pmitonmer from ponton pontoon. 

pontoon (pon toon'), M. A floating vessel, 
used to support the roadway of a floating 
military bridge ; a caisson ; a flat-bottomed 
barge, fitted with cranes for raising weights 
or drawing piles, u.t. To bridge with pontoons. 
(F. ponton.) 


i-. 



Pontoon. — Pontoons raising the U.S. submarine 
S4 from the bed of the sea, near Provlncetown, 
Massachusetts. 


The pontoons used in the construction of 
temporary military bridges are usually flat- 
bottomed deck boats of wood or canvas, 
anchored and lightly joined together. The 
caissons used in refloating submerged vessels 
and the barges used in heeling a ship on her 
side for repairs are also known as pontoons. 

In remote parts of the world a river may 
be permanently bridged by a pontoon-hridge 
{«.). Boats coming to such a bridge have to 


be landed and re- 
floated on the other 
side. Pontoon- 
bridges used in 
modem warfare are 
capable of support- 
ing railways. 

F. ponton dim. ol 
ponl, L. pons bridge. 

pony (p6' ni), n. 

A horse of a small 
breed. (F. poney.) 

' A pony is never 
more than fourteen 
hands high. Some 
wild ponies are much 
smaller, measuring only from eight to ten 
hands. Sure-footed and with great powers of 
endurance, the pony can be used for riding 
over rough country and for haulage work. 
The ponies used in drawing trucks of coal 
in mines are known as pit ponies (n.pl.). 

The engine known as a pony-engine («.) is a 
small locomotive used in shunting. A pony- 
glass (w.) or pony -tumbler (n.) is a small 
tumbler. 

Sc. powney, assumed to be from O.F. poitlenel 
dim. of poiilain colt, foal, from L. putlus foal. 

pood (pood), n. A Russian weight equal 
to about thirty-six pounds avoirdupois. 

Rus. pnd from Low G. or Norse pund round. 

poodle (poo' dl), n. A pet dog with very 
long curly hair, often clipped and shaved 
in a fanciful style, v.t. To clip (a dog’s hair) 
in this style. (F. caniche.) 

The poodle was a very popular breed in 
the last half of the nineteenth century. 
Usually black, but sometimes white, its 
long hair, if undipped, conceals its face and 
gives it a grotesque appearance. It is one of 
the most affectionate and intelligent of dogs, 
but is seldom seen except in circuses. 

G. pitdel{-htind) ; cp. Dutch poedel(-hond), 
Dan., Swed.pndel ; akin to E. puddle, the poodle 
being a good water-dog. 

pooL (poo : pu), inter. An expression of 
contempt or impatience. (F. Bah, allons 
done.) 

This is not considered a polite way of 
expressing either impatience or scorn. To 
pooh-pooh (pu pod, v.i.) a difficulty is to 
sneer at it or make light of it. 

pooka (poo' ka), n. A malignant sprite. 

The pooka is the Irish equivalent of the 
Enghsh hobgoblin Puck. According to the 
legends he generally took the form of an 
animal, usually a horse. In this shape he 
was said to appear to travellers on lonely 
roads, frightening their own horses and 
causing them to shy. 

Irish ptica hobgoblin. See Puck. 

pool [i] (pool), n. A small body of water, 
usually stiU and of natural formation ; a 
deep still place in the course of a river or 
other stream ; a pond or small lake ; a 
collection of standing water or other 
liquid ; a puddle, v.t. To make (a hole) 
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POOL 


POOR 


for a wedge ; to undercut (coal) in mining. 
(F. mare, Slang, flaque ; haver, sous-caver.) 

M.E. pol, A.-S. pdl ; cp. Dutch poel. G pfuol, 
Welsh pwll, Irish poll are borrowed 

pool [2] (pool), n. The receptacle for the 
stakes or forfeits in card and other games ; 
the stakes and forfeits themselves ; a game 
played on a billiard table ; the collective 
stakes of a number of people in a betting 
transaction ; a combination of persons or 
commercial companies for speculative action ; 
the fund subscribed for this ; an arrange- 
ment between former competitors to fix rates 
or prices to abolish competition, v.t. To put 
into a common stock or common fund : to 
combine. (F. poiile.) 

In most games the contents of the pool 
go to the winner. He is then said to have 
taken the pool. The game called pool is 
usually played \vith billiard balls of various 
colours. Each player tries to pocket the balls 
of his opponents in a certain order without 
pocketing the cue-ball. One system of 
gaihbling on horse-racing provides for the 
formation of a pool consisting of all the 
stakes made on the different horses. After 
the race the pool is divided between the 
backers of the winning horse. 

A pool of speculators on the Stock Exchange 
can increase or lower the value of stocks to 
suit their own interests. In some parts of 
England to-day large dairy companies have 
formed a pool or combine to fix the price of 
milk in their localities. Railway companies 
are said to pool their traffic when they agree 
to distribute the total traffic over their 
lines in specified proportions. 

Probably from F. poide hen, in jocular sense. 

poon (poon), n. A large tree of the genus 
Calophyllum, found in the East Indies. 

The poon has large oblong leaves and 
sweet-smelling flowers. The fruit resembles a 
walnut and is of a dark reddish colour. The 
seeds 3deld a bitter, scented oil known as 
poon-oil (n.), which is used by the natives 
for burning in lamps and to make a healing 
ointment. Poon-wood («.) is largely used 
in ship building, especially for making masts 
and strong light spars. 

From Cingalese puna. 


often the roof of a cabin built in the 
stem. 

In nautical language, a wave is said to 
poop the stem of a ship, and a ship to poop 
a heavy sea. Any ship having a poop is 
pooped (poopt, adj.). This word is usually 
used in combination with another adjective. 
We may say, for example, that the old 
Spanish fighting ships were high-pooped. 

F. poupe, L. puppts poop, stern. 

poor (poor), adj. Possessed of little 
money: necessitous; indigent; destitute; 
unproductive ; in poor condition ; lacking ; 
insufficient ; of little value ; inferior ; mean - 
spirited ; insignificant ; unfortunate. (F. 
pauvre, nScessileux, sterile, insuffisant, sans 
valeur, inferieur, mesquin. insignificant, 
malheureux .) 

A man may be said to be poor in compari- 
son with another. who is rich, but he may not 
be so poor that he cannot afford to buy the 
necessities of life. Poor soil needs treatment 
with manure to make it fertile, otherwise it 
will only yield a poor crop. A farmer may 
say a horse or cow is in poor condition if it 
is emaciated from poor feeding. A picture 
is poor if it lacks artistic merit. 

If we help a beggar with a gift of money 
it is a poor return if he robs us. We should 
be justified in saying that he was a poor 
specimen of humanity. To speak of a fellow- 
creature as a poor fellow is to express pity 
for him in rather a contemptuous way. 

When we speak of the poor we mean those 
people who lack the comforts and good things 
of life, or those more often called paupers, 
who have to depend for their maintenance 
on charity or parish relief. In most churches 
there is a poor-box [n.), in which we place 
contributions for the relief of the poor. The 
poorhouse («.) is an older name for the work- 
house. The poor-law («.) is the body of laws, 
enacted by Parliament from time to time, 
relating to the management of the funds 
collected for the maintenance of paupers. 
The Poor Clares (n.pl.) are an order of 
Franciscan nuns founded by St. Clare, a 
close friend of St. Francis of Assisi, early in 
the thirteenth century. They are also known 
as Clarisses. 


poop (poop), n. The stern of a ship ; 
deck above the ordi- 
nary deck in the after- — 7 ^ v — " 

part of a ship. v.l. Of a 

wave, to break heavily 

on the poop or stern 

of; of a ship, to ship 1 ■ j 

(a sea) in this way. 

(F. dunetle, poupe.) iV V 1 V i 
In the days of the ||\r ! | 

old galleons the poop 

was the highest deck ;• • ■* - ■ 

of aU. It was usually " 

gilded and kept for the ■ ! ■ ' ‘ ' 

use of a passenger of UJJi’li'iJ LLlII 
high rank. On modem _ __ 

ships the poop is 


If we go out 





Poop. — ^The officer of the watch and the steersman 
on the poop of a saih'ns ship. 


without a waterproof or 
umbrella on a wet day 
~j we are poorly (poor' li, 
^ adv.) or inadequately 
equipped against the 
'j rain. A book is said to 
t be poorly written if it 
! is written in an inferior 
I way. We sometimes 
! say a person lives 
j poorly if he lives 
j meanly or uncomfort- 
ably. Colloquially, we 
^ may say that a person 
“ looks poorly {adj.) if he 
appears iU or delicate. 
Poorness (poor' nes, n.) 
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POP 


POPE 


is the quality or state of being poor in any 
sense of the word. 

The little scarlet pimpernel has been given 
the name of poor man’s weather-glass [n.), 
because its flowers open only in fine weather. 
A dog that is cowardly and turns tail at once if 
attacked is poor-spirited {adj,). In a man poor- 
spiritedness [n.) signifies either a mean char- 
acter or a lack of pluck and determination. 

M.E. poure, O.F. pov(e)re, from L. pauper 
{see pauper). Syn. : adj. Indigent, needy, penni- 
less. Ant. : adj. Affluent, moneyed, rich, wealthy. 



Pop-gun. — A pop-gun is a tube with a close-fitting 
piston which drives out a cork from the muzzle. 


pop (pop), v.i. To make a sharp, ^uick 
sound or report ; to burst tvith a noise of 
this kind ; to discharge a fire-arm ; to jump, 
move, pass, come or go quickly, unexpectedly, 
or suddenly, v.t. To cause to make a sharp 
sound ; to thrust, push or put suddenly or 
hastily; to fire (a gun), adv. Abruptly; 
suddenly, n. A sharp, explosive noise or 
report ; an effervescing drink. (F. iclater, 
s’hancer, monter subitement ; changer de place, 
iirer ; clac, pan-, claquement.) 

A gun pops or makes a sharp report when 
fired. Rabbits pop into their holes at the 
sound of the pop of a distant gun. Colloquially, 
we may say that we axe going to pop in 
and see a friend, or that we will pop our 
work away and be ready for a walk. Ginger- 
beer and other drinks that issue from the 
bottle with a slight explosion are often called 
pop by children. 

The berries of certain trees go pop or burst 
with a popping sound if trodden on. In order 
to pop com (that is, maize) we place it on an 
iron tray and heat it until it bursts, and 
exposes the white inner heart. The name, 'pop- 
corn {n.) is given to Indian com or maize that 
has been popped in this way. A pop-gun (ii.) is 
a tube wdth a close-fitting piston. When 
the piston is pushed in quickly, the com- 
pression of the air inside the tube drives out 
a cork stuck in the muzzle. 

In cricket, the white line marked four feet 
from the wicket in a line ndth the stumps is 
called the batting-crease, or popping- crease 
(«.). Anything that makes a popping sound 
is a popper (pop' er, «.). In America, the 
wire basket or tray used in popping maize is 
also so called. 

Imitative. 


pope (pop), n. The Bishop of Rome as 
supreme head on earth of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; a parish priest of the 
Orthodox Church ; a small fish. (F. pape.) 

The Pope is the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and as the successor of St. 
Peter, the first Bishop of Rome, claims 
spiritual authority over all persons baptised 
in that Church. According to Roman 
theology, the Pope is protected by God from 
the possibility of mistake when he officially 
teaches the Church on doctrine or morals. 

In the Middle Ages, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, the head of Greek or 
Orthodox Christianity, was also given the 
title of pope. In some countries of eastern 
Europe to-day the parish priests and military 
chaplains of the Orthodox Church are called 
popes. In a figurative sense, we sometimes 
speak of a person who is the supreme 
authority on any subject, or of one who never 
admits he can make a mistake as a-pope. - 

A round game, now generally called New- 
market, played with a pack of cards from 
which the eight of diamonds has been re- 
moved was formerly called Pope Joan («,), 
after a legendary woman Pope. The pope’s 
eye {n.) is a gland surrounded by fatty 
tissue in the thigh of a sheep or ox. A 
broom with a long liandle, used for dusting 
ceilings is called a pope’s head {n.). A cactus 
plant, common in the West Indies and 
Florida, is also popularly called pope’s head. 
The scientific name is Melocacfus communis. 
The pope or ruffe [Acerina cerntta) is a fresh- 
water fish, three or four inches long, of an 
olive brown or greyish colour. 

The dignity and office of a Pope and also 
the time that he holds that office are his 
popedom (pop' dom, n.). In a figurative 
sense, a system of government in which a 
single person holds supreme authority is also 
called popedom. When a Pope dies, the 
Church is popeless (pop' les, adj.) during the 
interval before a new Pope is elected by the 
College of Cardinals. 

People hostile to the Roman Church some- 
times speak of its doctrines and practices as 
popery (P°P^ ^ may also hear 

religious ceremonies that resemble those of 
the Roman Church called popish (pop' ish, 
adj.). A clergyman of another denomination 
who introduced such ceremonies might be 



Pope. — ^Tbe popci also called the ruffe, is a small 
freshwater fish. 
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POPINJAY 


POPPY 


accused by his opponents of acting popishly 
{pop' ish. li, adv.). 

O.E., L.L. papa, Gr. papas father (papa) ; in 
the sense of priest Old Slavonic poptt, probably 
through Teut. (cp. G. pfaffe priest), from Gr. 

popinjay (pop' in ja), n. A representation 
of a parrot used as a mark in archeiy ; 
a conceited chattering fop ; in heraldrj', a 
parrot. (F. papegai, petit-mattre, fat.) 

In archeiy^ matches a wooden parrot 
ornamented with coloured wool and feathers 
was set on a pole and used as a target. 
The competitor who brought down this mark 
was called captain of the popinjay for the 
rest of the day. The gaudy colouring of the 
parrot, once commonly called a popinjay, and 
its habit of repeating words without under- 
standing, led to the name being used for a 
chattering over-dressed person. In some parts 
of England, the green woodpecker is known 
as the popinjay. 

O.F. papegai, papingay ; cp. Dutch papegaai, 
G. papagei parrot, probably from .Arabic babaghd. 
Imitative. 

poplar (pop' lar), n. A tree of the genus 
Papidus, having soft, light timber. (F. 
peuplier.) 

The poplars are natives of the north tem- 
perate zone. Tall and straight and of rapid 
grotvth, they produce a Ught timber of loose 
grain largely used for dairy utensils and in 
toy -making. The flowers are catkins, which 
appear before the tremulous leaves. The 
grey poplar {Popidus canescens) and the 
aspen grow in the British Isles. 

O.F. poplier, from L. pdptdus poplar, and 
sufitx -aris. 

poplin (pop' lin), n. A woven fabric of 
silk and worsted ; an imitation of this. 
(F. popeline.) 

Poplin has a corded surface and is rvoven 
with a silk warp and a woof of either Unen 
or wool. It is made in different weights and 
used either for dresses or as a furnishing 
material. It received its name from the fact 
that it was first manufactured in the papal 
tovm of A\-ignon. The best poplins are now 
made in Ireland, but imitations made almost 
entirely of cotton are manufactured in 
Manchester. 

F. popeline, Ital. papalina papal, because 
made at Airignon when a papal possession. 

popliteal (pop lit' e al), adj. Of or per- 
taining to the hollow behind the knee joint. 
Another form is poplitic (pop h't' ik, adj.). 
(F. poplite.) 

The popliteal tendons are the hamstrings, 
and the artery running through the ham is 
called the popliteal artery. 

From Modem L. popliteus, adj. from L. poples 
(acc. poplit-em) the ham, hough, and E. suffix -al. 

popper (pop'er). For this word, see under 
pop. 

poppet (pop' et), n. The movable head- 
stock of a lathe ; one of the posts supporting 
a ship during launching ; a pulley-frame over 
a mine shaft ; a piece of wood to fit into the 



Poppet. — The poppets 
oi a boat. They are 
fixed to the gunwale. 


gunwale of a boat; 
one of the bars of a 
capstan. (F. poupee, 
chevalement, chevalel 
d’ extraction.) 

Formerly poppet 
was a term of endear- 
ment and was also 
used to mean a small 
or dainty person, or 
a little doll. The 
latter meaning is 
now confined to the 
variant form of this 
word — ^puppet. 


The poppet or poppet-head (w.) of a lathe 
is also called a puppet. It has a pointed 
mandrel on which the work to be turned is 
revolved. The mandrel can be moved in or 
out by a screw. The type of valve called a 
poppet-valve (n.), puppet-valve, or mushroom 
valve, is used in most motor-car engines and 
gas-engines. Poppets are pieces of wood 
which fit into the gunwales of boats which 
have square rowlocks, and are used when 
the boat is under sail to keep out the sea. 
Variant of puppet. See puppet, 
popping-crease (pop'' ing kres). For 
this word, see under pop. 

popple (pop' 1), v.i. To toss or bob up 
and down in water ; to ripple ; to pop 
continuously, n. A strong ripple. (F. 
clapoter, se rider ; clapotis, ride.) 

Cp. Dutch popelen to babble, to throb. See pop. 
poppy (pop' i), n. A plant of the genus 
Papaver, having showy flowers, usually with 
four petals. (F. pavot, coqnelicot.) 



Poppy.— ^TBe common wild poppy of the fields. Its 
brilliant bloom is beautiful but soon fades. 

The common red poppy {Papaver rhoeas) is 
a troublesome cornfield w^eed, but, to towns- 


folk, a poppied (pop' id, adj.) field, is a brave 
sight. The most important poppy is the 
opium poppy {n.) — P. soinniferiim — from the 
seeds of which poppy-oil {n.) is obtained. 
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POPSY 


POPULOUS 


This is used in much the same way as olive 
oil, which it resembles. The unripe seed 
capsules of this and other species yield a 
juice, which when dried is known as opium. 
This is one of the most important medicines. 

Alany cultivated varieties of the poppy 
have double flowers, and the richness and 
showiness of their colouring makes them 
popular garden plants. A bright scarlet dress 
might be said to be poppy-coloured (adj.). 
The finial or carved ornament on the upright 
ends of stalls or pews in churches is called a 
poppy-head {n.). There are beautiful early 
examples of this form of decoration in 
Henry VII ’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey. 

A.-S. popig, popaeg, from L. papaver. 

popsy (pop ' si) , u . A term of endearment 
for a girl. (F. mignonne, cherie.) 

Popsy and popsy-wopsy (pop' si wop' si, n.), 
a similar term of endearment, were used more 
often in Victorian times than to-day. 

Probably coined from poppet. 

populace (pop' u las), n. The common 
people ; the rabble. (F. populace, fotile, 
canaille.) 

The term populace is generally used in a 
somewhat contemptuous sense. 

F , from Ital. popolaccio, popolazzo riffraff, 
from popolo people, L. populus. The Ital. suffixes 
are contemptuous. Syn. ; Masses, mob, rabble. 


f •' 



Popular. — Father Christmas, a popular figure, cornered by clamber- 
ing and clamorous children as he arrives by motor-car. 


popular (pop' u lar), adj. Pertaining 
to the people ; understood or liked by 
ordinary people ; generally admired or 
beloved ; favourite ; cheap ; common. 
(F. popiilaire, vidgaire, has.) 

Popular government is a form of govern- 
ment carried on in the interests of the m2isses 
of people. A book of popular science deals 
with science in a way that ordinarj’^ folk can 
understand ; and an article sold at a popular 
price is adapted to the means of such people. 
A popular preaclj^er is one who finds favour 
with large numbers of people. Ideas that 
are held by the people at large may be termed 
popular ideas \ 

I 

\ 


The fact or condition of being esteemed by 
one’s friends, or by the people general^, is 
popularity (pop u lar' i ti, «.). When a pla}' 
wins popularity, that is, favour wth the 
public as a whole, it generally runs for a 
long period, and is widely patronized. 
Broadcasting has done much to popularize 
(pop' u lar iz, v.t.) good music, that is, to 
make it popular with the people at large. 
Some people are able to popularize a difficult 
subject, that is, they are able to treat it in 
such a manner that it can be grasped and 
appreciated by the public. The process or 
act of popularizing is called popularization 
(pop u lar i za' shun, «.). A thing is popularly 
(pop' u lar li, adv.) believed if commonly 
or generally believed, and a case is popularly 
stated when it is made intelligible to the 
general public. A popularly written book is 
written in ordinary language, or in a style 
that people can understand. 

L. popularis, from populus people. Syn. : 
Acceptable, common, favoured, general, plain. 
Ant. ; Difficult, technical, unpopular. 

populate (pop' u lat), v.t. To people ; 
to fill with people ; to inhabit. (F. peupler, 
habiter.) 

Australia and New Zealand have been 
populated largely by emigrants from Great 
Britain. Their population (pop u la' shim, 
n.), that is, the total number of 
people living in a country, con- 
sists chiefly of people of British 
stock. There are still, however, 
large areas in Australia that the 
government of the Common- 
wealth 'would like to populate. 
At one time huge lizards and 
other strange monsters populated 
or inhabited the world. 

L.L. populatiis, p.p. of populdre. 
See people, popular. 

populin (pop' u lin), n. A 
sweet, white, crystalline chemical, 
extracted from the bark, root, 
and leaves of the aspen. (F. 
popidine.) 

F. popidine from L. populus 
[tremula) aspen. 

pop'ulism (pop' u lizm), n. 
The doctrines of the People’s 
Party of the United States. 

In 1892 a political party was formed in 
America for the purpose of securing the 
limitation of private ownership of land, 
nationalization of railways, a graduated 
income tax, etc. Its principles were known as 
populism. The Populist (pop' u list, adj.), or 
People’s Party, as this body was called, 
became a third party in American politics. Its 
adherents were later absorbed by the Demo- 
crats and Republicans, both of which parties 
had certain populistic (pop u lis' tik, adj.) 
features. 

From L, populus people and -ism. 

populous (pop' u lus), adj. Densely 
populated ; full of people. (F. populeitx.) 
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PORBEAGLE 


PORCUPINE 


The crowded or thickly inhabited parts 
of a town are described as its more populous 
districts. Belgium is the most populously 
(pop' u lus li, adv.) or thickly inhabited 
country in Europe. It has an average 
of about six hundred and seventy people 
to every' square mile. The populousness 
(pop' u his nte, ti.), or density of population, 
of some parts of China is even greater. 

From L. populosus, adj. from poptthis people. 

porbeagle (por' begl). "rhis is another 
name for the mackerel-shark. See imdei 
mackerel. 

porcelain (por' se Ian ; por' slin), n. 
A fine kind of eai-thenware, thin and usually 
translucent ; an article made of this. 
adj. Made of porcelain. (F. porcelaine.) 

There are two kinds of porcelain, the 
“ hard paste ” variety that is made, for 
instance, at SSvres and Berlin, and the 
English " soft paste ” porcelain. The former 
is composed of kaolin and feldspar ; the 
latter contains bone-ash in addition, and 
may' have Cornish stone in place of the feld- 
spar. Both kinds have a transparent glaze. 

The Chinese were the first to make porce- 
lain, probably in the T'ang Dynasty {618-907). 
Their porcelain factories were visited by 
Marco Polo in the thirteenth century. The 
introduction of porcelain articles from 
China — hence the name of china for this 
kind of pottery — stimulated Europeans to 
imitate it. The earliest-known specimens of 
European manufacture belong to the late 
sixteenth century. The leading English 
kinds — Worcester, Derby, Chelsea, Bow, etc. 
— date from the eighteenth century'. 

In geology, contact with igneous rocks is 
said to porcelainize (por' se la niz, v.t.) clays 
and shales, the igneous contact hardens and 
alters them, converting the strata into a 
porcelainous (por' slin lis, adj.), porcellaneous 
(por se la' ne us, adj.), porcellanic (por se 
Ian' ik, adj.), or porcellanous (por sel' a nus, 
adj.) substance, that is, one having the nature 
of or resembh'ng porcelain. An example of 
this naturally-baked material is porcellanite 
(por sel' a nit, n.), which is a clay por- 
celainized by volcanic heat, and somewhat 
resembling jasper. 

A porcelain-cement («.) is a cement used 
for mending broken china and glass-ware. 
One kind is made by grinding up white 
lead in linseed-oil, and another by mixing 
plaster of Paris with white of egg. Porcelain- 
clay [n.) is china-clay or kaoUn. 

From F. porcelatne, O.F. potircelaine cowrie 
shell, afterwards china-ware, Ital. porceltana; 
cp. Span, and Port, porcelana, Dutch porselein, 
G. porzellaii. Perhaps from Ital. porcella little 
pig. which the cowrie resembles. 

porch (porch), n. A. covered approach to 
a doorway ; the structure or cover forming 
this. (F. portique, porclie.) 

We may shelter from rain in the porch 
of a public building fronting on the street. 
Jtlany' churches have their mam doors porched 
(porcht, adjP\, or provided with porches. 
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but small doors, such 
as the entrance to 
the vestry, are 
usually porchless 
(porch' les, adj ). 

Zeno (342 - 270 
B.c ), the founder of 
the Stoic school of 
philosophy held dis- 
cussions with his 
pupils in a colon- 
nade at Athens 
called the Porch. In 


Porch.— A porch at ihe a figurative sense, 

doorway of a house. SChOOl Of philos- 

ophers and their philosophy is termed the 
Porch. 


F. porche, L. porhctis, from porta gate, and 
sufiSx -tens. 

porcine (por' sin), adj. Of or like swine. 
(F. porcin, de cochon.) 

L. porcinus, from porcus a pig. See pork. 

porcupine (por' ku pin), n. A quadruped, 
having its body and tail protected by 
erectile quills. (F. porc-epic.) 

The common porcupine {Hystnx ertstata) 
IS found in southern Europe and Africa. It 
is over two feet long and is armoured with 
long black and white quills. Those in the 
tail can be rattled as a warning to enemies. 
When attacked the porcupine pshes back- 
wards at its enemy, which it can hurt 
severely. Porcupines feed by night and 
keep in their burrows during the day. 
American species of porcupine have shorter 
quills, barbed at the tips, and long tails. 

The echidna, an Australian animal that 
somewhat resembles a porcupine, is also 
called the porcupine ant-eater («.). The 
porcupine fish («.) is the diodon of tropical 
seas. It has a spiny skin. Both animals 
are so named because of their porcupiny (por' 
ku pi ni, adj.) or porcupinish (por' ku pin isli 
adj.) appearance. 



Porcupine. — A mother porcupine and her little one. 
They are armed vrith quills. 
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In the Australian genus of grasses called 
Triodia or porcupine-grass («.) the leaves have 
sharp points. In the North American por- 
cupine-grass {Stipa spartea) each seed is tipped 
with a long spiral awn. If the seeds get 
entangled in the wool of sheep the twisting 
and untwisting of the awn sometimes drive 
the seed into the flesh. The outer wood of the 
coco-nut palm is called porcupine wood {n.), 
because, when it is cut along the grain, it 
shows markings like porcupine quills. 

M.E. porkepyn, O.F. pore espin (Span, pnerco 
espin, Ital. porco spinoso), from L. porous hog 
and spina thorn. 

pore [i] (por), n. A tiny hole, especially 
in the skin ; a leaf stoma. (F. pore.) 

Perspiration is exuded through the pores 
of our skin. In plants, small openings in a 
ripe seed capsule for the discharge of seeds 
may be termed pores. Anything that has 
pores is porous (por' lis, adj.). Sometimes we 
find to our sorrow that a flower-vase is 
porous as it lets out the water. The form 
porose (por os', adj.) is used only in zoology, 
for instance in speaking of certain corals. 
The state of being porous is porousness (por' 
us nes, n.) or porosity (p6 ros' i ti, n.). 

F., from L. porus, Gr. poros passage, pore. 

pore [2] (por), v.i. To gaze attentively 
or steadUy ; to be absorbed in reading, study 
or meditation. (F. s’abhner, s'absorber.) 

An earnest scholar who is absorbed in 
reading is said to pore over his book, and 
may be described as a porer (por' er, «.). 
Lovers of books are sometimes warned 
against poring out their eyes by close reading. 

Perhaps akin to peer, but both words are of 
obscure origin. Cp. Dutch porren to poke. 

porge (porj), v.t. To make (a carcass) 
clean according to Jewish ritual, by removing 
certain sinews. 

The Jewish butcher who porges slaughtered 
animals to make the meat fit for eating by 
those strict Jews who still observe this 
ceremonial rule, is called a porger (porj 'er,«.). 
According to the Bible (Genesis xxxii, 24-32), 
the custom is connected with the shrinking 
of a sinew in Jacob’s thigh when he wrestled 
with God. 

Apparently variant of purge. See purge. 

porgy (por' ji), 11. An American sea-fish 
resembhng the bream. 

Various species of Sparidae or sea breams 
are called porgies. They are quite distinct 
from the bream, which is a freshwater fish. 
Porgies are esteemed as a food-fish by 
Americans. 

Span, and Port, pargo sea-bream, probably L. 
pargus a kind of fish. 

Porifera (p6 rif ' er a), n.pl. The sponges. 

The class of Protozoa commonly known as 
SDonges, are called by the scientific name of 
Porifera, because of the numerous pores in 
their body-walls. 

A member of the Porifera may be described 
as a poriferan (p6 rif' er an, n.), or as a 



Euspongia officinalis. 

poriferan [adj.) or poriferal (po rif' er al, adj.) 
organism. 

From L. porus pore and -ferus bearing, 
poriferous (p6 rif' er us), adj. Bearing or 
covered with pores. (F. poreux.) 

A scientist might speak of a poriferous 
surface, and describe a minute hole resembling 
a pore as a poriform (por' i form, adj.) 
aperture. 

From 'L.porus pore [i], with E. adj .sufiix -ferotts. 
porism (por' izm ; por' izm), n. A form 
of geometrical proposition among the ancient 
Greeks. (F. porisme.) 

According to some writers this was another 
word for corollary, that is, for a proposition 
which fbllows simply from pne of a series of 
propositions, and which is stated at its 
conclusion. Others regard it as a proposition 
which affirms the possibility of discovering 
such conditions as \vill make a problem 
capable of an indefinite number of solutions. 
Such propositions are porismatic (por iz mat' 
ik ; por iz mat' ik, adj.), or poristic (por 
is'tik, adj.). 

From Gr. porismos procuring, means of 
acquiring, gain, from porizein to fetch, provide, 
contrive from poros way. See pore [i]. 

pork (pork), n. The flesh of swine as food, 
especially uncured. (F. pore.) 

The trade of a pork butcher («.) is the 
killing of pigs and the selling of pork. A 
great deal of fresh pork is used in the prepara- 
tion of pork-pies [n.pl.), which consist of 
finely cut up pork entirely enclosed in pie- 
crust. The pork-pie, or pork-pie hat («.), once 
worn by women, had a flat crown with straight 
sides and a tumed-up brim. Men’s hats of 
a similar shape have been called pork-pies. 

A pig raised for killing, especially a young 
hog that has been fattened for pork, is called 
a porker (pork' er, «.). A porket (pork' et, «.), 
or porkling (pork' ling, n.) is a young pig. 
Veal may be said to have a porky (pork' i, 
adj.) appearance, that is, it resembles pork ; 
but a porky person ’is fleshy or obese. 

F. pore, L. porous swine, akin to E. -farrow. 

poroplastic (por 6 plas' tik ; por 6 
plas' tik), adj. Both porous and plastic. 

This word is used only of felt which can 
be moulded when heated, but becomes stiff 
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on cooling. It has been used in surgery for 
splints. 

From E. porous and plastic. 
porous (por'us). For this word, porous- 
ness, etc., see under pore [i]. 

porpli 3 rry (por' fi ri), n. An igneous 
rock consisting of feldspar or quartz crystals 
embedded in a compact ground-mass ; any 
unstratified rock having a ground-mass full 
of mineral crystals. Another form is 
porphyrite (por' fi rit). (F. porphyre.) 

Formerly the name porphyry was restricted 
to a porphyritic (por fi rit' ik, adj.) or 
porphyritical (por fi rit' ik al, adj.) rock 
quarried in Egypt, and used to a large extent 
by the Romans. The crypto-crystalline 
ground-mass of this porphyry is a beautiful 
dark red or purple. The geologist now uses 
the word in a much wider sense to denote 
similar rocks whatever their colour. For 
purposes of ornamentation green and red 
porphyries are sometimes used side by side. 

Porphyry is a very hard material, and 
chemicals may be ground to a fine powder 
on a porphyry slab. To treat a substance 
in this way is to porphyrize (por' fi riz, v.i.) 
it, the process of pounding being called 
porphyrization (por fi ri za' shim, m). 

From Gr. porphyros purple. See purple. 



Forpoise. — ^The porpoise is common m nearly all 
- Kuropean seas and oil Amencan coasts. 


porpoise (por' pus), n. A whale-like 
animal of the genus Phocaena. (F. marsouin, 
cochon de mer.) 

Although dolphins and other small 
cetaceans are confounded with it by sailors, 
the porpoise is distinguished from the first- 
named by its shorter snout, thicker head, and 
smaller size, rarely growing to more than 
six feet in length. It is bluish-black or dark 
brown in colour, lighter beneath, the body 
tapering from the head towards the crescent- 
shaped, horizontally-placed tail. 

Porpoises are gregarious, going about 
generally in small herds, called schools. 
Thej' feed on mackerel, pilchards, and other 
small fish. The animal is commonty found 
in nearly all the European seas, and off the 
American coasts. It sometimes comes up 
the rivers, and frequents bays and estuaries 
rather than open waters. 

M.E. porpays, O.F. porpeis, apparently from 
lost L. form porcus piscis fish-hog ; cp. Old Ital. 
pcsce por CO '(earlier L. porous marinus) sea pig. 
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* porraceous (pd ra' shiis), adj. Leek- 
green ; resembling the leek in colour. (F. 
porrace, poraci.) 

From L. porraceus leek-like, from porritm leek. 

porrect (p6 rekt'), v.i. To stretch forth 
in a horizontal position ; in ecclesiastical 
law, to tender or submit, adj. Extended 
horizontally. (F. etendre ; elendu.) 

This word is sometimes used in natural 
history. Moths are said to porrect or extend 
their palpi or feelers. Those parts which 
stand upright are erect, as distinguished from 
horizontal parts, which are porrect. The 
wings of butterflies are held in the former 
position, those of most moths in the latter. 

In ecclesiastical law, a lawyer is said to 
porrect his bill of costs when he tenders or 
presents it for examination. 

From L porreclus, p.p. of porrigere to stretch, 
hold out, from por-, pro- forth, regere to stretch. 

porridge (por' ij), n. A food made of 
boiled meal. (F. puree d'avoine.) 

Porridge is usually made by boiling oatmeal 
or wheatmeal in water or milk till it thickens. 
It is commonly eaten, with the addition of 
milk or cream and sugar, or with fruit, at 
breakfast, and forms a nourishing evening 
dish, especially in the colder weather. 

Apparently a corruption of pottage influenced 
by porray (F. puree) a thick soup, a mash. 

porringer (por' in jer), n. A small bowl 
or basin from which soup or porridge is eaten, 
especially by children. (F, icuelle.) 

As porridge, corrupted from earlier potager 
bowl for pottage. Cp. messenger, passenger. 

port [i] (port), n. A harbour or other 
sheltered piece of water where vessels may 
enter and remain with safety ; a town or 
other place having such a harbour ; any place 
to or from which goods may be sent under 
the control of customs or other officials. 
(F. port, havre.) 

Although we generally regard a port as a 
place situated on a river or the coast from 
which vessels depart overseas, carrying 
passengers and merchandise, and to which 
they return similarly laden, a port may be 





PORT 


PORTABLE 


any place, even situate far inland, where, 
under the supervision of customs officials, 
goods are imported and exported. Figura- 
tively, a port is that place which we aim at 
reaching when on a journey, or a place of 
refuge or safety from peril. 

English ports include Liverpool, Hull, and 
London. The last is a port of entry (n.), a 
port where goods are imported or exported 
and ships loaded and unloaded under the 
supervision of customs authorities. These 
levy charges, called port-dues {n.pl.) or 
port-charges (n.pl.), which are imposed on a 
ship or its cargo. Some ports are free ports 
(n.pl.) ; at them ships of all nations may 
load or unload free of duty. A naval port, 
such as Portsmouth, is under the command 
of a port-admiral (n.). 

The approach to some harbours is made 
difficult by a port-bar («.), or sand-bank, 
which has been deposited in the entrance 
by tidal action, etc. A boom to prevent 
ships from entering a harbour, especially in 
war-time, is another kind of port-bar. 

A -S. and F. from L. porttis, akin to gate 



port [ 2 j (port), n. A gate in a fortress ; 
an opening in a ship’s side to admit cargo 
or light or air ; a port-hole ; a passage 
or opening for steam, air, gas or water in a 
machine. (F. porte, sabord, orifice.) 

Many old walled cities and castles had 
saUy-ports, through which soldiers might 
come suddenly and attack the enemy 
unawares. Such a port was in some cases 
reached by an underground passage. 

The ports in the cylinder of a steam-engine 
are closed and opened by a valve sliding to 
and fro over them, worked by a rod connected 
to the crank. Steam is thus alternately 
admitted and discharged from opposite ends 
of the cylinder. 

A port, or port-hole (n.), in a ship’s side is 
now a round or rectangular opening for 
light and ventilation : the name w:is formerly 
used of the apertures from which the guns 
were fired in old-time warships. A port-bar 
(«.) is a strong bar to secure the hinged port- 
lid (n.) during a gale. The port-lids which 
covered the gun-ports of a warship were 


each raised by a port-lanyard («.) or port-rope 
(ij.), when the ship cleared for action. 

F. porte, L. porta gate ; cp. Gr. poros way. 

port [ 3 ] (port), n. Bearing ; carriage ; 
deportment, v.i. To carry or hold (a rifle) 
slantwise across the front of the body. (F. 
port, maintien ; porter armes.) 

A person is of dignified port who carries 
himself well, as do soldiers on parade. 
At the word of command, " Port arms 1 ” 
the soldier brings his rifle to the position 
described above, with the muzzle pointing 
upwards to the left. A port-crayon (n.) is a 
pencil-case, or a handle for pencil or crayon. 

F. from porter, L. portdre to carry. Syn. : n. 
Bearing, mien. 

port [ 4 ] (port), n. A red wine first shipped 
from Oporto in Portugal. (F. porto.) 

Port, or port-wine («.), is produced from 
grapes grown chiefly in the mountainous 
regions of Portugal, and takes its name from 
the town whence it was originally exported. 

« As the name of a distinctive variety of 
wine, the produce of Portugal, the use of the 
word for any other kind of wine is forbidden 
by our laws. Port has for long been the wine 
with which English people conclude dinner ; 
in colour it may vary from a pale to a dark 
red, or even a purple shade. With age it 
darkens and takes on a tawny hue. 

Port. (0)Porto the port 

port [ 5 ] (port), n. The left side of a vessel 
as one looks forward, adj. Pertaining to the 
port side. ’ v.t. To turn (the helm) to the port 
side. v.t. To turn to the port side. (F. 
bdbord; niettre la barre d bdbord; porter.) 

The port or left side of a ship is the port- 
side (n.). A port-light («.) is a red light placed 
on the left of a ship. The starboard light is 
green. A vessel is said to port when she 
is steered to the left. When the helmsman 
ports the tiller he ihoves it to the port or 
left, and the boat then turns to the starboard, 
or right. 

At one time the word larboard was used 
tor the left side, but its likeness to starboard, 
the right side, caused confusion, so that the 
term port took its place. More recently 
it has been agreed that for greater clearness 
in signals, etc., the terms left and right shall 
officially supersede port and starboard. 

The rule of the sea is the opposite to the 
English rule of the road, for two vessels 
meeting must each pass on the other’s port. 

Origin doubtful, perhaps. because the port [ 2 ] 
was on this side. Syn. : Larboard, left. Ant. : 
Right, starboard. 

porta (port' a), n. ' In anatomy, the 
opening where veins, etc., enter an organ. 
(F. porte.) 

This word is commonly used of the trans- 
verse opening or fissure of the liver, called 
the porta hepatis, where the veins which 
form the portal system enter as the united 
portal vein. 

L. gate. 

portable (port' abl), adj. Capable of being 
easily carried or transported. (F. portatif.) 
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Many articles in everyday use are so 
constructed as to be portable, and may be 
carried in the hand. We have gramophones, 
wireless receivers, and typewriters, aU of 
which possess portability (port a biT i ti, «.), 
or the quality of being portable, as contrasted 
with other similar appliances which are 
heavier or more bulky. 

The word is used also of articles or con- 
trivances which are capable of transporta- 
tion, as distinct from those which are station- 
ary, fixed, or immovable. A portable boiler, 
connected with the flues only by a movable 
pipe, finds a place in many houses, and 
portable buildings, which may be readily 
erected or dismounted, are in common use 
as garages, etc. 

As port [3] with suffix -able. 

portage (port' aj), n. The act or process 
of carrying or transporting ; a break be- 
tween two stretches of navigable water, 
where boats or goods must be carried over- 
land. v.t. To carry at a portage, v.i. To make 
a portage. (F. port, transport, portage ; faire 
portage^ 

This is a word used chiefly in Canada, of 
the carrying of_a boat or its contents past 
a break in the line of water communications, 
as from one lake to another, or when made 
necessary by rapids in a river. The many 
portages on rivers in mountainous regions 
cause travel to be very slow and tedious. 
Even a rapid which can be safely shot on the 
down-stream journey may make a portage 
necessary up-stream, that is to say, in the 
event of the boats not being capable of being 
towed through it from land. 

Such a point where boats and merchandise 
have to be carried overland is termed a 
portage. Goods transported 
in this manner to the next 
navigable point are said to 
be portaged, and travellers 
are said to portage when 
they pass in this way 
overland. 

F., cp. port [3] and -age. 

portal [i] (por' tal), n. 

A door, gate, or entrance, 
especially one of an orna- 
mental or imposing charac- 
ter. (F. portail.) 

This -word is used of 
entrances of an elaborate 
and stately kind, orna- 
mented or distinguished by 
architectural treatment. 

The lofty doors and en- 
trances to some of our 
cathedrals are examples of 
such portals. 

Figuratively, we can term 
any entrance a portal, and 
the rocky arch -where a river 
pierces a mountain or a cliff 
wall could be described as 
its portal. 
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Portal. — A portal erected at Kamak, 
£?7Pt, about 230 B.C. 


O.F. portal, L.L. poriale ; cp. port [2] and 
suffix -al. Syn. : Door, entrance, gatewaj'. 

portal [2] (por' tal), adj. In anatomy, of 
or connected with the porta. (F. hdpatiqiie.) 

Four large veins which carry blood from 
the digestive organs to the liver, are known 
as the portal system (n.), since they unite to 
enter the liver by the porta, or transverse 
fissure. 

It is by the portal vein {n.), formed by the 
junction of the superior and inferior mesen- 
teric, the splenic, and the gastric veins, 
comprising the portal system, that the pro- 
ducts of nutrition are carried to the liver, to be 
stored until required by other parts of the 
body. 

From L. porta gate and E. suffix -al. 

portative (por' ta tiv), adj. Relating to 
or capable of carrying or supporting, n. A 
small portable organ. (F. portant.) 

Formerly the organs called portatives 
were carried and used to accompany singing 
in different parts of a church. They were 
distinguished from positives or fixed organs. 

F. portaiif (fern, -ive) from L. portdhts p.p. 
of portdre to carrj'. 

port-crayon (port kra' on), n. A pencil- 
holder or case for carrying pencils. See under 
port [3]. 

portcullis (port kul' is), n. A strong 
grating let down to protect a gateway ; 
the title of one of the pursuivants ot the 
Heralds’ College. (F. herse.) 

Before the invention of gunpowder made it 
possible to batter down the walls of a castle 
with cannon from a distance, the security of 
the stronghold largely depended on the many 
obstacles opposed to an attacking force. 
The building itself usually had a moat. In 
time of danger the draw- 
bridge over the moat was 
raised, so that it became 
very difficult for the enemy 
to approach the actual 
walls. 

As a further precaution, 
however, the portcuUis was 
dropped. This was a hea-vy 
grating made of timber and 
iron, furnished at its lower 
edge with spikes, which was 
lowered in vertical grooves 
in front of the gateway, 
thus forming an effective 
barrier against the attackers. 
At the inner side of the 
arched gateway might be 
another portcullis, and the 
donjon or keep within the 
courtyard might be similarly 
protected. 

There are still many port- 
cullised (port kul' ist, adj.) 
buildings in this country, 
notably one at the famous 
Traitor's Gate in the Tower 
of London. A portcullis 
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forms part of the arms of the City of 
Westminster. 

M.E. and O.F. porle coleice from porte door 
and coleice fern, of cole'is sliding, from L. coldre 
to filter, in L.L. to flow, slide. See colander. 

Porte (port), n. A designation applied to 
the former Turkish Government at Con- 
stantinople, or to its central office. (F. 
Sublime Porte.) 

The word means gate, and is derived from 
a French version of the official title of the 
Ottoman court formerly at Constantinople. 
The full title is Sublime Porte. The name was 
also used of the building which housed the 
four principal offices of state. It is said that 
the name comes from the lofty gate at the 
entrance to this building. 

porte-cocliere (port ko shar), n. A 
carriage entrance. 

This is a word borrowed from the French ; 
the porte-cochere is -a doorway or entrance 
through which a carriage may be driven into 
a courtyard. Other words similarly borrowed 
are porte-crayon (port kra on, n.), a pencil- 
case, more usually spelt port-crayon {see 
imdeyport [3]) ; portefeuille (port fe' i, «.), a 
portfoho ; and portemonnaie (port mon a, n.), 
a purse or pocket-book. 

F., ivora. porte gate, cocliire belonging to coaches. 

portend (por tend'), v.t. To indicate by 
previous signs ; to foreshadow ; to presage. 
(F. prSsager, augurer.) 

In olden times it was believed that all 
sorts of signs and wonders portended or 
presaged the happening of a great event. 
In Shakespeare’s “ Julius Caesar ” (i, 3), 
Casca describes many a strange portent (por' 
tent, n.) which in his terror he regarded as 
foreshadowing terrible happenings. Caesar 
himself, telhng Decius of the strange dream 
of his wife Calphumia, says in the same 
play (ii, 2) : — 

And these does she apply for warnings 
and portents. 

And evils imminent. . 

Casca held such events por- 
tentous (por ten' tus, adj.) of 
future evil, and in so speak- 
ing spoke portentously 
(por ten' tus li, adv.), or 
forebodingly. Like prodigious 
and prodigiously, portentous 
and portentously are often 
used loosely, without any 
idea of foreboding, in the 
sense of extraordinary and 
extraor d in arily . 

L. portcndere, from por- (= 
pro) in front, tcndere to stretch. 

Syn. : Augur, forebode, presage. 

porter [i] (por' ter), n. 

One who carries parcels, 
luggage, etc. ; a kind of 
dark-brown beer. (F.portetir, 
portefaix, comniissionnaire, 
biire brtme, porter. 


PORTICO 


Porters are employed in many places, 
such as railways, docks, and warehouses, 
where bulky packages have to be handled. 
The charge for the carriage or removal oi 
goods by a porter is porterage (por' ter aj, n.). 

The alcoholic beverage called porter is 
made from charred or chemically coloured 
malt, and was so called, perhaps, because 
it may once have been the favourite drink 
of London porters. A tavern or eating-house 
at which this beer was sold was known as a 
porter-house {n.). In America a porter-house 
steak («.) is a choice cut of beef-steak. Some 
porters wear a porter’s knot [n.) on the 
shoulder, that is, a pad for easing the load. 

M.E. porlour, O.F. porteour from L. portdtor, 
from portdre to carry. The beer is supposed 
to have been originally a favourite with porters 
and their class. 

porter [2] (por' ter), n. A gate-keeper or 
door-keeper ; a j anitor. (F. portier, concierge.) 

At the entrance to a great house or an 
institution there is generally a porter whose 
duty it is to open and close the gates and 
receive messages. Where the building stands 
back in its own grounds, he is often provided 
with a Uttle house called a porter’s lodge (n.). 

M.E. and O.F. from L.L. poriaritis from porta 
door. Syn. : Door-keeper, janitor. 

portfire (port' fir), n. A slow-match. 
(F. boutefeu.) 

Portfires were formerly used for firing 
cannon, and were held in a linstock. They 
are now employed for letting ofi rockets and 
other fireworks, and in firing charges in 
mining. 

From port [3] and fire. 

portfolio (port fo' li 6), n. A case for 
holding papers, drawings, etc. (F. porte- 
feuille, carton, serviette.) 

The folding case in which, for instance, 
an artist carries or keeps his drawings is a 
portfolio, and the name is given to the case 
in which a minister of state carries his 
documents. Figuratively, the 
office and duties of a minister 
are called his portfolio ; and 
when the different offices are 
assigned on the formation of 
a government, the persons 
appointed are said to receive 
their portfolios. 

From Ital. portafogli {porta, 
imperative of portarc to carry), 
and fogli pi. of foglio leaf, sheet 
of paper, L. folium. 

portico (por'tiko), n. A 
porch supported on pillars ; 
a colonnade, pi. porticoes 
(por' ti koz). (F. portique.) 

The Royal Exchange and 
the Mansion House, London, 
have each a portico. 

Ital., from L. porticus porch, 
colonnade. 



Portico. — ^The portico of a Moorish 
buildins in Granada, Spain. 
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portiere (por tyar), n. A door-curtain. 
(F. porli&re.) 

Portieres are used to cover a door or 
screen an entrance. They are generally made 
of tapestry, velvet, or some rich material. 

F., from L.L. portdna, fem. adj., belonging to 
a door. 


cameo vase of dark-blue glass bearing 
beautiful figures in white. It was found in a 
tomb near Rome, and, after having been in 
the Barberini Palace, Rome, was brought 
to England by Sir William Hamilton (1730- 
1803), the British ambassador at Naples, 
who sold it to the Duchess of Portland. The 


portion (por' shun), n. A part or share ; 
a helping ; a dowry ; one’s lot. v.t. To divide ; 
to allot ; to endow. (F. portion, part, dot; 
partager, doter.) 

This term is used to denote the part of 
an estate that comes to an heir, or the 
provision made by a father for his children. 

A sum of money may be portioned out to 
various charities, each of which receives a 
portion or share. A portion of potatoes or 
other vegetables is served with meat. Un- 
fortunate persons may lament the fact that it 
seems their portion or lot in life to suffer 
more than others. 

A wife who has no dowry or marriage 
portion settled on her may 
be described as portionless ' 

(por' shun les, adj.). A 
minister who shares with 
another the office and 
revenues of a church living 
is known as a portioner wT 
(por' shun er, «.) or a ' M 
portionist (por' shun ist, «.). w 
Scholars at Merton College, 

Oxford, were in former days , 
referred to as portionists. 
and are now called post- ■ 
masters. They originated in 1 V 

the portionists instituted in . 

1830, who had a smaller • 
portion, or emolument, than - ; V, 

fellows. In its wider sense a 
portioner is one who divides , 
things in portions, or who I 
receives a portion. 1 

F.,from L.^>orffci (acc. -07Z-c;n) 
part. Syn. ; n. Destiny, help- " 
ing, part, piece, share, v. Allot, Portland vasr. — ^ 

assign, distribute, divide, ^ase. “ 
endow. 








Portland vnse. — The famous Portland 
▼ase* a highly prized possesrion 
the British Museum. 


vase was smashed to pieces in 1845 by a 
lunatic, but the pieces have been put together 
again so cleverly that the damage done can 
hardly be noticed. 

portly (port'li), adj. Stout ; corpulent ; 
dignified or stately in bearing. (F. gros, cor- 
pulent, imposant, digne.) 

A person of stately mien might be described 
as portly, for instance, the drum major, who 
marches before a military band twirling his 
staff, but the usual meaning now is stout. 
An example of portliness (port' li nes, n.) 
of both kinds is Falstaff, as portrayed by 
Shakespeare. In the first part of “ Henry 
IV " (ii, 4), Falstaff. speaking to Prince Hal, 
describes himself as “a 
I goodly portly man, i’ faith, 
and a corpulent ; of a 
most noble carriage." Here 
using the word in its 
two senses. 

1^ From/)orf [ 3 ] and-/y. Syn.: 
I j| - Ample, bulky, corpulent, 
tS , fat. Ant. : Lean, meagre, slim, 

I portmanteau (port man' 
i ■^o)> A long trunk or case, 
I generally of leather, for 
'I ’ clothes, etc., when 

^ i ■^ravelling. pi. portman- 

> _ at j teaus (port man' toz), port- 

I manteaux (port man' toz). 
; {P. portemanteau, valise.) 

' The portmanteau may be 
made of leather, cane, can- 
. vas, or fibre, and consists 
usually of two receptacles 
' hinged together, • secured 
e famoiu Portland when closcd by locks and 
Straps. 

When two distinct words 


Portland (port' land), adj. Of or derived 
from the Isle of Portland in Dorsetshire. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, is built of 
limestone from the Isle of Portland known 
as Portland stone («.). It is found in the 
group of strata called by geologists the Port- 
land Beds [n.pl.), which belong to the Upper 
Jurassic system, lying below the Purbeck 
rocks and above the Kimmeridge clay. 

A cement largely employed in engineering 
and building is Portland cement («.), so 
called on account of its fancied resemblance 
when set to Portland stone. Portland 
cement is manufactured on the banks of the 
Thames and the IMedway of chalk and clay. 
It was invented early in the nineteenth 
century by a Leeds bricklayer, J oseph Aspdin. 

Among the greatest treasures of the 
British Museum is the Portland vase («.), or 
Barberini vase, an ancient Graeco -Roman 


are combined to form one, as gallop and 
triumph, resulting in such a word as 
galumph, the product is called a portmanteau- 
word («.). 

From F. portemanteau {porter to carry, and 
manteau cloak) cloak-bag. At one time a bag 
in which a cavalryman carried his cloak. 

portrait (por' trat), n. A likeness or 
representation of a person especially of the 
face, made from life ; a graphic description. 
(F. portrait, tableau.) 

A portrait of a person may be drawn or 
painted, or may be taken by photography. 

A_ good portrait is a likeness, that is, it 
depicts the subject as he really is. Such a 
portrait can be created -with words. Lord 
Macaulay’s description of Charles II on his 
deathbed is a brilliant verbal portrait of 
that monarch. 

Anyone whose occupation or profession it 
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is to make portraits, whether by painting 
or photography, may be called a portraitist 
(por' trat ist, n.). Usually a portraitist is 
the same as a portrait-painter {7i.), that is, 
an artist who paints portraits in either oils or 
water colours. 

We praise the portraiture (por' tra chur 
n.) of an artist who paints a good likeness 
and of an author who gives us a vivid 
description of a character or scene. In 
" Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe set out to portray (por tra', v.t.), or 
describe, the evils of slavery. Her portrayal 
(por tra' al, n.) of these evils was a dramatic 
description, and it largely hastened the 
abohtion of slavery in America. She was the 
portrayer (por tra' er, n.) of the wrongs of 
the negroes. 

^I.F. poiiriraict, p.p. oi pmtrtraire to 
portray, L. protrahere to depict (draw forth). 
Syn. ; Description, likeness, representation. 

portreeve (port' rev), n. The chief 
magistrate of an English mercantile town 
before the eleventh century ; a civic ofhcer 
inferior to the mayor in certain towns to- 
day. (F. huissier, chef-magistrat.) 

The portreeve, like the sheriS, was a royal 
official. He represented the interests of the 
citizens against the local lord. The title of 
mayor gradually replaced that of portreeve. 

From port [ 2 ] and reeve. 

portress (por' tres), ti, A woman door- 
keeper or gate-keeper. (F. portih-e, concierge.) 

In a mediaeval nunnery, the portress was 
usually an elderly nun who opened the gates 
to visitors after searching questions as to 
their business. Before the World War 
portresses were seldom met with outside 
convents and women’s colleges, but to-day 
a portress has charge of the door at many 
institutions. 

Fern, of porter [2j. 

Portuguese (por tu gez'), adj. 
relating to Portugal or its 
people, n. A native of 
Portugal ; the Portuguese 
language. (F. portugais.) 

The little Portuguese 
repubhc occupies only about 
thirty-five thousand five 
hundred square miles in 
the extreme south-west of 
Europe, but Portuguese 
colonies, the remnant of the 
vast Portuguese empire of 
the sixteenth century, are 
found in many comers of 
the globe. The Portuguese 
are engaged chiefly in agri- 
culture and the cultivation 
of the grape-vines from 
which the famous port wine 
is obtained. Portuguese is 
a Romaiiic language, re- 
sembling Spanish. 

Port, portuguez, from L.L. 

Porlus Cate the port of Gaya. 


Portudaca (por tu la' ka), n. A genus 
of low juicy herbs, including the purslane. 
(F. porttilacacSe.) 

These herbs are only found in warm 
regions. The small flowers grow at the end 
of a long stem, and may be yellow, purple, 
red or white. They open only once in bright 
sunshine. The leaves are either flat or tube- 
shaped. The fruit is a pod containing many 
seeds. 

L. portiildca purslane. See purslane. 

posaune (p6 zou' ne), n. A reed stop on 
an organ. (F. anche d’orgiie.) ■ 

The posaune belongs to the pedal section 
of an organ. Its deep, rich tone is somewhat 
like that of the trombone, of which it was 
an old name. 

G. = trombone, from O.F. buisine. 

pose [i] (poz), v.t. To place in a certain 
position ; to propound ; to put forth. 
v.i. To assume an attitude ; to assume 
a particular character; to set up (as). 
n. An attitude of mind or body assumed 
habitually or for effect. (F. placer, exposer, 
avancer ; poser ; pose.) 

An artist poses his model in the attitude 
he needs for his picture, and the model 
poses for the artist or adopts the pose 
required by him. We may pose a claim to 
certain rights, and at the same time pose a 
question to a lawyer with regard to the 
legality of our claim. A mean man sometimes 
poses as generous. His generosity, we say, 
is a mere pose, 

F., from L. patisare to stop, confused with 
posil-tts p.p. of ponere to place, set. See compose. 
Syn. : n. Affectation, attitude, pretension. 

pose [ 2 ] (poz), v.t. To perplex or puzzle ; 
to cause to be at a loss. (F. confondre. 
embarrasser, intriguer^ 

To pose a person is to ask him a question 
to which he cannot readily find an answer. 
We rarely use the word to-day, but prefer 
the more familiar words per- 
plex or confuse. A question 
that leaves us at a loss for 
a reply is a poser (poz' 
er, n.). Anyone who asks 
diJSicult or puzzling ques- 
tions may also be called a 
poser, and at Winchester 
College certain exami- 
ners are kno^vn by this 
name. To ask any question 
posingly (poz'ing li, adv.) is 
to ask it in a perplexing 
manner, but this word is 
.seldom used. 

Short for obsolete appose 
apply to, confused with oppose. 
Syn. : Confuse, non-plus, per- 
plex, puzzle, 

posit (poz' it), v.t. To 
place in position ; to lay 
down : to lay down as a 
fact ; to assume as a basis 
of argument. (F. supposer.) 


Of or 



PorluzuMe.— Fortuzueie woman of 
the district of Coimhra. 
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This word is rarely used in the sense of 
placing- .or laying down an object. In logic 
and philosophy, a person may be said to 
posit or assume some fact in his chain of 
reasoning. The statement that a ship makes 
the run from Liverpool to New York in six 
days posits that the machinery gives no 
trouble and that the weather is not unusually 
bad. 

From L. posztus, p.p. of ponere to place, set 
douTi. See component. 


much the result differs from the correct 
answer to the problem. 

In certain games a player is said to position 
his ball when he gets it into -a, favourable 
position for the next shot. A hotel on the 
sea-front may be said to have a positional 
(p6 zish' un al, adj.) advantage over one in a 
back street. 

F., from L. posiho face, -dn-em) from postl-its 
p.p. of ponere to place. Syn. ; n. Attitude, 
condition, place, situation. 


position (p6 zish' un), n. The manner of 
being disposed or placed ; attitude ; the 
state of being placed ; situation ; state or 
condition ; mental attitude ; place allotted 
to a person or thing social status ; a 
pose or office ; a principle or argument 








Position. — One of the funnels of a ship beins lifted into pontion 
by a floatins crane. 


laid down or affirmed ; the act of affirming 
or laying down a principle or argument. 
v.t. To place in an appropriate position ; 
to locate. (F. position, attitude, situation, 
Stat, position sociale, emploi, principe, 
affirmation; poser, placer dans I’endroit 
convenable.) 

We learn in gymnastic lessons to walk and 
stand in a correct position. The term position 
is applied in cricket, football, lawn-tennis, 
and various other sports to the places in 
which a plajmr figures on the field or court. 

At a football match the spectators try to 
get into a good position for viewing the 
game. We are not in a position to argue on 
a subject about which we know very little. 
IMost people take up a definite position wth 
regard to the leading questions of the day. 

A mayor has a position to keep up in his 
municipality. A young man may be said to 
have obtained a good position if he has a 
Well-paid post with prospects of advance- 
ment. In arithmetic, position, or the rule of 
false position, is a method of ascertaining the 
value of an unknown quantity by assuming 
it has a certain value and finding out how 
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positive (poz' i tiv), adj. Plainly or 
openly declared ; admitting no choice or 
alternative ; laid down by formal enact- 
ment ; definite ; absolute ; unrelated ; 
fully assured ; confident ; dogmatical ; 
downright ; in grammar, simple or uncom- 

pared ; in philosophy, dealing 

with matters of practical ex- 
perience ; in physics and logic, 
denoting the presence of some 
definite quality ; in electricity, 
of the kind produced by rubbing 
glass 'with silk; in magnetism, 
relating to the north-seelung pole 
of the magnet or the south pole 
of the earth ; in mathematics, 
greater than zero ; in photo- 
graphy, having the lights and the 
shades the same as in nature, 
n. That which may be affirmed ; 
reality ; in grammar, the uncom- 
’ pared degree of an adjective or 
, adverb ; in mathematics, a 
, quantity greater than zero ; a 
number to be added ; in photo- 
graphy, a print having the lights 
and shades as in nature ; a 
‘ fixed organ in a church ; a choir 
organ. (F. positif, certain, stir, 
absohi, convaincUj opiniatre, de- 
cisif; riel, positif.) 

A person who receives a positive command 
knows exactly what he has to do. A positive 
fact is one about which there can be no 
dispute. When lawyefs speak of a positive 
law they mean a law forbiding, in the interests 
of the whole community, something that is not 
wrong in itself. We may say we are positive 
if we are sure we are right about any matter ; 
we may also say that a person is too positive, 
meaning he is over-confident that his opinions 
are right. To say we have a positive dislike 
of an)ri:hing is a colloquial way of saying we 
have an intense dislike of it. 

The positive, or positive degree, of an ad- 
jective attributes to a person or thing the 
possession of some quality without reference 
or relation to others. Thus good is the 
positive degree, better the comparative, 
and tyst the superlative. Scientists say that 
cold is a positive element, meaning that it is 
not just absence of heat. In logic, a positive 
term is one which denotes the presence as 
opposed to the absence of some quality. 
When a photographer has secured a negative 
image with his camera, that is, one in which , 
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the lights and shades are reversed, he 
obtains a positive by allowing light to pass 
through the negative on to paper or plate 
sensitized by some photographic material. 

A fixed organ was formerly called a positive 
or positive organ (n.), to distinguish it from 
a portative, which could be carried about 
in church processions. The choir organ, or 
section of a larger organ built in the choir 
or chancel, was formerly known as the 
positive. 

The .name Positive Philosophy («.) is given 
to the teaching of Auguste Comte (1798- 
1857) and. his followers, who held that 
humanity should only concern itself with 
positives, or facts, based on observation and 
scientific, proof. This philosophy, under the 
name Positivism (poz' i tiv izm, «.), developed 
into a religion based bh the idea that man is 
the highest being about which there is real 
knowledge.. The Positivistic (poz i ti vis' 
tik, adj.) teaching of the Positivists (poz' i tiv 
ists, n.pl.) thus substituted for the worship 
of God the worship' of humanity. 

The positive pole'(M.) of a magnet is that 
end which turns towards the north if the 
m'agnet is able to swing very easily, and the 
positive pole of a voltaic cell is that 
tenhinal from which current flows into 
a circuit. 

In mathematics, the sign 
representing addition, written 
+, is the positive sign («.). To 
speak positively (poz' i tiv li, 
adv.) is to speak definitely or 
affirmatively, as opposed to 
negatively. A body charged 
positively is charged with 
positive electricity. An assured 
or definite statement has the 
quality of positiveness (poz' i 
tiv nes, n.) or positivity (poz i 
tiv' i ti, «.). 

F. positif (fern, -ive), from L. 
posit Iv-xis laid down. See po- 
sition. Syn. ; adj. Absolute, 
certain, conclusive, dogmatic, un- 
qualified. Ant. : adj. Doubtful, 
indefinite, negative, qualified, 
uncertain. 

posology (p6 sol' 6 ji), n. The branch of 
medicine dealing with the quantity and 
proportion in which drugs should be pre- 
scribed. (F. posologie.) 

It is not sufficient for a doctor to know 
what drugs to prescribe for each disease. He 
studies posology to know the proportionate 
amount to give, taking into consideration 
the age, sex, and state of health of his 
patients. A posological (pos 6 loj ' ik al, adj.) 
table is a list of drugs, showing the doses in 
which they may be prescribed. 

Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832), the philoso- 
pher, spoke of mathematics, which is the 
science of quantities, as posology, but the 
word is not generally used in this sense. 

F. posologie, from Gr. posos how much ? and 
suffix -logia = -logy. 


posse (pos' i), n. A body of persons 
armed with legal authority ; a large company 
of persons or animals. (F. force piibliqtie, 
troupe, hande, foule.) 

A posse of soldiers or police may be sent 
to quell a riot. What is known as the 
posse comitatus («.) — Latin for power of 
the county — is the right of calling out of all 
males between the ages of fifteen and seventy, 
with the exception of clergymen and peers, 
that is possessed by the sheriff, on demand 
of the justices of the peace, in order to put 
down a disturbance. 

The Latin phrase in posse means possible 
or potential ; it is usually opposed to in esse, 
which means actual. We may say that any 
boy with ambition and intelligence is a 
Prime Minister in posse, that is, it is possible 
for him to achieve that distinction. 

L. posse for potis esse = to be able. 

possess (p6 zes'), v.t. To own ; to have 
or hold as property ; to exercise control 
over ; to acquire or gain ; to have a strong 
influence on ; to have power over. (F. 
posseder, etre en possession de, occuper, se 
rendre ntaiire de, s’emparer de, maitriser.) 

Most children like to possess a dog of their 
own. A man who owns a great deal of land 
is said to possess a large estate. 
We sometimes say we must 
possess our souls in patience, 
meaning we must exercise 
control over ourselves and wait 
patiently for some expected 
event. 

To be possessed of anything 
is to own it. If we possess 
ourselves of something we 
acquire it or make ourselves 
owners of it by our own effort. 
We read in the Bible of un- 
fortunate people possessed (pd 
zest', adj.), or controlled, 
by spirits. We may say we 
are possessed by an idea if 
an important thought is in- 
fluencing our minds to the 
exclusion of other matters. 

The act or state of holding, owning, or 
occupying something is possession (p6 zesh' 
un, n.). The thing possessed is a possession. 
In civil law, the act of holding or enjoying 
the use of a property, whether rightfully 
or wrongfullv, is possession. In international 
law, a possession is a territory held by right 
of conquest, but when we speak of the British 
possessions we mean those parts of the 
British Empire distant from the mother 
country. A man’s possessions are his lands, 
goods, and money. 

We no longer speak of praising a 
man for his possession, meaning his self- 
possession or self-control. Possession may 
also mean the fact of being possessed by 
an evil spirit or the fact of being under some 
evil influence. 



Positive Philosophy. — Auguste 
Comte* whose teaching is 
known as Positive Philosophy. 
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A person who occupies a house for three 
years is in possession for that period. One 
who is in possession of property or goods 
exercises control over them, whether or not 
he is the rightful owner. A judge may order 
a man in wrongful possession of something 
to give possession to the rightful owner. 
A writ of possession {n.) is a legal process 
directing a sheriff to put a person in possession 
of a property from which another has been 
ejected. 

A child who will not let others play with 
his toys behaves in a possessive (p6 zes' iv, 
adj.) way, or in a way indicating possession. 
In grammar, the possessive (w.), or the 
possessive inflection, of a noun, pronoun, or 
adjective denotes either possession or the 
relation of one thing to another. Possessive- 
ness (p6 zes' iv nes, n.) is the quality of 
being possessive. We iDehave possessively 
(p6 zes' iv h, adv.) if we behave in a manner 
denoting possession. 


-• One who possesses or one who holds or 
enjoys the use of a property or of goods is a 
possessor (p6 zes' or, «.). Possessory (p6 zes' 
6- ri, adj.) is a legal term meaning arising 
out of possession. A man is held to have 
possessory interest in land that he occupies 
but does not own. 

From L. p 05 sess!/ 5 , p.p. of possidcre to possess, 
own, from potis hawng power, sedere to sit. Syn. : 
Acquire, control, hold, occupy, own. Ant. : 
Abandon, dispossess, relinquish, renounce. 

posset (pos'et), n. A drink made of hot 
milk curdled with wine, ale, or other liquor, 
and flavoured t%’ith sugar or spice. 

The possets drunk in olden times were often 
D28 


very intoxicating. To-day we sometimes 
make a posset with lemon juice or treacle, 
instead of wine or ale, and drink it at bed-time 
as a cure for a cold or cough. 

M.E. poshote, of obscure origin, 
possible (pos' ibl), adj. Liable to be, 
exist, or happen ; that may be done ; that 
may be borne ; not contrary to nature ; 
natural ; reasonable ; tolerable ; relating to 
the highest number of points that can be 
scored in rifle practice, n. That which is 
possible : the highest score in shooting. 
(F. possible.) 

A scientist conducts his experiments with 
great care, but he knows that an error is 
possible. Sometimes we have to choose 
between two possible courses of conduct, and 
it is possible that afterwards we may regret 
our choice. If possible, we should take time 
over any decision of importance. An earth- 
quake is a possible occurrence in England, 
but happily a very infrequent one. 

We may ask a friend to visit 
us and to stay as long as possible, 
or we may ask him to stay as long 
as he possibly (pos' ib li, adv.) 
can. He may reply that possibly, 
that is, perhaps, he can stay for a 
week. 

A business man protects him- 
self against the possibility (pos i 
bil' i ti, 11 .) of fire and burglary 
by taking out an insurance policy. 
Anything that is likely to happen 
or that is not contrary to nature 
is a possibility. 

A politician who aims at 
reforms that can be carried out 
readily and immediately is called 
a possibilist (p6 sib' i Hst, n.). 
This name has been given espec- 
ially to members of the Repub- 
lican party in Spain and to 
members of the Labour-Socialist 
party in France. 

F., from L. possibilis possible, from 
posse to be able. See posse. 

possum (pos' um), n. An 
opossum. (F. sarigue.) 

This is a colloquial abbrevi- 
ation of opossum. Opossums 
have a hafet of rolling them- 
selves into a ball and pretending to be 
dead when attacked by an enemy. To play 
possum is to feign iUness or adopt any other 
subterfuge to avoid reproach or the perform- 
ance of an unpleasant duty. 

post [i] (post), n. A piece of timber, 
metal, or other material set upright to 
support or carry something else ; a stake ; 
a pole or column standing alone ; a pillar 
of coal supporting the roof of a mine. v.t. 
To fix on a post or stick up in a public place ; 
to advertise or make known ; to publish (a 
name) on a list. (F. poteau, montant, pieu, 
barre, pilier ; caller sur un poteau, afficher, 
piiblier.) 

c 6 



Possession. — The Danes descending upon the coast and taking 
possession of Northurahria. 
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Door-posts support the lintel of the door, 
and telegraph-posts carry the wires along 
which messages are sent. Rough posts or 
stakes are sometimes set in the ground to 
mark the boundary between two estates. A 
direction post on country roads may prevent 
us from losing our wa}'-. In football, posts 
is a term given to the goal-posts or the flag- 
posts, and in lawn-tennis to the supporting 
posts of the net. 

In olden days it was the custom to post 
notices on a tree or wooden post outside the 
house of the mayor or sheriff. To-day we 
post public notices on a notice board, where 
they will catch the eye of those concerned. 

When a ship is overdue a certain length of 
time she is posted or listed on Lloyd’s list as 
missing. In some clubs, the names of members 
who are late in paying their subscriptions 
are posted on a board. The forgetful member 
is then said to be posted. 

From L. postis door-post, perhaps from 
pos[z)t-ns placed. 

post [2] (post), n. A fixed place or 
position ; a fixed place on a road where 
horses were formerly kept for travelling ; 
an established system of carr3'ing mails or 
dispatches ; a particular collection or 
delivery of letters ; the post-office ; one 
who carries letters or dispatches ; a military 
or trading station ; the place where a single 
soldier is stationed ; an office or situation ; 
a bugle-call. adv. With speed, v.t. To place 
in a certain position ; to send (a letter) by 
post ; to transfer (accounts) from a day book 
to a ledger, v.i. To travel with post horses ; 
to hurry. (F. posie, paste aux chevaux, 
hureatt de paste, caiirriee,facteity, place ; d toute 
vitesse ; placer, poster, expddier, porter an 
grand livre ; voyager en paste, se presser.) 



Post'ChaUc. — A post'chaise in difficulties during the 
great snow storm of 1836. 


In olden days, when travellers had to rely 
on horses, the only way of keeping up a good 
speed over long distances was to have relays 
of animals obtainable at certain fixed posts 
along the road. These posts, which were 
usually at inns, gave their name to many 
things connected with this form of travel, and 
also to the system of carrj^ing mails. 

A garrison maintained on a frontier or in 
a hostile country' is a post. The point at 


■which a sentry is stationed is his post. In a 
figurative sense, we may speak of any place 
where we are kept by duty as our post. Some 
boys and girls, on leaving school, may take a 
post at once ; others settle down to study 
for a trade or profession. 

A naval officer appointed to command a 
ship is said to be posted to it. In former days 
to post was to travel as quickly as was possible 
— ^that is, with frequent change of horses. 
To-day we sometimes say we post along, 
meaning we are hurrying. In horse-riding, 
to post is to rise and sink in the saddle in 
accordance with the movements of a trotting 
horse. 

In camps and barracks, the first and 
second bugle-calls, gi'ving notice of retire- 
ment for the night, are called the first post (n.) 
and the last post (n.). The last post is also 
sounded at military funerals. 

A book-keeper is said to post . up his 
accounts when he enters the various items 
in their proper account in a ledger)' at the 
end of the day. In a figurative sense, to post 
up a person is to supply him with the latest 
news. To ride post once meant to ride with 
horses supplied from posts on the road. 
To-day to ride post is to ride at full speed. 

Before the days of railways a post-boy (11.), 
or a post-rider (7?.), who rode on one of the 
horses of a vehicle known as a post-chaise {«.), 
pulled by post-horses (n.pl.), could be ob- 
tained at any post-house ( 7 ?.), where relays 
of horses were available, on a post-road (n.). 
The arrival of a mail coach was announced by 
a post-horn (n.). The horses were often driven 
post-haste (adv.), or at top speed, from one 
post to another, where they were changed. 
On good roads a post-haste (adj.) journey 
might average ten miles an hour. To say 
we will go with post-haste (n.) is an old- 
fashioned way of saying we \vill go with all 
possible speed. 

Letters nowadays are carried in a post-bag 
(n.), or mail-bag, by a postman (n.) or post- 
woman (77.), who delivers or collects them 
from a post-office ( 77 .), which is in charge 
of a postmaster (77.) or a postmistress (77.). 
The office of a postmaster is a postmaster- 
ship (77.). A post-bill (77.), or list of registered 
letters and parcels, is sent out with every 
mail from a post-office. When we speak 
of the post-office, we mean the postal service 
generally or the government department 
charged with the transmission of the posts. 

A boat that carries letters on a sea-route 
at fixed times is called a post-boat (77.). A 
card that is sent through the post rvith a 
stamp on it is a post-card (77.). A post-free 
(adj.) letter may be sent to some government 
departments, if the sender is writing on 
government business. When the price of an 
article to be sent by post is advertised as 
so much post-free, the postage is paid by the 
sender. Most letters and post-cards are post- 
paid (adj.), that is, the postage is paid in 
advance. 



POST- 


POST- 



Postman. — 1. A poalman, or dak*runner, of India. 2. A Swedish boy postman in his dog^drawn cart. 3. A 
mounted postman of Algeria. 4. An Alaskan postman* with bis mail sleigh, in a remote settlement of the 
far north. 5. A postman of the rural districts of the Island of Crete. 


A mark, called a postmark («.), is made on 
a letter to render the stamp unusable a 
second time, and to show at what time and 
in what district the letter was posted. 
Machines are now used to postmark {v.t.^ 
letters in large offices. A post-town («.) is 
one in which there is a head post-office, that 
is, one in which the post-office is not a branch 
office of another. 

From F. paste, from Ital., L.L. pasta (= posita), 
from L. pas[i)ttts, p.p. of ponere to place, set. 

post-. ThisisaLatin prefix meaning after, 
afterwards, subsequently, in relation to time 
and order, and behind, back in relation to 
place or position. (F. post-.) 

Writers and artists who live subsequently 
to the 'best period of art and literature of 
their country are said to belong to the post- 
classical {adj.) period. This word is used 
especially of the artists and writers of 
ancient Greece and Rome. 

That part of the eucharistic service which 
follows after the act of receiving the bread 
and wine is called the post-communion (m.). 
To post-date {u.t.) a cheque signifies to give 
it a date Subsequent to the day on which 
it is actually drawn. To post-date an ancient 
manuscript is to ascribe it to a period later 
than that when it was written. Many period- 
icals and magazines are given a post-date {n.), 
that is, a date later than the day on which 
they appear. 

Geologists used to speak of changes that 
were believed to have taken place in the for- 
mation of the earth’s surface after the Deluge, 
or after the period of floods and drifts, as 
postdiluvial {adj.). In ordinary language rve 
speak of events that have occurred after the 
Flood in the time of Noah as postdiluvian 
{adj.). A man or woman who has lived in any 


period after the Flood may be referred to 
as a postdiluvian (n.) in contrast to an 
antediluvian. 

In a ledger a post-entry («.) is an entry, 
usually out of date or order, and referring 
to some time before the entry was actually 
made. A post-entry for a race is a late entry, 
which must usually be accompanied by a 
fine. 

In Jewish history, the post-exilian {adj.), 
or post-exilic {adj.), period came after the 
Exile or Captivity of the Jewish race in 
Babylonia {586-538 b.c.). To post-fix {v.i.) 
a letter or syllable is to add it to the end of a 
word. The letter " s " is a common post- fix 
(n.) in forming the plural in English words. 
A suffix may also be called a post-fix. 

In the geological history of the world 
the post-glacial {adj.) period was that succeed- 
ing the Ice Age. Some people like to take a 
postgraduate {adj.) course of studies, that is, 
a more advanced course after they have 
obtained their degree and become graduates 
of their university. 

Some people believe that after the 
millennium described in the Revelation of 
St. John (xx, 1-5) will come the post- 
millennial (adj.) time. According to the 
doctrine called post-millennialism (n.), and 
believed by a post-millennialist {n.), Christ 
will appear again and reign over the kingdom 
of the world. 

The opening of a kitten’s eyes is post-natal 
{adj.), that is, takes place after birth. A 
money settlement by a husband on his wife 
is called a post-nuptial {adj.) settlement. 

The term post-oral {adj.), used in zoology, 
means behind the mouth. Severe pain may be 
caused by post-orbital {adj.) inflammation, 
which is inflammation behind the eyeball 
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The Post-pliocene {adj.) strata of the earth's 
crust are those lying immediately above the 
Pliocene. Some geologists use this word of all 
the deposits from the end of the Pliocene 
until the present day. 

The act of placing after, or the condition 
of being placed after, something else is 
postposition {n.). In grammar, a word, or 
a part of a word that cannot be used alone, 
placed after another word is called a post- 
position, or more rarely, a postpositive {n.). 
In the word childlike, the sufhx like is post- 
positional {adj.), or postpositive (adj.), that is, 
suffixed, or appended, to child. 

Anything done or happening after dinner 
is postprandial (adj.). This word is generally 
used jokingly as when an after-dinner speech 
is called a postprandial oration. The Post- 
tertiary (adj.) strata of the earth’s crust are 
those subsequent to the Tertiary. This word 
may be applied to the geological period 
extending from the close of the Tertiary 
Period until the present day. 

postage (post' aj), n. The charge made 
for conveying letters or packages by post. 
(F. poyt de letire, port, affranchissement.) 

The postage payable on letters and parcels 
in Great Britain, Northern Ireland and the 
Irish Free State is fixed by their weight. Tiie 
fee is usually paid by affixing to the letter or 
parcel a postage-stamp (n.) of the value re- 
quired. In most towns there are several 
postal (post' al, adj.) deliveries each day. 

Small sums of money may be sent through 
the post by means of a postal order (n.), 
which may be bought and cashed at any 
post-office. Postal business between all the 
most important countries of the world is 
controlled and regulated by the Postal Union 
(«.), which was founded at Berne, in Sivitzer- 
land, in 1874. 

For postal purposes the country is divided 
up into areas, each called a postal-district (n.). 
London contains several districts, each 
bearing a geographical initial or initials — 
N., N.W., S.E., S.W., etc. — and each of 
these is again subdivided into sub-districts, 
having a number after the district, such as 
S.W.12, W.5, S.E.io, N.W.8, etc. This sub- 
division greatly simplifies the addressing and 
sorting of London letters. 

From post [2]. 

post-bag (post' bag;. For tliis word, 
post-boy, etc., see under post [2]. 

post-communion (post ko mu' nyon). 
For this word, post-date, etc., see tinder post-. 

po Steen (pos ten'), n. An Afghan cloak 
generally made of sheepskin vath the fleece 
left on. Other forms are postin (pos tin'), and 
the incorrect poshteen (posh ten') and 
posh tin (posh tin'). 

Pers. posiin leathern, from post skin, hide. 

poster [i] (post' er), n. A large placard or 
printed bill displayed as a notice or advertise- 
ment ; one who postb or sticks up such 
placards or bills ; a bill-poster. (F. affiche, 
placard.') 


Some of these posters are of such artistic 
merit that the street hoardings have been 
called the poor man’s picture gallery. A well- 
known war poster is shown on page 588 of 
Volume I of this dictionary. 

From post [2] and -er. 



Po8ter.*'-‘One of the many recnuting posters issued 
in the early days of the World War. 


poste restante (post res tawt'), n. A 
department in a post office where letters, so 
marked, are kept until called for. (F. 
poste restante.) 

A person about to visit a strange town and 
uncertain of his future address may have 
his letters addressed to him at the poste 
restante of the post-office there. 

F. = remaining in post. - . 
posterior (pos ter' i or), adj. Later in 
time or order ; happening after ; situated 
behind, n.pl: The buttocks. (F. posterieur, 
suivant.) 

'We may say that St. Augustine’s Christian 
mission to Britain was posterior to the 
coming of the Saxons. In anatomy pos- 
terior is generally opposed to anterior, and 
refers to the hind one of two similar organs. 
The rudder is placed posteriorly (pos ter' 
i or li, adv.) or behind on a ship. Posteriority 
(pos ter i or' i ti, n.) is the state of being after, 
or later in time, and is the opposite of 
priority. 

L. comparative of posterns subsequent, hinder. 

posterity (pos ter' i ti), n. The race 
which descends from a common ancestor ; the 
generations that follow after; descendants. 
(F. descendance, postdritd.) 

In the wdest sense of the word, we may 
say that all the people in the world are the 
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posterity of the first man. Great inventors 
like Edison and Marconi deserve the gratitude 
of posterity, or succeeding generations. Their 
own posterity or descendants have cause to 
be proud of them. 

F. postcriU, L. posteritds, from posterns coming 
after, rear. Syn. ; Descendants, successors. 

postern (post'em), n. A small back or side 
door or gate ; any door or gate which is not 
the main entrance ; a way of escape. (F. 
poterne.) 

Castles built in the Middle Ages usually 
had a postern, for use either as a short cut 
or as a way of going or coming on some 
private errand. The postern occasionally 
admitted by a covered passage under the 
ramparts, and in an emergency was a useful 
way of escape. 

O.F. posierne, posterle, L.L. poslerula, dim. of 
L. postcra {porta) back door. 

post-exilian (post egz il' i an ; post eks 
il' i an). For this word, post-fix, etc., see 
under post-. 

post-liaste (post hast). For this word, 
post-horn, etc., see under post [2]. 

posthLumous (pos' tu miis), adj. Bom 
after the father's death ; published after the 
death of the author ; happening or continuing 
after death. (F. posthume.) 

When a posthumous child is 
heir to a large property, his birth 
may disappoint someone already 
in possession. Charles Dickens's 
unfinished novel, " The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood " was a post- 
humous publication. Some 
authors receive posthumous 
fame, but remain unknown and 
unappreciated during their life- 
time. A decoration conferred 
on a person after his death is 
said to have been awarded post- 
humously (pos' tu mus li, adv.). 

L. posi[h)umns, superlative of 
posterns coming after. 

posticlie (pos tesh'), adj. 

Counterfeit ; superadded to a 
finished work. n. An imitation ; 
a pretence ; a substitution. (F. 
bosliche, faux, rapportd ; contre- 
fofon.) 

A postiche decoration in art or architecture 
is usually some inappropriate or vulgar 
addition to an otherwise perfect work. If, for 
example, carved garlands of foliage were 
added to the columns at the western front of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, they would be postiches. 
Hairdressers sometimes speak of a wig or an 
addition to false hair as a postiche. The word 
may also be used in a figurative sense of any 
humbug or pretence. 

F.. fromital. posliccio, from L. posit-us placed. 

postil (pos' til), n. A marginal note made 
in the Bible or other book to e.xplain the 
text ; a commentary ; a homily on the 
Gospel or Epistle, v.t. To make comments on ; 
to annotate. (F. note marginale, comment- 
aire ; annoter.) 


The writing of postils was a common custom 
with the old commentators, or students of the 
Bible. Later, the word was used for any 
commentary or exposition of the Scriptures, 
and hence for a homily, or sermon, based upon 
a passage of Scripture, especially on the 
Gospel or Epistle appointed for the day. 

O.F. postille, from L.L. postilla ; derived by 
some from L. post ilia = after those words. 

postilion (p6 stil' yon), n. A post-boy ; 
rider of the near horse or near leader drawing 
a vehicle. Another form is postillion (p6 stil' 
yon). {F. postilion.) 

In the days when the mails were carried 
on horseback the post-boys were called 
postilions. This name was retained when 
post-chaises came into use, and the post-boy 
was often mounted on the near horse or the 
near leader when four or more were used. 
Postilions are rarely seen now, except on 
state occasions, such as the opening of 
Parliament. 

F. postilion, Ital. posltghone, from posta = 
post [2]. 

Post-impressionism (post im presh' un 
izm), n. A modern school of painting which 
aims at recording the emotional effect of 
things rather than their outward shape. 


Post-impressionism took shape with the 
work of the Parisian Paul Cezanne (1839- 
1906) in the last years of the nineteenth 
century. The Post-impressionist (post im 
presh' un ist, n.) ignores all the older theories 
of painting, and instead of painting nature 
as it really is he attempts to express on his 
canvas the thoughts and emotions called 
up by the objects he is painting. 

From E. post- and impressionism. 
postliminy (post lim' i ni), n. The right 
to resume rights or privileges which have 
been lost. 

In ancient Rome a captive or exile who 
returned to his native country enjoyed post- 
liminy, that is, he could claim all the rights 
and privileges of citizenship which he had 
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lost during his absence. According to 
international law, postliminy is the right by 
virtue of which persons taken in war are 
restored to their former status and their 
goods to their former condition on their 
coming again into the power of their nation. 

From L. postliminium, from post behind, 
limen (gen. limin-is] threshold. 

postman (post' man). For this word, 
postmark, etc., see under post [2]. 

postmaster (post' mas ter), n. A scholar 
of Merton College, Oxford. 

Perhaps L.L. portiomsta one with a portion, 
postmeridian (post me rid' i an), adj. 
Of, or happening in, the afternoon. (F. 
de I’apres-midi.) 

The postmeridian hours of the day are 
those after twelve noon, when the sun crosses 
the meridian. Five o’clock, etc., 
in the afternoon is usually abbre- 
viated five, etc., p.m. These 
letters stand for postmeridiem 
(post me rid ' i em), an adverbial 
phrase meaning after midday, 
which is applied to aU the hours 
from noon to midnight. 

From E. post- and meridian. 

postmistress (post' mis tres), 
n. A female post-of&ce superin- 
tendent. See wider post [2]. 

post-mortem (post mor' 
tern), adv. After death, adj. 

Takmg place, done, or formed 
after death, n. The examination 
or dissection of a dead body. (F. 
apres la mart, apres dices ; post- 
hiime ; autopsie.) 

Doctors speak of the changes 
that take place in a body post 
mortem, that is, after death 
has taken place. A coroner holds a post- 
mortem, that is, a post-mortem examination 
of a dead body, when there is reason to 
suppose death was due to violence, or if the 
cause of death is unknown, 

L. = after death. 

post-obit (post ob' it), adj. Taking 
effect after death, n. A bond guaranteeing 
the repayment of a loan after the death of a 
specified person. (F. conirat executoire apris 
dices.) 

It sometimes happens that a person who 
expects to be left property on the death of 
another rvishes to borrow money on the 
strength of his expectations. He signs a 
post-obit bond or post-obit promising to 
pay to the lender the money advanced when 
he receives the property. Owing to the risk 
which the lender runs in the event of the 
borrower dying before the other, a very high 
rate of interest is usually charged. 

L. post after, obitus decease, 
post-office (post' of is). For this word 
and post-paid see wider post [2.] 

post-oral (post' or al). For this word, 
post-orbital, etc., see wider post-. 


postpone (post pon'), v.t. To put off 
to some future time ; to adjourn ; to delay ; 
to Set in value below something else, v.i . To be 
la.te in coming again. (F. remettre, ajourner, 
diffirer, mettre apris, estimer moins.) 

We may postpone a picnic if the day for 
which we had planned it is cold and wet. 
To say that a person postpones, that is, 
subordinates his own interests to those 
of public welfare is to use the word in a sense 
in which it is rarely used to-day. Doctors 
say that the attacks of a disease which recurs 
periodically postpone if they gradually 
become less frequent. Postponement (post 
pon' ment, n.) is the action or fact of delaying 
or deferring to a future time. 

From L. post after, ponere to put. Syn. : 
Adjourn, defer, delay, suspend. 


post-position (post p6 zish' un). For 
tills word, postprandial, etc., see wider post-. 

post-road (post' rod). For this word 
see wider post [2]. 

postscenium (post se' niiim), n. Thatpart 
of a theatre which is behind the scenes. (F. 
postsciniimi.) 

This word is used chiefly in reference to the 
back of the stage of an ancient Greek theatre. 

L. postscaenium, from post behind, scena, Gr. 
skene stage, 

postscript (post' skript), n. An addition 
to a letter after it has been signed ; a part 
or appendix added to a book or composition 
after the main work is finished. (F. post- 
scriptum.) 

A careful letter-writer does not need to 
add a postscript, unless some important 
piece of news comes to hand at the last mo- 
ment. Francis • Bacon (1561-1626), in his 
essay on cunning, pokes fun at letter-writers 
who put the most important matter ihto the 
postscript. Books dealing with the events 
of Our own time sometimes need postscripts 
to bring them right up to date. A postscriptal 
(post simp' tal, adj.) chapter to a book is often 
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written while the rest of the book is in 
the press. The word postscript is often 
abbreviated P.S. 

L. postscriplum written after. 

posttilate (pos'tu lat, n. ; pos'tu lat, v.), 
11. A position or supposition, assumed as 
self-evident and needing no proof ; a 
necessary condition ; a hypothesis ; in geo- 
metry, a claim that a simple operation can be 
carried out. v.t. To demand ; to take as 
granted ; to claim ; to assume the possibility 
of. (F. axiome, posHdat; demander, postider, 
s’arroger.) 

It is a postulate of scientific reasoning that 
similar causes will always produce similar 
results. In geometry, a postulate enunciates 
a self-evident problem, that is, assumes that 
a certain thing can be done, such as, for 
example, describing a circle round any 
centre and at any distance from that centre. 
The science of logic postulates or takes for 
granted that all men’s minds function in the 
same way, although this cannot be proved. In 
geometry, we postulate that parallel lines, if 
produced, will meet at infinity. 

A candidate for admission to a religious 
order is called a postulant (pos' tu lant, n.) 
during a short probationary period. In logic 
and mathematics, postulation (pos tu la' 
shim. It.) is the act of assuming something 
without proof. In ordinary use it is the act 
of claiming, demanding or requesting. A 
postulator (pos' tu la tor, «.), is one who 
postulates, that is, one who requests or 
demands. In the Roman Catholic Church, 
the advocate who pleads for the inclusion 
of some holy person in the roll of saints 
is called the postulator. 

From L. posiidaliis a 
claim, demand, from 
postulare to request. 

Syn. ; V. Assume, claim. 

posture (pos'chur), 

11. The position and 
carriage of the body 
or of the limbs ; atti- 
tude ; position. v.t. To 
place in a particular 
attitude. v.i. To 
assume an unnatural 
attitude ; to pose. 

(F. posture, pose, 
position ; faire prendre 
tine posture d ; poser.) 

A photographer 
usually asks us to 
take the posture we 
find most comfortable. 

If he himself arranges 
our head and our limbs 
in a suitable position 
he may be said to 
posture us. In old- 
fashioned dances like 
the minuet and the 
gavotte, the dancers 
posture or assume 
artificial attitudes. In 


a figurative sense, a man may be said to 
posture if he pretends to have a mental 
attitude from his real one. One who 
is fond of assuming artificial postures or 
one who poses for effect is a posturer (pos' 
chiir er, n.). A posture-master (n.) is a word 
rarely used to-day for a teacher of calli- 
sthenics or an acrobat. Such a one would be 
an expert in doing postural (pos' chur al, 
adj.) exercises. 

F., from L. posittira position, 
post-war (post wor'), adj. After the 
World War of 1914-18. 

What is practically a new era in the history 
of the world began at the close of the World 
War of 1914-18. Habits, fashions, changed 
ways of thinking about things, as well as 
the inventions that belong to this new era, 
are all described as post-war. For example, 
the use of radio for broadcast entertainment 
is a post-war development. 

From E. post- and war. 
postwoman (post' wum an), n. A woman 
who does the work usually done by a post- 
man. (F. factrice.) See under -post [2]. 

From E. post [2] and woman. 
posy (p6' zi), n. A rhymed motto or 
inscription ; a collection of verses ; a bunch 
of flowers ; a nosegay. (F. devise, petit 
bouquet.) 

It once was the custom to inscribe a short 
verse or motto on a ring. The inscription 
on the ring was a posy and the same name 
was also given to a collection of verse. Such 
a ring or a posy of verses was often sent to a 
lady as a compliment, accompanied by a 
bouquet of flowers. The word posy has now 
come to mean the flowers without the 
ring or the verses. 

Short for /Joesy. Syn.: 
Bouquet, nosegay. 

pot (pot). It. A 
round, deep vessel, 
usually of earthenware 
or metal, used for 
domestic and other 
purposes ; a drinking 
vessel ; the quantity 
held by such a vessel ; 
a cup offered as a prize ; 
a wicker trap used in 
catching certain shell- 
fish. A steel cap or hel- 
met of the seventeenth 
century, v.t. To plant 
in pots ; to put or pre- 
serve in pots ; to 
pocket (a billiard ball) ; 
to bring down by 
shooting ; to win. (F. 
pot, marmite, coupe ; 
empoter, cons erver, 
blouser, remporter.) 

Pots were among the 
first things made by 
man, to hold what he 
drank or cook what he 



Potture. ^Two girl# in a glade, one in a sitting and 
the other in a standing posture. 
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ate. To-day, we often speak of our kitchen 
utensils generally as pots and pans. On our 
tables at meal-times, there may be a teapot, 
a cofiee-pot, a pepper-pot, or a jam-pot. 

We plant flowers for growing indoors in a 
flow’er-pot. In manufacturing, metals and 
glass are melted in large pots of graphite or 
fireclay. We may say colloquially that we 
have w^on a pot, meaning we have won a 
silver cup as a prize in a race or game. A 
farmer may say he enjoys his pot, meaning 
his pot of beer at the village alehouse after 
his day’s work is done. Sometimes a pot of 
beer means a quart of beer contained in a 
pot. 

We pot jam directly it is made, to keep it 
fresh and w^holesome. A billiard player, 
speaking colloquially, may say he pots a 
ball when he sends it into a pocket on the 
table. A sportsman, also speaking collo- 
quially, says he pots a bird or beast if he 
brings it dowm at close range. 

Pigs may be fed on the refuse grain from a 
distillery called pot-ale (n.). What is called 
pot-barley {ii.), or Scottish barley, is barley 
from which the husk, but not the outer 
coat of the grain, has been removed. It is 
used for making broth. In order to make 
t\vo ends meet, an author may have to write, 
or an artist paint, a pot-boiler (m.), that is, 
a story or picture which \vill sell easily but 
has little artistic merit. 

A plant in a pot too small for it is said to 
be pot-bound {adj.) if its roots fill the pot, 
leaving no room for proper expansion. The 
pot-boy (n.), or pot-man (n.), at a public- 
house is employed to w^ash glasses and pots. 
A man's pot-companion {«.) is one with whom 
he drinli or takes his pleasures. A pot- 
hanger (n.), or pot-hook («.), is usually a 
large S-shaped iron hook, used to hang a 
cooking-pot over a fire, or to hang hams 
from the ceiling to cure. The curved strokes 
sometimes made by a child learning to write 
are also called pot-hooks. 



Pot. — Iron helmets, called pots, worn by French 
soldiers in the early seventeenth centiU7* 

A herb, such as mint, parsley, or sage, used 
as a flavouring in cooking, is a pot-herb («.). 
A deep hole in the rocky bed of a stream, 
caused by stones being churned round and 
round in the w'ater, so that they bore dowm 
into the rock, is called a pot-hole (n.). When 
quanymen speak of pot-holes, they mean 
deep, conical holes or pipes in a bed of chalk 
or limestone. 

A public-house of a low' kind is sometimes 
called a pot-house {n.), Pot-hunter («.) is a 


term used by sportsmen, for one who, 
■without regard to the rules of .sport, shoots 
anything that comes his way, in order to have 
a full bag at the end of the day. Those who 
enter all competitions w'here prizes are given, 
not for love of the sport, but in order to win 
the prize, are also called pot-hunters. 

Another name for black-lead or graplute 
is pot-lead (n.), especially for the black-lead 
used for polishing the under-water parts of a 
racing yacht, to reduce friction. 

A cooldng pot is covered w'ith a pot-lid ( 71 .). 
If a person calls unexpectedly just before a 
meal he may be asked to take pot-luck (7t.}, 
that is, a meal served -without any extra 
preparation for a guest. 

One kind of pot-metal (n.) is an alloy of 
copper and lead formerly much used in 
making cheap brass goods. Common pig 
iron used for casting hollow'-ware is now 
sometimes so called. Glass coloured right 
through while in a molten state by oxides 
mixed in with it is called pot-metal by 
glaziers. A shot fired at close range so that 
it makes sure of killing, though it may break 
the rules of sportsmanship, is a pot-shot («.). 
The shots that a poacher fires at roosting 
pheasants are pot-shots. 

The pot-still (n.) is the original form of still 
used in distfiling spirits. In it the heat is 
applied directly to the pot or vessel holding 
the mixture. It consists of a large copper 
boiler, in which the material to be distilled 
is evaporated, and a spiral of tubing sur- 
rounded by cold water, through which the 
vapour passes to be condensed. 

Talc and magnesium silicate and soapstone 
in granular form are called potstone («.), 
for the reason that, being soft and easily cut, 
they can readily be made into cooking-pots. 

A pot-valiant (adj.) person is one who has 
been made courageous by drink. The contents 
of a full pot make a potful (pot' fiil, «.). 

A.-S. po/i anti F. foi ; akin to Dutch pol, O. 
Norse pott-r, G. pott, possibly also to L. potus 
drink and Gr. polos drinking cup. 

potable (p6' tabl), adj. Drinkable ; fit 
to drink. «. Anything drinkable ; a beverage. 
(F. potable; hoisson, breuvage.) 

This word is rarely used to-day. The 
quahty of being potable or drinkable is 
potableness (po' tabl nes, 71.). 

F., iTom'L.'L. polabilis from L. potare to drink. 

potag’e (p6 tazh), «. Soup. (F. potage.) 

F. collective n. from pot pot. 

potamic (p6 tarn' ik), adj. Of or relating 
to rivers. (F. fluvial^ 

This word is seldom used except in 
scientific language. The science that is 
concerned -ivith the study of rivers is called 
potamology (pot a mol' 6 ji, «.). 

From Gr. pota77ios river and -ic. 

potash (pot' ash), 71 . An alkaline sub- 
stance containing potassium carbonate in a 
crude form ; purified potassium carbonate 
or potassium hydroxide. (F. polasse.) 
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Potash w-as at one time obtained almost 
exclnsively from the ashes of plants, which 
consist largely of crude potassium carbonate. 
It is now prepared from mineral deposits and 
from the coarse kind of seaweed found off 
many coasts known as kelp. Potassium 
carbonate mixed with other salts is valuable 
as a fertilizer, and is largely used in the 
manufacture of soap and glass and other 
eveia-da}’- commodities. Potassium hydroxide, 
valuable in medicine, is usuall}- distinguished 
from the carbonate by being called caustic 
potash. 

An artificial mineral water, charged n-ith 
carbonic acid gas, to which a veiy- small 
quantity of bicarbonate of potash has been 
added, is knorvn as potash-water («.). ilany 
natural waters used for curative purposes at 
spas are potassic (p6 tas' ik, adj.), that is, 
they contain potassium salts. Potassium 
(p6 tas' i um, «.) itself is a bluish or pinldsh- 
white metallic element. It is so soft that it 
can be cut with a knife, and has to be kept in 
petroleum because it reacts violentlj- with air 
or water, producing hydrogen, which takes 
fire. Potassium chlorate is often called 
chlorate of potash. 

From pot and ash, possibly after Dutch 
poiasck. 

potation (p6 ta' shiin), n. The act of 
drinking ; a draught ; a drink. (F. libation, 
lampee, gorgec, breiivage, boisson.) 

Falstaff said that if he had a thousand sons 
he would teach them “ to forswear thin 
potations and to addict themselves to sack ” 
(II " Henrj' IV," iv, 3). We rarely use the 
word to-day to mean a beverage, but we might 
refer to a person’s potations if he indulges in 
too much alcohoUc liquor. Such a one 
might be said to have potatory (p6' ta to ri, 
adj.) habits, but this is a rare word. 

From L. poiatio (acc. -on-ev:) from potare to 
drink. Syx. : Drinking, tippling, toping. 

potato (p6 ta' to), n. A plant with ediblei 
starchy tubers ; the tuber or underground 
stem of this plant eaten as a vegetable. 
pi. potatoes (p6 ta' toz). (F. pomme ds 
terre.) 

The scientific name of the potato plant is 
Solatium tuberosum. It is a herbaceous plant 
■with compound leaves and usually white 
qr rarely purple flowers. The only valuable 
part of the plant consists of the tubers, or 
potatoes, which are swollen portions of 
underground branches, the so-called e}’^es 
^irig leaf-buds. A native of America, it 
is said to have been brought to Europe by the 
Spaniards at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

Great damage is sometimes done to potato 
crops in America by the Colorado beetle, an 
insect also kno'wn as the potato-beetle (rr.j, or 
potato-bug (r;.). Potato-bogle («.) is a term 
used in Scotland for a scarecrow. Potato- 
ring {«.) is a name now given to a silver 
ring or hoop used as a stand for hot dishes 
in Ireland in the eighteenth century. The 



Potato. — Tbe potato plant* showing the leaves and 
flowers, and (nght) the tubers. 


alcohol obtained by distiOation from potatoes 
is called potato spirit {n.) ; it has a hot, 
unpleasant taste. 

Corruption of Span, patata from native 
American batata sweet potato. 

poteen (p6 ten'), n. VTiisky made in 
Ireland in an illicit still. Another form is 
potheen (p6 then'). 

Whisky made in the great distilleries of 
Ireland costs a great deal, on account of the 
high duty to be paid on it. The poteen costs 
less, because it is made in some secret place 
and sold privately. It is usually a raw, very 
strong spirit. To be caught making it or 
smuggling it is an offence against law, for 
which there is a very heavy fine as penalty. 

From Irish poitin dim. of pota pot. 

potence (p6' tens), n. In engineering, 
a framework, shaped like a gibbet ; in 
heraldry, a cross ndth ends like tte head of a 
crutch ; a stud in which the pivot of the 
balance-wheel of a watch turns. (F. potence.) 

The arms of Jerusalem exhibit a potence, 
which is a word employed incorrectly for 
a cross potent (p6' tent, adj.), potented (p6' 
tented, adj.), or potentee (p6 ten ta, adj.). 

F = a crutch, a gibbet, from L. potentia power 
(in L.L. a prop, support). 

potent (p6' tent), adj. Powerful ; 
forcible ; ha\’ing great influence ; strong ; 
conx-incing ; intoxicating. (F. puissant, 
fort, convaincant, enivrant.) 

This word is seldom applied to persons 
to-day, but we speak of an orator exercising 
a potent or powerful influence over his audi- 
ence. We ma}’- bring forward potent or 
forcible objections to a course of action 
suggested, and have potent or convincing 
reasons for ■\\dshing to do something else. 
A potent drug is a strong one, often with 
\-aluable medicinal properties, but a potent 
drink is one that has an intoxicating effect. 
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A speech that influences those that listen 
to it and a drink or drug that has a powerful 
effect upon those people that partake of 
it may be said to have potency (p6' ten 
si, n.). Potence (po' tens, n.) is another form 
of the word which is seldom used to-day. 
Anyone who, or anything that, acts power- 
fully or in an influential manner acts 
potently (p6' tent li, adv.). 

Any independent ruler or monarch is a 
potentate (p6' ten tat, n.). A man may be 
said to have potential (p6 ten' shal, adj.) 
ability if he has ability which he has never 
yet had any opportunity of exercising. A 
stone standing on the edge of a precipice has 
potential energy, that is, energy which can 
be brought into action by pushing the stone 
over the edge. In grammar, the subjunctive 
mood is sometimes called the potential 
mood or potential {n.), when used to express 
possibility. 

In physics, a potential or potential function 
(n.) is the sum of the massed elements or 
charges of an attracted body, each divided 
by its distance from the attracted point. 
The electrical device called a potentiometer 
(po ten shi om' e ter, n.) has a contact sliding 
along a coil of wire. It is used to obtain a 
pressure equal to a given measured pressure. 

The state of being potential or possible 
is potentiality (p6 ten shi al' i ti, n.). 

A potentiality is a possibility. To potentialize 
(p6 ten' sha liz, v.t.) is to make potential, or 
to give potentiality to someone or something. 

A private soldier with intelligence and 
ambition is potentially (po ten' shal li, adv.) 
a commanding officer. 'To potentiate (po ten' 
shi at, v.t.) is to make possible or to render 
powerful or active, but it is seldom used. 

L. poteiis (acc. ent-em) pres. p. of posse to be 
able. Syn. : Cogent, influential, mighty. Ant. ; 
Impotent, powerless, uninfluential, weak. 

potentilla (po ten til' a), n. A genus of the 
rose family, containing the silver-weed and 
the cinquefoil. (F. potentille.) 

L.L. dim. of potens (acc. -eni-em) powerful. 

pother (path' er ; puth' er), n. A choky 
atmosphere ; fluster ; turmoil ; fuss. v.i. To 
make a turmoil or fuss. v.i. To fluster ; to 
confuse. Another form is pudder (pud' er). 

(F. tohu-hohu, brouaka ; faire du bruit, se 
irdmousser ; iarabuster, ahurir.) 

Syn. : n. Bustle, disturbance, fuss. 

potichomania (pot i sho ma' ni a), n. A 
craze for decorating the inside of glass pots 
and vases, with designs on varnished paper 
or sheet gelatine, to imitate porcelain ; this 
process. (F. potichomanie.) 

F. potichomanie, from potiche decorative china 
and manic craze. 

potin (po tan), n. An alloy of copper, 
lead, tin, and silver, used in making ancient 
Gallic coins ; old pot-metal. (F. potin.) 

F., from pot. 

potion (po' shun), n. A dose or draught 
of medicine or other liquid. (F. potion.) 

In Shakespeare’s , tragedy, “Romeo and 
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Juliet,” Juliet is given a sleeping potion, 
and, believing her to be dead, Romeo killg 
himself by taking a poisoned potion. 

O.F., from L. potio (acc. -on-em) from root po- 
to drink. 

potlatch (pot' lach), n. Among certain 
North American Indian tribes, a gift, also 
a tribal feast at which gifts are exchanged. 

This word is used especially of a feast 
given by a member of a North American 
Indian tribe who hopes to become the chief. 
His success depends chiefly on the number 
and value of gifts which he distributes among 
his guests. 

Nootka Indian patlatsh to give. 

pot-pourri (po pu re'), n. A mixture of 
dried flower-petals and spices ; a medley 
of musical or literary compositions. (F. pot- 
pourri.) 

Placed in a room, inside a bowl or jar, 
pot-pourri acts as a very pleasant perfume. 
Figuratively, we use the word for a collection 
of literary extracts put together without a 
plan, or a medley of musical pieces. 

F., literally rotten pot. See olla podrida. 

potsherd (pot' sherd), n. A broken piece 
of earthenware. (F. tesson.) 

When setting a plant in a flower-pot, a 
gardener may place a potsherd over the hole 
at the bottom to prevent the soil escaping. 

From E. pot and sherd. 

pott (pot), n. -A size of writing or printing 
paper, bearing the watermark of a pot. 
(F. pot.) 

Pott is usually fifteen and a l}alf inches 
by twelve and a half inches. Pott-folio («.) is 
the size of a pott sheet doubled once, pott- 
quarto (7t.) that of a sheet doubled twice, and 
pott-octavo (7t.) that of a sheet doubled three 
times. 

pottage (pot' aj), n. A kind of soup ; 
porridge. (F. potage, purie.) 

F. potage. See potage, porridge. 

potter [i] (pot' er), 71 . One who makes 
earthenware pots or pottery of any kind. 
(F. poiier.) 



Poller. — A poller shapins a pot by fasbionins the 
clay while il revolves on a potter's wheel. 


POTTER 


POULT 







Before the potter can begin his work, his 
clay has to undergo very careful preparaiaon. 
One of the chief ingredients of potter’s clay 
(n.) is kaolin, a fine, white clay, also known as 
china clay. The clay is moulded by a potter 
on a machine called the potter’s lathe («.), 
which carries a horizontal revolving disk or 

wheel known as the 

potter’s wheel («.). 

Certain diseases, such 
as potter’s asthma (n.), 
potter’s bronchitis {«.) 
and potter’s consump- 
tion {}}.), are caused 
by the dust raised in 
making pottery. The 
potter’s field (n.), men- 
tioned in St. iSIatthew 
(.vxvii, 7) was a public 
burjing-place for the 
poor or for strangers, 
bought with the thirty 
pieces of silver. 

From E. pot and -er. 

potter [2] (pot' er), 
v.i. To work in an 
aimless way; to loiter 
about, v.t. To waste 
(time) on trifles. (F. 
tripoier, fidner; 
s’amtiser a.) 

Said to be frequentative of obsolete pote, A.-S. 
potian to push, thrust. Sw. : Dawdle, idle, 
loiter, trifle. 

pottem (pot' em), adj. Relating to 

potters or potter\\ 

This word is not used now, either in con- 
versation or writing. Pottem-ore («.) is a 
miner’s name for an ore which becomes glassy 
when heated, especially a lead-ore which 
potters once used for glazing their ware. 

Perhaps bom potter [i], as leathern bomleather. 

pottery (pot' er i), n. Earthenware ; a 
place where earthenware is made ; the 
occupation of a potter, (F. poierie, 
faience ; poterie, faiencerie.) 

Pottery includes drain-pipes, roofing and 
ornamental tiles, terra-cotta, common earth- 
enware articles, china-ware, and porcelain. 
It is practically iniperishable. What we 
know of the art of ancient peoples has been 
learned largely from their potter}'. The 
district of Staffordshire called the Potteries 
is the great centre of our potter}' trade. 

From F. poterie, collective n. from pot. 

pottle (pot' 1), «. A liquid measure of 
tu'O quarts ; a large tankard ; a small 
fruit-basket. (F. pot, petit panier.) 

An iimkeeper nowadays would be sur- 
prised to hear a customer order a pottle of 
ale. The measure has gone out of use, but 
at one time it was quite common for refresh- 
ment to be served up in a two-quart tankard 
called a' pottle-pot («.). 

OJF. potel, dim. of pot pot. 
potto (pot' 6), w. A little animal like a 


The chief peculiarities of the potto {Pero- 
dicticus potto) are the absence of a first finger 
to the hand, and the curious spines on its 
neck vertebrae. These poke out beyond the 
skin and form a series of little lumps. Their 
use is quite unknown. The potto is a sluggish 
animal, sleeping all day and creeping slowly 
about at night. 








Native word, 
pouch (pouch). 


n. 





Pottery. — A boy and a eirl. natives of Ayra, 
India, engaged in making pottery. 


lemur, native of West Africa. 


A small bag ; a pocket ; 
a purse ; the sack- 
like rece ptacle in 
which the marsupials 
caiT}' their young ; a 
sac or cyst in plants. 
v.t. To put in a pouch 
or pocket ; to pocket ; 
to swallow, v.i. To 
hang in a pouch-like 
form. (F. petit sac, 
poche, bourse, sac; 
emp ocher , avaler; 
bouffer.) 

The sportsman car- 
ries his cartridges in 
a leather or canvas 
pouch. The kangaroo 
and other marsupials 
carry their undevel- 
oped young in a pouch 
in the front part of the body. A seed-vessel 
which resembles a bag or purse is called a 
pouch. Fishes are said to pouch or swallow 
their bait. To pouch the bodice of a dress 
is to arrange the material to hang loosely 
over a tighter band. 

A person’s cheeks are said to be pouched 
(poucht, adj.) or pouchy (pouch' i, adj.), if 
they are loose and hang down. The pouched 
mouse (n.) of Australasia and pouched rat (it.) 
of North and Central America are said to use 
their cheek-pouches for carrying food. 

O.F. poxiehe, poche a pocket, a bag. See 
poke [i]. 

poudrette (poo dret'),. «. A valuable 
manure consisting of certain solid material, 
powdered and mixed with charcoal, gypsum 
and other chemicals. (F. poudrette.) 

F., dim. of poudre powder. 

pouf (poof), «. Part of a woman’s dress 
gathered up into a bunch or knot ; a head- 
dress fashionable in the late eighteenth 
century ; a cushion or ottoman. (F. pottf.) 

F., in same sense. Cp. puff. 

poulpe (poolp), n. An octopus or other 
cephalopod, especially the common octopus 
(Octopus vulgaris). (F. poulpe.) 

F., from L. polypus. See polyp, polypus. 

poult (polt), n. The young of the domestic 
fowl, the turkey, and various game birds. 
(F. poulet.) 

This word is seldom used to-day. A man 
who deals in fowls and game is called a 
poulterer (pol' ter er, it.). Domestic fowls, 
including turkeys, ducks and geese, as well as 
bam-door fowls, that are reared for their 
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flesh and eggs, are known collectively as 
poultry (pol' tri, n.). During the day fowls 
strut about the poultry-yard (w.). At night 
they roost in a poultry-house [n.). 

F. poiilet, dim. of potde, L.L. pulla hen. See 
pullet. 

poultice (pol' tis), n. A soft, moist and 
usually hot composition apphed to reduce 
inflammation, induce warmth, etc. v.t. To 
apply a poultice to. (F. cataplasnie ; appliquer 
un cafaplasme a.) 

Poultices are commonly made by soaking 
bran, bread, or linseed in boiUng water and 
spreading the mixture on a piece of cloth. 

From L. puls (acc. pult-em) pap. 

poultry (pol' tri), n. Dome.stic fowls, 
etc. See under poult. 

pounce [i] (pouns), n. A sudden swoop or 
spring ; the claw or talon of a bird of prey. 
v.i. To swoop down ; to spring upon and seize 
prey with the claws ; to dart suddenly or 
eagerly (upon) ; to seize (upon). (F. serve, 
elan; s’abattre, fondre.) 

A talon or claw of a bird of prey has some- 
times been referred to as a pounce. When 
hawking was a popular sport, the word was 
used to denote the claws on the three front 
toes of a falcon or the middle one of the three. 
A hawk pounces on the bird it has observed 
from on high, swooping down and seizing 
it. Alert people pounce upon a chance to 
succeed, and critical ones pounce or seize 
eagerly upon the mistakes of others. 

pounce [2] (pouns), n. A fine powder 
formerly used to dry up ink on paper ; a 
powder used in transferring designs, v.t. To 
sprinkle with pounce ; to smooth with 
pounce ; to mark out or transfer (a pattern) 
by means of pounce. (F. poudre de sandaraqiie, 
ponce ; poudrer de sandaraque, poncer.) 

Before blotting-paper came into use letters 
were dried by being sprinkled with pounce, 
which consisted of finely powdered resin, 
gum sandarach, or cuttle-fish bone, the ink 
thus being prevented from spreading. 

To pounce a design, a perforated pattern 
is placed over the plain surface and sprinkled 
with a suitable powder, similar in composi- 
tion to pounce, or made of pipe-clay, powdered 
charcoal, etc., which penetrates through the 
perforations and so marks out the pattern. 

Hat bodies or brims were pounced or 
smoothed by rubbing with pumice pounce, 
emery paper, etc. A fabric having a pattern 
or ground of minute spots, as if sprinkled 
with pounce, was described as pounced. 

A box with a perforated lid, used for hold- 
ing and sprinkling the pounce in drying 
letters was called a pounce-box (n.). The 
same name was applied to a box with a 
perforated top used to hold perfume, 

F. poncer, iiomL,. ptimicdre (pumex, acc. -ic-em) 
pumice. 

pound [i] (pound), n. An English measure 
of weight containing sixteen ounces avoir- 
dupois or twelve ounces troy ; an English 


money-value of twenty shillings, represented 
by the gold sovereign, v.t. To test (coins) by 
weighing. (F. livre ; essayer.) 

The pound troy is equal io five thousand 
seven hundred and sixty grains, and the 
avoirdupois pound to seven thousand grains. 
The unit of weight is derived from the 
Roman libra, and a contracted form of this, 
lb., is still the sign used to express weight in 
pounds. 

In the reign of William the Conqueror, the 
pound sterling was a troy pound weight of 
almost pure silver (nine hundred and tiventj'- 
five parts to the thousand). This was sub- 
divided into two hundred and forty silver 
pennies, each weighing twenty-four grains — 
hence, one troy " pennyweight " was actually 
the weight of a penny. The purity of the 
silver used decreased greatly as time went on, 
and in 1816 the gold pound took the place 
of the silver pound. 

The old pound Scots [n.) was worth twenty 
pence. In the strict sense a pound-cake (n.) 
contains a pound each of flour, butter, sugar, 
and fruit, but it often means merely a rich 
plum cake. 

A.-S. pund ; cp. Dutch pond, G. pfund, L. pondo 
a pound, akin to pendere to weigh, measure. 



Found. — A Dutch village pound, in which stray sheep 
are penned or impounded. 


pound [2J (pound), n. An enclosed place 
where stray cattle are confined ; a place 
of confinement ; in hunting, a position from 
which it is difficult to escape ; a space between 
canal locks, v.t. To confine in or as in a 
pound : to shut in. {F.fourriere, enclos, bief, 
biez : mettre en foimiere, enfermer.) 

A farmer who lets his cattle stray or 
trespass is liable to have them pounded (or 
impounded), that is, shut up in the village 
pound. They are not released by the pound- 
keeper ( 71 .), until the owner pays a penalty. 
Formerly goods or cattle taken in distraint 
for rent were placed in the public pound. 


POUND 


POURPARLER 


The word is employed in many figurative 
senses. 

In hunting, an obstacle which cannot be 
overcome is said topound the field. A pound- 
net (h.) is a series of nets with a narrow 
entrance, set in shoal water as a trap for 
catching fish. 

A.-S. pity.d enclosure. Pond is a doublet. 

pound [3] (pound), v.i. To crush into small 
particles by beating ; to strike heavily ; 
to pommel, v.i. To deliver heavy blows ; to 
hammer (at) ; to move along heavily. (F. 
piler, broyer, cogner, rossey ; f rapper d bras 
raccoiirci, marteler, aller cahin-caha.) 

Meat is sometimes pounded or beaten 
before cooking to make it tender. Many 
substances used in medicine are pounded in 
a mortar before infusing. 

Large pestles or stamps worked by 
machinery pound gold ore, crushing it into 
small particles. A blacksmith pounds away 
at the heated iron on his anvil, striking it 
with heavy blows. In a boxing bout a boy 
will sometimes pound or pommel another, 
dealing a succession of quick blows. A man is 
said to pound along if he goes ahead steadUy 
with heavy steps. 

A.-S. pimiaii ; cp. Low. G. pun stone chips, 
Dutch puin masons’ rubbish. Syn. : Beat, 
crush, hammer, thump. 

poundage (pound' aj), n. A fee, com- 
mission or allowance of so much in the 
pound ; a charge made per pound weight ; a 
customs duty formerly levied on imports and 
exports. (F. taux, commission de tant par 
livre.) 

An allowance, discount, or commission 
may be expressed as a poundage, or a certain 
sum for each pound value, but it is now more 
usual to state it as a percentage, or so much 
per hundred units. In some industries the 
workers receive an allowance or poundage 
of so much in the pound on the total earnings 
of the concern. 

At one time many articles imported or 
exported into this country were taxed at the 
rate of one shilling in the pound of their 
value. This was called poundage, and the 
money thus raised went to the Cro^vn, 
nominally for the defence of the realm. 

From E. pound [i] and suffix -age. 

pounder [i] (pound'er), n. A gun carrying 
a projectile weighing a stated number of 
pounds ; something weighing a stated 
number of pounds ; a person worth a 
specified amount in pounds sterling. 

The word usually occurs in combination 
with a numeral. A field-gun may be described 
as a fifteen-pounder, that is, one discharging 
a fifteen-pound projectile. An angler may 
say he caught a tvvo-pounder, meaning a fish 
weighing two pounds. A millionaire might 
be referred to as a rmllion-pounder. 

From E. pound [i] and suffix -er. 

pounder [2] (pound'er), n. One who or 
that which pounds. (F. batteur, pilon.) 

A pestle, used to pound and bruise sub- 
stances in a mortar, or the wooden beater 


with which the cook strikes beef-steak to 
make it tender when cooked, are pounders ; 
the person wielding either of these imple- 
ments is also a pounder. 

From E. pound r3] and suffix -er. 



Pour. — Water pourine upon competitors in the 
amusing event called " tilting the bucket.” 


pour (por), V.i. To cause to flow ; to send 
forth ; to send (out) in great quantities ; 
to shed or emit freely, v.i. To flow in or as in 
a stream ; to fall copiously or thickly, n. 
A downpour ; the amount of molten metal 
poured at one time. (F. verser, emeltre; 
colder, jaillir, tomber dm; averse, coidSe.) 

Jellies are poured into a mould to cool and 
soUdify ; water pours from a burst pipe when 
the thaw comes. An old proverb says that 
“ it never rains but it pours,” meaning that 
troubles seldom come singly. 

A person is said to pour out his complaints 
or woes when he speaks about them at 
great length to a sympathetic hearer. 
Crowds pour out of a theatre or cinema. A 
pourer (por er, n.) is a person who pours, or a 
device used in pouring. 

M.E. pouren ; by some derived from O.F. 
purer, clarify, pour out, L.L. purdre to purify 
(L. ptlrus pure). Syn. : v. Flow, gush. 

pourboire (pour bwar), n. A tip , a 
gratuity. (F. pourboire.) 

F. pour for, boire (L. bibere) to drink. 

pourparler (poor par la), n. A pre- 
liminary discussion held, generally between 
ministers of states, before formal negotiations 
take place. (F. pourparler.) 

Before a truce or armistice is arranged, 
informal pourparlers between people repre- 
senting both hostile forces generally take 
place. In these the parties se ek to agree upon 
terms which may serve as a basis for the 
formal discussions it is hoped may follow. 

F., from pour (L. pro) befpre, parler to talk. 

^ / 




POURPOINT 


POWDER 


pourpoiiit''"(poor'’ point), n. A quilted 
doublet of leather or cloth, worn in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. (F. 
poiirpoint.) 

A stuffed and quilted pourpoint formed 
part of a man’s ordinary dress, and soldiers 
wore one made of leather as a protection. 

F., from pour, for par, throughout, and 
poindre to prick (L. per and pungere.) 

poussette (poo set), v.i. To dance round 
and round, swinging a partner with hands 
joined, as in a country dance. n. This 
figure in dancing, 

F., dim. of poiisss a push, 
pout [i] (pout), n. The whiting-pout 
(Gadtis luscus ) ; the burbot or eel-pout. (F. 
tacaud, lotte.) 


Poor people are forced to live in poverty 
and their homes may become poverty-stricken 
{adj.), or bare and poor in appearance. 
Many men who have risen to eminence in 
art, literature, or the service of the state 
had to suffer poverty and want in their 
early years. A debate may fail to interest 
because of a deficiency or poverty of good 
speakers ; a farmer may reap only poor 
or meagre crops owing to the poverty of 
the soil. 

M.E. and O.F. poverty, L. paitperids (acc. 
tdl-em). Syn. : Destitution, dearth, indigence, 
inferiority, want. Ant. ; Affluence, luxury, 
plenitude, richness, wealth. 

powan (pou' an). This is the Scottish 
name for the gwyniad. See gwyniad. 

A form of pollan a related fish. 
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Pout. — The pouti or whiting>pout, is found off the 
coast of northern and western Europe. 

The pout, or whiting-pout, is found in 
abundance off the coast of northern and 
western Europe. It is a small fish, somewhat 
like a whiting, but differs from it in having 
a deep, short body, short snout, and barbel 
at the chin. 

The name perhaps comes from the pouting 
appearance of the fish when it inflates the 
membranes covering the eyes and near por- 
tions of the head, as it can do at will. 

pout [2] (pout), v.i. To thrust out the 
lips in or as in displeasure or sullenness ; to 
be thrust out, or prominent (of lips), v.t. 
To thrust out, especially of the lips. n. A 
thrusting out of or as of the lips. (F. 
bonder, faire la mone ; allonger ; moue, 
boiidene.) 

When a person pouts it is usually a sign 
that he is displeased or resentful. We say of 
anyone who is sullen or sulky that he is in the 
pouts. Children made to do something that 
displeases them often do it poutingly (pout' 
ing li, adv.). 

There is a variety of pigeon called pouter 
(pout'eK Ji.) from its habit of puffing out its 
crop, which is very large. Its comical appear- 
ance is enhanced by the long wings and legs, 
so that the ftird suggests nothing so much as a 
self-importavlt person strutting about in a 
pompous masner. 

M.E. pouirn^, cp. A.-S. pnta pout [i], Swed. 
pula pad, supposed to denote originally a 
swelling. N 

poverty (poW er ti), n. The state of 
being poor ; want ; scarcity ; deficiency. 
(F. panvrete, mistVe, manque, disetle.) 


powder (pou' der), ji. Any substance 
consisting of fine, dry particles ; medicine in 
the form of a powder ; a cosmetic ; gun- 
powder. v.t. To grind into powder ; to 
sprinkle with powder ; to decorate with fine 
spots, as if sprinkled with powder, v.i. To 
crumble to powder ; to use powder on the 
hair or skin. (F. poudre ; moudre, piler, 
saupoudrer ; tomber en poudre, se poudrer.) 

Many medicinal and flavouring substances, 
pigments, etc., are prepared in powder form, 
so that they will mix and dissolve easily. 
Medicines are often given as a powder. 
The substance called powder-blue («.) is 
powdered smalt used as a pigment. An object 
is referred to as powder-blue (adj.) if it 
resembles smalt in colour. 

Face-powder is kept in a powder-box (n.) 
and applied with a soft pad called a powder- 
puff («.). A century or so ago it was the 
fashion for men and women to powder their 
hair, and footmen, flunkeys, and others still 
powder on occasions of ceremony. A back- 
ground to a design is sometimes powdered, 
presenting an appearance of having been 
sprinkled with gold or other metallic powder. 

In the ' ■ days of 




- ’ muzzle-loading fire- 

arms riflemen and 

sportsmen poured 
powder into their 
pieces from a 
powder-flasTi (n.) or 

tille^ was carried in 
a powder-cart (n.), 

and on warships a 
boy called a powder- 
; monkey (n.) was 
Powder-horn. — A richly employed to take 

ornamented powder- gunpowder from the 

horn made in India. ° \ 

powder-room (n.) to 

the men in charge of the guns. 

Gunpowder and other explosives arc 

manufactured in a powder-mill (n.), and 

stored in a powder-magazine (n.), built 
specially for the purpose. 

Some birds, including the heron and 
bittern, bear patches of tiny feathers called 




Powder-horn. — A richly 
ornamented po wd er- 
horn made in India. 


POWER 


powder-down (?!.), which break o5 at the 
ends into fine dust, Powdering-tub («.) is 
another name for a pickling-tub, in which 
meat is pickled o? salted. 

Some substances are powdery (pou' der i. 
adj.) in the sense that they readily powder, 
or crumble into powder. Snow is said to be 
powdery if in very fine flakes, like powder. 
A miller is often powdery, or covered with 
dust. The quality or state of being powdery 
is powderiness (pou' der i nes, «.). 

F. poudre, O.F. poire, from L. pulms {acc. 
-ter-em), akin to E. pollen and Gr. pale meal. 

power (pou' er), n. Ability to do or 
act ; a faculty or capacity of body or mind ; 
strength ; influence ; authority ; dominion ; 
ascendancy ; a person, party, or country 
hardng infiuence or authority ', in mathe- 
matics, the product of a number multiplied 
by itself; mechanical energy as contrasted 
uith manual ; an appliance girdng out 
mechanical energy ; the rate or capacity of 
a machine ; the number of times a lens 
magnifies an object. (F. poitvoir, puissance, 
force, anioriie, influence, force motrice, 
grandeur.) 

Physical power enables us to withstand 
fatigue ; mental power to grapple with 
problems of science or mathematics, and 
moral power to resist temptation and hold 
steadfastly to the course in life we have 
mapped out for ourselves. 

A political party is in power when its 
members form the Government of thecountry. 
Britain, France, the United States, and Italy 
are among the Great Powers of the world, 
or most powerful states. The police have 
special powers, which means that, for the 
safeguarding of the public, the law gives 
them the right and authority to do certain 
things which the ordinary citizen may not do. 

In algebra, the square of a number is its 
second power, and the cube its third power. 

If a distant object appears twelve times 
as large in diameter when riewed through a 
telescope than when seen by the naked eye, 
the power of the telescope is said to be twelve 
diameters. 

If A vishes B to act on his behalf (perhaps 
during A's absence abroad), he may give him 
a legal document called a power of attorney 
(li.), signed by himself (A), stating in which 
respects B may represent and act for him. 

The word power placed before the name 
of a machine, as in power-lathe (n.), or power- 
loom (?;.), means that the machine is driv'en by 
mechanical power. 

Electricity used to produce motion and 
work is electrical power, itself created b)'- the 
use of water-power or steam-power. The 
power-factor [n.) of a generator producing 
alternating current is the ratio of its actual 
output of energy to the apparent output. 

Electrical power is generated in a building 
called a power-house («,), or power-station (n.) 
for use outside. A power-house usually 
supplies a works or undertaking close to it ; 
while a power-station transmits power on a 



Power-Station.' — An interior view of the great electric 
power-station at Ntasara Falls. 


large scale to a distance and may feed a 
whole district. 

Electric power may be generated, not only 
by steam or gas engines, but in various other 
ways, ^^^^ere there is plenty of water power 
and coal is scarce, as in Switzerland and 
Italy, djmamos are driven by turbines, 
worked by descending water. Great efforts 
have been made of recent years to utilize the 
tides for this purpose, and in North Africa 
steam power has been generated by the 
concentration of the sun’s heat in large 
concave reflectors. 

A power-plant (n.) is an assemblage of 
machinery and apparatus for generating 
power to be used close by or at a distance. 
The power-plant of a factory is an equipment 
of steam, oil, or gas engines, etc., driving all 
the machines in it, and the power-plant of 
an aeroplane or airship consists of the motors 
used to propel it. 

Electricity for the whole of London comes 
from a few large power-stations, in which 
very powerful (pou' er ful, adj.}, or mighty, 
steam-turbines drive great generators. The 
power-rail {71.} of an electric railway track is 
an insulated rail from which trains pick up 
the current needed to drive them. 

A powerful speech is one that impresses 
the hearers, or affects them powerfully (pou' 
er ful li, adv.), greatly or intensely. The 
powerfulness (pou' er ful nes, «.), or ability 
to exert power, of an engine of an 3 ’- kind can 
be measured by special apparatus. 

The lion of Aesop’s fable when caught in 
the net was powerless (pou' er les, adj.), or 
udthout power to escape. Hampered by the 
net, he could only struggle powerlessly (pou' 
er Ife li, ndu.), till the mouse nibbled through 
the cords and freed him from his state of 
powerlessness (pou' er les nes, ?!.). 

M.E. and O.F. poer from L.L. poiere = L. 
posse ty be able, Syn. ; Authority, capacity, • 
dominion, energy, force. Ant. : Feebleness, 
impotence, weakness. 
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POWWOW 


powwow (pou' wou), n. A North 
American Indian medicine-man ; magic 
rites for cure of the sick ; a conference, 
palaver, or merry-making, v.i. To practise 
sorcery ; to hold a powwow, v.t. To treat 
with magic. (F. sovcier, sorcellerie, conference, 
fete.) 

The Indian medicine-man or powwow 
treated sick people by conjuration, and the 
performance of magic rites. These ceremonies 
were also called powwows. Before any 
important event, such as a council, hunt, or 
expedition to attack another tribe a con- 
ference called a powwow took place. 

American peoplewho had to discuss matters 
with the red man when he was still a power 
in the land complained of the delays v/hich 
ensued while the Indian chiefs powwowed 
together before concluding a treaty. 

In the U.S.A. the word porvwow is now 
used colloquially for any conference or meet- 
ing, especially a noisy or fruitless one. '' 
American Indian word, 
pozzolaua (pot so la' na), n. A volcanic 
ash used for making hydraulic cement. 
Another form is pozzuolana (pot sw6 la' na). 
(F. ponzzolane.) 

This ash is named after Pozzuoli, the 
ancient Puteoli, a city near Naples. Pozzo- 
lana is found, however, in the neighbourhood 
of many volcanoes. It contains lime, silica, 
alumina, etc., and varies greatly in colour. 
The ancient Romans used it for stucco and 
cement, and it is still employed for the same 
purposes as it resists the action of water. 

praam (pram). This is another spelling 
of pram. See pram [i]. 

practicable (prak' ti kabl), adj. Capable 
of being done ; feasible ; able to be used or 
traversed. (F. praticable, faisable.) 

Until the invention of light petrol engines 
the aeroplane was not practicable, that is, 
none of the flying-machines produced before 
that date could be made to fly. A mountain 
path that is practicable for ponies may be 
an impassable route for motor-cars. Before 
attempting a journey across dangerous or 
difficult country, travellers must discuss the 
practicability (prak ti ka bil' i ti, «.), practic- 
ableness (prak' ti kabl nes, n.), or feasibility 
of the journey. In theatrical circles, scenery 
and properties that can be really used, and 
are not mere imitations, are said to be 
practicable. A door that opens to admit a 
visitor, and a fire at which the villain may 
actually bum incriminating evidence are 
practicable in\ this sense. Sometimes an 
e.xperimenter m’lfrkes a discovery which re- 
quires a technician or mechanic to apply 
practicably (prak^'v ti kab li, adv.), that is, 
in a practicable msApner. 

F. praticable from\0-F. praciiqiter practise, 
with suffix -able. • Feasible, passable, 

possible. Ant. ; Imj^^s^kle, impossible, im- 
practicable, unworkableV 

. practical (prak' ti Relating 

to practice or action ; c being used ; 

concerned with or inclX”®'! to action, as 


opposed to speculation ; skilled in ar. .. 
work ; virtual. (F. pratique, expdrimente.) 

A practical workman is one who 
skill in the actual performance of his craf 
Usually that skill is gained through practic 
and experience, although many workm. . 
study and acquire a theoretical knowledge c 
their trade, and turn it to a practical use. 

The difference beUveen pure mathemati' 
and practical mathematics is that the form. 
is concerned chiefly with abstract thee/' 
and the latter with the useful application r 
theories. 

A practical tool is one that is serviceab’ 
and can be used for the purpose for which ‘ 
was designed. A person with a practice 
mind is usually impatient of mere + - : 
He aims at turning all things to acce !■: 
For instance, he would probably scci. 
elegant clothes, and choose his garments f~ 
their comfort and wearing qualities. 

To say that a man is practically (prak' ■' 
kal li, adv.) penniless, means that, to all int.,iii 
and purposes, he is without money. Beariu- 
in mind the fact that there are still a,fe 
grown-up people in England who ■ canne 
write, we say that practically everybody 
England can write. Notions that can.t 
applied practically, or in a practical manner 
have the quality of practicality (prak ti Ifai 
i ti, n.). A so-called joke that involves som- 
kind of action in order to place the victim ‘ 
a ridiculous or laughable position is called 
a practical joke («.). The term is extender 
to silly acts of barbarism, such as the coai'i., 
of a statue with paint merely because. 
perpetrators do not appreciate the sculptor’' 
work. . 

From L.L. practicus,' Gr. praktikos fit iui 
business, from prassein (for prak-yein) to do 
E. suffix -al. .A.NT. : Unpractical. 



Practice. — picturesque Japanese practice : boys 
carrying trophies in the harvest fields. 


practice (prak' tis), n. A customary or 
habitual action or procedure ; a habit or 
usage ; a mode of acting ; repeated or 
systematic exercise in an art or craft ; actual 
performance, as opposed to theory ; the 
work or connexion of a doctor or lawyer : 
judicial procedure ; an arithmetical method 
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PRACTISE 


PRAEMUNIRE 




of multiplying quantities ex- 
pressed in different denomina- 
tions ; (pi.) schemes ; artifices. 

(F. habitude, usage, pratique, 
methode des parties aliqiiotes, 

’strataghnes.) 

The established modes of pro- 
cedure in the navy are described 
as naval practice. It is a danger- 
ous practice to cross busy roads 
without paying attention to 
oncoming traffic. The old adage 
that " practice makes perfect " 
is very true. We know that a 
cricketer who is in practice, or 
well-exercised in the game, is 
more successful than a player 
who is out of practice, or has 
neglected to keep up his skill by 
continued training. 

\^^len we say that a certain 
suggestion is no use in practice, 
we mean that it would not work 
when put into action. 

A lawyer is said to be in practice when he 
is carrying on his professional work. When a 
doctor is consulted by a large number of 
patients we say that he has a large practice. 
A practician (prak tish' an, «.) is a worker, 
or a practitioner. 

From E. practise. Syn. : Custom, habit, mode, 
performance, usage. Ant. ; Abstraction, con- 
jecture, ideal, speculation, theory. 

practise (prak' tis), v.t. To do or perform 
frequently or habitually ; to put into 
practice ; to carry on (a profession) ; to 
teach or learn by practice ; to exercise one- 
self in or on ; to train or accustom, v.i. To 
act habitually ; to form a habit of acting 
in Some manner ; to e.xercise oneself ; to 
exercise a profession or art ; to use influence 
(oh) ; to impose (on). (F. pratiquer, mettre en 
pratique, exercer une profession ; s’exercer, 
entrainer, tromper.) 

A person who seeks to advise others 
unnecessarily is sometimes told to practise' 
what he preaches ; that is, to put into action 
for himself the very things he recommends 
for others. - Those who practise as well as 
preach are better qualified to advise. To 
practise a musical instrument is repeatedly 
to play exercises, or passages, on it, Avith the 
object of improving 'one's technique, or 
retaining proficiency. When we take a imliday 
in France we are able ' ' 



Practi«m^. — Pl member of the Oxford University crew practising in a 
captive rowing machine. 


3le to practise our French 
by talking to French people. A cricketer 
practises at the nets to keep in training. 

A doctor pursuing his profession is said 
to practise medicine. A practitioner (prak 
tish' un er, «.) is a practical or professional 
worker, especially in medicine, and a doctor 
who regularly treats both surgical and 
medical cases is called a general practitioner 
(«.). He is distinguished from a specialist. One 
who is well-skilled in anything is said to be 
practised (prak' tist, adj!) at it, and is some- 
times described as a practised hand. A 
practised rogue is an expert in roguery. 

D28 


O.F. practiser, L.L. praettedre from praclicus. 
See practical. Syn. : Do, execute, exercise, 
perform, pursue. Ant. : Abandon, disregard, 
neglect, omit. 

prae-. A prefix meaning before or before- 
hand. The more usual form is pre-. 

Nowadays the Latin form prae- is chiefly 
found in terms from classical antiquity, such 
as praetor and praetexta, and in words still 
regarded as Latin, such as praemunire. 

praecocial (pre ko' shal), adj. Of or 
pertaining to birds whose young are able to 
feed and look after themselves immediately 
after they are hatched. (F. precoce.) 

Chickens are praecocial birds. Young 
chicks are well able to look after themselves 
as soon as they are hatched. They are 
distinguished from the featherless young of 
most nesting birds, which remain in the nest 
for some time after hatching, and are 
dependent upon their parents for food. 

From L. praecox (acc -oc-em) premature, and 
E. suffix -ous. See precocious. 

praefloration (pre flo ra' shun). This is 
another spelling of prefloration. See pre- 
floration. 

praefoliation (pre fo li a' shun).' This is 
another spelling of prefoliation. See pre- 
foliation. 

praemunire (pre mu nir' e), n. A writ 
or action against a person accused of asserting 
or upholding the jurisdiction of the Pope in 
England ; the statute on which this is 
based. (F. preemunire.) 

In 1392, during the reign of Richard II, 
an Act of Parliament was passed which made 
it an offence to hold certain transactions 
with the court of Rome, Such as the purchase 
of excommunications. This measure is usuall}' 
called the Statute of Praemunire, but is only 
one of many measures for restraining the 
growth of Papal authority in England. 

L.L. for L. praemonere to warn in advance. 
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PRAENOMEN 


prairie 


praenomeri (pre no' men). This is 
another spelling of prenomen. See prenomen. 

praepositor (pre poz' i tor). This is 
another spelling of prepositor. See prepositor. 

praetexta (pre teks' ta), n. A white toga 
with a purple border worn in ancient Rome. 
(F toge prStexie.) 

The praetexta was worn by Roman 
magistrates, by priests engaged in certain 
ceremonies, by freeborn boys until about 
their fifteenth year, and by girls until 
marriage. 

L. from prae before, in front, and texiits p.p. 
of iexere to weave. 

praetor (pre' tor), n. A Roman magis- 
trate, second in rank to the consuls. Another 
form is pretor (pre 'tor). (F. preteur.) 

At first there was only ' one 
praetor, the city praetor. Later 
another praetor was appointed, 
to try cases between resident 
aliens, and eventually there were 
sometimes as many as eighteen. 

Originally this title was applied to 
a Roman consul as commander. 

Chief magistrates of modern Italian 
cities have been called praetors. 

The word praetorian (pre tor' 
i an, adj.), or pretorian (pr€ tor' 
i an, adj.), means relating to a 
praetor. Its use is most familiar, 
however, in its military sense, as 
in the praetorian gate («.), the 
gate in front of the praetorium 
(pre tor' i um, «.), that is, the 
general’s tent, facing the enemy, 
and in praetorian guard («.), the 
bodyguard of the general and 
afterwards of the emperor. 

The praetorians (n.pl.), being 
virtually the only troops in 
Rome, were able to play an 
active part in times of crisis, and, 
when they came to consist 
largely of barbarians, were in fre- 
quent conflict with the people. 

Praetorial (pre tor' i al, adj.) is sometimes 
used ■with -the same meaning as praetorian, 
and the term praetorium is also applied to 
the residence of the governor of a Roinan 
pro'vince and to the quarters of the praetorian 
guard. 

L. from prae before, itor agent n. from ire to go. 

pragmatic (prag mat' ik) adj. Ha-ving 
to do with the affairs of a State ; concerned 
with the causes and effects of events ; 
practical ; matter-of-fact ; very busy or 
active ; meddling ; officious ; in philosophy, 
of or relating to pragmatism. Pragmatical 
(prag mat' ik al) has the same meanings. 
(F. pragmatique ; ojficieux, qid touche a tout.) 

The word pragmatic is used chiefly in 
connexion ufith philosophy and history. 
The less common alternative form, prag- 
matical, is used more often in the sense of 
self-important, opinionated, or crotchety. 


For instance, a history written with the obiect 
of sho-wing the relations between causes 
and effects, and presenting the lessons that 
may be learned from historical events, is 
described as pragmatic history ; but a history 
written in a pragmatical way would be 
dogmatic, or show traces of conceit on the 
part of the writer. 

A pragmatic sanction (n.) is a statute 
bearing upon some question of State, 
especi^y one fixing the succession to a 
throne. In history, this name generally 
denotes the imperial decree of Charles VI of 
Austria, published in 1713. This settled 
the law of succession for the Austrian lands, 
and enabled the emperor’s daughter, Maria 
Theresa, to wear the crown. It was the cause 
of the War of the Austrian Succession 
(1740-48). Earlier decisions .of 
the State dealing wth matters 
of public importance in the 
Roman Empire were also called 
pragmatic sanctions, but these, 
and later statutes bearing this 
name, are always accompanied 
by some qualifying word to show 
which of them is intended. 

A pragmatic philosopher, or 
pragmatist (prag' ma tist, «.), is a 
believer in the doctrine of prag- 
matism (prag' ma tizm, «.). A 
simple definition of this is 
“ practical philosophy." The 
pragmatic method, or pragma- 
tism, is to consider the work- 
ableness, or practical results of 
philosophical principles, as being 
the only test of their truth. This 
pragmatistic (prag ma tis' tik, 
adj.) teaching is one of the newer 
forms of philosophy, and is re- 
garded as a reaction against the 
purely intellectual schools of 
metaphysicians. As expounded 
by the philosopher and psycho- 
logist Wilham James (1842-1910), 
it has found much favour in U.S A. 

To pragmatize (prag' ma tiz, v.t.) some 
imaginary thing is to represent it as real or 
actual. Certain old writers pragmatized Greek 
myths by trying to explain them as distorted 
versions of actual, ordinary events. 

The quality of being pragmatical in any 
sense of the word is pragmaticality (prag 
mat i kal' i ti, «.). Pragmaticalness (prag 
mat' iknl nes, n.) generally means dogmatism, 
or opinionativeness.although the pragmatical- 
ness of a philosophical theory would be its 
practical or utilitarian quality, and we might 
say that it was conceived pragmatically (prag 
mat' ik al li, adv.), that is, in a pragmatic, or 
pragmatical manner. 

F. pragtuattgue through L. from Gr. prag- 
matikos, from pragma (gen. -mat-os) from 
prassein to do. 

prairie (prar' i), n. An extensive level 
tract of treeless, grassy country, especially 
in central North America. (F. prairie.) 
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Praetorian guard. — A 
soldier of the praetorian 
guard of ancient Rome. 



PRAISE 


PRAKRIT 


• 



Prairie. — North American Indians on the look out 
for bison on the prairie. 


The Canadian prairie extends through the 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, which are Imotvn as the prairie 
provinces (ii.pl.). This prairie is now one of 
the richest agricultural regions in the world ; 
although, like the prairies of the United 
States, which stretch eastwards from the 
Rocky Mountains, it was formerly an un- 
productive expanse over which vast herds of 
bison -roamed. Its only human inhabitants 
were the Indians of 
the great plains. 

To-day the Ameri- 
can prairies are 
traversed by rail- 
ways. but in pioneer- 
ing days, the white 
settlers crossed them 
in long caravans of 
covered wagons, 
which came to be 
called prairie- 
schooners (n.pl.). 

The word prairie 
enters into the form- 
ation of the names of 
several animals and 
plants of the American prairies. There are 
three species of prairie-chicken («.) or prairie- 
hen (n.), a North American grouse. The males 
are distinguished by long tufts of feathers 
and inflatable air-sacs at the sides of their 
neck. The scientific name of the species 
inhabiting the Mississippi valley is Tym- 
paniichxts americaniis. 

The so-called prairie-dog (n.) is a small 
burrowing rodent of the genus Cynomys, 
allied to the marmots. Prairie-dogs or 
prairie-marmots (n.pl.), live in large com- 
munities, their burrows sometimes covering 
over a hundred acres of ground. Ground- 
owls, rattlesnakes, and weasels are found 
living with the prairie species (C. Ludovici- 
anns), and the snakes, at any rate, are known 
to prey upon the young. 


The ground-squirrel of the genus Sperino- 
philus is also called the prairie-squirrel (n.), 
and the coyote (Cams latrans) is sometimes 
called the prairie-wolf (n.). The only native 
climbing species of American wild rose is the 
prairie-rose (n.), Rosa setigera. 

In pohtical economy prairie value (n.) 
means the value of land, in the sense of 
waste land or prairie, before any money in 
labour has been spent on it. 

F., from L.L. prdtdria meadow land, from L. 
prdtum meadow. 

- praise (praz), v.t. To express approbation 
of ; to commend the worth or merits of ; 
to extol or glorify; , to worship (God), n. 
The act of praising ; commendation ; the ex- 
pression of admiration, worship, or homage. 
(F. louer, celebrer ; louange, iloge.) , 

Praise is generally conveyed by the spoken 
or written word ; applause may be expressed 
by the clapping of hands. We praise a. 
uniter by extolling the merits of Ms work, 
and our praise is the expression of real 
admiration. A wise and far-sighted act of 
statemansMp deserves high praise — it is 
therefore praiseworthy (praz' wer th\, adj.), 
and may be said to have the quality of 
praiseworthiness (praz' wer thi nes, n.). A 
school prize is given in recognition of the 
merit or praiseworthiness of a hard-working 
scholar. Usually it bears an inscription to 
the effect that he has worked praiseworthily 
(praz' wer fhi U, adv.), that is, meritoriously 
or commendably. 

It is encouraging when people can find 
praisable (praz' abl, adj.) qualities in work 
over which we have taken a great deal of 
trouble. This word, wMch means praise- 
worthy, is, however, seldom used. In church, 
our praise, or glorification of God, is expressed 
largely by singing, as opposed to prayer, 
which is spoken or intoned. Many of the 
psalms and hymns are acts of praise or 
worsMp and adoration. The hundredth 
Psalm, for instance, is written entirely in a 
praiseful (praz' ful, n.) strain — it abounds in 
praise and jubilation. It should be sung 
praisefully (praz' fiil li, adv.), that is, in a 
laudatory manner, and in a spirit of praise- 
fulness (praz' ful nes, n.). These three 
derivatives of praise are not in common use. 

Good deeds have often lacked praisers 
(praz' erz, n.pl.), or eulogists. The rare word 
praiseless (praz' les, adj.), means without 
praise, or undeserving of praise. 

M.E. preiser, O.F. preisier, L.L. pretidre from 
L. pretium price, worth. Syn. : v. Commend, 
extol, glorify, laud, worship, n. Commendation, 
eulogy, laudation, praising. Ant. : v. -Blame, 
censure, condemn, disparage, dispraise, n. 
Blame, censure, condemnation, disapprobation, 
disparagement. 

Prakrit (pra' krit), n. Any of a group of 
literary dialects of North and Central India, 
akin to Sanskrit. 

Certain Aryan vernaculars formerly spoken 
by the people of India have acquired a 
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Prairie-dog, — The prairie- 
doar, 80-called« is a burrow- 
ing rodent wUch destroys 
much vegetation. 


PRAM 


PRAWN 


stereotyped form through being preserved 
in literary works, and are collectively known 
as Prakrit, or the Prakrits. Two Prakrits 
may be found in use together, one for the 
lyrical parts of an early drama, and the other 
for its prose. 

From Sansk. prakrta natural, vulgar. Cp. 
Sanskrit. 

pram [i] (pram), n. A flat-bottomed barge 
or lighter ; a ship's boat. Another spelling is 
praam (pram). (F. prame.) 

Prams are employed in Dutch and Baltic 
ports for transporting cargo. They were 
used formerly as floating batteries. The 
dinghy of a yacht is sometimes called a pram. 

Dutch praam, from O. Slav, pramit. 

pram [ 2 ] (pram), n. A popular shortened 
form of the word perambulator, a small 
hand-propelled carriage for one or more 
little children. 

prance (prans), v.i. Of a horse,' to rear 
or move by springing from the hind legs ; 
to ride on a prancing horse ; to caper ; to 
swagger or walk pompously, v.t. To cause 
(a horse) to prance, n. The act of prancing. 

(F. se cabrer, gambader, se pavaner ; gantbade, 
action de se cabrer.) 

A high-mettled horse at a circus is made 
to prance round the ring, and may be 
described as a prancer (prans' er, n.). A rider 
upon a capering horse is said to prance along, 
or if he causes the horse to rear spiritedly 
he prances his horse. Children prance about 
in their excitement when promised some 
special treat, but their movements are very 
different from those of the ostentatious person 
who prances into a room. 

M.E. prancen, perhaps from an Anglo-F. form 
of prank. 

prandial (pran' di al), adj. Relating to 
dinner. See post- and preprandial. 

prank [i] (prangk), v.t. To dress up in a 
showy manner ; to deck (out) or adorn 
(with), v.i. To make a show. pranked 

(prangkt) ; prankt (prangkt). (F. affiibler, 
purer ; parader.) 

A village beUe may be said to prank herself 
up to go to a fair, that is, she dresses herself 
up in her finery. In a fanciful sense we might 
say that the buttercup pranks the fields with 
gold. Shelley, in " The Question,” WTOte of 
" broad flag-flowers purple prankt with 
white.” This form of the past participle is 
still favoured by some writers, especially of 
poetry. 

M.E. pranken ; cp. Dutch pronken, G. primken 
to show' oS. 

prank [ 2 ] (prangk), n. A playful or mis- 
chievous act : a wild frolic ; a practical 
joke. (F. ebats, farce.) 

Pranks are generally harmless tricks — 
the outcome of high spirits. We say that a 
schoolboy is up to his pranks w'hen we mean 
that he is behSving in a prankish (prangk' ish, 
adj.), or prankful (prangk' lul,, adj.) W'ay — 
that is, _he is frolicsome, mischievous, or full 
of pranEshness (prangk' ish nfe, \i.). 

Perhaps a trick done to show' off ; cp, prank [i]. 
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prate (prat), v.i. To chatter idly ; to 
talk too much. v.t. To utter in an idle, 
chattering manner ; to tell to little purpose! 
n. Idle chatter ; an empty flow of words! 
(F. jaser, babiller; caqneter ; babil, caqiiet; 
bavardage.) 

A pretentious person may be said to prate 
of matters about which he knows little. We 
can describe him as a. prater (prat' er, n.), 
or mere prating (prat'ing, adj.) pretender. He 
is so obviously unqualified to give a serious 
opinion about the subjects on which he 
talks pratingly (prat' ing li, adv.), that no 
sensible person attaches any value to his 
prating [n.), or idle chatter. We now seldom 
speak of a person’s prate, that is, profitless 
talk, but we say that he prates polite 
nothings. 

M.E. praten ; cp. Dutch' praten, Dan. prate, 
Swed. prata to talk, chatter. S^VN. : v. Babble, 
blab, chatter. 

pratique (prat' ik ; pra tek'), n. 
Permission to communicate with a port, 
granted to a ship, after quarantine or upon 
declaration that the vessel has not come from 
an infected port. (F. pratique.) 

F. = practice, intercourse, L.L. practica. 

prattle (prat' 1), v.i. To tallc childishly or 
fooHshly ; to babble, v.t. To tell or utter in 
this way. n. Childish or trifling talk ; a 
babbling sound. (F. babiller, bavarder, jaser; 
dire sotlement; babil, bavardage, murmure.) 

The prattle of a small child is pleasant 
to hear, but when older people prattle we 
suspect that they lack intelligence or a 
sense of responsibility. This kind of 
(prat' ler, «.) is merely an idle cha'tterer, 
and is liable to prattle scandal. 

In a figurative sense we speak of bit-’ 
prattling in the woods, and say that a str'-* " 
prattles over its pebbly bed. 

Frequenta'tive of prate. 

pra'vity (prav' i 'ti), n. Badness (of foc ’ 
etc.) ; depra'vity. (F. depravation.) 

This w'ord is seldom used. 

From L. pravitas, from pravus crooked, per 
verse. 

pra'wn (pra'wn), n. A small stalk -y 
crustacean, resembling the shrimp. (F 
creveite, palimon.) 

The common pra%vn {Leander serratus) 
found in shallow waters round the coasts 
England. It is larger than the shrimp 
grow'ing to a length of from three to 



Prawn. — Prawn#, which are allied to shrimp#, lirt 
in thgaU in shallow waters. 



PRAXIS 


PRAY 


inches. The carapace, or upper shell, of the 
prawn is almost transparent when the 
animal is in the water. Its colour is light 
grey with purple spots. 

The prawn propels itself through the water 
by means of six pairs of swraming feet, fixed 
to the hinder part of the body. Other species 
of prawm occur in English seas, and in the 
tropics large kinds are found. When 
boiled for eating, the pra^vn becomes a pale 
pink. 

M.E. pra(y)ne, origin obscure. 

praxis (praks' is), n. Custom ; accepted 
practice ; a collection of examples or exer- 
cises for giving practice in the rules of 
grammar. (F. pratique, exercise, exemple.) 

Certain laws may be said to be the em- 
bodiment of praxis or well-established usage. 
An exercise given in a school grammar- 
book is an example of a grammatical praxis. 

Gr. from prassein to do 

pray (pra), v.t. To ask for or beseech 
earnestly ; to beg ; to make devout and 
humble petition to. v.i. To make a solemn 
request or offer a mental act of worship to 
God : to petition (for). (F prier, supplier ; 
prier Dieu, prier.) 

Pray is a much stronger word than ask. 
We ask a friend to come to tea, but we pray 
him not to undertake some dangerous 
mission. If, in spite of our entreaty or 
prayer (prar, «.), he sets out on his mission, we 
pray to God that he wUl come to no harm, 

\Ve may pray for permission to see someone 
and pray a friend to forgive us for some 
wrong we have done him. The polite phrase, 

" Pray be seated,” means " I beg j'ou to 
be seated." One who prays in any sense of 
the word is a prayer (pra' er, n.), especially 
one engaged in prayer, or the act of praying. 

During a period of distress people con- 
gregate in places of worship and pray to 
God for relief, that is, they address to God 
a solemn petition or prayer. Many prayers, 
such as the Lord’s Prayer, are set forms 
of words adopted for the purpose of praying. 
Prayers of this kind are recited at iloming 
Prayer and other church services, and are 
contained in a prayer-book {n.) or authorized 
book of services, the contents of which vary 
with different denominations. The Book 
of Common Prayer, containing the forms of 
prayer used in the Church of England, is 
often called the prayer-book. 

An assembly of people for the purpose of 
offering prayers is a prayer-meeting (??.). 
Mohammedans use a prayer-mat (w.) or 
praying-mat (ji.) to kneel on when saying 
their prayers. Many of these are beautifully , 
worked and of great value. 

A person much given to praying is said to 
be prayerful (prar' ful, adj.), and probably 
wears a prayerful or devout expression. An 
earnest entreaty is made prayerfully (prar' ful 
li, adv.), or in a prayerful manner. The 
prayerfulness (prar' ful nes, n.) of the 
Puritans is well kno\TO. 



Praycr-whecl. — A Chinese soldier offering a prayer 
to the god of peace by means of a prayer-wheel. 


People who neglect to pray each night are 
prayerless (prar' les, adj^, and may be said 
to go prayerlessly (prar' les li, adv.) to bed. 
Devout people are grieved at the prayerless- 
ness (prar' les nes, n.), or prayerless condition 
of the irreligious. 

Automatic praying is common among the 
Buddhists in Tibet. The devices they 
use for this purpose are called praying- 
machines (n.pl.). An example is the prayer- 
wheel [n.), or praying-wheel {n.), which 
consists of a revolving cylinder on which are 
wound sheets of paper inscribed with 
prayers. As the wheel is turned, the prayers 
are considered to be said. Some prayer- 
wheels are very large and are turned by 
wind- or water-power. 

Another device used in Tibet for symbolical 
praying is a flag inscribed with prayers, which 
are supposed to be repeated every time it 
flutters in the wind. This is known as a 
prayer-flag (»?.). The Buddhist Lamas of 
Tibet count their prayers by means of a kind 
of rosary or string of one hundred and eight 
beads, called prayer-beads [n.pl.). The 
striped seeds of the jequirity, or Indian 
liquorice plant, are called prayer-seeds [n.pl.), 
because they are strung on rosaries. 

In a petition to Parliament, or some dther 
public body, the prayer is the part that 
specifies the thing or act requested, as 
distinct from the , statement of facts or 
reasons advanced to support the request. 

O.F. preier, L.L. precdre, L. precdri to pray, 
from precis (pi. of obsolete prex) prayers. Syn. : 
Beseech, entreat, implore, petition, supplicate. 
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PRE- 


PREAMBLE 


pre-. This is a prefix meaning, before 
or beforehand in time, order or position, 
from L. p'rae before. (F. pre-.) 

This prefix is used in the formation of a 
large number of words, such as pye-Cliristian, 
where it denotes antecedence in time ; and 
pre-eminent, where it describes a quality 
that comes before or is superior to ordinary 
eminence. It is also used in the formation 
of scientific words, and may denote a position, 
or part in front of the part or organ named; as 
preniolar, a tooth in front of the molar teeth. 

preach, (prech), v.i.' To deliver a sermon 
or public discourse on a religious subject ; 
to give earnest advice, especially in a per- 
sistent or importunate way. v.t. To announce 
or proclaim ; to teach or expound publicly ; 
to deliver (a sermon). (F. precher, sermonner ; 
annoncer, cnseign&r, debiter.) 


In church, clergymen usually preach upon 
a text taken from the Bible. A priest who is 
a noted preacher (prech' er, n.) draws large 
congregations and wields a powerful influence 
over people who are moved by his oratory. 

A newspaper with an alarmist policy may be 
said to preach war, when it urges the govern- 
ment to take extreme steps in some dis- 
agreement. We also say that a person who 
speaks in an earnest, or, maybe, a pompous, 
way is preaching to his listeners. 

Coleridge, the poet, was famous for his 
powers of conversation. Once, when telling 
Charles Lamb about the days when he was 
a minister, he remarked ; “ Ah, Charles, but 
you never heard me preach,” He was no 
doubt amazed at Lamb's reply ; ” My d-dear 
f-fellow, I n-never heard j’-ou do anything 
else.” 

A text that offei's opportunities for preach- 
ing upon may be 'described as a preachable 
(prech' abl, adj.) text- A preachership (prech' 
er ship, n.) is the ofUce of a preacher. To 
preach down some prevailing opinion is to 
disparage or denounce Vjt, or else to oppose 
it by preaching. 

In a humorous or derisive way, a person is 
said to preachify (prech' i\fi, v.i.) if he holds 
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forth in the manner of a preacher or preaches 
tediously. Similarly preachification (prech' i fi 
ka' shun, n.) is a facetious synonym for 
preaching. In a colloquial manner, we speak 
of a preachy (prech' i, adj.) book, that is, 
one having the style of a sermon. A preachy 
person is one given to preaching in and 
out of season. His conversation has the 
quality of preachiness (prech' i nes, n.). 

O.F. prdchier, from L. praedicdre proclaim, from 
prae before, dicdre to tell, akin to dicere to say 

preacquaint (pre a kwant'), v.t. To 
inform or make familiar beforehand. (F. 
faire savoir d’avance, avertir.) 

One having previous knowledge of some- 
thing is said to be preacquainted with it, 
or to have preacquaintance (pre a kwan' 
tans, «.), that is, previous acquaintance or 
knowledge beforehand, of it. 

From pre- and acquaint. 
pre-Adamite (pre ad' am 
it), n. A member of a race 
formerly supposed to have 
existed before Adam ; a believer 
in this theory, adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to a civilization or epoch 
before that of Adam. (F. pre- 
adamite.) 

A converted Jew, Isaac de 
la Peyreira in 1655 formulated 
the theory that the type of 
human being created by God 
according to Genesis i, 26, pre- 
ceded Adam, whose creation is 
specially referred to in Genesis 
ii, 7. The pre -Adamite men, 
in Peyreira’s opinion, were a 
defective race, and were the 
forerunners of the Gentiles, 
Adam, he maintained, was a higher type, 
and from him the Jews are descended. 
Those who believed in this view were called 
pre-Adamites. 

From pre-, Adam and sufBx -i<e. 

preadmission (pre ad mish' un), n. 
Admission beforehand. (F. admission 
anterieiire.) 

Engineers use this word to describe 
the admission of a small quantity of steam 
into a cylinder before the piston has returned 
completely. 

From pre- and admission. 

preadmonish, (pre ad mon' ish), v.t. 
To admonish in advance ; to forewarn. 
(F. prdcantionner, prdnmnir, privenir.) 

Some people believe that a dream serves 
to preadmonish them. If they dreamed of 
a fire they would regard the dream as a 
preadmonition (pre ad mo nish' un, 7!.) or 
premonition, of a coming danger. 

From pre- and admonish. 

preadvise (pr6 ad viz), v.t. To advise 
beforehand. (F, prevenir, avertir d’avance.) 

From pre- and advise. 

preamhle (pre' am bl, pre am' bl, n . ; 
pre am' bl, v.), n. An introductory state- 
ment in speech or ^vTiting ; a prelude. 



Preach. — St. Ausustine preaching to the Saxons. From the painting 
, by William Cave Thomas. 
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PRE ANNOUNCE 


PRECARIOUS 


v.i. To make an introductory statement. 
(F. predmbule ; avant^ropos ; debiiter.) 

All Acts of Parliament open r\-ith a pre- 
amble, which sets forth the reasons and 
intentions of the Statute. A speaker may 
be said to preamble or preambulate (pre 
am' bu lat, v.i.) when he opens with a few 
preliminary words before going on to deal 
rvith his subject. A preambulatory (pre 
am' bu la to ri, adj.), or prefatory, state- 
ment, prepares the audience for the theories 
that follow, by showing their scope or 
application. 

In a fanciful sense, a nightingale may be 
said to preamble or sing a few soft notes 
before~breaking out into full song. 

From pre- and amble. Syn. : n. Foreword, 
preface, prelude. 

preannounce (pre a nouns'), v.t. 
To announce in advance or previously. 
(F. pridire, annoncer d’avance.) 

A prophet may be said to preannounce the 
happening of an event, and his prophecy 
might be termed a preannouncement (pre 
a nouns' ment, «.). 

From pre- and announce. 

preappoint (pre a point'), v.t. To 
appoint beforehand, or previously. (F. 
ncnnmer d’avance, pr^xer.) 

A meeting between friends may be pre- 
appointed. The preappointment (pre a 
point' ment, k.) or appointment in advance, 
ensures that they not accept other 
engagements. 

From pre- and appoint. 

preappreliension (pre ap re hen' 
shim), n. An opinion conceived before- 
hand ; a foreboding. (F. prevention, pre- 
jiigi, prSsage, pressentiment.) 

From pre- and apprehension. 

prearrange (pre a ranj'), v.t. To 
arrange beforehand. (F. arranger d’avance.) 

The officer in command of troops attack- 
ing a town may prearrange a signal, such 
as a number of blasts on a whistle, which 
serves as an order to advance when the 
troops are spread out in their prearranged 
(pre a ranjd', adj.) positions. This pre- 
arrangement (pre a ranj' ment, n.) or anti- 
cipatory’’ arrangement, prevents a premature 
advance by those who reach their stations 
first. 

From pre- and arrange. 

preaudience (pre aw' dyens), n. The 
right to be heard before another in a court 
of law. (F. preseance.) 

A king’s counsel has preaudience over 
a junior barrister, that is, he has precedence 
at the bar. 

From pre- and audience. 

prebend (preb' end), n. The stipend 
granted to the canon of a cathedrffi or 
collegiate church ; the land or tithe from 
which the church revenue to pay this is 
drawn. (F. prebende.) 

The chapter or governing body of a 
cathedral consists of the dean and canons. 


At one time any canon who received a 
prebend was called a prebendary (preb' 
en da ri, n.), but the word now means an 
honorary canon who has no official position 
in the chapter. However, hke a canon 
of the chapter, he is entitled by his pre- 
bendal (preb' en dal, adj.) rank to have a 
seat, called a prebendal stall (n.) or pre- 
bendary stall (jj.) in the cathedral. In a 
figurative sense, a benefice may be termed a 
prebendary stall. The office of a prebendary’ 
is a prebendaryship (preb' en da ri ship, n.). 

F., from L.L. praebenda .pension, gerundive 
of L. praebere to profier, from prae- before habere 
hold 



Precarious. — A mechanic, in a precarious position, 
repairing a damaged part of the airship '* Graf 
Zeppelin *’ during its voyage across the Atlantic 
in 1928. 

precarious (pre kar' i us), adj. De- 
pendent on chance or the will of another ; 
insecure ; perilous ; not well-established, 
doubtful. (F. precaire, hasardeux, hasarde.) 

When our facts are taken for granted, 
but are really uncertain, we are liable to 
make precarious assumptions. A deep- 
sea fisherman can be said to lead a precarious 
or hazardous life. A man whose income 
is not regular, or is -liable to be stopped by’ 
some mischance is said to live precariously 
(pre kar' i us li, adv.). If a mountaineer 
stopped to think of the precariousness (pre 
kar' i us nes, n.) of his position, when climb- 
ing a precipice, he would perhaps lose his 
nerve and come to grief. 

From L. precdrius dependent on prayer, 
uncertain. Syk. : Dubious, hazardous, risky, un- 
assured, unstable. Anx. ; Assured, certain, safe, 
settled, stable. 
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PRECATORY 


PRECEPT 


precatory (prek' a to ri), adj. Beseech- 
ing ; requesting ; expressing entreaty. (F. 
siipplicatoire, suppliant.) 

In law a request in a will that certain 
things be done is known to lawyers as 
precatory words {n.pL). The word pre- 
cative (prek' a tiv, adj.) has the same mean- 
ing as precator}^ but is chiefly used in 
grammar of words or grammatical forms 
that express entreat}'. 

From L.L. precdtorius from L. preces (pi.) 
pra3'ers 

precaution (pre kaw' shiin), n. Care 
taken beforehand, v.t. To warn beforehand. 
(F. precaution; avertir, prevenir.) 

The prohibition of smoking or of the use of 
naked lights in coal-mines is a necessary 
precaution, taken to prevent explosions 
and to ensure the safety of those working 
underground. Our savings may be re- 
garded as a precaution against a rainy day. 
We can say that a person is precautioned, 
or put on his guard against committing 
some imprudence, when he is cautioned 
beforehand. It is advisable to take the 
precautionary (pre kaw' shun a ri, adj.) 
step of finding out the depth of the water 
before we take a high dive. A precautionary 
statement is one advising precaution. 

From pre- and caution 
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Precaution.— Members of a miners' rescue party who have taken 
the precaution of using the flame safety-Iamp for the detection of 
poisonous gases. 

precede (pre sed'), v.t. To go before 
in order, rank or importance ; to come 
before in time ; to walk or move in front of ; 
to cause to be preceded, v.i. To be before. 

(F. precider.) 

George I preceded George II as King of 
England. A calm period usually precedes 
the violent onset of a tj’phoon. In places 
of public interest we see parties of tourists 
preceded by their guides, who have been 
hired to show them round. It is often more 
prudent to precede stem measures with 
milder ones. For instance, we appeal to 
a person’s good sense and ask him to refrain 


from some annoying act before taking the 
matter to court. 

The person who, or thing that, precedes 
is said to take precedence (pre se' dens, «.), 
that is, priorit}', superiority, or in a special 
sense, the right to a position in advance 
of other people at a ceremony or function. 
Important duties must be given precedence 
to all lesser ones. In Great Britain, and 
other countries, there is a recognized Table 
of Precedence, which shows the order in 
which titled and ofHcial persons are ranked. 
On state occasions the sons of barons precede 
baronets, according to the ruling of this 
table. 

Nowadays we speak more often of a 
preceding (pre sed' ing, adj.) than of a pre- 
cedent (pre se' dent, adj.) event ; but both 
words mean existing or coming before, in 
place, order, rank or time. A precedent 
(pres' e dent, n.) is a previous act, decision, 
custom, etc., that may be brought forward 
as an example or rule to be followed in 
similar circumstances. When an event has 
a precedent it may be said to be precedented 
(pres' e dent ed, adj.). Precedently (pre 
se' dent li, adv.) or antecedently to an 
inquiry, we may consider the steps we 
propose to take. This word, however, is 
seldom used. 

F.,from L. praecedere to go helore, 
from prae before, cedere to go. Sec 
pre- and cede. 

precentor (pre sen' tor), it. 
The leader of the singing of a 
choir or , congregation ; the 
manager and- director of a 
cathedral choir. (F. chatitre.) 

In cathedrals of old found- 
ation, the precentor is a member 
of the chapter and ranks next 
to the dean. His duties are 
usually carried out by the 
succentor. To precent (pre sent', 
v.i.) is to act as precentor. In 
some churches the precentor 
has to precent {v.t.) or lead, the 
singing of the psalms. The 
office of a precentor is _ a 
precentorship (pre sen' tor ship, 
n.). A woman performing similar 
duties may be called a precentrix 
(pre sen' triks, «.). 

From L.L. praccentor. from prae before and 
caiiidre to sing. 

precept (pre' sept), n. A command ; 
an instruction as regards conduct ; a 
maxim ; an order issued to an officer of 
the law. (F. precepte, maxime, mandat.) 

We say that example is better than 
precept, or moral instruction. In a special 
sense, the written warrant of a magistrate 
called a precept. When parliamentarj' 
are to be held the instructions 


is 

elections - 

issued to the proper officials for making the 
necessary arrangements for polling, etc., 
are known as precepts. 
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Preancta- — The cathedral and tower, Serille, Spain, thowin^ the 
episcopal buildings within the cathedral precincts. 


The precepts with which 
borough councils, for instance, 
hax-e to deal, are orders from 
other authorities for the pay- 
ment to them, of sums of money 
from the rates. 

In " Hamlet " {i, 3), the 

words of adHce given by 
Polonius to his son Laertes, 
who is about to leave home, 
are of a preceptive (pre sep' tiv, 
adj.), or preceptual (pre sep' tu 
al, adj.) nature. 

Their object was to instruct 
Laertes in matters of conduct. 

This, to a certain erctent, is the 
work of a teacher, who is called 
a preceptor (pre sep' tor, r..), a 
woman teacher being a precep- 
tress (pre sep' tres, «.). The office of either 
can h« termed preceptorship (pre sep' tor 
ship, r..). 

The head of a subordinate community, 
or preceptory (pre sep' to ri, n.), among the 
Knights Templars was also called a pre- 
ceptor. The buildings or estate of such a 
community' were termed the preceptory. 

From L. praeceptus, p.p. of praecipere, from 
prae before, capers to take. S'sw. ; Charge, direc- 
tion. injunction, instruction, majum. 

precession (pre sesh' lin), ti. The act of 
preceding in order or time. (F. precession.) 

This word is chiefly used in connexion 
with the precession of the equinoxes. The 
equinox occurs when the sun is over the 
equator, about 2klarch 21st and September 
23rd. The time from one equinox to the 
next but one is a solar year. Astronomers 
have discovered that this year does not 
quite correspond to the star year, the sun 
arri'ving at the equinox a little before it 
reaches the same position among the stars 
as it had at the equino.x of the j-ear before. 

This precessional (pre sesh' un al, adj.) 
movement, as it is called, is now explained 
by the fact that the earth not only rotates 
on its axis, but that its axis has a nodding 
or reeling motion, called nutation. Its 
movements may be compared rvith those 
of a peg-top that is gradually ceasing to 
spin. -A. complete nutation takes nearly 
26,000 years. 

From pre- and cessior. 

pre-Christian (pre kris' tyan), adj. 
Of or relating to the period before 
the birth of Christ or before Christianity 
became widespread. (F. avant Jesus Christ.) 

From E. pre- and Chr'.siian. 

precinct (pre' singkt), 11. A space that 
is surrounded by boundary walls, especiaJly 
one attached to a place of worship ; a 
boundary ; {pf.) the immediate surroundings 
(of). (F. enceinte.) 

The precinct of a cathedral is the ground 
enclosed by walls in its immediate •vicinity. 
It may contain the residences of the prieste, 
the choir school, and other buildings at- 
■tached to the ' cathedral. 


Motorists travelling from north of the 
Thames to Surrey sometimes try to avoid 
coming ■within the precincts of London, 
owing to the congestion of traffic, which 
causes delay. Instead, they skirt round 
London, and, although taking a longer route, 
arrive more quickly at their destination. 

In the United States a small electoral 
division of a county or ward is called a 
precinct. 

L. L. praecinctum from L. prae and cincUts p.p. 
of cingere to gird, encircle. 

precious (presh' us), adj. Of great 
price ; valuable ; beloved ; affected or 
over-refined in language, manner, or style. 
(F. precieux, cheri, preientieux.) 

Anjrthing that is of great value can be 
said to be precious. The precious metals 
jn.pl.) are gold, silver, and platinum; 
precious stones (n.pl.) are gems, such as 
diamonds and rubies. People are said to 
be precious when they are affected and 
over-refined in manners or speech, and 
their preciosity (presh i- os' i ti, n.) or 
preciousness (presh' -us nes, n.) makes them 
the laughing-rtock of others. It is a sign 
of Dl-breeding or conceit to act preciously 
(presh' us li, adv.). 

A mother regards her child as a precious 
possession. To her it has the quality of 
preciousness, of great worth and value. In 
everr'day speech we say a man is a precious 
rascal, meaning that he is a thorough 
or out-and-out rascal, but this is a collo- 
quial and illegitimate use of the word. 

M. E. and O.F. precios, L. preliosus from pre- 
Hum value. See price. S'vx. ; Affected, beloved, 
costly, dear, rare. .Axr. : Cheap, common, 
inexpensive, ordinary, valueless. 

precipice (pres' i pis), n. A very steep or 
vertical cliff or face of rock. (F. precipice.) 

In ancient Rome state criminals were 
executed by being thro-wn over the precipice 
of the Tarpeian Rock. Two precipices 
facing each other a comparatively small 
distance apart form a chasm, 

F., from L. praecipitium from praeceps (acc. 
-it-em) headlong, prae before, caput head. S'VN. : 
Bluff, cliff, scarp. 
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precipitate (pre sip' i tat, v. ; pre sip' i 
tat, adj. and «.), vJ. To throw down head- 
long ; to urge on eagerly or with violence ; 
to hasten the occurrence of ; to cause (a 
substance) to be deposited from a solution ; 
to condense (moisture) and then deposit 
in drops, v.i. To be deposited in a solid 
form from solution ; to condense and be 
deposited in drops, adj. Headlong ; rash ; 
hasty : headstrong ; hurried ; said or done 
without thought or care. n. A substance 
deposited in a solid form from solution in 
a liquid. (F. precipiter, hater : se precipiler ; 
emp art e, irreflechi ; 
precipit 6 .) 

The top ■ platform 
of the Monument, 

Fish Street Hill, 

London, is shut in by 
an iron grille. This 
precaution was taken 
owing to the number 
of people who preci- 
pitated themselves 
from the Monument 
into the street below. 

A person is said to 
be precipitated into 
a state of distress by 
a sudden misfortune. 

Wolsey’s indecision 
in regard to the 
divorce of Henry VHI 
a n'd Catherine of 
Aragon served to pre- 
cipitate or hasten his 
fall. 

Chemical analysis is 
based largely on the 
precipitable (pre sip' i 
tabl, adj.) nature of 
the reagents used, • 
that is, on their pre- 
.cipitability (pre sip i ta biT i ti, n.), or cap- 
ability of precipitating. 

For example, if a Uttle barium chloride 
.solution is added to another solution con- 
taining a soluble sulphate, a white precipitate 
of barium sulphate is thrown doivn. This 
particular precipitation (pre sip i ta' shun, 
.11.) is used in the determination of sulphur 
in coals and cokes. 

The barium chloride, or any other chemical 
reagent used to cause precipitation, is kno-wn 
as a precipitant (pre sip' i tant, n.), or a 
.precipitator (pre sip' i ta tor, ii.). The latter 
word more commonly denotes a machine 
for causing precipitation. Ammoniated 
chloride of mercury is known from its mode 
of formation as white precipitate. 

A sudden, rash, or unexpected decision 
,may be described as a precipitant {adj.) 
decision. The person making a decision 
with umHse haste is said to act precipitately 
(pre sip' i tat li, adv.). He may later repent 
his precipitance (pre sip' i tans, n.), 
precipitateness (pre sip' i tat nes, n.), 
precipitancy (pre sip' i tan si, ii.), or rashness. 


We also say that a horseman carr}dng an 
urgent dispatch rides wth precipitancy or 
headlong speed. 

A precipitate or precipitant nature may 
involve a person in numerous difficulties 
and troubles. The old proverb, " Look 
before you leap,” is really a caution against 
precipitancy. 

From L. praecipiidhts p.p. of praecipiidre to 
cast headlong, from praeceps as preceding. 
Syn. : adj. Careless, foolhardy, heady, headlong, 
thoughtless. Ant. ; adj. Cautious, careful, dis- 
creet, prudent, thoughtful. 

precipitous (pre 
sip' i tiis), adj. Of 
or resembling a preci- 
pice ; very steep. (F. 
escarps.) 

The Italian side of 
the Matterhorn is very 
precipitous. It offers 
great difficulties to 
the Alpine climber. 
Many cliffs on the 
coasts of England 
rise precipitously (pre 
sip' i tiis li, adv.) or 
almost vertically from 
the shore. Their pre- 
cipitousness (pre sip' 
i tus nes, n.) or steep- 
ness is a protection 
to the numerous sea 
birds that nest on 
ledges in their precip- 
itous sides. 

O.F. prScipiteux from 
L. praeceps (acc. 
-cipit-em) headlong. See 
precipitate, precipice. 
Syn. : Steep, vertical. 
Ant. ; Flat, level, 
precis (pra' se), n. 
A summary; the act of making this. v.t. To 
make a precis of. (F. abrege, precis.) 

A precis of a letter is made when the gist 
or substance of it is set down in as few 
words as possible. Precis-writing [n.), or 
the expressing of the essential facts of a 
longer document in a condensed form, is 
one of the tests in certain professional 
examinations. A diplomat, for instance, 
must be able to write easily intelligible 
precis of the documents rvith which he deals. 

F. = precise, accurate. Syn. : 11. Abstract, 
Summary. 

precise (pre sis'), adj. Exactly defined 
or expressed ; not vague ; strict ; exact 
in conduct ; punctilious. (F. prScis, exacte, 
defini, scritpideux.) 

To be precise in one’s statements is to 
make them clearly and correctly. When trvo 
reports of an occurrence do not agree 
precisely (pre sis' li, adv.), or exactly, fuller 
evidence is required before we can decide 
what actually happened. A person with 
precise manners is said to behave precisely. 
Some people may consider that he is 
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over-scrupulous in his observance of the 
rules of conduct, and condemn his preciseness 
(pre sis' nes, n.), or formality of manner, for 
its stiffness and want of adaptability. 

In a colloquial manner a person says 
" Precisely 1 ” after listening to a remark 
Avith which he agrees. The word is there 
used in the sense of “ Quite so ! ’’ Precision 
(pre sizh' un, n.), or accuracy, is necessary 
in the making of scientific instruments, and 
in scientific literature precision of statement 
is essential. A precisian (pre sizh' an, «.), 
or precisionist (pre sizh' tin ist, n.), is a 
formalist, a punctilious observer of rules, 
especially as regards religious observances. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the Puritans were called precisians, and Puri- 
tanism was known as precisianism (pre sizh' 
an izm, n.), which means the quality of being 
exact in observance or conduct. To pre- 
cisionize (pre sizh' un iz, v.t.) a theory is to 
express it in precise terms ; the word, however, 
is seldom used. 

F. prdcts, from L. praecisns, p.p. oipyaecidereto 
lop, cut short, abridge. Syn. ; Accurate, definite, 
exact, punctilious, strict. Ant. : Careless, 
inexact, informaf, unconventional, vague. 

preclude (pre klood'), v.t. To shut out ; 
to prevent ; to make impracticable. (F. 
exclure, empicher.) 

The emphatic rejection of an offer to assist 
a friend in some undertaking precludes or 
prevents further action on our part. The 
repetition of verbal instructions precludes 
misunderstanding by the person who is to 
carry them out. A clergyman of the 
Established Church is precluded from sitting 
in the House of Commons. A strict adherence 
to the rules of conventional art is preclusive 
(pre kloo' siv, adj.) of, or preventive of, 
originality. The prevention of an action 
by some anticipatory measure may be termed 
the preclusion (pre kloo' zhun, n.) of that 
action. An Act of Parliament, for instance, 
may be designed to act preclusively (pre kloo' 
siv li, adv.), or in a preclusive manner. These 
two words are not in common use. 

From L. praecludere to shut in front, hinder, 
block. Syn. : Hinder, prevent. 

precocious (pre ko' shus), adj. Ripe or 
developed before the natural time ; having 
premature mental development ; indicating 
or characteristic of premature maturity or 
development ; forward ; premature. (F. 
precoce, prdmatiire.) 

This word is applied to fruit or flowers 
appearing at an early or unnatural season, 
and is used too of children who are intellectu- 
ally very advanced, showing the character- 
istics or the mental development of a riper 
age. Lady Jane Grey, "who at an early age 
could speak and write Latin, French, and 
Italian, and could read Greek and Hebrew, 
was an example of precociousness (pre ko' 
shus n6s, n.). Another meaning of the word, 
as applied to young people, is that of fonvard- 
ness, or pertness, a sign not of mental develop- 
ment, but of bad manners and indiscipline. 


Macaulay’s precocity (pre kos' i ti, n.) was 
remarkable. Before he was eight he had 
written a compendium of universal history, 
besides poems, etc. His parents were in no 
way alarmed at the child taking so pre- 
cociously (pre ko' shus li, adv.) to learning, 
and treated him udth excellent good sense. 
His precocity had no bad effects, for he 
left a great name behind him and was nearly 
sixty when he died. 

From L. praecox (stem -cod-), from coquere 
to ripen, with E. suffix -oi<s. Syn. : Forward, 
pert, premature. Ant. : Backward. 



Precognition is foreknowledge, and one 
who has previous knowledge o'f some event 
may be said to have precognition. 

This word is used in Scottish law for the 
examination of witnesses before a case is heard 
to decide whether there is sufficient evidence 
for a prosecution. The statement taken 
down from a rvitness is also called a pre- 
cognition, and the person making the 
examination is said to precognosce (pre kog 
nos', v.t.) the witness. 

From pre- scad cog7tiiio7t. Syn. : Foreknowledge. 

precompose (pre kom poz'), v.t. To 
compose beforehand. (F. co77tposer par 
ava7ice.) 

This is used chiefly of speeches or sermons, 
as opposed to those delivered extempore. 

From pre- and compose. 

preconceive (pre kon sev'), v.t. To 
conceive, or form a conception of, before- 
hand. (F. precoftcevoir.) 

When we are expecting a strange visitor 
■we may perhaps form an idea to ourselves 
of what he -will be like. This is a preconception 
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(pre kon sep' shun, n.), or a preconceit (pre 
kon set', n.). Our preconceived ideas are often 
quite wrong. 

From pre- and conceive. 

preconcert (pre kon sert', v. ; pre kon' 
serf, «.), v.t. To arrange or agree upon 
beforehand, n. An arrangement made before- 
hand. (F. concerter d’avance.) 

To make arrangements beforehand for a 
plan of action is to preconcert it, a word used 
formerly to describe such an arrangement. 
Generals of allied armies should act pre- 
concertedly (pre kon serf' ed li, adv.), or by 
previous arrangement ; in fact, the success 
of the joint campaign may depend on this 
preconcertedness (pre kon sert' ed nes, n.). 

From pre- and concert. 

precondemn (pre kon dem'), v.t. To 
condemn in advance. (F. prejuger, condamner 
par anticipation.) 

As in British law an accused person is held 
to be innocent until his guilt is proved, he 
may not be precondemned, and the jury in a 
criminal trial are warned against the pre- 
condemnation (pre kon dem na' shun, n.), or 
premature judgment, of the person on trial. 

From pre- and condemn. 

precondition (pre kon dish'- lin), n. A 
condition that must be fulfilled beforehand. 
(F. condition prealahle.) 

From pro- and condition. 

preconize (pre' ko niz), v.t. To announce 
publicly ; to summon publicly by name. 
(F. preconiser.) 

In the Roman Catholic Church preconiza- 
tion (pre ko ni za' shim, n.) is the public 
approval by the Pope of the appointment of 
a bishop, who is said to be preconized when 
his appointment is 
thus confirmed. 

LL. praeconizdre from 
L. praeco (acc. -dn-ent) 
crier, herald. 

preconsider (pre 
kon sid' er), v.t. To 
consider previously. 

(F. considerer par 
avance.) 

To preconsider a 
matter, or to give it 
preconsideration (pre 
kon sid er a' shun, n.), 
is to think it over in 
advance. 

From pre- consider. 

precontract (pre 
kon trakt', v. ; pre 
kon' trakt, n.), v.t. 

To arrange in advance, 
or contract before- 
hand. 11 . A contract 
made previously. 

From pre-, contract. 

precursor (pre 
ker'sor), n. A fore- 
runner ; a harbinger. 

(F. avanl-coureur, pre- 
ciirseur.) 



Precursor. — John the Baptist, the precursor or fore- 
runner of Christ, Whose coming he foretold. 
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John the Baptist is called the Precursor 
because he preceded Christ and announced 
His coming (Matthew iii, 11-12). A thin" 
fihat precedes another as a forerunner may 
be called precursive (pre ker' siv, adj.) or 
precursory (pre ker' so ri, adj.). These 
adjectives are also applied to anything of 
a preliminary or introductory nature. 

L. praeciirsor from praectirsus, p.p. of praecur- 
rere run before, precede. Syn. : Forerunner. 

predacious (pre da' shus), adj. Living on 
prey or plunder ; predatory ; relating to 
animals which live by prey. (F. qui vit de 
proie, rapace, pillard.) 

Most of the flesh-eating animals are 
predacious, hunting the prey which serves 
as their food. Others live on carrion, or the 
carcasses of dead animals. Predacity (pre 
das' i ti, n.) is the quality of being predacious. 

From L. praeda prey with E. suffix -acious 

predate (pre dat'), v.t. To antedate'; 
to date before. (F. antidater, anticiper.) 

Any document which bears a date earlier 
than the date upon which it was drawn up 
is said to be predated. 

From E. pre- and date Syn. : Antedate. 

predatory (pred' a to ri), adj. Pillaging ; 
addicted to plunder and pillage ; living 
on others ; living by prey ; used in catching 
prey. (F. rapace, pillard, qui vit de proie.) 

After the great wars of the eighteenth 
century predatory bands of disbanded 
soldiers roamed the Continent living by 
plunder and pillage. Australian fauna is 
distinguished by the absence of predatory 
animals, or those which live by prey. Hence 
the country is ideal 
for sheep-farming. 

L. praeddtus, p.p. of 
praedare to prey, plun- 
der, and suffix -ory. 
Syn. : Marauding, plun- 
dering, thieving. 

predecease (pre de 
ses'), n. The death 
of one before another. 
v.t. To die before 
(some person). (F. 
predicts ; preddcider, 
mourir avant.) 

The predecease of 
an heir may have 
momentous results. 
It was because both 
the son and the eldest 
grandson of Louis XI'V 
predeceased him, and 
thus never reigned,that 
France had only two 
kings in one hundred 
and thirty years — a 
circumstance held by 
some to have been a 
contributory cause of 
the French Revolution, 
From pre- and decease. 
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predecessor'(pre' de ses or), «. One who predial (pre' di al), adj. Consisting of 
has held a position before another ; a thing lands ; composed of landed property or 

that has gtine before another ; an ancestor. farms ; attached to lands , arising from 

(F. predicesseur, devancier, aleul.) landed property ; agrarian. (F. predial, 

A new prime minister could speak of the en terre, en biens-fonds , agricole.) 
late one as his predecessor. We may also Under Roman law a slave attached to 
apply the word to a tiring which precedes landed property, who might only be sold 

another, so that Old St. Paul’s may be with the property, was called a predial slave, 

considered the predecessor of the building In England serfs who worked on lands were 

designed by Wren. known as predial serfs. A predial holding is 

F. pridicesetir from L.L. praedecessor (L. prae one consisting of lands or farms, and predial 

before, decider e to depart). dues or tithes are those which are paid in 

predefine (pre de fin'), v.t. To settle or respect of or which are derived from land, 

limit in advance ; to predetermine. (F. F.. from L.L. praedtdhs, from L. pracdittn 

arreter d'avance, predeterminer.) estate, land. 

From pre- and define. predicaile (pred' i kabl), adj. Capable 

predella (pre del' a), n. The platform on of being predicated, n. That which may be 
which an altar stands, or the highest of predicated. See under predicate, 
several altar-steps ; a painting 
or sculpture on the face of this ; 
a shelf at the back of an altar ; 
a painting on the front of this ; a 
painting forming an appendage 
to another. (F. predelle.) 

Ital = stool, probably from 
O.H.G. pret (G: ireff) a board. 

predestinate (pre des' ti 
nat, V. ; prd des' ti nat, adj.), 
v.t. To appoint beforehand, adj. 

Ordained beforehand. (F. pri- 
destiner ; pridestini.) 

A theological doctrine accord- 
ing to which God is held to 
predestinate or predestine (pre 
des' tin, v.t.) certain persons 

to grace and eternal life is ■ 

called the doctrine of predesti- Predicament. — An old woman in an awkward predicament — faced 

nation (pre des ti na' shun, «.). wild-eyed cattle on the .now-bound moor. 

One who holds this doctrine is a predesti- predicament (pre dik' a ment), n. A 
narian (pre des ti nar' i an, «.), and those state, position, or condition, especially an 

supposed thus to be predestined are called unpleasant or difficult one ; a class or 

predestinate. - ca.tegory. (F. difficult^, panne, predicament. 

We may say that an enterprise that looks categoric, ordre.) 
hopeless seems predestined or foredoomed A motorist who is stranded miles from 
to failure. • • ^ the nearest town without petrol is in a 

L. praedestinare (p.p. -al-tts). See destine, predicament. In logic, a predicament means 

Syn.': p.' Foredoom, foreordain, preordain, adj. a thing predicated. In this sense the word is 

Foreordained, preordained. used especially of the ten categories into 

predetermine (pre de ter' nun), v.t. which all objects of thought were divided by 

To determine or decide beforehand ; to Aristotle. Anything relating to these cate- 

predestine. v.i. To resolve previously. (F. gories is described as predicamental (pre dik 

arreter d’avance, prSditerminer, predestiner.) a men' tal, adj.). 

A headstrong persorf holds to a predeter- L.L. praedicdmentum, from L. praedicdre. 
mined course, in spite of remonstrance or See predicable, predicant, predicate, 
opposition. Public holidays are predeter- predicant (pred' i kant), adj. En- 
mined by law and custom, and the date at gaged in preaching, used especially of a 

which summer time begins and ends is Dominican friar, n. A member of a preach- 

predetermined by Act of Parliament. ing order. {F. predicateiir ; dominicain, frere 

That which can be settled in advance we prechetir.) 
call predeterminable (pre de ter' mi nabl, L. praedicans (acc. -ant-em) from praedicdre. 
adj.), and a matter which is so fixed or deter- See predicable, predicate, 
mined is predeterminate (pre de ter' mi nat. . predicate (pred' i kat, v. ; pred' i kat, 
adj.). Predetemmation (pre de ter mi_ na' v,t. To affirm ; to declare ; to assert 

shun, n.) signifies either a decision ^ved to be a property, or quality of ; to imply, 
at beforehand, or the fact or action of po make an ciffirmation. n. In logic, that' 

maJnng it. which is affirmed or denied of a subject ; in 

From pre- and determine. gra mma r, the entire statement made about 
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PREDIGATORY 


PREDISPOSE 


the subject of a sentence ; an inherent 
quality. (F. affmner, donner pour attribul, 
supposer ; affirmer ; predicat, attribut.) 

We predicate a statement when we declare 
or affirm that statement, and we predicate 
the honesty of a man's intentions if we state 
that they are honest. In the sentence, 
“ grass is green,” green is the logical predicate, 
and greenness is the quality which we affirm 
or predicate of grass. The words ” is green " 
form the grammatical predicate of the 
sentence ; this includes the copula " is,” 
hnking the attribute " green ” to the subject, 
‘‘ grass.” The logical predicate, therefore, 
is the term expressing the quality predicated, 
whereas the grammatical predicate comprises 
all the words, including modifying ones, if 
any, which express what is affirmed or 
denied. 

A statement or affirmation is a predication 
(pred i ka' shun, n.), and an assertion which 
predicates is predicative (pre dik' a tiv, adj.), 
and is made predicatively (pre dik' a tiv li, 
adv.). The adjective " green ” in the sentence 
quoted above is predicative, since it expresses 
a quahty affirmed, and so may be said to 
be used predicatively. 

If a man has never been known to do 
anything dishonest, honesty is reasonably 
predicahle (pred' i kdbl, adj.) of him. A 
predicable (w.) is anything which may be 
affirmed, especially a property or attribute 
ascribable to a class. A predicable of human 
beings is the power of reasoning. Aristotle, 
in his system of logic, classified things by 
means of four predicables, or groups of 
predicates — definition, genus, property, and 
accident. Predicability 
(pred i ka bil' i ti, n.) 
is' the quality of being 
predicable. 

From L. praedtcalus 
p.p. of praedicdre. See 
preach, predicament. 

Syn. : V. Assert, declare, 
state. 

predicatory (pred' 
i ka to ri), adj. Re- 
lating to preaching, 

(F. predicateur.) 

From L. praedicdtor 
preacher ; E. suffix -y. 

predict (pre dikt), 
v.t. To foretell ; to 
prophesy. (F. predire, 
annoncer.) 

A weather forecast 
which is printed in the 
newspapers predicts 
the probable weather 
conditions. A predic- 
tion (pre dik' shim, 
n.) or predictive (pre 
dik' tiv, adj.) state- 
ment may be made 
about the result of a 
football-match, or 


other like event, but the attual result may 
negative or falsify the predictor (pre dik' tor, 
n.), who may hesitate in future ho oSer his 
judgment predictively (pre dik' tiv li, adv.). 

That which can be foretold is predictable 
(pre dik' tabi, adj.), and has the quality of 
predictability '(pre dik ta bil' i ti, «.). 

From L. praedichis p.p. of praedicere foretell. 
Syn. : Foretell, prophesy. 

predigest (pre di jest'), v.t. To digest 
in part artificially before using as food. 

Invalids and those whose digestion is weak 
are sometimes recommended a diet of food 
which has been predigested, or which has 
undergone predigestion (pre di jes' chun, «.). 
In this process the substances are treated 
with ferments similar to those which are 
found naturally in the stomach. 

The natural processes of mastication, 
salivation, etc., which precede the swallow- 
ing of food is sometimes called predigestion. 

From pre- and digest. 

predikant (pred i kant'), n. A minister 
in the Dutch Reformed Church, especially 
in South Africa. (F. predicatit.) 

Dutch = preacher. See predicate. 

predilection (pre di lek' shun), n. A 
bias towards or prepossession in favour of 
something ; a pamality or preference. 
(F. preference, predilection.) 

This word is used principally- of mental 
preferences ; thus, one may speak of having 
a predilection for Greek or Socialism, but 
less correctly of a predilection for jam. 

F., from L.L. praedlligere from L. prae before, 
dtleclio (acc. -on-em) choice, from p.p. of diligere 
choose, prefer, Syn. : Partiality, preference. 

predispose (pre dis 
poz'), v.t. To dispose 
or incline beforehand ; 
to make favourahlc 
to ; to render liable 
or susceptible to. (F. 
disposer, disposer 
d'avance, pridisposer.) 

A judge, during the 
time he is engaged 
in trying a case, 
should not be pre- 
disposed either to 
blame or excuse, and 
should have no predis- 
position (pre dis p6 
,zish' un, n.), or bias, 
towards either side. 
An ill-nourished con- 
dition may predispose 
a person to take cold 
readily, since his power 
of resistance is weak- 
ened. Some people arc 
said to have a predis- 
position to certain 
diseases, which they 
contract more fre- 
quently or easily than 
other persons. 



Predict. — A forcins house for raisius immense crops* 
predicted by a ecientist for 1950. 
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A predisponent (pre 
dis p 6 ' nent, n.) is 
anjdihing which pre- 
disposes, and may be 
said to have a pre- 
disposing or predis- 
ponent (.adj.) effect. 

The adjective predis- 
ponent is seldom used 
nowadav'S 

From 

predominate 
dom'i 
superior 
inSuencO; 

to have ascendancy 
or mastery; to pre 
ponderate (over). (F. 
predoniiner. prevaloir, 

I’emporier.) 

For centuries the 
great powers of Europe 
sought by intrigue and 
by war to secure the 
dominant position, one 
after another predom- 
inating for a period. 

A nation goes to war 
when those who desire 
this policy predomi- 
nate in her councils. 

A predominant (pre dom' i n^t, adj.) part- 
ner is one with the greatest power, who may be 
said to have predominance (pre dom' i nans, 
«.), or predominancy (pre dom' i nan si, «.). 

A Parliament composed largely of adherents 
of one party is said to be predo minan tly 
(pre dom' i nant li, adv.) or predominatingly 
(pre dom' i nat ing li, adv.) Whig or Tory as 
the case may be. 

Vxxim pre- and dominate. Syjj. : Preponderate, 
prevaiL 

predoom (pre doom'), v.t. To predestine 
or decide in advance ; to foreordain. (F. 
destiner, prdordanner ) 

From pre- and doom. Syk. : Foredoom, 
predestine. 

predorsal (pre dor' sal), adj. Situated 
in front of the dorsal region or the dorsal 
vertebrae. 

From pre- and dorsal. 

pre-elect (pre e lebt'), v.t. To elect or 
choose beforehand, adj. Chosen before- 
hand, or before or in preference to others. 
(F. preelire ; choisir par avance ; preilu. 
£lu d’avance.) 

Neither this word, nor pre-election (pre e 
lek' shim, n.), meaning a previous election 
or choice, is much used. We, however, 
often speak of the pre-election [adj.) pro- 
mises of a member of parliament or a 
member of a municipal council, by which 
is meant the promises he made before his 
election. 

From pre- and elect. 

pre-eminent (pre em' i nent), adj. 
Eminent before others ; surpassing all 
others. (F. sans egal, preeminent, supreme.) 


— V . . 




\ 




X’ 
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Pre-Eminent. — Benvenuto CelUnit the pre-eminent 
Florentine goldsmith and aculpton and Francis I. 
kins of France. 


This word is gener- 
ally employed of 
undoubted superiority 
in excellence. A person 
may be described as 
pre-eminent in courage, 
nobleness or abilitj--, 
for example. We may 
speak ' of the pre- 
eminence (pre em' i 
nens, 71.) of Shakespeare 
as a dramatist, or 
describe King Alfred 
as being pre-eminently 
(pre em' i nent li, adv.) 
the wisest ruler of his 
day. These words are 
less often used in a bad 
sense, as when a 
notoriously wicked 
person is said to have 
an evil pre-eminence. 

From pre- and eniineiit. 
Syx. ; Conspicuous, 
supreme. 

pre-empt (pre 
empt'), v.t. To secure 
or use the right of 
purchasing (land, etc.) 
in preference to others ; 
to establish a prior 
to appropriate. (F. preempter, 






claim to 
s’approprier.) 

Before this custom was abolished by 
Charles II the sovereign had the right of 
pre-emption (pre emp' shun, ■>:.) with regard 
to the provisions for the roy^ household, 
which he might pre-empt at \vill, or pur- 
chase before any other person had a chance 
of buying. 

In the U.S.A. people %vho settle on public 
lands may secure the right to purchase or 
pre-empt these at a fixed price, and such 
a person when he acquires this pre-emptive 
(pr 6 emp' tiv, adj.) right, is described as a 
pre-emptor (pre emp' tor, n.). 

In some circumstances articles declared 
to be contraband of war may be pre-empted, 
or bought at a fair price when seized, to 
prevent them falling into the hands of the 
enemy. In the ordinary way contraband 
goods are confiscated. 

From L. prae before, emere (p.p. empt-us) to buy. 

• preen [i] (pren), v.t. Of birds, to trim 
with the beak ; to make (oneself) tidy or 
smart. (F. faire ses plumes, s’attifer.) 

A bird preens and smooths its feathers 
with its beak. A person is said to preen and 
plume himself when he smartens up his 
attire or spends a lot of time at his toilet. 

Origin uncertain ; a connexion on the one 
hand with the following word has been suggested, 
on the other with prune [2]. 

preen [2] (pren), n. A pin or brooch ; a 
trifle, v.t. To fasten ; to pin. (F. affiquet, 
agrafe ; epitigler.) 

This is a word used chiefly in Scotland. 

A.-S. preon ; cp. Dutch priem, G. pfriem. 
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PRE-ENGAGE PREFRB 

pre-engage (pre en gaj'), w.i. To engage liturgy the Canon of the Mass is preceded 
beforehand ; to make a previous contract by a preface. 

or pledge; to preoccupy. (F. retenir par F., from L.L. ^rae/ado, from L.^rne before, /(iri 

avaiice, contracter auparavant, preoccuper.) to speak. Syn. : n. Exordium, introduction, 
A lawyer whose services are sought by preamble, prelude, 
one party to an action may have pre-engaged prefect (pre' fekt), n. A commander or 
himself, or made a previous contract, to magistrate in ancient Rome ; the civil 

appear for the other party. _ governor of a department in France ; the 

We refuse an invitation to dinner if we chief of the Parisian police ; a monitor, 
have already promised or made a pre- (F. prefet, moniteur.) 

engagement (pre en gaj' ment, n.) to dine In ancient Rome many high ofiScials, such 
elsewhere on the date in question. Our as the commander of the imperial body- 

sympathies are pre-engaged if we are guard of the city, deputy governors arid 

prejudiced in favour of a certain cause ; magistrates, were 'at various times called 

we are pre-engaged or preoccupied if our prefects. 

time is filled up and we are too busy to In ' modem times those who perform 
engage in something else. A previous or prefectoral (pre fek' tor al, adj.) or pre- 
prior betrothal is an engagement. fectorial (pre fek tor' i al, adj.) duties, 

From pre- and engage. such as the governors of departments in 

pre-establishi (pre es tab' lish), v.t. France, are also called prefects. The pre- 

To establish beforehand. (F. prSetablir.) fectorial system is the method adopted in 

According to the philosopher Leibnitz, some English schools of entrusting certain 

God established harmony between mmd and senior scholars with the maintenance of 

matter at the Creation ; this condition is order and discipline. 

called the pre-established harmony (m.). The office, power or official residence of a 

From pre- and establish. prefect is known as the prefecture (pre' 

pre-estimate (pre es' ti mat, v. ; pre fek chiir, n.), which is also the name of the 

es' ti mat, «.). v.t. To estimate previously. head office of the police of Paris and the 

n. An estimate thus made. (F. 
evaluer d'avance.) 

From pre- and estimate. 
pre-exist (pre egz ist'), v.i. 

To exist previously. (F. pre- 
exister.) 

This word is used specially of 
the theory that the soul pre- 
exists, has pre-existence (pre egz 
is' tens, n.), or is pre-existent (pre 
egz is' tent, adj.) in relation to 
the body, to w'hich, according to 
the theory, it is later united. 

From pre- and exist. 
preface (pref' as), n. Some- 
thing spoken or written by way 
of introduction to a speech or 
book ; an exordium ; a preamble ; 

a prelude, v.t. To furnish with „ , _ , , . .. t u ■ 

a preface ; to introduce. v.i To Prefecture.— The prefecture, or head office, of the police of I'ani 
■T, . » , , * and the Seme department. 

make introductory remarks. (F. 

preface, avant-propos ; fournir line preface Seine department. The seat, or prefecture, 
a; pr Under.) of the French administrative officer called 

At the beginning of a book there is often a prefect is in the principal totvn of his 

a preface, in which the author explains his department, and hence such a town is 

purpose or makes other introductory re- termed a prefectural (pre fek' chur al, adj.) 

rnarks. So, too, a speaker may preface his town. 

distyurse with a preliminary statement, in From L. praefectus, p.p. of praeficere to set 
which he rehearses his main points. The over, to appoint over, from prae before, jacere 
speaker himself may be introduced to the to make. 

audience by the chairman of the meeting prefer (pre fer'), v.t. To place before ; 
in a few prefatorial (pref a tor' i al, adj.) or to esteem of greater value ; to like better , 

prefatory (pref' a to ri, adj.) remarks, and to bring forward ; to promote. (F. pfc- 

one rvho speaks or writes prefatorily ferer, estimer davantage, aimer inieux, avancer. 

(pref' a to ri li, adv.) may be called a prefacer A patriot prefers the rvelfare of h's 
(pref' as er, n.). country to his own safety, and, faced with 

In the Communion Service of the Church the alternatives, might well prefer death 

of England occurs a thanksgiving called a to an act of treason, counting even loss of 

preface, which precedes the consecration life preferable (pref' er abl, adj.) to such a 

of the Eucharist. In the Roman Catholic deed. 
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Those who like tea better than coffee 
are said to prefer tea to coffee. They drink 
the former beverage preferably (pref ' er ab li, 
adv."), or have a preference (pret'er ens, n.), 
or greater liking, for it. In discussion 
tliey would doubtless uphold the prefer- 
ability (pref 6r a bil' i ti, n.) of tea. 

In law certain kinds of creditors have 
preference or priority, and their claims 
rank first for settlement when the affairs 
of a debtor are settled by the courts. Such 
a debt is caUed a preferred debt («.). Pre- 
ferred shares {n.pl.) and preferred stock (m.), 
also termed preference shares {n.pl.) and 
preference stock (h.) are those entitled to 
dividend before ordinary shares and stock. 
The holders have preferential (pref er en' 
shal, adj.) treatment ; that is, they are 
placed before the other stock-holders, and 
no dividends are paid on ordinary bonds, 
shares, or stock until those due on the 
preferential ones have been paid. 

Preferentialism (pref er en' shal izm, n.) 
is the political opinion of those who hold 
that the colonies of Great Britain should 
receive preference, or be favoured in trade 
above foreign countries. A holder of these 
views is a preferentialist (pref er en' shal ist, 
«.). He wishes the colonies to be treated 
preferentially (pref er en' shal li, adv.) in 
this matter. A preferential tariff is one 
^\hich discriminates in favour of a particular 
country or commodity. 

Preferment (pre fer' ment, n.) is advance- 
ment or promotion, especially' in the Church. 

F. priferer, L. praeferre from prae before and 
jerre to carry, put. Syn. ; Advance, choose, 
forward, promote. 

prefigure (pre fig' ur ; pre fig' ur), v.t. 
To show beforehand by figure or likeness ; 
to picture mentally in advance. (F. 
prefigurer.) 

' Christ’s passion is prefigured in the remark- 
able passage in Isaiah (liii) ivhere the 
^eat prophet describes Him as a " man of 
sorrows." 

We are taking a prefigurative (pre fig' ur a 
tiv ; pre fig' u ra tiv, adj.) view of an 
fcxpected event, if we prefigure, or form 
a mental image or prefiguration (pre fig ur 
a' shun ; pre fig u ra' shun, n.) of it. 

From pre- and figure. 

prefix (pre fiks', v. ; pre' fiks, «.), v.(. 
To put or set in front of ; to attach at the 
beginning, n. A letter, syUable or word 
placed at the beginning of a word to modify 
Its meaning ; a title placed before a name. 
(F. ineltre en lele, placer devant; prefixe.) 

The prefixes Mrs., Miss, Mr., Lady, 
Dame, Lord, and Sir are prefixed or set 
before a person's name to show that person’s 
rank and condition. In the word prefix, 
the syllable pre- is a prefix, for it is prefixed, 
or attached at the beginning,, to the word 
fix to modify the latter’s meaning. 

A quotation from another writer is often 
prefixed to, or placed at the head of, chapters 


in a book. Prefixture (pre fiks' chur, n.) 
means the act of prefixing ; the term is used 
especially in the grammatical sense, 

Syk. : V. Introduce, precede, preface. Axr : 
V. Append, suffix, n. Suffix. 



Prefloration. — Prefloration 
of a rosebud. 


prefloration (pre flo ra' shun), n. The 
way in which flower- 
leaves are arranged 
within the bud. (F. 
prefleitraison, pr6- 
floraison.) 

Another name for 
this IS aestivation. 
There are many 
forms of prefloration. 
For instance, the 
leav'es in a flower- 
bud may ]ust meet 
at the edges (valvate 
prefloration), or they 
may overlap (imbri- 
cate prefloration). 
From pre-, L. fids (acc. -dr-em), and -aiion. 
prefoliation (pre fd li a' shun), n. The 
way in which young leaves are ananged 
in the leaf-bud. (F. prdfoliation.) 

Prefoliation is the 
term given to the 
form of a young 
foliage-leaf in the 
bud. Another name 
for prefoliation is 
vernation. The pre- 
foliation is described 
by terms similar to 
those used of the 
prefloration of the 
young flower-leaves. 

From pre- and foli- 
ation. 



preform (pre 
form'), v.t. To form 
beforehand ; to determine the form of in 
advance. (F. former d’avance.) 

The character of a man may be said to 
be preformed very largely during his child- 
hood. His bones also are preformed, or 
their shape and form determined, during his 
early years. Preformation (pre for ma' 
shun, n.) denotes the act or process of 
preforming. The word preformative (pre 
form' a tiv, adj.) is used of a letter or 
syllable that is prefixed to a word, as in 
Hebrew, for declension, conjugation, etc. It 
is known as a preformative («.). 

From pre- and form. 

prefrontal (pre front' al), adj. Situated 
in front of the frontal bone of the skull, 
or of the frontal region of the brain, n. 
A prefrontal bone ; a prefrontal scale, as 
in snakes. (F. aniefronial.) 

From pre- and frontal \ frons (acc. front-em) 
brow. 

pre-glacial (pre gla' shi al ; pre gla' 
shal ; pre glas' i al), adj. Existing or 
.happening before the glacial period of the 
earth’s history. (F. ante'glaciaire.) 

From pre- and glacial. 


Prefoliation. — Prefoliation 
of euonymus leaf*bud. 
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Prehistoric. — The entrance to the prehistoric Glastonbury lake-village, Somerset, showing some of the inhabitants 
in their dug-outs. The village was defended by a stockade. 


pregnable (preg' nabl), adj. Able to 
be taken by force ; open to attack ; vul- 
nerable. (F. •^renahle, vidnerable.) 

This word is used of towns, castles or 
fortified places which can be attacked by a 
force of soldiers with some hope of success. 
Figuratively, an argument or theory which 
is susceptible of attack may be called 
pregnable. 

M.E. and F. pre»ahle, in O.F. also pregnable. 
See impregnable. Syn. ; Assailable, vulnerable. 
Ant. : Impregnable. 

pregnant (preg' nant), adj. Having 
great significance ; involving great con- 
sequences. (F. gros, fecond.) 

Political events are said to be pregnant 
until change if they threaten great changes. 
The pregnancy (preg' nan si, n.) of an 
argument or statement is its state or con- 
dition of being pregnant, that is, its weighti- 
ness or importance. 

O F. preignant from L. praegnans (acc. 
-anl-eui] from prae and (g)nnscf to be born. 
Syn. : Significant, weight}'. 

prebensile (pre hen' sil; pre hen' sil), 
adj. Adapted for seizing or grasping. (F. 
prehensile.) 

Our hands are prehensile, but the word is 
generally used of organs which, though 
not usually employed for grasping, are so 
adapted in certain cases. Thus elephants 
have a prehensile proboscis or trunk. 

In manv monkeys the tail has the power 
of prehension (pre hen' shun, n.), or grasping, 
and the feet are distinguished by the big 
toe being opposite to the others, so that the 
foot has prehensility (pre hen sil' i ti, «.), or 
power to grasp. 

Both prehension and prehensive (pre 
hen' siv, adj.), a rarer word, meaning the 


same as prehensile, are used also figura- 
tively of the power to grasp or seize with 
the mind. 

F.,from L. prehensxis.p.p. ol prehendere to grasp 
and -ihs (F. and E. -He). See get. 

prehistoric (pre his tor' ik), adj. Re- 
lating to periods before the beginning of 
history. (F. prehisloriqtte.) 

-A,ll periods of which we have no written 
record may be classed as prehistory (pr§ his' 
to ri. It.), but in geology the term prehistoric 
is generally applied to a subdivision of the 
Recent Epoch, including the later Stone 
Ages, the Bronze Age, and the Iron -^ge. 

The boundary between dates we can treat 
historically and those we must regard pre- 
historically (pre his tor' ik al li, adv.) is very 
uncertain, and is constantly being set back 
earlier by discovery. 

From pre- and historic. 

pre-intimate (pre in' ti mat), v.t. To 
intimate beforehand. (F. intimer d'avance.) 

A pre-intimation (pre in ti ma' shun, ii.) 
is a previous suggestion or intimation. 

From pre- and intimate (v,). 

prejudg-e (pre juj'), v.t. To judge 
before a case has been fully heard ; to 
condemn in advance ; to forejudge. (F. 
condamner d’avance, prejnger.) 

Members of a jury about to try a' case 
are obliged to keep an open mind until 
they have heard the evidence, and must 
refrain from prejudging, or forming a pre- 
mature opinion on, the accused person. 
The action of prejudging, as well as the 
judgment so formed, might be called a 
prejudgment (pre juj' ment, n.), or — to use 
a ]o.ss common word — a prejudication (pi^ 
ju di ka' shun, n.). 

From pre- and judge. Syn. : Forejudge. 







PREJUDICE 


PRELEyriNARY 


prejudice (prej' li dis), n. Opinion, 
decision or judgment formed hastily or 
prematurely ; preconceived opinion ; an 
unreasoning bias or objection, v.t. To 
bias favourably or unfavourably ; to give 
a bias or inclination to ; to damage. (F. 
prcjuqe, prevev.lion, prejudice ; prevenir, 
porter prejudice ci, mtire d.) 

.\ fair opinion can never be formed with- 
out full consideration of ail the facts of the 
ca-se. Prejudice exists when a judgment is 
formed without such consideration. This is 
the original use of the word. If, to-day, 
we say that a man's actions are dictated 
by prejudice we use the word in the sense 
of a personal bias. We maj' say we have 
a prejudice for or against a person or a 
thing if our liking or objection is not based 
on facts. 

An eloquent speaker may prejudice his 
audience in favour of his own point of 
view. A man who once behaves dis- 
honestly prejudices his right to be trusted 
on future occasions. 

.Anyone whose opinions are biased is 
prejudiced (prej' li dist, adj.). .Any fact or 
event that damages a right or interest is 
prejudicial (prej u dish' al, adj.). If we 
apply for a patent for an invention our 
claim will be affected prejudically (prej u 
dish' al li, adv.) if a similar patent has 
already been granted. Without prejudice 
is a phrase used by lawyers, meaning without 
damage or detriment. If, for example, we 
accept without prejudice five pounds of a 
debt of ten pounds owing to us, we reserve 
our right to receive the balance of the debt 
later. 

O.F.,fiomL.praejfid:ciiitii preceding judgment. 
S'vx. : ji. Bias, injurt', predisposition, prejudg- 
ment. V. Bias, damage, impair, injure. 

preknowledge (pre nol' ej), n. Fore- 
knowledge. (F. comiaissauce antirieure.) 

A soothsayer or fortune-teller claims to 


The system of Church government by 
bishops, generally known as episcopacy, 
is sometimes called prelacy by unfriendly 
critics. The office and rank of a prelate 
may also be called prelateship (prel' at 
ship, «.). 

The Church of • England is prelatic (pre 
lat' ik. adj.) or prelatical (pre lat' ik al, adjf), 
that is, it is governed by its prelates. Am^ 
church so governed is ruled prelatically 
(pre lat' ik al li, adv.'s. A prelatist (prel' 
a tist, n.) is one who supports church 
government by bishops, but the term is 
usually used by those who do not approve 
of the system, that is, by those who would 
oppose any attempt to prelatize (prel' a 
tiz, v.t.), or bring under the rule of bishops, 
the church to which they belong. 

F. prilal from L. praeldtiis set before, from 
prae before, Idtus borne. 

prelect (pre lekt'), v.i. To deliver a 
lecture. (F. faire une legon.) 

This is not a word in common use to-day 
but it is stiU sometimes used with reference 
to lectures given at a university. A pro- 
fessor may be said to prelect to his students 
or to deliver a prelection (pre lek' shun, n.) 
or public discourse. .At Cambridge Univer- 
sity certain lecturers and tutors are called 
prelectors (pre lek' torz, n.pl.). 

From L. praelectus p.p. of praeligers to read 
before [legerc to read.) 

prelibatioa (pre li ba' shun), n. A 
foretaste. (F. prelibation, avant-gofit.) 

This is a rare word which is only used in 
a figurative sense. 

From pre- and libation. 

preliminary (pre hm' i na ri), adi. 
Introductory' ; preparatory to the main 
business, n. That which precedes or intro- 
duces; (pi.) introductory acts or measures. 
(F. preliminaire, prealabie ; preliminaires.) 


have preknowledge, that is, knowledge of A preface is preliminary' or a preliminary 
events that have not yet come to pass. to a book. Before a treaty is concluded 

Frompre- sruthnou'ledge. between two nations, certain preliminaries 

prelate (prel' at), n. An exalted digni- or preparatory arrangements have to be 
tary of the Church, ... — ^ .. settled. In any 

as an archbishop or I ■ ...tit -y-' ■ -F sports tournament the 

bishop. (F.prelat.) V-' - round immediately be- 
Before the dissolu- fore the competition 

tion of the monasteries ^ 

the abbots and F hA ijj ^ a a a ^ i j 

f r 4 w X ^ ^ An overture is plaved 

the archbishop? and If | Preliminarily (pre Urn' 

bishops, ranked as M hi " ^ a' T 

prelafes. An abbess M 

or prioress was some- Vv I ^ ' 

times called a pre- From pre-, L. linten 

latess (prel'ates, «.). bfsarf \ (gen- threshold. 

Prelacy (prel' a si, v.) ' M-M E. adj. suffix -ary. 

means the office or Syx. : Antecedent, 

dignin- of a prelate js. antenor, foregoing pre- 

*1 4 --U fatorv', prior. Ant. : 

^d also the whole - ud;. Consequent, ensuing, 

body of prelates or Bishop of London (left) and the rosterior subseouen? 

1 ^ u Bwhop or St. Alb&ns (centre), two prelates of the pubierior, iuDbequeiiv, 

bishops of a church. Church of Enjland. succeedine. 


. fp 

li- 


•OiM An overture is piay'ea 
preliminarily (pre Urn' 
i na ri li, adv.), or as 
an introduction, to an 


^'■1 - Po - opera. 

From pre-, L. Ilmen 
“.,^1 (gen. -min-ts) threshold, 
k '- ■-'.d 3-nd E. adj. suffi.x -ary. 


ad). Consequent, ensuing, 
posterior, subsequent, 
succeedine. 
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PRELIMIT 


PREMILLENNIAL 


prelimit (pre lim' it), v.t. To limit, or 
set bounds to, beforehand ; to enclose 
\vithin bounds previously decided upon. (F. 
borner d’avance.) 

After the deposition of James II in 1688, 
Parliament proceeded to prelimit or confine 
within definite bounds the powers of all 
future sovereigns. 

From pre- and limit. 

prelingual (pre ling' gwal) , adj. Occurring 
or existing before the acquirement of the 
power of speech or the development of the 
use of language. (F. antelingual.) 

From pre- and lingual. 

prelude (prel' ud, pre' lud, n. ; pre lud, 
prel' ud, V.), n. An action or event which 
precedes or introduces a more important 
one ; a preface ; in music, a short mov'ement 
introducing the principal theme. v.t. To 
perform or serve as an introduction to ; to 
introduce with a prelude ; to lead up to ; to 
foreshadow, v.i. To begin with an introduc- 
tion ; to he introductory (to). (F. prMude ; 

preluder, annoncer.) 

A volcanic eruption may be the prelude 
of an earthquake. A prelude to a musical 
piece is usually in the same key as the main 
work and is intended to prepare the ear of 
the audience for what is to foUow. A publisher 
sometimes preludes a book with an explana- 
tion of the author’s reasons for writing it. 

To play or ^v^ite a prelude is to preludize 
(prel' ii diz, v.i.). Anything of the nature 
of a prelude is prelusive 
(pre lu' siv, adj.), or pre- 
lusory (pre lu' so ri, adj.). 

A performer on an instru- 
ment may play a few notes 
prelusively (pre lu' siv li. 
adv.) as a means of gaining 
the attention of his 
audience. 

F., from L. praeliidere play 
before. Syn. ; n. Introduc- 
tion, preface, prologue, v. 

Introduce, preface. Ant. ; 
n. Epilogue, sequel. v. 

Append, conclude. 

premature (prem' a 
tur ; pre' ma tur ; pre 
ma tur'), adj. Happening, 
existing, or done before 
the appointed time ; too 
early. (F. premature, 
pricoce.) 

Warm sun in iMarch 
produces premature blos- 
soms on the fruit-trees. 

A newspaper sometimes publishes a prema- 
ture announcement of the death of a famous 
person. This happened more than once in 
the case of the late Mark Twain. A young 
man who has undergone want and hardship 
may show signs of premature age. 

.4 person who arrives an hour early arrives 
prematurely (prem' a tur li ; pre' ma tur li ; 
pre ma tur' li, adv.). Such prematureness 


(prem' a tur nes ; pre' ma tur nes ; prC* ma 
tur' nes, n.) may embarrass his hostess. Pre- 
maturity (prem a tur' i ti ; pre ma tur' i ti, 
n.), or undue haste in putting a plan into 
action, may bring about its failure. Children 
show prematurity when they talk or act like 
grown-ups. 

From pre- and mature. Syn. : Anticipatory, 
precipitate, untimely. Ant. ; Belated, delayed 
tardy. 

premaxillary (pre maks il' a ri), adj. 
Situated in front of the maxilla, or upper 
jaw. n. The premaxillary bone. 

In man and the higher animals, the pre- 
maxillary bones bear the upper front teeth. 
From pre- and maxillary. 
premeditate (pre med' i tat), v.t. To think 
about beforehand ; to plan or contrive 
previously, v.i. To deliberate beforehand. 
(F. preniediier, mediter ; mediter par avaiice.) 

It is generally wise to premeditate the 
consequences of our actions, but if we pre- 
meditate too long the time for action may 
pass. A premeditated (pre med' i tat ed, 
adj.) action is one that is thought out de- 
liberately beforehand. The premeditation 
(pre med i ta' shun, n.) of a crime makes it 
the more inexcusable. Not every murder 
is done premeditatedly (pre med' i tat ed li, 
adv.), or deliberately. 

From pre- and meditate. 
premier (prem' i er ; pre' mi er), adj. 
First in position or rank ; chief or foremost ; 
earliest, n. The prime minister of Great 
Britain or of a British 
dominion. (F. premier, 
au premier rang; premier 
ministre.) , 

The top boy in a class 
holds premier place. The 
Duke of Norfolk is the 
premier duke of Great 
Britain. The prime minis- 
ters of Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand are 
usually spoken of as pre- 
miers. 'The office of a 
premier is his premiership 
(prem' i er sliip; pre' mi 
er ship, n.). 

F. = first, L. prhmrnu, 
4 rom pi imtis first. 

premiere (pre myar'), 
n. The first performance 
of a play, or the first 
public exhibition of a film. 
(F. premiere.) 

F. as premier, but hero 
with representation perform- 
ance understood. 

premillennial (pre mi len' 1 al), adj- 
Occurring before the millennium. (F. ante- 
millcnaire.) 

We may be said to be living now in the 
premillennial epoch, as we have not yet 
reached the millennium, or time of perfect 
peace and happiness. One who interprets the 
prophecy of Revelation (xx, 1-5) to mean 
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Premier. — Sir Robert ^Walpole (1676- 
1745), afterwards first Earl of (Drford, 
the first premier of Creat Britain. 



PREMISE 


PREMORSE 


that the second coming of Christ will 
be in the premillennial period is called a 
premillennarian (pre mil e nar' i an, n.). 

His belief is premillennarianism (pre raU e 
nar' i an izm, >i.), or premillennialism (pre mi 
len' i al izm, n.). 

From pre- and millenial. 

premise (prem' is, n. ; pre miz', v.), n. 
A statement upon which an argument is 
founded, or from which another is inferred ; 
ipl.) in law, the beginning of a deed or 
conr-eyance in which the subject matter is 
fully described ; any builclins and its 
appurtenances, v.t. To state, write, or lay 
dorvn beforehand ; to put forward as a 
preface ; in logic, to state in the premises. 
Another form, used now only in logic, is 
premiss (prem' is). (F. premisse, local ; exposer 
d’ avarice, poser des primisses de.) 

In logic the t\vo propositions of the 
syllogism' from which the conclusion is 
drawn are called respectively the major and 
minor premise. The premises of a deed of 
conveyance refer to the premises, that is. 
the house, land, or tenements to be trans- 
ferred. In such a transfer, it is usual to pre- 
mise the use to which the land and buildings 
may be put. 

F. primisse, from L.L. praemtssa proposition 
laid down in advance (L. praemdtere send before). 

■pTevapxra (pre' mi um), «. A reward for 
some ^ecific act ; a sum of money paid 
in addition to interest or wages ; a bonus ; 
a fee for entering a profession or craft ; a rate 
of sale above the nominal price ; a payment 
made for insurance. (F. recompense, prime.) 

If we give money to a beggar, we may put 
a premium on idleness. Some employers after 
a year of profitable trading give a premium 
or bonus to their work-people. Insurance 
premiums must be paid regularly or benefits 
may be forfeited. 

A youth who wishes to become a lawyer or 
architect or to learn some skilled trade, usually 
has to pay a premium before he enters the 
office or workshop where he rvilL be trained. 

When shares in a company are in great 
demand people wiU pay more than the price 
at which they were issued, and they are then 
said to be at a premium. The same expression 
is now used for anything for which there is a 
large demand. 

A. premium bond (rz.) is one of a series of 
bonds issued by a government at a low rate of 
interest, but partaking of the nature of 
lottery tickets, since the holders of bonds 
bearing certain numbers receive large money' 
prizes. The chance of winning a prize 
attracts subscribers, and the government is 
thus able to raisejnoney cheaply. 

From L. praemittm, from prae before, cmcre to 
take. 

premolar (pre m 5 ' lar), ad]. In front of 
the true molars, v.. One of the permanent 
teeth (in front of the true molars) which 
replace the first molars or milk teeth. 

Young children have only' twenty-four 
teeth, which are known as milk teeth. These 


are gradually lost and replaced by the perma- 
nent teeth, thirty-two in number. The pre- 
molars replace the first back teeth. 

From pre- and molar. 

premonition (pre mo nish' un), n. 
A previous warning ; a feeling that something, 
good or evil, is going to happen. (F. aver- 
lisseinent, apprehension.) 



Pretnonilion.— The flight of Joseph and Mary with 
Jesus into Egypt after Joseph's premonition that 
Herod sought to kill the Holy Child. 


WTien Herod, the King of Judea, decreed 
that all the babies of Bethlehem should be 
slain, Joseph was warned in a dream and fled 
with Mary and the Child Jesus into Egypt. 
This dream was a premonition. 

Ancient peoples believed that a comet was 
premonitory (pre raon' i to ri, adj.) of some 
great event. Such a premonitor (pre mon' i 
tor, «.), or warning sign, was thought to be 
sent by the gods. It might be said to appear 
premonitorily (pre mon' i to ri li, adv.), in'a 
premonitory manner. 

From pre- and monil'on. Syn. ; Presentiment. 

Premonstratensian (pre mon stra ten' 
sban ; pre mon stra ten' si an), n. A member 
of the religious order founded by St. Norbert. 
adJ. Belonging to this order. (F. Premontrd.) 

The Premonstratensians were established 
by St. Norbert at Premontre in France in 
1120. Their rule is strict and their chief 
duties are preaching and performing the 
services of the Church. There are a few 
small Premonstratensian communities in 
England to-day. The nuns spend their lives 
in prayer and contemplation. 

L.L. Praeinonsiraiensis, adj. from Prae- 
iKoiisfraftts Premontre, literally, foreshown (pro- 
phetically' by St. Norbert'. 

premorse (pre mors'), adj. Having the 
end cut off abruptly. (F. mordic.) 

This word is used by botanists and 
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PREPARE 



Preparation* — The Romans making preparations to resist 
constant raids from the north by building a wall between 
the Tyne and the Solway. 


entomologists of roots, leaves, or the 
bodies of insects which look as if a 
piece had been bitten or broken off 
the end. 

From L. praemors-us, p.p. of praeniordere 
to bite short. 

premotion (pre mo' shun), n. 
Impulse given beforehand ; incitement 
to action. (F. impulsion antirieure, 
incitation.) 

This word is used especially of the 
divine action regarded as determining 
the will of the creature. 

From pre- and motion. 

prenomen (pre no' men), n. In 
Roman antiquity, the first or personal 
name of a person ; a Christian name. 
Another form is praenomen (pre no' 
men). (F. prcnom.) 

Free-bom Romans usually had 
three names. The prenomen, which 
corresponded to what we call the 
Christian name, was the one that came 
first. The word is occasionally used for 
the first or generic name of an animal or 
plant. The word prenominal (pre nom' 
in al, adj.) means relating to a prenomen. 

L. praenomen, from prae before, nomen name. 

preoccupy (pre ok' u pi), v.t. To seize 
or take possession of beforehand or before 
another ; to fill or engross (the mind) ; to 
engross the mind of. (F. occuper avant, 
preoccuper.) 

This word is generally used of the mind. 
A subject is said to preoccupy our minds 
if it engrosses our attention so thoroughly 
that we have no room for other ideas. An 
absent-minded person is said to be pre- 
occupied (pre ok' u pid, adj.). 

The fact of occupying a piece of land or a 
building before another is preoccupancy (pre 
ok' u pan si, n.), or preoccupation (pre ok u 
pa' shim, n.), words which also mean a state 
of mental absorption or absent-mindedness. 
A person who goes about his work pre- 
occupiedly (pre ok' u pId li, adv.), or absent- 
mindedty, is apt to make mistakes. 

From pre- and occupy. 

pre-ordain (pre or dan'), v.t. To ordain, 
decree, or appoint beforehand. (F. ordonner 
par avance.) 

The action of pre-ordaining is pre-ordain- 
ment (pre or dan' ment, n.). 

From pre- and ordain. 

prepaid (pre pad'), adj. Paid in ad- 
vance. (F. affranchi, franc de port.) 

Letters and telegrams sent through the 
post are generally prepaid by means of 
stamps, which are bought and attached. 

From pre- and paid. 

prepare (pre par'), v.t. To make ready ; 
to lead up to ; to fit for a certain condition 
or purpose ; to make readj"- by study or 
practice, v.i. To get everything ready ; to 
take the necessary measures ; to make 
oneself ready. (F. preparer, apprSter ; se 
preparer pour, se disposer d.) 


The cook prepares the food for dinner. 
School prepares a girl or boy to take up a 
position in hfe. An orator may prepare his 
speech by making careful notes of what he 
will say or by rehearsing it beforehand. 

To be prepared to do a thing is to be willing 
or ready to do it. Be prepared, the motto of 
Boy Scouts, means that they should make 
themselves ready for everything that may 
happen to them. Their training is preparatoiy 
(pre par' a to ri, adj.) for after life, and is 
undertaken preparatorily (pre par' a to ri li, 
adv.). 

The act of preparing or making readj' is 
preparation (prep a ra' shun, n.). Preparation 
of lessons is the preliminary study which 
makes a pupil ready for tests in class next day. 
We use the worcf in music of a dissonant note 
sounded before the discord in which it 
occurs. Foods and medicines made by a 
special process are known as preparations. 

Decks are cleared on a warship as a 
preparative (prd par' a tiv, n.) to a naval 
action. As a further preparative {adj.) 
measure, everything that might catch fire 
is thrown overboard and the crew 
up their stations preparatively (pre par a 
tiv li, adv.), that is, in readiness for the 
attack. 

A school that prepares boys for entry to 
a pubhc school is a preparatory school («•)• 
Those who make ready for future emergencies 
are preparers (pre par' erz, n.pl.). They aim 
at preparedness (pre pard' nes ; pre par' ed 
nes, «.), the state of being ready, such meet 
the future preparedly (pre par' 6d li, adv.). 
In cricket, a w-icket which has been treated 
with marl or anj’ other kind of dressing is 
called a prepared wicket (w.). 

F. priparer, from L. praepardre to make ready 
in advance. 
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prepay (pre pa'), v.i. To pay in advance. 
p.t. and p.p prepaid (pre pad'). (F. payer 
d’avance, affranchir.) 

When we post a parcel we prepay the 
parcel or the postage — both expressions are 
used — by affixing stamps. If we send a 
package by carrier, we may prepay the 
carriage in money. Prepayable (pre pa' abl, 
rtdj.) means that may or must be paid in 
advance. School fees are usually prepayable 
— they have to be paid before the term for 
which they are payable is finished. The 
act of paying in advance is prepayment (pre 
pa' merit, «.). 

From pre~ and pay. 

prepense (pre pens^, adj. Planned 
beforehand. (F. pyemeditd.) 

This' word is seldom used except in the 
legal phrase malice prepense. To do some- 
thing in or with malice prepense (n.), or, as it 
is also termed, malice aforethought, is to do 
it %vith the intention of causing injury. The 
word prepensely (pre pens' li adv.), meaning 
intentionally, deliberately, is rare. 

Earlier prepenst, p.p. of prepense for purpense, 
O.F. purpenser from = pnr-. L. pro forth, penser 
to think. 


preponderate (pre pon' der at), v.i. To 
be heavier ; to be superior in number, quan- 
tity, weight, influence, importance, etc. ; to 
turn the scale -of a balance. (F. surpasser, 
dominer, I’emporter.) 

If we say that the moon's tide-raising 
power preponderates over that of the sun, 
we mean that the moon's influence is greater. 
Figuratively, we might say that the good in 
the world preponderates over the bad, or, 
simply, that good preponderates. 

If there are two candidates in an election 
the winner has a preponderance (pre pon' 
der ans, ;i.) of votes, that is, he secures the 
larger number of votes. If the successful 
candidate were a Conservative we could say 


that the electors in that constituency were 
preponderatingly (pre pon' der at ing li, adv.) 
Conservative. 

In England the House of Commons exer- 
cises a preponderant (pre pon' der ant, adj.) 
power, that is, it outweighs all other powers. 
Preponderantly (pre pon' der ant U, adv.) 
means to a preponderant degree. 

From L. praeponderalns, p.p. oi praeponderare 
to outweigh. See ponder. 

preposition (prep 6 zish' tin), n. An in.- 
declinable word used to show the relation 
between two words, the latter of which is 
usually a noun or pronoun and is said to be 
governed by it. (F. preposition.) 

Prepositions are so called because they are 
usuaOy placed before their object. For the 
way in which prepositions are used, see pages 
liii and liv. The word prepositional (prep 6 
zish'un al, adj.) means relating to prepositions, 
or having the force of a preposition, and the 
corresponding adverb is prepositionally (prep 
6 zish' un al li). 

From L. praepostho (acc. -on-cm) from prae- 
postl-us, p.p. of praeponere to set before. 

.prepositive (pre poz' i tiv), adj. In 
grammar, placed or able to be placed before 
or prefixed to a word. n. Such a 
word or particle. (F. prepositif.) 

From L. praepositns, with suffix 
-ive. See preposition. 

pi’epositor (pre poz' i tor), 
n. A senior pupil with authority 
over others ; a prefect ; a moni- 
tor. Other forms are praepostor 
(pre pos' tor) and prepostor (pre 
pos' tor). (F. moniteiir.) 

This word is used at Eton, 
Winchester, Rugby, and other 
public schools, though a more 
usual term is prefect or monitor. 

From L. praepositns {see pre- 
position) with suffix -or. Syx. : 
Iilonitor, prefect. 

prepossess (pre p6 zes'). 
v.t. To imbue, affect, or inspire 
strongly beforehand (with a feel- 
ing or idea) ; to make a first 
impression on, especially a 
favourable one ; to preoccupy 
or take possession of (the mind). 
(F. prevemr, preoccuper.) 

If our mind is so taken up with an idea 
that it is hard to get rid of it, we may be 
said to be prepossessed -with the idea. We 
say that we are prepossessed by a bo}''s 
manners, or that he has prepossessing (pre 
p6 zes' ing, adj.) or attractive manners, or 
that he carries himself prepossessingly (pre 
p6 zes' ing li, adv.). Here the word is used 
in the usual favourable sense. But a 
prepossession (pre p6 zesh' un, n.) is a previous 
impression, cither good or bad, a preconceived 
liking or dislike. Prepossession also means the 
condition of being preoccupied. 

From pre- and possess. Syx. : Bias, prejudice, 
preoccupy. 
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Preponderate. — A stormy ecene in the Bay of Biscay in winter, 
when bad weather usually preponderates. 




PREPOSTEROUS 


PREROGATIVE 


preposterous (pre pos' ter lis). adj. 
Absolutely absurd ; against reason or com- 
mon sense. (F. insense, ridiciile.) 

Readers of " Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens ” will remember that when Solomon 
Caw, the old raven, found a five-pound note 
he thought it was a request from some lady 
for five new babies. “ Preposterous ! ’’ he 
cried, raging at the seeming unreasonable- 
ness of the request, and gave it to Peter. 

. At first sight the giraffe’s neck appears 
preposterously (pre pos' ter us li, adv.) long, 
but when we remember that the animal 
browses on tall trees, we see that there is 
no preposterousness (pre pos' ter us nes, n.) 
in its uncommon length of neck. 

L. praeposteriis {prae before, posterns hinder) 
peiverse, distorted, E. adj . suffix -oils. Syn. : Ab- 
surd, toolish, monstrous, ridiculous, unreasonable. 

prepotent (pre p6' tent), Powerful 

in a very high degree ; more powerful than 
others ; in biology, having a greater power 
of handing down characteristics to the 
offspring. (F. toiit-piiissant.) 

This word is chiefly used by those who 
study heredity. The power possessed by 
one parent over the other of transmitting 
features or qualities is called prepotency 
(pre po' ten si, n.) or prepotence (pre p6' 
tens, n.). England is a prepotent country. 
Prepotently (pre p6' tent li, adv.) means in 
a prepotent manner. 

From pre- and potent. 

pre-prandial (pre pran' di al), adj. 
Happening or done before dinner. (F. 
d’avant diner.) 

This word is used generally either in a 
jocular or an affected 
way. 

From pre- and 
prandial. 

pre-pref erence 
(pre pref' er ens), adj. 

In finance, ranking 
before preference 
shares, etc., in the pay- 
ment of dividends or 
in regard to securitj-. 

From pre- and pre- 
lerencc. 

Pre - Raphaelite 
(pre raf' a el it), n. 

An artist who aims at 
recapturing the spirit 
that inspired art be- 
fore the time of 
Raphael, especially 
one of a group of 
such artists formed in 
England in 1848. adj. 

Possessing the charac- 
teristics of such artists; 
belonging to or painted 
before the time of 
less 
are 
(pre 
and 


Raphael. Other 
common forms 
Prae-Raphaelite 
raf' a el it) 



Pre-R»phaeUte.— Beata Beatrix." from a paintinB 
by Dante Gabnet Rossetti (1828-82), the famous 
pre'Rapbaelite Artist 


Preraphaelite (pre raf' a el it). (F. pre- 
raphaelite.) 

In 1848 a group of artists, including 
W. Holman Hunt (1827-1910), D. 0 ° 
Rossetti (1828-82), and John E. kiillais 
(1829-1896), formed a brotherhood in 
London, known as the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood (n.), with the object of culti- 
vating Pre-Raphaelitism (pre raf' a el it 
izm, n.). This aimed at simpler and more 
natural ideals of art, and was characterized 
chiefly by an extreme care for detail and 
by extreme brilliance of colouring. The 
words Pre-Raphaelite and Pre-Raphaelitism 
are sometimes also appUed to poetr3^ 

From pre- Raphael and -ite. 
prerequisite (pre rek' -wi zit), adj. 
Required beforehand or as a previous 
condition, n. A condition previous^ neces- 
sary ; that on which something necessarily 
depends. (F.. necessaire auparavant ; chose 
ndcessaire an prealable.) 

Faith is prerequisite to Christianity, or is 
one of its prerequisites, for without faith 
one cannot be a Christian. 

From pre- and requisite. 
prerogative (pre rog' a tiv), n. A 
special or peculiar right, privilege or advan- 
tage enjoyed by a person or body of persons, 
especially that belonging to the sovereign; 
a natural or divinely bestowed faculty or 
privilege by which a person is distinguished. 
adj. Relating to, arising' from, or enjoyed 
by prerogative ; privileged. (F. prdrogative, 
privilege; de droit, privilegid.) 

This word is used especially of the royal 
prerogative. By virbe 
of this the sovereign 
maydeclare war, nom- 
inate ministers, confer 
honours, summon 
Parliament, grant 
pardons, etc. The ex- 
ercise of these rights 
is now restricted in 
various way's, but 
formerly sovereigns 
used their prerogative 
to its fullest extent, 
and not alway'S wisely. 
Charles I, for instance, 
dissolved no less than 
three Parhaments be- 
cause they' resisted 
the arbitrary measures 
which he wished to 
' impose by right of his 
prerogative. 

It is man’s high pre- 
rogative to be endowed 
with reason and a con- 
science. Jocularly' wc 
might say that it is 
one of the prerogatives 
^ of woman to change 
her mind or of a baby 
to be worshipped. 
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Presbyterianism. — A secret meelinK of Presbyterians in the Scottish 
HisMands in the early days of Presbyterianism. 


F., from L. praerogallvits 
before others, voting first, 

■praet ogrilKS, p.p. of praerogare to ask 
before. 

presage (pres' aj, pre' saj, ; 
pre saj ', v.), ii. Something that 
gives warning of future events 
an omen ; a foreboding ; pro- 
phetic meaning, v.t. To foretell 
or give warning of by super- 
natural or natural means, v.i. 

To utter or feel a presage. (F. 
presage, augure ; presager, aitgurer, 
anvouccr.) 

A heavy black cloud presages 
or is a presage of a coming 
storm. 

In olden times various signs 
were regarded as presageful (pre 
saj' fill, adj.), that is. as having 
a bearing on future events. 

•Vmong such indications were the 
behaviour of birds, the appearances of the 
insides of animals used for sacrifice, and 
the position of the heavenly bodies. 

F., from L. praesagium (prac before, sagtre 
perceive, feel. See sagacious, seek. Syn. : «. 
Augur\', foreboding, omen. r. Forebode, foretell. 

presbyopia (pres bi 6' pi a ; prez bi 
6' pi a), n. A form of longsightedness 
due to advancing age. (F. presbyopie.) 

As we grow older the hardening of the eye 
muscles alters the shape of the lens and 
brings about a presbyopic (pres bi op' ik ; 
prez bi op' ik, adj.) condition. As a result 
objects placed near the eyes cannot be seen 
distinctly. 

From Gr. presbys old, dps (acc. 6p~a] eye. 

presbyter (pres' bi ter ; prez' bi ter), it. 
An elder of the early Christian Church ; 
a priest, or minister of the order above 
deacons ; a member of a presbyter)- or a 
pastor of a Presb)*terian Church. (F. ancten, 
pretre, ancica preshytericu.) 

Most Churches are either Episcopalian, 
Congregational, or Presbyterian (pres bi 
ter' i an ; prez bi ter' i an, adj.). In the first 
the government is by bishops, among the 
Congregationalists each individual congre- 
gation is self-go\-erned, and in the last 
control is exercised b)'- a council of presbyters. 
The Established Church of Scotland is 
Presbyterian — a member of it being called 
a Presbyterian (n.). 

Ecclesiastically Scotland is divided into 
eighty-four districts, each containing several 
churches. Each of these districts is called 
a presb5d:ery (pres' bi ter i ; prez' bi ter i, ii.), 
and is presided over by a presbyter)- or 
court of pastors and elders. The United 
Free Church of Scotland is Presbyterian, 
and there are Presb)-terian Churches in 
England, Ireland, America, and man)- other 
parts of the world. 

The Presbyterian system of Church 
government is luiown as Presbyterianism 
(pres bi ter' i an izm ; prez bi ter' i an izm. 


> 2 .), and may also be called the presbyteral 
(pres bit' e ral ; prez bit' e ral, adj.) or 
presbyteria! (pres bi ter''i al ; prez bi ter' i 
al, adj.) system. The office of presbyter is 
termed a presbyterate (pres bit' e rat ; prez 
bit' e rat, n.) or presbytership (pres' bi ter 
ship : prez' bi ter ship, «.). Presbytery is 
the name sometimes given to the sanctuary 
of a cathedral, or large church, and also 
denotes a Roman Catholic priest’s house. 

L.L., from Gr. presbyteros comp, of presbys old. 

prescient (presh' i ent ; pre' shi ent), 
adj. Possessing forelcnowledge or fore- 
sight ; far-seeing. (F. prescient, prevoyant.) 

The best statesmen are the most prescient, 
that is, they are those who can see most clearly 
what the future holds. Their prescience 
(presh' i ens ; pre' shi ens, 7i.) enables them 
to act presciently (presh' i ent li ; pre' shi 
ent li, adv.), that is, with foresight. 

F., from L. prnescire to know before. Syn. ; 
Far-seeing. 

prescientific (pre si en tif' ik), adj. 
Belonging to or relating to the age before 
the rise of modern science. 

Copernicus, Harvey, and Francis Bacon 
were pioneers of modem science, but 
mediaeval ideas and methods, such as those 
of alchemy and astrology, long persisted. 
During the last three hundred years these 
prescientific methods have given place to 
modern science. 

From pre- and scientific. 

prescribe (pre skrib'), v.t. To lay down 
with authority as a rule or direction ; to 
appoint ; to ordain ; of a doctor, to order 
or advise the use of (a course of treatment). 
v.i. In medicine, to give directions for 
a treatment; to assert a prescriptive right. 
(F. prescrire, ordonner ; faire une ordonnance, 
revendiqner.) 

Christianity prescribes or lays down 
certain rules on which to shape our conduct. 
A doctor prescribes a treatment for his 
patient. He may do this verbally or in 
a prescription (pre skrip' shim, n.), which is 
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his written instruction as to how the remedy 
is to be made up and applied or taken. 

A prescript (pre' skript n.) is a thing 
prescribed or laid down, a rule or regulation, 
an ordinance or command. Many old 
titles carry what are called prescriptive 
(pre skrip' tiv, adj.) or, less often, prescrip- 
tible (pre skrip' tibl, adj.) rights, namely, 
rights which, owing to customs dating back 
to very early times, are prescriptively (pre 
skrip' tiv li, adv.) established, that is, by 
prescription, or long usage. A person who 
prescribes is a prescriber (pre skrib' er, n.). 

From L. praescribere to prefix in writing, to 
appoint. Syn. ; Appoint, direct, ordain. 

presence (prez' ens), n. The state of 
being in a place, or present ; situation face 
to face with or close to a person or thing ; 
a spiritual being that is felt to be present 
but not seen ; bearing or demeanour. (F. 
presence, port, air, mine.) 

The ordinary meaning of presence is 
the state of being in a place. For e.xample, 
if we say that a man did such and such a 
thing in the presence of witnesses we mean 
that he did it in a place where witnesses 
were. When we say a man has a stately 
presence, we mean that he has a noble 
bearing. In the Royal presence means at 
an interview or reception at which a king 
or queen is present. • The room in which a 
king or other exalted personage receives 
company is sometimes called the presence- 
chamber (h.) or. presence-room («.). 

The actual presence of the body and blood 
of Christ in the Eucharist is called the real 
presence [n.). . The captain of a sinking 
ship shows presence of mind (n.) when he 
directs those under his command in a calm 
and collected manner. 

F., from L. praesentia from praesens (prae in 
front, esse to be). See present. Syn. ; Aspect, 
bearing, demeanour. Ant. : Absence. 

present [i] (prez' ent), adj. Being in a 
plac5 in question ; being in view ; being 
dealt with, or discussed ; under considera- 
tion ; now existing or going on ; in grammar, 
denoting what is going on at the time being. 
n. The present time ; in grammar, the 
present tense ; (pi.) a legal term for the 

document in which the term occurs. (F. 
present, actuel ; present, prdsentes.) 

At roll-call those children who are present 
answer to their names. Present conditions 
are conditions at this moment actually 
ruling. A legal document sometimes begins 
with the words " Know all men by these 
presents,” that is, by the document itself. 

The present tense (n.) of a verb expresses 
being or doing actually in progress, or 
considered without reference to time. At 
present (adv.) means at the present time 
or now ; for the present means for the time 
being, temporarily, as in the sentence “ that 
will do for the present ; more will follow.” 

F., from L. praesens (acc. -ent-ein) pres. p. o) 
piae -esse to be before. Syn.: adj. Current, 
existing. Ant. ; adj. Absent, past. n. Past. 


present [ 2 ] (pre zent'), v.t. To introduce, 
especially _ in a formal way ; to submit 
(oneself) in a formal way ; to exhibit or 
show ; to bestow ; of a firearm, to point or 
hold in position, n. (prez' ent) A gift; 
(pre zent') the position for, or act of, aiming’ 
or saluting with, a weapon. (F. prdseiiter, 
montrer, donner, braqner ; cadeau.) 



Present. — The Duehes® of York prc»2ntmR »prigi 
of shamrock to the Irish Guards. 


An ambassador presents his credentials 
to the ruler of the country to which he is 
officially appointed. People’ of high' rank 
are presented at court. We present our- 
selves to a prospective employer when we 
apply for a situation. 

A soldier ordered to present arms holds 
his rifle upright in front of him, opposite 
the centre-line of the body. This is the 
way a body of armed infantry salute. 

A thing that is presentable (pre zent' .abl, 
adj.) is a thing that may, can, or should be 
presented. We say that a person is pre- 
sentable if he is suitable, as regards dress 
or general appearance, to be presented to 
society or company. Presentably (pre zent 
ab h, adv.) means in a presentable manner, 
and presentability (pre zent a bil' i ti, »•) 
the quality of being presentable. 

The act of presenting is presentation 
(prez en ta' shun. n.). A gift made to a 
person formally or in public to show appre- 
ciation of his services is called a presenta- 
tion. A presentation at Court is the formal 
introduction of a person to the Sovereign 
or to his or her representative. The patron 
of a church living has the right of presenta- 
tion to the living when it becomes vacant, 
that is, he may present formally to the bishop 
the name of the clergj’'man whom he selects 
as successor. If the clergyman in .question 
is a fit and proper person, the bishop o 
obliged to institute him. The presentation 
of a play is the manner in which it is prC' 
sented, that is, staged and acted. A copy 
of a book given by an author or publisher is 
a presentation copy («.). 
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In psychology, the science of the mind, 
:he word presentation is used with various 
neanings, the commonest being — all the 
mmediate effects upon the mind that are in- 
volved in the perception of an object, and 
)resentational (prez en ta' shun al, adj.) or 
)resentative (pre zen' ta tiv, adj.) means 
elating to or of the nature of presentation. 
\ccording to the doctrine of presentation- 
ilism (prez en ta' shiin al izm, «.) or pre- 
ientationism (prez en ta' shun izm, n.), the 
nind grasps such ideas as time and space 
mmediately, at the moment of perception. 
Dne who holds the view is a presentation- 
ilist (prez en ta' shun al ist, n.) or presenta- 
ionist (prez en ta' shun ist, «.). 

The word presentative is also used to 
lescribe anything that serves to present 
1 subject to the mind, and is applied to a 
jenefice to which a patron has the right of 
)resentation. 

A presentee (prez 6n te', n.) is a person 
vho is presented in the sen,se of being 
ntroduced, for instance, a clergyman pre- 
;ented for institution to a benefice, or one 

0 whom a present is given ; and the word 
jresenter (pre zent' er, n.) means one who 
presents in various senses of the verb, such 
is one who presents a clergyman to a benefice 
)r a person for a degree. 

F. prisenler L. praesenldre make present 
praescns). See presence, present [i]. Syn. : v. 
iestow, give, introduce, offer, tender, n. Dona- 
:ion, gift. 

presen tient (pre sen' shi ent), adj. 
■Perceiving or feeling beforehand ; having a 
:)resentiment. (F. prevoyant, qui pressent.) 

Before hearing of a misfortune one may 
lave a presentient idea of it. This is a 
jresentiment (pre zen' ti ment ; pre sen' 

1 mcnt, 11.), generall}' a vague feeling that 
;omething unpleasant or unusual is going 
:o happen. 

From pre- and sentient. 

presentive (pre zen' tiv), ad]. Of 
vords, presenting an object or conception 
lirectiy to the mind ; not symbolic. (F. 
ibjectif.) 

For presentative. 

presently (prez' ent li), adv. Soon after 
jr in a short time. (F. bientot, tout a 
'heiire.) 

\Mien someone calls us and we reply, 

■ I cannot come now, but I will presently," 
ve mean that we will do so in a little 
vhile, but not immediately. Originally 
:he word meant " at once," or " now,” 
ind is still used in this sense by Scottish 
leople. 

From present [i] and -ly. Syn. : Shortly, soon. 

presentment (pre zent' ment), n. The 
let or mode of presenting ; a theatrical 
■epresentation ; a portrait ; a likeness or 
semblance ; a formal complaint made by 
parish authorities to a visiting archdeacon or 


bishop ; a statement made on oath by a 
jury. (F. representation, portrait, dinon- 
ciation spontanie.) 

Theatrical producers cannot agree as 
to the correct presentment of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Some believe these should be elabor- 
ately staged ; others think a simple setting 
would more clearly direct the imagination of 
the audience to the play itself. 

A good portrait shows or presents to us 
the original as he appears in the flesh, and 
so is called a presentment ; a forgery may 
be the counterfeit presentment of the docu- 
ment it purports to be. 

In law a formal statement made by a 
jury under oath, of a fact within their 
loiowledge is termed a presentment. Parish 
authorities may make a presentment or 
complaint to a visiting bishop regarding 
any offence committed within the parish. 

From present [2] and -ment. Syn. ; Likeness, 
representation. 



Preserve. — Canning fruit by means of a wonderful 
machine specially designed for the purpose. 


preserve (pre zerv'), v.t. To keep safe ; 
to save, to guard or protect ; to retain or 
maintain (quality or condition) ; to keep from 
decay or fermentation ; to make durable ; 
to keep intact ; to keep for private use. 
n. Food kept in condition by various means ; 
a conserve ; jam ; a place where game or 
fishing is preserved. (F. preserver, sative- 
garder, conserver ; conserve, chasse reservee.) 

A mother will suffer anj-thing to preseive 
her child from harm/ The Navy exists to 
preserve British i terests throughout the 
world. 

" Lord, preser e us from all evils " is a 
prayer for prot vtion. The word is seldom 
used to-day in the sense of keeping alive, 
but figurativel / we preserve, or keep green 
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the memory of a person whom we com- 
memorate. 

A housekeeper preserv^es fruits by boiling 
them with sugar, and so making them into 
jam ; vegetaWes are presers-ed by pickling 
them in vinegar. Certain chemicals which 
preserve food are preservative (pre zerv' a 
tiv, adj.), and each is a preservative (m.). 
Eggs are preserved from decay by placing 
them in a vessel containing waterglass. 

In certain streams the fishing is preserved ; 
young fish are introduced into the water, 
predatory animals are kept away, and the 
right to fish is limited to the preserver (pre 
zerv' er, n.) or his friends and tenants. 
Game also is preserved, guarded from 
poachers, and reserved for the sport of the 
landowner. A stream or covert thus pre- 
served is called a preserve. 

The action of keeping safe, or of protecting 
against decay is preservation (prez er va' 
shun, «.). Anything is preservable (pre 
zerv' abl, adj.), which can be preserved. 

F. preserver, from L.L. praeservare, from L. 
prae before, servare to keep, guard. Syn. ; v. 
Conserve, guard, perpetuate, protect, retain, 
save Ant. : v. Damage, destroy, neglect. 

preside (pre zid'), v.i. To exercise control ; 
to be set in authoritj^ ; to act as chairman 
or president at a meeting ; to sit at the head 
of the table. (F. presider.) 



President. — Herbert Charles Hoover, who was elected 
President of the U.S.A. m 1928. 


The deliberations of a learned society are 
presided over by one of their number, 
chosen to occupy the chair. At a company 
meeting the chairman of the board of 
directors generally presides. The person who 
sits at the head of the table is said to preside 


over a meal. Colloquially, one who plavs 
the piano or organ at a gathering is said to 
preside or officiate at the instrument. 

The head of a modem republic is called a 
president (prez' i dent, n.). His term of office, 
or the office itself, is called a presidency (prez"' 
i den si, «.), or presidentship (prez' i dent ship, 
«.). The name of presidency was formerlv 
applied to one of the great divisions of 
territory administered by the East India 
Company ; this was governed by a council 
having a president. Upon his election the 
president of a company, learned society, 
or other like body, may deliver a presidential 
(prez i den' shal, adj.) address ; his first 
official duty performed presidentially (prez i 
den' shal li, adv.) may be to welcome fellow 
officers who, like himself, are newly appointed. 

The permanent or temporary head of any 
institution, society, or body of persons, who 
officiates at their meetings, or presides over 
the proceedings, is also called a president. 
The post may be honorary, or may involve 
important duties, such as the President of 
the Board of Trade has to perform. 

In the United States the president of a 
railway or commercial firm combines the 
posts of chairman and managing director, 
A woman who performs the duties of a 
president might be termed a presidentess 
(prez' i dent es, n.) ; this word, however, 
is rarely used. One who presides is a 
presider (pre zid' er, n.). 

F. prisider, from L. praesidere [seders sit) to sit 
above, preside. 

‘ presidiary (pre sid' i a ri), adj. Relating 
to or serving as a garrison. (F. de garnisoii, 
d garnison.) 

This word is rarely used, except in con- 
nexion with Roman history ; the ■ legions 
that Rome left to guard'Britain, for instance, 
were presidiary legions. Presidio (pre sid' 
i 6, n.) is the name the Spaniards gave to 
their fortified settlements in America ; it is 
applied also to Spanish penal stations outside 
Spain. 

From L. praesidiarius serving to guard, from 
praesidhim a watch, guard, garrison. See preside. 

■ press (pres), v.t. To act upon by weight ; 
to exert steady force upon ; to push steadily 
with force ; to place or hold steadily with 
or as with force ; to bear or lie upon ; to 
weigh upon ; to squeeze ; to crush ; to 
crowd upon ; to thrust ; to push against ; 
to clasp, embrace, or hug ; to inculcate or 
enjoin ; to force (upon) ; to straiten ; to urge 
or constrain ; to impel; to flatten, smooth, or 
shape by pressure, v.i. To exert pressure ; 
to weigh (upon) ; to be urgent ; to crowd ; 
to encroach ; to strive ; to strain ; to hasten : 
to push on. n. The act of pressing ; a throng ; 
hurry ; urgency ; pressure ; an upright case 
in wlfich boolcs, clothes, etc., are kept ; a 
machine for pressing ; a machine for print- 
ing ; a printing establishment ; the art, 
process, or business of printing ; printed 
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Press. — A battery of modern printing-presses eapable of turning 
out thousands of newspapers an hour. 


literature collectively, especially 
the newspapers ; one of various 
machines for cutting or shaping 
metal or other material. (F. 
presser, serrer, comprimer, poiisser, 
ctreindre, importiiner, contraindre, 
lissey; presser, empieler, s’efforcer, 
se hater ; pressurage, joule, hale, 
urgeuce, armoire, presse, im- 
priines.) 

We press a button to announce 
our presence at the front door ; 
we press against a door to close 
it; we press back a window-catch 
to release a window. If we press 
the finger upon a rubber ball we 
make a hollow depression in 
its surface. Persons in a crowd 
or press of people are pressed by 
those behind, and are caused to 
press upon their neighbours in 
front. When the press or pressure 
which impedes progress is removed, the 
people press or throng forward in a body. 

I n football, to press is to attack strongly ; 
in golf, it is to make an extra effort in 
driving the ball. The special frame affixed 
to a tennis racket to prevent it from warping 
is called a press. 

Poverty and distress press hardly upon 
those who are unable to earn a living, and 
earnest people press Parliament to better 
the lot of such unfortunates. A persistent 
salesman endeavours to press nis wares 
upon a likely purchaser. 

The word press has a special meaning in 
connexion with the printing press and its 
productions, especially in the form of news- 
papers. The power of the press, that is, the 
influence of newspapers upon public opinion, 
is recognized by all. It is largely due to the 
freedom of the press enjoyed in the British 
Empire, that is, the liberty to print without 
censorship any statements or opinions which 
do not contravene the law. 

A newspaper or book in process ol being 
printed is said to be " in the press.” The 
press-box («.) is a place reserved for the 
pressman (n.), or reporter, at sports meetings, 
etc. A pressman is also a machine-minder 
who operates a printing press. In Parliament 
reporters sit in the press-gallery («.i. Their 
duty is known as press-work {«.). 

A press-cutting {it.) is a paragraph or 
article cut from a newspaper or magazine 
and kept for reference. Press-cutting 
agencies {it.pl.) are concerns which supply 
clients with cuttings from the press which 
give information on special subjects, such as 
reviews of books written by them. 

The press-room (n.) is a room in which 
are contained the printing machines, as 
distinguished from the composing room. 
A press-mark (it.) is a number or letter 
v.'hich shows the position of a book on the 
shelves of a library. This comes from the 
old use of the word press for a cupboard 


or bookcase. The press-bed (h.) is a folding 
bed, which may be folded up in a cupboard, 
when not in use. Things that want doing 
quickly or urgently are pressing (pres' ing, 
adj.), and call pressingly (pres' ing li, adv.) 
for action. A press of sail is as much sail 
as a ship can safely carry. 

One who presses is a presser (pres' er, «.), 
a word used especially of those who iron or 
press clothes. 

M.E. pressen, O.F. presser. L. pressare fre- 
ucntative of preinere (p.p. press-us) to press. 
VK. ; V. Bear, compress, force, thrust, urge, 
n. Bookcase, cupboard, ^urgency. 

press [2j (pres), v.t. To compel to serve as 
a sailor or soldier, v.i. To impress sailors or 
soldiers. v. The compulsoiy enlistment of 
men for the navy or army. (F. enroler de 
force; presser.) 

In former times, especially during the 
Napoleonic wars, the law permitted the 
pressing, impressment, or compulsory enlist- 
ment of men for the navy or army. A 
detachment of officers and men, who searched 
the ports for likely sailors, was known as the 
pressgang (n.). Press-money («.), or prest- 
money («.), was money paid to men on the 
reserve, and meant they must be ready for 
service at any time. 

Apparently corrupted under influence of 
press [i] from obsolete prest, O.F. prest loan, 
advance, from prester to lend, L.L. praestdre to 
lend. SvN. : v. Impress. 

pressure (presh' ur), n. The act of 
pressing ; the state of being pressed ; a 
force exerted on a body bj' another in contact 
with it ; the amount of this expressed by 
weight upon a unit of area ; urgency ; a state 
of embarrassment or affliction ; difficulty ; 
oppression; compulsion. (F. pressioit, force, 
urgence, contrainte.) 

Physical pressure depends on the force 
which presses and the area on which it 
presses. If a loaded table weighs four 
hundredweight, and it rests on four legs, 
each two inches square at the bottom, the 
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weight on each leg is one hundredweight, 
and the pressure between a leg and the 
ground is trventy-eight pounds for every 
square inch. 

We may speak figuratively of the pressure 
of poverW, or of the mental pressure induced 
by worry and misfortune. To put pressure 
or bring pressure to bear on a person to do a 
thing is to use means which will compel or 
influence him to do that which is desired. 
To work under great pressure is to work at 
great speed in order to keep abreast of one’s 
work. Steam is at high pressure when it 
presses with great force on the inside of the 
boiler containing it ; a pressure of fifty 
pounds per square inch as shown by a 
pressure-gauge («.) is regarded as a high 
pressure in this connexion. Steam is at 
low pressure when its pressure is only a few 
pounds per square inch. 

A pressure-gauge shows the pressure of a 
gas or liquid on anything which confines it 
or against which it presses. The mercurial 
barometer is a form of pressure-gauge, 
indicating the pressure of the atmosphere. 
Mechanical gauges are used for high pressure. 

From pyess fi] and -ttye. Syn. : Embarrass- 
ment, force, hunyu urgency. 



Fresture." A worker in the cider industry operating 
a machine which puls the final pressure on the 
apple pulp. 


Prester John (pres' ter jon), n. A 
legendarv ruler of a Christian kingdom in 
Abyssinia, or somewhere in the interior of 
Asia. (F. P'rctre- Jean.) 

This imaginary person first appears in 
travellers’ tales of the rivelfth century. He 
was described as both priest and king, 
hence his title prester, or priest. Throughout 
the Middle Ages Prester John figures in the 
stories told by travellers as a monarch of 
great importance. A modern author, John 


Buchan, has written an African romance 
which he named after Prester John. ’ 

Prester from O.F. prcstre priest. 

prestidigitation (pres ti dij i ta' shiinl 
n. Sleight of hand ; conjuring. (F. presti- 
digitation, passe-passe.) 

The conjurer at a Christmas party 
practises the art of prestidigitation. He is 
a prestidigitator (pres ti dij' i ta tor, n.), or 
one who performs conjuring tricks on the 
principle that “ the quickness of the hand 
deceives the eye.” 

From O.F. presle ready {sec presto), L. 
finger, and suffix -ation. Syn. : Legerdemain. 

prestige (pres tezh' ; pres' tij), n. 
Influence, weight, or confidence, arising from 
previous achievements, or from character. 
(F. prestige, credit.) 

The prestige of a man, a college, or other 
institution means the weight, or influence 
each possesses, or the confidence inspired, 
depending on high character, past successes, or 
great and noble things already accomplished. 

F. = illusion, conjuring trick, L. praestigium 
illusion, trickery, from praestringere to bind, 
blindfold ; hence to dazzle. In Middle Ages 
often used of magic. Syn. : Influence, weight. 

prest-money (prest' mun i), n. Press- 
money. See xinder press [ 2 ] . 

presto (pres' to), adv.^ Quickly, adj. 
Rapid, n. A presto or quick movement in 
music. (F. presto, hop.) 

A conjurer is wont to exclaim, ” Hey, 
presto ! Begone 1 ” when he causes some 
article to vanish in a mysterious manner. 
He waves his wand, and presto 1 produces 
a rabbit from the hat. 

In music a movement marked presto is 
intended to be performed with animation, and 
at a lively pace, quicker than an allegro 
movement. A presto is very' efiective after 
an adagio, or slow, movement. Presto 
movements are frequently' used to work up 
a musical composition to a brilliant and 
exciting finish. 

Prestissimo (pres tis' i mo, adj.), another 
similar music.al e.xpression, denotes that the 
passage is to be taken very fast indeed. 
So a prestissimo {n.) is a movement play'cd 
thus, or a prestissimo {adj.) passage. 

Ital. = quick, brisk, L. pracsto at hand, from 
prae before. 

presume (prp zum'), v.t. To assume; to 
take for granted without proper inquiry or 
exa'mination ; to accept as true or fake 
■without proof, but on probable or reasonable 
grounds, v.i. To venture without leave ; to 
go beyond what is permissible or justifiable ; 
to form over-confident or arrogant opinions ; 
to beha\-e in an arrogant and over-confident 
way. (F. presnmer, supposer ; s’aventurer, 
pontifier.) 

When we rent a house through an estate 
agent we presume he is the lawful representa- 
tive of the owner. English law presumes the 
innocence of an accused person till he is 
found guilty. Guilt may' be established by 
presumptive (pre zump' tiv, adj.) evidence, 
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as ivnen the possession of housebreaking 
impiements at night is taken as evidence that 
the ov.Tier has unlawful designs. It is a 
fair presumption (pre zump' shun, v..) that 
only a burglar would carry such tools. 

From the fact of such possession it is a 
presumption of fact that the implements 
have been used, or are intended to be used, 
unlawfully. In law an inference drawn from 
any known fact or facts is termed a presump- 
tion of fact. It IS a presumption of law to 
assume the truth of a given statement or 
proposition until it is proved untrue ; the 
presumption that an accused person is 
innocent is an instance of a presumption of 
law. .A.nother is that everyone knows the law. 

Often in everv'day life we are bound to act 
presumptively (pre zump' tiv li, adv.) in the 
sense of presuming or taking for granted 
certain facts. Thus, when we buy anything, 
the seller is, in law, the presumptive owner ; 
the goods maybe stolen, but presumedly (pre 
zum'ed li, adv.) or presumably (pre zum' ab 
li, adv.) the seller has a right to sell them. 
Unless such rights were presumable (pre 
zum' abl, adj.) it would be difficult to carry 
on trade at aU. 

The heir presumptive to the crown, to a 
title, pr to an estate of any kind, is the actual 
heir for the time being, ne.xt of kin to the 
present holder or owner, but who may possibly 
lose such a position by the birth of one still 
more nearly related. 

The words presiunptuous (pre zQmp' tu us, 
adj.) and presximing (pre zum' ing, adj.) are, 
howe%-er, used in a bad sense, for in all cases of 
presumptuousness (pro zump' tu us nes, «.), 
the presumer (pre zum' er, «.) is guilty of 
overboldness, arrogance, or unduly confident 
behaviour. A person is said to act presumingly 
(pre zum' ing li, adv.) or presumptuously (pre 
zump' tu us li, adv.) if he takes liberties, or 
acts rashly or venturesomely. 

From L. praesinr.cre to take in advance, 
presuppose. See sumptuous. St'er. : Assume, 
venture. 

presuppose (pre sii poz'), v.t. To assume 
beforehand ; to involve ; to imply ; to 
infer or suppose ; as existing beforehand ; 
to take for granted. (F. presiipposer.) 

Healthy sleep presupposes or implies a 
healthy state of mind in the sense that the 
latter must e.xist before the former is possible. 
An effect presupposes its cause. A teacher 
v.-ho takes his pupils through a lesson in 
algebra, presupposes a knowledge of the 
preliminaty branches of arithmetic ; the 
latter lessons are based on the presupposition 
(pre sup 6 zish' un, ji.) of a proper knowledge 
and mastery of the earlier ones. 

From pre- and suppose. 

_ pretend (pre tend'), v.t. To feign ; to 
simulate ; to make a false show or appear- 
ance of ; to put fonvard falsely ; to presume ; 
to lay claim to ; to aspire to. v.i. To make 
a claim ; to sham ; to make believe. (F. 
feindrc, simider, faire ssmhlant, affecter. 


pretexter, pretendre, aspirer a: avoir la 
pretention, feindre.) 

A sitting partridge if disturbed may feign 
or pretend to be crippled, fluttering about in 
such a way as to lure intruders away from its 
nest. A spy may pretend or simulate 
imbecility or deafness the better to achieve 
his purpose. A. person who pretends to 
special knowledge of some subject may 
possess it or may not. The word pretendedly 
(pre tend' ed li, adv.), meaning in a pre- 
tended manner, is nowadays used always in 
a bad sense. 



Pretend. — A little boy, pretending to be a doctor, 
applies a stetboscope to bit supposed patient. 


A srvindler may use the pretence (pre tens', 
«.) of friendship to gain the confidence of 
his intended victims. WTien we pretend to 
be fairies or Red Indians such a pretence is 
quite harmless, since there is no intention 
to deceive, and ev'erymne knows we are acting 
pretendingly (pre tend' ing li, adv.). Pretence 
means also vain show, or ostentation, and is 
another word for a pretext or 'an e.xcuse. 

People who pretend to be something they 
really are not, or who assume superior airs, 
are called pretentious (pre ten' shus, adj.) or 
said, to behave pretentiously (pre ten' shus li, 
adv.). Such pretentiousness (pre ten' shiis nes, 
n.) often implies arrogance or conceit. 

-A pretension (pre ten' shiin, -,i.) may be a 
claim, true or false, or the assertion of a 
claim. -An amateur player of the violin may 
have no pretensions to eminence, but may 
choose to play for his own pleasure solely. 
Pretension also means pretentiousness. 

In history we read of certain pretenders 
(pre tend' erz, n.pl.) to the English throne. 
Such pretensions as that of Perkin Warbeck 
were very different from those of the son and 
grandson of James II, called the Old and 
Young Pretender respectively, since these 
latter were the rightful heirs to the throne, 
but for the fact that they had been excluded 
from the succession by Parliament. The 
character, position or claim of a pretender 
is a pretendership (pre tend' er ship, n.). 

From L. praetendere to stretch (or hold out) in 
front. Syx. : Claim, counterfeit, feign, sham, 
simulate. 
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preter-. Prefix meaning more than, 
beyond, beyond the range of. (F. prefer-). 

We might say of a performing dog at a 
circus that its intelligence was pretercanine 
(pre ter kan' in, adj^, meaning that it had 
greater intelligence than would be expected 
in a dog. The fortitude of the early Christian 
martyrs was almost preterhuman (pre ter hu ' 
man, adj.), or superhuman, for they suffered 
indignity and torture without turning aside 
from their purpose, and met death cheerfully. 

L. praeter beyond, comparative of prae before . 
preterit (pret' dr it), adj. Past ; bygone ; 
in grammar, denoting completed action or a 
past state. n. The grammatical tense 
expressing this. Another spelling is preterite 
(pret' er it). (F. pass6 ; prstdrit, pat jail 
indefini.) 

The preterit tense is the same as what 
we call the past tense, which is explained 
on page xlii of Volume I. Some verbs, 
especially in Latin, are used only in the 
preterit ; these are called preteritive (pre 
ter' i tiv, adj.) verbs. 

F., from L. praeterilus, p.p. of praelerire to go 
by pass. 

preterition (pre ter ish' un), n. The act 
of omitting or passing over ; disregard ; 
the figure of speech by which in pretending 
to ignore something attention is called to it. 

(F. pritintion, pretermission.) 

It is preterition to start a complaint wdth 
" I don’t want to make a fuss about it, 
but ...” Theologians use the word to 
denote the passing over of the non -elect, 
as opposed to election. 

As preceding with suHi.x -ton. 
pretermit (pre ter mit'), v.t. To pass by ; 
to omit to do ; to neglect ; to cease to do for 
a time. (F. laisser de cote, omettre, cesser pour 
le moment.) 

Passages passed over, or left out of a story, 
etc., are pretermitted ; a speech is preter- 
mitted when interruptions make the speaker 
stop from time to time. It is pretermission 
(pre ter mish' un, n.) to neglect to do, or to 
omit something, or temporarily to discontinue 
doing something. 

From L. praetermittere to let pass, omit. 
Syx. : Discontinue, neglect, omit. 

preternatural (pre ter nach' ur al ; pre 
ter nat' yur al), adj. Out of the ordinary 
course of nature ; beyond, surpassing, or 
different from what is regarded as natural. 

(F. surnaturel, surhumain, prodigieux.) 

An eclipse of the sun or of the moon 
was formerly regarded as preternatural, 
and great events were believed to be preter- 
naturally (pre ter nach' ur al li ; pre ter 
nat' yiir al li, adu.) heralded by comets. 

.\ preternaturalist (pre ter nach' ur al ist ; 
pre ter nat' yiir al ist, n.) is a believer in the 
preternatural, and pretematuralism (pre ter 
nach' iir al izm ; pre ter nat' yur al izm, n.) 
is the state of being preternatural or belief 
in the preternatural. 

In another sense preternaturalness (pre 
ter niich' tir al nes ; pre ter nat' yiir al nes, w.) 
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is the state of being abnormal or unusual, a-, 
when we speak of a preternatural silence! o. 
of a preternaturally solemn child. 

From preter- and natural. Syn. : Ine.xplicablc 
strange, uncommon. 

pretersensual (pre ter sen' su al), ap. 
Beyond the domain of the senses. 

From preter- and sensual. 
pretext (pre' tekst, 73.; pre tekst', u.), n. 
An excuse ; a pretence ; a cover for a real 
reason or motive, v.t. To pretend ; to 
allege as a reason or motive. (F. prPexlr. 
pretexter, aileguer.) 

A person who has not the moral courage 
to acknowledge the true motive for an action 
mav try to cloak it by a pretext or excuse : 
one who stole food through greediness aud 
cupidity might excuse himself on the pretext 
that he was hungry. Rainj’^ weather might 
be pretexted as a reason for staying in. 

F. pretexte, L. 'praetexius, p.p. of praetexere to 
weave in front, allege. Syn. ; n. Excuse, 
pretence, v. Pretend. 

pretone (pre' ton), »i. The vowel or 
syllable coming before a stressed syllable. 

In the word conflagration, -fta- is the 
pretone or pretonic (pre ton' ik, adj) 
syllable. 

From pre- and tone. • , 

pretor (pre' tor). This is another 
spelling of praetor. See praetor. 

pretty (prit' i), adj. Pleasing or attrac- 
tive in appearance or form ; having beauty 
of a dainty or diminutive kitid. adr. 
Rather ; almost ; tolerably. (F. joli, )«i|- 
non, gentil; un pen, « pen prks, passable- 
ment.) 



in knitting a stockinR. 


It is a pretty sight to see children ‘ j 
round the maypole. A room decora 
with pretty flowers tastefully arrange 
gives pleasure to the beholder. _ . 

A pretty face is one which is ■ 

to look at, but which falls short of bei. 0 
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beautiful, since \vith beauty goes a certain 
dignity together with perfect proportions. 
Prettiness (prit'i nte, n.) is associated usually 
with simplicity, diminutiveness, or delicacy. 

A fruit-tree in bloom is beautiful ; the 
stunted and dwarfed tree seen in a Japanese 
miniature garden is merely pretty. 

Other meanings of the word are illustrated 
when we say w’e are pretty, or tolerably, 
sure of anything, or that a pretty (that is, 
ugly) quarrel is brewing. 

To be pretty-pretty [adj.) is to be over- 
pretty, or affectedly so, and little trivial 
ornaments are sometimes called pretty- 
pretties {n.pl.). Some artists prettify (prit' 
i fi, e.i.) all their female subjects, w'hde 
others wm not even make them prettyish 
(prit' i ish, adj.) unless they are naturally so. 

It is very delightful if a child is 
pretty-spoken {adj.) and behaves prettily 
(prit' i li, adv!) although all affected and 
self-conscious prettyisms (prit' i izmz, n.pl.) 
are quite other than pleasing. This is 
especially the case with such foppish fellows 
as are jeeringly called pretty gentlemen. 

A.-S. praetttg crafty, from praet trick 
(Modem Sc. prat) ; cp. Dutch part, Norw. 
pretta, trick. Hence came to mean ingeniou 
admirable, pleasing, prepossessing, comely. 
Syn. : adj. Attractive, dainty, elegant. Ant. : 
adj. Ugly. 

pretzel (pret' s6l), n. A crisp salted 
biscuit. 

Pretzels are made of wheat flour and are 
usually twisted into wreaths or knots before 
baking; they area favourite relish in Germany. 

G., perhaps L.L. bracellus, bracelet, also a 
kind of biscuit. 

prevail (pre val'), v.t. To have mastery 
or influence ; to gain the victory ; to be 
predominant ; to exert supreme influence 
or power ; to be in force ; to be general, 
current, or in fashion. (F. privaloir, 
I’emporter, pridominer , rigner.) 

In Exodus (xvii, ii) we read that it was 
only while Moses held up his hand that 
the Israelites prevailed over the Amalekites ; 
in other words, it was only when he stretched 
his arms heavenward that he prayed pre- 
vailingly (pre val' ing li, adv.). When a 
person w'ho is bent on some rash or foolish 
course allows himself to be dissuaded from 
his purpose, we sometimes say that wiser 
counsels have prevailed. A woman usually 
desires to be clad according to the fashion 
that is in vogue or prevailing. 

Some diseases are more prevalent (prev' a ’ 
lent, adj.), or widespread, at one part of the 
year than at others, this prevalence (prev' 
a lens, «.) being connected with the weather. 
Thus it is that the diseases from which 
people prevalently (prev' a lent li, adv.) suffer 
in hot weather differ from those which 
prevail in cold weather. 

O.F. prevaloir, L. praevalere. See avail. Syn. : 
Predominate, succeed, triumph. 

prevaricate (pre var' i kat),' v.i. To 
quibble ; to shuffle ; to swerve from the 
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truth ; to act or speak evasively ; to 
equivocate. (F. dqiiivoquer, ei'goter, chicaner.) 

People are said to prevaricate when, 
instead of telling the truth, they quibble 
and shuffle, giving evasive and misleading 
answers or statements. An evasive action 
may also be a prevarication (pre var i ka' 
shiin, n.). The prevaricator (prd var' i ka 
tor, n.) is distrusted by those who know 
him for what he is. 

From L. praevdricdttis, p.p. of praevdrtcari to 
go crookedly, to shuffle. See varicose. Syn. : 
Equivocate, quibble, shuffle. 



Prevent. — Part of a barbed wire fence, erected to 
prevent perrons from entering a diamond mine. 


prevent (pre vent'), v.t. To hinder : to 
keep from doing ; to thwart ; to stop. 
(F. prevenir, empecher, d^tourner.) 

We now use this word in the sense of 
hindering or thwarting, but at one time it 
had the opposite meaning of helping, by 
going before as a guide or to make the 
way easy. It is used in this old sense in 
the Prayer Book. A captive animal is 
prevented from escaping by the cage in 
which it is kept. The spread of a fire 
may be prevented by extinguishers. 

In theology, prevenient (pre ve' ni 6nt, 
adj.) grace means the grace of God, coming 
before repentance, that turns the heart 
naturally towards God, and so prepares the 
way for repentance and conversion. But 
for its prevenience (pre ve' ni ens, n.), or 
going before, we might not wish to repent 
at all. or to be converted. Preveniently (pre 
ve' ni ent li, adv.) — a rare word — means 
previously. 

Everything possible is done on our rail- 
ways to lessen the number of accidents 
which are preventable (pre vent' abl, adj.) 
or capable of being prevented. 

A preventer (pre vent' er, n.) is one who 
hinders, or a thing used to hinder or prevent. 
On a ship the word is used in a special sense 
for a rope, spar, etc., which relieves another 
of strain, or shares the strain with it. A 
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guard round a machine acts preventingly 
(pre vent' ing li, adv.), or in a manner which 
prevents people from being injured by it. 

The act of preventing, called prevention 
(pre ven' shun, n.), is proverbially better 
than cure. Preventive (pre ven ' tiv, adj ) 
medicine aims at preventing disease, and 
any thing or measure used to effect 
this is a preventive (n.). In a special sense 
a preventive was a member of the former 
preventive service [n.), or coastguard service, 
instituted in i8i6 to prevent smuggling. 

An insecticide, in the form of a spray, 
is applied preventively (pre ven' tiv li, adv.) 
to potato plants, that is, in a way which 
prevents potato-blight. 

From L. praevenUis, p.p. oipraevenire to come 
before, get the start of. Syn. ; Hinder, obstruct, 
stop, thwart. Ant. : Facilitate, further. 

previous (pre' vi us), adj. Being or 
coming before ; antecedent ; prior, adv. 
Before. (F. anterieur, precedent, prealable ; 
anterieiirement, prealablement, auparavant.) 

Before an accused person is tried a pre- 
vious inquiry is made by the grand jury 
to determine if there is a true bill against 
him. A previous engagement may prevent 
our accepting an invitation. 

The official name for the Little-go, the first 
examination for the B. A. degree at Cambridge 
University, is Previous Examination (w.). 

In our Parliament a member moves the 
“ previous question ” ii he wishes the matter 
under debate to be shelved. In the 
United States Congress, however, to move 
the previous question is to move that the 
question under debate be at once voted on. 

A thing said for the second time must 
have been said previously (pre' vi lis li, adv.) 
or at an earlier time. Previousness (pre' 
vi lis nes, n.) is the state or quality of being 
previous. 

From L. praevius going in front [via way), 
E. suffix -ous. Syn. : ad]. Earlier, prior, pre- 
ceding. .'Vnt. ; adj. Following, later, posterior, 
subsequent. 

previse (pre viz'), v.t. To foresee ; to 
forecast. (F. prevoir, prevenir.) 

One ivho can previse the future has 
prevision (pre vizh' lin, n.), and measures 
taken with foreknowledge may be called 
previsional (pre vizh' lin al, adj.) steps, and 
may be said to be taken previsionally (pre 
vizh' lin al li, adv.). To prevision (v.t.) means 
to endow with prevision and also to foresee. 

From L. pracvisus, p.p. of praevidere to see 
beforehand. 

pre-war (pre wor'), adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to the time before the World War, 
1914-18. (F. avant la guerre.) 

When during the war certain commodi- 
ties became scarce and prices soared to an 
unusual height, people, to compare value, 
would mention the quality and cost of a 
similar article in pre-war days, since the 
war-time cost bore no fixed relation to the 
qualitj^ o'f the article. 


Pre-war prices, and pre-war houses 
are those that were paid or built prior 
to August 4th, I 9 I 4 ' 

From pre- and war 

prey (pra), n. That which is taken by 
force ; spoil ; plunder ; a victim ; that 
which is or may be seized and devoured by 
carnivorous animals, v.i. To take booty; 
to seize food by violence ; to weigh heavily 
(on the mind). (F. proie : voter, pillar, 
saccager, ranger.) 

The eagle and the tiger both seize 
and devour living creatures — their prey, 
the creatures on which they prey, being 
mostly animals weaker than themselves. 

The first named is a bird of prey («.), and 
the second a beast of prey («.). 

Men are said to prey on others when they 
rob them, as in the case of bandits, and. 



Prey. — Eagles watering their prey. They are ready 
to pounce on any sheep that may fall exhausted. 


figuratively, a dishonest trader or a criminal 
may be called a preyer (pra' er, n.). In 
still another sense grief and care' prey on 
the mind and undermine the health. 

M.E. preie, O.F. preie, L. praeda for prae-heda 
that which is seized before. See comprehend. 
Syn. : n. Booty, quarry, spoil, victim. 

price (prfs), n. Sum or amount asked 
for ; that for which a thing is bought or 
sold ; the cost of anything ; worth ; value ; 
preciousness. v.t. To fix the price or cost 
of ; to value ; to appraise. (F. prix, valeur ; 
priser, ivaluer, estimer.) 

The owner of a house may ask a certain 
price, one person -wishing to buy may offer a 
lower price, and the price at which the house 
ultimately changes hands may be neither 
of these, but a figure between them. 

Should the house be in bad repair, the 
price, or cost in money, worry, or ill-healtb. 
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may mean a great deal more than the sum 
paid for it. The price of victory in battl- 
may be the lives of many soldiers. 

That v.-hich can be had " without money 
and without price ” Ls that which is not to 
be paid for in any way ; it is a free gift. 
Such are sunshine and fresh air, v/hich are 
priceless (pris' les, adj.) in the sense that 
they are valuable above or beyond any 
price that can be placed on them. 

Similarly we cannot price or appraise good 
health, its pricelessness (pris' les nes, n.) 
being best known to those who have lost it. 
A price list («.) or price-current («.} is a 
list or table of prices at which various goods, 
merchandise, stocks, etc., are being offered 
or sold. 

M.E. prts, O.F. pris, prets, L.L. precnim for 
L. prelium price, value. Prize [i] is a doublet. 
See praise. Syk. : k. Charge, cost, value, worth. 
V. Appraise, value. 

prick (prik), n. A mark or small hole 
made with or as with a pointed instrument; 
the act of pricking ; a goad ; the sensation 
of being pricked ; a sharp pain. v.t. To 
drive a sharp point into ; to pierce ; to 
make by puncturing ; to mark or select 
v/ith a prick ; to ere'et (the ears) ; to sting ; 
to incite. v.i. To ride fast ; to point 
upwards ; to have or cause a sharp pain. 
(F. piqiire, aiguiiloit, doulem aigue ; piquer, 
dresse”, pointer, ^eiller, sHunder; piquer des 
deux, joiier des dperons, ilancer.) 

In the ancient custom, still current, by 
which sheriffs are selected for each county 
by the King, a list is submitted containing 
the names for each county, and His ilaje.sty 
pricks a hole against the one selected. The 
sheriff is thus said to be pricked or selected. 

With a pin, needle or pencil one may 
prick off, or mark out, a pattern by means of 
small holes or dots. From the bo.xes in 
which they have been raised the gardener 
pricks out his seedlings into a nursery bed, 
where they will have more room to grow 
before they are transplanted permanently. 

A dog will often prick up its ears, or raise 
them, so as to hear better if its name is 
mentioned within its hearing. Figuratively, 
when a person begins to listen very atten- 
tively to something that interests him, be 
is said to prick up his ears. 

A bull terrier is prick-eared [fldj.), having 
pointed ears that always prick, or stand up 
straight. Such ears are named prick-ears 
(n.pl.). The Cavaliers called the Round- 
heads prick-eared because their short hair 
c-.Kiposed the ears, in contrast to these 
of the Cavaliers themselves, which were 
hidden by their flowing locks. 

A pricker (prik' 6r, n.) is a sharp-pointed 
instrument for piercing or making marks, 
or for clearing out small holes when they 
become blocked. 

A.-S. prica ; cp. Dutch and Dan. priti, Swed. 
pTtek. Sy.v. : H. Dot, puncture, v. Punctm**, 
spur, sting, tingle. 
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Urttish ilustvtn. 

Pricket. — A thirteenth 
century enamelled 
pricket candlestick. 
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pricket (prik' et), 

7z. A rivo-year-old 
fallow-deer with un- 
branched horns ; a 
spike on which to 
stick a candle. (F. 
dagiiel.) 

From E. pnek with 
suffix -el. 

prickle fi] (prik' 

1), n. A small sharp 
point ; in botany, a 
sharp-pointed thorn- 
like outgrowth from 
the skin or bark of a 
plant, v.t. To prick 
or puncture slightly ; 
to give a pricking or 
tingling sensation to. 
v.i. To have a prick- 
ing or tingling sensa- 
t i o n. (F. pi CO t, 
piquant, aignillon ; 
picoiey ; fourmiUer, 
ddmanger.) 

A prickle such as 
that on arose is an 
outgrowth from the 
skin or bark, and can be cleanly broken off ; 
a spine, such as that of the hawthorn, is 
quite a different structure, growing from the 
wood — really a modified branch. The name 
prickle is loosely applied, however, to any 
small thorn, spine, 

or like growth, . . < , _ 

The prickly pear 
(m.) is a kind of 
cactus belonging to 
the genus Opuntia. 

The whole plant is 
prickly (prik' li, adj.), 
its prickliness (prik' 
li nes, 71 .) being such 
that it is used for 
making hedges 
through which 
neither man nor beast 
can break. Even its 
pear-shaped fruits 
are covered with 
prickles. 

The tiny fish called 
the stickleback is 
also named the 
prickle-back [n.) be- 
cause of the sharp 
spines on its back. 

Sometimes fear or 
terror prickles the 
skin, giving rise to 
^ Packing, tingling sensation. A disease 
of the skin from which people in hot countries 
suffer is called prickly heat («.) because of 
the sensations which accompany it. 

A.-S. price} . earlier p7icels, from prician to 
prick, and instrumental suffix -els. Syx. : «. 
Spine, thorn, v. Prick, tingle. 



Prickly pear. • — Flower 
(top) and fruit of the 
prickly pear. 



PRICKLE 


PRIEST 


prickle [ 2 ] (prik' 1), n. A kind of minister between the rank of deacon and 
wicker basket ; a measure of about half a bishop ; in angling, a mallet used to kill 
hundredweight. (F. panier de palissage.) fish when landed. (F.- pretre.) 

Earlier prickel. In ancient times the head of a family 

pride (prid), n. Unreasonable self- acted as its priest, performing the sacrifices 
esteem or conceit ; vainglory ; insolence ; and other rites asscmiated with primitive 
arrogance ; proper self-esteem or sense of religion. Later the head of tribe might 
one’s worth ; a fine sense of satisfaction hold this office. Among the Hebrews priests 
or elation ; a source or cause of such were drawn from certain tribes, and m other 
elation ; the best, highest, or most flourish- races there was a priestly (prest' li, adj.) 
ing condition. v,t. To show (oneself) proud ; C 3 .ste, whose members performed the sacred 
to take credit to (oneself). (F. ovgueil, rites. 

hauteur, fierte ; s'enorgueillir, se piquer.) The word priest is used of the clergy 

Pride may be an unworthy and unjusti- in the prayer-book of the Churck of England, 
fied feeling of superiority or self-esteem, or popular use the name is limited to 

a quite worthy and justified esteem of clergymen of the Roman (^tholic and 

self due to a sense of worthy deeds well Extern Churches. Strictly, however, a 

done. Proper pride is a sense of that pnest is one of that order of clergy ne.xt 

which befits the position one holds, and above a deacon. 

implies a contempt of all that is mean and The chief duties of priesthood (prest' hud, 
dishonourable, n.) in these last named religious bodies are 

A scholar who wins merit and distinction to offer tfie sacrifice of the Mass, to adminis- 
may be the pride of his school, in whom ter the sacraments, and to preach to and 
his teachers and fellow scholars take a pride, teach the people. In the Christian Churches 
He may quite reasonably pride himself upon a woman may not be ordained priest, but 
his success. The pride of the morning is a among the ancient Egyptians, Romans, and 

phrase often used for a morning shower held Greeks she might, and was called a priestess 

to betoken a fine day. In heraldry a (prest' es, n.), and carried out priestlike 

peacock in his pride is a peacock with tail (prest' hk, adj.) functions. 

spread and wings The wild arum, with 

drooping. ' y , ' ' ' ' \'J rA] its purple spadix 

It is not good to be ' ■ eV C ' ' I standing within its 

green spathe, is popu- 
larly named priest- 
in-the-pulpit («.) or 
priest’s-hood («.). A 
priest’s hole («.) was a 
refuge or hiding-place 
for hunted Roman 
Catholic priests in 
England and Ireland 
after the Reformation. 
A priest-vicar («.) is a 
minor canon in a 
cathedral church. ' 

The term priestcraft 
(prest' kraft, n.) is 
applied to a state of 
affairs when priests 
use their influence 
for wrong or worldly 
purposes ; their people 

„ f. .. . -- - .. . , are then said to be 

vainglory. Ant.: n. ’ . , - “ ' - - ■’ priest-ridden (udj.) or 

Humility, lowliness, Pr!e»l. — A Florentine prieBt Wgbl) on hU way to dominated by tllC 
meekness, modesty. blesa a house durins Passion Week. prieStS. PriCStling 

prie-Dieu (pre dye), n. A praying-desk, (prest' ling, n.) is a contemptuous name 
(F. prie-dieu.) for a young or insignificant priest.- 

A prie-Dieu is a kind of desk on which attribute of priestliness (prest' li nes, 

to kneel at prayers, and a prie-Dieu chair „ t .^^-,.3 associated with kingship, and the 
(u.) is a chair with a low seat and a tall, jn some states is stiff the official head 

sloping back used for the same purpose. Church. A congregation lacking a 

F., literally = pray God. priest is priestless (prest' les, adj.). 

priest (prest), n. One who officiates or M.E. preest, A.-S. preost, contracted, like O.F. 
offers sacrifice in sacred rites ; in the Anglican, prestre and G. priester from L.L. presbyter, Gr. 
Roman Catholic and Eastern Churches, a presbyteros older, elder. See presbyter. 
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prideful (prid ful, adj.) 
or guilty of that 
pridefulness (prid' ful 
nes, n.) which is 
actually vainglory or 
conceit, or to behave 
oneself pridefully 
(prid' fill li, adv.). 
The above three words 
are chiefly used in 
Scotland. On the other 
hand, one should cer- 
tainly not be prideless 
(prid' les, adj.), that 
is, one should not lack 
a proper sense of one’s 
oivn worth. 

A.-S. pryto, pryde from 
priit, priid proud. Syn. : 
n. Arrogance, conceit, 
hauerhtiness. self-esteem. 




m 

m 







PRIG 


PRIMAL 


prig (prig), 11 . A prosy, self-important, or 
formal person. (F. pedant, collet monti, 
jail) 

.A. prig has been said to be a person who is 
always making others a present of his 
opinions, and since this often comes from 
conceit, such priggism 
(prig' izm, «.) is un- t 
w^e 1 c o_m e. Such a •• 

imagines that his pride P 
Or dignity is touched. ^ 

are_ sometimes priggish 

adv.) on occasion, but 
priggery (png' 6 ri.^w.) 

We must beware of - 

imputing priggishness • - !; 

(j^rig'ish nes, M.) to one . 

parcntiy at first thieves' 
slang for a tinker. 

TiT-in /i-iriu >. A Prima Donna. — Madame 
(pnl), n. A doant.. or leadic 

portion of copper ore ** Romeo and Joliet.** in ' 
selected for its rich- 




'1^ 

’1^ 

‘M-. if 
:LV'- h 


V.:' 


a, «.) is a principal woman singer, especially 
in opera. Among well-known prime donne 
(pre' ma don' a, n.pl.), or prima donnas 
(pre' ma don' az, n.pl.), of the last century 
were Adelina Patti and her elder sister, 
Carlotta. A leading woman comic singer or 
actress is sometimes 
^ ' '.'.-•V, (-i called a prima buffa 

- i (pre'ma buf'a, ;z.). 

-'yl Ital. (fern.) first. 

.1^ primacy (pri' ma 

*§''■ fe condition of being 
--iL -iv' t'l first; pre-eminence: 

^ ^ ^ rank, dignity, or 

P office of an arch- 
bishop or other 
*■' R primate. (F. primaiitd, 
' g-> pnmatie.) 

-i ■' ' Since there are many 

"A’'’ of being first 

'ffr ' & there are many kinds 
, j .»j . of primacy. The King 

. ' - T bas primacy of honour 

W->A„; ’’if aod dignity or rank, 

mi but in our country 
' primacy of power 
belongs to Parliament, 
■'* B as the representative 

r p ' of the nation.. Usually, 

'• however, primacy 

" ■ • - ' . means pre-eminence 

BlU-Curd, a famous ItaUan jn the Church, SUch 
lady sinser, in the opera au-*. j-u,- T3,-„-,a' 

jeh the appeared as Juliet. aS that Of the i Ope; 

or of the Archbishops 


■'j ■ 

iSr '"pc-' 

ir M 
-• . . 

jT 


Prima Dgnna.^Madame Galli^Curci. a famous Italian 
prima donna, or leadins lady slnser* in the opera 
** Romeo and Joliet.** in which the appeared as Juliet. 


ness ; a button of metal obtained from an 
a.s.say of ore. 

Local term in Cornwall. 

prim (prim), adj. Neat ; stiff and precise ; 
formal ; affectedly proper, v.t. To make 
prim ; to shape (the lips or face) into a 
prim expression, v.i. To act primly ; to 
make oneself prim. (F. compassi, empese, 
guinde, tiri a qiiatre Spingks ; attifer, guinder ; 
s’atlifer, se guinder.) 

A little maiden who purses or prims her 
lips in a demure or unduly serious expression 
mav be called prim. Sometimes a person 
who tries not to smile at the amusing, 
although perhaps naught}', pranks of 
children will put on for the occasion a prim 
e.'cpression. • 

There is often a kind of stiffness and over- 
neatne-ss in primness (prim' nes, n.), and 
people who behave primly (prim' li, adv.) 
are frequently somewhat stilted and formal. 
One who is very neatly and carefully dressed 
is said to be primrned out or primmed 
up. 

01(1 slang, perhaps short for primitive. Sa'X. : 
adj. Demure, formal, neat, precise. Axt. : 
adj. Careless, slovenh', untidy. 

prima (pre' ma), adj. Chief ; leading. 
(F. premier, principal.) 

In English this Italian word generally has 
musical associations, and is used in com- 
bination. Thus, a prima donna (pre' ma don' 


of Canterburj' and York. 

O.F. primacte, L.L. prUndtia, from L. primus 
first. 

prima dorma (pre' ma don' a). For this 
word see under prima. 

prima facie (pri ma fa' shi e), adv. At 
first sight, adj. Based on appearances, or on 
a first impression. 

If a boy were seen coming out of an orchard 
with his pockets full of apples, one would say 
that, prima facie, or on the face of it, he 
had been robbing the trees. \\Tiat is caUed 
in a court of law a prima facie case (n.) is one 
that seems to be proved by the evidence. 
But before a verdict is giv'en the case may 
need very careful further examination. 

L. prima facie at first appearance. 

primage (pri' maj), n. A charge made 
for loading goods on to a ship. (F. allocation, 
primage.) 

When goods are sent by sea the sender pays 
to the shipowner a sum of money, called 
freight, for the carriage. In addition to this 
payment, or included in it, there is often a 
small charge known as primage. It is usually 
a fixed percentage of the value of the freight, 
charged to ensure care in loading or unloading 
the cargo. 

From prime and -age. 

primal (pri' mal), adj. Original ; 
primitive ; ancient ; chief ; fundamental. 
(F. primitif, fondamental.) 
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PRIMARY 


PRIME 


The term may be applied to anything 
that is first in order, time, or importance ; 
thus we may speak of a primal tribe or race 
or of a primal law. Primally (prf' mal h, adv.) 
means fundamentally or primarily. 

From 'E.. prime and -al. Syn. ; Ancient, chief, 
fundamental. 

primary (pri' ma ri), adj. First in time, 
order, rank, or importance ; principal ; 
primitive ; original ; radical ; lowest in a 
series ; Palaeozoic ; lowest in development ; 
elementary ; preparatory, n. That which 
stands first in order, rank, or importance; 
a large quill feather of a bird’s wng. (F. de 
premier ordre, premier, primaire, ilementaive ; 
prime.) 

The primary class or department in a 
school deals with the youngest pupils when 
they first begin to be taught. It is the first 
of the classes or forms. A primary school 
(«.) is one in which children called primary 
scholars (n.pl.) receive elementary education. 

In the manufacture of coal gas, the 
illuminating power was of primary importance 
when gas was burnt in open burners. With the 
introduction of the incandescent mantle the 
heating power became the primary consider-' 
ation, the mantle being raised to white heat, 
and so yielding light. 

Primariness (pri' ma ri n6s, n.) is of 
various kinds ; but in considering it we 
are primarily (pri’’ ma ri li, adv.), or in the 
first place, concerned with priori^. In 
geology the primary group of strata includes 
those which were first formed, and therefore 
constitute the lowest strata. The Primary 
Era is the Palaeozoic. 

An assembly at which a political candidate 
is selected is called a primary, primary meeting 
(«.), or prima^ assembly (7!.), These terms 
are used especially in the U.S.A. Aprima^ 
or primary feather {n.), is one of the large quiU 
feathers of a bird’s wing ; the sun is a primary, 
or primary planet, around which other 
planets revolve. 

The primary coil {n.), or primary winding 
( 77 .) of an electrical transformer is the 
winding fed from the source of supply, which is 
usually an alternating current generator, 
though in the case of an induction coil it is 
often a battery of cells. The primary cod is 
wound on the same iron core as the secondary 
cod, in which a current has to be induced, 
and has fewer or more turns than the 
secondary', according as the induced current 
is to be of a voltage higher or lower than that 
of the original current. 

A primary battery (77.) is one generating a 
current of electricity', whereas a secondary 
battery stores electricity previously generated 
by a primary battery or other source. 

The primary colours {n.pl.) are the chief 
colours — usually' regarded as red, yellow and 
blue — from which all other colours can be 
obtained by' the mixture of pigments. When 
spealung of the spectrum the primary 
colours are regarded as red, green and violet, 
which together make up white light. 


From L. prtmarms of the first class. Syn. : 
adj. Chief, elementary, first, original, principal. 
Ant. ; adj. Subsidiary'. 

primate (prT mat), n. The chief prelate, 
or the highest in rank, in certain Churches. 
(F. primal.) 

Two persons hold primateship (pri' mat 
ship, 77.), or are of primati^ (pri ma' shal, 
adj.) rank in the Church of England — the 
Archbishop of Y ork is the Primate of England, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury who is 
the Primate of All England. 

From L.L. primai- em, acc. of primas chief ; 
hence primate. 

primates (prf ma' tezj, n.pl. The highest 
order of mammals, including lemurs, monkeys, 
and man. (F. primates.) 



Primates. — Among the primates, the highest order 
of mammals, are man, monkers. and lemurs. 


Among animals mammaLs rank the highest 
in the scale of development, and among 
mammals the higest order consists of ttvo 
sub-orders — Lemuroidea, or lemurs, and 
Anthropoidea, comprising monkeys, anthro- 
poid apes, and human beings — the two-sub- 
orders constituting the first order of 
mammals, hence called primates.. 

As preceding. 

prime [i] (prim), adj. First in order of 
time, rank, quality', or importance ; chief ; 
first-rate ; excellent ; original ; prima^ ; 
fundamental ; primitive ; in mathematics, 
divisible only by' itself and unity ; having no 
common factor but unity', n. The first or 
best part ; the period or state of highest 
perfection ; the beginning ; spring ; y'outh ; 
the first of the canonical hours ; in fencing, 
the first of the eight parries. (F. premier, 
principal, de premier ordre, excellent, primitij, 
fondamenlal, mtir, premier: fleiir, comble, 
origine, printemps, prime.) 


PRIME 


PRIMING 


'J'lie prime or first season of tlie year is the 
Spring. In one sense the prime of Iffe is youth 
in full health and vigour ; but a man in his 
prime, at his best, or capable of doing many 
things most primely (prim' li, adv.), or 
c,\xellcntly, is no longer a youth. 

When the poet says “ From prime to 
vespers will I chant thy praise,” he means 
from morning till evening. Strictly speaking, 
prime, or the fir.st canonical hour of the day, 
is six a.m., or sunrise, the office for the hour 
in the Roman Catholic Church being also 


ignited this, reaching the barrel through a 
hole in the pan. A gun of this kind could 
not be fired before it had been primed. 

Walls and other parts of buildings are 
primed by having a first coat of paint, or 
a coat of size laid on them. A law3xr who 
appears in defence of someone will be unable 
to speak or act properly in the matter, unless 
he has been primed, or supplied beforehand, 
with the necessary information. 

To prime a pump is to pour water down it in 
order to wet the sucker and render it air- 


called the prime. 

Of the eight parries in fencing the first 
is called prime, as is also a thrust in this 
position. The prime men of a city are 
those of first rank or importance. The prime 
minister [n.) is the first or highest minister 
of st.ate. Meat and provisions arc said to be 
prime when of first-rate quality. The 
primeness (prTm' nes, «.) of a prime cut or 
joint of meat is its excellence compared with 
other cuts or joints. 

The prime meridian (n.) is 
that meridian from which longi- 
tude is measured. The prime 
vertical (h.) is the great circle 
of the heavens which passes W" 
through the cast and west W.y ' 

points of the horizon and the 
zenith or point directly over- ‘ ^ 

A prime mover («.) is one who 
or that which starts or origi- 
nates movements of one kind 
or another, especially the 
original force which sets a 
machine in motion. 

The prime mover in a con- 
spiracy or seditious rising — l 3 E 5 _Ji 3 l 
tlic prime cause of the mis- Prime mover.- 
chief — may be an agitator who, 
by Iris speeches and counsels, “ 
has caused disloyalty and discontent in others. 

A prime number {n.) is one which can be 
divided only by itself and unity (as 2, 3, 


Prime mover. — William Willett, 
the prime mover in hringins 
about ** fummer time.** 


tight. The tide is said to prime when it occurs 
earlier than the mean or average time. 
Sometimes trouble is experienced with steam 
engines on account of water passing over 
from the boiler with the steam, and reaching 
the cylinder. A boiler which behaves in this 
way is said to prime. 

Perhaps from L. pritmts first. Syn. ; Coach, 
prepare. 

primer (prim' er ; pri' mcr), n. A first 

book : a small, elementary book 

of instruction ; (prim' er) in 
printing, a size of tj’pe. (F. 
abccedaire, mannel iUmentaire , 

A primer of geography or a 
reading primer is a book for 
teaching young children first 
lessons in the subject. Students 
^ of shorthand, French, mathe- 

/, matics, or other branches of 
if//' I knowledge, approach the sub- 
///:'- - ject through an elementary 
hook also called a primer or 
'-ji' manual. A prayer-book for 
■ .>). Church service, or a book of 
I/'/'/''.- religious instruction for the 
’ii! laity is also termed a primer. 
Villiam Wiiieit, A printer uses two kinds of 
:r in brinKinE type Called primer — great 
primer, or cighteen-point, 
measuring four lines to the inch, and long 
primer, or ten-point, measuring approxi- 
mately seven lines to the inch. 


5, 7, etc.) ; and two numbers arc said to be 
prime with respect to each other when they 
are only commonly divisible by unity. 

L. primus first, akin to E. former Syx. : adj. 
Chief, excellent, first, original. 11. Beginning, 
best, maturity. 

■ prime [2] (prim), v.t.^ To prepare (a gun) 
for firing ; to supply (with information) ; 
to coach ; to fill (with liquid) ; to put a 
first coat or laj-er of colour, plaster, etc., on. 
v.i. To carry over hot water with the steam 
from the boiler to the cjdinder of an engine ; 
of tides, to come before the mean time. 
(F. mnorcer, mettle an courant, doniier Ic mot 
d'ordre, seriiier, rempHr, imprinter ; primer.) 

In man\' cases this word expresses an 
action that has first to be done to enable 
something more important to follow {see 
jiriming). In the flintlock musket, after the 
charge had been placed in the barrel, a little 
jiowder was shaken into the pan to prime the 
iire-ann ; the spark struck from the Hint 


From prime [i] and suffix -er. 

primero (pri mar' 6), n. An obsolete card 
game, resembling poker. (F. prime.) 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
primero was a popular card game in this 
country. It was like the game of poker. 

Span. = first. 

primeval (pri me' val), adj. Belonging 
to the first ages ; ancient ; primitive ; 
original. (F. primordial , vierge.) 

A primeval forest is one tliat has stood 
from ancient daj’s, or that still flourishes 
primevally (pri me' val li, adv.), in its original 
or primitive state. 

From L. primaevus, from primus first, aevtim 
time, era, E. adj. suffix -at. Syx. : Ancient, 
original, primitive, 

priming’ [i] (prim' ing), n. The act of 
preparing or making ready ; that with 
which anj-thing is made ready or primed. 
(F. amorce, impression.) 

The priming of a gun is the act of supplying 
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PRIMING 


PRIMP GENITURE 

the powder, percussion cap, or other material on the other hand, are derived words. Shell- 
used to ignite the charge, or the material so fish are primitive animals in the sense of 
used. The term was applied to fire-arms used being low down in the scale of development 
before the modern breech-loader was adopted. Red, green, and violet are called the 
To pierce the cartridge when in its place, as primitive colours (n.pl.), or primary colours 
well as to clear the vent of the gun of any of the spectrum, because they are the three 
loose particles, a pointed wre, called a colours which, when combined, give a nearly 
priming wire (n.), or priming iron (n.), was white fight. In the mixing of pigments, the 
employed (see prime [2]). primitive or primary colours are red, blue. 

A trail of powder placed so as to connect and yellow (see primary), 
a fuse with a blasting-charge is called a The branch of the Methodist Church which 
priming. follows what is called Primitive Methodism 

Another kind of priming is the water («.) was founded in 1810 by Hugh Bourne 
used to wet the valve or sucker of a pump and WiUiam Clowes, as a result of a dispute 
and cause the pump to work ; yet another is about the holding of camp-meetings. A 
the first coat of paint or of plaster used member of this connexion is a Primitive 
on a wall or other surface. Priming, or Methodist (w.). 

priming water, is the hot water carried over In geology, the primitive rocks (n.pl.) are 
Avith the steam when a boiler primes. those of the primary strata, or oldest layers 

Still another kind of priming is the coaching of the earth’s crust, the Archaean excepted, 
or information given to anyone to enable They include the coal-measures, and are also 
him to answer questions or otherwise act as called the Palaeozoic rocks, 
he is desired to do. Dwellings of the period called the Stone 

From prime [2] and -ing. Age were built verv primitively (prim' i tiv li. 

pritning-f2] (prim'ing), «. The diminishing adv.), that is, in a 'very rough and unfinished 
of the interval between tides. way, by merely piling stones up to form walls. 

When the period from neap tide to spring gut no doubt they suited the primitiveness 
tide shortens this is called the priming of the (prim' i tiv nes, «.), or primitive character, 
tide. The pnmmg is opposed to the lag of of the people who lived in them, 
the tide, the latter being when the tide lags m.E. and F. primitif, from L. primitivus 
behind the mean time, and the interval is (pnmitiis for the first time) first . of a kind, 
longer. See prime [2] and lag [i]. Syn. : adj. Antiquated, early, first, primeval. 

primitive (prim' i tiv), adj. Relating to Ant. : adj. Civilized, developed, elaborate, late, 
the earliest times ; original; ancient; crude; primly (prim' li). For this word and 
old-fashioned ; in grammar, not derived ; primness, see under prirn. 
in art, belonging to the earliest period of primo (pre' mo), adj.^ First ; principal, 

the Renaissance. «. A painter of this This word is the Italian for first, and is 

period ; a primitive word. (F. primitif, used in various musical terms and directions. 
elhnentaire ; primitif.) For instance, primo buffo (pre' mo buf ' 6, «.) 

means the principal humorous 
vocalist in a comic opera, and 
the direction primo tempo (pre' 
mo tern' p6, n.) shows that the 
music has to be played or sung 
in the time of the original 
movement. 

primogeniture (pri mo jen' i 
chiir), «. The state of being the 
first-born of the children of the 
same parents ; the right of in- 
heritance or succession that 
belongs to the eldest son or eldest 
child. fF.primogdniture.) 

Under English law prior tt> 
1925, if a person died without 

Primitive. — Farmers in the Andes of Peru, with an ox team and a making a will his real property- — 
primitive plough, freehold lands and houses— 

We speak of a race as primitive if it lives passed to his eldest son, or, if he had no 
in a very rough and simple way and knows son, to his heir-at-law. But an Act passed 
little or nothing of the arts of civilization, in 1925 atfolished primogenital (pri mo 
The spinning-wheel now appears to us a very jen' i tal, adj.) or primogenitive (pri mo jen 
primitive and crude device for spinning i tiv, adj.) rights, except as regards the 
yarn, and we look upon the bent stick still inheritance of titles. 

used as a plough in some countries as a very The primogenitor (pri mo jen' i tor, it.) of 
primitive agricultural implement. a family is the oldest ancestor to whom it 

A primitive word is one that is not derived can be traced back. The Bible makes Adam 
from anj' other w'ord — for e.xample, " good," the primogenitor of the human race. In a 
“see," "set." “ IMechanic "and "acute,” looser sense the word means any ancestor, 
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PRIMORDIAl, 


PRIMUS 


From L.L. prlmo^enitura, from L. primoge- 
niius first bom, from primo firstly, geiiitus, p.p. 
of gigticre to bear, bring forth. 

primordial (prl mor' di al), adj. First in 
time or order of appearance ; existing from 
or at the beginning ; original ; forming 
the starting-point from which something is 
developed or on which something depends. 
(F, primordial.) 

Several different theories have been put 
forward as to the primordial, or first, state of 
the earth. According to one of these, the 
earth is imagined as having been primordially 
(pri mor' di al li, adv.), or in the beginning, 
thrown off by the sun, or drawn off by the 
attraction of another heavenly body, as a 
body of flaming gas, which gradually cooled 
and solidified. The primordial instincts of 
human nature are those which are original 
and fundamental. 

The quality of being primordial is 
primordiality (pri mor di ab i ti, 11.) or 
primordialism (pri mor' di al izm, «.). 

From L.L. prlmordialis , from L. primus first, 
and ordlri to begin. Svx. : First, original, 
pnmaiy, primeval, primitive. Axt, : Deriva- 
tive. modem, recent. 

primrose (prim' roz), n. 
pale yellow flowers, 
belonging to the genus 
Primula ; its flower. 
adj. Of the colour of 
the primrose flower ; 
gay, as if strewn with 
flowers. IjF.primevere : 
couleur de primevire, 
fleuri, gai.) 

The t-ellow blossoms 
and broad wrinkled 
leaves of the prim- 
rose (Primula vulgaris) 
bedeck our woods and 
meadows in the early 
spring. Lovers of wild 
flowers will have noticed that there are two 
forms of the flowers. Some have a long style 
and short stamens, and others have a short 
style and the stamens so long that they reach 
beyond the corolla tube. The long-styled 
flowers are sometimes called pin-eyed and 
the short-styled ones thrum-eyed. Under 
cultivation flowers of red, blue, and other 
colours have been obtained. 

The primrose is supposed to have been the 
favourite flower of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl 
of Beaconsfield, and after his death, on 
April 19th, 18S1, people wore primroses in 
his memory on the anniversaries of the 
day, which became known as Primrose 
Day (j:.). 

This day is obserr'ed specially by members 
of the Primrose League (n.), a Conservative 
league formed in 1S83 in memory of the 
great statesman. A full member of the League 
is called a Primrose dame (n.) if a woman, 
and a Primrose knight («.) if a man. The 
objects of the league are “ the maintenance of 


religion, of the estates of the realm, and of the 
imperial ascendancy of the British Empire.” 

M.E. and O.F. primerose, as if from L. prima 
rasa first rose, but apparently corrupted from 
primerole dim. of L. primula. See primula. 

primsie (prim' zi), adj. Demure ; 
precise. (F. affecte, lird a quatre dpingles.) 

This is a Scottish word, a form of the 
English prim. 

See prim. 

primula (prim' u la), n. A genus of 
herbaceous plants of the order Primulaceae. 
(F. primula.) 

The primrose (Primula vulgaris), the 
cowslip (P. veris), and the oxlip (P. elatior) 
are members of this genus. Among the 
other species, the Chinese primrose (P. 
sinensis) comes from China, and our garden 
auriculas originated from plants brought 
from the AJps In the sixteenth century. 
The leaves of some species may produce an 
irritating rash on the skin. 

Dim. of L. primus first. 

primum mobile (pri' mum mo' bi li), 
n. In ancient astronomy, the supposed 
outermost sphere of the universe ; the main- 
spring of action. (F. cause premiire.) 

The great astronomer, Ptolemy, who 
lived in the" second 
century a.d., regarded 
the heavens as being 
transparent spheres 
revolving round the 
earth. In the Middle 
Ages another sphere 
which was supposed to 
revolve round the earth 
from east to west 
once in twenty-four 
hours, and to carry 
\vith it all the inner 
spheres, was added to 
his system, and this 
sphere was called the 
primum mobile, being regarded as the cause 
of movement in the heavens. The expression 
is used figuratively for any original cause of 
activity. 

The English equivalent of primum mobile 
is prime mover. See under prime [ij. 

L. = first moving (thing), translating Arabic 
term. 

primus (pri' mus), ad-j. Of boys of the 
same name in a school, eldest or senior, u. 
The presiding bishop in the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. (F. atnd.) 

The eldest of boys of the same name at 
school is usually distinguished by an addition 
to his name to signify his seniority. The term 
major is common, but in some schools primus 
is used. 

In the Scottish Episcopal Church the 
Primus is elected by the bishops from among 
themselves, and has certain ceremonial 
privileges. He holds office " during pleasure,” 
which generally means for life. 

L. = first. 
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Primrose .' — The yellow primrose, perhaps the most 
popular of all wild flowers. 




PRINCE 


PRINCIPAL 


prince (prins), n. A monarch or ruler of 
a country, or of a state forming part of a 
kingdom or empire ; the son of a ruling 
monarch ; a title of nobility in some countries ; 
a chief or leader. (F. prince.) 

In Great Britain the title of prince is 
borne by the sons of the sovereign, the eldest 
son being created Prince of Wales (n.). On 
very formal occasions a duke, marquess, or 
earl is sometimes styled prince. The daughter 
of the monarch is a princess (prin' ses ; 
prin ses', «.), the eldest daughter being the 
Princess Royal (n.), and the princess-ship (prin 
ses' ship, n.) of princesses is retained even if 
they marry commoners, who do not thereby 
become princes. 

The term princess is 
sometimes applied figur- 
atively to a woman or girl 
who is specially distin- 
guished for her beauty or 
who, in other ways, far 
excels her fellows. A prin- 
cess dress {«.) is one in 
which the bodice and skirt 
are cut in one piece. The 
French form princesse 
(pra« ses) is also used, and 
both words are applied to 
modifications of this style 
of garment. 

The husband of a queen, 
who is not a king, is called 
Prince Consort (n.) — such 
as the husband of Queen 
Victoria — and a Prince 
Regent (n.) is a prince who 
is acting" as regent while 
the actual king or queen 
IS too young to ascend the 
throne, or, for some other 
reason, is incapable of 
ruling. Similarly, a prin- 
cess acting as regent is 
called Princess Regent (n.) 
as is also the wife of a 
Prince Regent. 

In other countnes there are princes who 
are not members of a royal family. Some of 
them are of such comparatively little im- 
portance that they are sometimes referred 
to as princekins (prins' kinz, n.pl.), princelets 
(prins' lets, n.pl.), and princelings (prins' 
lings, n.pl.), that is, pett}^ princes. In Ger- 
manj' and Austria subjects were sometimes 
raised to the rank of prince for distinguished 
service, as in the case of Prince Bismarck 
and Prince Metternich. Prince of the 
Church is a title applied to a cardinal. A 
prince-bishop (jt.) is a bishop whose see is a 
principality. 

Thus it will be seenVthat princeship (prins' 
ship, n.) varies in its nature, although a 
prince of any Wnd should be princely (prins' 
li, adj.). that is, should\behave as becomes 
a prince, princeliness (prins' li nes. n.) 


denoting something more than mere rank, 
or princedom (prins' dom, n.). Princedom 
also means the country ruled by a prince. 
Some great leaders in the business world 
are called merchant princes {n.pl.), and what 
we call a prince of good fellows is a jolly 
hearty man whom everybody likes. 

Several plants are popularly called prince’s 
feathers («.) from some resemblance to the 
feathers of the badge of the Prince of Wales, 
one of them being a species of amaranth 
{Amarantns hypochondriacus). A jeweller’s 
alloy of copper and zinc, called prince’s 
metal (m.), is said to have been invented by 
Prince Rupert (1619-82), son of the Elector 
Palatine Frederick V, and 
after him certain explosive 
, lumps of glass are , also 
A named, .These Prince 
Rupert’s drops («.p/.), 
' j\ formed by dropping lumps 
.-ly of molten glass into water, 
• , fly into pieces when a frag- 

ment is nipped off the thin 
■. I end. 

-■ I F., from L. princeps (ace. 
j -cip-em) leader, head, from 
“j primus first, capere to take. 

" . \ princeps (prin' seps), 
' ' . j adj. First, n. The title of 
i the- Roman Emperors as 
constitutional head of the 
j state ; in early Teutonic 
j times, the chief of a tribe 
• i or other community, pi. 
principes (prin'si pez). 

In 27 B.C., when Augustus 
Caesar had made himself 
master of the Roman world 
and had. in effect, started 
the line of Roman Em- 
perors, the title princeps, 
or, in full, princeps civi- 
tatis (head of the state), 
was conferred on him, and 
for the next two hundred 
years princeps was the 
official title of the Emperor 
as holding supreme authority. This form 
of government, as well as the office or term 
of office of the princeps, was called the 
principate (prin' si pat, n.), a term which 
is sometimes used for the state ruled by a 
prince. 

We use the word princeps to-day in two 
phrases. An editio princeps (e dish' i 6 
prin' seps, n.) is the first or original edition 
of a book, and facile princeps (fas' i li pnn 
seps, adj.) means easily first. For several 
years Suzanne Lenglen tvas facile princeps 
among lady amateur lawn-tennis players. 

L. See prince. 

princess (prin' .ses ; prin ses'). For this 
word see under prince. 

principal (prin' si palj, ad). Chief ; first 
in importance, authority, etc. ; highest in 
rank ; most considerable : capitalized (ol 
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"*rincc88. — The Princess EUznbelh* daughter 
of the Dake and Puebess of York. 


PRINGEPIA 


PRINT 


money), n. A chief or head ; a leader or 
chief actor ; a capital sum lent or invested ; 
a rafter, beam, or girder that takes the chief 
strain ; an organ-stop an octave higher in 
pitch than the open diapason. (F. pr^mpal; 
premie.’-, recteur, directeitr.) 

Our principal or main aim in life is to do 
our work well. We work hard partly because 
we like to, but principally (prin' si pal li, 
adv.), or chiefly, because we know it is the 
best thing in the end for all concerned. 

The word principal is used as the title of 
the head of various educational institutions. 
Thus the heads of all the Scottish and of 
some of the newer English universities, such 
as those of London and Birmingham, are 
called principals, and so are the heads of most 
women's and theological colleges and of many 
others attached to universities. The title is 
not used at Cambridge, except at Newnham, 
but at O.xford it is used for the heads of 
a number of colleges and halls, both for men 
and women. The oflace held bj' a principal 
is a principalship (pnn' si pal ship, n.). 

A partner in a business firm is a principal, 
and so is an actor who takes a leading part, 
and a combatant in a duel, as distinguished 
from the seconds. In law, the person for 
whom and by whose authoritj’’ another acts 
is a principal. The person who actually 
commits a crime is known as the principal 
m the first degree, and the one assisting him 
as the principal in the second degree. In 
commercial circles principal is capital earning 
interest as distinguished from the income it 
brings in. 

A principality (prin si pal' i ti, «.) is the 
territory' or jurisdiction of a prince. When we 
speak of the Principality we mean Wales. 
Principality was the name given to the 
seventh of the nine orders of what is called the 
celestial Iiierarchy. There is a wonderful 
fifteenth-century Italian picture of the 
Assumption of the Virgin in the National 
Gallery’ in London, which shows the mediaeval 
idea of the ordered ranks of the host of 
heaven ; the Principalities come in the lowest 
tier with the Archangels and Angels. 

L. pniwipfilts, ad|. from prutceps chief. Sec 
prince. Syx. : adj. Chief, leading, main, primary. 
«. Chief, head, leader, .-^xx. : adj. Auxiliary, 
inferior, subordinate, subsidiary, it. Accessory’, 
agent. 

principia (prin sip' i a), «. pi. Beginnings; 
origins ; first principles. (F. origines, 
principes.) 

This word is now chiefly known as the 
short name of Sir Isaac Newton’s famous 
treatise entitled, in full, ‘‘ Philosophiae 
Naturalis Principia Mathematica " (the 
Mathematical Principles of Natural Philo- 
sophy), which was published in Latin in 16S7, 
and is the foundation of modem astronomy 
and physics. 

L. = beginnings, pi. of principium. See 
principle. 

principle (prin' sipl), «. A source or 
ongin : an original cause ; an element or 


constituent part ; an original faculty or 
endowment of mind ; a general truth ; a 
law of action or conduct ; a motive or ground 
of conduct : in chemistry’, the part of a 
substance or compound that gives character 
to it or that forms its most important 
ingredient. (F. principe.) 

We all live in accordance irith certain 
principles, or rules of conduct, such as are 
embodied in the precept : “ do as y’ou would 
be done by." We have certain inborn princi- 
ples, or faculties of mind, such as the princi- 
ples of observ’ation and of habit, and what we 
are depends partly on these and partly on 
our training. The word principled (prin' 
sipld, adj.], meaning imbued with, trained 
in, or holding principles of conduct is gener- 
ally used in combination with other words. 
Thus we speak of a high-principled man. 

Various machines work in accordance with 
certain principles, or natural forces. A pump, 
for example, works on the principle that the 
atmosphere exerts a definite pressure. 
Formerly much more than now, the con- 
stituents to which the properties of 
substances are due, were called principles. 

From L. princtpntm beginning, origin {prutceps 
leader, head). See prince. Syn. : n. Cause, 
element, origin, rule. 

prink (pringk), v.i. To make oneself 
smart ; to dress up ; of a bird, to trim the 
feathers, v.i. To deck with adornments ; 
to smarten ; of a bird, to trim (the feathers). 
(F. s’athfer, se pavaner ; purer, affubler.) 

Probably a variant of prank. 
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Print. A woman selling copies of a new love song. 

This is one of the famous series of prints known 
as The Cries of London." 

print (print), n. A mark made by pressure ; 
an impression from type or an engraved 
plate ; printed matter ; an engraving ; 
printed calico ; a positive image obtained 
from a photographic negative, v.i. To mark 
by pressure ; to make copies of from type, 
etc. ; to impre,ss. v.i. To do printing ; to 
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PRIORITY 


.PRISON" 


called prior. In women’s orders the office 
of prioress (pri' or 6s, n.) corresponds to 
that of prior. A priory (pri' or i, ji.) is 
a house ;!Toverued -by a prior or prioress, their 
office being a priorship (pri' or ship, v.) or 
priorate (pri' or at, n.). Sometimes a dwelling- 
house built on the site of a priory is known 
as a priory. 

Certain officials in some of the mediaeval 
Italian city states were called priors, and 
the Knights Hospitallers of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem divided their extensive 
possessions into groups known as com- 
manderies, which were themselves divided 
into priories, each under a grand prior. 

As priof [i], 

priority (pri or' i ti). For this word, 
see under prior [i]. 

prise fpriz). This is another form of 
prize. See prixe [3]. 

prism (priz' m), ii. A solid figure with 
parallel, equal, and similar plane ends, 
and with its sides similar parallelograms ; 
anything of this shape ; an optical instru- 
ment of this form ; a spectrum obtained 
by refraction through this. (F. prisme.) 

A familiar form of prism is the triangular 
glass prism used to break up white light 
into the colours of the spectrum — red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet. Anything that relates to, or is 
produced by or shaped like a prism may be 
described as prismatic (priz mat' ik, adj.), 
and such colours are called prismatic colours 
{ii.pl.), and sometimes simply prisms, the 
term prismatic being also applied to brilliant 
or rainbow tints generally. When gun- 
powder was used in hea'cy' cannon, it was 
compressed into six-sided blocks or prisms, 
so that it might ignite more slowly. In 
this form it was called prismatic powder (n.). 

Some rocks split prismatically (priz mat' 
ik iil li, a.dv.), or into prismatic shapes. The 
basalt at the Giant’s Causeway, Ireland, is 
an example. 

In the figure called a prismatoid (priz' 
ma toid, n.) the ends are parallel and similar, 
but each angle at one end is connected with 
the ends of a line at the other, so .that the 
sides are triangles. Anj-thing shaped like 
this is prismatoidal (priz ma toid' al, adi.), 

A prismoid (priz' mold, ji.) is a figure 
resembling a prism, except that its ends 
are two dissimilar parallel figures. The 
glass pendants of an old-fashioned chandelier 
are prismoidal (priz moid' al, adj.), that is, 
of the nature of a prism or prismoid. What 
is called the prismoidal formula (n.) is a 
fopnula used by engineers in measuring 
railway cuttings and the like, the cutting 
being treated for the purposes of their 
calculations as a prismoid. A prismoidal 
railway (;i.) is one in which the wheels 
run on a prism-shaped rail. 

Throug'n L.L. from Gr. prisma thing sawn, 
from prlcin to saw. 

prison (priz' on), n. A place of con 
finement for criminals and others under 


arrest, v.t. To confine or restrain. (F. 
prison, cachol; einprisonner, dcrouer, 
enfernier.) 

During the last centuiy^ and a half 
the lot of people kept in prison has been 
improved greatly. Abuses that once made 
prison life horrible have been swept awajq 
and replaced by healthy and humane 
conditions. John Howard (1726-90) was 
the father of prison reform. When he began 
his examination of prisons he found prisoners 
(priz' on erz, n.pl.) herded together in foul 
dungeons, ragged, half-starved, and ravaged 
by typhus fever. The effect of his pioneer 
work is seen in the immense improvements 
that have taken place since his time in 



PmoDer.~-''THe old woman* bavine made the horse 
a nrisoner* is taking it back to work. 


the quarters, food, and general treatment. 
Nowadays a prisoner, if he behaves well, 
can have books, learn a trade, and attend 
concerts and lectures, etc., besides earning 
a substantial remission of his sentence. 

A prisoner of war (n.), who is one of the 
captured enemy, is on a different footing 
from the criminal, and so is the prisoner of 
state («.), or state prisoner («.), who is con- 
fined for political or state reasons. The 
phrase to take prisoner means to capture 
and hold as a prisoner, especially in war. 
A person on a criminal charge is referrred 
to in -court as the prisoner at the bar. 

In the game of prisoner’s base {n.) the 
players are divided into two sides, occupying 
two bases or homes, and the aim is to 
make prisoner any player who is outside 
his base. A soldier or sailor under trial 
by court-martial may choose another person, 
called prisoner’s friend (n.), -to represent 
his case before the court. 

Any. place that serves as a prison may be 
called a prison-house (».), though the term 
is most often used figuratively. The verb 
to prison is rarely used except by poets. 
The word prison-breaking (n.) means escap- 
ing from prison. One of the most skilful 
prison-breakers {n.pl.) that ever lived was 
the notorious highwaj-man. Jack Sheppard 
(1702-24), whose infamous career was 



PRISTINE 


PRIVILEGE 


crouTied by a sensational escape from 
Newgate in 1724, when under sentence of 
death. 

O.F. prison, prisiin from L. prensio (acc. 
-6n-ein), ior prehensjo. 'Sea prehcndle. Syn. : n. 
Captivity, confinement, jail. 

pristine (pris' tin), arf/. Of or belonging 
to the earliest or original state or period ; 
primitive ; ancient. (F premier, primitif) 
L. pristiniis former, early, akin to prisons old, 
former, and primus first 

prithee {pnlh' t), inter. Pray; please. 
This word is not used now except in poetry 
and in writing or speech that is intention- 
ally old-fashioned. It is a corruption of 
" pray thee.” 

privacy (pri' va .si ; priv' a si). For 
this word see under private 

privatdozent (pre vat' dot sent'), n. 
A tutor at a University who is recognized 
by the authorities but is not a member of 
the salaried staff. Another form is privat- 
docent (pre vat' dot sent'). 

This term is used in German and some 
other Continental universities. 

G , from privat private, dozent (L. docens) 
teacher. 

private (pri 'vat), adj. Personal ; not 
public : secret, n. A soldier of the lowest 
rank. (F. particulier, personnel, privS, in- 
Ume, secret; simple soldat.) 

Private property belongs to individual 
people, as opposed to pubhe. property — 
such as a park given to the nation — which 
belongs to ever^mne. A private act («.) or 
private bill («.) is a parliamentary act or 
bill which concerns a particular individual 
or a corporation, as opposed to a public 
act or bill, which relates to the whole of 
the community. A private school (».) is 
one carried on for private profit. It receives 
no support in money from the state, etc. 

To speak with another in private is to 
speak privately (prf' vat li, adv.), that is, 
away from other people, or confidentially. 
The words privateness (pri' vat nes. n.) 
and privacy (pri' va si ; priv' a si, n.) both 
mean the condition of being private, 
secluded, retired, or 
secret. 

L. p: ivciius not public, 
unofficial, really p.p. of 
p r Ivdr e to deprive 
(of official character). 

Syx. : adj. Individual, 
personal, retired, se- 
cluded, secret. Ant. : 
adj. Common, general, 
open, public. • 

privateer (pri va 
ter'), n. A ship owned 
and fitted out as a 
vessel of war by private 
persons, to whom let- 
ters of marque, or a 
formal permission, has 
been given by the 
Government to carry 
on war against the 


enemy, especially by capturing merchant 
shipping ; a person thus engaged in war at 
sea. v.i. To carry on war at sea as a 
privateer. (F. corsaire : faire la course.) 

Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher are among 
the most famous of British privateers or 
privateersmen (pri va terz' men, n.pl.). 
Privateering (pri va ter' ing, 71.) was declared 
illegal by some of the European powers 
when the Treaty of Paris came to be signed 
in 1856. 

From E. private and suffix -eer. 

privation (pri va' shim), n. The state 
of being without something, ■ especially 
food and other necessities or the usual 
comforts ; the action of depriving ; the state 
of being deprived of. (F. privation, misere, 
perle, manque.) 

To live in privation is to be so poor that 
only the bare necessities of life are obtain- 
able in scarcely sufficient amount. Polar 
explorers suffer terrible privations, and so 
often do soldiers in time of war. The word 
privative (priv' a tiv ; pri' va tiv, adj.) 
expresses negation, or the taking away or 
absence of a quality. The prefixes a-, »)!-. 
in- and the suffix -less are privatives (priv' 
a tivz ; pri' va tivz, n.pl.) and are used 
privatively (priv' a tiv li , pri' va tiv li, 
adv.) in such words as aseptic, unhappy, 
inhuman, and joyless. 

From L. prlvdtid (acc. -dn-em) a taking way. 
5e« private. Syn.: Destitution, hardship, w'ant. 

privet (priv'et), 11. An evergreen shrub 
belonging to the genus Ligiisirtim. (F. 
troene.) 

Ligustrum vulgare is the common privet 
so often used for hedges. Its white flowers 
emit a faint but sweet odour and are followed 
by very dark berries, from which a rose- 
coloured pigment is obtained. Pegs are 
made from the hard wood. 

The privet hawk-moth (w.) is a large and 
handsome British moth, the caterpillar 
of vvhich feeds mostly on privet. 'Its 
scientific name is Sphin.x ligustri. 

Possibly because planted to secure privacy. 

privilege (priv' i 
lej), n. A special 
right, advantage, im- 
munity, or the like, or 
one enjoyed by a 
favoured person *or 
class, etc. v.t. To in- 
vest with a privilege or 
privileges. (F. privi- 
lege, prerogative : privi- 
legier, autoriser.) 

In law, a privilege 
is a special right or 
power conferred b)^ a 
special law. It may 
belong to an indi- 
vidual personally, or to 
a person by virtue of 
the office he holds, or 
to a group of persons. 
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Baron Kingsale, the premier baron of 
Ireland, has the privilege of keeping his 
hat on in the presence of the sovereign, 
because this was granted to his ancestor. 
Sir John de Courcy, and his successors 
for ever, by King John. The reason for 
this is that Sir John, as champion of 
England, had put the champion of France 
to flight in single combat. 

Workmen are privileged by Act of Parlia- 
ment to travel on the railways at certain 
hours at reduced rates. Only members of 
the Royal Family, ambassadors, cabinet 
ministers, and some state officials have the 
privilege of riding under the arch leading 
from Whitehall to the Horse Guards Parade ; 
other people, not being privileged (priv' i 
I6jd, adj.) persons, must walk. 

Members of Parliament enjoy certain 
rights called privilege of Parliament (« ). 
One of the most important of these is free- 
dom of speech, which protects members 
from being sued for libel for anything they 
may say in the House. Another is freedom 
from arrest, except on a criminal charge, 
and a third is exemption from serving bn 
juries. 

When a privileged person is arrested in 
a civil suit what is called a writ of privilege 
{n.) may be issued for his release, and should 
a peer charged with certain offences exercise 
his right and petition to be tried by his 
peers ho proceeds by a bill of privilege (it.). 
Privilege of clergy («.) is the same as benefit 
of clergy. See under benefit, 

L. prlvilegium from prlvus private, lex (acc. 
teg-em) law. Syn. ; n. Advantage, immunity, 
right. 

privy (priv' i), ad). Private ; hidden ; 
secret ; secretly aware ; n. A person having 
a le^al interest in an act or thing, (F. 
prive, d6rob&, secret, au courant: ayant 
droit, ayanl cause. ) 

In the Bible (Acts v, 1 - 2 ) we read that 
" a certain man named Ananias, with 
Sapphira, his wife, sold a possession, and 
kept back -part of the price, his wife also 
being privy to it, and brought a certain 
part, and laid it at the apostles’ feet.” 
Here the word is used in its commonest 
sense, namely, to describe a partner in a 
secret transaction, one who is in the 
secret. 

A privy chamber (n.) means a private 
chamber or apartment, especially in a royal 
residence. The Privy (Council (n.) was 
formerly the sovereign’s priv.ate body of 
councillors. Now its functions have been 
taken over by the Cabinet, and membership 
of the council has become an honoraiw 
distinction bestowed on persons who have 
distinguished themselves in various walks 
of life. 

A member of the Pri\’y Council is a Privy 
Councillor («.j ; he has the right to put 
the words " Right Honourable ” before his 
n.ame. and the initials “ P.C." after it. 
i^Iembers of the council are appointed by 


the sovereign. The only occasions on which 
the whole council assembles are the death 
of the sovereign to proclaim bis successor, 
and when the sovereign announces his or 
her marriage. 

The allowance made to the sovereign 
from the public revenue for his personal 
use is called the privy purse (n.). The Privy 
Seal (n.) is the seal affixed both to documents 
that have to receive the Great Seal, and to 
those, such as patents and grants, which 
do not require the Great Seal. The seal 
is in the charge of the Lord Privy Seal {«.), who 
is the fifth great officer of state and generally 
has a seat in the cabinet. 

The word privily (priv' i li, adv.) means 
secretly, or in private, and privity (priv' i 
ti, «.) is the state of being privy to or having 
private knowledge of a thing. 

From F. privd, i. prlvatiis, whence E. private. 
Syn. ; adj. Clandestine, private, secluded, secret. 
Ant. ; adj. Open, patent, public. 



Prize. — Leading hand Robert Hutchins, of the 
1 training ship ** Mercury,” with prizes he has won. 


prize [i] (priz), n. That which is offered 
or gained as a reward for merit or success 
in a contest or competition ; that which 
is highly valued, adj. Offered or won as 
a prize ; worthy of a prize ; first-class, or 
of very high merit, v.t. To value very 
highly. (F. pnx, trouvaille; miritant, hors- 
ligne.; faire dial de, estinier.) 

Prizes are of many kinds — medals, books, 
sums of money, and so on. At one time 
wreaths were more highly prized than 
rewards of any other kind. Among the 
prizes to be striven for are what is known 
as a prize-fellowship (n.), which is a fellow- 
ship awarded for excellence in an examina- 
tion, as distinct from an official fellowship ; 
the winner of such a fellowship is called a 
prize-fellow (n.). A prizeman (n.) is one 
who wins a prize ; one who does not gain 
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a prize is prizeless (prlz' les, adj.). Fighting 
with the bare fists for money, a sport 
prohibited in England since about i860, is 
prize-fighting (n.). The prize-fighter («.) 
had to train hard if he hoped to win. A 
prize-fight {n.) took place in the prize- 
ring (n.), a square roped-in space. The 
term prize-ring also denotes prize-fighting 
itself. The language of the prize-ring means 
slang as used by devotees of prize-fights. 

Variant of price. See price. Syn. : n. Recom- 
pense, reward, v. Esteem, value. 

prize [2] (prTz), n. That which is taken 
from an enemy in war-time, especially ships 
or other property captured at sea. v.t. To 
seize as a prize. (F. prise, saisie ; saisir, 
capturer.) 

Property captured from the enemy in 
war-time is called prize or prize of war. 
When a ship becomes the prize of the enemy 
it has to be pronounced a' lawful prize by 
the prize-courts {n.pL), which in England 
and the United States of America form a 
branch of the Admiralty^ After this the 
vessel or other property is sold, and part 
of the money thus obtained, called prize- 
money in.), is given to those who captured it. 

See prize [3]. 

prize [3] (priz). n. Leverage, v.t. To 
move or force open with 
a lever. Another form is 
prise (priz). (F, moment; 
forcer.) 

A packing-case that is 
nailed up generally has to 
be prized open. 

F. prtse seizure, grip, p.p. 
oi prendre to take, L.L. prisa, 
from L. prensits, p.p. of 
prehendere to seize. Syn. ; v 
Force, lever, wrench. 

pro [i] (pro), prep. For. 

This is a Latin word, 
which occurs in some com- 
mon English phrases. The 
expression the pros and 
cons (proz and konz, 
n.pl.) means the argu- 
ments for and against. A 
charge that is made pro 
rata (pro ra' ta ; pro ra' 
ta, adv.) is one made in 
proportion to the value of 
a thing, and a pro rata 
[adj.) charge is a proportional one. A 
thing done pro forma (pro for' ma, adv.) or a 
pro forma (adj.) proceeding is one performed 
as a matter of form. 

L..pr 6 before, for, akin toGr.pro.Sansk.pra before. 

pro [2] (pro), M, A professional. (F. 
professionnel.) 

This is a contraction of the word pro- 
fessional, and is used principally, of pro- 
fessional, actors and of those who take 
part in football, cricket and other games and 
sports as professionals, as distinguished from 
amateurs who do not’ receive any payment 
for their play. 


pro-. A prefix meaning in favour of, 
before, in the place of, in front of, etc! 
(F. pro-.) 

L. pro-, pro- before, for ; Gr. pro before. 

A 


proa (pro' a), n. 
Malay canoe, usually 
fitted with sails and 
oars. (F. prao.) 

A proa is pointed 
at both ends, so 
that it sails equally 
well in either direc- 
tion. One side is 
flat, and the proa 
has to be balanced 
by means of an out- 
rigger, a frame at 
the end of which is 
a canoe-shaped piece 
of floating timber. 


narrow, swift. 



Proa. — A swift proa used 
by the Malays. One side ta 
flat and the craft has to be 
balanced by means of an 
outrigger. 



Port, parao, Malay />(a)m(A)ii. 

probabiliorism (profa a bfi^ ydr fzmj, «. 
A Roman Catholic theory that, in cases 
of conflicting authority, the evidence or 
opinion that preponderates or is more likely 
to be right should be followed. (F. proba- 
biliorisme.) 

Probabiliorism was formerly an important 
theory in Roman Cath- 
olic theology. One who 
upheld the theory is called 
a probabiliorist (prob a bil' 
yor ist, ».), 

From L. probdbthor com- 
parative olprobabilis demon- 
strable, hence .credible, and 
E. sulBx -ism. 

probabilism (prob' a 
bil izm), n. A Roman 
Catholic theory that, in 
matters of conscience, when 
the authorities differ as to 
the right course of action, 
any course that is pfo- 
bably right' may be fol- 
lowed, even if another 
has better authority. (F- 
probabilisme.) 

Probabilism, which is 
opposed to probabiliorism, 
is now the predominant 
theory in Roman Catholic 
theology. Those who advocate it, or who 
defended the theory in the past, are known 
by the name of probabilists (prob' a bil 
ists, n.pl.). 

Prom L. probdbths likely credible, and 
E. suffi.x -ism. 

probability (prob a bil' i ti), n. Like- 
lihood ; that which is or seems probable ; 
the quality or state of being likely or prob- 
able. (F. probabiliU, vraisemblance.) 

If we are not in possession of definite 
knowledge upon a particular subject we 
may act on what we consider to be a reason- 
able probability. Life insurance companies, 
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for inst,T.nce, work on probabilities and not 
on certainties. They cannot tell how long 
an insured person will live, but, by means of 
careful calculations based on records, they 
Jiave evolved a .system of averages showing 
the number of years that a healthy person 
of a given age will in all probability, that is, 
will very likely live. It is upon this prob- 
ability that the premiums payable on life 
insurance policies are calculated. 

In the mathematical sense, a probability 
is the likelihood of the oecurrence of any 
one of a number of possible events. It is 
expressed by the ratio of the favourable 
chances of one of them happening, divided 
by the total number of chances that all have 
of happening. For instance, if there are 
six green apples and eleven red ones in a 
bag, the probability of drawing a green one 
is 6/17. 

From L. probSbililas credibility, likelihood, 
from proburc to try the goodness of, approve, 
from FroDti.': good. See prove. Syn. ; Likelihood. 

probeible (prob' abl), adj. Likely to 
occur or prove true ; having more evidence 
for than against ; likely. (F. probable, 
vraisemblablc.) 

Formerly the word probable meant prov- 
able. That meaning is now extended, and 
we say that an occurrence or supposition 
is probable when wc mean that, taking into 
account all available evidence, we may 
reasonably expect it to happen or prove 
to be true. The boy in a class who will 
probably (prob' ab li, adv.), or most likely, 
win top marks in an examination is the 
one who has shown most ability during the 
term. When Ihe evidence upon which a 
statement is based is incomplete, but reason- 
ably satisfying, it is best to qualify that 
-Statement with the word probably. 

ITom L. probiibihs See probability. Syn. : 
Likely. 

probang’ (pro' bang), n. A long, flexible 
surgical instrument for inserting into the 
laryn«x or the gullet. (F. sonde ccsopha- 
gienne.) 

A probang is a slender rod of whalebone 
about eighteen inches long. It may have 
a small sponge or button at one end for 
pushing away obstructions. 

Originally provaug, apparently a name coined 
by the inventor in the seventeenth century. 
Perhaps akin to probe. 

probate (pro' bat), n. The official 
proving of a will ; a certified copy of a 
proved will ; the right of proving wills. 
(F. v£rification d'un testament, justification.) 

In English law, a will cannot be acted on 
until it has been proved, that is, certain 
officials have to be satisfied that the will 
is genuine. When probate, or official proof 
of its legality, has been obtained, a certified 
copy of the will, commonly called the pro- 
bate, is given to the executors or people 
whose duty it is to deal with the property. 
A ta.x charged on the personal property of 
a dead person was formerly known as 
0103 


probate duty («.). It is now part of what 
is called estate duty. 

From L. probdtuvi, neuter p.p. of proburc to 
prov'c, approve. Sec prove. 

probation (pro ba' shun), n. .-The 
testing of a person’s character, moral 
qualities, or suitability for a vocation ; 
a judicial, system- of. deferred sentence ; any 
period ;of trial. (F. preuve, dprciive, pro- 
bation.) 

Instead of committing young criminals to 
prison, a judge or magistrate may put 
them on probation — that is, with the reserva- 
tion that they behave themselves, they 
are allowed to go free. They are, however, 
bound to appear in court and be sentenced 
if called upon, during the three years that 
follow, and they may also be placed under 
the supervision of a probation officer (n.), 
who acts as a friend and adviser, rather 
than as an official of the law. 

During their probationary (pro ba' shun 
a ri, adj.) or probational (pro ba' shun al, 
adj.) period, the probationers (pro ba' shim 
erz, n.pl.) or delinquents, released in this 
way, have every opportunity of reforming 
and becoming useful citizens. 

Those who undergo a course of training 
or testing to prove their fitness to become 
ministers of religion, nuns, nurses, etc., arc 
also known as probationers and may be 
said to be on probation during their” pro- 
bationership (pro ba' shun 6r ship, «.). A 
probative (pro' ba tiv, adj.) document is 
one that affords proof of or demonstrates 
.some fact. 

From L. probuttO (acc. -On-ciii), from probdtus, 
p.p. of proburc to test, prove. 



Probe. — ^The Williamson submarine kinematographic 
apparatus with which secrets of the deep are probed. 


probe (prob), n A surgical instrument 
u.scd for exploring wounds or cavities of 
the body, etc. v.t. To search, or examine, 
with a probe ; to examine or search deeply 
into. v.i. To use a probe ; to search clo.sely 
(into). (F. sonde, stylet; sonder, approfon- 
dir, e.raniiner d fond.)/ 

A probe is a slendi^ rod or wire, having a 
blunt or rounded e^d, so that it will not 
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tear or wound the flesh. By means of a 
probe a surgeon is able to find foreign 
bodies when lie probes a wound, etc. Probe- 
scissors [n.pl.) — a surgical instrument 
resembling a pair of scissors with the points 
tipped with_ buttons — are used to open 
wounds, for purposes of examination, etc. 
Figuratively', we are said to probe into the 
affairs of others when we examine or search 
into them carefully. A suspicious person is 
likely to probe the motives of those who 
offer to assist him in some difficulty. 

L.L. proba a test, from L. probare to prove, test. 
Syn. : V. Examine, explore, scrutinize, search. 

probity (prob' i ti), n. Tried or tested 
virtue ; uprightness ; proven honesty ; sin- 
cerity. (F. prohiie, loyautA, integrite.) 

The treasurer of a club or association 
must be a man of strict probity. He is 
entrusted with the handling of other people’s 
money and his fitness for the responsibility 
should be above suspicion. 

From L. probitds, from probus good, upright, 
honest. Syn. : Conscientiousness, honourable- 
ness, integrity, rectitude, uprightness. Ant. : 
Duplicity, fraud, insincerity, rascality, untrust- 
worthiness. 

problem (prob' lem), n. A question for 
discussion, decision, or solution ; a matter 
of doubt or difficulty ; a geometrical pro- 
position requiring something to be done ; 
in physics, an investigation starting from 
given conditions to determine or illustrate 
a law, etc. ; in chess, an -arrangement of 
pieces on the chess-board in which a player 
has to decide the best moves, etc., to produce 
a certain result. (F. probleme.) 

Life is full of problems of one kind or 
another. Poor people are faced with the 
problem of earning enough money to buy 
necessities. Rich people are troubled by 
what is called the servant problem, that is, 
the difficulty of getting reliable and efficient 
servants. School children have to solve 
arithmetical problems, or questions as to 
numbers, quantities, values, etc., that have 
to be worked out in the form of sums. 

A geometrical problem requires us to do 
something correctly, if only to bisect a 
line It is distinguished from a theorem, in 
which something has to be proved by a 
chain', of reasoning. The chess problemist 
(prob' '(em ist, n.), or problematist (prob' 
lem a ti^t, n.), may either solve problems or 
invent thlsm. Anything doubtful or having 
the natureVf a problem is said to be problem- 
atic (prob li?, mat' ik, adj.) or problematical 
(prob le matX ik al, adj.). A statement that 
is expressed problematically (prob le mat' 
ik al li, that is, in a problematical 

manner, may ne one expressed doubtfully, 
or one in. problem form. In a colloquial 
way, we describe v an erratic or troublesome 
person as a problem. 

From F. problinil', through L. from Gr. 
problema barrier, proWem, from proballein to 
throw fonvard, ■ptopo^\(pro forward, ballein to 
throw). ' 


pro-Boer (pro boor'), n. One wlio 
favoured the Boers in the South African 
War of 1899-1902. 

From pro- and Boer. 


proboscis (pro bos' is), n. The trunk 
of an elephant, the elongated snout of a 
tapir, etc. ; the elongated mouth parts of 
certain insects ; an extensible sucldng organ 
of some worms ; the tubular tongue of 
certain molluscs, pi. proboscides (pro bos' 
i dez). (F. trompe.) 

The proboscis of 
the elephant, like 
that of the tapir, has 
the nostrils at its end, 
but the elephant’s 
proboscis is mucli 
longer and is used 
for grasping objects 
and for conveying 
water to the mouth. 
Mammals, such as 
the elephant, having 
a true proboscis and 
incisor teeth elon- 
gated in the form 
of tusks, are , classified in the suborder 
Proboscidea — the mammoth being one of 
the extinct proboscideans (prob 6 sid' c 
anz, n.pl.) or proboscidean (prob 6 sid' e an, 
adj.) mammals. 

The proboscis monkey (n.) — Nasalis lar- 
vcitus — of Borneo has a long, flexible nose, 
which in full-grown males almost hides the 
front part of the mouth. No satisfactory 
explanation of the use of this organ has been 
advanced, but it renders the proboscis 
monkey one of the most grotesque of all 



Proboscis. — The proboscis 
of a sn&t» very much 
enlarged. 



Proboscis monkey. — ^The proboscis monkey, *0 
named from its long nose. 


animals. Proboscidiferous (prob 6 si dif 
er us, adj.) or proboscis-bearing molluscs 
use their proboscides for piercing the "shells 
of their prey. 

Many insects also have proboscidiform 
(prob 6 sid' i form, adj.) organs, that 
is, organs shaped like a proboscis. 'Ihc 
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proboscis of bees, butterflies and moths is 
used for probing into flowers for nectar. 

L. from Gr. proboskis elephant’s trunk, from 
pro- in front, and boskein to feed. 

pro-British, (pro brit' ish), adj. Favour- 
ing Britain and the British. 

From pro- and British. 

pro-caihedral (pro ka the' dral), n. 
A church used temporarily as a cathedral. 

From pro- and cathedral. 

procedure (pro se' dyiir), ti. The act or 
manner of proceeding ; the mode of con- 
ducting business, etc. ; a course of action or 
thought. (F. procide, procedure.) 

Parliamentary and legal procedure both 
abound in formalities. In courts of common 
law the proceedings are regulated by the 
Common Law Procedure Acts, which deter- 


cution of a legal action, to be taken against 
those who have been guilty of some illegal 
proceeding or transaction. WTiat are known 
as the proceedings of a learned society or 
other body of men consist of a record ol 
the doings or work of that society. 

From L. proeedcre to go forward. 

proceleusmatic (pros 6 lus mat' ik), 
adj. Of a metrical foot, consisting of four 
short syllables ; consisting of or containing 
such feet. n. A foot consisting of four short 
syllables. 

This term is derived from the rhythmic 
piping of the kelexistcs, a man who kept time 
for the rowers on an ancient Greek ship. 

Through L.L. from Gr. prokeleusmatihos, 
from prokeleusma incitement, from pro- forward 
and kclcitein to order, e.xhort. 


mine the manner in which suits, actions proceUarian (pro se lar' i an), Be- 

and prosecutions are to be conducted. The longing to or resembling the family of 
general public are admitted both to Parlia- sea-birds Procellariidae, or to the genus 
ment and to courts of law for the purpose of Procellaria comprising the stormy petrel, 
watching the procedure, but they are not «. A bird of this family or genus, 
allowed to take any part in it.' When a From Jlodern L. Procellaria petrel, from L. 
person is to be presented at court he has procella storm ; E. adj. suffix -mi 
to learn what procedure or 


course of action to take. 

F. procedure, from procider pro- 
ceed. 

proceed (pro sed'), v.i. To 
go on : to advance ; to continue 
or renew motion ; to carry on a 
scries of actions ; to issue or 
come forth ; to take or carrj’' 
on legal proceedings ; to graduate 
(as M.A.). (F. s’avanccr, potir- 

suivre, provenir, resuller, pro- 
cider, prendre tin grade.) 

A large vessel entering the 
Thames estuary may have to 
wait until the tide is in flood 
before she proceeds, or moves on, 
to the London docks. Coasting 
v6ssels proceed from port to port 
on their way from JLondon to 
Edinburgh or Aberdeen. A 
lecturer maj-^ 'pause after' dealing 
witli one branch of . his subject. 



Prccess.^ — Printins: from the photo-nesative to a copper plate in 
makinc a half>lone process' block* 


and then proceed to deal ' -with another 
aspect of it ; or he ma\' proceed with his 
lecture after being interrupted by someone 
in the audience. Much of what we do 
proceeds from what we think. When pla}'- 
in" hide-and-seek, the searcher knows where 
to look if he hears giggles proceeding from 
behind a screen. 

When am-thing is sold, a concert given, 
and so on. the money obtained is called the 
proceeds (pro' sedz, n.pl.), the net proceeds 
Ixiing the profits after all costs have been 
paid. Students reading for a university' 
degree have their work arranged in stages, 
the Candidate proceeding from one to another 
until he process to the degree of jSI.A. One 
who proceeds in any sense may be called a 
proceeder (pro sed' er, rt.). 

It is necessary for legal proceedings 
(pro sed' ingz, n.pl.), or steps in the prose- 


process 1 1 ] (pro' ses ; pros' es), n. A 
forward or onward movement ; the passage 
or lapse (of time) ; the course or order of 
events ; the method of treatment, pro- 
duction or operation ; the preparation of 
a printing block b}' photography ; a series 
of- changes ; a summons to a defendant to 
appear in court ; in anatomy, botany, etc., 
a natural outgrowth or projection, v.t. To 
proceed against by legal action ; to repro- 
duce bj' photographic mechanical means ; 
to treat (food, etc.) by some preserving 
process. (F. marche, suile, progres, coitrs, 
procede, proces, apophyse ; procider, repro- 
diiire, confire.) 

When a building is in course of construc- 
tion it is said to be in process of erection. 
In " Locksley HaU ” Tennyson writes : — 
" the thoughts of men are %viden’d with the 
process of the suns.” He means that in 
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the process of time, or as time goes on, man 
also progresses — his mind opening out as he 
discovers new fields of thought. 

The process of a disease is something 
more than its duration ; it is the course 
taken by it. A manufacturing process is 
the method of production means of which 
the goods are manufactured. In printing, 
process blocks [n.pl.) are those produced 
by photographic and chemical or mechanical 
methods, that is by process engraving (>*.) 
as opposed to simple engraving b}!- hand. 
This method, which comprises all kinds of 
photo-mechanical reproduction, is now 
largely used for reproducing purposes in 
printing. All illustrations in this dictionary, 
for instance, have been duplicated from the 
originals by process engraving. 

A natural projection or outgrowth in a 
plant or animal is called a process ; in 
anatomy the term being applied chiefly to 
a protuberance of a bone. The series of 
changes in nature, incruding the process of' 
flowering and fruiting, and the process of 
the fall and decomposition of the leaf, may 
be described as nature’s processes. 

To process a person is to institute a process 
or legal action against him. A process or 
.WTit is first issued, summoning the person 
processed to appear before a court of law ; 
the bailiff or sheriff’s officer who serves the 
summons being called a process-server (».). 
In another sense, fruit is processed when it 
is preserved by some trade process. The 
gradual rise in the development of living 
things from the lowty amoeba to the highly 
organized mammal, may be described as 
a processive (pro ses' iv, adj.) or progressive 
change. 

L. processus, from prdcedere to go forward. 
Syn'. ; n. Course, method, outgrowth, procedure, 
protuberance. 

process [2] (pro ses'), v.i. To go in 
proce-ssion. (F. marcher en procession.) 

This word is used only in a humorous way. 

See proceision, process [i]. 

procession (pro sesh'un), 11. A body of 
persons, etc., proceeding in orderly' suc- 
cession : the proceeding of such a body ; 
the act of issuing forth, v.i. To go in 
procession, v.t. To pass along (a road) 
in procession. (F. procession, cortege, sortie: 
defiler, marcher eji procession.) 

In the late fifteenth century the Lord 
Mayors of London made their annual 
journey to Westminster by water, accom- 
panied by a procession of boats. Vast 
crowds of people now watch the procession 
through the streets of the Lord Mayor’s 
Show, in which there are many processional 
(pro sesh' un al, adj.) floats, or large decor- 
ated wagons used in processions. 

A processional hymn, or processional («.), 
is one sung in (ihurch while the clergy and 
choir walk in procession from the vestry 
to the chancel at\the opening of a service. 
Hymns and litanira used in the processional 
parts of church worship, are contained in 


a service book called a processional. Those 
who take part in a procession may be said 
to. processionize (pro sesh' un iz, v.i.) and 
alight be described as processionists (pro 
sesh' un ists, n.pl.), but these two words 
are not in common use. 

In theology, in the term the procession of 
the Holy Ghost the word procession means 
act of proceeding or going forth. 

The processionary (pro sesh' un a ri, adj.) 
moth {Cnethocampa processionea) is so named 
frotn the characteristic habit of its cater- 
pillars of marching in long files in search 
of a suitable place for pupation. These 
procession caterpillars [n.pl.) follow their 
leafier undeviatingly, and if the head of the 
procession is caused to curve round so 
that it meets the tail, the caterpillars will 
match in a circle for a long period. The 
processionar}’’. moth is found in the south of 
Eutope. 

prdeessio (acc. -oti-em), irom processus, p.p. 
of prdcedere. See process fi]. 



Pnjcession, — Belgian Pierrots and Pierrettes, who go 
procession and dance through the streets of the 
towns on Shrove Tuesday. 


Proces-verbal (pro sa var bal'), n. A 
written statement of details relating to a 
chatge in a French Court of law ; written 
record of proceedings, pi. proces verbaux 
(pro sa var bo'). (F. proces-verbal.) 

The first step in a trial in a French court 
of kj-vv is the official statement of the charge 
against the prisoner. This is drawn up 
in the proces-verbal. Official reports and 
records such as the minutes of a meeting are 
also called proces-verbaux. 

F. = verbal process. 

Prochain (pro' shan), adj. In law, 
neatest, next. (F. le plus proche.) 

Ififants, that is, persons under twenty- 
one years of age, may not sue in the courts 
of law in their own name. Instead they 
must get somebody of full age, called 
prochain ami [n.) or prochain amy («■). 
that is, next or nearest friend, to sue on 
theit behalf. 

F. = neighbour. 
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proclironism (pro' kro nizm), tt. The 
referring of an event, etc., to an earlier date 
than it actually occurred or could have 
happened. (F. prochronisme.) 

It would be a prochronism to speak of a 
Roman sentry smoking a pipe on duty if 
we meant that he smoked tobacco ; for, of 
course, this habit was not practised in Europe 
until after the discovery of the New World. 
However, such a statement might not be 
wholly without foundation, for clay, iron, 
and bronze pipes have been found among 
Roman remains. It is supposed that they 
were used for smoking hemp, or for burning 
incense. 

From Gr. pro before, khronos time, E. suffix 
-ism ; cp. anachronism. 

proclaim (pro klam'), v.t. To announce 
publicly ; to publish ; to declare publicly 
or openly ; to an- 
nounce the accession 
of : to declare (war) ; 
to place (a district) 
under restriction. (F. 
annoiicer, declarer, pro- 
clamer, dinoncer, jrap- 
per d’inierdiction.) i., — 

To proclaim the I ' 
liberty of slaves is to ,.'U' 

make their freedom 
known by public 
announcement. In 
olden -days, when a 
man was proclaimed 
an outlaw, he was con- 
sidered- to be outside 
the law. No one was 
allowed to serve him 
in any way, and he 
could - be -hunted and 
killed like a wild ani- 
mal. Proclamations 
(prok la ma' shunz, 
v.p!.), or public an- 
nouncements, are 
made on special occa- 
sions, such as the 
accession of a king to 
the throne, or the 
declaration of war. 

Anything in the nature 
of a proclamation or 

of proclaiming is prodamatoty (pro klam' 
a to ri. adj.). 

A district may be proclaimed for various 
reasons, as when a proclamation is made 
that no cattle may be sent out of the district 
owing to the presence of cattle-disease. 
The word is used in this sense chiefly in 
connc.xion with Irish history at the time of 
the Peace Preserv-ation (Ireland) Acts of iSSi, 
etc. Parts of Ireland were then proclaimed 
or placed under legal restriction as regards 
arms and ammunition, etc. Tliese were known 
as proclaimed (pro klamd', adj.) districts. 

From L. prdcJdmare to cry out. Syn. ; 
Announce, declare, enunciate, hgrald report, 
Akt. : Conceal, repress, silence, suppress. 


proclitic (pro klit' ik), adj. Of a word, 
atfciched so closely in pronunciation to the 
following stressed word as to have no accent 
itself, n. Such a word. (F. procliiique.) 

In such phrases as '' at home ’’ and " as 
soon,” at and as are proclitic. 

Modern L. prochiicus, from Gr. proklincin, 
from pro- forward, klinein to lean ; cp, enclitic. 

proclivity (pro kliv' i ti), n. A tendency 
or disposition. (F. tendance-, penchant, 
disposition.) 

We all have certain proclivities, both good 
and bad, though the word is commonly used 
in a bad sense. A man who is constantly 
moved to give to the poor might be said to 
have charitable proclivities, but the word is 
more usual in such phrases as a proclivity 
to vice, or to do evil, or vicious proclivities. 
The word proclivitous (pro kliv' i tiis, adj.), 
meaning steep, is sel- 
dom nsed. 











Proclaim.— The ceremony in Delhi In 1877, al which 
Queen Victoria wo« proclaimed Empress of India. 


L. proclivitds a slope 
propensity, from pro- 
clivis sloping forward, 
prone (pro- forward, 
clivus a slope). Syn. ; 
Disposition, inclination, 
proneness, propensity, 
tendency. 

proconsul (pro 
kon'sul), «. A Roman 
magistrate given 
consular powers as 
governor of a province 
or commander of an 
army ; in the early 
days of the French 
Revolution, the title of 
certain commissioners 
in the revolutionary 
armies; (pro-consul), in 
modem times, a deputy 
consul. (F. proconsul.) 

The two Roman con- 
suls, who held office 
together, were elected 
for one year only. 
Their duties included 
acting as commander- 
in-chief of the army. 
In 327 B.c. one of the 
consuls was command- 
ing an army at a critical time, when his 
term of office ended. To avoid changing 
commanders, the Romans created the title of 
proconsul and an office named the procon- 
sulship (pro kon' sul ship, n.), or proconsulate 
(pro kon' su lat, «.). 

A proconsul, though he ceased to be a 
consul proper, kept some of the powers of a 
consul. As the power of Rome increased, 
conquered countries were placed under 
men with proconsular (pro kon' su lar, adj.) 
rank, usually men who had been consuls, 
and therefore had experience in governing. 
The Asia mentioned in the New Testament 
was proconsular Asia, that is, the Roman 
province of Asia. 
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In modern times the word proconsul is 
sometimes used for the governor of a con- 
quered province or other dependency. Thus 
Lord Macaulay called Warren Hastings the 
great proconsul. 

L. from pro in lieu of, consul a consul. 

procrastinate (pro kras' ti nat), v.i. To 
put off or keep on putting off or postponing 
action ; to be dilatory. v.t. To put off 
doing. (F. retarder, remettre ; diffdrer.) 

The transitive verb is seldom used in 
Modern English. Much time is lost or wasted 
by those who, instead of doing things 
promptly, procrastinate, or put off doing them 
until a future occasion. Procrastination (pro 
kras ti na' shun, n.), the act, tendency, or 
habit of procrastinating, is a thing to be 
guarded against. 

The words from the " Night Thoughts ” 
(i. 393) of Edward Young (1683-1765), 
'■ Procrastination is the thief of time," have 
passed into a proverb. Procrastinative (pro 
kras' ti na tiv, adj.) or procrastinatory (pro 
kras' ti na to ri, adj.) habits should be 
resolutely conquered, for the procrastinator 
(pro kras' ti na tor, «.), or person who acts 
procrastinatingly (pr6 kras' ti na ting li, 
adv.) harms both himself and others. 

From L. procrasHnatus, p.p. oiprocrasimdretQ 
put off till the morrow: pro- onvtzxA, craslinus 
of to-morrow (eras). 

Procrustean (pro krus' te an), ad]. . En- 
forcing agreement or conformity by violent 
or unreasonable methods. (F . procriistden.) 

According to the old Greek legend 
Procrustes was a robber who enticed travellers 
into his den and placed them on a bed, which 
they were made to fit either by having their 
legs stretched or lopped off, according 
as they were too short or too long. 

And so any uncompromising process by 
which people or things are made to conform 
to some standard is called Procrustean, or 
a Procrustean bed. To Procrusteanize (pro 
krus' te an Iz v.t.) people or things is to 
treat them by such methods. 

' From Gr. Prokroustes, from prokroitem to ham- 
mer out, stretch out. Syn. : Arbitrary, harsh 
rigid, ruthless, uncompromising. Ant. ; Accom- 
modating, adaptable, elastic, lenient. 

proctor (prok' tor), n. One employed to 
manage the affairs of another, especially in a 
court of law ; a university official charged 
with keeping order and discipline ; a repre- 
sentation in Convocation of a cathedral 
chapter or of the clergy of a diocese. (F. 
avoiie, procureiir, censeur.) 

The proctors that are most familiar to 
us are the university officials who walk about 
the streets of Oxford and Cambridge at 
night, attended by two sworn constables, 
known as bulldogs, to see that the under- 
graduates are behaving themselves. When 
a proctor has to reprimand, fine, or similarly 
deal wth an undergraduate, he is said to 
proctorize(prok' tor iz, v.t.) the undergraduate, 
for whom such proctorization (prok tor i za' 
shun, 11.) may have serious results. 


Another kind of proctorship (prok' tor 
ship, n.) is that of the King’s Proctor («.) or 
Queen’s Proctor (k.), who represents the 
Crown in the probate and divorce courts. 
He is empowered to interr-ene, or become a 
party to a suit, if collusion, that is, a secret 
arrangement for committing fraud or sup- 
pression of facts, is suspected. 

The duties of a proctor are proctorial (prok 
tbr'i al, adj.) duties. 

Syncopated form of procurator 

procumbent (pro kum' bent), ad}. 
Lying face down ; leaning forrvard ; lying 
on the ground. (F. couchi d plat ventre, 
procombant.) 



Procumbent. — The sea bindweed or convolvulus, a 
procumbent plant. 


This word is used chiefly by botanists to 
describe plants that trail along the ground, 
and of stems that lie flat on the ground with- 
out throwing off rootlets. The strawberry, 
the peri\vinkle, and many plants grown m 
rock-gardens are procumbent. 

L. proenmbens (acc. -ent-em), pres. p. of pr 6 - 
cumbere to lean or sink forward. 

procurable (pro kur' abl). For this word 
see tinder procure. 

procuration (prok u ra' shun), n. The 
authority of one who is empowered to act 
on behalf of another ; the exercise of such 
authority ; a fee paid to bishops and arch- 
deacons for their accommodation during 
visitations ; the negotiation of a loan by an 
agent ; the fee for this. (F. procuration.) 

When a person is authorized to act on 
behalf of another he very often .signs per pro, 
or p.p., which is short for Latin per pro- 
curationem, by procuration. 

In former times when a bishop or arch- 
deacon paid an official visit it was usual to 
provide him with entertainment, but now 
a fee or procuration is paid instead. 

The word procuration also means the act 
of procuring, but procurement and procuring 
are the more usual terms for this. 

F., from L. procuratio (acc. -on-em), from p.p. 
of procurdre (pro in lieu of, curare to mind, look 
after). 

procurator (prok' u ra tor), n. One who 
acts for another ; in ancient Rome, an official 
having financial duties ; a magistrate in 
some Italian cities; in some Scottish uni- 
versities, an- official elected by the students; 
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the business manager of a religious house for 
men. (F. procurcur, agent d'affaires.) 

In ancient Rome the term procurator was 
applied to a person who pleaded in the law 
courts, and also to what we should now call 
a steward or bailiff in the establishments of 
great families. The imperial official known 
by this name was chiefly concerned with 
finance ; he collected the taxas and paid the 
troops. During the Middle Ages the term 
was applied to various officials — administra- 
tion, legcal, and financial — and nowadays it 
survives as the title or part of the title of 
various legal officials in countries whose 
legal system is ba.scd on Roman law. In 
Scotland the procurator-fiscal (n.) is the 
public prosecutor in the sheriff courts. 

The duties of a procurator are procuratorial 
(prok u ra tor' i al, adj.) duties, and his 
office is a procuratorship (prok' u ra tor ship, 
«.). The business manager of a women’s 
religious house is a procuratrix (prok u ra' 
.triks, «.). A procuratory (prok' ur a to ri, 
n.) is a legal instrument authorizing one 
person to act for another. 

• L. prociirdtor, agent n. from procurdre, to take 
care of .n place of another. See procuration 

procure (pro kur'), v.t. To obtain or 
bring about, especially by effort. (F 
gagner, oblenir, acquSrir.) 

If one gets a thing by going out of one's 
way for it, either by labour, purchase, 
request, or even borrowing, one 
may be said to procure it. The 
use of this word rather than 
obtain or acquire, usually implies 
a rather less permanent pos- 
session. The act of procuring is 
procurement (pro kur' ment, «.), 
or — to use an uncommon word — 
procural (pro kur' al, «.). Any- 
thing that can be procured is 
procurable (pro kur' abl, adj.). 

From L. procurdre to look to, 
attend to. Syn. : Acquire, gain, 
obtain, .secure. 

prod (prod), n. A goad, or 
other pointed instrument ; a 
poke with or as if with such an 
instrument, v.t. To poke with or 
as if with a goad or similar 
instrument ; to urge on ; to 
irritate, v.i. To poke or thrust 
(into or at). (F. aigutUon, coup de pomte . 
piquer, aigiiillonner.) 

\Ve may prod a stubborn animal with a 
rod armed with a sharp jxiint, and we may 
prod the ground until the point of a walldng- 
•stick or umbrella. Figuratively, we prod 
anyone when we rouse him to action. A 
prodder (prod' er, «.) is one who or that 
which prods. 

Perhaps A.-S. prod-. Svx. : «. Poke, thrust. 
V. Incite, poke, rouse, thru.st, urge. 

prod-. The form of the prefix pro-, 
meaning for, before, etc., used before a vowel, 
as in prodclision. 


prodelision (pro de lizh' im), n. The 
leaving out of the first vowel of a word. 

Examples of prodelision are 'tis and 'twas, 
for it is and it was, the letter i being left out. 

From prod- and elision. 

prodigal (prod' i gal), adj. Extravagant ; 
wasteful ; lavish ; very liberal ; bountiful. 
11. A spendthrift. (F. prodtgue.) 

The prodigal son of the parable (Luke 
XV, 11-32) " wasted his substance with 

riotous living.” Of a man of very marked 
ability we might say that Nature had been 
prodigal to him of her rarest gifts. Govern- 
ments and borough councils are guilty of 
prodigality (prod i gal' i ti, «.) if they spend 
the rates and the taxes gathered from the 
people prodigally (prod' i gal h, adv.). 

Through O.F. from L.. prodigiis wasteful, fro n 
prodigere, to squander, from proi-=pr6- forth, 
agere to drive ; E. suffix -al. Sv.n. : ad). E.x- 
travagant, lavish, profuse, wasteful, n. Spend- 
thrift. Ant. ; adj. Careful, economical, frugal, 
thrifty. 

prodigy (prod' iji), n. Something wonder- 
ful or extraordinary ; something out of the 
ordinary course of nature ; an exceptionally 
gifted person ; a marvellous example (of a 
quality). (F. prodige, inerveille.) 

This word originally meant a portent, a 
sign that something very important a d 
usually very terrible was going to happen. 
Comets and eclipses were formerly regarded 
as prodigies in this sense of the word 

Giants and dwarfs are prodigies of nature. 
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Prodigious. — S&mton, whose strensth was prodisious, grindine com 
in prison. From Ihc painting by E. Armitase, R.A.* now an exhibit 
of the Bristol Gallery. 

Samson was a prodigy of strength ; the 
Admirable Crichton was a prodigy of learn- 
ing ; the heroes of old, just as the heroes of 
our own age, performed prodigies of valour. 
Now and again, especially in the musical 
world, there appears what is called a child 
or infant prodigj’’, one who shows what 
seems to be ripe talent at a very early age. 

The word prodigious (pro dij 'us, adj.) means 
marvellous in size, amount, power, or other 
dcgree,_ and in ordinary speech prodigiously 
(pro dij' us li, adu.) is often used in the sense 
of e.xceedingly. Prodigiousness (pro dij' us 
nes, 11.) is the quality of being prodigious. 
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From F. prodige, L. p> odigiitm portent, from 
prd{d)- before, agere to do, or possibly assumed 
agiwn saying : cp. adagiiim proverb. Syn. : 
Marvel, miracle, monster, monstrosity. 

prodrome (prod' rom), n. An intro- 
ductory book ; a symptom of approaching 
disease. Another form, used of the book, 
is prodromus (prod' ro mus, n.) — pi. 
prodromi (prod' ro mi) — and an alternative 
form, used of the symptom, is prodroma (prod' 
ro ma), sometimes used also as a pi. or with 
pL prodromata (pro drom' a ta). (F. 
prodrome.) 

A book or other work which serves as an 
introduction to the study of a subject is a 
prodrome. When a doctor speaks of pro- 
dromes he usually refers to the signs which 
indicate the approach of a disease. If we 
have a headache, pains in the back, and a 
high temperature, we may be in the prodromal 
(prod' rom al, adj.) or prodromic (pro drom' 
ik, adj.) stage' of influenza. 

L. prodromus, from Gr. prodromos forerunner. 

produce (pro dus', v. ; prod' us, «.), 
v.t. To bring forward ; , to exhibit ; to bring 
forth ; to yield ; to cause or bring about ; to 
extend (a line), it. That which is produced ; 
the outcome of labour, skill, or natural 
growth. (F. produire ; produit.) 



Producer. — A ^kinematograpb producer (holding 
mecaphone), directing the production of a picture 
play. 


One produces arguments, evidence, plays, 
etc. Dancers and singers are produced when 
they are brought before the public. Vines 
produce grapes, and good soil with proper 
care produces abundant crops. A conjurer 
will produce rabbits from a hat. In geometry 
a line is said to be sproduced when it is 
lengthened or continued in the same di- 
rection. \ 

The word producer (pro dus' er, n.) means 
one who or that which produces. It is used 
specially in economics foi\ one who produces 
articles for consumption! as opposed to 


consumer. A person who presents plays and 
other entertainments is called a producer (Sec 
also under product.) What is called producer 
gas (n.) is gas made in an apparatus called a 
producer, by blowing air and steam through a 
layer of incandescent coke. Such gas 's 
largely used in steel smelting. 

The noun produce is specially applied to 
agricultural and natural products, as opposed 
to manufactured goods, and in assaying it 
is used for the percentage of metal yielded 
by a given amount of ore. A gun-carriage is 
said to be brought to produce when it i.s 
broken up and the different parts are 
separately disposed of. 

Any person or thing that can be produced 
is producible (pro dus' ibl, adj.) 

From L. prddiiccre to lead out, bring lortli. 
Syn. : v. Bear, create, furnish, make, yield. 

product (prod' ukt), n. That which is 
produced by any means ; effect ; result. 
(F. produit, effet.) 

Among the products of nature are flowers 
and fruits, and thc'products of labour arc 
numberless. In mathematics, the result of 
multiplication is called the 'Vioduct ; thus 8 
is the . product of 4 multiplied by 2. In 
chemistry, what is called a product is a 
compound which does not exist in a sub- 
stance until it is produced by decomposition. 
This should be distinguished from an educt. 

The productivity (pro duk tiv' i ti, n.) or 
productiveness (pro duk' tiv nes, n.) of cither 
land or labour, that is, its capacity of pro- 
ducing, depends on a number of factors ; 
neither can be fully productive (pro duk' tiv, 
adj.) except under proper conditions. In 
economics labour is said to be productive 
when it produces commodities that have 
exchangeable value. 

Those who work with their hands or with 
machinery are not the only producers (pro 
dus'erz, n.pl.). The products of the mind arc 
valuable, too, and a thinker can also be said 
to work productively (pro duk' tiv li, adv.), 
when he produces good results. Wc are all 
either producers or consumers, or both, 
production (pro duk' shim, n.) being, in 
economics, the opposite of consumption. 

The word productor (pro duk' tor, 11.) and 
its feminine productress (pro duk' tres, «.), 
meaning producer, are rare. 

From L, proditchts, p.p. of produccre. See 
produce. Syn. : Effect, fruit, outcome, result. 

proem (pro' cm), n. An introductory 
statement at the beginning of a book or a 
speech. (F. preambule, exorde, prelude.) 

O.F. proeme, L. proocmiuin, G. praoimioit 
preface, overture, from pro before, oimos a way, 
path. Syn. ; Preamble, preface. 

profane (pro fan'), adj. Irreverent to- 
wards holy things ; blasphemous ; heathen- 
ish ; not relating to sacred or Biblical 
subjects ; secular ; lay ; uninitiated, v.t. 
To treat irreverently ; to misuse ; to defile. 
(F. profane, laic, impie, com/nun.) 

The adjective is not always, though very 
often, used in a bad sense. By a profane book 
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we usually mean a book that deals irrever- 
ently with sacred subjects, but profane 
literature also means literature that deals 
with secular as distinguished from sacred 
or Biblical subjects. 

Men can be profaners (pro fan' erz, n.pl.) 
in various ways. To stable horses in a 
cathedral would be grossly profane conduct, 
although men have been guilty of such 
profanation (prof a na' shun, n.). Speaking 
profanely (pro fan' li, adv.) means taking 
God’s name in vain, or any other form of 
blasphemous or irreverent speech, and 
profanity (pro fan' i ti, «.), or profaneness 
(pro fan' nes, «.), is profane speech or 
conduct, or the quality of being profane. 

I'rom L. projrmus (pro in front of. fduum 
temple) outside the temple. Syn. : adj. Blas- 
phemous. impious, irreverent, mundane, secular, 
e. Desecrate, pollute, violate. Ant. ; adj. Rev- 
erent, sacred. v Revere, reverence, venerate. 

profess (pro ies'j, v.t. To declare or 
acknowledge, especially openly ; to affirm 
belief in or obedience to ; to lay claim to ; 
to pretend to ; to teach (a subject) as a 
professor ; to admit into a religious order. 
v.t. To make a declaration, admission, or 
avowal : to act as a professor ; to enter 
a religious order. (F. declarer, confesser, 
prclendre, professer.) 

In such expressions as “ profess and call 
themselves Christians " this word convej’-s 
the sense of sincerity', but often it conveys 
a suggestion of the reverse. For instance, 
a man may profess to be, or make 
himself out to be. an explorer, and yet 
have travelled no farther than the ordinary 
stay-at-home person. 

Vl'hen we say that a man professes 
chemistiy or logic, etc., we mean that he 
teaches his subject as a professor (prd fes' 
or, 71.), that is, by lecturing as a teacher of 
the highest rank in a branch of learning, 
especiall}’ one who holds a professorial (pro 
fes or' i al, adj.) chair at a university, and is 
thus a member of the professoriate (pro 
fo sor' i at, n.) or professorate (pro fes' 
or at, 71.). These two words are also used 
of the office of a professor, a professorship 
(;i.). The term professoress (pro fes' or es, 

71.), meaning a female professor, is seldom 
used. Such a person teaches professorially 
(pro fes or' i al li, adv.). 

The word professed (pro fest', adj.) means 
self-acknowledged, either in a good or a 
bad sense, and professedly (pro fes' ed li, 
odv.) means according to profession or 
declaration, or else ostensibly, as opposed 
to actually. 

To make profession (pro fesh' un, 71.) of 
anything is to avow it. Besides meaning an 
avowal, sincere or insincere, this word is 
applied to an occupation of a learned, 
scientific, or artistic land, especiallj’^ to the 
three learned professions— divinitj% law, and 
medicine — and also to the body of persons 
engaged in such a vocation. One n-ithout 
a profession is professionless (pro fesh' un 
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les, adj.). Those following such callings 
form the professional (pro fesh' un al, adj.) 
classes, and when at their duties act pro- 
fessionally (pro fesh' un al ii, adv.). 

By a professional (ii.) we usually mean 
one who makes his living out of some sport 
or art, like football or singing. Of late 
years there has been a tendency to profes- 
sionalize (pro fesh' un al iz, v.t.) games and 
sports. Professionalism (pro fesh' un al 
izm, 71.) means the qualities, spirit or stamp 
of a profession, and is also used of the 
practice or position of a professional, as 
distinguished from an amateur. 

From L. projessus, p.p. of profiiirl to avow, 
declare, from pro- forth, /alert to confess. Syn 
Acknowledge, affirm, avow, declare, pretend. 



Professor, — Dp Georce Macaulfty Trevelyan, C.B?E.i 
F.B.A., Regius Professor- of , * Modern History, 
Cambridge University. 


proffer (prof' er), v.t. To offer or tender 
for-acceptance. , n. An offer or tender. (F. 
offrir, proposer; offre.) • < 

This word is now chieflj' in literary use. 
Shakespeare tells us that when a relative 
of the King of France proffered his only 
daughter in marriage to the English king, 
Henry VI, the proffer was accepted. In 
token of this Henry VT sent a rich jewel 
to the daughter of the profferer (prof' er er, 

71.). 

O.F. profnr, ptirofrir, from pro- and offrir 
(L. offerre) to offer. Syn. : v. and n. Offer, 
tender. 

proficient (pro fish' ent), adj. Skilled. 
71. One who is skilled. (F. fort, habile.) 

We become most proficient in any direc- 
tion when to natural gifts we add careful 
training and steady practice. That is how 
proficiency (pro fish' en si, 71.) in such 
games as tennis and cricket is acquired, 
and that is how we learn to speak a foreign 
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language proficiently (pro fish' ent li, 
adv.), or become proficients on a musical 
instrument. 

From L. pyofictens (acc. -cnt-em) pres. p. of 
/iroyicere to make progress. Syn. ; adj. Accom- 
plished, expert, skilful, skilled, versed, n. 
Adept, expert, master Ant. ; adj. Ignorant, 
incompetent, inexpert, unskilled, untrained, n. 
Beginner, learner, novice, tyro. 

profile (pro' fil ; pro' fel ; pro' fil), n. 
A side view, especially of the face ; an out- 
line or contour, v.t. To draw in profile ; 
to cause to form a profile ; to furnish \vith 
a profile. (F. pvofil, contour; profiler.) 

Pliny tells the story of 
how Apelles, the great 
Greek painter, had to paint 
Antigonus Cyclops, king 
of Macedon, in profile be- 
cause he had only one 
eye, so on this occasion 
Apelles worked as a pro- 
filist (pro' fil ist, n.). The 
outline of the vertical 
section of a building is 
called a profile, and among 
engineers, stage carpenters, 
etc., the word has various 
technical applications. 

From Ital. profilo (Modem 
prqffilo) border, contour, from 
L. pro before, filtim thread. 

profit (prof' it), n. 

Advantage ; benefit arising 
from effort ; excess of 
receipts or returns over 
expenditure; the gain 
accruing to the owner of 
capital by its employment. 
v.t. To receive benefit or advantage. (F. 
profit, benefice; servir, profiter ; beneficier.) 

If a man buys a hundred pounds’ worth of 
shares and afterwards sells them for one 
hundred and fifty pounds he has made a 
profit of fifty pounds. Anj>'thing that yields 
a gain, whether practically, intellectually, or 
spiritually, or that is beneficial in any way, 
may be called profitable (prof' it abl, adj-.), 
and anything that does not is profitless 
(prof' it !es, adj.). The profitableness (prof' 
it abl nes, n.) of an investment depends 
upon whether the money is laid out profit- 
ably (prof' it ab li, adv.), that is, to advan- 
tTge. Profitlessness (prof' it les nes, n.) is 
the quality or state of being profitless, and 
profitlessly (prof' it les li, adv.) means in a 
profitless manner. 

A profiteer (prof i ter', n.) is one who 
forces up prices during a war, strike, famine, 
or other emergency, so as to make unreason- 
ably large profits out of his fellow citizens’ 
difficulties. Such a person is said to profiteer 
[v.t.). These words became familiar during 
the World War, when many people became 
rich by profiteering (prof i ter' ing, n.). 

In_ book-keeping a profit and loss account 
(h.) is one in which gains are credited and 






Proffle- — A portrait, in profile, of Mr. 
Beverley Nichols, author and journalist. 


V.t. To benefit. 


losses debited so that the balance can be 
found at once. By profit-sharing (».) is 
meant the system of giving the workers in 
an industrial concern a share in the profits 
of the business. 

F., from L. profectus, p.p. of proficerc. Sec 
proficient. Syn. : n. Advantage, benefit, gain, 
service, utility, v. Avail, benefit, help. Ant. ; 
n. Detriment, disadvantage, harm, loss, v 
Damage, harm, injure. 

profligate (prof' li gat), adj. Vicious ; 
depraved ; recklessly extravagant, n. A 
shamelessly abandoned person. (F. deprave, 
dibauche, prodigiie ; libertin.) 

When a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is accused 
of profligate expenditure 
the accuser means that he 
is flinging the nation’s 
money away in a wildly 
extravagant manner. The 
word is generally used of 
lack of 'morals, in which 
case profligacy (prof' li ga 
si, n.) or profligateness 
(prof' li gat nes, 11.) means 
a very vicious course of 
life, and acting profligately 
■(prof' li gat li, adv.) be- 
having in a most aban- 
doned manner. 

L. projligdttis'p.p. ol prd- 
fligdre to dash down, ruin, 
from pro- forward, and fiigere 
to strike. Syn. ; adj. tie- 
bauched, dissolute, licentious, 
reckless, spendthrift, vicious. 
Ant. : adj. Chaste, strict, 
temperate, thrifty. 

profound (pro found'), aefy. Very deep ; 
coming from a great depth ; deep-drawn ; 
intellectually deep ; having great know- 
ledge or insight ; far-reaching ; deeply felt ; 
abstruse ; of a bow or obeisance, very low. 
n. A vast depth ; an abyss ; the ocean. 
(F. profond ; profondeur, abime.) 

A very learned man is profound, and so 
are his studies. Profound doctrines arc 
such as require deep thought. One may be 
said to take a profound interest in any- 
thing when one is very deeply interested 
in it. 

We do not speak of a well being profound, 
but we might say that there appear to be 
valleys of great profundity (pro fun' di ti, «.), 
that is, of immense depth, in the moon, and 
we speak of the profoundness (pro found 
nes, n.) of d:he ocean depths. One bows 
profoundly (pro found' li, adv.) when bowing 
very low, and we apply the word profound 
to a deep-drawn sigh. 

O.F. profound, L. profundus deep, bottom- 
less. Syn. : adj. Abstruse, abysmal, deep, 
intense. Ant. : adj. Shallow, slight, superficial, 
trivial. 

profuse (pro fils'), Abundant; lavish; 

very liberal ; extravagant. ^ (F. abondant, 
prodigue.) 
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This word and its derivatives always 
convey the idea of lavishing or pouring out 
abundantly. Thus profuse compliments or 
profuse apologies are tho.se that flow forth 
:is though from a fountain. To perspire 
profusely (pro fiis' li. adv ) means to perspire 
very freely. A profusion (pro fu' zhun, k.) 
of flowers means flowers scattered or grow- 
ing everywhere. An author of great pro- 
fuseness (pro fus' nes, ii.) is one who pours 
forth book after book. 

b. projustis, p.p. of prolioitiere to pour out. 
lavish. Syn. • Copious extravagant, lavish, 
prodigal. Ant. : Mean, sparing, stingy 

progenitor (pro jen' i tor), n. An 
ancestor ; a parent ; a predecessor ; the 
original of a copy. (F. parent, aicttl, prt>- 
nirseuf.) 


^-^•rr'dlo 
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Progenitor. — Tbe eohippuc. the earliest known progenitor of the horse. 

It bad four toes on each forC'foot and three on each hind foot. 

A progenitor is, properly speaking, a 
person from whom another person, family 
or race is de.scendcd. George III can 
he said to be a progenitor of George V, 
because he was his great-great-grandfather. 
Progenitorship (pro jen' \ tor ship, «.) is 
the fact or position of being a progenitor, 
and progenitorial (pro jen i tor' i al, adj.) 
moans relating to or of the nature of 
progenitors. 

A female progenitor is called a progenitress 
(pro jen' i tres, ji.) or progenitrix (pro jen' i 
triks, 11. ), and progeniture (pro jen' i chur, «.) 
is a rarely used word for offspring or progeny. 

M.E. progenttour, O.F. progentleur, L. pro- 
gcntlor, [pro and gjgnere to bring forth) ancestor, 
forebear. Syn. : Ancestor, forefather, prede- 
cessor. 

progeny (proj' e ni), n. Offspring; 
descendants ; outcome. (F. posUriti, des- 
cendance.) 

This word may be used of human beings, 
animals, or plants. Figuratively we may 
saji- that the Protestant Churches are the 
progeny of the Reformation or that the 
poets who imitated Ale.xander Pope were 
Pope’s progeny. 

O.F. progenie, L. progenies. See progenitor. 

Syn. : Children, descendants, issue, offspring, 
outcome. 


pro-German (pro jer' m.uij, adj. 
Favouring Germany and the Germans, ii. 
One who favour'= Germany and the Germans. 

This word was widely used during the 
World War (igi.(-iS) for anyone who. 
belonging to one of the .Mlies, seemed to 
be in sympathy witli Germany's aims 
and lukewarm as regarded his own country. 
Such an attitude was called pro-Germanism 
(pro jer' man izm, n.l. 

prognatluc (prog nath' ik). adj. 
Having projecting jaws ; of jaws, prominent. 
Prognathous (prog' na thus) has tlie same 
meaning. (F. prognathe.) 

The skulls of the great races of mankind 
differ greatly in the form of the jaws. In 
negroes these are farge and projecting, and 
could be described as showing marked 
prognathi.sm (prog' na. thizm, n.). 
Members of the yellow races 
have small jaws, which do not 
y project beyond the line of the 
forehead and nose-hone ; in the 
•hite races we find jaws between 
the.se two extremes. 

From pro- and Gr. giialhos jaw 

prognosis (prog no' sis), n. 
A forecast, especially of the pro- 
bable course of a disease from 
the symptoms ; the art or act 
of making such forecasts, pi. 
prognoses (prog no' ses). (F, 
pronostic.) 

The making of prognoses is 
an important part of a doctor’s 
duties, and a doctor who is clever 
at this branch of his work is on 
the high road to success. 

A prophecy, a forecast of some future 
event, is a prognostication (prog nos ti ka' 
shun, n.), one who pretends to have know- 
ledge of the future is a prognosticator (prog 
— ti ka tor, «.). 


A prognostic (prog nos' tik, n.) is an omen 
or any indication of a future event. De- 
pressions over Iceland, for instance, are 
prognostic (adj.) or — to use an uncommon 
word — prognosticative (prog nos' ti ka tiv, 
adj.) of the weather to be expected in Great 
Britain. Scientists can now prognosticate 
(prog nos' ti kat, v.t.) the weather with very 
lair success for increased knowledge and 
wirele.ss telegraphy have made it mucli 
more prognosticable (prog nos' ti k abl, adj.). 
L. and Gr. from pro before, gnosis knowledge, 
progranmie (pro' gram), n. A des- 
criptive notice of the items of an entertain- 
ment or ceremony ; a line of conduct pro- 
posed to be followed, v.t. To arrange 
according to plan or a programme ; to draw 
up a programme for. Another spelling is 
program (pro' gram). (F. programme, plan ; 
dresser le plan.) 

The programme of the Lord Mayor’s 
Show tells us in what order the various Citj' 
officers tvill pass in the procession. We buy 
a programme at a theatre in order to know 
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the names of the actors and the characters 
they impersonate in the play. The work 
planned for a parliamentary session is the 
programme of the party in power. 

A piece of music such as “[The 1812 Over- 
ture ’’ of Peter Ilyitch Tschaikovslcy (1840- 
1893) that is intended to suggest a series 
of scenes, is called programme music («.) 

F. from Gr. programma proclamation, ad- 
vertisement, from pro before graphein to ^vrite. 

progress (pro' grAs, prog' res, n. ; 
pro gres', v.}, n. Forward movement ; 
advance ; development ; improvement, v.i. 
To advance ; to proceed ; to make head- 
way ; to improve. (F. progres ; faire des 
progves, avancer.) 

In olden times it was the custom for a 
monarch, accompanied by his court, to 
make a progress or state journey through 
his kingdom, visiting his vassals and re- 
ceiving their homage. In hunting, the 
progress of a rider may be hindered by 
barbed wire. A boy likes to read in his 
school report that he has made good pro- 
gress both in lessons and games. The 
progress of civilization has made man less 
able to endure hardship. 

\^'e may say we progress with our work 
when we get on quickly with it. An army 
on the march can only progress slowly over 
rougli roads. Science progressed rapidly 
during the nineteenth century. 

A scheme or the building of a house is 
in progress while it is being carried out. 
In a literal sense, progression (pro gresh'un, 
n.) is onward or forward movement. In 
music, a progression is either a series of 
notes which follow one another in such a 
way as to make melody, or a sequence of 


chords that make harmony. In mathe- 
matics, a progression is a series of quanti- 
ties which successively increase or decrease 
in a regular manner. This increase or 
decrease is progressional (pro gresh' tin al, 
adj.). 

A progressionist (pro gresh' un ist, n.) or 
progressist (pro' gres ist ; prog' res ist, h.) 
is one who believes in progressionism (pro 
gresh' tin izm, «.). This is the theory that 
man and society are always moving fonvard 
to a more perfect state, just as the higher 
animals have been evolved from lower 
forms of life. In some European countries 
the political party in favour of reform is 
called the Progressist {adj.) party. 

Anything which shows progress or ad- 
vancement is progressive (pro gres' iv, adj.). 
Progressive improvement is continuous, 
steady improvement. A progressive policy 
in municipal affairs is advocated by the 
Progressives (n.pl.), that is, the members 
of the Progressive Party (n.) on a city or 
borough council, Progressivism (pro gres' 
iv izm, n.) is the principles of this party. 

In progressive whist (n.) or progressive 
bridge {n.). a number of games are played 
at different tables at the same time. At 
the end of each hand the winners at each 
table move on to the next. The final 
winners are those who secure most tricla 
while making the round of the_ tables. 
Such a meeting of players together is called 
a whist drive or bridge drive, according 
to the game played. 

The word progressively (pro gres' iv li, 
adv.) means increasingly, or in a manner 
which shows growdh or improvement, and 
progressiveness (pro gres' iv neS, n.) is the 



Progress. — Geoer&l views of Calfiary, Alberta, Canada, in 1898 and 1928, sbowlnj: tbc progress made by 

the city in ibc intervening period. , 
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quality or state of bein" progressive, or 
aflvancement or improvement. 

progressus from p.p of progrcdl to go ahead, 
to advance. Svn. ; «. Advancement, e.volution, 
grov.-th, improvement, march. v. Advance, 
develop, improve, proceed. .\nt. : ji. Decay, 
decline, retrogression f. Decay, decline, relapse. 

prohibit (prd hib' it), v.i. To prevent ; 
to bar ; to hinder ; to forbid authorita- 
tively. (F. empcchcr, defendre.) 

Railways are empowered by act of parlia- 
ment to prohibit the transmis.sion of ex- 
plosive substances over their lines. A 
notice that trespassers will be prosecuted 
may prohibit us from taking a short cut 
over a field. This prohibitory (pro hib' i 
to ri, ad].) announcement has been made 
by someone in authority, who may be called 
a prohibiter (pro hib' i ter, ii.) or prohibitor 
(pro hib' i tor, n.). 

The act of prohibiting, or forbidding, and 
also a law, order, or command that debars us 
from doing something is a prohibition (pro 
hi bish' lin, h.). This word is applied 
specially to the policy of rendering the manu- 
facture and sale of into.xicating liquor 
illegal, as it has been in the U.S.A. since 
iQig. One in favour of this policy is a 
prohibitionist (pro hi bish' lin ist, «.), a 
name that was formerly also used of a 
protectionist, one who wished to place such a 
heav}' duty on certain foreign goods as 
would prohibit their importation. 

We sometimes find that an article or 
treat we want is far too expensive for us ; 
we may then say that the price is pro- 
hibitive (pro hib' i tiv, ad]) or prohibitively 
(pro hib' i tiv li, adv.) high, in which case 
it is its prohibitiveness (pro hib' i tiv nes, «.) 
that prevents us from buying. 

From L. proJnbitus p.p. of prohibcrc to hold 
away, hinder, from pro before, habere to hold. 
Svn'. : Debar, disallow, forbid, inhibit, veto. 
Ant. : -Admit, allow, license, permit, sanction. 

project (proj ' ekt, ; pro jekt', v.), n. 
A scheme ; a design ; a proposal, v.t. 
To throw or impel forward ; to cast 
(light or shade) on to a surface ; to plan ; 
to contrive ; to draw straight lines from a 
given centre through every point of (a 
figure), to form a corresponding figure, v.i. 
To stick out : to protrude. (F. pro]el, dessein ; 
pro]etcr, proposer ; faire saillir.) 

liuring the early years of the eighteenth 
century' a nunlber of trading companies 
were formed with the project of establishing 
trade relations betiveen Britain and distant 
parts of the world. Many' ridiculous 
schemes for making money in foreign lands 
were projected, and thousands were ruined 
when the projects came to nothing. 

We use a magic lantern to project, or 
cast, on to a screen an enlarged image of 
some subject on a slide. The lenses cause 
the light to radiate out from a point, and 
the rays pass through every' transparent 
part of the slide, spreading out until they 
reach the screen. In geometry’, when we 


project a figure by taldng a centre and 
drawing lines from it through points in the 
figure, we produce a second figure inter- 
secting with the first. 

In fly-fishing, the. bait is projectile (pro 
jek' til; pro jek' til, ad].), or suitable for 
throwing. A shell is projectile in the sense 
of being designed for discharging from a 
gun. Anything intended to be thrown or 
discharged, more especially' an explosive 
shell or bomb, is a projectile («.). 



Frojed, — TBe Town Hall, Pracue, with the [rays of 
a searchlight projected on to the lower. 


The projecting (pro jekt' ing, ad].) or 
jutting part of a roof is called the eaves. 
The projection (pro jek' shun, n.) throws 
off rain-water and protects the building 
from damp. The process of projecting 
light with a searchlight is another kind of 
projection. The projection of a plan is the 
formation of it in our mind. 

In geography’, any method of representing 
the surface of the earth on a plane or flat 
surface is a projection. The familiar method 
known by' the name of Mercator’s projection 
(n.) represents the parallels of latitude as 
straight lines, and the meridians of longitude 
as parallel lines crossing them at right angles. 

A projective (pro jek' tiv, ad].) image is 
one formed by projection in the geometrical 
sense. The human mind can, on occasion, 
create projective images, that is, form them 
outside itself, so that the ey'es seem to see 
them as things actually existing. In geo- 
metry, a figure is said to have projective 
property [n.) if it remains unchanged by 
projection. In the case of lantern slides 
and the images cast projectively (pro jek' 
tiv _li, adv.) through them, proportion is a 
projective property, since it is not affected 
by change of size. 


prolapse 
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The person who puts forward a scheme 
is its projector (pro jek' tor, n.). The magic 
lantern and the searchlight are both pro- 
jectors of light in powerful beams. Pro- 
jecture (pro jek' chur, n.) is a rare word 
sometimes used by architects and builders, 
meaning something that sticks out. 

From L. projectiis, p.p. of prdjiceye to throw 
forth. Syn. ; n. Plan, proposition, purpose, 
scheme, v. Bulge, conceive, devise, intend, jut. 

prolapse (pro laps'), v.t. To fall forward 
or down ; to slip out of place, n. Such 
falling or slipping. (F. deplacer.) 

This word is used chiefly by doctors in 
speaking of the displacement of some organ 
of the body. Such displacement is called a 
prolapse, or a prolapsus (pro lap' sus, «.). 

L prolapsus p.p. of proldbi to slip forward. 

prolate (pro'lat), adj. Extended length- 
wise ; stretched out in the direction of a 
line joining the poles. (F. allonge.) 

A spherical object, if it were so altered in 
shape as to become flattened at the poles, 
would be described as oblate ; if, on the 
contrary, it was drawn out or extended at 
the poles to form an ellipsoidal figure, it 
would be called prolate, would 
possess prolateness (pro' lat nes, 
n.), and be shaped prolately (pro 
lat'li, ffdu.). 

Prolation (pro la' shun, n.) is 
an old musical term meaning the 
time of music as measured by 
.the division of a semibreve into 
two or three minims. A prolative 
(pro la' tiv, adj.) word or phrase 
is one which extends or com- 
pletes the action of the predicate. 

In the sentence, “ apples are 
good to eat,” the words " to 
eat" are prolative 

From L. proldtus p.p. proferre 
carry forth, extend. 

proleg (pro' leg), n. One of 
the fleshy processes on the 
abdomen of the larvae of some 
insects, especially caterpillars. 

The prolegs of a caterpillar are used as 
props to prevent the animal’s body from 
dragging on the ground. They are quite 
distinct from the true legs, which are situated 
on the thorax. 

From pro- and leg. 

prolegomenon (pro 16 gom' 6 non), n. 
An introductory chapter in a book ; an 
introductory' discussion. pi. prolegomena 
(pro le gom' e na). (F. proligomenes, avant- 
propos.) 

This word is generally used in the plural. 

Euclid’s akioms and postulates may be 
regarded as ;()rolegomena to geometry. ' Re- 
marks that an\ author finds it useful to make 
before he settles down to his main subject 
are prolegomenkry (pro 16 gom' 6 na ri, adj.), 
prolegomenous Jpro 16 gom' 6 mis, adj.), or 
preliminary — cle.jLring the -.way, . as it. were. 


The latter word is also used in the sense of 
tedious or long-winded. 

Gr. prolegomenon neuter pres. p. passive of 
prolegein to say before. 

prolepsis (pro lep' sis n. The represent- 
ation of something future as having taken 
place : the assignment to an event of a too 
early date. (F. prolepse, anachronisme.) 

In such a sentence as, ” The robber 
shot the man dead,” “ dead ” is used 
proleptically (pro lep' tik al li, adv.), or by 
anticipation, since the man is not dead until 
after the shot is fired. Latin writers were verj' 
fond of this proleptic (pro lep' tik, adj.) or 
proleptical (pro lep' tik al, adj.) use of 
adjectives. 

When in - chronology an event is dated 
before ' its ■ actual’ occurrence, this error is 
called a prolepsis or anachronism. 

Gr. from prolambanein to take in advance. 

proletarian (pro 16 tar' i an ; prol e 
tar' i an), adj. Of or relating to the common 
people, n: A member of the working classes. 
Proletaire (pro 16 tar' ; prol 6 tar') has the 
same meaning. (F. proUtaire.) 


The proletarian class, or the proletariate 
pro 16 tar' i at ; prol 6 tar' i at, n.), is the 
wage-earning class, especially as opposed to 
the capitalist class and the bourgeoisie, 
middle class, or class of merchants and trades- 
men. Proletairism (pro 16. tar' izm ; prol 
c tar' izm, n.), or proletarianism (pro 16 tar' 
i an izm ; prol 6 tar' i an izm, iz.), may mean 
either the condition of a proletarian, or the 
political principles, aims, practice, etc., of 
the proletariate. Proletary (pro' 16 ta ri ; 
prol' 6 ta ri, n. and adj.) is another word for 
proletarian. 

F., from L. proleidrius one, only useful to the 
slate by producing offspring (proles). 

proliferation (pro lif 6r a' shun), n. Re- 
production by budding, or multiplj'ing 
certain parts ; in botany, unusual de- 
velopment of parte (F. prolifdration.'^ 
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Some hydrozoans reproduce tlicmsclves 
by proliferation, or proliferously (pro lif' 6r 
us li, adj.), buds forming which break away 
later as new organisms. Hence they are 
described as proliferous (pro lif' er us, adj.), 
or proliferative (pro lif' er a tiv, adj.), 
and are said to proliferate (pro lif'er at, v.t.), 
or to proliferate (v.t.) new growths. 

In botany, plants which develop buds 
from unusual parts, or which produce new 
individuals othervHse than by seeds, are said 
to be proliferous, or to exhibit proliferation. 
From L. proles offspring, ferre to bear, 
prolific (pro lif' ik), adj. Productive ; 
fruitful ; multiplying quickly ; fertile ; 
abounding (in). (F. prohfique, ficond.) 

A fruitful vine maj' 

be described as prolific. , 

A writer who turns 


speaker. (F. president d'unc assemblie dxt 
clergS). 

This title is used especially of the chairman 
of cither of the Lower Houses of Convocation. 
He is elected by the members of this body, 
and by him their resolutions arc conveyed 
to the Upper House of bishops. His office is 
the prolocutorship (pro lok' u tor ship ; prol' 
6 ku tor ship ; pro' 16 ku tor ship, n.). 

L. from prOloqtil to speak out. 

prologue (pro' log), n. A preliminary 
discourse ; an introduction to a play, usually 
in verse : an act or event that goes before 
and leads up to another. (F. prologue, 
avaiit-coiireur.) 

The ancient Roman writers of comedies 
often prefixed t o 

■7 . ' them a prologue, in 

which the favour of 


out a great number of 
works is prolific in a 
figurative sense. In 
Australia the rabbit 
has become a pest on 
account of its prolificity 
(pro li fis' i ti, «.), 
prolificness (pro lif' ik 
nes, «.), or prolificacy 
(pro lif' i ka si, n.), 
multiplying in im- 
mense numbers and 
causing great damage 
to pasture and crops 
by Its burrowing. 

Disease germs in- 
crease so prolifically 
(pro lif' ik al li, adv.) 
that their number is 





Prolific. — A prolific crop of daffodils, near Mount 
Tacoma, Washineton, U.5.A. 


the audience was 
asked for the new 
play. The composer 
of the prologue was 
said to prologize (pro' 
16 giz ; prol' 6 giz, v.t.), 
or prologuize (pro' 16 
giz; prol' 6 giz, v.i.). 
and so was the actor 
who spoke it. 

F., from L. prologus, 
Gr. prologos foreword. 
Ant. : Epilogue. 

prolong (pr6 long'), 
v.t. To lengthen in 
time or space ; to 
extend ; to cause to 
continue longer. (F. 
prolonger, allonger. 


immensely increased in a few hours. In 
botanj', prolification (pro lif i ka' shim, 71 .) is 
the production of buds from leaves, or the 
development of parts in unusual profusion. 
Plants are proligerous (pr6 lij' er us, adj.) 
which multiply by means of buds, and in its 
wider sense the word means generative or 


We can prolong a visit or an argument ; 
a line may be prolonged. The King is received 
with loud and prolonged cheers when he 
drives through the streets in state. In singing 
a sustained note is prolonged, and syllables 
are prolonged when they are lengthened 
out. 


bearing offspring. 

From L. proles offspring, faccre to make. 
SvN. ; Abundant, fertile, fruitful, productive. 
.•\nt. : Infertile, unfruitful, unproductive. 

prolix (pro' liks ; pr6 liks'), adj. Lengthy; 
wordy; tedious. (¥. prolixe, diffus.) 

The prolLx speaker uses many more words 
than are needed to express all that he has to 
say which is worth saying. His prolixity 
(pr6 liks' i ti, 7 ;.), prolixness (pr6 liks' nes, 
77 .), or long-windedncss, as it is commonly 


Anything that can be prolonged may be 
said to be prolongable (pr6 long' abl, adj.) or 
capable of prolongation (pro long ga' shun, 
77 .), and one who or that which prolongs is 
a prolonger (pr6 long' er, 77.). 

From pro- and long. Syn. : Extend, lengthen. 
Akt. : ytbbreviate, shorten. 

prolonge (pr6 Ion]'), 77. A rope used for 
movmg an unlimbered gun by hand. (F. 
prolonge.) 

F. from prolonger to prolong. 


called, may be due to going into too much 
detail, or to bringing in matters that have 
no real bearing on the subject. 

Authors who write prolixly (pr6 liks' li, 
adv.), or at great and tiresome length, are 
seldom popular. 

From L. prOlixns [-Itxtis from hqnere to be 
li(juid). SvN. : Diffuse, long-wmded, verbose, 
wordy. Ant. : Brief, concise, condensed, pithy. 

prolocutor (pro lok' u tor; prol' 6 
ku t6r ; pro' 16 ku t6r), 77 . Chairman or 


prolusion (pr6 lu' zhun), 77. A preliminary 
essay or dissertation ; a prelude. (F. 
inlrodtictioii, prelude.) 

Many great works in literature have been 
preceded by a preliminary^ essay or com- 
position, in which the writer treated shortly 
of the subject which he intended to e.xpand 
later. Such preliminary works are called 
prolusory (pr61u's6 ri, adj.). 

From L. prolusio (acc. -on-em) prelude, from 
prOliisns p.p. of proliidere to play' before. 
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promenade (prom e nad' ; prom e nad'), 
n. A walk, ride, or drive'for pleasure, exercise, 
or show : a place for this ; a public walk. 
v.t. To take such a walk, etc. ; to strut about 
to display oneself, v.i. To take a walk along ; 
to lead about, especially for display ; to 
parade. (F. promenade, promenoir ; se 
promener, parader ; arpenter, promener.) 





Promeoade. — The Promenade des Anglais at Nice, France, showing 
the Casino or gamhling halL 

Seaside places and health resorts generally a total ei 
have promenades on which visitors prome- The na 
nade when the weather is sufficiently fine. of moths 
Such people could be called promenaders margin o 
(prom e nad' erz ; prom e nad' 6rz, n.pl.). Frorn 3 
People promenade the main walks of a public prominere 
park, and riders promenade on the track set enunrat, 
aside for equestrians. At cattle-shows one important 

may see exhibitors promenading their 

beasts before the judges, so as to display, 
them. A promenade concert («.) is one at 
which the audience may walk about. A 
series bearing this name has long been a 
feature of the Queen’s Hall, London. 

F., from L.L. prdmtndre to drive on,' to hound 
on (L. mtndri to threaten). Syn. ; n. Esplanade, 
walk. V. Display, parade, walk. . ' 

promerops (prom' dr ops), n. A -genus 
of South African birds allied to the bee- 
eaters. (F. promerops.) 

The Cape promerops, or long-tailed sun- 
bird (P. cafer), is a typical member. of this 
genus. It is distinguished by its long curved | TWi 
beak and its’ very long tail. I- 

Fr.om pro- an'd Gi.'merbps hee-eater.' ' t It- 

Promethean -(pro, me' the an), atf;. Of, 
relating to, or resembling Prometheus, n. “ 

An early form of match. (F. de PrometMe : promi 

promethde.) Jumbled 

One of the stories of ancient Greek ate. (F. 1 
mythology relates how the Titan, Prometheus, Flower 

stole fire from heaven and gave- it to men. fashion 
As a'punishment for this Zeus chained him to without i 
a rock. Every day he was preyed on by an ment. Th 
eagle, but his wounds healed again during (pro mis 

the night. At last he -was released by (pro mis' 

Hercules, who slew the bird. promiscut 

The match invented about 1830, and called cufios ma 
a promethean, was a small roll of paper, odds and 
one end of which was coated with a mixture together 
of chlorate of potash and sugar, and had a ’ Alms a 
small glass bulb filled with sulphuric acid • cuously (] 
attached to it. When the bulb was broken, indiscrimi 
the acid combined with the chemicals and set who ask 
the match alight. L. prom 

From Gr Prometheus, from promelhes fore- sense with 
thinking, prudent ; E. suffix -an. Some, how- SyN- : Coii 
ever, connect ivith Sansk. pramantha fire-stick. Axx. : Ore 


. prominent (prom' i nent), adj. Jutting, 
or standing out ; conspicuous ; eminent. 
(F- preeminent, saillant, distingttS, emerite.) 

A promontory or headland juts out from 
the coastline and so is prominent ; a light- 
house is a prominent or conspicuous land- 
m;irk. A prominent man is one eminent 
or famous, and so standing out prominently 
^ (prom' i nent li, adv^ among his 
. , ’’ fellows. To give prominence 

(prom' i nens, n.), or prominency 
(prom' i nen si, 11.), to a line or 
_ . item in a printed page the printer 

uses larger or bolder type. 

■4.'! The name of solar prominence 
is given by astronomers to the 
• great clouds of flame that seem 
to jut out so prominently from 
ice, •howine belund the moon — ^but in fact 
from the chromosphere — during 
a total eclipse of the sun. 

The name prominent is applied to a group 
of moths with a prominence on the inner 
margin of the fore wings. 

From prominens (acc. -eni-em) pres. p. of 
prominere to jut out. Syn. : Conspicuous, 
eminent, striking. Ant. : Inconspicuous, un- 
important. 
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— The Palais de Justice, .a prominent 
architectural feature of the city of Brussels, Belgium. 

promiscuous (pro mis' ku us), adj. 
Jumbled together ; confused , indiscrimin- 
ate. (F. confiis, meld, hdterogene.) 

Flowers are planted in a promiscuous 
fashion when they are mixed together 
without any attempt at order or arrange- 
ment. Their appearance then has promiscuity 
(pfo mis ku' i ti, n.), or proiniscuousness 
(pro mis' ku us nes, n.), the quaUtj' of being 
promiscuous. A promiscuous rnedlcy of 
cufios may often be seen in an antique shop, 
odds and ends of all sorts beins jumbled 
together 

’ Alms are said to be distributed promis- 
■ cuously (pro mis' ku us li, adv ) when given 
indiscriminately and without judgment to all 
who ask for help 

j.. promiscitus, from pro forward, here in the 
sense with slight force, and mtscere to m>-N. 
SyN- : Confused, indiscriminate, mingled, mi.xcd. 
Ant. : Orderly. 


PROMISE 


PROMPT 


promise (prom' is), n. An cnya-jement promote ^pro mot'), v.f. To forward ; 
to do or refrain from doin" something : a help onward ; to contribute to the growth 
pledge ; that which, is promised ; a ba.=is of or advancement of ; to foster ; to encourage ; 
e.xpectation. y.P To engage (to do or not do) ; to elevate in rank or position. (F. assisler, 
io make a promise to ; to give grounds for avancer, favoriser, promoiivoir, clever. 
(expectation). i>.j. To bind oneself by promis- The League of Nations exists to promote the 
ing ; to make a promise ; to alTord hopes. cause of international peace ; a bill is pro- 
(F. promesse, cnsas,c'.nent, assurance , pro- moted in Parliament by those who present 
viettre, annoncer ; s' engager, s’annoncer.) and actively support it ; a promising football 

A promise mav be either written or verbal ; player may be promoted from the second 
in either case it should be treated as cacred. eleven to the first. At chess, when a paum 
Unless promises were honoured, commercial has reached the eighth square it is promoted 
life would be in a state of chaos, since it to a queen or other major piece, 
depends on a system of promises — to do, or A joint-stock company is said to be pro- 
pay, or repay. Every cheque, contract, or moted when it has been organized, and the 
agreement is a promise, and credit rests public have been invited to invest in it ; a 
upon a basis of promises or engagements man who thus organizes and floats a company 
which are honourably redeemed or fulfilled. is called a promoter (pro mot' er, n.). 

The reputation "of a _ Dishonest practices in con- 

promise-breaker In.) is one p'lV. M nexion with company pro- 
of the worst a person can motmg have been termed 

have. One who makes a p- e promoterism (pro mot' er 
promise is a promiser n.). 

(prom' is er, ?z.), or — inlaw •“ iv-s: -Advancement, or promo- 

— a promisor (prom' is or, Ig' /g: , T, ' •• / >•.'(. I tion (pro mo' shiin, n.) from 

«.), and he to whom a legal [;-/■’“ I'-'j- ^ 

promise is given is the school to a higher one is 

promisee (prom is O', n.). ,''Uvr. always to be sought and 

Promissory (pro mis' 6 ri, [' worked for, a child who 

adj.) is another legal term ; ( j ’s expecting or preparing 

it means containing a pro- , ■ himself for this being said 

mise, and a promissory’ .-A to be on promotion. Some- 

note is a stamped, dated. Pjg times one who is on his 

and signed promise to pay. KV.^V'" behaviour is said to 

To promise oneself some- be on . promotion. That 

thing is to expect it confi- r'-^^ which tends to promote we 

dcntlv; a promising (prom' may call promotive (pro 

is ing. adj.) lad is one who open-air 

gives every promise, or life with plenty of exercise, 

expectation, of being a for instance, is promolive 

success in life. A venture naiitr art"Go(itri;. Liveriwot. of health and vigour, both 

that has unfavourable pros- Promise. — Promisej." an allegorical of bodv and mind, 
pccts IS saici to promise ill From L. projnOius p.p, of 

for its backers. When we say the day broke proniovere to push on. Sy.x. ; -Advance, 
promisingly (prom' is ing li, ode.), or that the elevate, forward, further, help. Axt. : Hinder, 
weather promised well we mean that it retard. 

looked as though we should have a fine day. prompt (proinpt), adj. ^ Ready and quick 
A land of promise is some place where 1 done with alacrity, v.t. To incite 

happiness or good fortune may be expected ; mov’e to action ; to suggest to the mind ; 
the term Promised Land means Canaan, to remind (a speaker, actor, etc.) when at a 
bccau.se this was promised to the Hebrews loss. n. The date at which payment of an 
(Genesis xii, 7), and poets have applied it to account becomes due, or the length of time 
Heaven. between the purchase and this date ; the act 

From L. protr.issus, p.p. of promUlcrc to send of prompting ; that which is said to prompt 
forth, promise. Svx. : 1:. Engagement, under- an actor.* (F. alerte, prompt; pousser, in- 
taking, vow. Engage, undertake. spirer, rappeler, soitffler ; ierme de credit, mot.) 

promontory (prom' on to ri), n. A high An artist was standing on a high scaffold, 
point of land jutting out into the sea. (F, painting a fresco on a wall. Engrossed in 
promonloire.) '' bis work, he stepped back to note the effect, 

-A coastline characterized bv manv promon- ^i^d the next moment would have fallen off, 
tories, or projecting headlands, might be bad not a friend snatched a brush and 
described as promontoried (prom' on to rid, splashed the picture. The artist rushed for- 
adj.). In anatomv a rounded protuber- .ward, and thus his life was saved by his 
ance on a bone or other part is called a friend s prompt act. 

promontory. Prompt and ready help to an injured 

From L. prCir.untnruni: from pro forward, person maj’ save his life ; members of an 
and probably nr.ncrc to jut, project. Syx. : ambulance brigade are trained to be prompt 
Cape, hcadl.-ind, protuberance. in rendering such aid. Sympathy prompts 
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PROMULGATE 


PRONG 


us to do what we can for an unfortunate downwards, places our limb in about the 
person who is sick or hurt, -but only the same position as that of most animals when 
proper instruction will teach and enable us walking. 

to do what is needful promptly (prompt' li. From prone and -ate. Ant. ; Supinate. 

adv.). We speak of the promptings (prompt' prone (pron), adj. Bending fonvard 

ingz, n.pL), or urgings, of conscience. or downward; lying face downward; 

A smart and willing worker generally finds prostrate ; sloping steepl\>- : disposed ; in- 
that his promptitude (prompt' i tud, n.) or clined ; liable. (F. pencM en avant, coiicM a 
promptness (prompt' nes, n.) brings its plat ventre, escarp6, enclin, porte.) 

reward. If one is reciting or acting, and A person lying flat, face toward the ground, 
momentarily forgets one’s words, • 
the help of the prompter (prompt' 


er, n.) in supplying a cue, or 
recalling them to mind, will be 
very welcome. 

. In a theatre his position is in 
the wings of the stage on the 
audience’s left ; this side is 
hence called the prompt-side 
(n.). He prompts from the 
prompt-book {n.), which is a copy 
of the play so marked that the 
person prompting can at once 
give an actor at fault the miss- 
ing words. Business men use 
the word prompt — short for 
prompt-date (m.) — for the date 
fixed, or the time allowed for 
pa 3 '^ment of purchased goods, 
and the seller will see that the 
buyer is given a prompt-note [n.) 
which states the sum due and 



Prone. — PubUc school cadets at Bisley firins from the prone position 
in the Ashburton Shield competition. 


the date of payment. 

From L. promptiis p.p. of promere to bring out, 
from pro- forth, cmere to take, bring. Syn. ; 
adj. Apt, quick, ready, v. Incite, remind, 
suggest. Ant. : adj. Dilatory, slow, unready. 

promulgate (prom' til gat ; pro' mul 
gat), v.t. To make known publicly ; to 
publish abroad. The form promulge (pro 
mulj ') is now rare. (F. promnlguer, publier.) 

This word is used of matters of some im- 
portance ; ordinary information, for instance, 
is communicated, but laws, important 
doctrines, judicial decrees, etc., are promul- 
gated, or made known by promulgation 
(prom ul ga' shun; pro mul “ga' shun, «.). 
One who disseminates knowledge or publishes 
decrees, etc., in this way is a promulgator 
(prom' lil ga tor; pro mill ga' tor, «.). ' 

From L, promulgdiiis p.p. of promulgdre to 
make public. Syn.'; Announce, disseminate, 
procla'im, publish. ’ 

pronaos (pro na' os), n. The space in 
front of the bodj’^ of a temple enclosed by the 
portico ; the vestibule. (F. pronaos.) 

Gr. = in front of a temple (ndos). 

pronate (pro' nat), v.t. To turn (the 
hand) so that the palm is downward. (F. 
ionrner en pronation.) 

Owing to the flexible union of the bones 
of the forearm, and to the presence of a 
muscle known as the pronator (pro na' tor, 
«.), man is able to pronate his hand, and to 
move the limb to a much greater extent 
than most other animals. Pronation (pro na' 
shun, «.), the action of turning the palm 


is said to be prone, as contrasted with 
supine, in which latter position a person lies 
with the face upwards. On the rifle-range 
shots from long distances are taken from 
the prone position, the marksman Ijlng 
flat. In a wider sense one who is prostrate is 
said to be prone, or to he pronely (pron' li, 
adv.). Figuratively, the word is applied to 
animals or persons who grovel. Proneness 
(pron' nes, n.) is generally used of a tendency 
towards something, and often in a bad sense. 
A ' suspicious person displays a proneness 
to mistrust others ; he may be too prone to 
see evil. An intemperate man may be prone 
to drunkenness. 

' From L. promts leaning towards. Syn. : 
Inclined, prostrate. Ant. : Erect, supine. 

prong (prong), n. A forked instrument ; 
. one of' the tines or spikes of this ; a pointed 
instrument or part ; a pointed projection. 
v.t. To pierce or stab with a prong ; to turn 
up or over (soil, etc.) with a prong. (P- 
fourche, fourchon, dent; piqner, enfourclier, 
reloiirner.) 

A pitchfork or hayfork is commonly' called 
a prong, and has two tines or prongs. A 
digging fork is also named prong, and a man 
is said to prong soil when he uses the im- 
plement to turn it over or break up the 
clods. 

A hoe furnished with spikes for breaking 
clods is called a prong-hoe («.). The prong- 
buck .(«.), or pronghorn («.), Aniilocapra 
americana, is an antelope-like animal found 
in north-west America, and differs from the 
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true antelopes in having pronged (prongd, 
adj.), or branched, horns. 

Cp. Lev." G. prar.ger. to pinch, press, 
pronominal (pro nom' i nil), adj. 
Having the nature of a pronoun : relating 
to a pronoun. (F. pronomiKaL) 

Words like " my." " his," and " your " 
must be used with a noun which they 
qualify ; they are therefore called pronominal 
adjectives. 

Tn the followine lines from Gray’s " Elegy," 
the words " such ” and " as ” are used 
pronominally (pro nom' i nil ii, adv.], or as 
pronouns : — 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
• Of such as. wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitarv- reign. 

From L.L. pror.omindlis, from L. proitonten 
(gen. -y.orr.ir.-is) pronoun. 

pronotary (pro no' ta ri). This is 
an old form of prothonotarj'. See protho- 
notarv-. 

pronoun (pro' noun), n. A word used 
instead of a noun. (F. pronoin.) 

When a child first learns to talk he uses 
his own or other people's names on most 
occasions ; thus he will say " Baby wants 
that,” " Mamma loves baby.” L^ter he 
learns to use pronouns for the names Jor 
nouns), and to say ” I want that,” and " You 
love me.” The use of pronouns saves re- 
peating a name again and again, as they can 
be used when once it is made clear to what 
person, or thing they refer {see page xxxvii). 
L. prCv.Cir.ev., from pro for, noiitsn noun, 
pronounce (pro nouns'), v.t. To form 
the sounds of : to articulate ; to utter 
formally or solemnly ; to declare, v.i. To 
articulate ; to utter an opinion (on, for, etc.). 
(F. piononcer, emetire, euoncer, . 
diclarer ; ariicider, didder, se 
pronoKCer.) 

We cannot speak well unless 
we pronounce words correctly, 
and one of the uses of a pro- 
nouncing (pro nouns' ing, adj.' 
dictionary, such as this, is to 
make the student a good 
nouncer (pro nouns' 

When a judge ann 
findings of the court 
to pronounce judgment 


positively, in favour ol'Na^ertain . coi?rse.> 
That which can be pronoundcd-iscpronounce- 
able (pro nouns' abl, adj.). 

O.F. proi:iti:cier, from L. prdiutr.ltdre to pro- 
claim. from pro forth, r.unlidre to announce, 
from iiur.ltits one who bnngs news, from nottis 
new. Syn. ; Announce, articulate, declare, 
enunciate, utter. 

pronvmciamento (pro nun si a men' ro), 
n. A manifesto ; a proclamation. pi. 
pronunciamentos (pro nun si a men' toz). 
(F. pronunciamieuto.) 

The word is commonly used of the pro- 
clamation issued by the leaders of a revolution 
in Spanish-speaking countries. During the 
penod 1860-1876 many pronunciamentos 
were issued in Spain by supporters of the 
Carlist party. 

Span. pronuKCiainiento pronouncement. See 
pronounce. 

pronunciation (pro nun si a' shun), n. 
The act or manner of pronouncing w'ords ; 
the correct way of pronouncing. (F. pro- 
nondation.) 

iMany foreigners find English a fairly 
easy language to learn to read, but a v^eiy 
difficult one to speak, because the spelling 
of many words is no guide to their pronuncia- 
tion. For example, he finds that in“through,” 

” bough,” ” cough," enough,” ” lough,” 
and “ thorough,” the part ” ough ” is pro- 
nounced in six different ways. In the 
” Children’s Dictionary ” it is easi' to find 
out the correct pronunciation of every word 
defined. The capability of a word to be pro- 
nounced is its pronunciability (pro nun shi 
a bil' i ti, «.). 

From L. prorxnnUdtio (acc. -on-cm). Syx. ; 
.-Articulation, enunciation 



at the end of morning or evening 
prayer. A didactic person may 
be wont to pronounce opinion, or 
pronounce for or against, any matter that 
becomes the topic of conversation. A pro- 
nouncement (pro nouns' ment, n.) is the act 
of pronouncing, or a formal statement or 
declaration. 

A strongly marked or conspicuous feature 
is described as pronounced (pro nounst', adj.). 
Cats have a pronounced dislike of wetting 
their feet ; the spots of the ounce or snow- 
leopard are less pronounced, or marked, than 
those of the true leopard. A statesman may 
be pronouncedly (pro nouns' ed Ii, adv.), or 


Proof. — ^Joseph** coat brouzht to Jacob as proof: **Tbis ■we bare 
found: know now whether it be tby ton's coat or no." 


proof (proof), n. The act of prov-ing or 
testing ; a trial or test ; evidence which 
convinces the mind ; the state or quality 
of having been prov-ed or tested ; . a test 
print made from tj^pe; an engraved plate, 
or a photographic negative ; a first or early 
print or impression ; a standard of strength 
in spirits, adj. Of proved strength ; im- 
penetrable ; able to resist ; used in testing 
or verifv-ing ; containing a certain proportion 
of alcohol, v.t. To make proof. (F. preuve, 
ipreuve; eproiive, a I'dpreitve.) 
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Examinations enable people to give proof (waterproof) by treatment with hibber 

1 — i c j. i j.t j . « - . * 


of their knowledge or ability ; in law, 
convincing evidence of the truth or falseness 
of a charge submitted in the .trial of a case 
is called proof. The old proverb that the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating means 
that only a trial will show the quaUty of a 
thing or the rightness of a course of action. 
Anything which has not been proved is 
proofiess (proof' les, adj.), or without proof. 

The armour of proof (n.) formerly worn in 
battle had to be tested to prove that arrows, 
swords, and spears could not pierce it, or 
that it was proof against such weapons. 

A person who can successfully resist fear, 
temptation, or defeat is similarly said to be 
proof against them. 

An early impression, or ' 
print, of an engraving is j 
called a proof; one taken ■ 
before the inscription is {j. 

added is called a proof 
before letters (m.). Inmost 
cases only a few of such p 
proofs are taken, and this 

inrrf'aQAc -fTiPir va In A An Pt 
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increases their value. An 
early impression of a coin, 
a print of a photograph, 
etc., is also called a proof. i 7 a 

In bookbinding, the rough ^ 

edges of the shorter or 
narrower leaves of a book, 

, left to show it has not been 
' cut down, are called proof ; | 
in folding evenly to the i 
printed edge of the page ' 
some leaves may exhibit Prop.— ErecUng prt 
more or less margin than “ ' 

others, and the proof shows that the book 
has not been undul}^ trimmed. 

A proof-plane («.) is a small disk of metal 
on the end of a handle of gleiss or vulcanite, 
used to test the distribution of an electric 
charge on an electrified body. Different 
parts of the body are touched with the instru- 
ment, the condition of which is tested after 
each contact. 

When proofs have been printed from type 
they are read very carefull}’- by a proof- 
reader («.), who corrects any mistakes. The 
earliest proof so prepared is called a first 
proof, and is followed by one called a revise ; 
the final proof before printing is known as a 
press proof. The work of a proof-reader, 
called proof-reading («.), is to mark all 
printer’s errors in the proof-sheet («.), as a 
galley or page of proof is named, and also 
to keep a sharp look-out for any slips made 
by the author. He uses many special signs 
in the process and makes the corrections in 
the margin, marking the places in the letter- 
press to which they refer. 

Every author should have a knowledge of 
proof-correction («.), which is the correction 
of proofs taken from set-up type. 

Fabrics are rendered proof against water 


Prop. — Erecling props to shore up property 
liable to collapse. 


Such materials are then said to be proofed. 

A spirituous mixture is described as above 
proof or under proof according as it contains 
more or less alcohol than proof-spirit (j:.). 
This latter is defined by law as having such 
a composition that thirteen volumes are 
equal in weight to twelve volumes of distilled 
water at a temperature of 51° Fahrenheit. 
Stated in another wa};^ proof spirit must con- 
tain 49-3 per cent of absolute alcohol by weight. 

M.E. prooff, prof, O.F. prouve, earlier pnieve, 
L.L. proha, from prohare to test. See prove. 
Syn. ; n. Demonstration, evidence, test, trial. 
Ant. : n. Disproof, refutation. 

prop (prop), n. A support ; a stay. v.t. To 
support or sustain. (F. 

2 { 3 - temporary or makeshift 

character, as those used to 
H-. hold up, or prop, a wall 

^ danger of falling ; 

I but in mines the strong 

timbers supporting a roof 
are called props, and a 
©'F clothes-prop may also be 

something more than tem- 

We use the word figur- 
atively of one who gives 
support to some institu- 
. ■ -■ tion or cause. 

p to .bore up property Origin obscure, but cp. 
colUpse. ^ 

propaedeutic (pro pe du' tik), adj. 
Relating to the introductoiy stages of an)^ 
art or science ; propaedeutical (pro pe du' 
tik.al) has the-same meaning. oi.-A branch of 
study which must be mastered before another 
can be understood ; {jpl.) preliminary learning ; 
the introductory principles. of ^a, subject. 

.. Mathematics, are .propaedeutic,. to . rnany 
sciences, .especially physics and engineering 
science. > • 

From Gr.- propaidettein- ‘to tCach beforehand, 
from pro ^before, paideueiiufo -teachj from pa\i 
(acc. pni’d-a) a.child E,-adj. suffix, ;jc. , 

• propagate (prop' a gat), v.t. To cause to 
increase in ‘number' or in quantity; to ex- 
tend'; ' to disseminate ; to spread or cause 
to spread, v.i. To increase in number ; to 
have offspring. (F. propager, rdpandre; se 
propager, se multiplier.) 

This rvord is used both of living things 
and of ideas. Plants propagate, or reproduce 
themselves by means of seeds or spores, o 
gardener propagates’ his plants, growing nc« 
ones, or increasing their numbers, by planting 
seeds or by taking cuttings; he is then a 
propagator (prop' a ga tor, «.). Missionancs 
propagate Christianity. A writer or a speaker 
propagates ideas ; one who makes it his 
concern to spread and extend knowledge 


PROPAROXYTONE 


PROPER 


or doctrines of a special Irind may be called 
a propagandist (prop a gan' dist, «.)• The 
doctrines that he seeks to spread are his 
propaganda (prop a gan' da, n), and the 
dissemination of them is propagandism (prop 
a gan' dizm, n.) ; activity of this kind 
is propagandistic (prop a gan dis' tik, adj.). 

At Rome tliere is a College of the Propa- 
ganda for training missionaries. These go 
out when trained to propagandize (prop a 
gan' diz, r.k) or spread, the teachings of their 
Church, or to propagandize (v.i.) or conduct 
missions. The propagation (prop a. ga' shun. 
r..) of Bible knowledge occupies many societies 
and institutions. In London there is a 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
that is, for spreading the knowledge of the 
Gospel throughout the world. Its work is 
propagative (prop' a ga tiv. adj.), or concerned 
with spreading instruction abroad. Both 
living things and ideas are propagable (prop' 
a gabl, adj.). 

Vrom'L. prOpagdre (p p. -dt-tis), from prdpdgO a 
vine-slip, from pro forth, pangere to fix. set. 
Svx. : Extend, increase, multiplj*. reproduce, 
spread. 

proparoxytone (pro pa roks' i ton), n. 
in Greek grammar, having an acute accent 
(') on the last syllable but two. n. A Greek 
word having such an accent. 

From Gr. proparo.vylouos {pro before, para 
alongside, oxytov.os sharp-toned). 

propel (pro pel'), v.(. To drive fonvard ; 
to cause to move by force. (F. mottvoir, 
pousscr en avant, lanur.) 

A swimmer propels himself through the 
water by the action of his arms and legs, 
A footballer propels the ball by kicking it. 
In a figurative sense, we may say that a person 
is propelled bj' desires or instincts. 



Propel. — Two of ihe slsantic propellen of the trans* 
atlantic liner ** Bercngaria.** 


The e.xplosive called cordite has great 
propellent (pro pel' ent, adj.), or driving, 
force. For this reason it is used as a pro- 
pellent («.), or propelling agent, for driving 
bullets and shells from rifles and guns. 

Though a propeller (pro pel' er, n.) may 
mean a person who propels, the word gener- 
ally denotes a screw-propeller («.), that is, 
a rotating devdee used for forcing ships through 
the water, and aeroplanes and airships through 


the air. A screw-propeller has tivo, three, 
or four blades projecting spoke-wise from a 
central boss mounted on a shaft. Each blade 
is twisted, the twist increasing from the 
root to the tip, which is almost at right 
angles to the propeller's axis. The marine 
propeller, often called a screw, was first 
used for propelling steam-vessels in the early 
nineteenth centur)’, although its possibilities 
for the purpose had long been realized. 
T-arge modem liners have triple and quadruple 
screw-propellers. -A. propeller placed in the 
front of an aeroplane, and having a pulling, 
instead of a pushing, force, is properly termed 
a tractor airscrew. 

From L. prdpellcre to drive in front. See 
pulse [ij. 



Propel. — A farmer propelling with a pole a punt 
loaded with pumokins. 


propensity (pro pen' si ti), n. A ten- 
dency : a bent ; a natural inclination, 
(F. penchant, tendance.) 

Everj'one has propensities of one kind or 
another. Some have a propensity' to gener- 
osi^-y, others, unfortunately, seem to have a 
propensity to evil. A man who shows good 
feeling towards another may be said to dis- 
play friendly propensities towards him. but 
this is an old-fashioned phrase. 

From L. prOpensus, p.p. of propendere to 
hang fonvard, and E. suffix -ily. Syn. : Bias, 
disposition, procliviU*, proneness. Ant. : Aver- 
sion, dislike, distaste. 

proper (prop' er), ad]. Own ; belonging 
particularly (to) ; correct ; decent ; suitable ; 
handsome ; in grammar, denoting a noun 
that names a particular person, place, etc. ; 
in heraldry, in the natural colour, n. A 
religious sendee or part of it for a special 
occasion. (F. propre, correcte, bienseant, 
apte, beau, propre, naturel.) 

People and places are given proper names 
— such as George, Ohio — to distinguish them 
from other people and places. Such names 
always begin wdth a capital letter. Proper 
manners are correct manners ; proper clothes 
are the clothes suitable for the occasion on 
which they are worn. 

Moses, we are told in the Bible (Hebrews 
xi, 23), was a proper, or handsome, child. 
If we speak of the garden proper, we mean 
the flower-garden, or garden strictly so 
called, as opposed to the kitchen-garden. 
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When used in this sense, the adjective follows propliecy (prof' e si), n. Utterance or 
its noun. A lion proper on a heraldic shield speech inspired by God ; a prediction ; 

would be represented as of a tawny brown, the gift or power of foretelling the future, 

the natural colour of the animal. The {F.proph6tie,pr6diciion.) 
proper of the Mass («.) is that part of the Prophecy generally means divinely in- 
Mciss that varies. spired foretelling. The prophecy of Christ 

A proper fraction (n.) is a true fraction, (Matthew xxiv, 2) that the temple would be 
one which is less than unity. For example, destroyed was fulfilled when Jerusalem was 

and J are proper fractions, but i is an completely overthrown by the Romans under 

improper fraction, for it is more than unity. Titus, after a terrible siege, in a.d. 70. We 

To do one’s work properly (prop' er li, speak of the Messiah of prophecy, that is, 

adv.) is to do it correctly or honestly. The the Messiah prophesied by the prophets of the 
boy who scamps his tasks should be properly. Old Testament. 

in the sense of thoroughl5', ashamed of him- From O.F. .through L.L. from Gr. 

self. Propemess (prop' er nes, n.) is the state propheteia gift of prophecy. See prophet, 
or quality of being proper in any sense. prophesy (prof' e si), v.t. To foretell. 

M.E. and O.F. propre, L. proprius one’s own, n.i. To utter prophecies. (R propheliser, 
particular. Syn. : adj. Fit, own, particular. predire ; prononcer des propheiies.) 

peculiar, seemly. Ant. : adj. General, improper. Prophesying, or inspired utterance, espe- 
unfit, unseemly, wrong. ciaUy prediction is described many times in 

properispomenon (pro per i spo' me the Bible. For example, Caiaphas, the high 

non ; pro per i spom' e non), adj. In Greek priest (John xi, 49-52), prophesied that Christ 
grammar having a circumflex accent (A) on would die for the Jews, and that He would 
the last syllable but one. n. A Greek word " gather in one the children of God that 
having such an accent. were scattered abroad.” 

Gr. from pro- in front, perispomenos p.p. of For ordinary' people, the best maxim is 
perispdn to mark w'ith a circumflex on last “ Never prophesy till you Icnow.” In a 

syllable, literally, to draw from around. figurative sense, we may say that the early 

property (prop' er ti), n. A peculiar swallow prophesies, or heralds, a good 

quality of a thing ; attribute ; that which a summer. A prophesier (prof ' e si er, n.) is a 

person owns ; a possession or possessions ; prophet, or else one who claims to foretell 

estate ; ownership ; (pi.) articles used in future events. In the seventeenth century 

theatrical performances. (F. proprUU, the Puritans were called prophesiers. 

qualiti, biens-fonds, accessoires.) From O.F. profecier. 

Extreme hardness is a property of dia- See prophecy. Syn. : 
monds *, perfume a proper!^ of most roses. Foretell, herald, pre- 

Property, in the sense of possessions, is diet, prognosticate, 
divided by English law into real property propket (prof et), 
and personal property, the first being free- fore- 

hold estate, and the second everything else. tells events^ ; one 
When we borrow a book we should remember who speaks m the 

that it is the property of the lender. name of God ; a 

Besides the scenery and costumes used religious leader. (F. 

in the staging of a play, certain articles, prophete.) 
called properties, are also required. These The prophets of 
include stage furniture, and odds-and-ends, the Old Testarnent 
such as coats hanging on a hat-stand, or were men inspired 

the snuff-box, etc., used by some character fo teach and convey 
in the play. The stage properties are in "’iJl of God. A 

the charge of the property-man («.), property- prophet was a spokes- 

master (n.), or property-woman (n.) of the man, and this is the 

theatre or company, and are kept, when not real meaning of the 

in use, in a property-room (n.). ryord. Besides de- 

A property qualification (n.) is a qualifi- livering their mes- 

cation for voting at a parliamentary or local sages, they often 

government election, based on the ownership foretold events that 

or occupation of. property. The possession would . punish sin 

of property of m certain value is also a and disobedience. It 

condition of holdmg office in the case of was because of this 

magistrates, etc. \ that the word prophet 

A tax levied on ail owner of houses or lands came to signify a 

is a property-tax (n\) as opposed to income- seer rather than 

tax, which is le,vieii^n income. A man who teacher, 

owns lands and houses is said to be propertied Of tha sixteen 

(prop' er tid, adj.). \ prophets who gave 

M.E. proprete through, F. from L. proprietaSt their names to 
from proprius proper. Syn. : Attribute, char- boolrs of the Old 
acter, estate, possession, wealth. Testament, four — 
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Ilaiah at Pi^ur” t>T 
Frederic Shield*. 
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Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel — are 
called the major prophets. The remaining 
prophets of the Old Testament, from Hosca 
to Malachi, are known as the minor prophets. 
All these and their writings are referred to 
collectively' in the Nev.' Testament as the 
prophets. The Bible also gives a few 
instances of prophetesses (prof' et cs ez, ii.pl.), 
or women prophets. 

The special title of " the Prophet *’ was 
given to Mohammed (569-632), the founder 
of Islam, or Mohammedanism. His claims to 
prophethood (prof'et hud, n.), or prophetship 
(prof' et ship, ii.), which is the office or 
calling of a prophet, were not made until he 
reached middle life. 

A prophetic (pro fet' ik, adj.), or prophetical 
(pro fet' ik al, adj.) utterance or book is one 
that predicts or prophesies. In a colloquial 
sense, a person who is able to point out the 
future trend of events is said to have the 
prophetic gift, or to speak prophetically (pro 
fet' ik al li, adv.). Meteorological forecasts are 
based upon scientific observations and de- 
ductionSj but there are weather prophets, 
such as shepherds, who without any such 
aids often predict the weather with remark- 
able accuracy. 

F. prophitc, from Gr. prophetes spokesman, 
prophet. Sys. : Foreteller, predictor, seer. 

prophylactic (prof i lak' tik), adj. 
Defending from or intended to prevent 
disease ; preventive. n. A preventive 
medicine. (F, prophylaclique.) 

In malarial districts quinine is used as 
a prophy'Iactic against fever. Its use might 
be de.scribcd as a prophylactic measure. 
The prevention of disease is called prophy- 
laxis (prof i laks' is, n.). 

From Gr. prophylaklikos, from p.p. of pro- 
phylasscin to guard in front, from pro- in front, 
pliylasscin to guard. 

propinquity (pro ping' kwi ti), n. 
Nearness in time, position or relation- 
ship : similarity. (F. proximitd, parcnle, 
similarite.) 

From L. propinquitas from propivqmts near, 
neighbouring, from propc near. 

propitiate (pro pish' i at), v.t. To 
appease ; to conciliate ; to render favour- 
ably inclined. (F. apaisey, coucilier, rendre 
propicc.) 

A gift may propitiate a person if he be 
propitiable (pro pish' i abl, adj.), that is, 
able to be propitiated. The object of the 
propitiator (pro pish' i a tor, n.) or one who 
.appeases or conciliates, may be to remove 
ill-will or offence, or else to create goodw-ill 
where ill-will existed. 

The act of propitiating is propitiation 
(pro pish i fi' shun, n.), which may mean 
either the process of making one person 
favourably disposed to another, or else 
an atonement. In the New Testament the 
word is used twice, with reference to the 
atonement that Christ made by His death 
for the sins of mankind. 


A propitiatory (pro pish' i a to ri, adj.) 
remark is one intended to conciliate. A 
dog may be said to give a propitiatory, or 
ingratiating wag of its tail, after some 
misdeed, to show that it wishes to appease 
its master's anger. 

A propitious (pro pish' us, adj.) day for 
.an enterprise is one that is suitable for or 
favourable to it. To a sailor, a propitious 
breeze is one that blows in the right direction. 
When all goes well, we may s.ay, in a figura- 
tive sense, that the Fates are propitious, 
or well-disposed ; in other words, they seem 
to be propitiously (pro pish' us li, adv.) or 
favourably inclined. 

From L. proptiidliis, p.p. of propilidre to 
render favourable. Syx. ; Appc.asc, conciliate, 
pacify. Akt. t Aggravate, alienate, antag- 
onize, estrange, irritate. 

propolis (prop' 6 lis), n. The vegetable 
cement used by bees for fastening their 
combs and repairing the hive. (F. propolis.) 

Propolis is a resin obtained from the buds 
of trees, especially those of the horse chest- 
nut. It is reddish brown in colour, becoming 
darker and harder on e.xposure. Bees use 
it to fi.x their combs in place and for filling 
up chinks in the interior of the hive. If 
the hive is invaded by some intruder too 
large to be removed, they kill it and then 
neatly cover the body with propolis. 

Gr. = suburb, also bee-glue. Syn. : Bco- 
gluo. 



comparative relation of one thing to another ; 
ratio ; a share ; the symmetrical arrange- 
ment or adjustment of the parts of a whole ; 
in mathematics, the identity or equality of 
two ratios ; the rule of three ; (pi.) d 
sions. v.t. To make (somethine'es, may be 
tionate (to) ; to distribute or i«^mty by those 
(F. proportion, part, raison, ance to the main- 
rdgle de proportion, ditv-s. 
tioiincr.) a doublet. 

A I.arge proportion of/ shun), n. The act of 
England lives in towrward ; an impelling in- 
of agricultural to lacion, impulsion, poussde.) 
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smaller each year. When buying a horse 
it is wise to consider its proportions, as the 
pace and general usefulness of the animal 
depends on proportion or symmetry. We 
may be said to proportion a thing if we 
divide it in fair shares among a number of 
people. 

The two ratios 3 to 0 and r5 to 30 are 
identical. Their equality is proportion. 
In arithmetic proportion is the rule by which, 
from three given numbers, a fourth may be- 
found bearing the same ratio to the third 
as the second does to the first. 

We are likely to succeed in life in pro- 
portion to the amount of endeavour we put 
into our work. We should only spend 
money on pleasure in proportion to our 
income. It is out of proportion for a man 
earning ^300 a year to spend ;^50 on a 
holiday. 

The height of a room should be propor- 
tional (pro por' shun al, adj.) or proportionate 
(pro por' shun at, adj.), that is, in proportion, 
to its size. Proportionable (pro por' shun 
abl, adj.) has the same meaning but is 
seldom used. In mathematics two quanti- 
ties are proportional if they have a constant 
ratio. 

A thing that is adjusted or formed in 
due relation to something else is propor- 
tioned, (pro por' sbund, adj.). A person is 
said to be well-proportioned if his figure 
is graceful and symmetrical. Proportion- 
ableness (pro por' shun abl nes, n.), pro- 
portionality (pro por shun aT i ti, n.) and 
proportionateness (pro por' shun at nes, n.) 
all mean the quality of being in proportion, 
but these are words rarely used. 

A house is designed proportionably (pro 
por' shun ab li, adv.) or proportionally (pro 
por' shim al li, adv.) if designed so as to 
have the proper proportion of parts. 

To adjust something according to some 
settled principle or to make it proportional is 
to proportionate (pro por' shun at, v.t.) it. A 
judge may be said to proportionate the 
punishment to the crime. 

A proportionalist (pro por' shim al ist, «.) 
is one who plans the proportions of any- 
thing, or one who believes in proportionalism 
(pro por' shim al izm, n.). This is the fact 
that chemical elements combine in definite 
proportions. It is also a scheme for making 
representation in Parliament proportional 
to the number of votes given to each party. 
{See proportional representation.) 

A thing is proportionless (pro por' shun 
ies, adj ) if it is shapeless or without pro- 
portion. The proportionment (pro por' shim 
ina'giSuK..^ of a sum of money is the dividing 

A tax levzr a number of persons or institu- 
is a property-tccive a proper share to each, 
tax, which is leviiAoriio (acc. -oii-em) symmetry, 
owns lands and hou to, porho portion. 

(prop' er tid, adj.). representation (pro 

M.E. proprete throu^e zen _ta' shun), n. A 
from proprius proper, elections designed to 
acter, estate, possession.sentation proportional 


to their size. (F. reprdseniatioii proportion- 
nelle.) 

Under the system of proportional repre- 
sentation, as it has been adopted in South 
Africa and Ireland, large constituencies 
are formed, each returning several members. 
Voters are instructed on their ballot paper 
to name a second, third or fourth choice, 
according to the number of members to 
be elected. 

To be certain of election, a candidate has 
to secure a definite quota of votes. This 
quota is ascertained, after the election, by 
dividing the total number of votes polled by 
a number representing one more than the 
number of seats to be fiUed and adding one 
to the result. In a total poll of twenty 
thousand, where there are four members 
to be chosen, a candidate who receives 
4,oox votes is certain to be elected. 

If one candidate polls 5,001 votes instead 
of the necessary 4,001, the surplus 1,000 
votes are distributed between the candidates 
shown as the second choice on their 1,000 
ballot papers. This will probably result 
in another or others obtaining the required 
quota. 

If there is still a vacant seat the candidate 
now at the bottom of the poll is declared 
defeated and his ballot papers are examined 
with a view to transferring them to the 
voter’s next choice. This done, the ne.\t 
lowest candidate is declared defeated and his 
ballot papers transferred in the same way. 
.The process may be repeated until the 
required number of candidates have obtained 
the necessary quota. 



Propose. — Loyalists drink *‘To the Kiny,* whoic 
health has been proposed. 


propose (pro poz'), v.t. To bring lor- 
ward for consideration or acceptance ; to 
set up as an end or aim ; to intend ; to 
nominate for election ; to suggest as a 
toast, u.i. To form an intention ; to make 
an offer of marriage. (F. proposer, presenter, 
avoir dessein, se proposer.) 

At a club committee meeting a member 
may propose a new rule. He may mso 
propose the election of a new mcmter. 
If the committee proposes to alter tne 
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constitution of the club, they may have 
to call a general meeting of all the members. 
At a wedding it is usual to propose the 
health of the bride and bridegroom. Collo- 
quially, we may say a man proposes when he 
asks a woman to marry him. 

A suggestion or plan brought forward 
for a discussion is a proposal (pro poz' al, 
«.). Colloquially we speak of an offer of 
marriage as a proposal. The person making 
or bringing forward a proposal is a proposer 
(pro poz' er, n.). 

F. proposer, from L. pro before, and F. poser 
to place. See compose, pose. 

proposition (prop 6 zish' lin), «. A 
proposed scheme ; a commercial enterprise ; 
an assertion ; in logic, a statement in which 
something is affirmed or denied ; in mathe- 
matics, a formal statement of a theorem 
or problem. (F. propos, proposition.) 

One partner in a business may bring 
fonvard a proposition to enlarge 
the undertaking. A business 
that makes a good profit each 
year is a paying proposition for 
the o\\’ners. 

In geometry, a proposition 
may require us to prove some 
fact, such for example as that 
two sides of a triangle are 
greater than the third ; or it 
may set a task to be done, as 
for instance to describe an 
equilateral triangle on a given 
straight line. 

When we state that two and 
two are four, we are expressing 
a logical proposition. An asser- 
tion or argument consisting of 
or based on a logical propo- 
sition is propositional (prop 6 zish' lin al, 
adj.). 

From L. propositid (acc. -6n-em). See pro- 
pose. 

propound (pro pound'), v.t. To offer 
for consideration ; to put forward for 
solution ; to put forward (a scheme) ; to 
produce (a legid document) in order to estab- 
lish its legality. (F. proposer, exposer, 
avancer, mettre cn avaiit.) 

A person may propound a riddle or 
conundrum. To propound a will is to 
produce it, before the proper authorities, 
for the purposes of probate. Anyone who 
brings fonvard a theoiy or a scheme for 
consideration, or one who asks a riddle, is 
a propounder (pro pound' er, ji.). 

From L. prOponere to put forth, through older 
E. propone, propottne. 

propraetor (pro pre' tor), n. One who, 
after holding the office of praetor in ancient 
Rome, was given the citdl administration of 
a province. (F. ptopretciir.) 

After holding his office for a j’ear in 
Rome, the praetor was usually sent, with 
the title of propraetor, to govern a protince 
not under militarv' control. Sometimes a 


propraetor was sent to act as judge in chil 
cases to a province administered by a 
proconsul in command of an army. 

L. in same sense. Sec praetor. 

proprietor (pro pri' i tor), n. An 
owner ; one who has a legal right or title 
to anjdhing whether in possession or not. 
(F. propridtaire.) 

The proprietor of a house is not neces- 
sarily the occupier of it. The proprietors of 
a large concern such as a newspaper, are 
sometimes called the proprietary (pro pri' 
e ta ri, n.). A proprietary ifldj.) article is 
one which some person or persons hav'e the 
sole right to make and sell. The method 
of making it or preparing it is usually 
patented or protected so that it is owned 
as property. After the Indian INIutiny of 
1857 the loyal Rajahs were invested with 
decorations and proprietary rights. 

The owner of a property’' has proprietorial 


rights that belong to him as proprietor. 

In enforcing his rights a proprietor acts 
proprietorially (pro pri e tor' i al h, adv.), 
that is, in defence of his proprietorship 
(pro pri' e tor ship, n.) or ownership. A 
woman who owns property is called a 
proprietress (pro pri' e tres, n.) or pro- 
prietrix (pro pri' e triks, n.). 

From L.L. proprietdrius, from L. proprietds 
property ; the word is altered from former 
proprietary. See property'. 

propriety (pro pri' e ti), n. Fitness ; 
suitability' : correctness of beha-vdour ; {pi.) 
the details of correct conduct. (F. con- 
venance, biensiance, convenances.) 

We should study the propriety or suit- 
ability' of the terms we use in writing a 
business letter. In every'day life certain 
actions, not wrong in themselves, may bo 
considered a breach of propriety by those 
who attach great importance to the main- 
tenance of the proprieties. 

Sec property', which is a doublet. 

propulsion (pro pul' shun), n. The act of 
driving or pushing forward ; an impelling in- 
fluence. (F. propulsion, impulsion, poussde.) 



Proprietary. — Lord Cannxnc mTestins tLe loyal Indian raiahs with 
decorations and proprietary rights after the Indian Mutiny* 


(pro pri e tor' i al, adj.) rights, that is. 
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Formerly ships were driven by the pro- 
pulsion of the wind. To-day they are 
fitted with propulsive (pro pul' siv, adj.) 
machinerJ^ that is, machinery designed 
and able to drive them forward. 

F., from p p. of L. propellere to drive forward. 



Propulsive. — A Chinese vehicle whose propulsive force 
is supplied hr the men. 


propylaeum (prop i le' um), n. The 
entrance to a Greek temple, or other building 
of architectural importance, pi. propylaea 
(prop i le' a). (F. propylee, pvopylces.) 

The propylaeum of a Greek temple usually 
led into a large open court. The Propj-laea 
is the name used particularly^ for the 
magnificent entrance to the Acropolis or 
citadel of ancient Athens. Owing to the 
Peloponnesian war, the Propylaea Avere 
never finished. A propylon (prop' i Ion 71.) 
has a similar function to a propylaeum, 
but is used especially of the massive tower- 
like monumental gateways to the Egyptian 
temples. The Nubian pyramids have 
propylons (prop' i lonz, 7 i.pL) or propyla 
(prop' i la, 7i.pl.) attached to one side. 

L., from Gr. propylaion gateway, portico. 

prorogue (pro rog'), v.t. To discontinue 
the meetings of (a legislative body, more 
especially the British parliament) without 
dissolving it. v.i. To discontinue meetings 
until the next session. (F. proroger.) 

When the king or the government acting 
in the king’s name prorogues parliament a 
day’' is named on which the members will 
assemble for the next session. Prorogation 
(pro ro ga' shim, 71.) differs from an adjourn- 
ment in that afver adjournment business 
is resumed where it left off ; ivhereas after 
prorogation the discussion of any bill has 
to be begun all over again. 

O.F. proroguer, from L. prorogarc to ask publicly 
(for an extension of office), to defer. 


pros-. This is a prefix derived from 
the Greek, meaning to, towards, according 
to, in addition to. (F. pros-.) 

prosaic (pro za' ik), adj. Like or resem- 
bling prose ; lacking poetic beauty ; un- 
interesting ; commonplace. (F. prosaiqitc, 
plat, banal.) 

As poetry lends itself better than prose 
to the fine expression of ideas, and because 
unromantic subjects are usually’' treated in 
prose, we say that a person is prosaic if 
he is commonplace or lacking in imagina- 
tion. One who writes prose is a prosaist 
(pro' za ist, 71.). Sometimes a person with 
a matter of fact nature is also so called. 
Some poets write prosaically (pro za' ik al li, 
adv.). A picture or book that lacks imagina- 
tion and a dull commonplace person both 
have the quality of prosaicness (pro za' ik 
nes, M.). 

Prosaism (pro' za izm, 71.) and prosaicism 
(pro za' i sizm, 71.) mean prosaic manner or 
style. Prosaic phrases or e.xpressions are 
sometimes called prosaisms. 

L.L. prosaicits, from L. prOsa prose. Sy.n’. : 
Dull, flat, ordinary, plain, tame. Axx. : Imag- 
inative, interesting, poetical, stimulating. 

proscenium (pro se' ni um), 7 i. That part 
of the stage in a modern theatre which lies 
between the curtain and the orchestra. 
pi. proscenia (pro se' ni a). (F. pros- 

cenhmi, ava 7 ii-scene.) 

The proscenium of a classical theatre was 
the space betAveen the background and the 
orchestra, Avhere the action took place. 

L., from Gr. proskenion fore-stage. See scene. 

proscribe (proskrib'), Tj.t. Toplace outside 
the protection of the laAv ; to banish ; to 
publish the name of (a person condemned to 
death and the forfeiture of property) ; to e.xile ; 
to denounce (a practice, etc.) as dangerous ; 
to forbid. (F. pi'oscrii-e, condamner, denoncer, 
defendre.) 

The Avord is chiefly used in reference to the 
punishment meted out to political offenders 
in ancient Rome. When Gains jMariiis 
(155-86 B.C.), the great democratic leader,' 
AA’as nominated consul, his first act Avas to 
proscribe his political opponents. 

His rival Sulla, the leader of the aristo- 
cratic party’, Avas an CA’en more pitiless 
proscriber (pro skrib' er, 71.). On attaining 
poAver in Si b.c., he set on foot a proscription 
(pro skrip' shun, 71.) of the Marians. Lists 
AA-ere posted in public places, bearingthenarnes 
of all those Avho AA’ere outside the protection 
of the laAv and Avhose property might be 
confiscated. Ivlany’- innocent citizens perished 
in the proscriptive (pro skrip' tiA’, adj.) 
executions that folloAA'ed. 

To-day’ A\’e may say that a custom or 
practice is proscribed (pro skribd', adj.) if it 
has been found to be dangerous. 

From L. proscribere to Avrite publicly, to 
outlaAV, confiscate. 
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PROSE 


PROSENGHYMA 




prose (proz), n. Ordinary spoken or 
v.'rittcn language, not in metre ; a prose 
composition ; a liturgical sequence ; tedious 
conversation or writing. adj. Written in 
prose : dull ; prosaic, v.i. To write or talk 
m a tedious manner, v.t. To express in prose ; 
to turn (verse) into prose. (F. prose, 
hanalili ; prosaique, ba72al ; dibiter des 
banalitis ; inctlrc en prose.) 

We carry on our everyday conversation in 
prose and we generally write in prose. In 
our schooldays we write Latin or Greek 
prosas, that is, compositions in the prose 
.style in those languages. 

A person who talks in a dull and tedious 
way may be said to prose. We may be said 
to prose a poem when we paraphrase it in 
prose. In a literal sense a writer of prose is a 
proser (proz' cr, n.), but wo more often use 
the word in speaking of someone who writes 
or speaks in a dull commonplace way. An 
old-fashioned name for one who writes in 
prose is prose-man («.). 

We give the name of ■ j.’ 

prose-poem («.) to a work 
or passage in prose which 
has some of the features 
of poetry, especially 
rhythm and feeling. The 
last chapter of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes is a good 
example of what is meant 
by the term. 

From L. prosa, for proversa 
{ornli u), straightlonvard, 
direct (speech). Ant,: Poctrj', 
rhyme, verse. 

prosector (pro sek' tor), 

11 . One who dissects dead 
bodies in preparation for 
anatomical lectures, or for 
purpo.ses of research ; an 
assistant to an anatomist 
or surgeon. (F. prosecteur.) 

A surgeon or a lecturer 
in anatomy employs a pro- 
sector to dissect and pre- 
pare the dead bodies of 
liuman beings or animals 
for demonstration pur- 
poses, or for research work. 

This act of prosection (pro sek' shim, «.) is 
carried out in a laboratory called a prosec- 
torium (pro sek tor' i um, «.). 

Most medical and scientific institutions 
have prosectoria (pro sek tor' i a, n.pl.) fitted 
up for this purpose. One who performs 
prosectorial (pro sek tor' i al, adj.) duties for 
a college or society is said to hold a prosector- 
ship (pro sek' tor ship, ;;,). 

L.L. = anatomist, from pruscciits, p.p. of pro- 
ifcarc to cut up. 

prosecute (pros' e kut), v.t. To follow 
up ; to pursue ; to institute legal proceedings 
against ; to bring (a person) before a court 
for some offence ; to carry on or be engaged 
in (a trade or business), v.i. To act as 
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a prosecutor. (F. poitrsuivre, citer : porter 
plaiiite.) 

A person is prosecutable (pros' 6 kut abl, 
adj.) if he can be proceeded against for his 
actions in a court of law. An act is prosecu- 
table if it renders the doer liable to be 
prosecuted. The process of prosecuting is 
prosecution (pros e ku' shun, ii.). In the 
sense of carrying on with a view to some end 
or object, we speak of the prosecution of a 
war or of a business. The prosecution of a 
criminal is the bringing of him before a court 
of law to answer to a charge. Those who 
institute legal proceedings against another 
or others, and the counsel employed by them 
may be called collectively the prosecution. 

One who brings a charge against another, 
especially in a criminal court, is a prosecutor 
(pros' e ku tor, «.). A government official 
called the Public Prosecutor («.), or the 
Director of Public Prosecutions, prosecutes 
on behalf of the Crown where an offence is 

of such a nature that the 

.. I 1 offender should be prose- 

cuted in the interests of the 
public. A woman who 
prosecutes may be ealled a 
prosecutrix (pros' e ku 
triks, 11 .). 

We may prosecute an 
inquiry with a view to 
obtaining correct informa- 
tion on some matter. If 
a man steals our purse 
we may prosecute him, 
A kind - hearted person 
often refuses to prosecute 
if he thinks that the thief 
succumbed to sudden 
temptation. 

From L. prosccuius, p.p. of 
prosequi to follow, chase. 
Syn. : Arraign, charge, indict, 
summon. 

proselyte (pros' 6 lit), 
n. One who has been 
newly converted to a re- 
ligion, opinion, or political 
party. (F. prosilyte.) 

This is used especially of 
those of the Gentile races 
who were converted to the 
Jewish faith. If they did not fulfil all the 
requirements of the law of Moses, they were 
called the proselytes of the gate, but those 
who accepted and followed the whole law 
were known as proselytes of righteousness. 

To convert someone to a new religion or 
opinion is to proselytize (pros' e li tiz, v.t.)' 
him. Those who are very enthusiastic about 
their own beliefs and convictions often have 
a desire to proselytize iy.i.). One who does 
this is a proselytizer (pros' e li tfz 6r, ii.), and 
his action is proselsdism (pros' 6 lit izm, «.). 

O.F. proselile, through L.L. from Gr. prose- 
lytes one who has come or arrived. 

prosenchyma (pro seng' ki ma), ii. The 
supporting and conducting tissue of plants. 
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Proie. — Mr. Arnold Bcnncll, the author 
of many popular noyefi and a number 
of other proic work«. 



PROPYLAEUM 


PROSCRIBE 


Formerly ships were driven by the pro- 
pulsion of the wind. To-day they are 
fitted with propulsive (pro pul' siv, adj.) 
machinery', that is, machinerr' designed 
and able to drive them fonvard. 

F., from p p. of L. propelkre to drive forward. 



Propulsive. — A Chinese vehicle whose propulsive force 
is supplied by the xnan. 

propylaeum (prop i le' um), «. The 
entrance to a Greek temple, or other building 
of architectural importance, pi. propylaea 
(prop i le' a). (F. propylee, propylees.) 

The prop)’Iaeum of a Greek temple usually 
led into a large open court. The Propjdaea 
is the name used particularly for the 
magnificent entrance to the Acropolis or 
citadel of ancient Athens. Owing to the 
Peloponnesian war, the Proptdaea were 
never finished. A propylon (prop' i Ion n.) 
has a similar function to a propylaeum, 
but is used especially of the massive tower- 
like monumental gateways to the Egyptian 
temples. The Nubian pyramids have 
propylons (prop' i lonz, it.pl.) or propyla 
(prop' i la, n.pl.) attached to one side. 

L., from Gr. propylaioti gateway, portico. 

prorogue (pro rog'), v.t. To discontinue 
the meetings of (a legislative body, more 
especially the British parliament) without 
dissolving it. v.i. To discontinue meetings 
until the next session. (F. proroger.) 

When the king or the government acting 
in the king’s name prorogues parhament a 
da}-- is named on which the members udll 
assemble for the next session. Prorogation 
(pro ro ga' shun, n.) differs from an adjourn- 
ment in that after adjournment business 
is resumed where it left off ; whereas after 
prorogation the discussion of any bill has 
to be begun all over again. 

O.F. proroqucr, from L. prorogdrc to ask publicly 
(for an extension of office), to defer. 


pros-. This is a prefix derived from 
the _ Greek, meaning to, towards, according 
to, in addition to. (F. pros-.) 

prosaic (pro za' ik), adu Like or resem- 
bling prose ; lacking poetic beauW ; un- 
interesting ; commonplace. (F. prosaiqtie, 
plat, banal.) 

As poetry lends itself better than prose 
to the fine expression of ideas, and because 
unromantic subjects are usually treated in 
prose, we say that a person is prosaic if 
he is commonplace or lacking in imagina- 
tion. One who writes prose is a prosaist 
(pro' za isfc, «.). Sometimes a person with 
a matter of fact nature is also so called. 
Some poets write prosaically (pro za' ik al li, 
adv.). A picture or book that lacks imagina- 
tion and a dull commonplace person both 
have the quahty of prosaicness (pro za' ik 
nes, J2.). 

Prosaism (pro' za izm, n.) and prosaicism 
(pro za' i sizm, ii.) mean prosaic manner or 
style. Prosaic phrases or expressions are 
sometimes called prosaisms. 

L.L. prosaicns, from L. prosa prose. Syn. : 
Dull, flat, ordinary, plain, tame. .Axx. : Imag- 
inative, interesting, poetical, stimulating. 

proscenium (pro se' ni um), n. That part 
of the stage in a modern theatre which lies 
between the curtain and the orchestra. 
pi. proscenia (pro se' ni a). (F. pros- 

ceniuin, avant-scene.) 

The proscenium of a classical theatre was 
the space betrveen the background and the 
orchestra, where the action took place. 

L., from Gr. proskenion fore-stage. See scene. , 

proscribe (proskrib'), t'.f. Toplace outside 
the protection of the law ; to banish ; to 
publish the name of (a person condemned to 
death and the forfeiture of property) ; to exile ; 
to denounce (a practice, etc.) as dangerous ; 
to forbid. (F. proscrire, condamner, denoncer, 
defendre.) 

The word is chiefly used in reference to the 
punishment meted out to political offenders 
in ancient Rome. When Gaius Marius 
(155-86 B.C.), the great democratic leader,' 
was nominated consul, his first act was to 
proscribe his political opponents. 

His rival Sulla, the leader of the aristo- 
cratic party, was an even more pitiless 
proscriber (pro skrib' er, n.). On attaining 
power in Si b.c., he set on foot a proscription 
(pro skrip' shun, n.) of the Marians. Lists 

were posted in public places, bearingthenarnes 

of all those who were outside the protection 
of the law and whose property might be 
confiscated. Many innocent citizens perished 
in the proscriptive (pro skrip' tiv, ad].] 
executions that followed. 

To-day we may sax' that accustom or 
practice is proscribed (pro skribd', adj.) if n 
has been found to be dangerous. 

From L. prOscribere to write publicly, to 
outlaw, confiscate. 


PROSE 


PROSENCHYMA 


prose (proz), n. Ordinary spoken or 
■written language, not in metre ; a prose 
composition ; a liturgical sequence ; tedious 
conversation or writing. adj. Written in 
prose ; dull ; prosaic, v.i. To -^vrite or talk 
in a tedious manner. vJ. To express in prose ; 
to turn (verse) into prose. (F. prose, 
banaliti; prosaiqiie, banal; debiter des 
banalitis ; metlre en prose.) 

We carry on our everyday conversation in 
prose and we generally write in prose. In 
our schooldays we write Latin or Greek 
proses, that is, compositions in the prose 
style in those languages. 

A person who talks in a dull and tedious 
way may be said to prose. We may be said 
to prose a poem when we paraphrase it in 
prose. In a literal sense a writer of prose is a 
proser (proz' er, n.), but we more often use 
the word in speaking of someone who writes 
or speaks in a dull commonplace way. An 
old-fashioned name for one who writes in 
prose is prose-man (jj.). 

We give the name of 
prose-poem (m) to a work 
or passage in prose which 
has some of the features 
of poetry, especially 
rhythm and feeling. The 
last chapter of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes is a good 
example of what is meant 
by the term. 

From L. prosa, for prdvcrsa 
(or aii d), straightforward , 
direct (speech). Ant.: Poetiy, 
rhyme, verse. 

prosector (prosek'tor), 
n. One who dissects dead 
bodies in preparation for 
anatomical lectures, or for 
purposes of research ; an 
assistant to an anatomist 
or surgeon. (F. prosecieiir.) 

A surgeon or a lecturer 
in anatomy employs a pro- 
sector to dissect and pre- 
pare the dead bodies of 
human beings or animals 
for demonstration pur- 
poses, or for research work. 

This act of prosection (pro sek' shun, n.) is 
carried out in a laboratory called a prosec- 
torium (pro sek tor' i um, n.). 

Most medical and scientific institutions 
have prosectoria (pro sek tor' i a, n.pl.) fitted 
up for this purpose. One who performs 
prosectorial (pro sek tor' i al, adj.) duties for 
a college or society is said to hold a prosector- 
ship (pro sek' tor ship, n.). 

L.L. = anatomist, from prosectus, p.p. of pro- 
secdrc to cut up. 

prosecute (pros' e kut), v.t. To follow 
up ; to pursue ; to institute legal proceedings 
against ; to bring (a person) before a court 
for some oflfence ; to carry on or be engaged 
in (a trade or business), v.i. To act as 


a prosecutor. (F. poursuivre, citer ; porter 
plainte.) 

A person is prosecutable (pros' e kut abl, 
adj.) if he can be proceeded against for his 
actions in a court of law. An act is prosecu- 
table if it renders the doer liable to be 
prosecuted. The process of prosecuting is 
prosecution (pros e ku' shun, n.). In the 
sense of carrying on 'vrith a -view to some end 
or object, we sj)eak of the prosecution of a 
war or of a business. The prosecution of a 
criminal is the bringing of him before a court 
of law to answer to a charge. Those who 
institute legal proceedings against another 
or others, and the counsel employed by them 
may be called collectively the prosecution. 

One who brings a charge against another, 
especially in a criminal court, is a prosecutor 
(pros' e ku tor, n.). A government official 
called the Public Prosecutor («.), or the 
Director of Public Prosecutions, prosecutes 
■on behalf of the Crown where an offence is 
of such a nature that the 
offender should be prose- 
cuted in the interests of the 
public. A woman who 
prosecutes may be called a 
prosecutrix (pros' e ku 
triks, n.). 

We may prosecute an 
inquiry with a view to 
obtaining correct informa- 
tion on some matter. If 
a man steals our purse 
we may prosecute him. 
A kind - hearted person 
often refuses to prosecute 
if he thinks that the thief 
succumbed to sudden 
temptation. 

From L. proseciitns, p.p. of 
prosequi to follow, chase. 
Syn. ; Arraign, charge, indict, 
summon. 

proselyte (pros' e lit), 
n. One who has been 
newly converted to a re- 
ligion, opinion, or political 
party. (F. proselyte.) 

This is used especially of 
those of the Gentile races 
who were converted to the 
Jewish faith. If they did not fulfil aU the 
requirements of the law of Moses, they were 
called the proselytes of the gate, but those 
who accepted and followed the whole law 
were known as proselytes of righteousness. 

To convert someone to a new religion or 
opinion is to proselytize (pros' e li tiz, v.t.)' 
hirn. Those who are very enthusiastic about 
their own beliefs and convictions often have 
a desire to proselytize (v.i.). One who does 
tWs is a proselytizer (pros' e li tiz er, n.), and 
his action is proselytism (pros' e lit izm, ^^.). 

O.F. proselite, through L.L. from Gr. prose- 
lytos one who has come or arrived. 

prosencliyma (pro seng' ki ma), n. The 
supporting and conducting tissue’ of plants. 
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Prose. — Mr. Arnold Bennett, the author 
of many popular novels and a number 
of other prose works. 



PHOSIFY 


PROSPECTUS 


Prosenchyma is composed chiefly of long 
spindle-shaped cells. It has two main pur- 
poses. One is to hold the stems and stalks 
erect, and in doing this it is often converted 
into wood}"^ tissue by the thickening of the 
cell-walls. The other is to lead the water and 
the chemicals on which the plant feeds from 
their place of origin to the growing parts. 
Tissues and cells connected with the prosen- 
chyma are called prosenchymatous (pros en 
kim'atus, adj.). 

Modem Gr., from pros to, cngkhyma infusion, 
prosify (proz' i fi), v.t. To turn (poetry^) 
into prose ; to make prosaic, v.i. To write 
prose. (F. rendre prosaiqiie, prosaiser ; derive 
en prose.) 

Poetry as a rule has a charm which prose 
cannot attain. To prosify is, therefore, 
generally used in the sense of destroying this 
charm, and a prosifier (proz' i fi er, n.) is 
one who writes in an uninteresting and un- 
attractive manner. His style is an example 
of prosification (proz i fi ka' shun, n.) or dull, 
lifeless writing. 

From E. prose and suffix -fy. 
prosily (proz' i li), adv. In a prosy 
manner. See under prosy. 

prosody (pros' 6 di), n. That part of the 
study of language that deals with the laws 
and nature of verse. (F. prosodie.) 

Prosody teaches us how stanzas and verses 
are built up by means of accent, rhythm, or 
quantities. A study of prosodiacal (pros 6 
di' ak al, adj.), prosodial (pro so' di al, adj.), 
or prosodic (pro sod' ik, adj.) rules shows us 
how to write verse, how to enjoy poetry 
more, and how to read it better. Prosodian 
(pro so' di an, n.) and prosodist (pros' 6 dist, 
71 .) are rarely-used words meaning one learned 
in prosody. 

From Gr. prosodia accompaniment to a song, 
tone, metrical quantity. See ode. 

prosopopoeia (pros 6 p6 pe' ya), 7t. A 
rhetorical figure by which words are put 
into the mouth of an imaginary being, 
or an abstract idea ; personification, (F. 
prosopopde.) 

When Wordsworth addresses Duty as 
“ stern Daughter of the Voice of God ’’ 
he is using prosopopoeia. 

L., from Gr. prosopopona (prosopon face, per- 
son. poiein to make) to personify. 

prospect (pros' pekt, n. ; pro spekt', v.), 
n. A wide view ; the scenery or landscape 
viewed from a particular point ; the probable 
result or outcome of events ; anticipation or 
expectation ; outlook ; an examination of 
ground for ore or metal ; a sample of ore 
for testing, v.i. To search or explore for 
minerals ; of a mine, to promise or give 
good returns ; to look for something, v.t. 
To explore (a district or ground) for minerals ; 
to work (a mine) experimentally ; to survey. 
(F. perspective, coup d’ceil, anticipation, 
i'^rospection, prise d'essai ; pi-ospecter.) 
to We may plan to climb a mountain to 
O.F the commanding prospect from the 
(for an After a long climb the prospect of a 


rest and a meal is pleasant. Young people 
may worry because they think they have no 
prospects, that is, chances of future success. 
Reading may open out fresh prospects or 
mental views to the mind of the reader. 

A miner prospects or examines the soil ol 
a new claim for minerals. A student may 
prospect among old' records in order to 
establish a historical fact. Before introducing 
his budget, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
prospects all the sources of revenue. 



Prospector. — A parts’ of gold prospectors on the 
Pbilp River* Papua. 


Success is prospective (pro spek' tiv, adj.) if 
expected or hoped for in the future. A man 
who is about to be married is a prospective 
bridegroom. A law is prospective if it applies 
only to events or actions that take place 
aftep the date it becomes law. Calendars are 
prepared prospectively (pro spek' tiv li, advi\ 
or in advance for the coming year. 

The state of being prospective, or the 
quality of looking ahead is prospectiveness 
(pro spek' tiv nes, «.). A business is prospect- 
less (pros' pekt les, adj.) if it seems to have no 
chance of being successful. A prospector 
(pro spek' tor ; pros' pek tor, n) is one who 
explores country for signs of gold, silver, or 
other metals or minerals. 

See prospectus. 

prospectus (pro spek' tus), n. A cir- 
cular or booklet giving particulars of a 
literarj’ work about to be published, of a 
school or other institution, or of a public 
company about to be floated, pi. pros- 
pectuses (pro spek' tus ez). (F. prospectus.) 

A prospectus contains information on 
points likely to be of interest to the public. 
A company prospectus states the names of 
the directors, how much capital is needed, 
the objects for which it will be used, and the 
conditions under which it will be issued. 

L. = view, from p.p. of prospiccrc to loot 
forth. 
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PROSPER 


PROTASIS 


prosper (pros' per), v.i. To make fortu- 
nate or successful, v.i. To be fortunate or 
successful : to succeed ; to thrive. (F. 
favoriser, profiler ; reiissir, prosperer.) 

A tradesman vrho makes a success of his 
business is said to prosper. A plan prospers 
if it turns out satisfactorily for those con- 
cerned. We may jocularly call on fate 
to prosper a strange or difficult undertaking. 

A town in which there is little unemploy- 
ment and good wages are earned by the 
citizens may be said to be prosperous (pros' 
per us, adj.). .A prosperous breeze is one 
blowing in the direction which helps a sailing 
vessel. 

' After the World War trade enjo3’'ed 
a short period of great prosperity (pros 
per' i ti, «.), which is the condition of being 
prosperous. Then there came a time of 
depression when our great industries fared 
much less prosperously (pros' per us li, adv.). 

F.. prosperer, L. prosperare, from prosper 
favourable, from pro according to, and root sper- 
hope. Syn. ; v. Aid, benefit, flourish, profit. 
Axt. : V. Balk, decline, fail, hinder, obstruct. 

prosthesis (pros' the sis), n. The addition 
of a letter or sj'Uable .to the beginning of a 
word ; in surgerj-, the supply of artificial 
parts of the body to remed}- defects. (F. 
prosthesc, prothese.) 

A common example of prosthesis is the 
prefix " be,” as it is used in becalm, begrudge, 
beloved. Its effect is to make the word 
more impressive. Such a prefix is prosthetic 
(pros thet' ik, adj.) or used prosthetically 
(pros thet' ik al li, adv.). 

Wonderful operations in surgical prosthesis 
were performed after the World War, 
especiaJh* in repairing or remodelhng faces 
that had been disfigured b\' bomb explosions. 
Flesh and skin from other parts of the body 
were grafted on to the injured portions and 
accomplished mar\’ellous transformation. 

Gr. = an addition. 

prostrate (pros' trat, adj. ; pros trat' ; 
pros' trat, v.), adj. L3dng flat on the ground ; 
overthrown ; powerless ; crushed ; ex- 
hausted. V.I. To la3’’ flat ; to cast down ; 
to overthrow ; to deprive of strength 
or energy* ; to throw (oneself) down 
in reverence. (F. couche, accable, epuise; 
renverser, mctire bas, accabler, e'piiiser, se 
prosUrner.) 

A runner who has lost his wind remains 
prostrate until he reco^-ers. Trees and crops 
ma3' be laid prostrate b3' a gale. A strong 
person ma3- be rendered prostrate or ex- 
hausted b3' either illness or grief. Among 
some Eastern peoples it is the custom for a 
man of low rank to prostrate liimself before 
a noble. The act of prostrating or the state 
of being prostrated is prostration (pros tra' 
shun, 11.). We use this word especially of 
extreme bodil3' weakness or exhaustion. 

From L. prostralus, p.p. of prosienterc to over- 
throw. See street. Syx. : adj. Dejected, power- 
less, prone, r. Destr03', demolish, overthrow, 
ruin. Axx. : adj. Erect, upright.- v. Lift, raise. 


prostyle (pro' stil), adj. Having a portico 
in which the columns, never more than four 
in number, stand out free from the walls of 
the main building to which it belongs, n. A 
portico of this form. (F. prostyle.) 

The Ionic temples of Greece are the chief 
examples of this form of architecture. 

F., through L. from Gr. prostylos (pro before, 
stylos column.) 

prosy (proz' i), adj. Dull or tedious in 
speech or writing ; tiresome ; dull. (F. banal, 
plat, fastidieiix, embetant). 

A prosy lecturer bores his audience. We 
soon get tired of listening to a prosy speech 
or to one dehvered prosily (proz' i li, adv.), 
that is, in an uninteresting, matter-of-fact 
wa3'. A book that has the quality of prosiness 
(proz' i nes, n.) is generally left on the shelf. 

From E. prose and -y. 

protagonist (pro tag' 6 nist), n. The 
leading character in a drama or story ; a 
leading personage ; the champion of a 
cause. (F. protagonisfe, heros, premier role, 
chef, defenseur.) 



ProlasoDist. — Abraham Lincoln* the protagonist of 
the cause of negro liberty in the American Civil 
War, 1861-65. 


In a Greek play, the protagonist was the 
character round whom the action centred. 
To-da3', we may speak of the principal 
character in a modem play, or the central 
figure in an3’- movement or cause as the 
protagonist. Abraham Lincoln (1809-65) was 
the protagonist or champion of the cause 
of negro liberty in America. 

Gr. proiagonistes leading actor, from protos 
first, agonistes agent-n. from agonizesthai 
contend. See agon3'. 

protasis (prot' a sis), n. The introductory 
clause of a conditional sentence ; the first 
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or introductory part of a classical drama. 
pi. protases (prot' a sez). (F. proiase.) 

In the sentence, " If you like, I will come," 
the antecedent clause “ if you like ” is the 
protasis. In the protasis of a Greek drama 
the characters are introduced and the plot 
is explained. Characters that appear in the 
protasis but not in the main part of the play 
are said to be protatic (pro tat' ik, adj.). 

protean (pro' te an), adj. Quickly 
changing shape or appearance ; changing ; 
variable. (F. proteen, changeant, variable.) 

The word is derived from the name of 
Proteus, who, according to the Greek m3rth, 
tended the herds of seals belonging to 
Poseidon, the sea god. He was a prophet, but 
generally managed to elude -those who came 
to consult him by changing his shape. 

The earth's crust may be said to be 
protean, as it has undergone a number of 
changes. A person who constantly changes 
his opinions or his friends is sometimes called 
a Proteus (pro' tus, n.). A genus of eel-like 
amphibians found in dark caves in Central 
Europe is called the proteus by zoologists. 
A proteiform (pro' te i form, adj.) creature 
is one which like the amoeba, formerly 
called proteus, keeps on changing its shape. 

Gr. Proteus, E. adj. suffix -an. Syn. ; Change- 
able, mutable, variable. 

protect (pro tekt'), v.t. To shield or.defend 
from harm or danger ; to assist (home 
products) by placing duties on those im- 
ported ; to ensure payment of (a bill). (F. 
protcger, ddfendre, garantir.) 



Protect. — The catcher in a game of baseball 
wearing pads, glove, and face«guard to protect him. 


A waterproof protects us from the rain. 
A cat protects her kittens from the attack 
of a dog. Machines in a factory are fenced to 
protect the workers from injuiyn A cruiser 
is covered with steel plates to protect her 
from the shells of the enemy. 


_ In commerce, a person is said to protect a 
bill or draft if he provides security for its 
payment. During the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries it was the policy of British 
statesmen to protect home industries bv 
prohibiting or placing heavy customs duties 
on foreign goods. 

When a hen with chickens is frightened, 
she gathers her brood protectingly (pro tek' 
ting li, adv.) or protectively (pro tek' tiv li, 
adv.), that is, in a manner which protects 
them, under her wing. Her act of protecting 
and the state of safety which it gives to the 
chickens are protection (pro tek' shun, n.). 

If a wife is badly treated by her husband 
she may apply to the courts for what is 
called a protection order («.), which compels 
her husband to make her a weekly allowance, 
to give her charge of her children, and to live 
apart from her if she so wishes. 

The skin, fur, and feathers oi manv 
animals are so coloured as to prevent theiii 
from being seen by enemies. Such colouring 
is called protective colouring (».). The white 
plumage and fur of birds and beasts living 
among snow form one example, and the 
sandy colour of the upper side of a flat-fish 
is another. The chameleon is perhaps the 
most remarkable instance, since it changes 
its colour automatically so as to blend with 
changing surroundings. 

In political economy protection means the 
system of placing duties on imports, in order 
to encourage home manufacture and in- 
dustries. This system, also called protection- 
ism (pro tek' shun izm, «.), is supported by a 
protectionist (pro tek' shim ist, «.), who 
upholds protectionist (adj.) or protective 
(pro tek' tiv, adj.) measures and tariffs, and 
so is opposed to what is called free-trade. 

The power or quality of giving protection 
is protectiveness (pro tek' tiv nes, n.). 

From L. prolectiis, p.p. of protegere to cover in 
front. Syn. ; Foster, guard, maintain, screen, 
secure. Ant.: Destroy, endanger, '"jeopardize, 
risk, threaten. 

protector (pro tek' tor), n. One who 
protects from harm or evil ; a guard ; one 
who rules the kingdom during the absence 
or incapacity of the sovereign ; a regent. 
(F. protecieur.) 

A father is the natural protector of his - 
children. Horace Walpole called Charles I 
(1600-49) a protector of the arts. 
woollen pad sometimes worn on the lungs 
in winter is called a chest protector. 

The title of protector of the realm was 
used during the minority of Henry VI 
(1422-71) when this high office was held by 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, the king’s 
uncle. CIliver Cromwell (1653-58) took 
the title of Lord Protector from 1653-5S. 
His protectorate (pro tek' tor at, n.), or 
rule as head of the executive, was in no 
sense a regency, as the rightful kinq. 
Charles H, was at war with the protectora! 
(pro tek' tor al, adj.) government. 
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The word protectorate is used in another 
sense to mean a country which is • under 
the control of another country as regards 
all important matters, such as its foreign 
policy'. Isyasaland, Bechuanaland, and 
Uganda are protectorates of the British 
Empire. 

We exercise protectorship (pro tek' tor 
ship, w.) on those whom we protect, guard 
or care for. A woman who exercises such 
care is a protectress (pro tek' tres, ?!.) or 
protectrix (pro tek' triks, n.). 


A stray dog or cat is protectorless (pro 
tek' tor 'les, adj.) or without a protector. 
A protectory (pro tek' to ri, «.) is a home or 
institution maintained by the Roman 
Catholic Church for destitute children. 

O.F. protectoiir, from L L. protector, from L. 
protegere (p.p. prdlecius) to protect, from pro- 
in front, tegere to cover. S'i'X. : Defender, guard, 
guardian, patron, regent. 

protege (prot' a zha), u. One under 
the protection or patronage of another. 
The feminine is protegee (prot a zha). (F. 
protege.) 

An artist or writer is said to be the protege 
(or protegee) of an influential person who 
makes his or her work known to the public. 

F., p.p. of proteger to protect. See protector. 

proteid (pro' te id), n. One of the class 
of organic compounds now generally called 
proteins. 

Gr. proteios primary, from protos first, and 
chemical suffix -id. 

proteiform (pro' te i form), adj. Veiy 
changeable in form. See under protean. 

protein (pro' te in), u. .A. complex 
compound of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, and usually some sulphur, 
which is one of the necessary’’ foods for a 
lirnng animal. (F. proleine.) 

The proteins include albumen found in 
white of egg. casein found in milk, and 
gelatine. Eggs, milk, and cheese are pro- 
teinaceous (pro te i na' shus, >;.), proteinic 


(pro te in' ik, adj.) or proteinous (pro te' 
i mis, adj.) foods, that is, foods rich in 
proteins. We need proteins to make good 
the waste in the tissues of the body. 

See proteid. Chemical suffix -in. 

proterandrous (prot er an' dnis), adj. 
Having the stamens ready to shed their 
pollen before the stigma is ready to receive 
it. 

The foxglove is proterandrous. Because 
of its proterandry (prot er an' dri, n.) or 
proterandrousness (prot er an' dnis nes, n.) 

it perfects its seeds from 
pollen brought by bumble-bees 
from other foxgloves. If, as in 
the hazel nut, the stigmas are 
ready for the pollen before it is 
ready for them the flower is 
proterogynous (prot er oj ' i mis, 
adj.), that is, it has the quality 
of proterogyny (prot er oj' i ni, 
«.). 

Gr. proteros former, earlier, and 
aner (acc. andr-a) male, stamen 
protest (pro test', v. ; pro' 
test, j!.), v.i. To declare or 
affirm solemnly ; to make a 
formal declaration against some 
act or proposal, v.t. To declare 
or affirm solemnly ; to assert ; 
to make a rvritten declaration 
of. n. A formal statement of 
dissent or disapproval ; a solemn 
declaration. (F. protester, averer, 
objecter; protestation.) 

An accused person may protest his inno- 
cence. We may protest against some ob- 
jectionable action, or, like the Player Queen 
in Hamlet, protest too much (" Hamlet," 
iii, z). Commercially the word has a special 
meaning, and to protest a bill of exchange 
is to mark or note it, through a commissioner 
of oaths, for non-payment or non-accept- 
ance. This formal declaration is a prote.st ; 
a name also given to an "official declaration 
in writing by the master of a ship concerning 
the loss of or damage to his. vessel or its 
cargo. . , 

In various sports, a written applic^pn 
to have a game replayed or declared void, 
or an objection to a player's qualification 
to take part, in a game, is called a protest. 

One making or entering a protest or 
remonstrance on any subject is a protester 
(pro test' er, n.) or, to use a less common 
form, a protestor (pro tes' tor, n.). 'In 
Scottish history the Protesters or Protestors 
were a group of 'zealous 'Tkesbjrterians, who 
in i65o‘refused to join the Royalists. Pro- 
testation (prot es ta' shun, n.) means the 
same as protest, but is generaUj^ used of 
an assertion of opinion with regard to pubUc 
affairs. To do anything protestingly (pro 
test' ing li, adv ) is to do it under protest 
or unwillinglj’-. 

F. protester, from L. protestdri, from pro- 
before, publicly, iestdri to testify, from testis 
witness. 



Proledorate. — A vilUge of the Gang tribe in northern Uganda. wHch 
is a protectorate of Great Britain. The smaller huts are granaries. 
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Protestant (prot' es tant), n. A mem- 
ber of any Christian Church or sect which 
upholds the principle of the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century or which broke 
from the Roman Church at that time ; 
(pro test' ant) one who protests, adj. Relating 
to Protestants or Protestantism ; (pro test' 
ant) protesting, or supporting a protest. 
(F. Protestant.) 

The name Protestant was first given to 
the followers of Luther who protested 
against the decisions of the second Diet 
of Spires (1529). Religious doctrines that 
are characteristic of Protestants go by 
the name of Protestantism (prot' es tant izm, 
«.), which also means the attitude or state of 
being a Protestant. To Protestantize (prot' 
es tant iz, v.t.) a person is to convert him to 
Protestantism. The one converted is said 
to Protestantize {v.i.). 

F., from L. protestans (acc. -ant-em), pres. p. of 
protestciri. See protest. 

Proteus (pro' tus ; pro' te us), n. A genus 
of blind, eel-like amphibians, inhabiting 
caves in Jugo-Slavia. 

The proteus has small legs, a long muzzle 
and bright red gills. It lives in subter- 
ranean" waters and rises at flood-time when 
it is caught by the peasants and sold to 
tourists. 

So called from its variabilit}'. See protean. 



Proteus. “ The proteus, an eel-like amphibious 
creatures having bright red gills. 


protRalainion (pro tha la' mi on), n. 
A song in honour of the bride and bride- 
groom, sung before the marriage. 

This word was first used by Edmund 
Spenser (1552-99), one of whose last 
poems was the Prothalamion, a hjrmn in 
honour of the double wedding of the Lady 
Elizabeth and the Lady Katherine Somerset. 

Coined by Spenser, on the analogy of Gr. 
cpithatamion epithalamium, from Gr. pro before, 
thalamos bridal-chamber. 

protResis (proth' e sis), n. The pre- 
paration of the bread and wine to be used 
in the Eucharist ; that part of the church 
where this ceremony is performed. (F. 
prothese.) 

In the Greek Church the ceremony of 
prothesis is a preliminarj’' consecration and 
forms part of the liturgy itself. 

Gr. from pro before, thesis placing, from tithenai 
to place. 


protRonotary (pro thon 6 ta ri ; 
pro tho no' ta ri), 1!. A chief writer or 
notary ; the chief clerk of certain courts of 
law. Another spelling is protonotary (pro 
ton' 6 ta ri ; pro to no' ta ri). (F. pio- 
tonotaire.) 

The chief clerk or registrar of the English 
Courts of Chancerjr, of Common Pleas 
and of King’s Bench was called a protono- 
tar5^ but these posts do not exist to-day. 
A prothonotary-apostolic {n.) is one of twelve 
prelates attached to the Pope’s court at 
Rome. Formerljr the chief duty of -such 
officials was to keep a record of the " acts," 
that is, the lives and deaths, of the martyrs ; 
but now the most important part of their 
prothonotarial (pro thon- 6 tar' i al, adj.) 
business is to register the papal enactments. 
Those who receive a prothonotaryship (pro 
thon' 6 ta ri ship, n.) are accorded .special 
honour in ecclesiastical ceremonies. The 
college where protonotaries perform their 
duties is a prothonotariat (pro thon 6 tar' i 
at, «.). 

L.L. protonoturiiis, from Gr. protos first, and 
L. notarms notary, clerk. 

protista (pro t\s' ia,), n.pl. The lowest 
forifis of animal and plant life regarded as 
a related group. 

The great German naturalist Haeckel 
(1834-1919) suggested that lowly organisms 
having affinities with both plants and 
animals should be classified as protista, a 
single member of this group being called a 
protist (pro' tist, n.). This classification has 
not been generally adopted by scientists, 

Gr. neuter pi. of proiistos, superlative from 
protos first. 

. proto-. This is a prefix derived from Gr. 
protos first, meaning first, original, or 
primitive. (F. proto-.) 

In the sense of chief, or first, this prefi.x 
enters into the formation of such words as 
protocol, protomartyr, prototype. For his- 
torical purposes proto- is prefixed to ad- 
jectival forms of the names of peoples 
or countries to denote the earliest known 
arts, crafts, language, etc., of the people 
or place. The primitive Arabic alphabet 
might be described as proto-Arabic (pro to 
ar' a bik, 'acf;'.). Before the epoch of Mcnes, 
the first historic king of Egypt, there is 
believed to have been a long period of 
settled government in Egypt. The discoverv 
of prehistoric burials confirms this view of 
a proto-Egyptian (pro to e jip' shan, adj.) 
civilization. The Mycenean art of primitive 
Greece can also be described as proto-Greek 
(pro to grek', adj.) art, and so on. 

In chemistry, proto- is used to denote 
a compound in which the distinctive radical 
or element combines in the lowest proportion 
with another element. For instance proto- 
chloride (pro to klor' id, 11.) of iron contains 
the lowest, as opposod to its perchloridc, 
which contains the highest proportion of 
"iron. 
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protococcus (pro to kok' us), n. A genus 
of simple, one-celled plant organisms, visible 
as green films on tree-trunks, etc. 

The protococcus belongs to the division 
of plants called protophyta. The species 
known to scientists as 
Protococcits phiinalis is 
common in stagnant 
rain water. Its pre- 
sence in large numbers 
causes the green tint 
so often seen on damp 
walls. In form, the 
protococcus is spheri- 
cal, and has a red 
centre. This is some- “ ^ 

times the predominant 
colour, and the red 
v'arietv' of protococcus 
tinges snow, which is 
then known as red 
snow. 

From proto- and Gr. 
kokkos berry 

protocol (pro' to 
kol), ji. The original 
draft of a treaty', dis- 
patch, etc. . the formal 
record of negotiations, 
etc. : a department in 
the French govern- 
ment dealing with the 
propel conduct of 
diplomatic affairs ; the 
formulas used before 
and after charters, 

wills, etc. v.i. To draw up a protocol, v.i. 

To record in a protocol. (F. protocole • 
dresser un protocole.) 

Protocol is deriv'ed trora the Greek word 
for " glue ” {holla). The explanation of this 
is that documents were once kept in roUs, 
the first sheet being glued to a cylinder. As 
the draft of a treaty', etc., is made at the 
beginning of negotiations, and later has 
clauses added to it before it is accepted, i 
became known as the protocol, or " first 
document glued on." 

O.F. protocole, L.L. prdlocollum. Late Gr. 
protokoUon, from prdlos first, holla glue. 

protogpne (pro' to jin), n. A kind ol 
granite having a foliated structure. (F. 
protogine.) 

The summit of Mont Blanc consists ol 
protogine, which is also present as the 
central cone of other Alpine mountains. The 
presence in it of thin leaf-like plates is due to 
the slow movement of the rock under 
immense pressure. 

Modem L. irregularly lormed from pr 6 lo{n) 
first and gir.esthai to be bom, produced. 

protollippus (pro to hip' us), it. A 
genus of extinct animals relat^ to the horse. 

The fossil remains of the protohippus 
were discovered in North America in the 
Pliocene formation. 

Modem L. from proto- and Gr. hippos horse. 
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Protomaxtyr. — St. Stephen the Protoroartyr, the first 
of the Christians to suffer martyrdom. 


protomartyr (pro to mar ter) 

The first martyr ; the first person to sutler 
for any cause. (F. protomartyr premier 
martyr.) 

St. Stephen, whose martyrdom is des- 
cribed in Acts (vii, 
59-60), is known as 
the Protomartyr. The 
title is also given to 
St. Alban, the first 
Christian . martyr in 
Britain, who was be- 
headed about the year 
300, at the city now 
called St. Albans, for 
g iving shelter to 
Amphibolus a 
Christian priest. 

From E. proto- and 
martyr. 

protonotary (pro 
to no' ta ri). This 
is another spelling 
of prothonotarv. Se.-. 
prothonotary. 

protophyta (pro to 
fi' ta), 11 pi. The 
lowliest forms of 
plant life, especially 
microscopic, one-celled 
plants. (F. proto- 
phytes.) 

Minute fungi and 
algae^; are the chief 
members of the 
division of plants known as protophyta, a 
single example being called a protoohyte 
(pro' to fit, n.). 

Gr. proto- and phyla, pi. of phyton plant 

protoplasm (pro' to plazm), n. The 
viscid, jelly-like substance found in the 
cells of all living organisms, and regarded 
as the physical basis of life. (F. proto- 
plasme.) 

Chemically, protoplasm is a very complex 
substance, and although it is the ' material 
from vv'hich all living tissue is built up, very 
little is known about it. In a few cases, 
such. as the amoeba, protoplasm forms the 
whole body of the organism. In more 
complex forms of life, the tissues of the 
body may consist of protoplasm supported 
by a framework of other substances. Our 
bones, again, have a hard groundwork inter- 
penetrated by a protoplasmatic (pro to plaz 
mat' ik, adj.) or protoplasmic (pro to plaz' 
mik, adj.) netvv'ork. 

Gr. proto- and plasma form, from ptassein to 
mould. 

protoplast (pro' to plast), n. A unit 
of protoplasm ; a unicellular animal ; the 
original ancestor or first individual of any 
species. (F. protoplaste.) 

A mass of protoplasm constituting a 
single cell is called a protoplast. It has 
the power of moving its parte and of con- 
tracting and expanding. Two protoplasts 
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are able to run together and combine. A 
protoplastic (pro to plas' tik, adj.) or proto- 
plasmic mkss can exist without any special 
covering, but it is able to secrete its own 
cell wall. In a very different sense of the 
word, Adam has been described as the 
protoplast, or first man. 

L.L. proloplasiiis, Gr. prdloplastos, from protos 
first, plastos formed, from plassein to form, 
mould. 

prototype (pro' to tip), n. The first, 
or primary, type or example ; an original 
or model from which anything is copied. 
(F. prototype.) 

Edgar Allan Poe (1809-49) is regarded 
as the prototy'pe of all later writers of 
detective stories. The code of Justinian, 
the Roman Emperor from a.d. 527-565, is the 
prototypal (pro' to ti pal, adj.), prototypic 
(pro to tip' ik, adj.) or prototypical (pro to 
tip' ik al, adj.) code on which most nations 
of modem Europe have based their law, 

F. prototype, Gr. prototypon, from proto- and 
typos form, type. Syn. ; Archetj’pe, exemplar, 
model, pattern, original. 

protozoa (pro to zo' a), n.pL The 
lowest division of animal life, including all 
the one-celled animals, sing, protozdon (pro 
to z6' on). (F. protozoaires.) 

The largest protozoa, such as the amoeba, 
are just visible to the naked eye. For the 
most part, protozoa are simple ^specks ^ of 
protoplasm, although colonies of simple 
cells are also classified in this" primary group 
of the animal kingdom. The study df these' 
animals is protozoology (pro to z6 ol' o.ji, m), 
which is a branch of zoology.^ 

Some protozoal (pro to z6' al, adj.) or 
protozoan (pro to z6' an, adj.) animals, or 
protozoa, are parasites in animal bodies 
and cause serious diseases, such' as malaria 
and ji-ellow fever. Geologists describe proto- . 
zoic (pro to zb' ik, ad/'.) rocks. Which are 
those that contain the first fossil signs of 
life upon the earth. 

Gr. proto- and zdon animal. 



Protractor. — A protractor, an instrument for measuring 
or laying down angles on paper. 


protract (pro trakt'), v.t. To lengthen 
out ; to prolong ; in surve3dng, to draw 
( a map, etc.) to scale. (F. ctendre, prolonger, 
rapporler.) 

It is a breach of good manners to protract 
one’s stay as a guest far beyond the period 
stated in the invitation. A protracted (pro 
trakt' ed, adj.) or long drawn out war, such 


as the - Hundred Years’ War (1337-1453) 
bet%veen England and France, causes mise^- 
and suffering out of all proportion to the 
doubtful benefits that accrue to the victor. 
A child that keeps on cr5dng is said to ciy 
protractedly (pro trakt' ed li, adv,). 

To protract a map or make a protraction 
(pro trak' shun, 71.) of an area, etc., is to 
draw a plan of it to scale. This is usuallj' 
done with the help of a protractor (pro 
trak' tor, n.), which is an instrument, 
generally in the form of a graduated semi- 
circle, for measuring or la5dng down angles 
on paper. A muscle that serves to extend 
a limb or organ is also called a protractor, 
and its action is termed protraction. We 
might speak of the urmecessary protraction, 
or prolongation of a law suit. The tongue 
of the chameleon is, (p'rotractile (pro talk' 
til ; pro trak' til, adj.) or capable of being 
lengthened out or extended. 

L. prolrachts, ji.ji. of prolrahere to draw forth, 
protract, from pro- fonvard, irahere to draw. 
Syn.-: Extend, lengthen, prolong. Ant. ; Curtail, 
shorten. 



Protrude. — Giraffe, protruding their head, from the 
crate in .which they have been shipped. 


protrude (pro trood'), v.t. To push out ; 
to extend ; to cause to stick out or issue ; 
to press forward, v.i. To jut outward ; 
to be thrust fonvard. (F. pousser en ayant, 
repousser, faire saillir ; faire sailHc, saiJlir.) 

A snail protrudes its eye-stalks, which 
may then be said to’ protrude. A person 
in deep thought sometimes has a protnident 
(pro troo' dent, adj.) or protruding lower 
lip. The tongue of a snake is protrusible 
(pro troo' sibl, adj.) or capable of being 
thrust outwards. An organ possessing the 
power of protruding, especially with a rapid 
motion, as an ant-eater’s tongue, is protrusile 
(pro troo' sU ; pro troo' sil, adj.). 

The act of protruding an organ, etc., or 
the state of being protruded, is described 
as protrusion (pro troo' zhun, n.). A pro- 
trusion is something that protrudes, such 
as a protrusive (pro troo' siv, adj.) or pro- 
jecting chin. 

L. protriiderc (p.p. protrusus), from for- 
ward, irudere to thrust. Syn.: Jut, project. 
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PROTUBERANT 


PROVE 


protuberant (pro tu' ber ant), adj. 
Prominent ; bulging or swelling out. (F. 
proliiberanl, saillanl, en sdille, en bosse.) 

The camel has a protuberant hump, which 
we may call a protuberance (pro tu' ber ans, 
n.), that is, a bump or prominence. A pro- 
tuberance, or bulging of the stomach is 
often clue to lack of e.xercise. The so-called 
prominences of the sun are sometimes 
described as solar protuberances. 

L. proliiberans (acc. -anl-em), pres. p. of 
protiiberare to bulge out, from pro- forward. 
tuber, hump, swelling. See tuber. 

protyle (pro' til), n. The hypothetical, 
primitive form of 
matter. 

Sir William Crookes 
coined this word to 
describe the sup- 
posed original form of 
matter corresponding 
to protoplasm, the 
primal form of life. 

From Gr. proto- and 
hyle material, stuff. 

proud (proud), adj. 

Having a high, or 
too high, opinion of 
oneself ; thinking one- 
self better than others ; 
haughty ; above mean 
or unworthy actions ; 
self-respecting, digni- 
fied ; feeling pleased, 
elated, or honoured ; 
arrogant ; displaying or 
causing pride ; grand 
in looks or behaviour ; 
splendid; swelling. 

(F. orgiteillettx, fier, 
digne, imposanl.) 

A proud pierson, in 
the unpleasant sense 
of the word, finds satis- 
faction in his own high 
estimate of himself ; a 
vain person is active 

and tries to secure the applause of others. 
The proudest moment in a bo3'’s school life 
or those causing most honourable pride, are 
such occasions as prize-giving day, when he is 
acclaimed by the school as its best scholar 
or athlete. The school is proud of such a boy. 

Charles Seymour, Duke of Somerset, in 
the reign of Charles II, was called the Proud 
Duke because of his extremely pompous 
and haughtj' style of living. He forbade his 
children to sit when in his presence, and 
never spoke to his servants except by signs. 

A splendid and imposing ship may be 
described as a proud vessel. A proud day is 
one inspiring pride. The coarse, swollen 
flesh round a healing wound, especially a 
severe bum, is known as proud flesh («.). A 
somewhat proud person is proudish (proud' 
ish, adj.). A proud or arrogant man carries 
himself proudly (proud' li, adv.). 
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M.E. pr{o)ud, pr(o)ul, late A.-S. prill, priid prob- 
ably O.F. prud (F. preux), perhaps ultimately 
from assumed L.L. prodis of use, seen in L. 
prodesse to be useful, prod- = pro for, on 
behalf of, for the benefit of. Syn. • Arrogant, 
exalted, haughty, lordly, splendid. Ant. : 
Humble, lowlj’, modest, unassuming, unpre- 
tentious. 

prove (proov), v.t. To show to be correct ; 
to demonstrate ; to establish the genuineness 
of ; to put to a test ; to ascertain by experi- 
ment or experience ; to have experience of. 
v.i. To turn out or to be found (to be). 
(F. proitver, demontrer. elablir, eprouver. 
constaier ; se monirer.) 

In mathematics we 
can prove the correct- 
ness of a calculation 
by worldng out the 
same problem in a 
different way, and 
comparing the results. 
The sum maj’- prove, 
or turn out, to be 
incorrect, if they do 
not agree. A wrong- 
doer can prove by his 
actions that his pro- 
testations of repent- 
ance are genuine. We 
prove the truth of a 
statement by demon- 
strating that the facts 
are correct and that 
it is logically sound. 

The old saying, 
" The exception proves 
the rule,” really means 
that the exception 
tesjs the rule, or puts 
it to proof. This 
meaning of the word is 
now obsolete, except 
in certain technical 
senses. For instance, 
to test a rifle barrel 
for accuracy, strength, 
workmanship, etc., is 
to prove the barrel. An etched plate is 
proved when a proof impression is taken 
of it ; a will is proved when its validity has 
been made certain and probate granted. 

A dog we have bought may prove, or be 
found by experience, to be intelligent and 
faithful, or it may prove bad-tempered. 

The word proven (proov' en ; pro' ven, 
p.p.), an archaic form of proved, is seldom 
used except in Scottish law. If a Scots jury 
decides that an accused person is not provably 
(proov' ab li, adv.) guilty, owing to the lack 
of sufficient evidence to convict him, they 
may return a verdict of " Not proven,” in- 
stead of “ Not guilty." 

In English courts of law, every case is held 
to be provable (proov' abl, adj.), one way or 
the other, and its provableness (proov' abl 
nes, n.), or capability of being proved or 
made certain, is not a matter of doubt. 



Proud. — Proud aristocraU of the lime of the French 
Revolution dudainini; the rabble. From the picture 
by Fred Roe* R.I. 




PROVEDITOR 


PROVIANT 


A prover (proov' er, n.) is one who 
proves, especially an assistant employed 
by an engraver or etcher, to print proof 
impressions. 

M.E. prouwen, proevcn, proven,' O.F. prover, 
from L. probare to try the goodness of a thing, 
from probus good. Syn. : Certify, demonstrate. 
Ant. : Disprove. 

proveditor (pro ved' i tor), n. An officer 
of the former Venetian Republic ; a caterer 
or purv'eyor. Another form, used in the 
sense of purveyor, is provedore (prov e dor'). 
(F. provediteiir.) 

Many of the officers of the great Venetian 
Republic, such as commissioners, governors, 
and inspectors were called proveditors. 
The word is now seldom used to mean one 
who supplies food or other articles. 

Ital. proveditore, from provedere, from L. 
providere. So Port, provedor. See provide. 

proven (proov' en ; pro' ven). This is 
a Scottish form of proved. See under prove. 

provenance (prov' e nans), n. Origin ; 
source. Another spelling is provenience 
(pro ve' ni ens). (F. provenance, origine.) 

F., from provenir to come forward, from L. 
pro- forward, forth, venire to come. 



Provencal . — K Provenfal woman, a native of Arles, 
in Provence, France- 


Provengal (prov an sal'), n. A native 
of the south-east of France ; the language 
of Provence and of other districts in the 
south of France, being one of the languages 
derived from Latin, adj. Connected with 
Provence, its language, or people. (F. 
Provencal.) 

VTien the Romans conquered south-eastern 
Gaul, they called the country simply the 
" Province,” which later became Provence. 
Proven9al, the old language of this territory, 
is a member of the Romanic or Romance 
group. This language is of much importance 
in literary history, for it was used by the 
troubadours or Provencal poets. Its musical 


sounds and many rhymes were well suited 
to the making of love songs. Proven9al 
has been revived in modem times as a 
literarj'^ idiom by Frederic Mistral and his 
followers. 

Keats, in the " Ode to a Nightingale,” 
speaks of wne tasting of dance, and 
Provengal song, and sunburnt mirth." 
Light-heartedness and warmth of nature 
are characteristic of the Provenfals. 

F., from L. provincidlis provincial. 

provender (prov' en der), n. Food for 
beasts. {F. fourrage.) 

This word is used facetiously to mean 
human food. It properly denotes hay, oats, 
or fodder for horses and cattle, etc. 

O.F. provendre, provende provender, prebend, 
from L.L. praebenda (with confusion of pras 
and pro) a daily allowance of food or money, 
from L. praebere to afford, allow. 

provenience (pro ve' ni ens). This is 
another form of provenance. See provenance. 

prover (proov' er), n. One who proves. 
See under prove. 

proverb (prov' erb), n. A short sentence, 
in general use, expressing a truth or piece of 
wisdom in a form easily understood and 
remembered ; an adage ; a byword ; a play 
based on a proverb ; {pi.) a game involving 
the guessing of proverbs. (F. proverbe, 
maxime, dicton, proverbes.) 

All nations have their proverbs in which 
the homely, practical wisdom of the common 
people is preserved. Among European 
countries, Spain is perhaps the_ richest in 
proverbial (pro ver' bi al, adj.) sayings. 
Almost every action or thought can be capped 
wth its appropriate proverb in Spanish. 

There are few English proverbs that do 
not exist in some form in other languages. 
Even the comparatively modem proverb, 
" God tempers the -wind to the shorn lamb,” 
which is found in the writings of both George 
Herbert and .Sterne, has its parallel in the 
Turkish proverb : " God makes a nest for the 
blind bird.” 

Many. Hebrew proverbs and longer dis- 
courses of a proverbial nature, are contained 
in the Book of Proverbs, a very important 
book of the Old Testament. Much of the 
wisdom of the Hebrew proverbialist (pro 
ver' bi al ist, n.), that is, writer or collector 
of proverbs, has become part of our popular 
language, as " A soft answer turneth away 
wrath ” (Proverbs xv, i). 

In a wider sense of the word we say, for 
instance, that Manchester is a proverb, 
or byword, for rain, or that the French are 
proverbially (pro ver' bi al li, adv.), or 
by repute, thrifty. Proverbiality (pro ver hi 
ai' i ti, 71.) is the quality of being proverbial. 

F. proverbe, from L. proverbium from pro- 
before, publicly, verbum word, 

proviant (prov' i ant), n. Provisions, 
especially for an army. (F. vivres, coiiiestt- 
bles.) 

G. , ultimately from L. See provender. Syn. ■ 
Commissariat, food, purveyances, supplies. 
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PROVIDE 


PROVINCE 


provide (pro vid' ), v.t. To make ready 
beforehand ; to supply or furnish ; to 
stipulate. v.i. To make provision (for, 
against). (F. pourvoir, niumr. prdparer, 
stipuler ; poiirvoir.) 

The wise man provides his children with 
a good education, and fits them to provide 
for themselves when they grow up. Baths 
are promded at the pit-head for miners 
coming off work. Aeroplanes arc provided, or 
equipped, with parachutes, by means of 
which the airmen can, if necessa^J^ make a 
safe descent, provided (pro vid' ed, conj.) 
or providing (pro vid' jng, conj.) that, or on 
condition that, they jump clear of tlie 
machine. A provided (adj.) school is a public 
elementary' school provided and maintained 
out of the rates by the Local Education 
Authority. 
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Provide.—PrQvidin? ibc lighthouse keeper with food and other 
necessities, transferred from the ship by means of whip tackle. 

Formerly, when a priest was appointed 
as the successor to a benefice, before the 
death of its holder, he was said to be pro- 
vided to that benefice. The word is now used 
in this sense only in history', with reference 
to the papal power of so appointing priests. 

It is very often true that a child is happier 
when its amusements are of its own providing 
(71.). The providing, or supplying of a regi- 
ment with rations, clothing, etc., is the work 
of the quartermaster’s department. The 
owner of a large general store, or number of 
multiple shops, is sometimes jocularly called 
a universal provider (pro vid' er, n.), that is, 
supplier or purveyor. 

L. providcre (p.p. provisus) to prepare, look 
out in advance, from pro before, videre to see. 

Syn. : Equip, furnish, prepare, procure, supply. 

providence (prov' i dens), n. Foresight; 
timely preparation ; prudence ; thrift ; the 
care of God over His creatures ; Divine 
oversight ; God, as the source of this care. 

(F. prevoyance, prudence. Providence.) 

A man who exercises providence in the 
conduct of his affairs, is said to be provident 
(prov' i dent, adj.), especially' if his provision 
for the future takes the form of thrift. A 


provident man thinks providently (prov' i 
dent h, adv.), or with foresight and prov'iding 
care, of future needs, and when his affairs 
continue to run smoothly, he thanks 
Providence, or God, that the precautions 
were not needed. Friendly Societies, which 
exist to assist contributing members in 
times of illness or distress, are sometimes 
called Provident Societies. 

VVe often say that a fortunate escape is 
providential (prov i den' shal, adj.). This 
word, which properly means effected by 
Divine means, is wrongly used in the sense of 
luclcy. When we say' that a misfortune was 
providentially (prov i den' shal li, advPf 
averted, we are properly referring to the 
work of Divine Providence. 

F., from L. providentta. See provide. Syn. : 
Carefulness, foresight, prevision, prudence, 
, Ant. : Carelessness, extravagance, 
imprudence, wastefulness. 

province (prov' ins), n. A 
large territorial division of a 
state, etc. ; proper sphere of 
action; branch or department; 
{pi.) the parts of a country re- 
moved from its capital. (F. 
province, fonction, emploi, occupa- 
tion deparfement.) 

In ancient Rome, any terri- 
tory outside Italy that was 
under a Roman governor, was 
called a province. In England 
the Hvo great divisions of the 
country that, for Church pur- 
poses, are under the administra- 
tion of the Archbishops, are 
known as the Provinces of 
Canterbury and York. There 
are nine provinces, as well as 
two territories, in Canada ; the 
Union of South Africa is composed of four, 
and British India is politically divided into 
nine major and six minor provinces. 

A theatrical company performing in 
different theatres outside London, is said to 
be touring the provinces. 

English keeps the orginal Latin mean- 
ing of official duty, charge, or sphere of 
administration. Thus political matters 
are generally considered to be outside the 
province of a clergyman, but the forcible 
prevention of riots is within the -province 
of the police. A man who excelled in some 
bra,nch of learning might be said to be pre- 
eminent in the province of, say, archaeology. 

The government of a province or of 
provinces, is concerned with provincial 
(pro vin' shal, adj.) affairs. 

The people living in the capital of a 
country are apt to pride themselves on being 
at the very centre of things, and in touch with 
every new idea and movement, as contrasted 
with the rest of their country'men outside 
the capital. Consequently, they may regard 
provincial manners and customs as being 
unpolished and provincial ideas and fashions 
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PROVISION 


provisor 


as being behind the times. The word pro- 
vincial has thus come to mean uncultured, 
or narrow-minded. A provincial (n .) — ^less 
often called a provinciaiist (pro vin' shal ist, 
71 .) — or person of the provinces, thus often 
means a countrified person. His views, 
characteristics, and peculiarities of speech, 
from the point of view of the metropolis, 
are called provincialisms (pro vin' shal izmz, 
7 i.pl.), and he may be said to regard life 
provincially (pro vin' shal H, adv.), or in a 
provincial manner. In literature, the pres- 
ence of provincialism, or provinciality (pro 
vin shi aT i ti, 7 i.), of style is regarded as a 
blemish, unless, as by some novelists, it is 
cultivated for local colour. 

In the Roman Catholic Church the chief 
of a religious order in a particular district or 
province is called a Provincial. Life in a 
provincial, or country, town might be, said 
to provincialize (pro vin' shal iz, v.t.) a person 
who went to five there, if it made ''him 
provincial in manner or speech, or restricted 
in outlook. 

L. prdvt 7 tcta, a word ot doubtful origin. 

provision (pro vizh' un), n. The act 
of providing ; a measure taken beforehand ; 
a stipulation providing for something ; the 
appointment to a benefice not yet vacant ; 
a stock — especially of food — provided ; 
(pi.) eatables : food. v.(. To supply with 
provisions. (F. provisioTt, stipulation, vivres 
approvisionner.) 



for it. That which is provided is a proHsion, 
hence the word is applied to a store of any- 
thing ; a provision merchant is one who sells 
provisions — ^food of a kind that can be stored. 
Provisionment (pro vizh ' un ment, n.) is the 
furnishing of supplies. To be provisionless 
(pro vizh' un les. adj.) is to be without 
provisions. 

A person appointed by the Pope to an 
.ecclesiastical benefice before it became 
vacant was said to be provided; and the act 
was called a provision [see provisor). 

Both provisionality (pro vizh u nal' i ti, «.), 
and provisionalness (pro vizh' un al nes, »i.) 
denote the quality of being provisional (pro 
vizh' un al, adj.), or for the time only ; any- 
thing done provisionally (pro vizh' un al li, 
ddv.) being done merely as a temporar}' 
measure. 

What is known as a provisional order (Ji.) 
ts ax7 order made hy a government department 
such as the. Board of Trade, which has after- 
wards to be confirmed by Parliament. 

F., from L. p/ ovisio (acc. -dn-em). See provide- 
SvN.:n. Condition,stipulation,supply. i>. Victual- 

proviso (pro vi' z6), «. A condition; a 
stipulation ; a clause in a deed or agreement 
which imposes a condition, pi. provisos 

(pro vi' zoz). (F. clause, co 7 idition, clause 
conditionnelle.) 

A friend may permit us to borrow books 
from his shelves, with the proviso that 

, we use them carefully. A pro- 
viso in a deed begins usually 
with the word “ provided." 
^Vhether the deed holds or not 
may depend on whether the 

conditions of the proviso or 
provisos are observed or 

; neglected. Sailors call a hawser 

used for mooring a ship to the 
! shore a proviso. 

) Neuter ablative of L. provisus 
(p.p. of providere) it being provided. 
See provide. Syn. : Clause, con- 
dition, provision, stipulation. 

provisor (pro vi' zor), «. 9"® 

■ ' ’ ' an ecclesiastical 


W Ir-' ^ i P^^.ovisor (I 

S \Xvi: ■’^^4 appomted to 

benefice befon 
^ incumbent: a 


Provisions- — Italian aviators dropping provisions to men cut off from 
supplies by the fire of enemy suns. A darins incident of the 
World War in 1917. 


We' make provision for a wet journey by 
putting on \vaterproof clothing. A housewife 
makes provision for a guest by preparing 
a room for him, etc. A policy of life insurance 
is a wise provision, and by thrift and saving 
,one makes provision against poverty and 
llness.'.. 

When vordermg meat or fish we stipulate, 
or make a provision, that it must be fresh 
and prime. 

To make provision lor anyrthing is to 
arrange in advance — to provide- previously 


provisor. 


before the death of the 
•vicar general. 

A person appointed by the 
Pope to a benefice or living 
not yet vacant, generally with- 
out the consent of the proper 
patron, was known as a 

, In the Middle Ages this practice 

caused frequent disputes. Laws against the 
appointment of provisors, called the Statutes 
of Provisors, were made in 1351 and 139°' 
and ordained severe penalties. 

A provisory (pro vl' z6 ri, adj.) measure 
IS one making provision for something. A 
provisory clause is one which expresses a 
condition, and is worded provisorily (pf*^ 
vt' z6 ri li, adv.). 

O.F. provisour, from L. prdvtsor (acc. -foem) 
from providere. See provide. 
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PROVOKE 


PROXIMATE 


provoke (pro vok'), v.t. To rouse or call 
forth ; to stimulate to action ; to incite 
to anger or passion ; to annoy ; to incense. 
(F. pi-ovoquer, stiscifer, irriter, porier, poitsser.) 

A strange sight or sound may provoke 
our curiosity ; an unjust act will provoke the 
WTath of even a peaceful man ; teasing 
carried to excess -will pro- 
voke a person to anger. 

One’s appetite may be 
provoked by the smell of 
savoury' di.shes ; objects 
which are similar may 
provoke or suggest com- 
parison. 

The word is frequently 
used of things which 
irritate, or call forth anger. 

In this sense we speak of a 
provoking (pro vok' ing, 
adj.) or annoying incident, 
or of a person who acts 
provokingly (pro vok' ing 
li, adv.). A provoker (pro 
vok' er, n.) annoys or 
angers one and gives one provocation (prov 
6 ka' shun, 5!.), that is, a cause of irritation. 
The word also means the action of provoking. 

The word provocative (pro vok' a tiv, adj.) 
means apt or tending to provoke. Acts which 
are done to cause pain or annoyance to 
others are provocative, and an insult is a 
provocative (n.). Provocativeness (pro vok' 
a tiv nes, n.) is the quality of provolnng, or of 
acting provocatively (pro vok' a tiv li’ adv.). 

F. provoqtter, L. provocare, from pro- forth, 
into being, vocdre to call. Syx. : Arouse, incite, 
instigate, irritate. 

provost (prov' ost), n. The chief magi- 
strate of a Scottish borough or corporation ; 
the head of a religious community ; the head 
of college or cathedral. (F. prevot, niaire, 
proviseur, recteitr.) 

In Scotland a provost corresponds to 
the English mayor, and the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, 
or Perth may be compared with the Lord 
Mayor of London and some other cities. 
Queen’s, Oriel, and ^Yorcester Colleges at 
Oxford, icing’s College at Cambridge, and 
Eton College, are under provosts. 

When an army is in the field an officer 
called the provost-marshal (pro' v6 mar' 
shal (n.), is appointed by the general in 
command as head of the military police and 
to carry out decrees of court-martial. The 
master-at-arms on board a ship in which 
a court-martial is held is also called a provost- 
marshal, and a similar title is borne by the 
chief of police in some British colonies. 

A provost's rank,, or period of office, is 
a provostship (prov' ost ship, 7!.) or pro- 
yostry (prov' ost ri, 77.). The latter word 
is now seldom used. 

O.F. provost, prevosl, from L. praepositiis 
one set before or over, p.p. of praepoiiere, from 
prae before, pdnere to place ; cp. G. propst, 
A.-S. prajost. In L.L. often propositus. 


prow (prou), n. The fore part of a ship ; 
the bow; a part projecting in front; in 
poetry', a ship. (F. prone.) 

In Roman galley's the officer in command 
of the rowers had his place in the prow. 

O.F. prone (Span, proa, Ital. prua), L., Gr. 
prora, from Gr. pro before, in front. 

prowess (prou' es), n. 
Boldness, especially in 
battle ; bravery ; gal- 
1 a n t r y' . (F. prou esse, 

vaillance, hravoiire.) 

This word is used in 
poetry and elevated prose. 

O.F. proucsse, from prou 
brave. See proud, Syn. : 
Fearlessness, fortitude, gal- 
lantry, valour. 

prowl (proul), v.i. To 
rove about stealthily, v.t. 
To wander through or 
about thus. n. This 
action. (F. roder, tnarcher 
d pied de loup ; roder 
autour, roder par : rodage.) 
When night falls beasts of prey come 
forth from their lairs and prowl in search 
of food. A cat is a nocturnal prowler 
(proul' er. 77 .), and a homeless dog goes about 
prowlingly (proul' ing li, adv.). A hundred 
years ago our cities were less safe for 
travellers after dusk, and evil-doers prowled 
the streets, or lurked in ill-lighted comers, 
to prey on the unwary or defenceless. 

M.E prollen to roam about in search of 
something. Origin dubious. 

proximal (proks' i mal), adj. In 
anatomy', next or nearest the centre of the 
body or the point of attachment ; opposite 
to distal. (F. rapprochi, avoisinant.) 

The arms are attached proximally (proks' 
i mal li, adv.) to the body' by the shoulders. 
The shoulders may be called the proximal 
ends of the arms, as opposed to the hands, 
which are the distal, or farthest ends. 

L. proximiis nearest [prope near), and suffix -at. 
proximate (proks' i mat), adj. Nearest ; 
next ; immediately before or after. (F. 
immediat, le plus proche.) 

This woi’d is generally applied to the cause 
that actually produces an effect ; if a person 
running, for instance, slips on a hanana skin, 
and breaks his leg, we may say that the 
accident would not have occurred if he 
had not been running, but the proximate 
cause was his slipping on the sldn. 

The word proximately (proks' i mat li, 
adv.) is sometimes used for approximately. 
Proximity (proks im' i ti, 77 .) means imme- 
diate nearness in position, time, relationship, 
etc. We use proximo (proks' i mo, adj.) 
only of the month following the current one, 
the seventh proximo, or yth prox., meaning 
the seventh day of the next month. Ultimo, 
on the contrary, means last month. 

L. proximdtus, p.p. of proximdre to approach, 
come near, from proximus nearest. Syn. : 
Nearest, next. Ant. : Ultimate. 



Prow. — The richly omamented prow of 
a maEnificent Venetian State ealley. 
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PRUNE 


proxy (proks' i), n. Agency deputed 
to a substitute ; a person acting for another’ 
the written authority which gives him 
power to do so ; a vote given by a substi-- 
tute. adj. Done, given, or made, etc., by 
proxy. (F. procuration, deleguS, mandaiaire, 
intermSdiaire.) 

Nowadays voting is sometimes done by 
proxy, especially at company meetings, 
and the power or office of a proxy voter is 
termed his proxyship (proks' i ship, n.). 

Contraction of obsolete procuracy, L.L. pro- 
cnrdlia (L. procurdtio) act of managing for, L. 
pro for, curdre to take care of, manage. 

prude (prood),' n. A woman who pre- 
tends to be over modest, reserved or coy. 
(F. prude.) 

A prude is one who makes 
an affected or insincere show 
of modesty, propriety, or prim- 
ness ; behaviour of this kind 
is termed prudery (prood' er i, 
n.) or prudishness (prood' ish 
nes, «.). One who acts thus 
is called prudish (prood' ish, 
adj.), and said to behave 
prudishly (prood' ish li, adv.). 

O.F. prode, prude the original 
meaning of which was modest, 
discreet. Possibly a back- 
formation from O.F. pr{e)ude- 
femme from prcu excellent, de of, 

/erne woman; cp. prud’homme = 
preu d'omme. See proud. 

prudent (proo' dent), adj. 

Cautious ; sagacious ; discreet ; 
careful of consequences ; frugal. 

(F. prudent, sage, discret, sohre, 
econome.) 

Prudent people deposit their 
valuables in a place of safety. 

Thinking prudently (proo 'dent 
li, adv.) of the morrow, awnse 
person saves money regularly, 
making prudential (proo den' 
shal, adj.) provision for old age 
or infirmity. 

The prudent business man 
acts with caution and due 
deliberation. We should exer- 
cise due prudence (proo' dens, n.) or caution 
in crossing a busy thoroughfare. 

Prudence also means worldly wisdom, 
and the habit of acting discreetly. A 
provident, frugal or thriftj^ person may be 
said to order his life prudentially (proo den' 
shal li. adv.). Matters of worldly wisdom 
are sometimes called prudentials (proo den' 
shalz, n.pl.), and one who bases his actions 
chiefly on considerations of this kind is 
termed a prudentialist (proo den' shal ist, n.). 

A sj’^stem of life resting mainly on pru- 
dential considerations is known as pru- 
dentialism (proo den' shal izm, n.). Pruden- 
tiality (proo den shi al' i ti, n.) is a little-used 
word for the quality of being prudential. 

L. prudens (acc. -ent-cm), contracted from 
providens, pres. p. of ■ providere, from pro- 


beforehand, videre to sec. Syn. : • Careful 
cautious, discreet, frugal, sagacious. Ant. • 
Careless, imprudent, incautious, unwise. 

prudery (prood' er i). For this word 
see under prude. 

prud’liomme (pru dom') n. In mediaeval 
England a man of good sense, a practical 
man, fit to serve on a jury, etc, • a member 
of a French court of arbitration. (F prud' 
homme.) 

This word gets its special meaning from 
the conseils de prud’hommes, formed of 

masters and workmen, to whom French 

labour disputes are referred. The councils 
exist in the towns or cities which are in- 
dustrial centres , they date from the 
thirteenth century, having 
been reintroduced by 
Napoleon I in 1806, and con- 

tinued by the Third 

Republic. 

F. See prude, 
prudish (prood' ish. For 
this word, prudishly, etc., see 
under prude. 

pruiuose (proo' 1 nos), 
adj. Frosted ; appearing as 
if covered with boar frost. 
(F. pruineux.) 

Certain plants have their 
surface protected by a waxy 
dust or bloom wliich prevents 
water from wetting them and 
causing decay. This bloom 
appears somewhat like hoar 
frost, and the plant is then 
said to show pruinescence 
(proo i nes' ens, «.) 

L. pruinosus, from pnilua 
hoar-frost. See freeze. 

prime [i] (proon), n. A 
dried plum ; the colour of 
this ; a variety _ of plum 
suitable for drying. (F. 
pruneau.) 

Many parts of the Empire 
are now supplying England 
ivith prunes, but for years 
the best, known as French 
plums, came from the valley of the Loire. 
They are eaten stewed, or as a dessert dish. 

F., from L. prunwn, Gr. prou{in)non plum. 

prune [2] (proon), v.i. To lop super- 
fluous twigs, etc., from ; to cut (off) ’, to 
rid of, or free from, anything superfluous, 
harmful or undesirable. (F. dlaguer, emonder, 
rogner.) 

Trees and shrubs are pruned to promote 
healthy growth, or to bimg them into soiM 
regular form. Large limbs may be pty”^ 
with a saw Armed ivith a pruning-hook 
(«.), a pruning-knife («.), or pruning-sheam 
(«.), the gardener prunes away or lops on 
branches, twigs, etc. Any implement used 
in the process can be called a pruner (proon 
er, «.), and the gardener himself is a pruner. 
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Prudence.- — Prudence, as sym. 
bolized by Sir Josbua Reynolds 
in the west window of the chapel 
of New CoUese, Oxford. 
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Figuratively speaking, a literary com- 
position might be said to be pruned when 
it is cut down or emended. 

From O.F. porroignier, prooigmer, perhaps 
from pro- before, and roigmcr (F. rogner) to clip, 
prune, from L. rolttndus round Syk. : Cut. 
lop, trim. 

pinmella [i] (pni nel' a), n. A special 
kind of woollen cloth used for making 
gaiters and ths uppers of boots. (F. 
pritnelle.) 

Prunella, a strong, smooth cloth, was 
formerly made into gou-ns for clergymen 
barristers, etc. These fabrics required dark, 
or " prune-coloured ” dyes. 

Latinized form of F. pricnelle sloe, bullace, 
dim. of prune, the cloth being so called from its 
colour. 

prunella [2] (pni nel' a), u. A throat 
disorder ; thrush ; quinsy ; a genus of 
labiate plants with small purplish or white 
flowers. (F. esqtiinancie, pntnelle.) 

The plants of this genus were so-called 
because at one time some of them were 
supposed to be a cure for the ailment 
similarly named. One of the commonest 
is Prunella vulgaris, the common self-heal 
or heal-all, a weed very often found in moist 
or barren pasture land. 

The earlier form of the complaint was brunella, 
from L.L. brilnus broivu ; cp. G. brdunc. The 
plant was also called brunella. 

prunello (pni nel' 6), n. A superior 
kind of prune. (F. pruueait.) 

This name is given to the best kind of 
dried plum ; they come from France in 
fancy boxes and usually have their skins 
and stones removed before packing. 

Ital. prunella, dim. of pruna. 

prunt (prunt), n. A glass ornament 
impressed or laid on to glass-ware : a tool 
for making these. 

Prunts are to be seen on some Anglo- 
Saxon glasses in our museums and on many 
mediaeval vases, drinking-glasses, etc., from 
the Continent. They are generally coloured. 

Possibly a form of print. 

prunus (proo' mis), «. The genus of 
trees to which the plum belongs, especially 
any ornamental kind ; a representation on 
porcelain of a Chinese species. (F. prunier.) 

L. prunus. Sec prune, 

prurient (proor' i ent), adj. Given to 
wanton or immodest thoughts ; morbidly 
curious. (F. lascif, malsain.) 

Prurience (proor' i ens. «.) or pruriency 
(proor' i en si, n.) is the name given to this 
objectionable quality, and one characterized 
by it is said to be pruriently (proor' i ent li. 
adv.) minded. 

L. priiriens (acc. -ent-em), pres. p. of prurlre 
to itch with morbid desire or curiosity. Syx. ; 
Immodest, lewd. Ant. : ilodest, pure. 

Prussian (prush' an), adj. Of, or 
relating to Prussia, n. A native or natur- 
alized inhabitant of Prussia. (F. prussien, 
de Prusse; Prussien.) 


Prussia, prior to 1918 a kingdom in the 
former German Empire, is now a republic, 
and the largest of the states composing the 
German Republic. Prussian territory now 
has an area of about 113,000 square miles. 

The pigment known as Prussian blue (n.) 
bears this name because its discovery took 
place at Berlin, the capital of Prussia. It 
has a deep blue colour, and is obtained by 
mixing ferrous sulphate and potassium 
ferrocyanide, and oxidizing the product. 

The aggressive military spirit of pre-war 
Prussia, which was the driving power in 
German schemes of world conquest, goes 
by the name of Prussianism (prush' an izm, 
n.). One of its objects was to Prussianize 
(prush' an iz, v.t.) other races, or shape them 
according to the Prussian pattern, with 
speech, customs, laws and ambitions in 
common. Anyone who attempted to bring 
this about is termed a Prussianizer (prush' 
an iz er, «.). A variety of the common 
carp is called the Prussian carp (iz.). 

The word prussic (prus' ik, adj.) means 
connected with or derived from Prussian 
blue, like the very poisonous prussic acid 
(n.), which smells like bitter almonds. It 
is less commonly called hydrocyanic acid, 
and owes its name to the fact that it can be 
prepared from Prussian blue by distillation. 
A salt obtained by combining another 
chemical, etc., ^vith prussic acid is termed a 
prussiate (prus' i at ; prCish' i at, «.). 



Pry. — Paul Pry prying into a secret. From the 
picture by Georee Clint, A.R.A« 


pry [i] (pri), v.i. To look closely ; to 
peer inquisitively ; to search into curiously 
or impertinently. v.L To search or find 
(out) in this way. n. The act of prying. 
{F. f ureter, moucharder ; Spier, fourrer le. ner 
dans; furetage.) 

In a play called " Paul Pry," by John 
Poole (died 1872), the author portrays an 
inquisitive person whose nature it was to 
pry_ into, or try to pry out, other people’s 
business. It was his practice to say when 
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thus behaving p^ingly (pri' ing li, adv.) or 
in a prying (pri' ing, adj.) fashion : " I hope 
I don’t intrude.” 

M.E. pyien, from O.F. pner to look about for 
plunder, perhaps L.L. praeddre to plunder, 
exam’ine, from L. praeda prey. 

pry [2] (pri). This is another form of 
prize. See prize [3]. 

prytaneum (prit a ne' um), ii. The 
public hall in an ancient Greek city. (F. 
prylande.) 

The prytaneum was the town hall in 
cities of ancient Greece, and the head- 
quarters of the prytanes (prit' a nez. n.pl .) — ■ 
sing, prytanis (prit' a nis) — or executive 
officers. Here the sacred fire brought from 
the mother-city was kept continually burn- 
ing. Ambassadors from foreign states were 
received in the prytaneums, and citizens who 
had done good work for the state were 
sometimes allowed to live there free of 
charge. 

L., from Gr. prytaneion, from prytanis president 
of the senate, akin to pro before, prdtos first. 

psalm (sam), n. A sacred 
song or hymn. (F. psauine.) 

The Psalms is the name of 
Old Testament book of 




an 

hymns or songs also known 
as the Psalms of David, not 
because he wrote them 
(though some may be his) 
but because their collection 
and arrangement for singing 
in the Temple has for 
centuries been ascribed tra- 
ditionally to him ; David is 
hence called the psalmist 
(sa' mist, n.), a word which is 
also applied to any composer 
of psalms. 

The word psalmody (sal' mo 
di ; sa' mo di, n.) means the 
art, act, or practice of singing 
psalms, as in worship, and 
is also a term for psalms 
collectively. A psalmodist 
(sal' mo dist ; sa' mo dist, 
n.) is one who composes or 
sings psalms ; psalmodic (sal 
mod' ik, adj.) means of or 
relating to psalmody. Psalter 
(sawl' ter, n.) sometimes 
denotes the Book of Psalms, 
but more often the Prayer 
Book version of these, or a 
volume containing them. In 
the Church of Scotland a 
rh5'med version of the Psalms 
or metrical Psalter is used. 

i\r.E. (p)sahn, A.-S. scalm, 
or O.F. (p)sahnc, L. psalmtts, 
Gr. psaliiios literally tavitching or 
twanging the strings of a harp, 
song sung to the harp, from 
psallcin to twang the strings, 
sing to the harp. 
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Psalmist. — David iKe psalmist. 
From the picture by Frederic 
Sbielda. 
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psalterium (psal ter' i um ; sawl ter' i 
lim), n. The third stomach of a ruminathw 
animal. (F. psautier, feuillet.) “ 

When this stomach is split open the 
many folds of which it is ' composed fall 
apart like the leaves of a book. Hence 
old anatomists gave it this name, applied 
in Latin to the Book of Psalms. Other names 
for it are manyplies, which also refers to 
its folds, and omasum. 

L. = psalter. 

psaltery (sawl' te ri), n. An ancient 
stringed musical instrument ; a mediaeval 
instrument, consisting of a number of strings 
stretched across a shallow sound-box, played 
by plucking the strings. (F. psaltirion.) 

M. E. saiitrie, O.V.psalteric, from L. psalterium, 
Gr. psaltirion. See psalm. 

pschent (pskhent), n. The ancient double 
crown of Egypt. (F. pschent.) 

The pschent was the double crown which 
was worn by the kings of ancient Egj'pt, 
and which the gods of that country were 
sometimes pictured as wearing. The white, 
pointed mitre of Upper 
Egypt, and the red, square- 
fronted crown of Lower 
Egypt were combined in it. 
Egyptian the, sehhcnl crown, 
pseudepigraphy (sud c 
pig' ra fi), n. 'Ihe wrongful 
ascription of names to authors 
of books. (F. attribution a 
faitx.) 

Writings spuriously attri- 
buted to Scriptural authors 
or Hebrew patriarchs, are 
described as pseudepigrapfia 
(sud e pig' ra fa, n.pl.) or 
pseudepigraphal (sud e pig' 
ra fal, adj.), pseudepigraphic 
(sud ep i graf' ik, adj.) or 
pseudepigraphical (sud ep i 
graf' ik al, adj.) writings. 
From pseudo- and epigraphy. 
pseudo-. A prefix meaning 
false, spurious, counterfeit, 
closely resembling. Another 
form is pseud- (F. pseudoj 
A pseudo-archaic (su do ar 
ka' ik, adj.) writing or style 
is one which uses old or 
obsolete words or expressions 
in an affected manner. Such 
a word or expression is a 
pseudo-archaism (su do ar 
ka izm, n.) ; and a person 
is a pseudo-archaist (su do 
ar' ka ist, n.) who uses it. 

Combining form of Gr. pseudes 
false. 

pseudo-carp (su ' do karp), 
n. A fruit which contains 
parts other than the ovary'. 

The strawberry, pineapple, 
and fig are pseudo-carps. 

From pseudo- and Gr. harpo'. 
fruit. 
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pseudo-Christian (su dokris'tyan), adj. 
Not truly Christian. «. A pretended Christian. 
(F. Chrilien prelendit.) 

From E. pseudo- and Christian. 

pseudo-classic (su do klas' ik), adj. 
Wrongly supposed to be classic ; ’mitating 
what is classic. 

Architecture of this kind 
apes the classic style and 
maj’ be mistaken for it. A 
pseudo-classicism (su do 
klas' i sizm, n.) is a word 
or feature which gives the 
false impression that it 
belongs to a classical period 
of literature or art. 

From 'E.pseudo- and classic. 

pseudo-Gothic (su do 
goth' ik), adj. Imitating 
the GotWc style of archi- 
tecture. 

From E. pseudo- and Gothic. 

pseudograph (su' do 
graf), n. A literary forgery. 

(F. faux littemire.) 

The English poet, Thomas 
Chatterton (1752-70), 
published some pseudo- 
graphs, which he said 
had been written three 
hundred years earlier by 
a monk, called Rowley. 

These poems were really his own work, and, 
for the work of a boy, are very remarkable 
productions. Had Chatterton lived he 
might have become an eminent poet. 

From pseudo- and Gr. -graphos written, ^vriting 
from graphein to write. 

pseudomartyr (su do mar' ter), n. One 
who pretends to be a martyr, or to have 
suffered for his opinions. (F. martyr 
pritendu.) 

From E. pseudo- and martyr. 

pseudomorph (su' do morf), n. A 
mineral ha\'ing the external crystalline form 
of another. (F. pseudomorphe.) 

Pseudomorphs come about through a 
chemical or other alteration in the structure 
of a crystalline mineral. Sometimes the 
original substance has been dissolved away 
and the space is filled by crystals of a 
different species of mineral. In other cases 
the original crystal has become crusted 
over with another mineral, usually in a 
thin scale. 

This process in its various forms is known 
as pseudomorphosis (su do mor fo' sis, n.), 
— pi. pseudomorphoses (su do mor 16 sez) — 
and may be called a pseudomorphic (su do 
mor' fik,- adj.) or pseudomorphous (su, d 5 - 
mor' fus, adj.) change. Crystals of quartz 
are found, for example, having the cubic 
form of fluor or fluor-spar. The quality of 
pseudomorphism (su do mor' fizm, v.) is 
sho\vn by quartz, aragonite, hornblende, and 
many other minerals. 

From pseudo- and Gr. morphe form. 


pseudon3^m (su' do nim), n. A name 
used in place of a person’s real name, 
especially one assumed by a ^vriter or artist ; 
a pen-name. (F. pseudonyme.) 

Some writers try to hide their real names 
by adopting pseudonyms. For instance, 
" Boz ” was used by 
Dickens and " Currer BeU ” 
by Charlotte Bronte. 
Pseudonymity (su do nim' 
i ti, n.) is the state or 
practice of using a pseu- 
donym. It is difiicult to 
trace a pseudonymous (su 
don' i mils, adj.) author, 
who may have written 
pseudonymously (su don' i 
mus li, adv.) through 
modesty. 

Gr. pseudonymos, from 
pseiides false, onoma (onyma) 
name. Syn. : Nom-de-plume, 
pen-name. 

psliaw (pshaw), inter. 
An expression of disgust, 
contempt, or impatience. 
n. This exclamation, v.i. 
To ntter “ Pshaw i " (at). 
v.t. To show disgust, etc., 
of. (F. ah bah turlututu.) 
Imitative. 

psilanthropism (si Ian' 
thro pizm), n. The doctrine or teaching 
that Jesus Christ was a mere man. 

The doctrine of psilanthropism involves 
psilanthropic (si Ian throp' ik, adj.) explana- 
tions of the origin of Christ ; one who 
accepts them is called a psilanthropist fsi 
Ian' thro pist, n.). 

Gr. pstlos mere, bare, anthropos man ; -ism 

E. suffix of theory or doctrine. 

psittaceous (si ta' shiis), ad]. Of or 
belonging to the parrot family of birds. 
Another form is psittacine (sit' a sin). (F. 
psittacide.) 

L. psittacus, Gr. psittakos parrot. 

psoas (so' as), n. One of two large 
muscles in the region of the loins. (F. 
psoas.) 

Gr. acc. pi. 01 psoa one of the loin muscles. In 

F. and E. the acc. pi. was taken to be a nomi- 
native singular. 

psora (sor' a), n. The itch, scabies, or a 
siinilar skin disease, tfd.psore.) 

The name of psoriasis (so ri' a sis, n.) is 
given to a common skin disease characterized 
by roundish, inflamed patches of varjdng sizes 
covered with whitish scales. 

■ -L., from Gr. psora itch 

PsycHe (si' M), n. The soul, spirit, or 
-mind of ' man ; the soul personified as a 
•nymph with butterfly wings ; a genus of 
day-flying - moths, ha-ving greyish, rounded 
wings \vith no markings, of the famfly 
Psychidae. (F. Psyche.) 
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Pfcudo-Golhlc. —-The ruined Castle of 
Otranto. Italy, a pseudo-Gothic building. 
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In later Greek mythology, the soul was 
personified as the maiden Psyche, who, after 
many trials, became the immortal wife of 
Eros, or Cupid. This word, which in 
Greek means life or soul, enters into the 
formation of several words used chiefly in 
sciences dealing with the mind, and in 
spiritualism. 

To a doctor, psychic (si' kik, adj.) and 
psychical (sT' kik al, adj.) mean pertaining 
to the mind. As the action of the mind is 
invisible, these words are also frequently 
used to mean outside physical laws, or 
spiritualistic. Telepathy, automatic writing, 
and other obscure manifestations of the 
activities of the mind or of a spirit world are 
known as psychic phenomena. 

Spiritualists maintain that certain psychic- 
ally (si' kik al li, adv.) produced phenomena 
are brought about by the agency of a non- 
physical force which they call the psychic 
force («.). A spiritualistic medium, or a 
person sensitive to psychical influences is 
sometimes said to be psychic, or is called a 
psychic (Ji.). Psychics, however, is another 
name for psychology. 

The investigation of hypnotism, thought- 
transference, clairvoyance, apparitions, and 
other psychic activities and phenomena, is 
known as psychical research («.). A societj^ 
for pursuing this object is in existence, and 
has performed much valuable work in 
clearing up matters that were formerly held 
to be obscure, unexplainable, or mere fraud 
and superstition. 

The study of psychic phenomena, or those 
that cannot be e.xplained by 
physical laws, has been called 
psychicism (si' ki sizm, n.), arid 
one who studies such matters 1^' • 
is sometimes known as a 
psychicist (si' ki sist, n.). ' 

Theologically ps3xhic or ;■ 
psj’^chical means pertaining to -.'v 
man’s lower or animal nature, '■ 

as distinct from spiritual. 

The scientific studj^ and ^ < j y 
treatment of mental diseases BL-i 
is psychiatry (si ki' a tri, n.). 

Psychiatric (si ki at' rik, adj.) 
treatment is given in mental 
institutions. A doctor who 
specializes in mental cases is a ' 

psychiater (si ki' a ter, n.), or 

Gr. = life, breath, soul. a] ^ 

psycho-. This is a prefix 
derived from Gr. psykhe soul, 
meaning mental, psychical. (F. s’g’'mu°nd “ 

psycho-.) exponent of 

psychoanalysis (si ko a nal' i sis), n. 
The systematic study of unconscious mental 
worldngs and underlying motives of conduct : 
a method of treating nervous disorders through 
the unconscious mind. (F. psycho-aualyse.) 

Psjxhoanalj'sis was formulated and 




Psychoanalysis. — Professor 
Sigmund Freud« the first 
exponent of psychoanalysis. 


named by a distinguished Austrian scientist, 
Sigmund Freud (bom 1856). It was 
greatly developed and widened in scope by 
other investigators, notably Carl Jun<^, a 
Swiss scientist, who had worked with Freud. 
The psychoanalyst (si ko an' a list, n.) is one 
wdio studies or practises psychoanalj'sis. 
Hysteria, obsessions, weakness of will-power, 
and various irregularities of brain and 
character have been successfully treated by 
psychoanalytic (si ko an a lit' ik, adj.) dr 
psychoanalytical (si ko an a lit' ik al,’ adj) 
methods. A nervous disorder, such as hysteria 
due to mental conflict, is called a p’^sycho- 
neurosis (si ko nu ro' sis, n.) — pi. psycho- 
neuroses (si ko nil ro' sez). 

From psycho- and analysis. 

psychodynamics (si ko di nam' iks ; si 
ko di nam' iks), n.pl. The science of the laws 
of mental action. (F. psychodynamique.) 

From psycho- and dynamics. 

psychogenesis (si ko jen' e sis), n. The 
origin and growth of mind, psychogony (si 
kog' 6 ni) has the same meaning. 

The development of mind, as observed in 
the rise of man from savagery to civilization, 
lor example, is termed psychogenesis. A 
study of the habits and behaviour of animals 
reveals that the higher a creature stands in 
the anirnal kingdom, the greater are the signs 
of intelligence and of mental activity. These 
may be regarded as psychogenetic (si ko je net' 
ik, adj.), psychogenetical (si ko je net' ik al, 
adj.), or psychogonical (si ko gon' ik al, 
adj.) signs. 

From psycho- and genesis. 

■ psychogram (si' ko gram), 
~-r-x C' n. A written message claimed 
fo have, been sent by a spirit. 

* instrument for writing 

• ' ' 'a psychograms, or spirit-messages, 

• such as a planchette, or an 
apparatus with a movable 

yfS, pointer which indicates letters 
■pj ' y vW ! arranged in a circle round it, 

--Gp-i' may be called a psychograph 
(si' ko graf, n.). Psychography 
kog' ra fi, n.) is another 
it'-" name for spirit-writing. 

■C' From psycho- and -gram (Gr. 

gramma from gr aphein io vciXe). 

psychology (si kol' 6 ji), 
ri- The science of sensations, 
emotions, thought, will, and 
other mental phenomena ; a 
system of, or treatise on, this. 

— Professor The nature, functions, and 
d, the first working of the human mind 
,ychoan»lys.s. domain of 

psychology. These arc psychological (si ko 
loj ' ik al, adj.) matters, as distinguished from 
the material things with which the physiwl 
sciences deal. The work of the psychologist 
(si kol' 6 jist, n.) is to investigate the facts, 
origin, development, etc., of consciousness. 
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the conditions that give rise to various 
experiences, and so on. We may analyse our 
friends’ characters psychologically (si ko 
loj ' ik al U, adv.), or in a psychological manner. 
We could then be said to psychologize (si kol' 
6 jiz, v.t.) them. To psychologize (v.i.) about 
an action or emotion is to theorize or reason 
about it psychologically. the psycho- 

logical moment is meant the exact or 
critical moment when the mind wUl be most 
easily influenced by some emotion, etc. 

From psycho- and -logy (Gr. -logia, from logos 
discourse, science, from legem to speak). 

psycliomaiicy (si' ko man si), n. The 
art of divination by means of communication 
with spirits. (F. psychomaucie.) 

From psycho- and suffix -maiicy (Gr. manieia 
prophecj'). 

psycliometry (si kom' e tri), n. The 
measurement of the duration of mental 
processes, etc. ; the power of divination 
by contact Avith or nearness to an object. 
(F. psychoineirie.) 

By means of psychometry a person claims 
to be able, by merely touching an object, to 
divine the character of, and events in the 
lives of other people who have also touched it. 
One who possesses this faculty is known as a 
psychometrist (si kom' e trist, n.). Pschyo- 
metric (si ko met' rik, adj.) or psychometrical 
(si ko met' rik al, .adj.) powers are claimed 
by some fortune-tellers. 

Fiom psycho- and -m 'etry. 

psycliopatli (si' ko path), n. A person 
suffering from mental derangement. 

A psychopath may be said to suffer from 
psychopathy (si kop' a thi, «.), or purely 
mental disorder, or to be in a psychopathic 
(si ko path' ik, adj.) condition. The science 
of mental diseases, as distinguished from 
physical disorders of the brain, is termed 
psychopathology (si ko pa thol' 6 ji, n.), 
and is studied by a psychopathist (si kop' a 
thist, n.). 

From psycho- and Gr. paihein, from paskhcin 
to suffer. 

psycliopliysical (si ko fiz' ik al), adj. 
Of or pertaining to the general relations 
between physical nerve stimuli and the 
mental sensations they produce. (F. 
psychophysique.) 

The science of the general relations between 
body and mind, or psychophysical phe- 
nomena, is termed psychophysics (si ko fiz' 
iks, tt.). A psychophysicist (si ko fiz' i sist, 
ti.) is a student of or authority on this 
branch of knowledge. 

From psycho- and physical. 

psycho-pliysiology (si ko fiz i ol' 6 ji), 
n. The branch of physiology dealing with 
mental phenomena. (F. psychophysiologie.) 

In psycho-physiology, the relations between 
mind and bodj”^ are studied from a psycho- 
physiological (si ko fiz i 6 loj' ik al, adj.) 
point of view. A person engaged in this 
science .is a psycho-physiologist (si ko fiz i oT 
6 jist, «.). 

From psycho- and physiology. 


psychosis (si ko' sis), n. Any mental 
disease, especially one not due to organic 
derangement, pi. psychoses (si ko' sez). (F. 
psychose.) 

From Gr. psykhe soul, with suffix -osis. 

psycho-therapeutic (si ko ther a pu' 
tik), adj. Treating disease by the agencies of 
suggestion, hypnotism, etc. ; psycho-thera- 
peutics [n.pl.), the treatment of disease by 
psychic methods. (F. psychotherapeutique ; 
psychotherapie.) 

Psycho-therapeutic forms of treatment are 
now recognized as important factors in the 
cure of psychoses, and their use is known as 
psycho-therapy (si ko ther' a pi, «.). 

From psycho- and therapeutic. 

psyctoometer (si krom' e ter), n. A 
wet-and-dry-bulb thermometer, used for 
measuring the moisture in the air. See under 
dry. (F. psychromeire.) 

Gr. psykhros cold, and meter (Gr. metron 
measure) . 

ptarmigan (tar' mi gan), n. A species 
of grouse inhabiting mountainous regions 
of northern Europe. (F. lagopede.) 



Ptarmigan. — The ptarmigan in summer plumage 
(top), and in winter plumage. 


The ptarmigan [Lagopus mtitus) is chiefly 
remarkable among British birds by the 
seasonal changes of its plumage for pro- 
•tective purposes. In summer it is of a brown- 
ish grey, speckled and lined \vith darker 
colouring. In wnter it turns almost entirely 
white, l^oth sets of plumage are so admirably 
adapted to the general colouring of its sur- 
roundings,' that the bird is almost invisible 
at a short distance until it takes to the air. 

The hen ptarmigan has the habit of enticing 
intruders away from her nest by running oft 
with a trailing wing and so pretending to be' 
hurt. In Britain the ptarmigan is found only 
in the more elevated parts of the Scottish 
Highlands, and in the Western Islands. 

Gaelic tarmachan, Irish tarmochan. The p is 
probably due to a fancied connexion with some 
Gr. word, such as pteron wing. 
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pter-. This is a prefix meaning winged 
or wing-like. Other forms are pteri- and ptero-. 
(F. pter-.) 

Combining form of Gr. pteron wing. 

pteraspis (te ras' pis), n. An extinct 
genus of fishes, having a shining shield of 
scales resembling wings. 

The pteraspis lived in the Palaeozoic seas, 
and is probably the oldest known type of 
true fish. 

From Gr. pteron wing, aspis shield. 

pteridology (ter i dol' 6 ji), n. The 
science of ferns. 

Pteridology may be termed pteridological 
(ter i do loj ' ik al, adj^ science. A person who 
is versed in the study of ferns can be called a 
pteridologist (ter i dol' 6 jist, n.). 

Gr. ptcns (acc. -id-a), fern, from pteron feather, 
and E. -logy, Gr. -logia, from logos discourse, 
science, from legein to speak. 

pterodactyl (ter 6 dak' til), n. An 
extinct winged reptile. Another form is 
pterodactyle (ter 6 dak' til), pterosaur (ter' 6 
sawr) has the same meaning. (F. plero- 
dactyle.) 

Fossil remains of pterodactyls have been 
found in rocks of the Mesozoic Age. These 
flying lizards must, therefore, have lived at the 
time when our chalk hills were being formed. 
They had wings like the bat, joined to 
the body and extended by a long jointed 
finger on each fore limb. Some pterodactyls 
were quite small, but the largest were bigger 
than any living bird. The heads of some 
species were also quite bird-like, the jaws 
being covered with a horny beak, but the 
hind legs of these grotesque animals were 
those of reptiles. 

From Gr. pteron wing, daktylos finger, toe. 



Pterodactyl. — The pterodactyl, a winged reptile 
which lived when our chalk hills were being formed. 

pterograpby (te rog' ra fi), 'ii. The 
description of feathers or plumage. 

One who studies pterography, especially 
a writer about the plumage of birds, can be 
called a pterographer (te rog' ra fer, n.), and 
may be said to make pterographic (ter 6 
graf' ik, adj.) or pterographical (ter 6 graf' 
ik al, adj.) observations. 

From Gr. pteron wing and E. suffix -graphy. 
pteropod (ter' 6 pod), «. One of a group 
of sea molluscs, the Pteropoda, having a rving- 
like expansion of the foot. (F. ple'ropode^ 


The Pteropoda are usually classified in the 
order of Gastropoda. On account of the 
expanded middle part of the foot, which re- 
sembles a pair of wings and is used for swim- 
ming, the pteropod has been called the sea 
butterfly.' These little animals, some with 
delicate, glassy shells, float in countless 
millions on the surface of tropical seas. 

From Gr. pteron wing, pons (acc. pod-a) foot. 

pterosaur (ter' 6 sawr). This is another 
name for the pterodactyl. See pterodactj-I. 

pterygoid (ter' i gold), adj. In anatomy, 
wing-like or wing-shaped ; of or pertaining 
to the pterygoid processes, n. A pterygoid 
bone or process. 

The sphenoid bone at the base of the skull 
is shaped somewhat like a pair of out- 
stretched wings. Beiieath each of these 
wing-like parts another long process or 
prominence is attached. Either of these 
smaller prominences is known as a pterygoid 
process {■».). The combining form pterygo- is 
used in the formation of anatomical words 
having some connexion with the pterygoid 
region. 

Gr. pteryx (acc. pteryg-a) wing, and E. -old, 
from Gr. etdos shape, form. ■ 

ptisan (tiz' an ; ti zan'), n. A mild, 
nourishing infusion or decoction, usually of 
pearl barley. (F. tisane.) 

A ptisan contains no drugs, but is supposed 
to have medicinal or nourishing qualities. 

F. (p)tisane, from L. pHsana peeled barley, 
barley water, Gr. ptisane, from plissein to peel. 

Ptolemaic (tol e ma' ik), adj. Of, or 
relating to, the astronomer Ptolemy (second 
century a.d.) ; of or relating to the Ptolemies 
who ruled in Egypt from the death of 
Alexander the Great in 323 B.c., until the 
year 30 b.c. (F. ptoUmaique.)_ 

This word is used chiefly in connexion 
with the Ptolemaic system [n.). This was 
an attempt made by the astronomer Ptolemy, 
of Alexandria, Egypt, to explain why the 
sun and stars appear to move round the 
world. His theory was that our earth was 
fixed in the centre of a universe consisting 
of nine transparent spheres, or hollow balls, 
fitting inside each other like a nest of boxes. 
According to Ptolemy, the planets, stars, etc., 
were attached to the surfaces of the spheres, 
which revolved at different speeds, and 
carried their shining cargoes from east to west. 
This theory was believed until the sixteenth 
century, when Copernicus taught that the 
earth moved, and not the sun and stars. 

From L. Plolemaeus, Gr. Ptoleinaios. 

ptomaine (to' man ; to' ma In), n. An\ 
one of various aIkaloid^ and often poison- 
ous, bodies present in decaying food, (i- 
ptomaine.) . 

A ptomaine is produced by putrefactive 
changes in foods ; but what is called ptomaic 
(to ma' ik, adj.) poisoning or ptomaine 
poisoning {n.) is generally due to bacterial 
food infection. 

Ital. ptomaina, from Gr. plOina dead body. 
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pubescent (pu bes' ent), adj. In botany, 
do\vny. (F. pubescent.) 

Tlie state of being downy and the down on 
leaves or insects are called pubescence (pQ 
bes' ens, «,). 

L. ptlbescens beginning to be downy. 

public (pub' lik), adj. Of, or affecting 
the people as a whole ; representing the 
people ; of or pertaining to the service or 
affairs of the people ; open to all , done openly; 
not concealed ; notorious, n. The people in 
general ; a section of the people united by a 
common interest, etc. (F. public.) 

Many people dislike speaking 
in public, that is, publicly (pub' 
lik li. adv.), or before strangers. , 

A public Act (}!.) or public Bill («.) 
is one that affects the interests ' 
of the public at large, as opposed ; 
to a private Act or Bill. Educa- 
tion at home is private education, 
but education at school is public 
education («.). 

A house hcensed to sell alco- 
holic liquors to the public is a 
public-house («.). It may also be an 
inn, in which travellers’ can lodge. 

An item of information that is 
known to large numbers of 
people is said to be public 
property'. Popular miters are 
those who find favour with the 
public. The introduction of 
cheap books and the growth of 
public education during the 


or by promoting or assisting clubs, etc., for 
the recreation of working people. 

The publican (pub' li kan, n.) referred 
to in the New Testament was a person 
appointed by the Roman government to 
collect taxes. These officials often acted very 
harshly, and were so disliked as a class that 
the phrase, " publicans and sinners," has 
become a byword for mcked people generally. 
The modem publican is a person in charge 
of a public-house. 

The act of making anything generally 


i 
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Public. — A view of Eton College, near Windsor, one of England's 
most famous public schools. It was founded by Henry VI. 


nineteenth 

century created a great reading pubhc, just 
as, later, broadcasting built up a large 
music-loving public, that is, a section of the 
public that appreciates good music. 

International law, that is, the system of 
law regulating intercourse bet^veen nations, 
is also called public law («.). By public 
policy (h.) is meant the interests of the 
public. A court of law may refuse to enforce 
a contract which it considers to be against 
public policy, though not actually illegal. 
The public prosecutor {ii) is an important 
legal official who prosecutes, on behalf of the 
government, people accused of treason or 
other grave crimes. 

Any school that is not a private school is 
a public school {n.), in the wide sense of the 
term, including elementary schools. Usually, 
however, this term is used for one of the 
great endowed schools, such as Eton or 
Winchester, with long histories, or more 
modem schools of a similar type. One object 
of such public schools is to prepare pupils 
for the universities or for certain public 
services. 

A man who has public spirit («.), or the 
wash to serve his feUow citizens and further 
their welfare, is said to be public-spirited 
{adj.). He shows his public-spiritedness {n.) 
by public-spiritedly {adv.), or unselfishly, 
doing unpaid social work, such as becoming 
a poor law guardian, or borough councillor. 


known is the publication (pub li ka' shun, n.) 
of it. The publication of a book is the actual 
pubhshing of it, or the putting of it in printed 
form into the hands of the public. The book 
itself is then called a publication, that- is, 
printed matter that has been published. 

A publicist (pub' h sist, n.) is either a person 
with a special knowledge of the law of nations, 
or one who writes for journals and newspapers 
on political or social matters. Journalism 
of this land is sometimes called publicism 
(pub' li sizm, n.) and might be described as 
publicistic (pub li sis' tik, adj.) work. 

When the documents of secret diplomacy 
are made public, they are given publicity (pub 
lis' i ti, «.). An act performed in the open, 
or so that it may be observed by others, has 
the quality of pubhcity or publicness (pub' 
lik nes, 7 t.). People advertise the goods they 
have to sell in order to give them publicity. 

F., from L. publicus, O.L. popUcus, from 
populus people. S-vn. : adj. Common, general, 
open, popular. Ant. : adj. Concealed, domestic, 
personal, private. 

publishL (piib' fish), v.t. To make public ; 
to promulgate ; to issue to the public in 
printed form. (F. puhlier, ebyuiter, Sdiier.) 

Anyone who makes a public announce- 
ment is, to that extent, a publisher (pub' 
lish er, 71.). A scientist who announces, and 
makes known, whether at a meeting or in 
printed form, the results of research, ex- 
periment, or discovery, is said to publish 
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the information ; one who communicates 
a libel to another is the publisher of the libel, 
and one who asks — or causes to be asked — 
banns of marriage is the publisher of the 
banns. In common use, a publisher is a person 
or company Jhat issues printed matter, as 
books, periodicals, music, etc., for sale to the 
public. 

That which may be published or is fit 
for publication is said to be publishable 
(pub' lish abl, adj.). In America counterfeit 
note are said to be published when put in 
circulation. 

M E. publishen, from F. pitbher (as if from a 
verb pttbhr with pres. p. pubhssant), L. piibhcdre. 
Syn. : Announce, issue, proclaim, promulgate. 

puccoon (pii koon'), n. One of several 
North American herbs which yield a red 
or yellow dye. (F. sanguinaire.) 

From the long root of Lithospermum 
canescens, the hoary puccoon, a plant of 
the borage order, a red dye is obtained, and 
nearly allied to it is the hairy puccoon, L. 
hiriiim. SanguinaHa canadensis, the red 
puccoon of Canada, is used medicinally, 
and a yellow dye is obtained from Hydrastis 
canadensis, the yellow puccoon or orange- 
root. 

American Indian name. 

pvLce (pus) , adj . Purple-brown. (F.puce.) 

This is a French word meaning flea, or 
flea-colour. 

From L. pfdex (acc piilic-em) flea 



Puck. — Sprightly Puck» full of pranks and mischief* 
as pictured by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Puck (puk), n. A sprite or a goblin full of 
pranks and mischief ; in Canada, a rubber 
disk used instead of a, ball when playing 
ice-hockey. (F. Joliet, lutin.) 

This is the name of Oberon’s chief fairy in 
Shakespeare’s " Midsummer Night’s Dream." 
Puck, Robin Goodfellow, or Hobgoblin, as 
he is variously named, is one of the most 


delightful creatures in English fairy-lore. He 
enjoys a good joke, like the giving of a 
donkey’s head to Bottom in Shakespeare’s 
play. Sometimes naughty children are called 
pucks, and a queer, mischievous expression 
is termed puckish (puk' ish, adj.) or pucklike 
{adj.). 

M.E. pouke ; cp. O. Norse piikt, Irish pfika, 
Welsh pwca, all meaning sprite, imp, hobgoblin. 
Perhaps of Celtic origin. 

pucka (puk' a), adj. Good; genuine; 
superior. Another spelling is pukka (puk' a). 
(F. veritable, solide, stiperieur.) 

This is a word which has been adopted 
from the Hindustani pakkd by those English 
people who live in India. It is used of any- 
thing' that is really good or genuine. For 
instance, a piicka'sahib («.) is a true gentle- 
man, 'and a pucka building («.) is one that is 
well'made or substantial. 

Hindi pakkd cooked, ripe, thorough. 

' pucker (puk' er), v.t. To gather into small 
folds, v.i. To become wrinWed or gathered. 
n. A fold or wrinkle ; a bulge. (F. froncer ; se 
rider ; fronce, pH, ride.) 

Puckers are often made in frocks either 
to cause them to 'set properly or for effect. 
A. thin fabric \vill sometimes pucker when 
being sewn. -The little paper trays in which 
small cakes or single chocolates are sold are 
puckered. We pucker or wrinkle our broiys 
when sve frown. Puckery (puk' er i, adj.) 
means having puckers or wrinkles, or given 
to puckering; 

Frequentative from poke pocket, small bag. 

pud (pud), n. A childish word for a hand, 
or the fore paw of certain animals. (F. paite.) 

Perhaps childish colloquialisiri. Seefpad [2]. 

puddening (pud' ning), n. A pad of 
rope and canvas hung over the side of a 
vessel to prevent chatag. (F. sauve-rahan, 
boiirrelet, tissu de cordages.) 

Puddenings are also called fenders. They 
are soft spindle-shaped pads. 

For puddinging. See pudding. 

pudding (pud' ing), n. A cooked dish 
of meat or fruit, etc., in a caae, or tvith a 
foundation of flour-paste ; a baked or boiled 
dish of rice, sago, etc. ; a puddening, v.t. Jo 
provide with puddening. (F. ponding, boudin.) 

Beef-steak puddings, apple-puddings, and 
rice-puddings are all well-known dinner 
dishes. Formerly the word usually meant a 
sausage, and we still call one Idnd of sausage 
a black pudding. We use the ,word figuratively 
for material reward, as in the phrase, 

" you can have the praise so long as I get 
the pudding.” 

That which reminds us of pudding, m 
appearance or consistency, is said to_ i)c 
puddingy (pud' ing i, adj.), and a pudding- 
faced (adf.) person is one with a fat, whitish 
face, or pudding-face («.). Pudding-head (»■) 
and pudding-heart {n.) are used of stupid or 
spiritless people. Pudding-stone_ (h.) is 
rock known as conglomerate ; it is composed 
of a mixture of pebbles, rock debris, etc., m 
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a matrix of silica, and is not unlike pudding 
in appearance, the worn fragments of rock 
being scattered through the matrix in the 
same manner as are the ingredients in a 
plum pudding. 

A pudding-sleeve (n.) is a full sleeve, such 
as the baggy sleeve pulled in at the wrist, 
formerly worn by clergymen. A pudding 
with meat baked in it, or a custard baked in 
a pie-crust is called a pudding-pie (n.). 

Perhaps from a Teut. root meaning to be 
stuffed, to srvell out ; cp. pad (cushion), pod, 
poodle, pout, also Low G. puddtg thick. Some 
derive from F. boudin black pudding; cp. L. 
botulus sausage. 

puddle (pud' 1), «. A small muddy pool ; 
a mixture of clay and earth imper\-ious to 
water, v.i. To dabble (in mud, etc.) ; to 
muddle (about), v.t. To make muddy or 
dirty ; to make watertight rvith clay, etc., 
or work this into puddle ; to convert 
(molten iron) into rvrought iron. (F. petite 
mare, flaque d'eaii; paiaitger ; iroiibler, 
rendre boiirbeux, puddler.) 

We all know the puddles that make roads 
puddly (pud' li, adj.) after rain, in which 
young children sometimes puddle, or dabble, 
but the word is also used of the tempered 
clay with which the sides of canals are lined 
to make them water-tight. A puddler (pud' 
ler, «.) is one who works in this, and also a 
man employed in puddling iron. In this 
latter process the molten wrought iron is 
stirred so as to subject it to the oxidizing 
action of the flames, and to cause it to become 
impregnated with the ferric oxide which 
lines the furnace. 

M.E. podel, piiddel, probably dim. ot A.-S. 
pitdd ditch ; cp. Low G. pud'el a puddle, G. 
puddeln to puddle (metal). 

pudency (pu' den si), n. Modesty 
shyness. (F. piidenr.) 

L.L. pudeiitia, from piideiis (acc. piidenl-em), 
pres. p. of pudere to be ashamed. 

pudge (puj), n. A short, plump person ; 
a podge. (F. poussah.) 

This word is used in humorous speech or 
writing, and usually refers to children, or 
to good-tempered little people. - The forms 
pudgy (puj' i, adj.) and pudsy (pud' zi.-ncf/.) 
are commoner than the noun. Dickens 
used the former to describe the vestry clerk 
in one of his " Sketches by Boz.” 

Variant of podge. 

pueblo (poo eb' 16 ; pweb' 16), n. A 
large community house built by the Indians 
of New Mexico, etc. ; any town or village 
of Spanish America, especially^ a settlement 
of these Indians. 

Pueblos are built of adobe, with several 
stories each smaller than the lower, like a 
pyramid — a style of building called pueblan 
(poo eb' Ian ; pweb' Ian, adj.). Some are 
nearly a quarter of a mile long, and six 
stories high, with hundreds of rooms. 

Pueblos often house a whole tribe, each 
family having its own compartment, in 
addition to council-chambers and halls for 
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Pueblo. — Pueblo Indian -women, natives of New 
Mexico, wbo are skilful pottery workers. 


dancing. The tribes occupynng them, or 
which live in villages in Arizona and Mexico, 
are called Pueblo Indians, and sometimes 
Pueblos, to distinguish them from nomadic 
or wandering tribes. 

Span. = people, town, village, from L. popidus 
people. 

puerile (pu' er il), adj. Relating to 
children; childish; juvenile; trivial or 
siUy. . (F. pueril, frivole.) 

< A foolish speaker is said to talk puerilely 
(pu' er il li, adv.). Puerility (pu er il' i ti, 
n.), or childishness is unbecoming in those 
who have outgrown childhood. A foolish or 
childish act or opinion can be called a 
puerility. 

This is a word often applied to older 
persons who behave in a foolish or childish 
manner. A foolish or trifling reply to a serious 
question could be described as puerile. 

L. puerihs, from puer child, boy. Syx. : 
Boyish, childish, juvenile, silly, trivial. 

■ pufi (puf), v.i. To blow or expel air, etc., 
in -short and quick blasts ; to be emitted 
thus ; to breathe hard or vehemently ; to 
be or become inflated ; to bid at auction 
so as to raise the price, v.t. To drive, blow 
forth, or inflate with a sudden blast or blasts ; 
to inflate ; to blow (up, out, or away) ; 
to cause to be out of breath ; to utter 
pantingly ; to swell with pride ; to praise 
exaggeratedly'. ii. A gust ; a short, quick 
blast of air, smoke, etc., or the amount thus 
emitted ; a pastry very light for its size ; 
a soft, round mass, such as a pad for applydng 
powder to the skin ; muslin, ribbon, etc., 
lightly' bunched as a dress ornament ; an 
exaggerated statement about merchandise, 
a book, etc., especially' with a view to in- 
creasing sales. (F. soxtffler, se gonfler ; 
soiiffler, essoitffier, boiiffer, faire mousser, 
gonfler; bouffee, feiiilletage, houppe, boiijflette, 
pouf.) 
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Puff*adder. — The African puff-adder, ao named 
because it can puff or distend its bodF- 

Steam locomotives generally leave the 
station with many a puff or puffing (puf ' ing, 
n.), and that is why children call a steam- 
engine a puffer (puf' er, n.). The engine of a 
heavy-laden goods train emits a characteristic 
puffing {adj.) noise as it slowly and laboriously 
puffs its way up an incline. One of the 
earliest locomotives (1S13) was nicknamed 
“ Puffing Billy.” A smoker puffs away at 
his pipe or cigarette, and puffs out smoke, 
which he expels in puffs from his mouth. 
Should the smoke settle near and incommode 
him he may puff or blow it away with vigorous 
puffs of air. 

To be puffed up, figuratively, is to have 
a liigh opinion, or a good conceit, of oneself, 
and puffing a thing is giving it too much 
praise. Puffy (puf' i, adj.) may mean breath- 
ing in puffs, or distended ; it is also applied 
to short-winded people, who are said to pant 
or puff, and who move puffily (puf' i li, adv.), 
or puffingly (puf' ing li, adv.) ; bombastic 
language is also described as puffy. Puffiness 
(puf' i nes, n.) is the state of being puffy. 

Both exaggerated advertising and puffed 
^ frilhngs are called puffery (puf' er i, n.). 
Puff-paste («.) is the very light flaky pastry 
used for jam puffs, etc., and a puff-box (n.) 
is a box for powder and powder-puff. 

Certain animals, such as the venomous 
puff-adder («.) — Bitis arietans — of Africa, 
are so called because they are able to puff 


on the coasts of Britain from April to August 
It is a black and white auk-like bird, with 
yellow legs, and is sometimes called the sea- 
parrot, on account of its coloured parrot-like 
beak. One notable peculiarity of the puffin 
is that it nests at the inner end of a bu^ow, 
or rock-crevice, laying a single egg. 

In the St. Kilda group of islands’’ the land 
is so undermined by the nesting burrows of 
the puffin that the foot sinks through as one 
walks. Lundy Island is another favourite 
breeding place. 

M.E. poffouu, poffin, doubtfully connected 
with puff. 

pufiing; (puf' ing). For this word, puffily, 
etc., see ' under puff. 

pug. [j] (pug),' n. A toy breed of dog with a 
short muzzle; a small locomotive. fB.carlin.) 

The pug-dog {n.) is like a miniature bull- 
dog, and rn'akes a good pet ; . the pug-engine 
(■n.) 'is - a small locomotive . used in goods 
yards for shunting, etc. Pug-faced'((7(/;.), 
pug-nosed (ady.), and puggy (pug' i, adj) come 
from the pug-dog, a pug-nose (n.)' being a 
short squat' hose such as this 'dbg has'. Form- 
erly Pug was a name for a fox, a monkey, 
or a child, and in ^reat households the 
name was given by kitchen-maids, etc., to 
an upper servant. 

Formerly imp, demon ; cp. Puck. 



or distend themselves. The puff-birds [n.pl.), 
arboreal birds of Central and South America, 
belonging to the family Bucconidae, get their 
name from puffing out their feathers. The 
puff-ball (».), a common fungus known to 
botanists as Lycoperdon, . when vburst, puffs 
out dust-like spores, ■ • 

Imitative. IM.E. puffen ; cp. G. puffen to puff, 
pop, Dan. puffe to pop, thump ; (ni) MiE. puf ; 
cp. G. puff thump, pop, puff. ■ Syn. : v. Blow, 
distend, inflate, pant, 

swell, n. Breath, gust, i ""y; — : 

whiff. I ' - ; 

pufBn (puf' in), n. \ ■ ■ 

A sea-bird belonging ’ I 

to the genus Frater- ■ 

cnla. (F. macareux.) M 

The best known of M 

the puffins is the - / 

Arctic puffin {F. vy* 

arclica), which breeds . "U I 
in the northern parts ' 
of the Eastern and i 
W’^estern Hemi- ... _ ... 

spheres, and is seen ” 


Puffin. — The puffin or 
aea-parrot. 


Pus-dog. — A pus-doc» the proud winner of a firit 
prize and a championship. 

pug [2] (pug), V. The clay and other 
materials from which bricks are made, 
mixed into a thick paste ready for moulding. 
v.t. To make (clay, etc.) into pug ; to pack 
(a wall, floor, etc.) with mortar, or other 
material in order to deaden sound. 

One kind of pug-mill («.) is used for mixing 
the pug, or clay for bricks ; another kind 
to grind up materials for mortar ; and a 
third to mix concrete. The pugging (png' '^g, 
11.) of a floor may be mortar, or a mixture of 
earth, mortar, and ashes, dry moss, or 
chopped straw. This is spread over boards 
fixed betiveen the floor joints beneath a floor. 

Probably imitative, 

[3] (pug), 11 . The footprint or trail of 
an animal in soft ground, v.l. To track by 
follorving foot-prints. (F. emprcinle, piste: 
snivre a la piste.) 

This is a Hindi word used by hunters 
of the big game with which India abounds. 
Shikaris, or native hunters, are wonderfully 
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export in discovering the presence or move- 
ments of game by their pug, or trail. 

puggree (pug' re), n. A light turban 
v.-om by Hindus ; a long strip of muslin 
worn round a hat in hot countries, as pro- 
tection from the sun. Other forms are 
puggaree (pug' a re) and pagri (pag' re). 

A sun helmet with a scarf-like puggree 
wound round it, is said to be puggreed (pug' 
rid, adj .) ; the loose ends of the puggree 
hang down and serve to protect the neck. 

Hindustani pagri turban. 



Puggree. — The puggree worn hy sepoys of the 
Indian Army and that worn hy British officers 
stationed in the East. 


pugilist (pu' ji list), n. One who fights 
with his fists, especially a prizefighter ; a 
professional boxer. (F. boxeur.) 

The practice of fighting with the fists, or 
pugilism (pu' ji lizm, n.), is probably as old 
as mankind. The word in its modem sense 
was applied to the practice of fighting with 
the bare knuckles, as opposed to glove- 
fighting. Homer and Virgil give exciting 
descriptions of prize fights in their great 
poems. One who is always ready to use his 
fists is pugilistic (pu ji lis' tik, adj.) 

Figuratively, a pugnacious person may 
also be called a pugilist, or described as 
pugilistic or pugilistically (pfi ji lis' tik al Ji. 
adv.) inclined in his speech or actions. 

L. pugil boxer, akin to pxtgnus fist and pugna 
a fight, and E. suffi.x -is/. 

pugnacious (pug na' shus), adj. Quarrel- 
some , disposed to fight. (F. batailleur, 
giterelleiir.) 

This word describes one who is always 
spoiling for a fight. Bullies are generally 
pugnacious, or make a great show of pug- 
nacity (pug nas' i ti, «.), although it is to be 
noted that sucli persons behave pugnaciously 
(pfig na' shus li, adv.) only when it appears 
safe to do so. 

L. pugxxax (acc. -nac-exn) fond of a fight, from 
pugneire to fight. Svx, : Quarrelsome. .\nt. : 
Peaceable. 

puisne (pu' ni), adj. Junior; lower in 
rank ; later, n. A judge of inferior rank, (F. 
cadet; conseillcr.) 

Those judges who are junior, or of lower 
rank, such as the judges of the High Court, 
who are subordinate to the Lord Chancellor 
and the Lord Chief Justice, are called puisne 


judges or puisnes. A puisne judgment is a 
later or more recent judgment. 

O.F. puisne, from puis after (L. post) ni bora 
(L. natus). A doublet of puny. 

puissant (pu' i sant ; pwis' ant), adj. 
Powerful; strong; mighty. {F. puissant.) 

This word was used of one wielding power 
and influence, or who was might}' in battle, 
able to fight and conquer. So the Crusaders 
were described as puissant, and kings of old 
were men of puissance (pu' i sans ; pwis' ans, 
n .) — powerful in the state, and puissant in 
the fray. These words are now often used 
in a figurative or facetious sense ; for example, 
we might say that a certain golfer smites his 
ball puissantly (pu' i sant li ; pwis' ant h. 
adv.), or mightily. 

F. In form onginally a pres. p. Perhaps from 
an assumed L.L. possens (acc. -ent-em ; cp. 
Ital. possente) pres. p. of posse to be able, strong. 
See potent. Svx. : Mighty, powerful 

pukka (puk' a). This is another spelling 
of pucka. See pucka. 

puku (poo' koo), n. An African water- 
buck, Cobus vardoni. 

The puku is a small antelope, found in 
Central Africa. It is about three feet high at 
the withers, and its hide is a reddish colour. 


pule (pul), v.i. To whine or whimper. 
(F. geindre, pleurnicher.) 

This is a term used chiefly of babies, who 
whimper, or little children, who pule, or 
cry querulously, for something which takes 
their eye. A puling (pfil' ing, adj ) child ma}* 
be a sickly one, but puling («.) is often the 


result of peevishness, 
children many things 
(pul' ing li, aSv.) 

Imitative F. planter , 
to peep, chirp. 

pulex (pu' leks), v.. 
insects comprising the 



Pulka. — A reindeer har- 
nessed to a pulka. 


reindeer skin, and 
Finnish pulka. 


It IS not wise to give 
they ask for pulingly 

cp. L. pipildre, pipdre 

A genus of wingless 
fleas. (F. puce.) 

The common flea is 
known to science as 
Pulex irritans. There 
are many species of 
flea included in this 
genus, which also 
represents the family 
Pulicidae. 

L. = flea. 

pulka (pul' ka), n. 
A boatlike sledge 
used for travelling in 
Lapland. (F. pulkha, 
traineau de Laponie.) 

The pulka is a light 
vehicle, covered with 
wn by one reindeer. 


puU (pul), v.t. To draw towards one ; to 
tug ; to pluck ; to drag or haul ; to row (a boat). 
v.i. To give a pull or tug ; to draw. n. A 
tug ; a spell of rowing , a drink ; a draught ; 
a handle to operate a bell, etc. ; an ad- 
vantage. (F. tirer, haler, diriger ; tirer: 
tiraillenient, secoitsse, lampe'e, dessiis.) 
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Pull. — ^The Cambridge University crew out for a practice pull at Henley-on-Tbames in preparation for their 

all'important race with Oxford University. 


A locomotive puUs or draws its train of pull off, or take off, his coat before trying 

carriages or wagons ; the signalman pulls to pull off a race, which means to win it. 

his levers to operate the points and signals. A dentist uses a forceps to pull out, or 
At automatically worked level-crossings, extract, troublesome teeth. A waterman 
special rods pull the gates across the road pulls passengers, or takes them in his boat, 
before a train is due. to the vessel they wish to board. Putting it 

A printer pulls a page, gaUey, or forme of in another way, we may say that he pulls out 

type, or takes a pull of it, by placing it on a to the ship ; this may involve a long pull, 

press and taking a trial proof from it. In the A train pulls out from a station when it starts, 

earlier presses this involved puffing over a A crew has little chance of winning a 
long lever to cause the platen to descend and boat-race if it fails to pull together in the 
press the paper against the type. A cricketer sense of keeping perfect time with the oars, 
pulls a ball when he hits it Since union is strength, we 

from the off side to the on should pull together, or help 

side, and a right-handed golfer | f«riirii[|M . ^ each other, in life generally, 

does the same when he hits a i Puppies like to pull to pieces 

ball to the left, which is the or tear to bits, any soft object, 

reverse of slicing. A jockey ' BP some people like to pull 

pulls a horse if he prevents it [ fe-- -• ? V.- their neighbpurs to pieces in 

doing its best in order not to the sense of criticizing them in 

rvin the race, and a horse puffs r f-.c — i. . ' an unkind way. Determination 

if it keeps straining against the {' i , V ^ enables us to puff through, or 

bit. h i succeed when things are difficult 

A smoker takes a puff at his _ . jqj. yg_ More than one attempt 

pipe, drawing in the smoke. . may be needed before one pulls 

Since beer is drawn by puffing .. through, that is, passes an 

over' the handles, or puffs, of the examination, 

beer engine, a pull has come to S ' A signal from a policeman at 

mean a draught or swig of « . a busy crossing orders drivers to 
liquor. One person is said to 2 T' pull up, or stop, their vehicles, 

have the puff over another if If they fail to puff up, or come 

he has some advantage over to a standstill, they get into 

him, such as may come from Pullover.— A siri weariuB a trouble. Anything which holds 

having potverful friends. In or »weaier called Qj. hinders is a pull-back 

golf, a ball played to the left apuiover. A pullover (h.) is a jersey 

of the direct line of flight is called a pull, or sweater, put on by being puffed over the 
The term is given in cricket to the playing of head. A rifle barrel is cleaned by means of a 
a ball pitched on the off-side to the on-side, pull-through («.), which is a piece of cord 
and also to the stroke itself. with a weight at one end and a brush, or a 

It is unwise to pull about, that is, handle loop for a piece of rag, at the other. The 
roughly, delicate or costly articles. We may weight is dropped through the barrel and the 
puff apart, or separate, the petals of a flower; cord is then seized and puffed, 
when this is faded they puff apart, or come Poultry- is said to be pulled (puld, adj.) 
asunder, more easily. Wolves hunt in packs when it has been plucked ready for cooking, 
the better to pull dow-n, that is, bring down, A person or thing that puffs is a puller 
their quarry-. Housebreakers puff dow-n, or (pul'er, n.). A horse is described as a puller 
demolish a building ; a horse puffs down if it drags at the bit, and a good puffer if it 
hay from its rack. A glut of vegetables on the puffs hard at the traces, 
market quickly puffs down prices, in the A.-S. puUian ; cp. Low G. pulen. Svx. : e- 
sense of lowering them. A runner has to Draw, pluck, tow. Ant. : v. Push, repel, thrust. 
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puUet (puT et), n. A young fowl. (F. 
poussin.) 

The word is used specially of a hen that has 
begun to lay. but has not yet moulted. 

A bivalve shell-fish. Taph pitUastra, found 
on the English coasts, is called the pullet 
carpet-shell (»/.), or pullet, probably because 
its shell is speckled. 

M.E. and O.F. po!e!e, F. poulette dim. of 
poide hen, from L.L. pitUa, fem. of L. pullits a 
young animal, young fowl. 

pulley (pul' i). A wheel with a grooved 
rim and mounted in a block or frame for a 
cord to run over ; a combination of such 
wheels ; a wheel or drum on which a driving 
belt runs. vA. To lift with a pulley ; to fit 
with pulleys. (F. pojtUe ; hisser ait iiioyen 
de poiilies, ganiir de poitlies.) 

The grooved pulley 
forms part of a pulley- 
block, used for alter- 
ing the direction of a 
pull, or for increasing 
power. A belt pulley 
has a flat or slightly 
rounded rim, rather 
wider than the belt 
itself, and is mounted 
on a shaft. The pulley 
on the shaft of an 
engine or motor is a 
driving pulley, and a 
pulley with which it 
is connected by a belt 
is a driven pulley. 

In order that a driven 
shaft may be stopped 
while the engine is 
still running, a device 
having a fast and loose 
pulley is used. Two 
pulleys of the same 
size are placed side by 
side, one of them being 
able to turn freely 
on the shaft. To dis- 
connect the shaft from 
tlrt source of power, the belt is moved side- 
ways off the fast or fixed pulley onto the 
loose pulley, when the shaft quickly cea.ses 
to revoh'e. 
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Pulley. — Pulley* multiply power or change direction. 
Each morable pulley added reduces by one-half 
pull (P) needed to raise weight IW). 
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Pullman (1S31-97) introduced the Pullman 
car {«.), with sleeping-berths. The sleeping- 
car was followed by the dining-car, and the 
saloon-car. with lar.ge windows and end doors. 
In England a Pullman may mean any of 
these kinds, and a Pullman train (n.) one 
made up of such coaches. 

pullulate (pul' u lat), v.t. To bud or 
germinate ; to sprout ; to develop ; to 
spring up plentifully. (F. pidlidcr.) 

This word may be applied generally to 
vegetable growth, a seed or a shoot being 
said to pullulate when it sprouts or buds 
respectively. Botanists use the term especi- 
ally of the form of budding seen in the yeast 
plant, where a little knob appears at the 
side of a cell and gradually increases in size. 
A membrane then separates the new cell 
from the old one. 
The process is called 
pullulation (pul u 'a' 
shim, n.), and plants 
which show it are said 
to be pullulant (pul' 
u lant, adj.). 

Figuratively, a doc- 
trine may be said to 
pullulate if it springs 
up or spreads quickly. 
The word is, however, 
rare, both in its literal 
and figurative senses. 

L. ptdliddlus, p.p. of 
pidtiddre to sprout, from 
pidlnhts dim of puUtts 
young animal, chicken. 

pulmo-. A prefix 
meaning of or con- 
nected with the lungs. 
(F. pulmo-.) 

A pulmometer (pul 
mom' e ter, n.) is an 
instrument for measur- 
ing air breathed in or 
expired by the lungs. 
The process of measur- 
ing this is called pulmometry (pul mom' e tri, 
«.). 

Combining form of L. pulmo (acc. -on-em) 
lung; cp. Gr. pleumdn, pnettnidn lung. 
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M.E. polic, O.F. pohe, either from assumed Gr. 
poUdioii, dim. of polos pivot (see pole [2]), or 
assumed Gr. polidton, dim. of polos colt. Cp. 
M.E. poleyn pulley, O.F. poulain foal, slide to 
let down casks. L.L. puUdnus young animal (see 
pullet), /)o.'<Yi:r(5 pulley-rope. Machines were often 
named after animals. 

puUicat (puT i kat), n. A kind of chequered 
cotton or silk fabric originally made at 
Pulicat. on the Coromandel Coast, India ; a 
handkerchief or other article made from this 
material. .Another form is pullicate (pul' 
i kat). 

Fullman (pul' man), n. A railwa}* car 
of the type invented by the .American George 
M. Pullman in 1S63. 


pulmonary (pul' mo na ri), adJ. Relating 
to the lungs. (F. pidmoiiaire.) 

The pulmonaiy artery carries blood from 
the heart to the lungs. Pulmonary or 
pulmonic (pul mon' ik, adj.) diseases are 
those which attack the lungs. A person 
with diseased lungs is sometimes called a 
pulmonic (pul mon' ik, 11.) by doctors. A 
pulmonate (pul' mo nat, adj.) animal is one 
pro\-ided with lungs. The name is specially 
applied to one order of the Gasteropoda, 
the Pulmonata, which includes air-breathing 
freshwater snails, having no gills, and most 
land snails and slugs. These possess lung-like 
organs. 

From L pulmo- and E. suffi.v -metry. 
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pulp (pulp), n. A moist mass of soft or 
softened stuff ; the fleshy part of fruit ; soft 
animal matter, v.t. To make into pulp ; 
to take the pulp from. v.i. To turn to pulp. 
(F. piilpe; piilper.) 

The soft tissue contained, in the cavity of 
a tooth, as well as the soft part of an orange, 
is called pulp, for both are pulpy (pul' pi, 
adj.) or pulpous (pul' piis, cidj.). 'The name 
also belongs to the soft wet mass of shredded 
rags or wood of which paper is made, or to 
any like substance. Ore that has been 
crushed to powder and mixed rvith water so 
that the metal may be extracted, is called 
pulp by miners. 

To pulpify (puT pi fi, vJ.) anything is to 
reduce it to pulp, or to a state of pulpiness 
(pul' pi nes, «.), to make it pulp-like (adj.) ; 
this is done by or with a pulper (pul' 
per, n.}. That which has no pulp can be 
described as pulpless (pulp' les, adj.). 

F. pidpe, from L. pulpa flesh, pith, fruit pulp. 

pulpit (pul' pit), n. The raised and 
enclosed stand from which a preacher de- 
livers sermons, adj. Relating to this or to 
preaching, v.t. To provide with a pulpit. 
v.i. To preach. (F. chaire, prSdicafoire ; 
pricker.) „ 

Almost every church i ' ^ 
and chapel has its pulpit, 
and they used to be more p 
common outside churches !• ["ji'lv-’ 

than they are to-day ; there i ; •/-S ■ • !, 
was a famous one at Old , % \ 

St. Paul’s, and a modem [ 
example may be. seen in ' 

London at St. James’s, jj-l'i ' 

Piccadilly. 'U 

Pulpit oratory is the 1 

kind used, or fit for use, in ( 

the pulpit. We sometimes L- ■ 'JcJ ■ •| 
use the word pulpit to L,' 
mean preachers or preach- r 
ing generally. Speaking H 
slightingly of a preacher, .AilVwli/y 

an opponent might call L ' Hr 
him a pulpiteer (pul pi ter', 

It.), or pulpitarian (pul pi f.' 
tar' i an, n.), and describe r-. 
his work as pulpiteering * ■ ’ - 

(pul pi ter' ing, n.). One Pulpit.— The bapti»te: 
might also descnbe a dis- 
course as too pulpitarian {adj.), or too like 
a sermon. ^ 

O.F. pulpi!<^. from L. pxtlpUtan scaffold, 
stage. \ 

pulque (puA ka), m. A drink made in 
Central Americ^from the sap of , an agave 
(Agave amcrtcamc). (F. pulqtte.) 

The juice is allorred to stand for some days, 
until it ferments ; a portion of this is then 
added to fresh juice to induce fermentation. 
Pulque has a sour flavour, and is said by 
the natives to be wholesome and sustaining. 
Pulque brandy (rt.) is a spirit distilled from 
pulque. 

Mexican Span. 
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Pulpit. — ^The baptistery pulpit at Pisa, Italy, 
designed by N. Pisano in 1260 . 


pulsate (pul' sat), v.i. To beat ; to throb ; 
to move in and out regularly ; to thrill ; 
to vibrate, v.i. To agitate ; to treat in a 
pulsator. (F. palpiter; secouer.) 

The heart can be felt to pulsate, and it is a 
pulsatile (pul' sa til ; pul' sa til, adj.), or 
pulsatory (pul' sa to ri, adj.), organ, giving 
steady, measured beats, each one of which is 
a pulsation (pul sa' shim, it.). A doctor counts 
the pulsations by feeling the pulse. A 
tambourine is a pulsatile musical instrument, 
being played by beating ; in this sense the 
word may be used of any instrument of 
percussion. 

Diamonds are separated from earth, etc., 
in a machine called a pulsator (pul sa' tor, n.). 
This has covered trays, the lids of which are 
smeared on the under side with grease. When 
the trays are jogged, or caused to move up 
and dowm, any diamond thrown against the 
grease adheres to it, the earth and other 
matter passing away. 

L. pulsdius, p.p. of piihare to beat, frequentative 
of pellere (p.p. pidstis) to drive. 

pulse [i] (puls), n. The regular beating 
of the heart or arteries ; a measured beat ; 
a pulsation ; a regular stroke, or succession 

of strokes ; a throb, v.i. 

t'- ’ regularly ; to pul- 

‘''ad sate. v.t. To send (out, etc.) 
by regular beats. (F. pouts, 
pulsation , motivetnent •, 

I } I The heart by its pulsing 
irfl sends the blood coursing 
' ’ , c, , I ^ through the bodj', and_ the 
— r. ‘g ; state of one’s pulse is a 
^.1".— _ 7 I very important guide to a 

’ j doctor in judging his 

; patient’s health. By 

^B j counting the pulse, and 

^B. ’ '• from its feel, he is able to 
^B. I find out whether the heart 

^B is beating regularly, fre- 

BRCl quently, strongly, etc., or 

t-’ 1=? BIf the reverse. Seventy-five 
i|pji jn B pulses or pulsations to the 

minute is about normal 
L*.--' for most people. Pulse- 
— less . (puls' les, adj.) is a 
pulpit at Fisa, Italy, word sometimes used of 
..ano in 1260 . 

energy, and pulselessness (puls' les nes, n.) is 
used to describe a state of lethargy. A 
statesman who makes a speech or does 

something else to find out how a certain 
proposal is likelj'' to be received is said to feel 
the pulse of the nation. 

O.F. pons, F. pouts, from L. pulsusa beating. 
See pulsate. 

pulse [2] (puls), n. Peas, beans, and 
similar pod-bearing plants, or their seeds. 
(F. Idgumineux.) 

M. E. puls, O.F. pots, from L. puls thick soup, 
porridge. See poultice. 

pulseless (puls' 16 s). For this word and 
pulselessness. See under pulse [i]. 
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pulsimeter (pul sim ' e ter) , . An appara- 
tus for recording the rate and strength of the 
.pulse. Another form is pulsometer (pul som' 
c ter). 

This instrument consists of a needle moved 
by clockwork that draws lines on a smoked 
paper. 

L. pulsus beat, and meUr (Gr. metrou me.asure). 

prilsometer (pul som' e ter), n. A kind of 
vacuum pump ; another name for the 
pulsimeter. (F. pulsomelre.) 

The form of pump called a pulsometer 
has two chambers. \\'ater is drawn into one 
chamber through an inlet pipe by steam 
condensing in that chamber, while at the 
same time, it is forced out of the other 
chamber through an outlet pipe by steam 
pressing on it. As soon as the water is 
expelled from one chamber the steam 
condenses, drawing in a fresh charge. 

L. pulsus beat, and meter (Gr. metrou measure). 

pultaceous (pul ta' shus), ertfj. Soft and 
pulp3^ (F. pultacc.) 

This word is used bj' doctors in speaking 
of poultices, or of the semi-fluid food often 
prescribed for persons with weak digestions. 

From E. pulse [2j. and suffix -aceous. Syx. ; 
Macerated, pulplike, softened. 

pulverize (piil' ver Tz), v.t. To reduce to 
powder or dust, especially by crushing or 
grinding ; to crush ; figurativel3% to destro}'. 
v.i. To be reduced to powder. (F. pulveriser, 
broyer, dcraser; se pulveriser.) 

It is often necessary to pulverize an ore, 
in order to obtain the metal contained in it. 
Some varieties of rock easily pulverize to 
sand. In a figurative sense, a heavy volley of 
fire may pulverize or destroy a body of 
infantry or a new discovery may pulverize or 
demolish an older scientific theory. 

Many food-stuffs and drugs have to under- 
go pulverization (pul ver i za' shim, it.) before 
thej' can be used. This is done in a machine 
called a pulverizer (pul' ver Tz er, n.), or 
pulverizator (pul' ver Iz a tor, n.). This word, 
besides meaning one who or that which 
reduces to powder, also denotes an atomizer 
or spraj-er, for liquids as well as solids are 
*pulverable (pul' ver abl, adj.), or pulverizable 
(prd' ver Tz abl, adj.), that is, capable of 
being reduced to tiny particles. 

A powder}' substance like flour, or one 
ready to crumble at a touch like certain 
rocks and earths, is pulverulent (pul ver' u 
lent, adj.). The same word has been applied 
to the wings of butterflies and to the petals 
of certain flowers, which are covered with a 
fine powder. Powdery and dust}’ things are 
pulverous (ptil' ver us, adj.), and the state 
of being powdery or dusty may be called 
pulverulence (pul ver' u lens, «.). 

F. pulveriser, from L.L. pulverizdre to reduce 
to powder, from pulvis (acc. pulver-em) dust. 
Sv.N’. : Crush, demolish, powder, smash. 

pulvinate (pQl' vi nat), wc?/. Cushioned; 
pad-like. (F. boitibc.) 

This word is applied to the cushion-like 
swellings on the stalks of certain plants. 


In architecture a convex moulding which 
swells out like a cushion is said to be 
pulvinated (pul' vi nat ed, adj.). 

L. pulvindtus, p.p. formation from pulvinus 
cushion. See pillow. 



Puma. — The puma, a large cat-like animal common 
in North, South, and Central America. 


puma (pu' ma), n. A large American 
species of wild cat, the cougar. (F. puma, 
colt guar.) 

Although often seven or eight feet in length, 
and strong enough to kill a horse, this animal, 
called by scientists Felis concolor, seldom 
attacks man. It is common in North, South, 
and Central America, and is equally at home 
in dense forests, open plains, and on the 
heights of the Andes. Its colour is usually 
reddish-grey all over. It is very destructive 
to cattle, and, unlike some members of the 
cat family, it is remarkably silent. 

Peruvian name. 

pumice (pum' is), n. A light, porous, 
volcanic stone, v.t. To smooth, polish, or 
clean with this. (F. pierre ponce ; poncer.) 

Pumice or pumice-stone (n.) is thrown 
from volcanoes as a boiling liquid, and cools 
so quickly that, full of bubbles, it has no 
time to cr}'stallize. In lump form it is used 
for removing ink stains from the fingers, and 
for smoothing down paints and stains on 
wooden walls. When powdered it is often 
an ingredient of tooth-powders, metal 
polishes, and coarse soaps. 

There are other pumiceous (pu mish' us, 
adj.) stones, that is, stones of the same texture 
as time pumice, though none so useful as a 
cleansing or polishing material. 

M.E. pomice, O.F. pumice, from L. pumex 
(acc. ^! 7 »I 7 C-chO, perhaps akin to L. spuma foam, 
spume (from its resemblance to foam) ; cp. 
A.-S. pumic-stdn pumice-stone. See foam. 

pummace (pum' as). This is another 
form of pomace. See pomace. 

pummel (pum' el). This is another form 
of pommel. See pommel. 

pump [i] (pump). It. An engine or dev’ice 
for raising or moving fluids ; a machine for 
exhausting or compressing air and gases ; 
an act of pumping ; the stroke of a pump ; 
figuratively, an attempt to get information 
by skilful questioning ; one who does this. 
v.t. To raise, force, exhaust, or propel with 
a pump : to make breathless ; to extract 
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information from (a person) bj"- sldlful 
questions, v.i. To use a pump ; to free from 
water by means of a pump. (F. pompe, coup 
de piston ; poniper, epiiiser, essouffler, sonder, 
soiitirer ; pamper, faire jouer la pompe.) 

There are many kinds of pumps used in 
raising water. Those most widely used are 
the cylinder pump, with a piston or bucket 
worldng up and dowm and valves to control 
the water ; and the centrifugal pump, which 
needs no valves, and puts pressure on the 
fluid by whirling it round inside a casing. 
Pumps of this second Idnd are found on 
fire-engines and in mines, and are used for 
draining marshes. 

It is necessary to pump air into underground 
railways. During a hot, drj'- summer it is 
possible to pump a well dry. In a figurative 
sense %ve may say we pump money from a 
miserly person by persistent eSorts, or that 
we pump information from, or pump, another 
by plying him with questions. 

We use an air-pump to pump up or inflate 
our bicycle tires. Aboard ship a pump- 
handle (n.), that is, the handle that works a 
pump, is called a pump-brake (n.). Collo- 
quially, to pump-handle {v.t. and i.) is to 
shake hands with an up-and-down motion. 

The form of pump called a chain-pump 
has a pump-head («.) at the top. This is a 
casing which prevents the water lilted being 
thrown about by centrifugal force and directs 
it into the discharge spout. 



Pump, — Eleclric pumps emptying, & dock of water 
>o allow of al^e^aCfoas hems made. 


Aliy chamber containing a pump is a pump- 
room (m), but a pump-room at a spa is a 
room where water from a medicinal spring 
is drunk b}"^ visitors. Pumpage (pump' aj, n.) 
'is the work done or the water raised by 
pumps. A pumper (pump' er, ii.) is one who 
pumps in any meaning of the word. 

Perhaps imitative. IiI.E. pnmpe, F. pompe, 
from G. pttmpe (also plumpe, from the noise of 
the piston). 

pump [2] (pump). It. A low-heeled, light 
shoe, usually of patent leather, worn by 
men for dancing and with evening dress. 
(F. escarpin.) 


Possibly from F. pompe show, from being 
worn as full-dress. 

pumpernickel (poom' per nik el), it. 
Bread made in Germany from wholemeal rj^e. 

Pumpernickel is dark in colour, of close 
texture, and slightly sour in taste. 

Gr., in earliest use a lout or booby. 

pumpkin (pump' kin), n. The fruit of a 
trailing and climbing plant {Cucurbita pepo ) ; 
the plant bearing this fruit. (F. cilroiulle, 
course.) 

This plant, with 
its prickly stems, 
large leaves and 
yellow flowers, has 
several edible varie- 
ties. The fruit, 
which resembles a 
melon, usually weighs 
from ten to forty 
pounds, but in some 
regions attains a 
greater size. ‘ The 
pumpkin was intro- 
duced in the earl}^ 
sixteenth century 
into America, where 
it is largely cultivated to-daje Haw pumpkins 
are used as cattle food, and the cooked fruit 
is made into pies and preserves. Oil is e.x- 
pressed from the seeds. 

Variant of older pompion, pumpion. O.F. 
pompon, from "L. 'pepo (acc. -on-em), Gr. pepOn a 
kind of large melon, properly adj. = ripe, so 
called because not eaten until it was ripe. The 
termination is altered to the dim. suffix -hin. 

pun [1] (piin), n. A pla}'^ on words, espe- 
cially of the same sound but different weaning, 
v.i. To make puns. (F. calembour, jeu de 
mots ; equivoque)', faire dcs calembours.) 

■ A person may make a pun unintentionally 
and be surprised at the Jaugliter that greets 
his remark. Punning (pun' ing, u.) or 
punnage (pun' aj, n.), as the intentional 
making of puns has been called, is often said 
to be the lowest "form of wit. When f his 
remark was made to a well-known punster 
(pun' ster, n.) he punningly (pun' ing li, 
adv.) replied, " Of course, for it is the 
foundation of wit, so must be the lowest ! " 

Origin doubtful ; but the earlier form 
pundigrion maybe a corruption of Ital. piintiglio 
cavil, quibble. See punctilio. 

pun [2] (pun), v.t. To ram down or pound ; 
to mix (mortar, etc.) to a proper consistency. 
(F. enfoticer n la hie, concasser.) 

This is a technical term. "S^'hen workmen 
set up a scaffold-pole in a hole they pun 
rubble and loose earth into the hole to fill 
it up solid. They also ptm mortar when 
the}'' work up the mixture b}' pounding it 
with a punner (pun' er, n.). 

Variant of pound [3]; 

p'una (poo' nd), n. A bleak, lofty table-land 
in the Andes mountain-sickness. (F. puna.) 

This name is given to the inhospitable 
plateau beriveen the rivo ranges of the 
Cordilleras of Peru. The sickness that results 



Pumpkin. — A field of 
pumpkins in Ontario* 
Canada. Pumpkins are 
used as cattle food. 
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from the difficulty of breathing in the 
rarefied atmosphere of the region is called 
puna by the natives. The piercing vrind that 
blows across the plateau is known as the 
puna-wind (n.). 

Peruvian word. 

punch, [i] (punsh), ii. A tool either blunt 
or hollow with a sharp edge, used for stamping 
or perforating ; a machine in which such a 
tool is used ; an awl ; a tool or machine 
used to make impressions on dies or on some 
material ; a blow with the fist. v.i. To pierce ; 
to stamp ; to drive (cattle) ; to drive in 
(nails) ; to hit ^wth the fist. (F. emporte- 
picce, poingon, ialoche ; percey, enfoncer, 
f rapper.) 



Punch.— VisUor» to ti shipyard watching a monster 
punchios machine controlled by one man. 




design 



A punch is used by carpenters to drive a 
nail-head below the surface. Leather workers 
and metal workers make holes in their 
material •with a punch. In die-sinking, a 
hardened piece of steel, with the 
projecting from its 
face, is used to make 
impressions on the 
dies. The punch in 
a machine usually 
consists of a short 
but strong steel rod, 
one end of which is 
shaped for its par- 
ticular use, the other 
fitting into a socket 
in the machine. 

Schoolboys often 
punch each other. A 
bo.xer can give a hard 
punch even when 
wearing gloves. In 
America, to punch 
cattle is to drive or 
prod them on with a 
weapon like a punch. 

One who punches. 


/I 


Punch. — The punches 
shown are 1« steel; 2, 
bell; 3» centre ; 4, hoU 
low; 5 and 7« ticket; 
and 6, biacksmith*8. 


either \vith an instru- 
ment or with the fist, is a puncher (punsh'er, 
« .) . The tool or machine that punches maj' also 
be so called. In America, a cowboy may be 
called a puncher, this term being short for 


cow-puncher. A punching-ball (punsh' ing 
bawl, n.) gives the best and safest practice 
for punching with the fists. 

Abbreviation of puncheon In the sense of 
hitting with the fist punch is said to be a corrup- 
tion of punish. SvN. ; v. Bore, drill, perforate, 
puncture, thump. 

punch. [2] (punsh), n. A. mixed drink, 
generally consisting of some spirit or -wine 
as a basis, n-ith water, lemon, spice, and 
sugar. (F. punch, grog ) 

There are many kinds of punch, as, for 
example, whisky-punch, brandy-punch, claret- 
punch and milk-punch, but sugar, lemon, and 
nutmeg are essential to all. It is generally 
mixed in and served with a ladle from a 
punch-bov/I (n.), and is best when taken hot. 

Perhaps a sailors’ abbreviation of puncheon 
[2]. Wrongly derived from Hindi pdnch five. 

Punch [3] (punsh), n. The chief actor 
in the puppet-show of Punch and Judy. 
(F. polickinelle.) 

The quaint antics of Mr. Punch, with his 
hunchback and large hooked nose, are familiar 
to everj'one. His full name is Punchinello, by 
some supposed to be derived from the name 
of an ugly Italian actor, Puccio d’Aniello. 

Short for Punchinello, a corruption "of Ital. 
Pulcinello dim. of pulcino young chicken, lad, 
doll, from L. pullus a young animal. See pullet. 
Ital. Cl is pronounced chi as in chimney, but the 
shortened form Punch is possibly influenced by 
pro'vincial E. punch fat. See punch [4]. 

ptxnch [4] (punsh), n. A short, fat man ; 
a stoutly-built cart-horse. (F. poiissah, 
coiirtaud, gros cheval.) 

This word is seldom used to-day. Pepys in 
his diary' for April 30th, 1669, writes : " I did 
hear them call their fat child punch, which 
pleased me mightily, that word being become 
a word of common use for all that is thick 
and short.” 

The Suffolk punch is a breed of sturdy, 
heai-Tly-built draught-horses. 

Possibly akin to Punch [3]. 

puncheon [i] (pun' shiin), n. A short, 
upright post forming part of a roof frame, 
or used to support the roof of a mine gallery. 
(F. 6 tai.) 

M.E. punchon, O.F. poinson bodkin, awl, 
king-post, from 'L.punctid (acc. -on-em) pricking, 
pricker, from punclus, p.p. of pungere to prick. 

puncheon [2] (pun' shun), n. A liquid 
measure ; a large cask. (F, piece, fitt.) 

A puncheon, like a butt or pipe, is not a 
definite measure, but may be made to contain 
anything from seventj'-ttvo to one hundred 
and ttventy gallons. 

The same as puncheon [i], from O.F. poinson, 
the name being probably given from the mark 
stamped on the cask. 

puncher (punsh' er), n. One who punches. 
See under punch [i]. 

Punchinello (pun chi nel' 6), n. A 
grotesque character in Italian comedy, who 
was the prototype of Punch. (F. polichinelle.) 

See Punch [3]. 
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punctate (pungk' tat), adj. Marked with 
points, dots, or spots. (F. tachele.) 

This word is used of parts of plants or 
animals covered with tiny rounded spots, or 
marked as if they had been pricked with a 
pin. Such marking is called punctation (pungk 
ta' shun, «.). Doctors speak of a rash bn the 
skin, which consists of small raised spots, as 
punctiform (pungk' ti form, ad]^. 

A p.p. formation from L. pnncium point, from 
punchts, p.p. of pimgere to prick. 

punctilio (pungk til' i 6 ), n. A nice point, 
especially in behaviour, ceremony, or pro- 
ceeding ; a scruple, pi. punctilios (pungk 
til' i 6 z). (F. pointille, ceremonie, fafons.) 

A freemason observes faithfully the 
punctilios of his craft. We may say a person 
is punctilious (pungk til' i lis, adj.) in perform- 
ing his duties if he is careful never to omit 
even a small detail. One who is punctilious 
in his behaviour is precise or .strict in 
observing the small points of etiquette. 

Strict observance of punctilio is punc- 
tiliousness (pungk til' i us nes, n.). It would, 
be behaving over punctiliously (pungk til' i 
us li, adv.) to wait for an introduction before 
telling our next - door neighbour that a 
burglar had just climbed in at an upstair 
window. 

Ital. pimUgho or Span, punitlh, dim. of Ital., 
Span, puiito point = L. punclum. 

punctual (pungk' tu al), adj. Particular 
in keeping appointments ; observant in all 
matters of time ; done or happening exactly 
at the right or agreed time ; in geometry, 
relating to a point. (F. exact, poncUtel.) 

A boy who is never late for school during 
the term is punctual. A landlord expects 
punctual payment of rent from his tenants. 
In geometry, the co-ordinates drawn to 
determine the position of a given point are 
called the punctual co-ordinates. 

An old saying has it that punctuality (pungk 
tu al' i ti, 11.) is the soul of business. It is 
quite true that it is very difficult for one 
who does not do all he has to do punctually 
(pungk' til al li, adv.), or at the right time, to 
succeed in business or anything else, 

O.F. pmwtucl. from L.L. punchidhs, from L. 
piniciiiin point. 

punctuate (pungk' tu at), v.t. To break 
up into sentences or clauses, etc,, by means 
of stops ; to interrupt (with) ; to emphasize. 
(F. poncUicr, entremelev.) 

The ancients did not often punctuate their 
writing, but went on, sentence after sentence, 
without even a break between words. To- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century Aldo 
iManuzio, a Venetian printer, regularly 
punctuated his books, and the sj’stem has 
continued practicalh' unchanged in Europe 
until to-day. Figuratively, an audience may 
be said to punctuate a speech ivith cheers, 
or a bully to punctuate his taunts with 
kicks. 

The art of punctuation (pungk' tfi a shun, 
n.) is important for all of us who want to . 


write or read correctly. Punctuative (pungk' 
tfi a tiv, adj.) means serving for punctuation. 
An account of the history and rules of 
punctuation will be found on page Ivii. 

'L.'L.puncUtatus, p.p. ol punctudre to distinguish 
by points (piincta). 

punctum (pungk' turn), n. A small spot 
of colour; a point, speck, or dot. pi. 
puncta (pungk' ta). (F. point, tache.) 



PuDCtuDi. — A ladybird* with one punetum on each 
wingocase (left)* and a butterfly with wings marked 
by many puncta* 


This word is used in a large number of 
anatomical phrases. The punctum caecum 
(pOngk' tiim se' kum, n.), for example, is the 
blind spot of the eye. A small pit or spot, 
such as a small pit on the .skin left by small- 
pox, is known as a punctule (pungk' tul, «.), 
The bodies of many insects and the petals 
of some flowers are punctulate (pQngk' tu 
lat, adj.), or marked with numerous small 
spots. This punctulation (pungk tu la' shiin, 
n.) is often very beautiful. 

L, = point. See point. 

puncture (pungk' chiir), n. A small hole 
or wound made by pricking ; the act of 
maldng this. v.t. To prick so as to perforate ; 
to pierce with something sharp, v.i. To 
receive a puncture. (F. piqtire, poiiclion, 
perforation : troner, perforer, ponctionner ; 
se troner.) 

This word is now generally used of motor 
vehicle or cycle tires, balloons, and other 
things that are blown up with air or gas. 
It is also the word used by doctors for a 
small incision to let out liquid, and Jilso in 
spealdng of small wounds. Wood -boring 
insects puncture the trees. In a figurative 
sense, a person may be said to puncture a 
fallacy or a belief, meaning that he destro)'s 
it as he might destroy a bladder by pricking. 

L. punctura, verbal n. from pitngcrc (p.p. 
pttncl-us) to prick. Syx. ; v. Pierce, prick. 

piuidit (pfin' dit), n. A Hindu .scholar 
learned in the Sanskrit language and in 
Indian law, philosoph5\ and religion ; any 
man of deep learning ; one who pretends 
to be wise. (F. pandit.) 

Among officials in India, the word pundit 
is often used for a native surveyor of land, 
who penetrates to districts from which 
Europeans are barred. To say that a per.son 
is a pundit is often a humorous way of saying 
that he is, or professes to be, an e.xiJcrt. 

Hindi pandit, Sansk. pandiia learned man 
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pungent (pun' jent), Sharp; affect- 
ing the senses of taste, smell, or touch with a 
prickingoracrid sensation ; sharp; stinging; 
caustic. (F. piquant, acre, mordant.) 

The pungent gases that arise in coal-mines 
may cause great distress to the miners. 
People who have lived in hot climates 
u.sually enjoy dishes flavoured with a pungent 
sauce. Leaves that end in hard, sharp points 
are sometimes said to be pungent. A speaker 
or- writer who uses pungent or satirical 
language is often very amusing. 

Smoke acts pungently (pun' jent li, adv.) 
on the membranes of the nose and throat. 
A politician who speaks pungently attracts 
a number of supporters. Caj^enne pepper, 
a biting north-east wind, and the humour 
of Thomas Carlyle (1795-1SS1), all have the 
quality of pungency (pun' jen si, n.). 

L. piir.gcr.s (acc. -enl-cin), pres. p. of pwtgere 
to pnck. Poignant is a doublet. 

Punic (pu' nik), adj. Of or relating to the 
people of Carthage ; figuratively, untrust- 
worthy or treacherous, n. The language of 
these people. (F. puniqiie, diloyal.) 

In the tliird and second centuries b.c., 
Carthage, the great Phoenician city in north 
Africa, was the commercial rival of Rome. 
The three Punic Wars waged between 264 b.c. 
and 146 B.C., resulted in the supremacy 
of Rome and the faU of her rival. 

The Romans claimed that the Carthaginians 
never kept their promises, and coined the 
phrase, " Punic faith," to express their dis- 
trust of the enemy. To-day we sometimes 
speak of a broken promise as a Punic promise. 

L. Punicus, from Poenus a Carthaginian, 
Gr. Phoimx Phoenician. 

puniness (pu' ni nes), n. The state of 
being puny. See under puny. 

punisli (pun' ish), v.t. To cause (someone; 
to suffer for a fault or offence ; to inflict a 
judicial penalty on ; to inflict a penalty for ; 
to chastise, handle severely ; to distress. 
(F. punir, chutier, mahnener.) 

It is necessary to punish a child for dis- 
oljedience. A judge punishes a thief by 
sentencing him to a term of imprisonment. 
In cirilized countries it is the custom to 
punish theft in order to protect the property 
of indiriduals from their lawless neighbours. 

A bo.xer is said to punish his opponent if he 
rains hea\'y blows on his body. To punish 
a horse is to urge it on with spurs or the 
whip. 

The penal W a person has to pay when he 
or she has done uTong or has committed a 
punishable (pun' ish abl, adj.) offence is 
punishment (pun' ish ment, n.). We speak, 
figuratively, of the punishment received by 
the losing side in a football match. The 
punishability (pun ish a bil' i ti, «.1 or 
punishableness (pun' ish abl nes, n.) of an 
offence is a matter for decision by authority% 
A punisher (pun' ish er, «.) is anyone or 
anjrtliing that punishes, as, for example, 
a hard task, or a hard taskmaster. 


An action that inflicts punishment is 
punitive (pu' ni tiv, adj.). Great Britain has 
often had to send punitive expeditions 
against tribes that have harassed her frontiers. 
Judges, magistrates, and heads of schools 
have punitory (pu' ni to ri, adj.) powers. 

M.E. punischen, from F. puniss-ant, pres. p. 
of L. pCinire to punish, from L. poena penalty, 
Gr. pome fine, penalty. See pain, pine [2]. 

punk (pungk), n. Rotten wood in the 
heart of a tree , touchwood. (F. amadou.) 

Punk is due to the action of a fungus. 
When dry it serves as tinder. An artificial 
punk, called amadou, is used to explode 
fireworks. It is made by soaking the boletus 
in a solution of saltpetre and drydng it. 

Perhaps N'orth .A.merican Indian punk powder, 
or a variant of spunk (tinder). 

punkah (piing' ka), n. A large fan slung 
from the ceiling and worked by a cord, 
an Indian hand-fan. Another form is punka 
(pung' ka). (F. grand eveniail.) 

Punkahs have long been used in India 
and other hot countries for producing a 
current of air. They are now sometimes 
replaced by the small electric fan. 

Hindi pankha fan. 

punner (pun' er), n. A tool for ramming 
earth into a hole, or concrete into a mould. 
(F. hie, batte ) 

See pun [2]. 

punnet (pun' et), n. A shallow basket 
used for flowers or fruit. (F. petit punier.) 

Perhaps from E. dialect pun pound [i] and 
dim. suffix -et. 


punster (pun' ster), n. One who makes 
puns. See under pun [i]. 



Punt. — A Dunt, or ihallow-drauEht boat, of the type 
used by sportsmen in bunting wild duck. 


punt [i] (punt), n. An oblong, flat- 
bottomed boat, used in shallcnv waters. 
v.t. To propel (a boat) with a pole ; to carry 
in a punt. v.i. To propel a punt by poling ; 
to travel in a punt. (F. bacliot; conduire 
un bachoi.) 

A punt is usually moved by pushing 
against the bottom of the stream with a long 
pole, although oars may be used. One who 
punts or propels a boat with a pole is a 
pimter (punt' er, «.), puntist (punt' ist, n.) or 
puntsman (punts' man, n.). 

A punt-gun («.) is a breech-loading shot- 
gun of large bore, used in a punt for shooting 
ducks and other waterfowl. The gun is 
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usually mounted on a sudvel,- so that the 
user, who lies flat in the-punt, shall not feel 
the recoil. It fires a heavy charge of large 
shot, and a single round may bag many birds. 

A.-S., from L. ponio a kind of Gaulish vessel 
used for transport, also a pontoon of Celtic 
origin ; cp. pontoon. 

punt [2] (punt), v.i. To stake against the 
bank in baccarat, faro, ombre, and other 
card games, n. A point in the game of faro. 
(F. ponier.) 

In the present colloquial use, to punt 
generallj' means to gamble or bet, especial^' 
to bet on a horse, a punter (punt'er, n.) being 
one who makes such a bet. 

F. ponier to punt (cp. ponte punier), from Span. 
panto point, pip on cards, L. piinciwn point. 

punt [3] (punt), v.t. To kick (a football) 
before it reaches the ground after dropping 
it from the hands. 11. A kick made thus. 

This word is used specially in Rugby foot- 
ball. A goal cannot be scored from a punt. 

Perhaps akin to E. dialect bunt to kick ; cp. 
butt and pitt. 

puntsman (punts' man). For this word 
see tinder punt [i]. 

punty (pun' ti), n. This is another form 
of pontil. See pontil. 

puny (pu' ni), adj. Feeble; tiny; poorly 
developed ; minor ; petty. (F. mesquin, 
mievre, chetif, petit, insignifiant.) 

X puny child fills us with pity. - We ma}' 
saj- a book of poems is puny if it is of little 
literarj' importance. A puny effort is feeble 
and half-hearted. The comparative is punier 
(pu' ni er), and the superlative puniest (pu' 
ni est), The state of being puny is puniness 
(pu' ni nes, «.). 

A doublet of puisne. See puisne. Svu. ; 
Diminutive, feeble, small, tiny, weak, An't. : 
Great, large, robust, 

pup (pup), n. A puppy, a jmung seal. 
(F. petit chien, petit phoqite.) 

Short for puppy. 



Pupa- — Pupae of the hive bee. These specimens 
are highly magnified. 

pupa (pu' pa), 11. An insect in the third 
stage of development ; a chrj'salis. pi. pupae 
(pu'pe). (F pupe, chrysalide, nymphe.). 

The pupa has alreadj' passed through the 
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states of being an egg and a larv^a or grub. 
In the pupal (pu'pal, adj.) .stage, some insects 
like the dragon-fly, live an active life, but 
most are. in a sleeplike state, without legs or 
wings tmtil they burst forth as perfect insects. 

An insect is ■ pupiparous (pu pip' ar us, 
adj.) if The young are already in the pupal 
stage when bom. • An insect that devours the 
pupae of other insects is said to be pupivorous 
(pu piv'.orus, adj.). 

L. = doll, girl, -puppet, fern, of piipus bo}-, 
child. See puppy. 

pupil [i] (pu' pil), n. One, especially a 
young person, receiving instruction from 
a teacher ; in law, a boy below fourteen 
or a girl below twelve who is under the care 
of a guardian. (F. eleve, pupille.) 

Children at school -are pupils of that 
school and are in a state of pupilage (pu' pil 
aj, n.) or pupilship (pu' pil ship, n.). In a 
legal sense, pupilage _ means the state of 
being a ward. Both a scholar and a child 
under the care of a guardian are in a pupilary 
(pu ' pil a ri, adj.) position. 

Formerly, one who took pupils was said 
to pupilize (pu' pil iz, v.i.), and to pupilize 
(v.t.) a person was to teach or coach him. 
This word is seldom heard to-day. One 
who has the opportunity of gaining experi- 
ence as a teacher while going on with his 
or her own studies is called a pupil-teacher 
(«.). Pupilarity (pu pi lar' i ti, n.) is a term 
now used only in Scots law, and denotes 
the period in a boy’s life before he reaches 
fourteen, and in a girl's before she is twelve. 

O.F. pupile, from L. piipillus, pitpilla a ward, 
dim. of pupus, pupa boy, girl. 

pupil [2] (pfi ' pil), n. The dark spot at the 
centre of the ey-e. (Y. pupille.) 

The’ pupil is a transparent circular opening 
covered by the cornea in front. Its size can 
be altered -by the iris, which contracts when 
the light is strong and opens when it is weak. 
The muscles associated with the pupil are 
pupillary (pu' pil a ri, adj.). An instrument 
used by surgeons for measuring the size of 
the pupil of the eym, or the distance between 
the two pupils is called a pupillometer (pu 
pi lorn' e ter, n.). The art of making such a 
measurement is pupillometry (pu pi lom ' e tri, 
n.). Eye-like markings on feathers, or fur, if 
characterized by a dark, central spot, are said 
to be pupilled (pu' pild, adj.), or pupillate 
(pu' pil at, adj.). 

L. pupilla (see pupil [1]), so called from the 
small image or "baby" seen in it. 

pupiparous (pu pip' ar us). For this 
word, and pupivorous, see under pupa. 

puppet (pup'et), 11. A small doll suspended 
and moved by wires to imitate the actions 
of living persons ; a marionette ; figuratively, 
one whose actions are controlled by another. 
(F. marionette, hamhoche.) 

Louis XIII of France (1O01-43) toot- 
little interest -in the government of his 
country, but allowed himself to become the 
puppet of his minister, .Cardinal Richelieu, 
who governed in his name. 


PUPPY 


PURBLIND 


A number of the 
puppets used in the 
puppet-shows . (n.pl.), 
which were once a 
fashionable amuse- 
ment, can be seen. in 
London at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

These little figures had 
jointed limbs and were 
suspended by wires 
from above the stage. 

The dialogue of the 
puppet-play {n.) was 
spoken by a person 
or persons concealed 
behind the stage and 
the movements of the 
little figures were con- 
trolled by a puppet- 
player («.), who was 
also hidden. 

The art of puppetry 
(pup' 6t ri, H.), or 
acting by puppets, 
which gave us the 
familiar Punch and 
Judy show, probablj^ 
originated in Italy. 

The Italians still have 
a flourishing puppet- 
theatre («.) and shows 
are sometimes given 
in London. In a fig- 
urative sense, any mas- 
querade or artificial 
action or behaviour is 
called puppetry. 

A valve controlled 
by a spring that is 
lifted bodily by steam- 
pressure instead of 
turning on a hinge, is 
called by engineers a 
puppet-valve {n.), or 
puppet-clack (n.). 

M.E. popct, O.F. poii- 
petie, akin to F. poiipie 
doll, from L. pu{p>)pa 
girl, doll. Sec pupa. 

puppy (pup' i), n. A young dog ; figura- 
tively, a bumptious youth. (F. petit chien, 
faqitin, impertinent.) 

A puppy is both lovable and delightful, 
but the kind of young man to whom 
the term is applied has neither of those 
qualities. The state of a dog before it is 
full grown is puppyhood (pup' i hud, n.) or 
puppydom (pup' i dom, «.). Puppies are 
sometimes called puppy-dogs (n ./>/.). 

A silly, conceited young fellow may be 
said to be puppyish (pup' i ish, adj.). His 
affectation and bumptious ways are puppyism 
(pup' i izm, «.). A fop vdth no idea beyond 
dress and pleasure may be said to be puppy- 
headed {adj.). 

F. poupie doll, puppet, from L. piipa, 
puppa a girl, a doll, from piipus boy. 'The 


second meaning is 
from O.F. pottpin trim, 
foppish, from assumed 
L. p ii p l mi s, from 
pupils. 

pur-. An old prefix 
retained in the making 
of such words as pur- 
chase, pursue, purport, 
etc. 

O.F. pur-, F. pour-, 
L. por- — pro for. 

Purana (pu ra' na), 
n. A Sanskrit poem. 

lb Sanskrit litera- 
ture there are a 
number of poems 
called Puranas, which 
were written hundreds 
of years ago by priests. 
The Puranic (pu ra, 
nik, adj.) poems des- 
cribe the mighty deeds 
of the Hindu gods, and 
in some cases contain 
instructions as to how 
the gods are to be 
worshipped. 

Sansk. = ancient, 
Irom purd formerly. 

Purbeck (per' bek), 
n. A building stone 
quarried in the Isle of 
Purbeck, Dorsetshire. 
(F. pierre de Purbeck.) 

Purbeck should pro- 
perly be called Pur- 
beck limestone {n.). It 
is’ a hard stone used 
for building and pav- 
ing. The Purbeckian 
(per bek' i an, adj.) 
beds in which it occurs 
are the most recent of 
the Jurassic system of 
rocter- A greyish-green 
limestone, used in 
ornamental architec- 
ture, also quarried 
from these beds, is 
known as Purbeck marble (n.). 

pxirblind (per' blind), adj. .Near-sighted ; 
seeing dimly; lacking’ clear perception; 
obtuse. (F.- myope, emoussS.) 

The opening words of Tennyson’s " Geraint 
and Enid •' in " Idylls of the IGng ’’ are : — 

" O purblind race of miserable men. 

How many among us; at' this very hour 
Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves. 

By taking true for false, or false for true ! " . 
A very dull-fyitted person might be said 
to be purblind ;' his-purblindness (perf blind 
nes, «.) would be an obstacle in the way of 
his advancement. Those tradesmen who 
purblindly (per' blind Ii, adv.) refuse to take 
note of modem developments in business 
methods, are likely to be outstripped by 
more enterprising rivals. 
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Puppet. — A miniature theatre with puppets as- 
actors and assistants manipulatins' the puppeta 
from a platform above the stage. 



PURCHASE 


PURPLE 


For ptire-blind, that is, purely, entirely blind, 
the meaning having been changed through 
association with pore, partly blind from poring 
over a book. An early spelhng is poreblind. 
Syn. • Dense, dull, myopic, obtuse. Anx. : 
Acute, clear-sighted, perceptive. 

purcliase (per' chas), v.i. To buy ; to 
acquire by labour, experience, sacrifice, etc. ; 
to raise or move by means of a pulley, lever, 
capstan, etc. n. The act of buying ; that 
which is bought , annual value , leverage, or 
other mechanical advantage , an appliance 
supplying this. (F. acheter, acqucrir, kisser, 
lever ; achat, eniplette, valeiir, moment, palan.) 

We can purchas'e most of the necessities 
of life in shops , but there are certain im- 
portant things, such as health and happiness, 
that are not purchasable (per' chas abl, adj.), 
or able to be bought for money. In a figura- 
tive sense, we say that a military victory 
was heavily purchased, that is, the casualties 
were numerous. For most people ease in 
old age can be purchased only through years 
of toil A house that should fetch in the 
market twenty times its annual rent, is said 
to be worth twenty years’ purchase. 


Contestants in a 
cug of war know the 
necessity of obtain- 
ing a good purchase, 
both on the rope, 
and on the ground 
If they failed to do 
this they would be 
speedily beaten. 
Capstans and blocks 
are types of pur- 
chases used by 
sailors for hauUng 
or hoisting heavy 



Purchase. — Blocks and 
tackle« which increase 
power and sWc sreater 
purchase. 


objects. Inlaw, any 
method of acquiring 
property other than 
by inheritance, is termed purchase. 

Commissions in the British Army, ex- 
cluding the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers, could formerly be bought and had 
a regulation market price. A young man 
became an officer by purchasing a com- 
mission, and later rose to a higher rank by 
.means of purchase, as this system was called. 
. The purchase system (it.) was a survival 
from the days when official positions of all 
kinds were sold, and not awarded on grounds 
of merit. It was abolished after bitter 
opposition in 1871. 

A purchaser (per' chas er, n.) is one who 
purchases, and purchase-money (« ) is a 
price paid or promised to be paid for a 
purchase. 

M.E. pitrchaseik from O.F. piirchacer to seek 
cagcrlj', from ^iir-V= L. pro), chaccr (F. chasser) 
to chase. Syn. ■ v. Acquire, bu3', obtain, procure. 
Ant. : v. Sell. \ 

purdali (per' daV n. A curtain, especially 
one for screening Iimian women from sight ; 
the custom of thus se\luding women ; a cotton 
or other cloth used fo^" curtains. 


In India, women of rank are carefully 
hidden by purdahs from the eyes of men. 

Hindustani, Pers. pardah curtain. 

pure (pur), adj. Unmixed ; free from 
anything that impairs or contaminates ; 
innocent ; spotless ; sheer ; absolute ; in 
music, without roughness, discordant'qualiti', 
etc. (F. pur, innocent, son's tache, franc, vrai', 
ptcr.) 

This word has many shades of meaning, 
but all are concerned in some way with the 
idea of being unmixed. Pure gold, for 
instance, consists of gold and nothing else. 
It contains no impurities, and no foreign 
matter. Pure air, pure drinlcing water, and 
pure food are essential to health. A mistake 
made through pure ignorance is due solely 
to ignorance, and is usually a pardonable 
mistake. 

The purest and noblest knight of King 
Arthur’s court was Sir Galahad, who was the 
only one qualified by pureness (pur' ncs, 11.) 
of mind to succeed in the Quest of the 
HdIj"^ Grail. In the following extract from 
Tennyson’s poem, “ Sir Galahad,” the young 
knight is supposed to be speaking ; — 

M3' good blade carves the casques of men, 
Jly tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

A pure note in music is one that is perfectly 
in tune, and has no harshness or discord. 
In ancient Greek grammar, a stem ending with 
a vowel : a vowel preceded by another vowel , 
and a consonant not combined with another, 
are all said to be pure. When we emphasize tJio 
pureness of a person's intentions, or motives, 
we call attention to the fact that they are 
free from anything base or unworthy. 

Pure science is theoretical science, as 
distinguished from practical or applied 
science, in which technical, economic, and 
other considerations are mixed up with those 
that are purely (pur' li, adv ), or solely, 
scientific. 

O.F. pur, fern, pure, from L. punts ; cp. Sansk. 
pu to clean. Syn. : Clean, ^iltless, innocent, 
unadulterated, unpolluted. Ant, : Adulterated, 
defiled, foul, sullied, tarnished. 

puree (pu ra), n. A thick soup, consisting 
of vegetables, etc., boiled to a pulp and 
strained. (F. puree.) 

F. =mash,pulp,fem.p.p. of purer to makepuic. 

purfle (per' fl), v.t. To decorate with an 
ornamental border. n. An ornamental 
border ; an embroidered edge. (F. liserer . 
lisere, bordure de broderie.) 

This word is .now archaic. In Gothic 
architecture stonework is said to be purfled 
when it has a delicate tracery rc.sembjing 
embroidery or lacework at its edge. The 
purfiing (per' fling, n.) on a violin or other 
stringed musical instrument is an inlaid 
border near the edge. To purfle a violin is to 
inlay it with such a border 

O.F. porfilcr, from por — (L. pro), fdcr to 
twist or ornament with threads tjil, from b. 
filum). 
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PURGATION 


PURIM 


purg-ation (pur ga' shun), w. The act of 
cleansing, purih-ing, or purging. (F. purifi- 
cation, purgation.) 

Among Roman Catholics, the process of 
purification undergone by the souls of the 
dead in Purgatory is kno^vn as purgation. 

A purgative (per' ga tiv, u.) is 
a strong aperient, having a 
purgative (nd/.), or purging 
action. 

O.F. purgation, from L. purgaizd 
(acc. -oii-ctn). See purge. 

purgatory (per' ga to ri, n. 

A place or state of spiritual 
.cleansing by temporary suffering. 
adj. Pnrifvdng. (F. purgatoire.) 

According to the teaching of 
the Roman Catholic Church, the 
souls of the faithful are cleansed 
from sin in a place called pur- 
gatorj', until they are fit to enter 
the Presence of God. A poetical 
and imaginative description of 
purgatory comprises the second 
part of Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy.” This contains an 
account of the purgatorial (per 
ga tor' i al. adj.) sufferings 
undergone by those paying 
temporal punishment for sin. 
Figuratively, any place or state of suffering 
or c.vpiation may be called a purgator}'. 

L.L. purgatorium, from purgdtdrizis tending 
to cleanse. See purge. 

purge (perj), v.t. To cleanse or purify, 
cither physically or spiritually ; to remove 
by a process of cleansing; to clear (of 
suspicion, etc.) ; to atone for ; to cause 
(waste food-matter, etc.) to pass from the 
body. II. An aperient ; the act of purging. 
(F. purifier, neiloyer, purger d’accusation, 
pterger; purgaiif, purge.) 

Except in medicine this word is generally 
used figurativel}^. For instance, the strict 
administration of justice, combined with 
efficient police action, may purge a district 
of crime. Purgatory' in Roman Catholic 
theology is a place in which the stains of 
sill are purged from the souls of the 
faithful. In law, to purge an offence is to 
expiate it. 

In 164S the House of Commons u'itnessed 
a high-handed and illegal proceeding ever 
since known as “ Pride’s Purge.” This was 
the expulsion of the majority' of members of 
the Long Parliament by' Colonel Pride and a 
b^y of soldiers, because of their sympathies 
with Charles I. After the House had — from 
the point of view of the Puritans — been 
purged of Royalists, only sixty' members 
were left. These are known as the “ Rump.” 

In a more worthy sense, Savonarola (1452- 
j)S), the great religious and political leader, 
Flay be said to have aspired to be the purger 
(perj' er, n.) or purifier, of his Church and 
country. One of the twelve tasks by which 
Hercules won immortality, according to the 


Greek myth, was his purging (perj'ing, «.) or 
cleansing of the stables of King Augeas. The 
word purging {adj.) means either cleansing 
or purgative. 

O.F. purger, from L. purgdre {= ptirtgare) 
to make clean, from piirus clean, agerc to make. 



Purge. — Christ driving the traders and money changers from the 
Templet thus pursing it of their presence. 


purify (pur' i fi), v.i. To make pure or 
clean ; to cleanse from sin ; to make clean 
by a religious ceremony. (F. purifier.) 

We purify water or remove foreign elements 
from it by passing it through a filter. Dis- 
tillation is also a means of purification (pur 
i fi ka' shiin, n.) or cleansing. The festival of 
the Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
is held forty' day's after Christmas, in the 
Roman Catholic and Eastern Churches. It 
also commemorates the presentation of the 
Child Jesus in the Temple (St. Luke ii, 22-39). 
It is also called Candlemas. 

A purificator (pur' i fi ka tor, n.) is a 
small piece of white linen used to wipe the 
chalice and paten at Mass. Anything having 
power to purify' is purificatory (pur i fi ka' 
to ri, adj.), and a person or thing that 
purifies, especially a machine for purifying 
liquids, or separating foreign elements from a 
substance, is called a purifier (pur' i fi er, n.). 

F,. purifier, from L. purificare, from punts 
clean, -ficare {—facere in compounds) to make. 

Purim (pur' im), n. A Jewish festival 
held about March ist, to commemorate the 
frustration of Haman’s plot. (F. purim.) 

The book of Esther relates the exciting 
story of a plot by Haman, the Grand Vizier 
of Persia, to exterminate the Jews and seize 
their property'. Esther, a Jewess and wife 
of King Ahasuerus (the Xerxes of history'), 
sav'ed her people, and Haman was hanged 
on the gallows that he built for the execution 
of Esther’s kinsman, IMordecai. The latter 
became the next Grand Vizier, and used his 
influence to aid the Jews in destroying the 
faction that had plotted against them. 
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PURIST 


PURL 


In Jewish communities throughout the 
world the feast of Purim is still celebrated, 
according to Biblical Jaw (Esther ix, 17-32), 
with much joy and feasting. The religious 
part of the festival is largely patriotic and 
includes a reading from Esther. 

Hcb. pxir lot, pi. purim. 

. purist (pur' ist), n. An advocate of 
extreme purity, especially in language. (F 
piiriste.) 

Barbarisms, colloquialisms, cliches, jour- 
nalese, and slang are abhorrent to the literary 
purist. The person who affects purism (pur' 
izm, 11.), or over-scrupulous correctness of 
style is usually vigorous in his criticisms of 
the writings of others. TJhe puristic fpfir is' 
tik, adj.) or puristical (pur is' tik al, adj.) 
writer is most fastidious in his choice of 
words, and pedantic in his application of the 
rules of grammatical construction.' 

From F. puriste, from pure and -iste (E. -ist) 
suffix of holding or practising a theory. 

Puritan (pur' i tan), n. One of the early 
Protestant party in England which sought 
to simplify religion, and demanded stricter 

standards of behaviour ; any 

later adherent of similar rjt 

principles ; a person with f/v-i j 

very strict views about religion 

and conduct, adj. Of or re- % 

lating to the Puritans ; severe 

in religion and morals. (F. ,, 

piiritain.) (• 

A section of the clergy in t 

Tudor times, who objected to i 

the pomp and ceremony of j •- 6 ^ 

Church vrorship, were the ■ . ' ■Mi"' 

original Puritans. They re- 1 < ...- 

garded the reformation of the 1 ■ Vv 
Church under Elizabeth as ‘ - 7 - .'•jd 

inadequate, and sought to /fc ‘ 

abolish the pomp and cere- 7'-. ii 

mony that survived in ^ i} 
worship. Their contention 7 'J « .''J.l?; K. 

was that Church services 7 * I 

should contain no rites un- j f 

authorized by the Scriptures. 

klany people joined the 
party, and during the oppres- 
sion of those holding Puritan V 

views some of the Puritans 
sailed to America and Puritan.— A Pi 

founded New England. Under New Ensland i 
Cromwell, England had a 
Puritan government, and one of its officials, 
John Milton (1608-74), the poet, will be 
remembered as the greatest of all Puritans. 
A much more typical Puritan was the great 
allegorist John Bunyan (1628-88). 

We really do these reformers an injustice 
when we describe a narrow-minded or 
hjqiocritically self-righteous person as having 
a puritanic (pur i tan' ik, adj.), or puritanical 
(pur i tan' ik al, adj.) outlook ; but these 
words are now used chiefly in this deprecia- 
tory' sense. The straightlaced person who 
now affects puritan standards, tends to 


■oughout the frown puritanically (pur i tan ' ik al li, adv.) on 
11 celebrated, all harmless pleasures. Puritanism (pur' i tan 
er ix, 17-32), izm, «.) means the spirit or beliefs of the 
The religious original Puritans, or else the puritanical tenets 
patriotic and of those who affect great strictness in morals 
;r. and religion. In the time of Cromwell the 

power of the government was e.xerted to 
advocate of puritanize (pur' i tan iz, v.t.) the Church. 
angua<^e (F From purity and suffix -an. Syn. : Precisian. 

® ■ purity (pur' i ti), n. The state of being 

cliches iour- clean ; freedom from mi.xture with 

-o the literary substances ; wholesomeness or inno- 

■ • cence of mind. (F. piirete.) 

orrectness of , Copper of great purity is needed for 
of electrical conductors. The Government em- 
ricfir- /r>r.r ic' ploys inspectors to test the purity of food 
tik al adi 1 public. The purity of a motive 

lis choice of purpose is its freedom from any selfish or 
Irafion of thP wrong design. A speaker who pronounces 
, words with unaffected clearness and correct- 

1 -iste (E -ist) possess purity of diction, 

theory' ^ M.E. pur[e)te, O.F. purte, from L. piirilas 
(acc. -tat-eni), from punts pure. The i is due to 
3 or the early Jjjg Latin word. Syn. : Chasteness, chastity, 
■vhich sought cleanness, simplicity, virtue. Ant. ; Foulness, 
.nded stricter impurity, nncleanness. 

purl [i] (perl), n. A> re- 

ffr versed stitch in knitting ; a 

lie ■ 4"] chain of small loops forming 

mnW- - 7 " ornamental edging : a 

R. Ci }» '■.'•■ F' Single loop of this. v.t. To 
•%} 'ti stitches; to 

A tJ border with purls. (F. bordiire 

Su en broderie, engrehtre; eiigrSler, 


t' * ' ’ rf- 


#x. 






Puritan* — A Puritan maiden of 
New Ensland in the sevenleenlh 
century* 


£3 border with purls, (F* bordjtre 
I vgei W en broderie, engrehtre', eiigrSIer, 
y. njuf orner de broderie.) 

..,^,4 By using purl and plain 
■i stitches alternately or in 

. '.7 ^B',1 groups, ribs are formed on 

stoclangs and other knitted 
articles. The minute loops of 
cotton adorning the edges of 
• V/.h. 77 ? pillow lace are also known m 
' ' -_T purls, and a lace-maker is 

^ said to purl or border the 

T-. edge when she makes the 

a ' ornamentation. 

The older form of n. and v. 
was pir/e twist. Sometimes 
associated withpear/ [i]. Perhaps 
corrupted from ^io'77e. See pearl 
fzj, purl [ 4 ], purfle. 

- ,purl [2] (perl), h. Hot beer 
mi.xed with gin, spices and 
Ian maiden of sugar; an infusion of ale, or 
the sevenleenlh beer, and wormwood. (!'• 
biere dpicie.) 

Perhaps akin to F. pcrlcr to form pearl-likc 
globules or drops on the surface ; cp. G. pcrlcn 
to bubble, form drops, sparkle. 

purl [3] (perl), v.i. To flow with a gentle, 
murmuring sound, as a stream, n. A soft 
murmur; a ripple ; an eddy. (F.murmurcr, 
murmure, vide.) . 

Water purls as it flows over a gravel beti, 
or when obstructions make it form eddies. 
Cp. Swed. dialect porta to ripple, 
purl [ 4 ] (perl), v.i. To whirl round, v.t. 
and i. To turn upside down ; to overturn. 
11. The act of overturning ; a heavy fall ; n 




PURLIEU 


PURPORT 


cropper. (F. totinwyer, virer ; renverser. 
boidevcrser : botileversewenl, chute, icroule- 
menl.) 

This word is used chiefly in dialect or 
colloquially. A purler (perl' er, n.) is a throw 
or blow that sends one head first. 

Perhaps akin to purl [l] : cp. Ital. pirlare to 
twirl. Syn. : «. Cropper, header, spill, upset. 

purlieu (per' lu), «. An outlying part ; 
a haunt; (pi.) the neighbourhood or sur- 
roundings (of). (F. alentours, voisinage.) 

William the Conqueror and his successors 
afforested tracts of land, or turned them into 
royal game preserves, which were protected by 
strict forest laws. Certain, tracts of land 
on the borders of these forests were dis- 
afforested, and became known as the purlieus 
of the forests. They remained partly subject 
to the forest laws. 

The purlieus of St. Paul's Cathedral are 
St. Paul's Churchyard and the neighbouring 
streets. The word also denotes the meaner 
parts of a district, or squalid streets near a 
main thoroughfare. 

From O.F. puralee ( = L. perambulalto a 
survey of boundaries), from O.F. pur — L. 
pro, and alee going (n.), altered to purlieu 
through confusion with heu place. 

purlin (per' lin), n. A horizontal timber 
resting on the principal rafters of a roof. 

(F. panne.) 

■ A roof having a wide span is supported on 
triangular trusses, called • principal rafters, 
which are widely spaced. The purlins cross 
these and carry the ordinary rafters to w’hich 
the roof covering is attached. Sometimes 
the ordinary rafters are not used, the purlins 
being set fairly close together and boarded 
over. 

A doubtful suggestion is that the origin is F. 
pur {= pour for) and Itgne line. 

purloin (pur loin'), v.t. To steal ; to 
pilfer, v.i. To thieve. (F. dSrober, soustraire, 
voter.) 

This w’ord is generally used of petty 
theft, such as picking pockets. We might, 
however, say that a writer purloins other 
writers' ideas. A kleptomaniac is irresistibly 
impelled to purloin the property of other 
people. A thief, especially in this milder sense, 
is a purloiner (pur loin'er, n.). 

M.E. purlongen to put far away, remove, from 
O.V.purloignier to do away with, from pur (= L. 
pro), loin (L. longe far off) hence, to keep at a 
distance, pilfer. Syn. : Pilfer, steal, thieve. 

ptu^le (per' pi), adj. Of a blended red and 
blue colour, between crimson and violet ; 
of the colour of royal robes ; regal, n. This 
colour ; a purple pigment or dye ; a purple 
robe, especially of an emperor, king, cardinal, 
etc. : purpurin ; (pi.) swine fever. v.t. 

To make or dye purple, v.i. To become purple. 

(F. pourpri; pourpre; empoiirprer ; s’em- 
pourprer.) 

The_ purple robes worn by the emj>erors 
of ancient Rome, were actually deep crimson 
in colour. The corresponding dye, known to 
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the ancients as purple, or Tyrian purple, was 
obtained from certain whelk-hke shell-fish 
(Mtirex and Purpura), and was also used as 
a rouge for the face, as ink, and as a colour 
in mural painting. It w'as expensive and 
greatly valued. Purple robes are still w'orn 
by British kings at their coronation, and the 
scarlet robes of cardinals are so called. 

A person of royal or very high birth is said 
to be bom in the purple, and a priest who is 
made a cardinal is said to be raised to the 
purple. Royal purple (».) is a deep bluish- 
violet. In poetry, purple sometimes means 
blood-coloured or stained with blood, as in 
" Richard II " (iii, 3), w'here Shakespeare 
wrote figuratively of "the purple testament 
of bleeding war.” In a literal sense the dawn 
is said to purple the east, and the sky to 
purple with dawn. 



Purple. — The riehly-coloared purple, emperor, e large 
species of British butterfly, at rest on a crumpled 
oak leaf. 


The purple emperor (n.) — A patura iris — is 
a large species of British butterfly, the male 
having richly-coloured wings with a purple 
lustre. Its green caterpillar has yeUow-edged 
horns %vith red tips. The name purple-wort 
(n.) is applied to various plants that have 
purple flow^ers, leaves, or stems — such as the 
marsh cinquefoil, which bears clusters of 
purple flowers and red fruit. 

What is known as purple light (n.) is a 
glow ranging from pink to violet that appears 
after sunset, high above the spot where the 
sun has dropped below the horizon. Any- 
thing that is purplish (per' plish, adj.), or 
purply (per' pli, adj.), is of a colour resembling 
purple. 

M.E. purpre, from O.F. porpre, purpre, from 
L. purpura purple fish and dye, Gr. porphyra, 
from porphyrein to grow dark or stormy (of the 
sea), from phyrein to mLx. 

purport (pur port', v . ; per' port, n.), v.t. 
To have as a meaning ; to state ; to .profess. 
n. Meaning ; purpose. (F. signijier, vouloir 
dire, pretendre ; sens, but.) 

When a statement seems perplexing, we 
the speaker to explain its purport or 
import. If we received a puzzling letter, 
whose origin we were not sure about, we 
might say that it purported to be written 
by the friend whose name it bore, but that 
the handwriting was certainly not his. A 
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PURPOSE 


PURSE 


purportless (per' port les, adj.) remark or 
gesture is one -whicli conveys no meaning. 

O.F. purporier to intend to show, to mean, 
from pur (= L. pro according to) porter to 
bring, carrj% from L. portare. O.F. purport = 

E. noun ; cp. import for the meaning. Syk. : 

H. Import, signification, tenor, v. Imply, profess. 

purpose (per' pus), n. An aim ; an 
object ; intention ; design, v.t. To intend ; 
to plan. v.i. To have a purpose. (F, but, 
fins; intention, dessein; se proposer; avoir 
dessein.) 

Public libraries are instituted for the 
purpose of making good literature and 
technical books, etc., accessible to readers 
and students. Campers do not usually take 
a bread-knife with them to camp ; instead, 
they make a clasp-knife serve their purpose. 
When we start our holidays we generally 
purpose visiting all the places of interest in 
the neighbourhood of the tonm in which we 
are stajdng, but bad weather may defeat 
our purpose. 

The novel with a purpose, also called a 
purpose-novel (»?.), is one written to show'up 
some social abuse or to put fonvard a special 
viewpoint or theorJ^ An example of this type 
of literature is " Hard Cash " (1863), by 
Charles Reade, an e.xposure of the abuses of 
private lunatic asylums. Upton Sinclair is 
a modem novelist with a purpose — his pur- 
pose or aim being to call attention to various 
social evils. 

An injurj' done on purpose, or purposely 
(per' pus li, adv.), that is, intentionally, is 
punishable b)’- law, as opposed to one done 
accidentally, or not resulting from negligence. 
Scarecrows are used by farmers on purpose, 
or in order, to frighten birds away from newly 
sown fields, etc. A lecturer who speaks to the 
purpose, that is, in a manner which keeps 
close to the matter in hand, and, therefore, 
is useful and interesting, is sure of his listeners’ 
attention. 

A man with a purposeful (per' pus ful, adj.) 
manner, given to making purposelike (per' 
pus lik, adj.) decisions, and acting in a 
purposive (per' pus iv, adj.) wa3% evident!}' 
has a clear aim in life, and is fuU of purpose 
or determination. If we work purposefully 
(per' pus ful li, adv.) or ■with purposefulness 
(per' pus ful nes, n.) at our studies, we are 
likely to succeed in our purpose, whether it 
be to pass an examination or to advance in 
our profession. The sleep-movements of 
plants are purposive, that is, adapted to a 
purpose of benefit to the plant. The pur- 
posiveness (per' pus iv nes, n.) of the action, 
by which the leaf of the oxalis, for instance, 
is folded do-n-nwards and inwards will be 
realized by those who Imow that the radiation 
of heat from the ground at night-time causes 
a fall in temperature that might otherwise 
injure the leaf. 

A weak-minded man is sometimes said 
to lack purpose. His character may be shown 
by a purposeless (per' pus les, adj.) expression 
on his face, or by the fact that he orders his 
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life purposelessly (per' pus les li, adv.), or 
aimlessly, and lives in a state of purposeless- 
ness (per' pus les nes, «.), that is, absence of 
definite aims. 

(r) Noun. M.E. purpos, from O.F. p(o)urpos, 
propos, from L. propositum something put 
forward, neuter of propositus, p.p. of proponere, 
from pr5 before, forward, ponere to place! 
(a) Verb. O.F. pnrposer, a form of proposer, 
from L. pro before, and poser to place. For 
this curious use of F. poser, see compose. 
Syn. : n. Design, end, object, plan. v. Aim, 
design, resolve, scheme. 

purpura (per' pu'ra), n '. A genus of shell- 
fish from which a purple dye is procurable ; 
a skin affection characterized by purple or 
livid spots. (F. purpura.) 

The famous dye, T}’Tian purple, was 
obtained by the ancients from certain 
species of purpura and the allied "genus of 
gasteropods, the murices. "The purple snail 
{Purpura lapilhts) resembles a small whelk, 
and has a thick, white shell that protects it 
when buffeted on the rocks by waves. It 
preys on other " shell-fish, boring "through 
the shell and extracting the occupant. 

The affection called purpura is caused by 
haemorrhages into the skin, which produce 
the purpuric (pur pur' ik, adj.) spots. A red 
colouring-, matter origin^ly obtained from 
the madder plant is called purpurin (per' 
pu rin, •.«.). . It is now manufactured from 
chemicals. 

See. purple. 

purr (^r), «. A soft, murmuring noi.se 
fiiade by animals of the cat tribe, v.i. To 
make a sound 'like this. v.t. To express by 
means of a pu'fr. (F. ronron ; ronronner.) ^ 

Cats an d tigers purr, or make a purring (per' 
ing, adj.) noise, as a sign of pleasure. Purring 
(>f.) is peculiar to such animals. We never 
hear a dog purr its delight of a warm fire, 
but a friendl}'^ cat will express its appro^'al 
purringly (per' ing h, adv.), that is, with 
purrs. 

Imitative. 

purse (pers), n. A small bag or pouch for 
carrying money in ; money ; funds ; the 
national treasury^ ; a sum subscribed as a 
gift or prize; the pouch of an animal, v.t. To 



Purse. — A Norman purse (left) and ranous lyPC* ®f 
modem purses. 



PURSINESS 


PURSUE 


pucker up (the lips), v.i. To become loose 
or wrinkled. -(F. bourse, porte-monnaie, fisc, 
prix,pochs ; plissev ; sereldcher.) 

The old-fashioned purse was bag-shaped ; 
it closed by drawing the purse-strings {n.pl.) 
round the mouth, like a lady’s work-bag of 
to-day. We are reminded of these strings 
by the expression, " to keep a tight hold on 
the purse-strings,” which means to be 
sparing of money or careful how it is spent. 
When a man purses his lips, they become 
wrinkled, like the closed mouth of a purse 
of this kind. The purse-net (n.) set at the 
mouth of a rabbit-hole also has strings, 
which are pegged to the ground. When a 
rabbit bolts, its struggles in the net draw the 
strings tight. 

A light purse, or an empty purse, signifies 
poverty ; the possessor of 
riches is said to have a 
long purse or a heavy 
purse. The purse-proud 
(adj.) man is one who gives 
hirnself airs on account 
of his wealth. The pro- 
fessional pugilist boxes for 
a purse in the form of a 
cheque. 

The private expenses of 
a British sovereign are paid 
from an allowance made 
from the public revenue 
and called the privy purse - 
(n.). The national treas- 
ury', into which all public 
revenue goes, is often 
referred to as the public 
purse (n.). A purse-bearer 
(«.) is one who takes 
charge of another person’s 
purse. The official named 
the purse-bearer carries 
the Great Seal in a purse, usually called the 
burse, before the Lord Chancellor. 

The purse-seine {n.) used in sea-fishing 
is a long bag-net, suspended in the water 
where a current runs strongly. Money 
sufficient to fiU a purse is a purseful (pers' fiil, 
n.). A woman v.'ho comes out purseless (pers' 
les, n.), or without her purse, may find herself 
in an embarrassing position if she gets on a 
bus and has no money loose in her coat pocket. 

The purser (pers' er, n.) of a passenger-ship 
is an officer .who keeps the ship’s accounts, 
is responsible ' for the feeding and comfort 
of all aboard, and has control of all stores. 
He is the direct ,d_escendant of the person 
whom one Brother Felix described in 1480, 
when writing about a voyage made to -the 
Holy Land : ' " There is also a scribe. He 
arranges .quarrels about berths, makes men 
pay their passage money, and has many 
other duties.” But the purser of to-day is 
not “as a rule hated- by all alike,” for a 
pursership (pers' er ship, «.), the office of a' 
purser, carries with it -the duty of being 
agreeable to passengers. 


M.E. and A.-S. purs (perhaps influenced by 
A.-S. pitsa bag), L.L. bursa purse, Gr. byrsa hide, 
skin, used for making purses. For the sense of 
pucker up see pursy [2]. See also bourse 

pursiness (per' si nes), n. The state of 
being pursy. See under pursy [i]. 

purslane (per' slan), n. A small fleshy 
herb used as a salad and pot-herb. (F. poiir- 
pier ) 

The purslane [Portulaca oleracea) h'as small 
j’-ellow flowers, wedge-shaped leaves, and 
spreading stems. It grows near the sea, and 
in some European countries has become a 
troublesome weed. 

O.F. porcelaine, corruption of L. porcilaca, 
a form of portulaca. See portulaca. 

pursue (pur su'), v.t. To follow in order 
to seize, etc. ; to chase ; to seek after ; to 
proceed along, with an 
object ; to prosecute ; to 
follow (an occupation) ; to 
attend persistently (of con- 
sequences). (F. poursuivre, 
chercher, perseculer, suivre ; 
poursuivre.) 

Wolves pursue or hunt 
their quarry in packs. A 
ship is said to pursue a 
route when it follows it ; 
a government pursues a 
poUcy when its legislation 
is designed to further 
some definite and system- 
atic scheme. The con- 
sequences of a foolish act 
may be said to pursue us 
through life. A line of 
action may be said to be 
pursuable (pursu'abl, adj.), 
according to law, if it can 
be legally followed. 

In the pursuance (pur su ' 
ans, n.) or carrying out of a purpose, we may 
meet with unexpected difficulties. An 
escaped criminal may be recaptured on 
Dartmoor by a pursuant (pur su' ant, adj.) 
motor-car, that is, one following after him. 
A person may be prosecuted pursuant 
{adv.) or pursuantly (pur su' ant li, adv.), to, 
that is, in accordance with, an Act of 
Parliament. These two words are used 
chiefly in official phraseology. 

A greyhound chasing an electric hare is a 
pursuer (pur su' er, n.) of the hare. In Scots 
law the pursuer in a case is the plaintiff. 

A pursuit (pur sut', n.) is an act or a 
process of pursuing or chasing, either literally 
or in a figurative sense. The pursuit of a 
rabbit by a stoat is a relentless following up 
of the scent ; the pursuit of pleasure is the 
constant seeffing of it. Country' pursuits are 
occupations followed in the country. 

M.E. pursuen, porsuen, from O.F. porsuir, 
pursuir, from por-, pur- (= L. pro) and stiir, 
from L.L. sequere to follow, L. prosequi to 
follow up or forward. Syn. : Chase, follow 
hunt,' prosecute, seek. 
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Pursue. — Sir Samuel White Baker, the 
explorer, puraumg rhinoceroses in AMca. 




PURSUIVANT 


piirsuivant (per' swi vant), n. A junior 
officer of the College of Arms ; an attendant 
or follower. (F. pourstiivani d’armes.) 

In the days when kings sent heralds with 
messages of peace and war, a herald was 
often accompanied by a pursuivant, who 
acted as his assistant and secretar}'. The 
modern pursuivants of the College of Arms, 
or Heralds’ College, are four in number ; 
their official titles being Rouge Croix (Red 
Cross), Rouge Dragon (Red Dragon), Blue 
Mantle, and Portcullis. They rank below 
the six heralds. In poetry', a follower or 
attendant is sometimes called a pursuivant. 

F poursuivant, pres. p. of ponrsnivre to 
pursue, follow up. Sea pursue. 

pursy [i] (pers' i), adj. Fat ; puffy ; 
short-winded. (F. bouffi, poussif.) 

A novelist might describe an asthmatical 
or corpulent character as a pursy' old gentle- 
man. Pursiness (pers' i nes, n.) is a great 
handicap to those who wish to lead an active 
Ufe. 

O.F. pourci], poiihif, from poiilser to push, 
puff and blow, from L. pitlsarc to beat, pulse. 
Syx. : Asthmatical, fat, stout, unwieldy. Ant. : 
Lean, Shm, thin. 

pursy [2] (pers' i), adj. Wrinkled ; 
puckered up: purse-proud. (F. ride, per de son 
argent.) 

A purse was formerly' a small leather bag, 
the mouth of which was bunche'd up and 
wrinkled when the purse-strings were drawn 
tight. That is why a man in deep thought, 
whose lips are wrinkled and puckered, is said 
to have a pursy mouth. 

From E. pin sc n,, and suffi.x -r. 

purulent (pur' u lent) , adj. Of, containing, 
or developing pus. (F. purulent.) 

A festering or suppurating sore is said to 
be purulent, or purulently (piir' li lent li, 
adj.) active. Its purulent state may be called 
either purulency (pin ' n 
len si, n.), or purulence 
(pur' u lens, n.). 

F., from pftrulentus 
full of matter {pus, gen. 
piifis). See pus. 

purvey (piir va'), 
v.t. To provide or 
furnish (provisions, 
etc.), v.i. To act as a 
provider. (F. pour- 
voi r, approvisionver, 
etre pourvoyeur.) 

Street hawkers pur- 
vey fish, fruit and vege- 
tables on the doorsteps 
of houses. A purveyor 
(piir va' or, n.) is one 
who supplies goods, 
especially' provisions, 
and we describe a <1-; 
caterer who furnishes 
dinners or luncheons 

on a large scale as „ . , Wi 

_ Purvey.— A Turk with a 

a purvey or. fountein from which he 



Purvey,— A Turk whb & hishly-ornBmental Tmt's 
fountain from which he purvey* •wccl drink*. 


Purveyors of goods to the Royal Household 
are entitled to make use of the royal arms 
on their advertisements, etc. 

In former times, kings were accompanied 
on their travels by a domestic officer called 
a purvey'or, whose' duty was to fix the prices 
of provisions bought for the retinue. Tliis 
official also made purveyance (pur va' ans, 
«.), that is, requisition and .appropriation, of 
horses required by' the royal party. The right 
claimed by' Idngs of buying goods at prices 
thus fixed, and of collecting remounts, etc., 
was also called purveyance. It was not 
abolished in England until 1660. 

Nowadays the purveyance of a ci\-ic 
luncheon would mean the act or work of 
supplying such a meal, as performed by a 
caterer. 

M.E. pur-, por- vcien, fi'om O.F. porvoir, L. 
providere to provide. See provide, which is a 
doublet. 

purview (per' vu), n. Scope; extent; 
range ; ' the body of a statute. (F. porth, 
corps.) 

klatters within the purview of a savage can 
be understood by' him. All cases of wide- 
spread distress in industrial areas must 
come within the purview, or range of vision, 
of the government. An object actually 
comes within our purview when we catch 
the first glimpse of it as we approach it 
from a distance. 

A statute consists of two main parts. 
The first is the preamble, which states the 
general purpose of the statute. The second 
is the purview, beginning with the words, 
“ Be it enacted,” and setting out the actual 
matters which become law under the statute. 

O.F. pin veil, porvtie, p.p of purvoir to provide 
See purvey. Syn. : Range, scope. 

pus (pus), n. The discharge from a sore, 
etc., theyellowish white 
matter formed in or 
discharged from in- 
flamed tissues, etc. (F. 
pus.) 

L. pits (gen. pur-is), 
akin to Gr. pyon, from 
i-oot pii to stmk. 

Puseyism (pu' zi 
izm, n.) The principles 
of tbe Oxford jMo\c- 
ment, named after 
the English divine, 
Edward B. Pusey 
(iSoo-82), one of its 
leading members. (F. 
puseyisme.) 

This word and 
Puseyite (pu' zi It, «.). 
meaning an adherent 
of Pusey'ism, were used 
by the opponents of 
the Oxford Movement, 
which has been called 

. , , “ . .'-the Puseyite {adj.) 

ushly-ornBmenlal bran „ „ m t' ThcSC 
jurvevm mwart drink.. mOVCmcnt. T lies'- 


PUSH 


.PUSH 


words are now seldom used, except in books allows. In a colloquial way, we say that 
of church history. when it comes to the push, or climax, most 

push, (push), v.t. To press against with people can adapt themselves to unfamiliar 
force ; to move or drive on by pressure ; work. 

to thrust for\vard ; to force (one’s way) ; The game of push-ball («.) is played with an 
to cause to project, or thrust (out) ; to carry enormous inflated, leather-covered ball, five 
on vigorously ; to press the purchase, etc., - or six feet in diameter, pushed about by teams 
of (goods), as by advertising, v.i. To exert who try to force it through the opponents’ 
pressure ; to make one’s way vigorously ; goal or get it over the cross-bar. It is played 
to hasten; to be energetic, n. An act on foot, on horseback, or in the water. It is 
of pushing ; a shove ; energy ; an attack ; American in origin, and was first played in 
a crisis; confident, self-assertion ; in billiards. England in 1902. 
a stroke in which the ball is 


pushed and not struck ; a con- ' 
trivance which when pushed : 
operates some mechanism. (F. . , 
po 7 (sser, faire avancer, se ponssey, ^ ^ 
presser, imporluner ; s’empresser, 
se poitsser ; coup, secottsse, 
energie, assaiU, moment critique, 

In order to ring an electric 
bell of the type called a push- 
bell (11.), we have to push a 
button, which is then pushed in mfm 
by the force we exert, and com- v 

pletes the circuit. When a motor- 
car breaks down on a journey, it •. ‘j! 

is necessary to push it to the jj. 

side of the road, so that it will 
not obstruct the traffic. A • 
crowd may gather to watch, and 
the driver then has to push his b !l -- 

way through the onlookers when ““ ' “ 
he goes in search of a repair 
station. A snail pushes out its horns or eye- 
stalks to reconnoitre, and a tree pushes its 
roots through hard ground by the exertion 
of enormous pressure. 

In cricket a stroke which pushes rather 
than hits the ball to a chosen place between 
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Pusb'baU.'^pTeams engaged in a game of push^ball^ which is played 
with an inflated ball five or six feet in diameter. 

IS or eye- The push-bicycle (n.) is one of the usual 
isbes its kind propelled by the rider pushing on pedals 
exertion with his feet, as opposed to the motor- 
cycle. A push, or push-button (n.), is a small 
:s rather projecting part which, when pressed, operates 
between a mechanism, as in some automatic ticket 


the fieldsmen, is called a push. In golf, a 
push is a stiff-armed stroke made with an 
iron club. In Association football, the un- 
lawful use of the hands against an opponent 
is called pushing. 

Salesmen in shops are sometimes instructed 
to push certain goods which the public is not 
buying very readily. They then proceed 
to recommend the goods to customers, and 
in this way the stock is soon cleared. To 
push a business deal through is to bring 
it to a completion by vigorous action, 
or by making a push or .special effort. 
During the World War, extensively massed 
attacks were called pushes because their 
aim was to push the enemy back from his 
entrenchments. 

A self-assertive person is said, colloquially, 
to have plenty of push. He pushes himself 
forward on all occasions, and takes little 
notice of any snubs he may receive. 

The careful boatman pushes off, or moves 
his boat away from the bank, by using the 
handle end, and not the blade, of his oar, for 
pushing against the bank. During a forced 
march soldiers liave to push on, or press 
fonvard, as fast and as long as their endurance 


machines. 

In the children’s game called push-pin (n.), 
pins are pushed over each other. In billiards 
a push-stroke (n.), which is nearly always 
barred, is made by keeping the tip of the 
cue against the baU as the cue moves forward. 

A person who pushes past others might be 
called a pusher (push' er, «.), which also 
means a thing, especially a part of a machine, 
having a pushing or thrusting action. A 
pushful (push' ful, adj.) or pushing (push' ing, 
adj.) person, is one full of push or energj’-. 
To behave pushingly (push' ing li, adv.) is to 
be fonvard or rudely persistent in one’s 
actions. 

Pushfulness (push' ful nes, «.), or enter- 
prising vigour, is an advantage in the business 
world; and is a quality demanded, in particu- 
lar, .'of commercial travellers, "rhe advan- 
t^es of advertising pushfully (push' fiil li, 
that is, in a manner that compels 
-people to take notice, are now obvious. 

M.E. posshen, p}isshen, from O.F. ponsser, 
poidser, from 'L. pulsarc, frequentative of pellere 
(p.p. ptils-tis) 'to drive; beat. -Syn : v. Drive, 
impel, importune, press, thrust. Ant. : v. 
Drag, draw, haul, pull. 
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PUSHTU 


PUT 


Pushtu (push' too), «. The native name 
of the language spoken by the Afghans. 
Another form is Pushtoo (push' too). 

pusillanimous (pu si Ian' i rniis), adj. 
Without courage or strength of purpose ; 
mean-spirited ; faint-hearted. (F. pusil- 
lanime.) 

A pusillanimous leader cannot keep the 
confidence of his subordinates. By his 
pusillanimity (pu si la nim' i ti, n.), or 
pusillanimousness (pu si Ian' i mils nes, «.), 
that is, cowardliness, he must soon arouse 
their contempt. A panic-stricken mob be- 
haves pusillanimously (pu si Ian' i mus li, 
adv.), or in a cowardly way, when it rushes 
pell-mell from a burning building without 
anj"^ consideration for women and children. 

L. piisiUaniinis, from piisillits, dim. of pusiis 
little boy (cp. puer bo3’) and animus mind. 
Syn. : Cowardh', feeble, mean-spirited, timid, 
weak. Ant. : Brave, courageous, daring, in- 
trepid, stout-hearted. 

puss (pus), n. A cat ; a hare ; a little 
girl ; a minx. (F. minette, lievre, gamine.) 

Puss is commonly used as a call-name for 
cats. It is also established as a proper name 
for a hare, and sometimes a tiger, much in 
the wa}’’ that Retmard is used for a fox. We 
playfully call a tiny child a puss, and use 
the word jocularl)’' to mean a fonvard or 
impudent woman. 

The puss-moth {n .) — 

Cenim vinula — is a com- 
mon British moth, wdth 
grej-ish forewings veined 
witli yellow and marked 
with dark waves and 
streaks. The caterpillar is 
green with a brownish or 
violet band running down 
the back and a large head 
edged with red. It exudes 
an acid hquid when dis- 
turbed, and makes a strong 
cocoon of wood chips. The 
puss-moth caterpillar can 
be found feeding on u-illow 
and poplar trees. 

Another pet name for 
a cat is pussy (pus' i, n.) 
or pussy-cat (;n). Children 
also call the soft silky cat- 
kins of the willow puss\'- 
cats, especialh- those of the 
American pussy-willow (n.) 

— Salix discolor — a species 
of small willow. 

Perhaps imitative of the spitting of the animal. 
There are similar forms in mam* languages. 

pustule (pus' till), n. A pimple or small 
bladder-like swelling on the skin containing 
pus or a waterj' iiquid ; a blister on the leaf 
of a plant. (F. pustule.) 

Smallpox is a pustular (pus' tu lar, adj.) or 
pustulous (pus' tu his, adj.) disease. One of 
its effects is to pustulate (pus' tu lat, ti.f.) the 
skin, causing it to pusUilate (v.i.), or become 
pustulate (pus' tu lat, adj.), that is, covered 
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with pustules or blisters. The proce.ss of 
forming pustules is pustulation (pus tii la' 
shiin, «.). 

F., from L. pustida, for pftsula, dim. of pus 
matter. See pus. 

put [i] (put), v.i. To set, place, or deposit ; 
. to repose (trust) ; to commit ; to present ; 
to offer ; to propose ; to advance for con- 
sideration ; to state ; to express ; to render 
or translate (into) ; tosuSject ; to bring into 
a specified state ; to set or apply (to a task) ; 
to constrain ; to make (a person appear in 
the wrong, etc.) ; to stake (money) ; to thrust 
(into) ; (also put) to hurl or throw, v.i. To 
steer ; to proceed (in a ship), p.t. and p.p. 
put (put), n. The act of putting; an agree- 
ment’ to deliver goods at a certain price 
within a certain period; (also put) a throw 
of a weight, etc. (F. metlre, poser, placer, 
confier, presenter, ojfrir, proposer, arreter, 
iraduire, imposer, coniraindre, embarrasser, 
jouer, offrir; virer ; mise, jet, convention.) 

An earthquake puts fear into people, or 
puts them in fear. An unexpected attack 
ma}’’ put an enemy to flight, that is, compel 
him to retire. A barrister puts a case when he 
brings forward an instance. He puts questions 
to witnesses when he interrogates them. 
- To put a man to hoe the garden is to give 
him the task of hoeing it. 

A boat is said to put 
across a river when she 
travels across, perhaps for 
the purpose of putting, 
or setting, travellers on 
the farther bank. Quarrels 
may be avoided if we 
reniember that a few con- 
ciliatory words will gener- 
ally put, or make, the 
matter right. Some -ideas 
are difficult to put into, 
or express in, words, but 
a good linguist is able tc 
put, or translate, a sen- 
tence into French with 
little difficulty. 

A warning word puts a 
man on his guard, or 
causes him to be careful. 
When a proposal is put to 
the vote, it is submitted 
to a number of people 
for their verdict by voting. 

In putting the weight 
an athlete has to throw 
a heavy shot, held close 
to the shoulder, as far as he can from inside 
a circle or square marked on the ground. 
His throw is called a put. 

We should apologize to a person for putting 
him about, that is, upsetting or inconveni- 
encing him. To put news about is to spread 
it, but-to put about when in a sailing boat is 
to turn the boat's head so that the wind 
strikes her sails on the other side. The 
helmsman can then be said to have put the 
boat on the other tack. 



Put. — A competitor at a Highland sports 
cathering putting the weight. 


PUTATIVE 


PUTREFY 


A cold spring puts back the growth of 
trees and flowers, or retards their growth. A 
storm may compel a ship to put back, or 
return, to harbour. The prudent person is 
careful to put by, that is, store up or save, 
money against what is called a rainy day, 
or possible hard times ahead. To put by a 
question is to evade answering it. 

One duty of the police is to put down, or 
suppress, crime and disorder. When making 
up his private accounts a man puts down, or 
enters, what he has spent. A boastful person 
may need to be put down, or suppressed by a 
rebuke. 


put [2] (put). This is another form of putt. 
See putt. 

putative (pu' ta tiv), adj. Supposed ; 
reputed. (F. putaiif, suppose.) 

In law, a marriage that is legally invalid, 
although contracted in good faith, is termed 
a putative marriage. The parties are said 
to be putatively (pu' ta tiv li, adv.) married. 

F. piitaitf, from L.L. putatlviis, from putatus, 
p.p. of pidare to think, suppose. 

puteal (pu' te al), n. A wall or curb round 
the mouth of a well. (F. margelle, parapet, 
garde-foil.) 



Puteal. ^Travellere at the well of Cana of Galilee, which is protected 
hy a puteal. 


To put forward a suggestion 
is to make one ; to put a person 
forward is to bring him to notice. 

To put in a remark is to bring 
it into a conversation. A ship 
puts in when she enters harbour, 
and while she is there her crew 
will probably put in, or spend, 
some time ashore. 

To put a person in mind of an 
obligation is to remind him of it. 

We are warned by a proverb not 
to put off, or defer, to to-morrow 
what we should do to-day. A 
ship puts off when she leaves a 
quay or starts on a voyage. 

To put the blame on to another 
person is to lay the blame on 
him. In court, a witness is put 
on oath, that is, he is made to 
speak on oath. We say that a 
person’s manner is put on, that is, assumed, 
when it is not his natural manner. 

Expert knowledge of finance is required 
in order to put out, or invest, money in a 
way that is both profitable and safe. 
When a breakdown at a power station 
puts out, or extinguishes, all the electric 
lamps in a district, the public is much put 
out or inconvenienced. A lifeboat puts out, 
that is, puts to sea, to assist a vessel in 
distress, and the crew may be hard put to 
it, or hard pressed, before they reach her. 

Shopkeepers have to put up, or increase, 
the price of goods when the wholesalers 
demand higher prices for them. An enormous 
number of houses have been put up or 
built, since the World War. An innkeeper 
puts up, or lodges, travellers for the 
night. 

People living in busy thoroughfares have 
to put up with, or submit to, the noise of the 
traffic. Meek people are sometimes put 
upon, or taken advantage of, by inconsiderate 
people. 

One who puts in any sense of the word 
is a putter (put' er ; in the sense of putting 
the weight, usually, put' er, n.). A putter 
in a coal mine is a man who pushes the small 
coal wagons to and from the face. 

^I.E. piilleii, A.-S. potian to butt, prod, also 
late A.-S. piitian or pfitian to instigate ; cp, 
Dan. piiftc, Dutch poten to sot, plant. Syn. : v. 
Deposit, express, impose, lay, place, render, set. 


The puteal has two functions. It stops 
surface water and dirt from entering the well, 
and prevents people from falling in. 

L., from piiteus well. See pit. 

putlog (put' log), n. A short, hori- 
zontal timber for supporting a scaffold floor. 
Another form is putlock (put' lok). (F, 
boiilin.) 

One end of a putlog is secured against the 
framework of the scaffolding; the other is 
attached to the wall of the building. Planks 
laid across putlogs form a platform for 
workmen. 

From put [i] and log. 

putrefy (pu' tre fi), v.t. To render 
putrid ; to rot or decay ; to corrupt, v.i. To 
become putrid ; to decay ; to fester. (F. 
putrefier, corrampre ; pourrir, s’ulcerer, se 
gangrener.) 

All animal and vegetable substances are 
liable to decay or putrefy, that is, they are 
putrescible (pu tres' ibl, cufj.). When the 
French chemist, Pasteur (1822-95), discovered 
that putrescence (pu tres' ens, n.), or putre- 
faction (pu tre fak' shiin, n.), was due to 
organisms frorn the air, great progress was 
made possible in antiseptic surgery. 

Carious teeth and gangrenous flesh owe 
their state to a putrefactive (pu tre fak' tiv, 
adj.) agency, in this case the action of bacteria 
which cause decomposition and rotting of the 
tissue. Any tainted or decaying animal or 
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PUTT 


PUZZLE 


vegetable matter may be said to decompose 
putridly (pu' trid li, adv.), or to be putrid 
(pu'trid, adj.); its putridity (pu trid' i ti, 
n.)or putridness (pu ' trid nes, n.) is manifested 
by the exhalation of offensive gases. 

A poisonous alkaloid known as putrescin 
(pu tres' in, n.) is found in putrescent (pu 
Ires' ent, adj.) or putrefying animal matter ; 
it is one of the ptomaines. When typhus was 
so prevalent in our prisons that it was known 
as jail-fever, another name for it was putrid 
fe\"er. 

O.F. piilrefier, from assumed L L. piUre- 
ficdre, or rather from L. pittrefaceye, from pater, 
pittns rotten, facere to make. Syn. ; Decay, 
fester, rot. See foul, pus. 

putt (put), v.t. To strike (a golf-ball) 
gently towards the hole. v.i. To make this 
stroke, v. A stroke made on the putting 
green. 

The putter (put' er, in), with which putts are 
made, is a short club, usually with an iron 
head. Putting, of course, only takes place 
near the hole, and, to make it a matter more 
of skill than chance, the ground for some 
distance around this is kept rolled and mown, 
and is known as the putting-green (put' ing 
gren, n.). According to the rules of golf all 
ground, excluding hazards, within twenty 
yards of the hole is considered to be the 
putting-green. 

Sc. variant of put. 

puttee (pfit' i), n. A strip of cloth wound 
spiralfy round the leg from ankle to knee. 
(F. bande-molletiere.) 

The puttee was first employed in the Indian 
armj', and has now become'standard equip- 
ment in most military' forces, on account of 
its lightness and comfort. Puttees are also 
worn by sportsmen and others. 

Hindi patti bandage. 

putty (put' i), 11. A paste of powdered 
chalk or whiting and Hnseed oil, used as a 
cement or stopping ; a thick cream of lime 
and water used for filling cracks, or for 
plastering. v.t. To fix, fill, or cover with 
putfy. (F. mastic; masiiquer.) 

The panes of a window are cemented to the 
sashes with putty, and a joiner fills up 
holes in woodwork with this substance. 
What is called mason’s putty is a mixture of 
lime, white lead, and fine sand. Jeweller’s 
putty or putty-powder (u.) is dioxide of tin, 
used for polishing metals, and in the manu- 
facture of opal glass. 

A person with a colourless face is some- 
times described as putty-faced {adj.). The 
American orchid, Apleclriim Jtvemale, is 
named putty-root (».), because its bulb con- 
tains a thick, glutinous substance which 
can be used as a cement. 

O.F. potce, properly what is kept in a pot, or 
made of the metal from old pots (F. pot). 

puy (pwe), 11. A conical mountain peak 
of volcanic origin. (F. puy.) 

Two well-known puys are the Puy de Sancy 
(six thousand one hundred and eighty-eight 
feet), and the Puy de Dome (four thousand 


eight hundred and six feet); both in central 
France. 

O.F. pui, poy hill, L. podium. See pew, podium. 

puzzle (puz' 1), 11. Bewilderment or 
perplexity ; that which perple.xes ; a prob- 
lem : a tOY which tests or exercises one’s 
patience, slall, or quickness, v.t. To perplex. 
v.i. To be perplexed ; to wonder. (F. em- 
barras, enigme, casse-iete, devinette; em- 
barrasser, intriguer, donner du fil d retordre ; 
se creiiser la tete.) 

It is natural for young people to wish to 
puzzle out, or find out for themselves, 
enigmas, problems, or difficulties. We all, 
young and old, like to amuse ourselves with 
puzzles of one kind or another, such as the 
wire puzzle which we have to get apart or 
put together, or one made of two trvisted 
nails which, when looped together, puzzle 
our minds to separate. We puzzle our brains, 
as the phrase goes, over the mathematical 
or geometrical puzzle or the cross-word 
puzzle. We say that a problem is a real 
puzzler (puz' ler, n.) if it is very difficult to 
solve. 

The puzzle-headed {adj.) person is oty 
whose mind is full of confused ideas or in 
a condition of puzzlement (puz' 1 ment, «.). 
Puzzledom (puz' 1 dom, n.) means the realm 
of puzzles, or a state of puzzlement. 



Puzzle. — A boy of New Cumea puzzled by the 
same called cat's'cradle* 


The maze at Hampton Court is laid out 
puzzlingly (puz' ling li, adv.), that is, in a 
way which puzzles people who try to find 
their way through it. 

Origin obscure ; perhaps for assumed posal, 
shortened form of opposal obstruction. Cp. H.E. 
posclet bewildered, p.p. form apparently fre- 
quentative to pose. See oppose, pause, pose. 
Syx. : It. Enigma, problem, riddle, v. Mystify, 
perple-x. 


PYAEMIA 


PYRAMID 


pyaemia (pi e' mia), n. A form of blood- 
poisoning, due to the absorption of pus or 
its constituents. 

Pus is produced by what are known 
as pyogenic or pus-forming bacteria. In 
pyaemia, these bacteria make their way into 
the blood stream and may cause internal 
abscesses in almost any part of the body. A 
pyaemic (pi e' mik, adj.') patient is one 
suffering from this disease. 

From Gr. pyon pus, haima blood. 

pycno-. Prefix meaning thick or dense. 
(F. pycno-.) 

A pycnodont (pik' no dont, n.) is an extinct 
ganoid fish, with blunt, knot-like teeth on 
palate and jaws. A pycnogonid (pik nog' 
6 nid, «.), or sea spider, is one of a group of 
marine arthropods which seem to be inter- 
mediate between crustaceans and true 
spiders. In architecture, an arrangement of 
columns in which the spaces bet^veen them 
are equal to one and a half times the thick- 
ness of a column is described as pycnostyle 
(pik' no stil, adj.). 

Combining form of Gr. pyknos 
thick. 

pygarg (pi' garg), n. A kind 
of antelope, perhaps the addax. 

[F. pygargm.) 

This was one of the animals 
which the Israelites were allowed 
to eat. 

Gr. pygargos white rump. 

pygmy (pig' mi), n. One of 
a dwarfish race' of mankind ; a 
very small animal or plant of 
its kind ; a dwarf, adj. 
small ; dwarfed. Another spelling 
is pigmy(pig' mi). {F.pygmee, 
nain ; pygmeen.) 

This word is used of races in 
which the adult male is about 
four feet eleven inches in height 
or less. Pj'gmies or- pj’-gmy races 
are found in Africa. The Negritos 
are a pygmaean (pig me' an, adj.) 
or diminutive race. 

L. pygmaeiis, Gr. pygmaios, from pygme fist, 
u.sed as a measure of length for the length from 
elbow to knuckles. Syn. : n. Dwarf, adj. 
Diminutive, tiny. Axx. : n. Giant, adj. Gigantic. 

P3qamas' (pi ja' maz ; pi ja' maz), n.pl. 
A sleeping-suit consisting of jacket and 
trousers ; loose trousers worn by Moham- 
medan men and women in India. (F. 
pyjama.) 

Pers. pde leg foot, jamah clothing. 

pylon (pi' Ion), n. The gateway of an 
Egyptian temple ; a tapering four-sided 
structare of timber or steel, used as a guide- 
post in an aerodrome, or to carry a span of 
rvire or cable. (F. pylone.) 

Gr. pylon, from pyle gate. 

pylorus (pi lor' us), n. The opening at 
the lower end of the stomach, leading into 
the small intestine. (F. pylore.) 

At the junction of the stomach with the 
small intestine is a thick ring of muscle 
known as the pyloric (pi lor' ik, adj.) valve. 


which by its contraction closes the pylorus. 
This muscle allows the contents of the 
stomach to pass through at intervals to the 
duodenum, or first part of the small intestine . 

'L.pylorus.Qr.pyloros literally gatekeeper, from 
pyle gate, oiiros keeper, warder. 

pyracanth (pi' ra kanth), n. An evergreen 
hawthorn, Crataegus pyracantha. Another 
form is pyracantha (pi ra kan' tha). (F. 
pyracantlie, buisson ardent.) 

The pyracanth bears white flowers, 
followed by coral-red berries. It is sometimes 
called the evergreen thorn, and is often 
trained against walls as a climber. 

Gr. pyr fire, akantha thorn. 

pyramid (pir' a mid), n. A solid body 
standing on a flat base with three, four, or 
more sides, and tapering to a point at the 
top ; a masonry mass of this shape ; a pool 
game played on a billiard table with fifteen 
coloured balls and a cue ball ; a fruit-tree 
shaped like a pyramid (F. pyyamide.) 



Pyramid. — The pyramids of Cheops* Cbephren, and Mycerinus at Gizeh, 
Egypt, viewed from the south-west. They are situated in the Eastern 
desert* close to Cairo. 


A pyramid is described as triangular, 
quadrangular, or pentagonal, etc., according 
to the shape of its base. In ciystallograph}' 
a' pjnramid is a form consisting of three or 
more planes which have a common point of 
intersection. 

The great quadrangular pyramids built 
by the ancient Egj'ptians were constructed 
as the tombs of kings. Of the Eg5^ptian 
pjoramids, which number some seventy, 
those at Gizeh are the most famous. The area 
covered by the base of the Great Pyramid of 
Cheops is over thirteen acres. This enormous 
pyramidal (pi ram' i dal, adj.) mass measures 
seven hundred and seventy^’-five feet long, and, 
in its original form, rose to a height of four 
hundred and eighty-one feet. 

A pyramidist (pir' a mid ist, n.) is one 
who makes a special study of ptyamids and 
matters relating to them, and pyramidalism 
(pi ram' i dal izm, ii.) is a name for certain 
theories held about these structures, or 




PYRE 


PYRO- 


a sj'^stem of beliefs founded on them. Great 
structures of earth and masonry raised 
pyramidally (pi ram' i dal li, adv.), or pyramid- 
wise (pir' a mid wiz. adv.), are to be found 
in Central America and other parts of the 
world. To pyramidize (pir' a mid Iz, v.t.) 
is to form a pyramid or pyramidical (pir "a 
mid' ik al, adj.) or pj'ramidal masses. 

A pyramidoid (pi ram' i doid, n.) is a 
solid resembling a pyramid in shape. The 
pyramidon (pi ram' i don, n.) is an organ stop 
the pipes of which suggest in shape inverted 
pyramids, and produce very deep sounds. 

Gr. pyramis, probably of Eg^-ptian origin. 

pyre (pir), n. A pile of wood and other 
combustible materials ; a funeral pile, on 
which a dead body is burned. (F. boucher.) 

The custom of burning the dead on pyres 
is a very ancient one, and is still practised 
in some countries. 

L., Gr. pyra, from Gr. pyr fire. 

pyretbmrm (pi re' thrum ; pi reth' riim), 
n. A genus of plants of the order Compositae, 
regarded as a subdivision of the chrysan- 
themums. (F. pyrethre.) 

The best-known of 
the pyrethrums is 
the hardy perennial 
Pyretlmim roseiim, 
which has fine heads 
of single or double 
rose or other coloured 
blooms, with yellow 
centres. Insect 
powder is made from 
this and other 
species. Feverfew (P. 
partheniwn) was for- 
merly used as a cure 
for fevers. 

L., from Gr. pyrtlhton 
fer-erfew. 

pyretic (pi ret' ik), adj. Of, relating to, 
or producing fever ; feverish, n. A febrifuge. 
(F. febrile, Jievreitx, enfievre; febrifuge.) 

A pyretic medicine is one used to relieve 
a fever. The studj’’ of fevers is pyretology 
(pi re tol' 6 ji, n.). A rise of body temperature 
abo\ e the normal is called pyrexia (pi reks' i 
a, n.). The term is also applied to the con- 
dition itself. iNIany diseases are pyrexial (pi 
reks' i al, adj.), that is, are accompanied by 
a rise in temperature of the body. 

F. pyreltque, from Gr. pyretos fever; E. 
suffix -ic. 

pyrlielioineter (pir he li om ' e ter), n. An 
apparatus for measuring the heat given out 
by the sun. 

In its first form this was a small circular 
box containing water, coated with lamp- 
black, and furnished with a thermometer. 
The amount of heat falling on the side of the 
box in a given time was shown by the rise 
in temperature of the water, the initial 
temperature of which was known. More 
delicate pyrheliometric (pir he li 6 met' rik, 
arfj.) instruments are now used for the same 



purpose, the amount of radiation being 
measured electrically. 

From Gr. pyr fire, heat, hellos sun, melrou 
measure. 

pyridine (pir' i din ; pir' i din), n. 
A liquid alkaloid obtained during the 
distillation of coal-tar, bone-oil, and other 
substances. (F. pyridine.) 

Pyridine has a very unpleasant smell, and 
is used to denature alcohol, that is, it is 
added to alcohol to make it unfit for liuman 
consumption — a legal requirement ^vith 
alcohol intended for industrial purposes. 
Pyridine is also used as an antiseptic, and as 
a remedy for asthma. 

From Gr. pyr fire, and E. chemical suffixes -id 
and -ine. 

pyrites (pi ri' tez), n, A native metallic 
sulphide. (F. pyriie.) 

There are a number of common pyritic 
(pi rit' ik, adj.) or pyritous (pir' i tus, adj.) 
sulphides. The most common is iron pyrites, 
other varieties being chalcopyrite, a yellow 
copper pyrites, and stannite, a tin pyrites. 
A pyritiferous (pir i tif ' er us, adj.) ore is one 
that jdelds pyrites. To pyritize (pir' i tiz, v.t.) 
a substance is to convert it into pyrites, as 
some rocks have become changed through 
natural agenc}'. 

L.. Gr. pyrites pertaining to fire ifyr), so called 
because it gives out sparks when struck against 
steel. 

pyro (pir' o). This is an abbreviation of 
pyrogallic acid. See under pyrogallic. • 

pyro-. A prefix meaning fire or heat. 
(F. pyro-.) 

The white crystalline substance known .is 
pyrocatechin (pir 6 kat' e chin, «.), obtained 
from wood-tar, is used as a photographic 
developer. Pyrocollodion (pir 6 ko 16' di on, 
jj.) is a kind of untrocellulose smokeless 
powder containing twelve per cent, of 
nitrogen. Some minerals — tourmaline is an 
example — are unelectrified when cold, but 
become electrified and show polarity when 
heated. They are hence said to be pyro-electnc 
.(pir.o e lek' trik, adj.), and the quality or 
state thus produced is called pyro-electricity 
(pir 6 el ek tris' i ti, n.). 

Combining form' of Gr. pyr (gen. pyr-os) fire, 
heat. 



Pyrethnim. — Blooms of 
the pyrethnim* a hardy 
perennial. 
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it forms a globule which takes on cr3’'stalline 
form as it cools. 

From pyro-, Gr. movphe form, shape, and -ite. 

pyrope (pir' op), n. A deep-red variety 
of garnet. (F. pyrope.) 

This stone is much like the ruby. It occurs 
as angular or rounded grains in .serpentine 
and similar rocks, and is found in Bohemia, 
Saxony, Brazil, and in the diamond mines of 
South Africa. Bohemian rubies, as pyropes 
are sometimes called, are used for cheap 
jewellerJ^ 

O.F. pirope, from L. pyropus, Gr. pyiopos, 
from pyr fire, dps eye, face. 

pyropboric (pir 6 for' ik), adj. Igniting 
spontaneously. Another form is pyrophorous 
(pi rof' 6 rus). (F. pyrophoriqiie.) 

Finely divided lead, and other substances 
when prepared under certain conditions, 
become pyrophoric, taking up oxygen so 
readily that they ignite spontaneous!}'. To 
such a substance the name pyrophorus ipi .) — 
pi. pyrophori (pi rof' 6 ri) — has been given. 
Wilhelm Homberg (1652-1715), a Dutch 
chemist, discovered that after he had heated 
in a test-tube a mixture of lamp-black, flour 
and alum, the charred substance took fire 
when shaken out of the test-tube. 

From pyro- and Gr. -phoros, from pherein to 
bear, produce, and suffix -ic. 

pyropbospboric (pir 6 fos for' ik), adj. 
Derived by heat from .phosphoric acid. (F. 
pyrophosphorique.) 

When phosphoric acid is heated water is 
driven off and pyrophosphoric acid is formed. 

From pyro- and phosphoric. 

pyro-pbotograpb (pir 6 fo' to graf), n. A 
photographic picture fixed on glass or porce- 
lain by firing. (F. pyropholographie.) 

Many burnt-in pictures are produced on 
porcelain by such a pyro-photographic (pir 
6 fo to graf' ik, adj.) process or pyro- 
photography (pir 6 fo tog' ra fi, «.). 

From pyro- and photograph. 


pyropbysalite (pir 6 fis' a lit), n. A 
greenish - white or yellowish - white varietv 
of topaz. 

Large deposits of pyro-physalite, which is 
a coarse variety of topaz, occur at Finbo, in 
Sweden. When it is heated, pyrophysalite 
swells up and expands. 

G. pyrophysalith, from Gr. pyr fire, anil 
physahs bubble. 

pyrotecbnic (pir 6 tek' nik), adj. Of or 
relating to fireworks, pyrotechnics, n.pl. The 
making or displaying of fireworks ; a firework- 
display. (F. pyroiechniqne ; pyrotechnic.) 

A pyrotechnic or pyrotechnical (pir 6 tek' 
nik al, adj.) display is often a feature of a 
fete, gala, or carnival. Such an exhibition 
may end with a set piece, which is a portrait 
or scene shown pyrotechnically (pir 6 tek' 
nik al li, adv.), or by means of fireworks, which 
outline its features. 

The apparatus which conveys a life-line 
from ship to shore employs a pyrotechnic 
device in the form of a rocket. 

A pyrotechnist (pir 6 tek' nist, n.) is one 
skilled in pyrotechny (pir' 6 tek ni, «.), 
which is the same as pyrotechnics. The 
Chinese are stated to have been among the 
earliest pyrotechnists, and firework displays 
were given in the Roman circus. 

From pyro- and Gr. tekldickos, from lehhite 
art. 

pyroxylin (pi roks' i lin), n. Any explo- 
sive substance, such as gun-cotton, made by 
nitrating cellulose. (F. pprqxyle.) 

Pyroxylin is made by acting on a cellulosic 
material’ such as cotton-wool, with nitric 
acid or a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, 
and drying the product. 

Paints or lacquers of which pyroxylin 
forms the base are used on motor-cars and 
other objects where a smooth, hard surface 
is essential. Such pyroxylin paints yield a 
durable and glossy surface, which cannot 
easily be chipped or scratched. 

From pyro- and Gr. xylon wood, and chcni'cal 
suffix -in. 



Pyrotechnic.-— A sreat pyrotechnic diiplay reprcsencine an attack on London by Zeppelini, two of which can be 
•CCD IQ the left of the picture. St. Paul** Cathedral* the Monument* and other architectural landmark! of 

London are among the building! ihown. 
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pyrrhic [i] (pir' ik), n. A warlike dance 
among the ancient Greeks ; in prosody, 
a metrical foot consisting of two short 
syllables, adj. Relating to such a dance ; 
consisting of two short syllables. (F. 
pyrrhique.) 

The pyrrhic, or pj-rrhic dance, of the 
Spartans is said to have been invented by 
a certain P^nrichus. Poetry written in 
pjnrhic measure contains pyrrhics, or feet 
consisting of two short syllables, with 
reference to the quick time of the dance. 

Gr. pyrrliikhe [orchises dance understood), 
perhaps from proper name. 

Pyrrliic [2] (pir' ik), adj. Pertaining to 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus (318-272 b.c.). 
(F. pyrrhique, de Pyrrhus.) 

Epirus formed part of ancient Greece. In 
280 E.c. Pj-rrhus invaded Italy, and defeated 
the Romans in a great battle at Heraclea, 
but he lost so many men that after the fight 
he is said to have exclaimed ; " One more 
such Wctoiy- and we are lost.” Hence a 
Pyrrhic victory (w.) means one which is as 
costly as a defeat. 

Pyrrhonism (pir' on izm), n. The teach- 
ing of Pyrrho, the Sceptic ; philosophic 
doubt. (F. Pyrrhonisme.) 

Pyrrho (died about 270 b.c.) was a Greek 
philosopher, bom at Elis, who taught that 
certainty of knowledge was unattainable. 
His teaching is known as i^rrhonism. A 
Pyrrhonist (pir' on ist, n.) is a follower of 
Pyrrho, or one who believes in Pyrrhonian 
(pi ro' ni an, adj.), or Pyrrhonic (pi ron' ik, 
adj.) doctrine. These words are used in a 
general sense of a sceptical philosopher or 
his theories. 

Pyms (pir' us), n. A genus of shrubs 
or trees, belonging to the order Rosaceae, 
comprising the pear. 

The pear is called by botanists Pyriis 
commimis. The apple and quince, now placed 
in special genera, formerly belonged to this 
genus, A shrub with crimson, scarlet, or 
white flowers, formerly called Pyriis japonica, 
is now included in the genus Cydonia, with the 
quince; 

L. pirus pear-tree, in L.I;, pyriis. ' ' i 

Pytliagorean (pi thag 6 re' an ; pith ag 
6 re' anj, n. ' A foUdwer of the Greek philoso- 
pher P^hagdiras of Sainos. adj.- Relating 
to the teachings of Pj-thagoras. (F. pytha- 
goricien'.) 

Pythagoras lived dtiring the sixth century' 
B.c. He was a mathematician as well as 'a 
philosopher, ' 'and the' chief • doctrine of 
Py&agoreanism (pi thag 6 re' an izm-; pith 
ag o re'. an izm, n.) his philosophy, was that 
number is the essence of aU things, and 
that everything which the mind is able to 
grasp can -be expressed in numbers. . 

Pythagoras also taught the transmigration 
of souls— the doctrine that souls pass from 
one body to another after death, and he seems 
to have realized that the earth and planets 
revolve round some central point. 



Pythagorean. — Pythagoras, the Greek mathematician 
and founder of the Pythagorean system of 
philosophy. 


Pythian (pith' i an), adj. Of or relating 
to Delphi, or Apollo, or his worship there. 
11. Apollo or his priestess at Delphi. (F. 
pyihien, pythique ; Pythie.) 

The ancient Greek town of Delphi, or 
Pytho, on the slopes of Mount Parnassus, 
was the centre of the worship of the Pythian, 
as Apollo was named. On the mountain a 
monstrous serpent. Python, had been slain 
by' Apollo. Here was the famous oracle, 
delivered by a Pythian, or Pythia (pith' i a, 
n.), as the priestess was described, in a 
chamber beneath which flowed the waters of 
a sacred stream. Having breathed the 
vapours arising from the stream, which were 
believed to inspire her, the priestess pro- 
nounced the oracle sitting upon a tripod, or 
three-legged stool. 

The answers of the priestess were in verse, 
and often so worded that they could be inter- 
preted in two different and even contradictory 
senses. Hence the word Pythie (pith' ik, adj.), 
applied to the oracle, is sometimes used to 
mean doubtful or ambiguous. 

The Pythian or Pythie games held at 
Delphi were one of the four great Panhellenic 
festivals, in which competitors 'from aU the 
Greek states took part, celebrated every 
fourth -year^ in the third year of .each 
Olympiad,, the -other three being the 
Olympic, Isthmian, and Nemean games. 
At the Pythian games competitions in music 
and poetry were the principal feature. 

L. Pythius, Gr. Pythias, from Pytho the old 
name of Delphi; and E. suffix -a». 

■ pjrtlioii [i] (pi' thon), «. A large non- 
venomdus 'snake ; in Greek myrthology, a 
monstrous serpent, slain by Apollo at Delphi. 
(F. -python.) 
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Python. — ^The royal python, a large but non-venomous 
species of snake. 


Python, the fabled monster, lived in a 
cavern on Parnassus, and was slain by Apollo 
four days after its birth. This event was 
commemorated in the Pythian games (see 
Pythian). In zoology, the name is given to a 
group of large snakes, some being over 
twenty feet long. Different species of python 
are found in tropical Africa, Asia, and Aus- 
tralia. They are not poisonous, and lull their 
prey by crushing it in their coils. Pythons, as 
well as boas, are included in the family 
Boidae. 

L , Gr. python, pres. p. of pylheht to make to rot. 



Python. — The skull of an Indian python, showing its 
81% rowi of teeth. 


python [2] (pi' thon), n. A demon or 
familiar spirit ; one possessed by such a 
spirit ; a soothsayer. (F. demon familier, 
possedd, devin.) 

The name python was used early in the 
Christian era of a prophesying spirit, perhaps 
through association with the Pythian oracle 
at Pytho, or Delphi. A woman soothsa3’er 
was known as a pythoness (pi' thon es, 7;.). 


The word is used especially of the priestess 
at Delphi. Prophetic sayings are sometimes 
described as pythonic (pi thon' ik, adj.) 
utterances, and pythonism (pi' thou izm, n.) 
is a name applied to the pretended foretelling 
of the future by divination. ° 

New Testament Gr. python, a special sense of 
python [i], Syn. : Demon, diviner, soothsayer. 

P3rx (piks), 7 t. A vessel in which the Host 
is reserved in Roman Catholic churches; 
a box at the Royal Mint in which sample 
coins are placed to be tested, v.t. To test 
(coins) by weight and assay. (F. ciboire.) 

The pyx used for the Sacrament is usually 
a cup of precious metal, in which the Host is 
kept within the tabernacle on the altar of a 
Roman Catholic church ; another kind of 
pyx is a small metal box, in which the 
Sacrament is taken privately to sick persons. 



precious metal. 

The pyx or pyx chest at the Royal Mint 
is a box in which specimen gold and silver 
coins of the realm are kept to be tested at 
the 5'early " trial of the pyx." The pyx is 
taken to Goldsmiths’ Hall, and the coins are 
examined by a jury selected from members 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company, who are then 
said to pyx the coins. 

Short form of L., Gr. pyxis box, especially one 
made of box-wood (pyxos). See box [i] and [2]. 

pyxidium (piks id' i um), n. A seed- 
vessel which opens with a transverse suture, 
the upper half resembling a lid. p!- 
pyxidia (piks id' i a). (F. pyxide.) _ 

The capsule or seed -pod of the pimpernel 
is called a pyxidium because it dehisces, or 
opens transversel}^ the upper part falling 
off like a lid when the seed is ripe. The 
henbane also has its seeds contained in a 
pyxidium. 

Gr. pyxidion, dim. of pyxis box, receptacle. 
See p}'x. 

py^s (piks' is), 11. A box ; a casket ; •a 
pyxidium ; the acetabulum, or cup-shaped 
socket of the hip-bone. 

A pvxis was a kind of bo.x-like vase bsed 
by the Greeks and other ancient peoples. It 
was usually cylindrical in shape, had a loose 
lid, and was used to hold toilet preparations, 
etc. 

See py.x. - • 
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Q, q (ku). The seventeenth letter in the 
English alphabet, and the sixteenth in the 
Latin. In English words it is always followed 
by u, the two forming a double letter, repre- 
sented phonetically in this book by Inv. Q had 
no place in the Old English or Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet, and most English words with q are 
of French or Latin origin. In native English 
words, like queen, quell, quick, qti has been 
substituted for Anglo-Saxon cw {pwen, 
cirellan, cmic.^ 

In Semitic, from which q is derived, it is 
a deep velar guttural produced by. contact 
between the back of the tongue and the back 
of the soft palate. This sound, which is 
wanting in English, occurs in Arabic, as weU 
as Turkish and Persian ; hence, Arabic 
words are often spelt 
with q, as qoran, 

Koran. The Greeks 
adopted this _ letter 
from the Phoenicians, 
calling it koppa, and 
placed it between p 
and r, but as to them 
it sounded like k they 
dropped it except as 
the numeral go. 

In Latin it was 
retained for the sound 
k before the consonant 
V (= w'). In French 
it is sometimes final, as 
in coq, but it is usually 
combined unth u to 
form the sound k. In 
many English words, 
mostly of French 
origin, qu = k, as cinque, conquer, liquor, 
piquant, plaque, quay, queue,, qui vive, 
quoin, quoit, racquet, toque. 

As an abbreviation q stands for quart, 
quintal, quire (of paper), question ; Queen, 
as Q. Anne ; Queen's, as Q.C., Queen’s 
Counsel ; in Latin, for quaere inquire (E. 
query) ) quantum as much as, as in q.s. 
quantum sufficit as much as suffices ; quod 
which, as in Q.E.D. quod erat demonstrandum 
which was to be demonstrated. Q (German 
quelle source) is also used to denote a supposed 
document, consisting chiefly of logia or 
sa5dngs of our ■ Lord, partly preserved in 
Matthew and Luke. Q is not used as an 
ordinary motor-car index letter. Foreign 
visitors to Britain, however, whose cars 
are not marked in accordance with inter- 


national agreement, use the letters QQ 
as a ' re^ster mark. The interesting story 
of the ‘origin of this letter will be found on 
page xvi. • . ' 

Q-boat (ku bot). This is another name 
for hush boat. See under hush [i]. 

qua (kwa), adv. As ; in so far as ; in the 
character of. (F. en tant que.) 

In many schools it is the custom to allow 
certain boys to wear some distinguishing 
token to signify that they are prefects or, 
perhaps, members of a team. This token 
sometimes takes the form of a tassel on the 
school cap, and those who are thus privileged 
wear the school cap qua members of the 
school, but they wear the tassel qua prefects 
or members of the team, as the case may be. 

L. adv. qua by which 
way, in so far as, from 
fern. sing, ablative of qui 
who (relative pronoun), 
quack [i] (kwak)-, 
n. The harsh cry of 
a duck. vA. To make 
such ■ a sound ; to 
chatter noisily. (F. 
caquet; caqueter, jaser-, 
jacasser.) ■ 

•A child calls a duck 
a quack-quack {n.), in 
imitation -of its cry. 
Ducks quack loudly 
on the slightest pro- 
vocation, and as the 
quack seenis meaning- 
less, the word is applied 
to fooU’sh gabble or 
noisy' chatter. 

Cp. Dutch kwaken, G. quaken, 
Gr, hoax (croak of a frog), L. coaxdre. 

quack [2] (kwak), n. One who pretends to 
skili or knowledge, especially in medicine ; 
one who sells nostrums ; a charlatan. 
The full form is quacksalver (kwak' salv er). 
adj. Falsely pretending to cure ; of or relating 
to quacks. vA. To pretend to medical or 
other knowledge, v.t. To' treat as a quack 
would ; to pufi or palm off fraudulently. 
(F. charlatan; enipirique ; poser en savant; 
trailer en charlatan.) 

Years_ ago there were many quack doctors, 
who claimed they could cure various com- 
plaints. With the spread of knowledge and 
the wse steps taken by the medical pro- 
fession and the law to put down such fr'auds, 
the quack is less common to-day. Nowadaj's 
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Quack. — “A Scene with the Quack.” From the 
picture by Hogarth (1697-1764). 

luiitative. 



QUAD 


quadrate 


most persons know better than to buy 
quackish (kwak' ish, adj.) medicines, and 
quackery (kwak' e ri, n.) is not nearly so 
prevalent. 

The word is short for quacksalver , a word of 
Dutch origin, Dutch kwakzalver, kwakzalven (v.) ; 
cp. E. quack to chatter about, salve (ointment), 
and agent suffix -er. Syn. : n. Charlatan, 
impostor. 

quad, [ij (kwod), n. A court or square 
surrounded by buildings. This word is an 
abbreviation of quadrangle (which see). 

quad [2] (kwod), n. A shorter form of 
quadrat (which see), v.i. To insert quadrats 
(in a line of type). (F. cadrat; mettre des 
cadrats.) 

quadrable (kwod' rabl), adj. Capable of 
quadrature. See under quadrate. 

quadragenarian (kwod ra je nar' i an), 
n. One who is forty or more years old and 
has not yet attained fifty, adj. Forty years 
old, or between forty and fifty. (F. quadra- 
genaire.) 

L. quadraghidrius, from quadrdglnl distribu- 
tive of quadrdgintd forty. 

Quadragesima (kwod ra jes' i ma), n. 
The first Sunday in Lent. (F. quadragesime.) 

Quadragesima, or Quadragesima Sunday, 
is so called from its Latin name, Dominica 
Pnma Quadragesimae, ” the First Sunday 
of the Fortieth " — that is, of the forty days’ 
fast of Lent. Lent begins on the Wednesday 
previous. Ash Wednesday, and among the 
quadragesimal (kwod ra jes' i mal, adj.), or 
Lenten, customs in Roman Catholic churches 
are the draping of the crucifix, sacred pictures, 
and statues with purple and the wearing of 
purple vestments by the officiating priest. 
Lent may be described as a quadragesimal 
fast, since it lasts forty days. 

Fern, of L. quadrdgesimus fortieth. 

quadrangle (kwod' rang gl), n. A four- 
sided figure, especially a square or rectangle ; 
an open square or four-sided court, enclosed 
wholly or partly with buildings ; such a 
court with the surrounding buildings. 
(F. quadrangle, cour.) 

Any plane figure which has four sides and 
four angles is a quadrangle. Squares and 
rectangles are quadrangular (kwod rang' gu 
lar, adj.) in shape. DIonastic houses were 
generally arranged quadrangularly (kwod 
rang' gu lar li, adv.), with the buildings 
grouped around a quadrangle. 

Many famous colleges owe something of 
their picturesqueness to the neat order and 
simple beauty .of their quadrangles. In 
modern garden cities the houses are often 
built about a quadrangular green or open 
space. 

L.L. quadrangulitm, neuter of quadranguliis 
four-cornered, from combining form quadri- and 
angulus angle, corner. See quadri-. 

quadrant (kwod' rant), n. The fourth 
part of the circumference or area of a circle ; 
anything resembling this in shape ; an arc 
or sector of ninety degrees ; a quarter of 


a sphere ; an obsolete instrument, shaped 
like a quarter ' circle, once used to measure 
angles ; a like instrument formerly used bv 
mariners for taking the elevation of the sun- 
part of the steering gear of a small steamship! 
(F. quadrant, quart de cercle.) 

If two straight cuts are made from the 
centre to the outside of a circular disk at 
right angles to each other, a quadrant, or 
quadrantal (kwod ran' tal, adj.) part will be 
detached. In mathematical terms this would 
resemble a plane figure bounded by two radii 
of a circle at. right- angles to each other, and 
by the arc between them — in other words 
a quarter-circle. 

The quadrant once used by astronomers 
consisted of a graduated quarter.-circle ; it 
was superseded by the mural circle and the 
meridian circle. The old nautical quadrant 
had somewhat the same shape, though its arc 
was less than a quadrant. 

L. quadrans (acc. -ant'-em) a fourth part. 


Quadrant. — Left, a mechanical quadrant, part of the 
steering gear of small steamships right, using an 
obsolete mariner's quadrant, 

quadrat (kwod' rat), n. A block of type- 
metal, not so high as type, used in type- 
setting to fill blank spaces in lines. (F. 
cadrat.) 

A quadrat, or quad, as it is commonly 
abbreviated, may be one-half, one, or more 
ems in width. The em quadrat is quadrate, 
or quadrangular, in cross-section, hence its 
name. A quadrat, being less in height than 
the surrounding type, does not leave any 
impression on the paper. 

See quadrate. 

qpiadratb (kwod' ra.t, adj.; kwod rut, 
kwod' rat, v.), adj. Square ; rectangular. 

v.t. To square ; to conform (with), v.i. to 
square ; to correspond, n. The quadrate 
bone ; the quadrate muscle. (F. carrd, rectan- 
gulaire ; carrer ; cadrer, concorder, avoir du 
rapport.) , , 

Reptiles and birds have a bone called ttic 
quadrate bone (n.) at the point where the 
lower jaw is hinged to the skull. A quadrate 
muscle (n.) is a square-shaped muscle in the 
human hip or the fore-arm. _ a -r' 

In mathematics a quadratic (Icwod rat 
ik, adj.) equation is one in which the unknown 
quantity is present in its second power or 
square. A simple example is x- -f-bx -f- c = 0, 
Here x is the unknown quantity, of which the 
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second power, occurs in the equation. 
By quadratics (kwod rat' iks, n.pl.) is meant 
the branch of algebra dealing with quadratic 
equations. 

A quadratrix (kwod ra' triks, m.) is a curve 
employed in advanced mathematics in the 
process of squaring other curves. The plural 
is quadratrices (kwod ra' tris ez). Quadrature 
(kwod' ra chiir, «.) of a curved figure — a 
circle, for instance — ^is the act of squaring it, 
or finding a square of equal area. A surface 
capable of quadrature is said to be quadrable 
(kwod' rabl, In mathematics the word 

is used of an area which can be represented 
by a finite number of algebraical terms. 
Two heavenly bodies are said to be in quadra- 
ture when lines from them to the observer are 
ninety degrees (a right angle) apart. 

L. qiiadrdtiis, p.p. of quadrdre to make square, 
from qiiadrum square, from quaittor four. Syn. : 
Rectangular, square. 

q[uadreimial (kwod ren' i al), adj. Lasting 
four years ; taking place every four years. 
(F. de qiiatre ans, de tous les quaire aits, 
quadriennal.) 

In order to find out the state of its finances, 
a business may be valued quadrennially (kwod 
ren' i al li, adv.), that is, every four years. 
The quadrennial valuation occurs at the 
end of each quadrennium (Invod ren'i um, «.), 
or period of four years. 

L. quadriennium space of four years, from 
quadri- four, and annus year. 

qmadri-. Prefix meaning four. Before a 
vowel the form quadr- is used. 

L., combining form, from quatuorloxtr, fourfold. 

quadrifid. (kwod' ri fid), adj. Cleft into 
four parts. 

Leaves which are divided into four lobes are 
described as quadrifid. 

From quadri- and L. 
fid-, root of findere to 
cleave. 

cpiadriga (kwod ri' 
ga), n. An ancient 
Roman four - horsed 
chariot, pi. quadrigae 
(kwod ri' ge). (F. 
quadrige.) 

Tlie drivers of quad- 
rigae were extremely 
clever in their manage- 
ment of these awkward 
two-wheeled vehicles ; 
they had to control 
four horses yoked 
abreast. In many of 
the great festivals 
chariot-racing played 
an important part, and 
the wildest enthusi- 
asm prevailed as the 
quadrigae swept by. 

L. quadrigae, pi. with 
sing, meaning (later 
quadriga), for quadri- 
jugae, from quadri- four 
and juguni yoke. 


quadrilateral (kwod ri lat' er al), adj. 
Having four sides and four angles, n. A four- 
sided figure. {¥. quadrilateral ; qiiadrilattre.) 

Any geometrical figure, such as a square, 
oblong, or parallelogram, is quadrilateral, 
for it possesses four angles and four sides 
all in the same plane. Such a figure is called 
a quadrilateral, and its characteristic is 
quadrilateralness (kwod ri lat' er al nes, n.). 

The name is also given to an arrangement 
of four fortresses grouped together to support 
one another. One such quadrilateral famous 
in history was that in Northern Italy, formed 
by the four fortresses of Mantua, Verona, 
Peschiera, and Legnano. 

L. quadrilaterus, from quadri- four and latus 
(gen. laier-is) side. Syn. ; adj. Four-sided. 

quadrilingual (kwod ri ling' gwal), adj. 
Speaking or written in four languages. (F. 
tetraglotte.) 

A man who can speak four languages is said 
to be quadrilingual, and a document written 
in four languages is also quadrilingual. A 
quadriliteral (kwod ri lit' er al, adj.) word is 
a word consisting of four letters, as quit or 
quiz. The word is specially used of a Semitic 
root containing four consonants. 

From quadri- and L. lingua tongue, language. 

quadrille (kwa dril'; ka dril',), n. A 
square dance in which four couples take 
part ; a piece of music for such a dance ; a 
card game for four persons, played with forty 
cards, v.i. To dance a quadrille. (F. quadrille.) 

The dance consists of five separate figures, 
which together form a set of quadrilles. The 
four couples stand in a square. The card 
game has waned in popularity since the 
eighteenth century. It was played wdth an 
ordinary pack of cards 
from which the tens, 
nines, and eights were 
removed. 

F., from Span, cua- 
drilla, one of (normally) 
four groups in a tourna- 
ment, masque, pageant, 
etc. ; a set of people, 
dim. of cuadra square, 
from L.L. quadra square. 
In the sense of a card 
game a F. corruption of 
Span, cuartillo. 

quadrillion (kwod 
ril' yon), n. The num- 
ber produced byraising 
a million to its fourth 
power, expressed as i 
followed by twenty- 
four ciphers. (F. 
septillion.) 

If we divide one by 
a quadrillion, we get a 
quadrillionth (kwod ril' 
yonth, n.), this being 
a quadrillionth [adj.) 
part of the whole. In 
America and France 

M 6 



Qnadnga. An exdting race between the ancient 
Roman cbanots called quadrisaet which were drawn 
by four horses. 
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QUADRINOMIAL 


• quaere 


a quadrillion is the fifth power of a thousand, 
that is, I followed by fifteen ciphers. 

From qiiadri- four times, and {m)illion. 

quadrinomial (kwod ri no' mi al), adj. 
Consisting of four algebraic terms, n. Such 
an expression or quantity. 

(F. d qiiatre names ; qtiad- 
rinome.) 

From quadri-, Gr. iiomos 
law, rule, E. adj. suffLx -ial. 

quadrireme (kwod' ri 
rem), n. A war-galley 
having four banks of oars. 

See galley. (F. quadrireme.) 

L. quadriremis, from 
quadri- and remics oar. 

quadrivium (kwod 
riv ' i lim) , «. A mediaeval 
educational course, com- 
prising arithmetic, geome- 
try, music and astronomy. 

(F. quadrivium.) 

In the great universities, 
such as Oxford, Cambridge 
and Paris, during the Middle Ages, it was 
customary for scholars to study seven 
subjects before they took their degree of 
Master of Arts. The course was divided into 
two sections, the trivium, which consisted 
of grammar, logic, and rhetoric, and the more 
advanced portion, or quadrivium, which 
included arithmetic, geometry, music, and 
astronomy. 

From L. quadri- four and via way, course. 

quadroon (krvod roon' ), n. A person of 
quarter negro blood and three-quarters white 
blood. (F. quarteron.) 

The child of a white and a black parent 
is called a mulatto. If he or she married a 
white person.the children would be quadroons. 

Span, cuarieron from cuarlo, L. quartus fourth 
part. See quarter. 

Quadrumana (kwod roo' ma na), n.pl. 
A former name for the division of mammals 
which includes monkeys, baboons, apes, and 
lemurs. (F. quadriimanes.) 

The word means four-handed, and was 
apphed to those animals in which the hind feet 
as well as the fore feet are furnished with an 
opposable digit — the great toe in the former, 
the thumb in the latter — and can be used for 
seizing or grasping. 

Zoologists now use the name Primates for 
the group, and include man among them. 
The lower Primates have a power, which man 
has lost, of grasping with the feet, and so 
they have been called quadrumanous (kwod 
roo' ma mis, adj.), or four-handed. 

jModern L., from quadru- = quadri- and L. 
mantis hand. 

quadruped (kwod' ru ped), n. An animal 
that has four feet, especially a mammal, adj. 
Having four legs and feet. (F. qiiadrupede.) 

This word is now generally used for mam- 
mals, except the monkejs and man. 

IVIost of the monkeys use all four limbs 
in walking, and so may be described as 


quadrupedal (kwod roo' pe dal, adj.), or four- 
footed, in their manner of progression. 

L. quadrupes, from quadru- {— quadri-) and 
pes (acc. ped-em) foot. 

quadruplane (kwod' rii plan), n. An 
aeroplane with four tiers 
of planes or wings. 

From quadruple and platt ; ; 
a word of modem coinage. 

quadruple (kwod' ru 
pi), adj. Fourfold ; con- 
sisting of four parts ; 
involving four units ; 
multiplied by four; 
equivalent or amounting 
to four times the number 
or quantity of. n. A 
number or amount four 
times as large as another; 
four times as many. v.i. 
To become four times as 
great ; to increase fourfold. 
v.t. To multiply by four; 
to make four times 
greater. (F. quadruple; quadrupler.) 

An alliance of four nations would be a 
quadruple one. In music quadruple time 
denotes a measure having four beats to a bar. 
A person who increases his capital from 
;£i,ooo to £4,000 quadruples, or naultiplies 
fourfold, the amount he had to begin with ; 
his capital at the finish is quadruple, or four 
times greater than, the initial sum, and may be 
said to have quadrupled. 

A set of four persons or things is a quad- 
ruplet (kwod' ru plet, n.). This is also a 
bicycle to carry four persons. In pne sense 
quadruplex (kwod' ni pleks, adj.) means 
fourfold, or the same as quadruple, but in 
telegraphy it denotes a system by which a 
single circuit may be used for four separate 
messages simultaneously. Electricians quad- 
ruplex (v.t.) a telegraph circuit to enable 
two messages to be sent in each direction at 
the same time over one wire. 

A letter is quadruplicate (kwod roo' ph 
kat, adj.) if four copies of it are made at one 
operation, each of these being a quadruplicate 
(«.). To quadruplicate (kwod roo' pli kat, 
v.t.) a letter in a typewriter, four sheets of 
paper and three of carbon paper are inter- 
leaved and placed in the machine ; when 
the uppermost sheet is struck by the keys a 
copy is impressed upon those beneath. 

The act of quadruplicating is quadrupH- 
cation (kwod roo pli ka' shiin, «.),_and the 
state of being quadruple is quadruplicity (kwod 
ru plis' i ti, «.). A city with four rings of 
fortifications round it is quadruply (kwod 
ni pli, adv.) protected. 

F.,from 'L.quadruplus, Irom quadru-(= quadri-) 
four, and -plus fold. Syn. : adj. Fourfold. 

quaere (kwer' i), v.t. imperative. Ask, 
inquire ; it is a question, n. A question or 
query. (F. e'est a savoir ; question.) 

This is a word used to inta'oducc a question 
or an inquiry. A writer describing some new 
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Quadruped. — A baby hippopotamus. The 
hippopotamus is a quadruped, or four* 
footed animal. 



Quadruped.— 1. Tiger (India). 2. Cape Buffalo ^Africa). 3. Malay Tapir (Malay Peninsula 
4. Elephant (Africa). 5. Fox (Europe'. 6. Zebra (Africa). 7. Black*buc!c (India). 
^-TacirQ PcQt 5497 . 







QUAESTOR 


QUAINT 


marvel of science might say : " this in- 

vention is very -wonderfnl, bnt quaere whether 
it rvill ever be of practical use.” In philosophy 
the conclusion sought is sometimes called the 
quaesitum (kwe si' turn, n.). The plural of 
this word is quaesita (kwe si' ta). 

Imperative of L. quaerere to ask. Query is a 
doublet. 

quaestor fkwes' tor), n. One of a class 
of magistrates in ancient Rome. Another 
spelling is questor (kwes' tor). (F. questenr.) 

The quaestors were originally two in 
number, the office dating r-robably from 
the beginning of the fifth centirry b.c. It was 
their duty to assist the con -nls in criminal 
jurisdiction. It was also tne task of the 
quaestors to collect the revenues of Rome, 
and an important part of their quaestorial 
(kwes tor' i al, adj.) duty consisted in the 
management of the pnbUc funds. In 421 
B.c. their numbers were increased by the 
appointment of two military quaestors, who 
accompanied genex<iis in command. At this 
date ^o the office of quaestorship (kwes' 
tor ship, «.), hitherto filled only by patricians, 
was thrown open to the plebeians. Later, 
four other quaestors were appointed, who 
looked after naval matters, and were en- 
trusted with the defence of the coast. 

L. = quaesitor, from quaerere (p.p. quaesUtts) 
to seek, ask. 

qua 5 (kwaf), v.t. To swallow in large 
draughts, v.i. To drink copiously. «. A long 
draught. (F. tamper ; boire copieusemeiit ; 
lampee.) 

Early forms are quaft, quaught; cp. dialect 
■wauchi. 

quag (kwag), n. A piece of marshy ground, 
{F.fondriere.) 

A boggy or marshy spot is called a quag. 
In low-lying districts the ground soon be- 
comes quaggy (kwag' i, adj.) when it rains. 
-A quagmire (kwag' mir, n.) is properly a 
quaking bog, a fen, or a piece of sivampy 
l^d, but the term is used freely to describe 
a field or road miry or soft after much rain. 

Perhaps the same as quake. Cp. U’ag, swag. 



quaggu (kwag' a), n. A South African 
equine animal related to the ass and the 
zebra. (F. couagga.) 

The quagga is a ^ecies of wild horse, striped 
like a zebra on its head and forequarters. 


It is now almost extinct, although formerly 
very common in the Orange Free State. 

The name of quagga is given also to several 
species of zebra, including BurchelTs zebra. 
Hottentot word ; imitative of its cry. 


quagmire (kwag' mir). For this word 
and quaggy see tinder quag. 

quahaug (kwa hawg' ; ktvaw' hog), n. 
The hard clam, a North American bivalve 
mollusc, Venus mercenaria. (F. venus.) 

The quahaug is found on the Atlantic 
coast, and is largely used in America for 
making soups and chowder, or stew, a 
favourite delicacy. The word is an imitation 
of the Indian name poquauhock. 


quail [i] (kwal), v.i. To flinch or shrink ; 
to lose heart ; to give way (before or to). 
(F. redder, faihlir, se deconrager, lacker pied.) 

In E. dialects also to curdle. Perhaps through . 
F. from M. Ital. quagUare to curdle, also to 
quail, L. codgulart to curdle. See coagulate. 



quail [2] (kwal), n. 

A migi-ating game 
bird of the genus 
Colurnix, allied to 
the partridge. (F. 
caille.) 

The common quaU, rL ' 

Coiurnix communis, 
visits Bntain m the 
spring, though in 
lesser numbers than 
formerly. Some few 
birds- remain 
throughout the 
winter, bnt the majority leave in early 
autumn to go southward. 

The bird resembles the partridge in colour- 
ing and shape, but is much smaller. Very 
large flocks visit the countries 
the Mediterranean each spring. 

The dehcate flesh of the quail makes it a 
favourite article of food, and many are 
caught for the table in nets. They are enticed 
into these by an imitation of their cry, on a 
quaU-call («.), or quail-pipe (w.). The sound 
is said to be like " wet my lips ” often 
repeated. 

There are several references to quails in 
the Old Testament, especially in connexion 
with the wanderings of the Israelites in the 
wilderness (Numbers xi, 31, 32, etc.). These 
were probably birds of the same kind as 
those which now frequent Europe in the 
summer months. 


Quail. Tbe common 
quail* a small siune bird. 


bordering 


Imitative of the ciy. JI.E. and O.F. quaille, 
from L.L. qicaquiJa; cp. M. Dutch quackele. 
See quack. 

qiiaint (lavant), adj. Odd, old-fashioned, 
or strange in a pleasing way ; fanciful ; 
singular. (F, curieux, original, piquant, 
singulier.) 

This word has a very wide use and may be 
applied to anything that is both attractive 
and unusual or unfamiliar. While the dresses 
of fifty years ago might only appear odd to 
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QUAKE 


qualify 


us, those of a more remote time might 
probably seem quaint, and many turns of 
speech of the latter period are also quaint — 
falling on our ears with a pleasing strangeness. 

The sayings of a child are often rather 
quaint or quaintish (kwant' ish, 
adj.). Clovelly, on the north 
coast of Devon, appeals to many 
by reason of its quaintness 
(kwant' nes, n.). Its main street 
is quaintly (kwant' li, adv.) con- 
structed of a series of rough 
cobbled steps descending four 
hundred feet to the sea. 

O.F. coint neat, spruce, literally 
known, from cognitus, p.p. of 
cognoscere'to know. See acquaint. 

Later perhaps influenced by L. 
comptiis trim, p.p. of cotnere to 
dress the hair. Syn. : Fanciful, 
singular, strange, whimsical. - . 

quake (kwak), v.i. To shake 
or tremble ; to rock to and fro. 
n. A quiver or shudder. (F. 
trembler; tremblement, frisson.) 

A violent explosion causes a 
building to quake or rock. A 
bog quakes and quivers when 
one treads on it. In Hebrews 
(xii, 2i), w’e read, in reference to God’s 
appearance to Moses on Sinai : — " And so 
terrible was the sight, that Moses said, I 
exceedingly fear and quake." 

A tremulous voice may be described as 
quaky (kwak' i, adj.). A boy who expected 
a punishment from his headmaster might 
weU approach the latter’s study quakingly 
(lavak' ing li, adv.), or wth quakiness (kwak' 
i nes, n.), when summoned. Grasses of the 
genus Briza are called quaking-grass {n.), 
from the fact that their spikelets quiver 
tremulously in the wnd. 

A.-S. cwacian to quake ; cp. gtiag (mire). 
Syn. : v. Quiver, rock, shake, tremble, vibrate. 

Quaker (kwak' er), 7 i. A member of the 
Society of Friends. (F. quaker.) 

This religious sect was founded in England 
by George Fox about 1650. According to 
Fox, its members were called Quakers 
originally in derision, because they w'ere 
continually urging people to " tremble at the 
Word of the Lord.” There is, however, 
evidence that the name was used in the very 
early days of the Quakers, because of the 
tremors of the body which accompanied 
their prayings. To-day Quakerdom (kwak' 
er dom, n.) no longer resents this popular 
title. Quakerism (kwak' er izm, n.) soon 
spread to America, and other- parts of the 
world, and the Society to-day numbers many 
thousands of members. 

The Society of Friends was among the 
earliest opponents of slavery, and its members 
have always been devoted to the cause of 
peace. Views or behaviour characteristic of 
the Quakers are described as Quakerish 
(kwak' 6r ish, adj.), and a simple style 
of dress is sometimes called Quakerly 


(kwak er h, adj.). A noted Quakeress 
(kwak' er es, n.) was Elizabeth Fry (17S0. 
1845), who helped to improve the condition.s 
of prison life.- Quaker-bird («.) is another 
name for the sooty albatross. 


qualify (kwol' i fi), v.l. To furnish with 
the necessary qualities ; to make fit or 
competent; to limit, modify, or moderate: 
to dilute ; to describe as ; to attribute a quality 
to. v.i. "To become qualified or fit ; to make 
oneself eligible, competent, or suitable (for). 
(F. autoriser, rendre capable, approprier, 
modifier, qualifier; passer, se priparer.) 

A doctor is not permitted to be registered 
as a qualified practitioner until he has 
qualified, or fitted, himself by long years of 
study and has satisfied the examiners that 
he has every qualification (kwol i fi ka' shun, 
n.) for, or quality necessary to, success as a 
medical man. One who intends to fit himself 
for the medical profession is not even allowed 
to commence his studies until he has passed a 
preliminary qualifying (kw’ol' i fl ing, adj.) 
examination. 

Qualification means also the act of 
qualifying or the state of being qualified. In 
another sense it means a condition necessary 
to be fulfilled to secure a priviltye, such as so 
many years’ service as a qualification for a 
pension. A diploma or other dotyment 
testifying that one has passed an exarnination 
or complied with certain stipulations, is called 
a qualification also. . 

An athlete is qualified to compete m tlic 
final heat of a contest when he has been 
successful in the semi-final heat, and ^ man 
becomes legally competent, or qualified, to 
vote in a Parliamentary election when he 
reaches the qualifying age. _ . 

In sports competitions, the quaafymg 
round {ji.) is the round in w'hich competitors 
qualify to take their place in the competition 
proper. In some competitions there arc more 
than one such round. 
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Soexely o/ 

Quakeress. — ^Elizabeth Fry. the kindly Quakeress* bringme metsases of 
hope to convicts on a transport ship. 


QUALITY 


QUANTIC 


WTien water is added to spirits the spirits 
are said to be qualified or diluted. An 
adjective qualifies a noun when it adds a 
quality to its meaning. It is thus a word used 
qualiiyingly (kwol' i fi ing li, adv.) and is a 
qualifier (kwol' i fi er, n.). We qualify a 
previous statement when we make it less 
absolute or general, perhaps repeating what 
we said at first with qualifications or 
modifications. 

A statement which may be modified is 
qualifiable (kwol' i fi abl, cm].). The passing 
of a qualificative (kwoT i fi ka tiv, adj.) or 
qualificatory (kwoT i fi ka to ri, adj.) examin- 
ation is necessary for those who nnsh to 
practise law or medicine. 

F. qualifier, from L.L. qudlificdre, from L. 
qualis of what sort, such asrund -ficdre (= facere 
in compounds) to make. Syn. : Capacitate, fit, 
limit, modify, restrict. Ant. ; Disqualify, in- 
capacitate,' invalidate. 

qToality, (kwol' i ti), w. The property, 
nature or characteristic of an}rthing ; the 
distinguishing property which marks a 
particular thing ; degree of excellence ; 
grade ; general excellence ; skill or ability ; 
in logic, the affirmative or negative nature 
of a proposition ; timbre, or that which 
distinguishes, the tone of musical sounds. 
(F. qualite, talent, excellence, etat, timbre.) 

Malleability, softness, and heaviness are 
qualities possessed by lead. The notes of the 
oboe have a rough, reedy qualiW. When 
shopping we like to be assured o! the high 
quality of the goods we buy. Things that 
are poor in quality are of low class or grade. 
It is generall}’- true that qualiti- is better than 
quantity ,- the poet who ivrites an immortal 
lyric of sixteen lines achieves far more than 
the versifier who manufactures a dull, 
uninspired epic running to thousands of lines. 

A personal trait, or mental attribute, such 
as generosity or subtlety, may be described 
as a qualify ; the writings of Swift have a 
bitterly satirical quality. In a colloquial way, 
an athlete is adjured to show his opponents 
his qualit}’-, that is, his prowess as an athlete. 
A thing or person that possesses qualities of 
any kind is qualified (kwol' i tid, adj.) ; this 
word is not common, but a gifted man, for 
instance, might be said to be highly qualitied. 

A chemist performs a qualitative (kwol' i 
ta tiv, adj.) analysis when he analyses or 
breaks up a substance qualitatively (kwol' 
i ta tiv li, adv.), in order to discover its 
qualities or characteristics. A small army may 
have a quaUtative advantage over a large 
one that more than balances its quantitative 
or numerical disadvantage. Persons of high 
rank, or the upper classes generally, are 
sometimes termed " the quahty ” — a sur- 
vival of an archaic use of quality to mean 
nobility or good birth. 

M.E. qualitee, F, qualite, from L, qualitas (acc. 
-fdl-em), from qualis of what kind. Syn. : 
Attribute, kind, nature, rank, property. 

qnalm (kwawm ; kwam), n. A feel- 
ing of sickness ; a sensation of imeasiness 


or fear ; a misgiving. (F. haiit-le-cceiir , 
pressentiment, dotite, scrtipiile, malaise.) 

Physical qualms occasioned by sailing on 
a choppy sea often spoil the pleasure of 
people who are liable to sea-sickness. People 
have qualms when they are conscious of 
acting wrongly, and are said to be qualmish 
(kwawm' ish ; kwam' ish, adj^ about taking 
a step that troubles their conscience. Train- 
sickness can also give rise to qualmish 
sensations, or cause a feeling of qualminess 
(kwawm' i nes ; kwam' i nes, n.) or qualmish- 
ness (kwawm' ish nes ; kwam' ish nes, n.). 
To regard a matter qualmishly (kwawm' ish 
li ; kwam' ish li, adv.) is to have strong 
scruples of conscience about it. 

Origin obscure, connexion with A.-S. cwealm 
death, pestilence, torment, being uncertain ; cp. 
G. qualm vapour, close air, in dialects, swoon, 
faintness, Dan. kvalme, Swed. qvalm. See quell. 
Syn. : hlisgiving, scruple. 

quandary (kwon dar' i ; kwon' da ri), 71. 
A difficult or perplexing situation ; a state of 
rmcertainty or perplexity. (F. wtpasse, 
doute, uicertiticde, embarras, difficiiltS.) 

A man who lost the last train home and 
found himself \vithout sufficient money for 
a night’s lodging would be in a quandary. 

Possibly short for obsolete E. hypocondarye 
hypochrondria. Syn. : Dilemma, fix. 

quant (krvont), A punting pole rvith a 
large knob at the top end and a spike having 
a projecting flange at the bottom end. v.t. 
To propel a boat with a quant, v.i. To use 
a quant ; to be propelled by quanting. (F. 
percJie a bac.) 

The quant is used 
on the w-aterwaj's 
of East Anglia for 
propelling yachts and 
sailing wherries when 
there is no wind, or 
else an unfavourable 
wind. ItJI is only 
possible- to quant 
boats in shallow 
waters such as those 
of the broads. A 
yachtsman quants by 
w-alking stemwards 
along the deck, press- 
ing with his shoulder on the button on the 
quant. On reaching the stem he takes the 
quant out, goes forrvard, and drops it in again 
for the next push. The flange on the bottom 
end prevents the pole from sinking into the 
mud. 

Perhaps from L. cmitus, Gr. hontos pole. 

quantic (kwon' tik), 71. A name used in 
mathematics for an algebraic expression in 
which all the terms contain two or more 
variables in equal degree. (F. fonction 
homogene.) 

The expression : 

iov3 -f i2x^y -f qxy^ -{- 4^3 
is a quantic. Each of the four terms contains 
an unknowTi quantity of the third degree — x, 
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Quant. •“ The top and 
bottom ends of a quant/ 




QUANTIFY 


QUANTUM 


being involved three times in the first terra ; 
in the second ;r is involved twice, and y once, 
and so on. The above example is therefore 
called cubic. Because there are two un- 
knowns or variables, x and y, it is strictly 
a binary cubic quantic. 

From L. quantus how much ? and E. suffix -ic. 

quantify (kwon' ti fi), v.t. To measure 
the quantity of ; in logic, to define the extent 
of (a term) as regards quantity. (F. mesurer, 
determiner, prdciser.) 

In science, to quantify vapour present in 
air is to determine its quantity. This process 
of measuring, or quantification (kwon ti fi 
ka' shun, n.], is possible' only when the 
substance is quantifiable (kwon' ti fi abl, adj.), 
or capable of being measured as regards 
quantity. 

In logic, the quantification of a term is 
effected by affixing the signs all, some, or 
their equivalent. For instance, “ Manx cats 
are tailless animals," is a general expression ; 
but to say that “ all Manx cats are tailless," 
is to quantify the term " Manx cats," or, in 
other words, to show the extent to which 
cats of this kind are tailless. 

L.L. quantificdre, from quantiis how much ? 
-ficdre (= facere in compounds) to make. 

quantitative (kwon ' ti ta tiv ; kwon' ti 
ta tiv), adj. Of or concerned with quantity, or 
its measurements ; of, or based upon, 
vowel-quantity. (F. quantitalif.) 

In chemistry, quantitative analysis has 
the object of determining the amount of 
each constituent present, as well as the 
kind. The constituents are then said to be 
determined quantitatively (kwon ' ti ta tiv li ; 
kwon' ti ta tiv li, adu.). It is distinguished 
from qualitative analysis. Quantitative 
verse consists of arrangements of long and 
short syllables, as opposed to accents. 

L.L. qiiantitdtlvus , from L. quantitas quantity. 


by symbols ; a symbol denoting this ; in 
prosody, the length or shortness of a vowel 
determined by its duration when spoken ; 
in logic, the extent to which a predicate 
agrees with or differs from its subject. (F. 
quantile, nombre, pariie, portion, abondanee, 
grandeur, quantity.) 

The word quantity comes from the Latin 
quantus, how much, how great. Anything 
that serves as an answer to these questions 
is a quantity. The quantity of sand contained 
in a truck is the volume, bulk, or weight of 
the sand. Whether one arises from a meal 
satisfied or uncomfortably replete depends 
upon the quantity of food one - has eaten. 
Children who receive quantities of presents 
at Christmas sometimes cannot decide which 
to play with first — they have so many from 
which to choose. 

The metre of Latin and Greek verse is 
based on quantity, and not on accent as is 
most English verse. Classical metres arc 
thus composed of long and short sounds 
distinguished by the amount of time required 
to pronounce the vowels — two short being 
considered equal to one long. 

Quantity-marks (7t.pi.), or signs indicating 
the quantities of vowels, are marked over 
them in school editions of Latin and Greek 
classics, to assist students. 

A quantity-surveyor («.) is a man employed 
to estimate the quantity of materials needed 
for building work, etc. 

F. quantile, from L. qtianlilds (acc. -tdl-m). 
from quantus how much r Syn. : Bulk, extent, 
greatness, measure, size. Ant. : Deficiency, 
diminution, scantiness, want. 

quantivalence (kwon tiv' a lens ; kw^ 
tiv' a lens), n. In chemistry, valence. (F. 
valence.) 

The terms quantivalence, and quantivalent 
(kwon tiv' a lent ; kwan tiv' a lent, adj.), 
meaning pertaining or relating 
1 to valence, are now seldom used 






Quantity. — A ereat quantity of wheat itackcd in bay* 
South Australia. 

quantity (kwon' ti ti), «. An amount 
that can be measured ; extent ; size ; a 
portion ; a large amount ; in mathematics, 
a property determinable by measurement 
of some kind and capable of being expressed 


\ by chemists. 

' From L. quantus how much ? 
i and valence, from L.L. valcniia 
I i power, strength. 

i quantum (kwon'tiim), n. A 
quantity; an amount required 
i or sufficient ; a portion or share. 

p/. quanta (kwon' ta). (F. 
. quantity, quantum.) 

' 'Trij: . \ When a doctor writes out a 
— • ;■ fL ■' prescription for medicine he 
' .•■j indicates the exact quantities of 
• L j the ingredients required. To 

these substances is usually added 
■ v,- :: 1 ^ quantum of distilled water to 

make up the necessary amount. 
Bi Mouni*. q-he quantity of water thus 
required is indicated by the 
words quantum sujficit (01 guatit. suf.), A 
simple-minded person inight be said to 
have less than the necessary quantum of 
wisdom. 

T.. nr.i!ff?r nf nuanlus how much ? used as n. 
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QUARRY 


quaqnaversal (kwa kwa ver' sal), adj. 
In geology, inclining downwards and out- 
wards in all directions. 

Beds of rock that slope away in all 
directions from a centre form what geologists 
term a quaquaversal dip. Some isolated 
table-lands or mountain domes are of this 
type. 

L.L. giiaguaversiis, from giiagua wheresoever, 
whichever way, versus, p.p. of vertere to turn. 

quarantine (kwor' an ten), n. The com- 
pulsory isolation of persons or ships infected 
with contagious disease, or coming from 
infected places ; the period of such isolation ; 
a place where quarantine is enforced, v.t. To 
isolate or put in quarantine. (F. quarantaine ; 
meltre en quarantaine.) 

When a ship is placed in quarantine none 


find fault (with) ; to dispute violently. (F. 
qiterelle, demile, rixe, grief ; se prendre de 
qiterelle, dispitier, chanter pouilles, chercher 
noise.) 

Some quarrels are trivial and are soon 
patched up. Others, such as those between 
nations, may be very serious and bitter — 
eventuiUy leading to war and bloodshed. 
However, the popular sa5dng that it takes 
two to make a quarrel remains true, whatever 
the extent of the dispute. A dissatisfied man 
may quarrel with his lot ; another quarrels 
or finds fault with his food. We may say 
that we have no quarrel with a person who 
acts honestly and conscientiously, that is, 
we do not object to his actions in any way. 
In a figurative sense colours that clash may 
be said to quarrel. 


of the passengers or crew may 
land, and no goods may be 
disembarked from her except 
at lazarettos, where provision 
for disinfecting is available. A 
ship in quarantine flies a yellow 
flag if no one on board is 
afiected by the disease and a 
yeUo-w flag with a black spot 
if there is sickness on board. 
Quarantine on a similar large 
scale is established at the fron- 
tiers of states, and in both cases 
is controlled by international 
agreements. Originally the 
period of quarantine was forty 
days. 

A person who has been ex- 
posed to infection by certain 
diseases must be isolated until 



it is known whether he has Quan-eL— \ 
caught the disease or not, the ’ 

isolation or quarantine period varying from 
seven to tiventy-four days. Dogs imported 
into England from abroad are quarantined 
for a fixed period before being handed to 
their owners. 

'O.F , from Ital. guarantina, from gtiaranla, L. 
guadragintd forty, the original number of days 
required for seclusion. 


Quarrel- — ^Walchmg a duel, Ite reiult of a quarrel. From the 
paiuline entitled “ Suepense,*' hy S. E. Waller. 


Some people seem to be afflicted with a 
quarrelling (kwor' el ing, adj.) disposition. 
They are quarrelsome (kwor' el sum, adj.) 
by nature, and others avoid them because 
of their quarrelsomeness (kwor' el sum nes, 
«.), or disposition to quarrel, or pick a 
quarrel, at the slightest pretext. When we 
have to deal with quarrellers .(kwor' el .erz. 


qxiareiideii (kwor' en den), n. A kind of 
large, deep red, early apple, grown in Devon 
and Somerset. Another form is quarender 
(kwor' en der). 

qriarrel [i] (kwor' el), n. A short, heavy 
bolt with a square head shot from a cross- 
bow. (F. carreau.) 

During the Middle Ages one of the most 
deadly weapons was the cross-bow or arbalest, 
which was a steel bow mounted on a stock 
and worked by means of a trigger. It required 
mechanical aid to bend it and fired a quarrel. 

O F., from L.L. giiadrellus, dim. of guadrus a 
square. See quadrate. 

quarrel [z] (kwor' el), «. A falling-out 
between friends ; an angry dispute ; a 
brawl ; a cause of complaint, leading to 
hostile feeling or acts. v.i. To fall out (with) ; 
to break off friendly relations (with) ; to 


n.pl.) we must not lose our own tempers 
however quarrelsomely (kwor' el sum li,-«dt>.) 
they treat us. • . 

O.F. qiierele, from L. querela complaint, from 
queri to complain. Syn. : n. Altercation, brawl, 
contention, difference, dispute, v. Contend, dis- 
pute, squabble, wrangle. 

quarry [i] (kwor' i), n. A place from which 
stone is or has been taken in large quantities 
by cutting, blasting, etc.; a source from 
which information is gathered, v.t. To Extract 
from or as from a quarry. (F. carriere, 
source, mine ; exlraire.) 

A quarry is an open pit from which stone, 
slate, and other building materials are 
extracted. Marble, limestone, and" slate are 
somewhat easily quarried, advantage being 
token of natural lines of cleavage, etc., but 
igneous rocks, such as granite, present more 
difficulty to the quarryman (kwor' i man, n.). 
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Quanr. — ^Tbe shaft of a biff slate quarry at Trelaze* 
near Angers. France* 


or quarrier (kwor' i er. «.), and have to be 
blasted_,out with high explosives. 

O.F. quarricre, from L.L. qitadrdria literally a 
place where stones ate squared, from L. guadrdre 
to square, from qtiadrus square. 

quarry [aj (kwor' i), n. An animal chased 
by hounds or hunters ; the bird flown at by 
a bird of prey ; any object of eager pursuit ; 
an intended victim or prey. v.i. To hunt or 
lull (a beast of the chase). (F. curde, proic, 
but; chasser.) 

Formerly parts of the deer given as a 
reward to hounds or parts of a bird given 
to encourage the successful hawk, were called 
the quarry. The word then came to be 
applied to the animal hunted or bird killed, 
and so to anything eagerly hunted or pursued. 
We might speak of rare and beautiful books, 
pictures, etc., as being the quarry of collectors. 

F. curee, from cmr L. coriuin slcin The quarry 
was the deer's offal wrapped in its hide for the 
hounds. SVN. : n. Prey, victim. 

quarry [3] (kwor' i), n. A square or 
diamond-shaped piece of glass or tile. v.t. 

To glaze or pave with quarries. (F. carreau; 
carreler.) 

Lattice-windows are commonly glazed 
with diamond-shaped quarries. 

h. quadras square ; cp. F. carrd, carreau. 
quart [i] (kwort), n. An English measure of 
capacity equivalent to two pints or a fourth 
part of a gallon ; a vessel holding this 
quantity- (F- quarte.) 

F. qiiarte, from L. qiiarta, fern, of quartus 
fourth (with pars part understood). 

quart [2] (kart), n. A sequence of four 
cards in piquet and other card games ; a 
position in fencing. Another form, used in 
' fciicing, is carte (kart). (F. qttairiima quarte.) 

See quart fi], 
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quartan (kwor' tan), adj. Recurring on 
the fourth day from the preceding attack. 
M. A quartan ague or fever. (F. quart; 
ft&vre quarte.) 

This word is now used only in conne.vion 
with the quartan fever [n.) or quartan ague 
(«.), a variety of malaria that is characterized 
by attacks of fever every seventy-two hours 
or so. Like other forms of malaria, quartan 
ague is due to bacterial infection by 
mosquitoes. 

F. quartainc, from L, quartana, fern, ol quart- 
anus pertaining to the fourth day (with febris 
fever understood), from quartus fourth. 

quartation (kwor ta' shim), n. A pro- 
cess of alloying silver with gold, used in the 
separation of gold from its impurities. (F. 
quartation, inquartation, inquart.) 

In quartation, silver is alloyed with disks 
of crude gold, formed after fusion in the pro- 
portion of three parts to one. Nitric acid is 
then used to separate the gold from the silver, 
at the same, time freeing the former metal 
from its impurities, -r . 1 , ■ ' , 

From L. quartus fourth, horn' quatuor lour.'and 
E. suffix -aiion, forming n. of action; 

quarter (kw6r' ter), A' fourth part; 
one of four equal' parts ;' the fourth' part of 
a hundredweight, tvye'rity-eigh't pounds'; ‘a 
grain measure ' 'of ' eight •'bushels three 
months, especially one of ■the' four established 
divisions of the year';' ‘ a' seven-day period 
of the moon ; one of the' four phases , of. the 
moon corresponding to its four periods • the 
fourth part of an hour ; the space of fifteen 
minutes ; the fourth part of a United- .States 
dollar, twenty-five cents ; a silver- coin' ■'of 
this value ; one of four parts, each’ including 
a leg, into which a carcass is divided one of 
the four parts of an heraldic shield ;- the 
fourth part of a fathom, -eighteen inches ; 
the extreme, after end .;of. a ship’s side ;^ a 
cardinal point .“of . the'.' compass ;■ a rregion 
lying. in, the direction of a cardinal point; 
a part of a town ; a direction'; - position.; 
source'of supply or origin ;' mercy shown to 
a surrendered enemy in war ■ time ; (fl.) 

apartments ; lodgings ; a place of exercise ; 
allotted positions, especially of troops ; the 
stations of a crew. v.t. To divide into four 
equal parts ; to cut (the body of a traitor) 
into quarters ; to find lodgings and food for 
(troops) ; to allot quarters or positions to ; 
to add to or bear (coats of arms, etc.) on the 
quarters of a shield ; to divide (a shield) into 
quarters ; to range in all directions over (a 
field). (F. quart, quartaut, trimestre, hanche, 
point, cold, quartier, grdee, appartements, 
logement, position ; partager en qualre, loger, 
ecarteler.) 

A quarter, represented in arithmetic by 
the symbol J, is obtained by dividing a 
number by four, or by separating an object 
into four equal parts, or quarters. We speak 
of the moon being in its second quarter 
during the second seven-day period, of its 
lunation. Trajtors were formerly hanged, 




QUARTER 


QUARTER 


drawn, and quartered, or cut into four 
pieces. Butcher’s meat, or poultry', may be 
cut up into quarters, each containing a leg 
or wing. 

A person sometimes describes his lodgings as 
his quarters. Troops went into winter quar- 
ters, when they were billeted, or stationed, 
in barracks suitable to chmatic conditions in 
winter. When a bugle sounds “ general 
quarters ” on a ship, each man goes to bis 
allotted station. In civilized warfare all 
prisoners are given c^uarter, that is, their 
lives are spared. It is suggested that this 
term is connected vith the fact that the 
prisoners are given quarters, or food and 
lodging, instead of being killed. The direc- 
tions north, south, east, and west, are some- 
times called the four quarters of the heavens. 

A quarter of an hour is a period of fifteen 
minutes. Some clocks strike at every 
quarter-hour (u.), that is, not only, like 



Quarter-deck. — ^The quarter-deck of a wooden man- 
of-war (top) and of a modem battle-ship. 


ordinary clocks, at every hour, but in 
addition at fifteen, thirty, and forty-five 
minutes past the hour. Most of us have 
experienced, at some time or other, a bad 
quarter of an hour, which means a short 
and very unpleasant experience. The 
quarter-bell (n.) of a public clock is one that 
sounds at the quarter-hours. 

When the back only of a book is bound with 
leather, the sides of the cover being of cloth, 
it is said to be quarter-bound (adj^, and the 
style of binding is termed quarter-binding 
(n.). In billiards, a quarter-butt («.) is the 
shortest cue used with a rest. 

Each quarter of the business year ends with 
a quarter-day («.). The English quarter-days 
are Lady Day (March 25th), Midsummer Day 
(June 24th), Michaelmas Day (September 
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zgth) and Christmas Day (December 25th), 
Alany house-rents are payable on quarter- 
da}'s, and other business payments are 
arranged to fall due on these dates. 

A quarterly (kwor' ter li, adj.) allowance 
is paid every quarter, or quarterly (adv.). 
An heraldic shield is blazoned quarterly if 
the bearings are arranged in its four quarters. 
A magazine is called a quarterly {n.) if it is 
published every three months. 

The quarter-deck 
(«.) of a ship is the 
part of the upper 
deck situated near 
the stem. On war- 
ships, it is set apart 
for commissioned 
officers, who are some- 
times referred to as 
the quarter deck, and 
on some passenger 
ships it is used fay 
first-class passengers. i-^L- ■ _j 

The C U S t O m ob- Quarter. — The starboard ~ 
served in the British quarter and the port 
Navy of saluting the quarter o a ship. 

quarter-deck survives from the days when 
this was a small raised deck on wooden 
ships. On this deck there stood a crucifix 
to which all who passed did reverence. The 
actual use of crucifixes in this way 
was abolished on English ships during the 
Reformation. 

In old ships the quarter-deck was a lofty 
erection corresponding to the equally lofty 
forecastle in the bows of the ship. 

A column of ships is said to be in quarter- 
line (n.) when the bow of each ship is abaft 
the beam of the ship preceding it. 

A quartermaster (kwdr' ter mas ter, n.) in 
the army is a regimental officer with the 
honorary rank of lieutenant. His duty is to 
look after all matters connected with the 
supply and equipment of his unit — including 
rations and ammu- 
nition. He is assisted 
by a number of non- 
commissioned officers, 
having the rank of 
quartermaster- 
sergeant («.). In the 
Navy a quartermaster 
is a petty officer who 
assists in navigating 
a vessel and attends 
to the making up of 
the log, etc. 

The quartermaster- 
general (n.) of the 
British army is re- 
sponsible for all transport, supply, and 
equipment of troops. He is a member of 
the Army Council. Under him is a staff 
of assistant quartermasters-general {n.pl.). 

In photography a quarter-plate (?}.) is a 
plate, or film, measuring four and a quarter 
by three and a quarter inches, or else a 





Quartermaster,* — A quarter- 
master at the wheel. 
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polish [i] (pol' ish), v.t. To make smooth 
or glossy as by rubbing ; figuratively, to 
refine ; to make more elegant and polite. 
v.i. To make a smooth or glossy surface, 
n. A shining or glossy surface ; a substance 
that imparts this ; elegance ; refinement. 
(F. polir, circr, raffiner ; se polir; poli, vemis, 
lustre, eligance.) 

Wood can be polished by a variety of 
methods. Some woods polish easily, but 
on others a polish can only be obtained after 
several applications of polish. The French 
polish used on some kinds of furniture 
gives a hard surface, which is very desirable. 

In a figurative sense, education may be 
said to polish the mind. We sometimes say 
that a man or woman lacks polish if his or 
her manners are rough and rude. If we 
finish a piece of work quickly and get it out 
of the way, we may use a very colloquial 
phrase and say we have polished it off. 

Leather and glass, as well as most metals 
and precious stones, are polishable (poF ish 
abl, adj.). Table-silver is kept bright by the 
use of a polishing-paste («.) or a polishing- 
powder («.). Polishing-slate (ii.) is a kind 
of whetstone used for polishing steel 
weapons. A polisher (pol' ish cr, ^i.) is one 
who polishes or applies a polish, or any sub- 
stance or tool used in polishing. 

From F. poliss-aiU, pres, p. of polir to polish, 
from L. polire to make smooth. SvN. ; v. Refine, 
rub, shine, n. Finish, gloss, refinement. 



Poliih.— A poUilttr pollihtnx Ihc brofizo fisurc of 
a ioltileron * memorial. 


Polish [c] (p-j' Jif,h), rt,-//. Krl.ating to 
roland or its peniiic. i:. The l.mguage of 
Poi.inf! ; ilie Poli<',li pcziizle collrclivelv. 
(F. pdorvMi.) 

It j”. only lince the clo'o of the World War 
tli.'tt th.e iVilish ri-ition has ag.ain c.'iisted as 


a separate state, but before 1772, when a 
partition treaty di\nded Polish territory 
between Russia, Prussia, and Austria, the 
kingdom of Poland was a power in Europe. 
Poland is now a republic. 

From Pole [3] and -ish, suffix of national names. 

polite (p6 lit'), adj. Courteous in 
behaviour ; refined ; civilized ; cultured ; 
well-mannered ; polished in language ; culti- 
vated. (F. poli.) 

A person with good manners, who shows 
consideration for the feelings and wishes of 
others, is said to be polite. When we speak of 
the polite arts we mean those that show 
culture and refinement, as distinct from those 
that are only useful. 

A visitor treated with civility and courtesy 
is received politely {p6 lit' li, adv.). The 
quality of being polite, or of having good 
manners, is politeness (p6 lit' n6s, n.). We 
sometimes speak of exaggerated politeness 
as politesse (pol i tes', 11.), using this French 
word in reference to the affected manners 
once the fashion at foreign courts. 

L.po/Ihii polished, from polfrclo make smooth, 
refine. S\Ts’. : Courteous, cultivated, kindly, 
suave, urbane. Ant.: Boorisli, curt, impolite, rude. 

politic (pol' i tik), adj. Prudent ; shrewd ; 
judicious ; scheming ; composed of citizens, 
politics (pol' i tiks, n.pl.), the science deal- 
ing with the act and practice of govern- 
ment ; the opinion of a person or body on the 
question of civil government ; conduct of the 
business of government ; conduct of private 
business. (F. poliliqxte, prudent, juaicieu.r, 
fin, matin; politique.) 

A politic statesman tries to advance the 
interests of his countrj' by treaties with 
foreign powers. A business man is politic if he 
puts aside some part of his yearly profits 
towards improvements and the exten.sion 
of his premises. We sometimes u.so the word 
in a depreciatorj' .sense and say that a pemon 
is politic if he is clever in promoting his own 
interests or does not hesitate to use un- 
scrupulous mcthoils to secure his ends. 

The science of politics compares and 
contrasts different systems of government. 
If we say that a man i.s interested in politics 
wc u.sually mean that he ha.s decided ojiinions 
on the way his own country should Ik? 
governed. A person who stands as .a candidate 
in a parliamentary election may Ik* raid to 
have entered politics. 

Matlen! connected with the government of 
a state or with the body politic, that is, the 
whole body of citizens that nial.'e up the 
state, arc political (p-'i lit' ik :'il, adj.). In 
England a peron's jjolitical ojiinioir; may 
he Conrervative, I-ilKial, or Lilenir. In 
the Indian (avil S'TviCf, jui offiei.i! who .acts 
as the |X)litical advisr-r to the luler of a 
native state is railed a politic.!! (/!.). What 
are termed jwlitic.!! offrnces(n./d.).'ire offencea 
committed again-il the g'lveniment .and e'.*n- 
Mittition of a country. '1 hey mi-lttde tie.v 'in. 
f'.dition, relK'llion, .and ctnisjiitacy. 
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The form of verse called T‘~Z^Z £ 
political verse (n.) was much 
used by the Byzatitine Greeks, 
and is still written in Greece. It 
is composed by accent only, the ; S j 
chief stress falling on the last ^ 
syllable but one of the line. j 

A member of Parliament is j 
a politician (pol i tish' an, «.). ;• - 
Anyone who knows a great deal !_ ■ 
about politics, or is very in- f 
terested in political questions, 
may also be so called. We use , i-.'vsjjiir a 
this word especially of a person 
who is very devoted to the in- ; ?■ *"/ |w 

terests of one political party. In ; 

America it is used in a bad ! ' 

sense to mean a person who 
uses politics to make money by 
dishonest methods. ~~ ' , 

To engage actively in politics ° ® 

or to argue on politics is to 
politicize (p6 lit' i siz, v.i.). An enthusiastic 
politician is apt to politicize (v.l.), or give a 
political character to, questions that should 
be kept out of party politics. Such a 
person looks at all subjects politically (p6 lit' 
ik al li, adv.), or from a political point of 
view. One who acts craftily, so securing an 
advantage for himself, may also be said to act 
politically. 

A matter may be partly concerned with 
politics and partly with some other subject. 
A question that is of both political and re- 
ligious interest is a politico-religious (p6 lit' 
i ko re lij ' us, adj.) matter. The constitution 
of the government of any state is the polity 
(poT i ti, «.). A writer on the science of politics 
might describe the state itself or its body of 
citizens as the polity. ^ 

F. politique, from L. politiciis, Gr. politikos. 
See police. Syn. ; adj. Astute, cunning, 
diplomatic, scheming, wise. .\nt. : adj. Artless, 
impolitic, ingenuous, simple, unwise. 

polka (poT ka ; poT ka), n. An old- 
fashioned ball-room dance of Bohemian 
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Poll. — An elector at the poll puttine his parliamentary voting paper 
into tbe ballot-box. 

husiastic v.i. To record a vote. {¥. tile, lisle, voix ; 
rr give a tondre, ecoyner ; voter.) 

It should To-day, the word poll is not used in speak- 
Such a ing of the human head, except in fun, but we 
y (p6 lit' still speak of the polls of birds and animals, 
point of A tree that is pollarded and cattle whose 
curing an horns have been cut off are sometimes 
lid to act said to have been polled. One way of counting 
the number of people present at a meeting 
ned vdth is to count the polls or heads. It is thus easy 
■ subject, to see how the word poll has come to be 
I and re- used for the counting of votes at an election, 
IS (p6 lit' the actual voting, and also the time and 
istitution place of voting. 

;he polity When the result of a Parliamentary election 
af politics is published, we can see how many votes 
s body of each candidate polled, but as the ballot is 
secret we do not know how any individual 
politikos . elector polls. Going to the poll is the same as 

cunning, putting up for election. The pollable (pol' 
Ij. Artless, abl, adj.) votes at any election are the num- 
ber of votes that trowld be polled if every 
An old- person on the register voted. Pollable 
Bohemian persons are those that have a right to vote. 


origin ; the music for this ; a woman's tight- 
fitting jacket. (F. polka.) 

The polka was a lively round dance in 
two-four time, very popular during the last 
half of the nineteenth century. People who 
danced the polka \vere said to polk (polk ; 
polk, v.i.). The woman's jacket called a 
polka was usually knitted, but was sometimes 
made of cloth. 

Perhaps from Czech pulka half, from its half- 
step, or from Polish Polka a Polish woman. 

poll [i] (pol), n. The human head, 
especially that part of the head on which the 
hair grows ; the head of a beast ; a register 
or list of persons, especially voters ; the 
voting at an election ; the number of votes 
cast ; the counting of votes ; the time and 
place of voting ; the blunt end of a hammer 
or other tool, v.i. To lop or clip ; to cut the 
horns of ; to give a vote to ; to take votes 
of ; to receive (a certain number of votes). 


In America the examination of each juror 
separately for his agreement with the verdict 
is called polling the jury. The poll-tax {n.) 
was an unpopular old tax levied on every 
person according to their rank and means. 

JI.E. pol poll, head ; cp. Low G. polle head, 
111. Dutch polle cro^vn of the head. 

poll [2] (pol), n. A hornless beast. 
(F. bite ecorne, bite sans comes.) 

Poll is a shortened form of poll-beast («.), 
poll-cow (n.), or poll-ox (n.). A poll may be 
one of a breed of hornless cattle, or a beast 
that has been polled or dishorned. 

Short ior polled, p.p. of poll [ 1 ] (v.l.). 

poll [3] (pol), n, A parrot. (F, perro- 
quel.) 

This is a pet name for tbe bird, which is 
also called a polly (pol' i, n.) and a poll- 
parrot (n.). 

From the proper name Poll, for Moll, a form 
of Mary. 
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poll [4] (pol), ■». Collective name for those 
students at Cambridge University' who take 
their degree without honours. 

Students whose names appear on the lists 
of those who have taken a pass degree are 
sometimes said to go out in the poll, and may 
be called the poll-men {ii.pl.). 

Said to be Gr. hoi polloi the many. 



Pollack. — The pollack U a eea Hsh abundant off 
British coasts in the summer months. 


pollack (pol' ak). n. A common British 
sea fish {Gadus polhchius), allied to the cod. 
Anotlier form is pollock (pol' ok). (F. 
mcrlan jaxiiic.) 

Pollack is abundant off British coasts 
during the summer months. It has soft fins, 
a long pointed snout, projecting lower jaw, 
and no barbel. The back is dark green, 
becoming lighter on the sides, which are 
marked with yellow streaks or spots. The 
under part is nearly white. The smaller fish 
arc of excellent flavour, but the larger ones, 
which often weigh twelve pounds, are coarse 
and do not find a ready market. 

Perhap.s from poll [i] (v.l.) to lop, clip ; cp. 
pollard. Gaelic pollag is a Uiflerent fish. See 
pollan. 

pollan (pol' an), it. An Irish freshwater 
fish [Coregoiius pollan). 

This fish is only found in Irish lakes. 
Largo numbers find their way into the 
markets during the months of Kovember and 
December, the season when it rises from 
the depths to the surface to deposit its 
spawn. It is closely allied to the grayling 
and is usuallv about twelve inches long. 
The colour of the back is dark blue, the 
under part is silvery, aiul the fins arc tinged 
with black at their c.xlrcmities. 

Gaelic pollo':, Irisli polla^, perhaps from poll 
l.alce. Se.‘ pool. 





rolUn.—Tli. r-o'l.n !• » tt.iSv.ltr found only 
In Iti»h Ulte«. 

pollnrd (i^sl' ard), o. (rvo th.n {,.-is 
Ivx-u loj»!--i! .it (list.-tnci; froui (ho 

groiiii'! : .i.’i .Tmrn.i! tli.it fi.vs c.v.t its liorm- ; 
•; 1-0., t, UK. or r.-ini ; a fine kind of 

! ,f. To lop (i tn-.o. (J.'. f. -'.v 

r'.'/.or, j 


A tree is pollarded so that it may throw 
out branches or shoots at the point where it 
was lopped. Stags and oxen arc said to be 
pollards when they cast their horns. 

From poll [ik 

pollen (pol'en), n. The fertilizing powder 
contained in the anthers of a flower. (F. 
pollen.) 

When a flower is mature, the anthers at 
the top of its stamens open and exj>o.se the 
pollen, a mass of yellow, dust-like grains. 

In many' plants the stamens arc placed 
round, and generally' incline towards, the 
pistil. Although it may' be possible for 
the anthers to pollinate (pol' i nfit, a./.), 
or pollinize (pol' i niz, v.t.) the stigma, that is. 
to sprinkle it with pollen, it is more usuatiy 
pollen brought by insects from another flower 
which fertilizes the ovules, or embrvo seeds. 

This process of sprinkling the stigma with 
pollen is called pollination (pol i nfi' shun, il), 
or pollinization (pol i nl za' shun, )i.). 
If it did not take place the pistils would 
remain pollenless (pol' en les, arlj.), that is, 
without pollen, and , . . , . , 

the seeds could not 
develop. 

The wind is often 
an aid to pollination, 
sometimes carrying 
clouds of pollen dust 
that settle on and 
fertilize other plants. 

Insects in search of 
honey, and other 
vegetable food, brusli 
against the pollened 
(pol' end, tidj.), or 
pollcn-covcrcd, an- 
thers, and bear tiu: 
dust on tbeir bodies 
from one plant to 
another. 

The cells in which the pollen is develop'd 
in a plant are termed the pollinic (p6 lin' ik, 
adj.), or pollinifcrous (pol i nif' er us, mlj.), 
chambers, and the organs of a plant conceriu d 
with the formation of pollen are calh il its 
polUnary (pol' j nu ri. (tilj.) sy.slem. 

A fertilizing cell of the red seaweed and 
certain other cryptogams is known to 
botanists as a pollinoid (pol' i noid, «.). 

1.. fine -ificd mi'.il. Ilinir. ilust. 



Pollen.— ‘The pollen b««ltet 
on the hind lee of » bee. 


pollicitation (pd li'i i t.'T shun), n. In civil 
law, a promise that awail.s .iceeptance and 
may he revoked ; .a document beatiti'.; a 
promise of this kind. (F. palltcHiition.) 

Before two prcuple can mala.' a contract 
one of them imi't make an fdier or promi-e, 
whi'h. Iv'fore it is accepti-d by the oilier, i'i 
termed a pollicitatimi. There i', no legalty 
reco'.;ii!ze(l contract until the '<to!:d }<■: on 
.iccepts the oiler. 

I.. p I'ltti ii'iOn ,'.*icc. -'■»!. i-ifij. Irii’ii p .y'lrei.eo. 
Ji.p. o{ p ■ Ulcil.'.t t t'l j.riinn--. Irioer-nt.sOi-- <1 
p .Hiictt. In, nr / •.■- ler p,p. ri.-'ti!;.', Itilrl to ul'-r. 

pollination {jv,i I n.'i' fdiun),' I'or ihi • v.or.i, 
pollinize^ etc., .'.vz under j'-all'.:!. 
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POLYADELPHOUS 


POLYCOTYLEDON 


polyadelphous (pol i a del' fus), adj. 
Of flowers, having the stamens united in three 
or more bundles ; of stamens, united in 
several bundles. (F. polyadelphe.) 

The St. John's wort has 
poljmdelphous flowers. Its 
stamens are united at the 
base in five bundles. 

From poly- and Gr. adelphos 
brother, with E. suffix -ous. 

polyandrous (pol i an' 
driis), adj. Of flowers, 
having many free stamens ; 
having more than one hus- 
band at the same time ; re- 
lating to, or practising, poly- 
andry. (F. polyandriqiiej 
The plant called the 
arrow-head [Sagiltaria) has 
polyandrous flowers with 
numerous stamens. Some 
primitive communities in 
India, Ceylon, Tibet, and 
elsewhere are polyandrous. 

The practice of having two 
or more husbands at the 
same time is called poly- 
andry (pol' i an dri, n.). 

One who practises this 
form of polygamy is a poly- 
andrist (pol ian' drist, «.). 

From E. poly- and Gr. auer 
(acc. andf-a) male, suffix -axis. 

polyantlius (pol i an' thus), n. A garden 
variety of primula, pi. polyanthuses (pol 
i an' thus ez). (F. polyaxilhc, prixxievtre.) 

The polyanthus is thought to be a cross 
betrveen the cow.slip [Priwula veris) and the 
primrose (P. acaitlis). Many different 
varieties of this hybrid have been produced, 
in almost every shade of colour, polyanthous 
(pol i an' thus, adj.) means many-flowered. 
From E. poly- and Gr. nxxthos ilower. 
polyarchy (pol' i nr ki), ii. Government 
of a city or state by many. (F. polyarchic.) 

Polyarchy is an extreme form of democracy. 
It is the opposite of tyranny, which is an 
extreme form of monarchy. 

From E. poly- and Gr. tirlthc government, 
dominion (arlihriu to rule). 

polyatomic (pol i a tom' ik), adj- 
Having many atoms to the molecule. (F. 
polyalominttc.) 

This word is used c.spccially ol chemical 
compounds that h.ave many replaceable 
hydrogen atoms to the molecule. A polyb.isic 
(pol i ba' sik. adj.) acid is one having three 
or more atoms of replaceable hydrogen. 
lOom E. poly- , o.'eiii .and -xc. See atom, 
polyctvrpcllary (pol i kar' ]>'.• la ri), adj. 
Having two or more carjx-ls. (F. polycaxpinx.) 

A polycarpellary cjv.ary consists nsually 
ol three, fovir, or five rarjMds. or si-ed-ve«'^cls, 
arranged in a single whorl. Each flower may 
thus Iwar manv distinct fruits. Th" bnimbk- 
has jKdyt.iijnllary or polycarpous (ix)l i k.ar' 
pus, adj.) pistils, consistmg ol many c-arjads. 



as distinguished from the garden pea, which 
is monocarpellaty, each flower having but 
a single carpel. Ulost trees and shrubs, and 
many herbaceous plants with underground 
rhizomes arc polycarpous 
in another sense. They 
flower and fruit year after 
year. 

From E. poly- and carpctlary. 
Sec carpel. 

polychord (poF i kord), 
It; A musical instrument 
with ten strings, resembling 
a double bass with no nock ; 
an apparatus for coupling 
two octave notes on key- 
board instruments. 

From E. poly- and chord. 
polychxoite (pol i kro' 
It), 11. The colouring 
matter of saffron. (F. 
polyohroUc.) 

Polychroitc is so named 
because of its various 
changes of colour under the 
action of different chemicals. 

From Gr. polyhhroqs niany- 
hued, and E. suffix -He. 


polychromatic fpol i 
ro mat' ik), adj. nfany' 


PoIy«nlhou».' — Tlie polyanihu* Qarclisuf 
is Polyantboui ; it bears many flowers. 


coloured. {Td. polychrome.) 

Many kinds of fish when 
freshly taken from the water 
have a polychromatic sheen. A work of 
art executed in several different colours 
is called a polychrome (pol' J krom, «.). 
Articles that arc decorated or paintcd_ m 
many colours, and books printcci with inks 
of several colours arc said to be polychrome 
{adj.), polychromic (pol i kro' rnik, adj.), or 
polychromous (pol' i krO mus, adj.). Ihc art 
of using many colours for decorati ve purj>osc.s, 
especially in connexion with ancient poiicTy 
and mwal decoration, is known ns polychromy 
(pol' i kro mi, «.). rolychrome v.ases were 
made in Crete in prehistoric limes. Eater 
a severer style in black and red was usii.-il, 
but jwlychroray again came into fashion in 
the fifth centurj' ‘‘’’d especiallv 
popular in the luxurious Greek colonics “> 
South Italy. 

From E. poly- .and chroxnalic (from hhn om 
colour). .. . , 

polyclinic (pol i klin' ik), n. A clmic for 
the study and tre.atmcnt of v.arious !ii;;ea.%e> 
a general hospital. 

Thi-S word is not often tired. 

From E. pnly- anti elixxic. 
polycoiylotlon (pol > hot \ Iv' tU'm), n. 
A plant which, Ixdorc it emerges from 
the naked reed, has more tlmn l«t> coty- 
ledons, or .sefd-le.avc;. 

Hicotylcdom- .niul monr>cnty!':'!ons arc the 
two mam classf i into whieli ang!"' jx rm*-', 
or pl-niits wifli reed-! uiijutit's-le'l by ,• '-ed- 
vcrx-ln. are diviil' il. I’olyfotyl'-'lon is a Ir-^ 
imfxirt.int b'oi.inir.al t'-im. ix ca.siunaUy 
applied to cert-ain eoiiifi rs, wliicb b'-l.mg to 
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POLYDACTYL 


POLYGONUM 


the gymnosperms or plants with unenclosed 
seeds. Some cypresses are polycotyledonous 
(pol i kot i le' don us, adj.), for they have 
from three to five cotyledons in the embryo. 

From E. poly- and cotyledon. 

polydactyl (pol i dak' til), adj. Having 
more than the usual number of fingers or 
toes. n. An animal abnormal in this way. 
(F. polydactyle.) 

Dorking fowls are potydactyl ; they always 
have five toes instead of the four possessed 
by ordinary fowls. In II Samuel (xxi, 20 ), 
we read of a polydactyl giant who had 
tiventy-four fingers and toes. Cases of 
polydactylism (pol i dak' til izm, «.) are still 
met with in human beings. 

From E. poly- and daktylos finger. 

polydaemonism. (pol i de' mon izm), n. 
The primitive belief that large numbers of 
spirits or demons control the forces of Nature, 

From E. poly-, Gr. daimon deity, genius;, spirit, 
and suffix -ism. 

polygamy (p6 lig' a mi), n. The practice 
of having more than one tvife or husband at 
the same time. (F. polygamie,) 

Polygamy usuall}’’ denotes having many 
wives, less often husbands. In western 
civilized countries the polygamist (p6 lig' 
a mist, n.) is liable to heavy penalties, 
Mohammedanism, however, permits what 
we regard as polygamous (p6 lig' a miis, adj.) 
marriages. Botanists describe a plant, such 
as the common ash, as pol}'’gamous, because 
it has some flowers with stamens only, some 
with pistils only, and some with both. The 
different kinds of flowers may sometimes be 
found on the same tree. 

Gr. polygamia, from polys many, gamos 
marriage. 

polygastric (pol i gas' trik), adj. Having 
many stomachs. 

This word was applied by early investi- 
gators to the Protozoa, or one-celled animals. 
These so-called polygastric organisms absorb 
their food, each particle of which is enclosed 
in a separate vacuole, or clear space. Hence 


nizm, n.), or the polygenistic (pol i je nis' tik, 
adj.) theory. 

A mountain chain formed as the result of 
several different processes is said by geologists 
to be polyfgenetic, and rocks composed of 
varied materials are termed polygenic (pol 
i jen' ik, adj.) or polygenous (p6 lij' e nus, 
adj.) rocks. In chemistry, elements that 
form more than one compound with hydrogen 
or another monovalent, are said to be 
polygenic or polygenous. 

From E. poly- and genesis origin, generation, 

polyglot (pol' i glot), adj. Expressed in, 
or able to speak or write several languages. 
n. A book written in, or a person who can 
speak, several languages. (F. polyglotte.) 

In some hotels on the Continent polyglot 
notices are placed in the bed-rooms, giving 
instructions as to how the bell for summoning 
servants should be used. Such notices may 
be expressed in three or four languages. 
Many waiters are polyglots, and have prob- 
ably worked in hotels in the various countries 
whose languages they speak. A poly- 
glot, polyglottal (pol i glot' al, adj.), or 
polyglottic (pol i glot' ik, adj.) book is called 
a polyglot. 

This name is specially used of polyglot 
editions of the Bible or New Testament, 
giving versions in various old languages. One 
of the most famous, the Complutensian 
Polyglot, was prepared and published in the 
early sixteenth century for the Spanish 
Cardinal, Ximenes, and contains the Hebrew 
and Greek texts, the Vulgate and other Latin 
translations, and a paraphrase of the first 
books in Chaldee. We might speak of its 
polyglottism (pol' i glot izm, «.), or polyglot 
character. 

An extremely learned or pretentious writer 
may display his polyglottism, or aquaint- 
ance with many languages, by making 
quotations from the literature of different 
countries. 

Gr. polyglollos, from polys many, glOssa, 
glolta tongue. 


they appear to have as many stomachs as 
there are food particles. 

FromE. poly- and gastric (Gr. gastlr stomach). 

polygenesis (pol i jen'e sis), n. The belief 
that each type of living creature 
originated from several indepen- 
dent forms, and not from a * 

single ancestral form. 

The theory of polygenesis, or 
the polygenetic (pol i je net' ik, , - - —--ji 
adj.) theory, was advanced in i. < yjy 
opposition to that of evolution, i 
A similar controversy has raged ; > 

around the origin of the different 
races of mankind. Those who 
think that these races arose from : 
different and unrelated ancestors ; 
are called polygenists (p6 lij' e • 
nists, n.pl.). Their doctrine is Poiysonam 
knowm as polygenism (p6 lij' e 




Polygonam.—Onc of the 
nomerous tpecles of 
POiTTOQUm. 


polygon (pol' i gon), n. A geometrical 
figure, usually plane and rectilinear, wfith 
more than four sides and angles. {F.polygoite.) 
The sides of polygons are usually straight. 

Solids, as well as plane sur- 
' faces, can be polygonal (p6 lig' 
X'; on al, adj.), or many-sided, and 

t, . ' > we may speak of polygonally 

adv.) shaped 
crystals, that is, crystals showing 
this form. 

Gr. polygonon, neuter of poly- 
Vf/' gOnos, from polys many, gonia angle. 

// polygonum (polig'onum), n. 

d A genus of plants vnth small red, 

white, or green flowers, including 
' knotgrass and snakeweed. (F. 

r t. renouie.) 

pecteS *of Mod. L. from Gr. polygonon, from 

lum. polys many. go)!y knee, plant-joint. 
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POLYGRAM 


POLYNOMIAL 


polygram (pol' i gram), n. A design or 
geometrical figure consisting of many lines. 
An elaborate monogram might be described 
as a polygram. A gelatine copying-pad, or 
other apparatus for making copies of writing 
or drawings has been called a polygraph (pol' 
i graf, 71 .). Such copies may be said to have 
been made by a poly graphic (pol i graf' ik, 
adj.) process. 

One who writes on many subjects, or who 
has produced a large number of books or 
journalistic articles, might be called a 
polygraph. The mass of writing done by 
Sir Walter Scott is an outstanding example of 
polygraphy (p6 lig' ra fi. ii.), or voluminous 
literary work. "The use of a polygraph can 
also be called polygraphy. 

From E. poly- and Gr. gra 7 >!/ 7 ie line, 
polygynous (p6 lij' i nus), adj. In botany, 
having many pistils, styles or stigmas ; 
having more than one wife. (F. polygai/te.) 

Certain African tribes are polygynous, 
the custom being generally confined to men 
of standing or wealth in the tribe. 'The 
practice of having more than one wife is 
known'as polygyny (p6 lij' i ni, ».). 

From E. poly- and Gr. gy«e wife, 
polyhedron (pol i he' drdn), «. A solid 
figure bounded by many plane faces, pi. 
polyhedra (pol i hO' dra). (F. polytdre.) 

The name polyhedron is generally used for 
a figure with more than six plane surfaces. 
Such geometrical figures are polyhedral (pol i 
h6' dral, adj.), polyhedric (pol i he' drik, adj.), 
or polyhedrons (pol i he' 
drus, adj.). 

Gr., from poly- many, and 
hedra side, base. 

polyhistor (pol i his' 
tor), 71 . A great scholar; 
a person of wide learning. 

John Stuart Mill (iSoU- 
1873). who had a wide 
knowledge of history, politi- 
cal philosophy and eco- 
nomics. might be called a 
polyhistor, but the word is 
Seldom used to-day in ordi- 
nary conversation. 

Similarly, we may also 
speak of a penson of wide 
and varied learning as a 
polymath (pol' i math, 11.), 
iiut this name, when used, 
is generally given to-day 
to one who has a slight 
knowledge of a number of 
subjects but who has not 
studied them dcci>ly. 

Deep and v.aried know- 
ledge and also acquaintance 
with varied bninchcs of 
learning arc c,alled polymnthy (p6 lim' a thi, 
>1.). A l«>ol; characteriz'-rl by varieil know- 
ledge is polymathic ((xil i mfith' ik, adj.). 

Gr. ti'lvht'ltr. friim / 'i.'v- much, very, hiUur 
Uatn'sl. jer v.ul-tCr, from root iitd- to know, 
i>.- !.i-,'.ory, wit. 



PotrnriT*. — A boy of Atit*. Somo«, 
one of ihe iafanef* In the South 
racifie croup called Polynerla. 


polymerism (p6 lim' 61 izm), u. The 
property, in certain chemical compounds, 
of having the same elements in the same 
proportion, but with different molecular 
weights ; in natural history, the condition of 
being composed of many parts or members. 
(F. polymdrie.) 

In a case of polymerism the number of 
atoms of each element in a molecule of a 
compound is a multiple of those in another 
compound with which it is said to bo 
polymeric (pol i mer' ik, adj.). The pre.sence 
of a multiplicity of parts in a colony of zooids 
is described as polymerism, and the organisms 
are' said to be polymerous (p6 lim 'crus, adj.). 

From E. poly-, Gr. tiicros portion, part, and E. 
sulUx -tstn. 

polymorphic (pol i mor' fik), adj. 
Having many different forms ; assuming 
various forms in the course of development, 
polymorphous (pol i mcir' fus) has the same 
meaning. (F. polymiorphe.) 

The conception of the deity among 
primitive races is sometimes polymorphic. 
Various natural objects are worshipped, which 
are regarded as symbols of the god or gocis. 
In natural history, both an amoeba, which 
changes its form continually, and an organism 
that has several distinct metamorphoses in 
the course of its development, arc said to 
be polymorphic, and to exhibit polymorphism 
(pol i mor^ fizm, «.). 

From E. poly-, Gr. vtorphe form and E.suflix -it. 

Polynesia (pol i nO' shi a ; pol > np' 

si a), It. A region lying in 

“ the Pacific Ocean, consist- 
ing of numerous islands and 
groups of islands. (F. 
Polynistc.) 

Polynesia lies in a bell 
mainly within thirty degrees 
on each side of the equator 
and east of a line drawn 
from Fiji to New /Zealand. 
The most important of the-c 
Polynesian (pol i nC' shi an ; 
pol i nO' si an, adj.) islands 
are the Fiji. Hawaiian and 
Samoan groups. 'I'hoy ate 
mostly coral atolls, or the 
remains of volcanoe.s Irinycd 
with coml reefs. The Poly- 
nesians (ti.pl.) arc a 'veil- 
developed brown race of 
mixed descent. 

From E. poly-, Gr. 
iilaml. 

polynin (pd lin' i A). *>• 
An expanse of ojieii water 
in an icc-lKUind .•-e.i. 

Kig'.sian cxploreni gave 
this name to the Mip(>''<'a'd 
the Arctic Ocean round tfie 


iceless region in 
North Pole. 

Kiis. /-vluinio. (ffim /('fiz fiel'l. 
polynomfiv] (pol i no' mi fil). adj, ll-ivw,: 
or coiiMsting o( many mames or term-', 
polynoinic (pol i nom' ik) is .a h-'s comniois 
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form. n. A scientific name consisting oi 
more than two terms ; in algebra, an ex- 
pression composed oi many terms. (P. 
polynome.) 

The names nsed by scientists for animals 
and plants usually consist of trvo words, the 
first shonnng the genus and the second the 
species, A scientific name that is composed 
of more than fnvo words is called a polynomial, 
the additional names indicating the sub- 
species, variet}', and so on. In algebra, what 
is called the polynomial theorem (n.) is an 
extension of the binomial theorem. In 
biology, the using of polymomials is called 
polynomialism (pol i no' mi al izm, n.), and 
a polynomialist {pol i no' mi al ist, «,) is one 
who is in favour of them. 

■prom E. poly- and -aom-ial formed on. analogy 
of binomial (L.L. binomins, L. binbminis 
two-named, from nomen). Syn. : adj and «. 
Multinomial. 

polyp (pol' ip), n. One of the low forms 
of animal life, especially an aquatic anhnal 
of low organization ; 
an individual in a 
compound organism. 

(F. polypier.) 

The sea-anemones 
and the freshwater 
hydra are polyps. 

These little animals 
have long, tubular 
bodies and wide, open 
mouths surrounded by 
a uYeath of tentacles. 

The individual coral 
builders that form a 
coral colony are also 
polyps. The support- 
ing structure to which 
each of these animals 
is attached is called a 
polypary (poF i pa ri, 

11.), or, less usually', a 
polypidom (p6 lip' i 
dom, «.), 

L. polypus, Gr.- poly- 
. polls, from poly- many, 
pons (acc. pod-a) foot. 

The form polyp is due 
to a confusion of the L. ending, -its with the 
-us of polypus {from pons), 

polypetalous (pol i pet' a lus), adj. 
Hat'ing free, unconnected petals. (F. 
polypdlalc.) 

The more usual term is cboripetalous 
(which see). 

From E. poly-, petal and suffix -ous. 

polypliase (pol' i faz), adj. Of systems 
of alternating electric currents, having trvo, 
three, or more such currents of the same 
frequency, but differing in phase, n. Such a 
system. (F. polyphase.) 

In distributing electric power the polyphase 
systems most generally used are the two- and 
the three-phase. 

From E. polv- and phase. Syn. : adj. and ji. 
Multiphase. 


polyplaone (pol' i fbu), ii. A written 
character or sign which stands for different 
sounds: a large musical box. (F . polyphone .) 

English vowels and combinations of vowels 
are polyphones, that is, the same vowel 
represents different sounds in different 
words. In lead, for example, the “ ea ’’ is 
polyphonic (pol i fbn' ik, adj.), or polyphonous 
(po lif' 6 nus, adj.), as the word is pronounced 
either led or led, according to its meaning. 

In music what is called a polyphonic or 
polyphonous composition is one for several 
combined voices or parts, each having an 
independent melody', and all being of equal 
interest. It is written so that the ear receives 
an impression of intenvear’ing lines of 
melody', instead of successive blocks of 
harmony. 

The sixteenth century was the golden 
age of polyphonic music, which was largely 
written for church performance. Among the 
chief polyphonists (po lif' 6 nists, n.pL), or 
composers of such music, are, Palestrina (died 
1594). Lassus (1532- 
Vittoria (died 
iS), Tallis 
and By’rd 


' ^^slc^^tenin 
polyphonic style 
r w termed oolvohonv 



Polyp. — A f«Uy eypJxndca tnuiSroom coral on the 
Great Barrier Reef, an innnenae coral reef pro- 
duced by lowly little aaimals called polyps. 
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in the 
is 

termed polyphony (po 
lif' 6 ni, n.), which 
also means a combin- 
ation of several sounds. 
The pianoforte, organ, 
>. and other musical 
instruments capable 
producing several 
tes at one and 
the same time are 
termed polyphonic 
instruments. 

In philology', poly- 
phony' is the quality' 
possessed by some 
written characters of 
expressing more than 
one sound. 

From E. poly-, Gr. 
phone sound, voice, 
polypbyllous (pol i fil' us), adj. Having 
many' leaves ; having the leaves of the 
perianth separate. (F. polyphylle.) 

This word is generally' used by botanists 
to describe flowers, like the rose and the 
tulip, in which each of the sepals and petals 
are separate leaflets, in contrast to gamo- 
phy’llous flowers, in which the sepals and 
petals unite to form a cup or tube. 

From E. poly-, Gr. pkyllmi leaf, 
polypidom (po lip' i'dom), n. A polypary'. 
See under polyp. 

polypod (pol' i pod), n. An animal 
with many' feet. adj. Having manv feet. 

Th^ name is given to a number of groups 
of animals of widely different classifications. 
Among the polypods we find crustaceans 
uith more than ten feet, certain molluscs 


POLYPODY 


POLYTECHNIC 


with more than eight tentacles, and all the 
millepedes or wood-lice, the most common 
of which is the little millepede found in 
our gardens. 

Gr. polypous, from poly- many, pous (acc. 
pod-a) foot. 

polypody (pol' i pod i), n. A fern of the 
genus Polypodimn. (F. polypode.) 

These ferns are found in both temperate 
and tropical regions. The common polypody 
(P. vulgaris) with its creeping roots is a 
native of Britain. It grows on trees, damp 
walls, and rocks. All polypodiaceous (pol 
i po di a' sliiis, adj.) plants have ring-shaped 
spore-cases on the under part 
of the frond. 

L. polypodimn, Gr. polypodion, 
from poly- many, pous (acc. pod-a) 
foot. 

polypoid (pol' i poid), adj. 

Resembling or having the nature 
of a polyp : in pathology, resem- 
bling or having the nature of a 
polypus. (F. polypcux.) 

From E. polyp and suffix -oid. 

polyporous (p6 lip' 6 rus), 
adj. Having many pores. (F. 
poly pore.) 

'There is a large genus of porc- 
beanng fungi called Polyporus. 

Some species grow like brackets 
on tree trunks, and some cause 
dry rot in timber. 

From Modern L. polyporus, from 
Gr, poly- many, poros pore, 

polyptych. (pol' ip tik), n. An altar-piece 
or other picture consi.sting of more than 
three leaves or panels hinged together, (F. 
polyplyque.) 

A magnificent example of a polyptych is 
" The Adoration of the Lamb,” by Hubert 
and Jan Van Eyck, in the cathedral at Ghent. 
It consists of twelve panels. For many years 
the panels were scattered, six being in Berlin, 
two at Brussels, and only four at Ghent. 
Now the entire polyptych is at Ghent. An 
altar-piece composed of two panels is a 
diptych, and one with three panels is a 
triptych. 

f>r. polyptykho’., from poly- many, ptylihe fold, 
layer, leaf. 

polypus (poT i pus), 11 . A tumour growing 
in any of the internal mucous caiials. 
pi. polypi (pol' 1 pi). (F. polype.) 

A polypus is a fleshy tumour, with fibres 
growing in all directions, which may arise 
in the nose, throat, or other similar organs. 
It can only be removed by operation. 

Gr. pohpnm. See jxilyit, jiolyjio'l. 

polyBcpnlous (poT i sep' a bVs), adi. 
H.ivim; free or distinct sepals. (F. polysepalr.) 

In a flower with a polysepalous c.-ilyx, the 
sepals ate not united in ;diy way. 

From I-; poly-, sepal and Mifhx -oiis. 

polynporous (pol i splr'i'is), adj. Having 
or prcKlncing many sp'ires. 


Certain crj'ptogams, among plants, and 
some protozoans, among animal organisms, 
produce numerous spores, and are said to be 
polysporous. 

From E, poly-, spore and suffix -ous. 

polystyle (pol' i stil), adj. Characterized 
by many columns. (F. polystyle.) 

The Court of the Lions in the Moorish 
palace of the Alhambra at Granada' is 
polystjde, surrounded by over a hundred 
columns. Botanists sometimes say the 
ovary of a plant is polystylous (pol i sti' lus, 
adj.) if it has a great number of styles. 

From E. poly- and Gr. stylos column. 


polysyllabic (pol i si lab' ik), adi. Having 
many syll.ables ; cbaractoriz.cd liy words 
with many syllables. (F. polvsyllahe, poly- 
syllabique.) 

A word is usually said to bo poly.syllabic 
if it contains more than three syllables. II -nn 
.author habitually uses long words we may 
.say bis style is poly.syllabic. The word 
polysyllable (pol i sil' abl, n.) is itself a 
poiy.syllable, as it contains more Ilian three 
syllables. 

Ctr. polvsvllabos (adj.). from poly- inanv, 
syllalie syllable. 

polysyntbotic (pol i sin tliet' ik). <"{/• 
Having a complex syntbetic structure; m 
philology, combining sever.d words of a 
sentence in a compound word. (1'. polv- 
syiillu'tiqiie.) 

Compound cry.stal.s formed of a S'-ries of 
twin cry.st.ds are said to be j>olyvyntln li(.. 
I’oly.synthelie forms of language ui-re iis'd 
bv certain North American tribes. 'J he rom- 
bination of verb with olijeet is an e.s.iinjile. 

From IC paly. .Hill -yalbelie, 

polytechnic (jrol i lek' nil;), adj. He- 
latirig to or giving jnstriiciion in many aii'-, 
> 1 . .school wliere instruction is gtvr n in th'" 
pnictical .apjilication of the arts .and s.-i,'n>.<---, 
(F- polytechuique ; r'erle pr:!y!r< l.ni pie. ] 

The name yHdyii-chnie w.e, fn-it us- d for 
an institution t-si.aldish'-d bv tie- .S'.stios.al 



Polyitylc. — ^The Court of the Lion* tn Iho palace of the Alhambra 
et Granadftt an example of polyttyle architecture* 
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Convention in Paris, in 1794, as a protest 
against purety philosophic and literary 
education. No students were admitted who 
did not mean to enter one of the public 
services. The ficole Pcljitechnique is now 
a military school, corresponding to our 
Woolwich Academy, where officers are 
trained for the Artillery and Engineers. 

The London Polytechnic was opened in 
Regent Street in iSSi, by the philanthropist 
Quintin Hogg (1845-1903). Its object was to 
give opportunitj’ for study, recreation, and 
social intercourse to }’Oung men who were 
unable to have a 
university education. 

Within a few j-ears (•■"') 
polytechnic schools 
(n.pl.) and polytechnic 
institutions (n.pl.) 
were opened in other 
parts of the country. 

These polytechnics, as 
they are usually called, 
are now assisted out of 
the rates, and aim at 
providing such instruc- 
tion in the application 
of the arts and sciences 
as will help young 
men and women in 
the practice of their 
trade or business. The 
fees are within the 
means of all, and 
classes are given both 
in the day and evening. 

F. polyiechniquc, from. Gr. polytekhnos (adj.), 
/rom poly- man)’, tekhne art. 

polytlialamous (pol i thal' a mus), adj. 
Having or consisting of man)'^ cells or 
chambers. 

This word is used by naturalists to describe 
the shells of nautili and foraminifera, the 
outer surface of which appears to be dotted 
with numerous perforations. 

From E. poly-, Gr. ihalamos chamber. 

polytlieisin (pol' i the izm), n. The belief 
in or worship of many gods or more than one 
god. (F. polyllidisine.) 

In the Old Testament we read how the 
Jews were corrupted by the polytheism of 
their neighbours in Canaan. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans were polytheists (pol'i the 
ists, n.pL), and the first Christian converts 
among these peoples frequentl3^ corrupted 
ChristianiW with polytheistic (pol i the is' 
tik, adj.) beliefs. 

Gr. polylhcos belonging to manj- gods, and E. 
suffix -ism a doctrine or theorj'. 

polsrtype (pol' i tip), it. A cast made by 
pressing a woodcut or other plate into 
semi-fluid metal ; a print or copj- taken from 
such a cast. (F. cUchage, cliche.) 

This word was first used in printing at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
art or method of making poljdypes is called 
polytypage (pol' i tip aj, n.). 




From E. poly- and type. 


palyzoa (pol i zo' a), n.pl. A class of 
invertebrate animals, mostly marine, char- 
acterized by living in compound masses 
or colonies, sing, polyzoon (pol i zo' on). 

The polj’^zoa may be mistaken for sea- 
weeds and sea - mosses, as their colonies 
often take the form of shrubs and leaves. 
Each little polyzoan (pol i zo' an, «.}, or 
polyzoon, is attached to the poiyzoary (pol i 
zo'a ri, n.) or main stem of the colony. 
Any of the parts that are connected with 
this stem may be described as being 
polyzoarial (pol i zo ar'ial, adj.). 

Anything relating to 
] or connected with the 

■ • polyzoa is polyzoan 
i [adj.), polyzoal (pol i 

zo' al, adj.), or poly- 

■ zoic (pol i zo' ik, adj.). 

■ i Other animals that 

_ have something of the 
nature or character- 
istics of the polyzoa 
are said to be poly- 
zooid (pol i zo' oid, 
adj.). When an anthro- 
pologist speaks of a 
polyzoic religion he 
means the belief many 
primitive races have 
in imaginary beings 
in the air around them. 

From E. poly- and Gr. 
z6on animal. 

polyzonal (pol i zo' 
ni3),adj. Made up of 
a number of zones or rings. 

This word is used to describe lenses such 
as are used in lighthouses. Polyzonal lenses 
consisting of a number of ring-lrke segments 
were first made in 1811 by Sir D. Brewster. 
The segmental construction allows a large 
lens to be made with no defects and onlj' a 
slight deviation in the ra3'^s. 

From E. poly- and Gr. zone girdle, ring, 
pomace (pum' is), n. The pulp of apples 
crushed in a cider-mill, especially after the 
juice has been pressed out. (F. marc dt 
poinmes.) 

In America, the crushed or pounded 
refuse, used as a fertilizer, left when oil has 
been extracted from the castor-oil bean or 
from various fish is also called - pomace. 
Castor pomace is a very' valuable fertilizer. 

L.L. pomaghtm, pomScium, from L. pdmtitn 
fruit, fruit-tree, apple. 

pomade (p6 mad'; p6 mad'), n. A per- 
fumed grease or ointment for the hair. 
v.t. To treat (the hair) with pomade. Another 
form is pomatum (p6 ma' turn). (F. potn- 
viade; pommader.) 

O.F. pomade, from Ital. pomada, from L. 
pomum fruit, fruit-tree, apple, 

pomander (p6' man der ; pom' an der ; 
p6 man' der), ii. A perfumed ball or powder ; 
the case in which this was carried. (F. 
bottle de senlettr.) 
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Polytechnic* — Lads in training at a polytechnic, 
building a Decorated Cothic window. 
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In the olden days pomanders were either 
worn or carried by fashionable ladies and 
court gallants as a preventive against infec- 
tion. The case, also called a pomander, which 
contained the aromatic mixture was usually 
shaped like an apple or orange and made of 
richly ornamented gold, silver or ivory. 

Earlier form pomambre from O.F. pommr 
d'ambre apple of ambergris. See amber. 

Pomard (po mar'), «. Ared, full-flavoured 
Burgundy wine. Another form is Pommard 
(pom' ar). (F. pommard.) 

This wine takes its name from the village 
Pommard in the department of C 6 te d’Or, 
France. 

pomatum (po ma' turn). This is another 
form of pomade. See pomade. 

porabe (pom'bi),M. A kind of beer drunk 
by the natives in Central and East Africa. 

Pombe is a highly intoxicating drink made 
by fermentation from grain and some kinds 
of fruit. 

Swahili pombe. 

pome (pom), n. An apple or a fruit like 
an apple ; a ball or globe of silver or other 
metal. (F. pomme.) 

This word has been used in poetry for an 
apple, but it is no longer used botanically, 
or in ordinary conversation. During the 
celebration of the Mass in cold countries, a 
pome, made of some precious metal and 
filled with hot water, may be placed on the 
altar. This allows the priest to warm his 
hands and so handle the chalice without 
fear of dropping it. 

Trees and plants that bear fruits re- 
sembling apples are pomiferous (po mif' Cr 
us, adj.). 

O.P. pome. L. pCinum fniit. apple. 



{n rection, ihowiriR pulp and leedt* 

pomograuato (pom' gran at ; pfiin' gran 
at: pom grfin' at; pfnn gnln' at), 71. The 
fruit of a tree cultivated in warm countries ; 
the tree. Ptmica Granalum, that bears this 
fruit. (F. preijade, grenadier.) 

The pomegranate fruit is about as large as 
a medium-sized orange, with a tough goldcn- 
colourcd rind, and a juicy Te<l pulp with 
numerous ser-ds embedded in it. The pome- 
gr.anatc tree i.s a native of North Africa anil 
Weston) .’tsia, but grows in other warm 
regions. 

<■) F. potr.f frer.afr, from I., pvir.tnr. appk, 
roie.i/iim tuM ol seeds, trom fo'itioi: seed. See 
(Train (l). 


pomelo (pom' e 16 ). This is another 
name for the grape-fruit. See under grape. 



Pomeraniftn. — A proud Pomeranian dosi the woner 
of several first prizes. 


Pomeranian (pom e ra' ni An), a dj. 
Relating to or belonging to Pomerania, a 
district on the south coast of the Baltic 
Sea, now a province of Prussia. 11. A native 
of Pomerania ; a Pomeranian dog. (F. 
pomiranicn.) 

The industries carried on by the Pomer- 
anian people are agriculture, fishing, and 
cattle-breeding. Tlic toy dog, culled a 
Pomeranian, that is bred to-day weighs only 
a few pounds. In shape it is like a vetv' smalt 
chow, with its erect ears, long coat, and biisiiv 
tail, curled tightly over its back. 'The original 
breed of Pomeranian was large and muscular 
and was once commonly used ns a sheep-dog. 

From L.L. Pomeriitua land of the Pomeriin! 
(G. Pomment) n Slavonic trihe, from Slavonic 
po-morc on the sea ; E. .adj. suffix -an. 

Pomfrot-calco (pom' frC-t hrik). «. A 
flat cake ol liquorice made at Pomfret, now 
spelt Pontefract, in YorUsliirc. 

From Anglo-F. PoiitfrrI, L.L. [de) Pouir freirlo 
of the broken bridge ; H. rahr. 

pomiculture (p 6 ' mi kfil cluir). v. The 
art or practice of fruit growing. (F. po/iii- 
culture.) 

1-rom b. pOmum fruit and E. eultiirr. 

pommol (puin' el), u- A round knob on 
the hill of a sword ; Ibe projecting part in 
front of a saddle, v.f. To beat soundly .as 
with the pommel of a sword. {E. pommratt: 
vialmtner, ro’^eer.) 

William the Conqueror is said to have 
died of injuries caused by luV. l-eing lliing 
violently ag.ain.st the iiominel of his s.iddle. 
When swords were worn as part of otdiiian' 
dress it was not uncommon for a gentl'-m.in 
to pommel a lazy servanf. that is, to 
him with the ponimel of his sword. 'fo daV 
to jKimmel .1 (i<-r.son is to lv,.at or ('oiind him 
re|M'.ate<lIy with the lists. Siieli .1 pumshtnerd 
is called :i pommeling {fifim'el ing. u ). 

M.K. .»nd o.l'". f 'lr.el. dim. of ; rrne .’ij pk, 
fforn K. f ’v'.fifn. 
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pomology (p6 mol' 6 ji), n. The science 
of fruit cultivation ; a book or treatise on 
this subject. (F. pomologie.) 

The. development of the delicious fruits 
we now enjo}' from the wild varieties is the 
result of pomology. A pomology or a 
pomological (po mo loj' i kal, adj.) treatise 
deals with the selection of fruit-trees and their 
crossing and grafting. One who studies or 
practises pomology is a pomologist (p6 mol' 
6 jist, 11.). 

From iL. fomum imit and E. suffix -hgy. 
pomp (pomp), 11. Display of mag- 
nificence ; splendour ; state i ostentatious 
display. (F. poinpe, paste.) 

A king’s coronation or a royal marriage is 
usually celebrated with great pomp or 
magnificence. A king who is surrounded in 
his public life with great pomp and state may 
live very simply when not carrying out his 
kingl}' duties. People who are fond of 
ceremony and luxury are said to care for the 
pomps and vanities of life. 

F. pompe, L. pompa. Gr. pompe (from 
pempein to send) procession, parade, train. S vx. : 
Display, magnificence, splendour. 

pompano (pom' pa no), it. One of 
various food-fishes found in West Indian 
and North American waters. 

Several fisF of different characteristics are 
now called by this name. A thick, blunt- 
nosed fish, rather like the horse-mackerel of 
British seas, and belonging to the genus 
Trachynotus, is called pompano in the West 
Indian islands and Florida, and other 
American fishes bear the name. 

From Span, pampano. 



temples, from which the inhabitants fled 
when the &ery rain of cinders overwhelmed 
their city. 

pompier (pon pya ; pom' pyer), n. A 
fireman. (F. pompier.) 

This is the French word for fireman, and 
the fireman’s scaling-ladder is often called a 
pompier-ladder («.). This consists of a long 
pole, \vith cross-pieces for use as steps, which 
can be hooked on to a balcony or windorv sill. 

F. literally = pumper, from pamper to pump. 

pom-pom (pom' pom), n. An automatic 
Maxim gun. 

This quick-firing gun was first used during 
the South African War (1899-1902), and was 
so called by the soldiers on account of the 
sound of its discharge. 

pompon (pom' pon ; pan pou), 11. .“Vn 
ornamental tuft or ball worn on the clothes 
of women and children ; the round tuft of 
silk or wool on a sailor’s or soldier’s cap ; a 
chrysanthemum or dahlia with a globular 
flower. (F. pompon.) 

Pompons made of short strands of wool 
decorate children’s woollen caps. Men of 
the Italian and French navies wear a red 
silk pompon on their caps, and some years 
ago our British foot-soldiers also wore a 
pompon on the front of their stiff-peaked 
shakos. 

F., origin obscure. 

pompous (pom' pus), adj. Self-impor- 
tant ; boastful ; inflated ; displaying pomp 
and magnificence ; stately. (F. pompeux, 
fasltteux, suffisanl, emphatique.) 

We no longer say that a ceremony is 
pompous if it is characterized by 
real stateliness and dignity. We 
now use the word to describe a 
ceremony distinguished by osten- 
tatious or exaggerated display. 
An arrogant self-important per- 
son is pompous, and pompous 
language is boastful or bombastic. 

A person may write as well as 
speak pompously (pom' pus li, 
adv.), that is, pretentiously or 
with affected dignitj^. Pompous 
behaviour, speech and writing all 
have the quality of pompousness 
(pom' pus nes, n.) or pomposity 
(pom pos' i ti, 11.). 

A passage of music marked 
pomposo (pom po' so, adv.) is to 
be played in a stately, dignified 
fashion. 


Pompeian (pom pe' an), adj. Of or 
relating to Pompeii, an Italian city buried 
bv an eruption of Mount Vesuvius in .\.d. 79. 
(F. pompcicn.) 

The excavation of Pompeii has been 
carried on gradually since 1763. Tourists 
may now walk tlirough the Pompeian streets 
and sec Pompeian shops, houses, theatres and 


L.L. pomposus from pompa display 
(pomp and -oils). Syn. : Boastful, 
magnificent, ostentatious, pretentious. sho%%y. 
Axt. : Modest, simple, unaffected. 

ponceau (po7! so), n. A coal-tar dye of 
a red or red-brotvn colour. (F. ponceau.) 

FormeTl}^ ponceau meant a vivid shade of 
red, but now any coal-tar dye-stuff that pro- 
duces a red or red-brown colour is so called. 
From F. ponceau poppv. 
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ponclio (pon' cho), n. A South American 
cloak, consisting of a woollen blanket, usually 
striped, with a slit for the head ; a cycling 
cape of similar shape. (F. poncho.) 

This native garment is used by the gauchos. 

Span., from Araucanian poncho. 

pond (pond), n. A small body of still 
water, usually of artificial formation, v.i. 
To dam up. v.i. To form a pool or pond. 
(F. dtang, mare ; diguer ; dtablir un clang.) 

Natural ponds, which are reallj'- verj’' small 
lakes, are found on the heaths of Surrey and 
Berkshire. In Canada, a still pool in a tidal 
river is called a pond. Artificial ponds arc 
made either by hollowing out the soil, or 
by banldng up a natural hollow so that 
moisture is collected. 

Ponds are made for such useful purposes 
as the breeding of fish and water-fowl and 
for the storing of water to drive a water-mill, 
or for purposes of amusement and recreation, 
such as swimming and skating. 

In winter ice often ponds or holds back the 
flow of water in a river. If the river overflows 
its banks, it ponds or forms pools or ponds 
in the surrounding country. 

In England, when wo speak of pond-weed 
(h.), wc usually mean the weed called by 
botanists Poiamogelon. In other parts of the 
world a variety of plants that grow in 
stagnant water are also so called. Any water- 
lily may be called a pond-lily («.), but the 
name is given especially to the yellow lily 
(Nymphaca hitca) and the white lily (Castalia 
alba). A very small pond is a pondlet (pond' 
I6t, u.). Engineers speak of the quantity of 
water that a dam will hold back as the 
pondage (pond' aj, n.). 

.M.E. pondc variant of pound enclosure 


ponder (pon' der). v.t. To weigh ment.-illy ; 
to con'-iiU-r with c.ire and <MilKr.ition. c.i. 
To ri.-ilfCt : to tiu'ditate ; to delil'er.atc. 
(I', pt^cr, ir.rdilcr; t'f.eci-.ir, r'vfr.) 

Itifore decidiiig how we siiall ff>CMd .1 
hf'luSay, v.c r.tay {Knvler v. hetiivr v.e ;haU go 


to the seaside or the country. If we ponder 
too long, our holiday may be over before v.c 
have made up our mind. We may ponder over 
a difficult lesson and ponder on the remark 
of a friend if his meaning is not quite clear. 

One tvho ponders is a ponderer (pon' der 
er, n.). We read a book ponderingly (pon' 
der ing li, adv.) if we read it rcllectivcly 
or thoughtfully. 

An object is ponderable(pon' der abl.ftrf/.) if 
it is capable of being weighed, or has a weight 
that can be measured or estimated. The 
state or quality' of being ponderable is 
ponderability (pon der a bir i ti. n.), or 
ponderableness (pon' der abl nis, i:.). but these 
words are seldom used. Another word 
seldom used is ponderal (pon' der fd. adj.). 
which means relating to weight or estimated 
by weight. The net of weighing in a balance 
and the act of reflection or pondering in the 
mind are sometimes, though rarely, spoken 
of as ponderation (pon ddr a' shun, n.). 

Anything very heavy or unwieldy is 
ponderous (pon' df-r u.s, adj.). A book is 
sometimes said to be ponderous if it is written 
in a dull, heavy style. A person speak.s 
ponderously (pon' der us li, adv.) if he speaks 
in such a way. 

Among metals gold is distinguished by il-s 
great ponderosity (pon der os' i (i, «.). pr 
ponderousness (pon' d6r us ne.s, it.), that h. 
its great weight. These words applied to a 
speech or a book mean heaviness or dullness. 

L. pondrrurc to weigh, sum up, from pondtis 
(gen -cr-rs) weight. Sv.v. ; Cogit.itc, conlrnl- 
plate. consider, meditate, ruminate. 

pondlot (pond' 16t), it. A verj’ small 
pond. See under pond. 

pono (poll), n. A bread made 
from maize llour. (F. pain de 
inais.) 

Bone was once the priucipd 
food of the North Anieric.in 
Indians. It was tuadc into thin 
cakes and b;il:c<l among hot 
ashes. In the !.outlierii stales of 
America to-day any breiid or 
biscuit made from tuaire (lour ii 
called pone. 

Native wmil. 

ponpoo (pfm ji j, n. A foft. 
imtileaclK'd CliintNe f-ilk. (la 
pov.r/f.) 

Fongec i.s made from t.ilk • par! 
by .a wild silkworm which live-' 
on oak leavi-s. It i*; iii.muf.’.i'- 
tured largely at f’liehvi, in 
f-'hina, and is knov.ii in tl,'’ E.v’- 
as Cli' hxa • ilk. 

form f'tiu!-"'-' fuu.d.t ov.'ri h-em, * ' 
f<un-c>.‘li Jivvn wr.Wie;; p , Irnaie mar!<‘). 

ponpo (i>om;' r;r‘>), A I.irge ,ajvc, (1- 

g.itiHr.) 

luirly write;-, lo.—l tlir- mative worrl p-.r e • 
a-i a name h.ir tlw chimp.itirr-f or t!i'' s.'otiU-'. 



fond.— -A trend, or imatl InVr. •orince of rrblctt It coverert trill, 
Amerlrtn pond.trrorl. 
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The orang-utan of Borneo has been wrongly 
called pongo. 

Native name in West Africa. 

poniard (pon' yard), n. A short, narrow 
dagger, v.t. To stab with a poniard. (F. 
poignard; poignarder.) 

In the Middle Ages, when life was held 
cheap, a poniard was often the means by 
which a man rid himself of his enemy. Until 
recently bandits in Sicily and South Italy 
used to poniard travellers on lonely roads. 

F. poignard from poing fist ; cp. Ital. pugnale. 
Span, pitnal ; all from L. pugntis fist. 

pons (ponz), n, A bridge-Uke structure ; 
a band of fibres uniting the two hemispheres 
of the cerebellum. (F. pont.) 

The name pons asinorum (it.), or asses’ 
bridge, is given jocularly to the fifth 
proposition of the first book of Euclid, be- 
cause beginners often find it difficult to 
“ get over.” Any such difficulty may be 
described as a pons asinorum. 

The two sides of the lower part of the 
brain, the cerebellum, are connected by a 
bundle of cross fibres known as the pons 
Varolii («.), named after VaroU, an Italian 
anatomist. . Anything relating to this pons 
can be called pontic (pon' tik, adj.). 

L. = bridge. 

Pontic [i] (pon' tik), adj. Of, relating 
to,_ or obtained from the Black Sea, or the 
adjacent regions. (F. du Pont Euxin.) 

In very ancient times, the inland sea we 
2,0"' call the Black Sea, was known to the 
Greeks as Pontos Axenos, the inhospitable 
sea. The Pontic waters were far from 
hospitable to sailors, as in them storms and 
fogs were frequently met with, and the 
duellers on the coasts were hostile to 
strangers. Later, when Greek colonies 
Wrang up, the name was changed to Pontos 
Euxeinos, the hospitable sea. 

•f’ojfiiciisbelongingtoPoHfifj {Euxtniis) 
the Black Sea, from Gr. pontos sea. 

pontic [ 2 ] (pon' tik). For this word see 
under pons. 


Generally derivecMfrom poiififyx^^^ bjjj^^- 
builder, from pons bridge' and 

suffix -pex from facere to make"; though others 
suggest Oscan puntis expiatory sacrifice as a 
component part. 



Pontiff. — His Holiness Pope Pius XI» Sovereigm 
Pontiff of the Roman Catholic Church. He was 
elected on February 6 th, 1922. 


pontiff (pon' tif), n. The Pope ; a high 
priest of any religion or cult. (F. pontife.) 

When we speak of the Pontiff to-day, we 
mean the Pope, or bishop of Rome, but in the 
Middle Ages any bishop of the Western 
Church was called a pontiff. The Pope’s full 
title is the Sovereign Pontiff. 

An act or ceremony performed by the 
Pope is pontifical (pon tif' ik al, adj.). The 
acts of a mediaeval bishop or of the pontifices 
of ancient Rome might also be said by an 
historian to be pontifical. A book that 
contains the forms of rites and sacraments 
to be performed by bishops of the Church of 
Rome is called a pontifical (n.). The vest- 
ments of a bishop are sometimes called 


pontifex (pon' ti feks), n. A member of pontificals (n.pl.). 
the most important college of priests in In a figurative sense, we sometimes speak 
ancient Rome. pi. pontifices (pon tif' i sez). of a person who is a great authority on any 
(F. pontife.) subject as a pontiff. Similarly, we say 

A pontifex held his office for fife. Originally that such a person speaks in a pontifical 
he was chosen by the other members of the manner when he lays down the law upon 
college, but towards the end of the Republic a subject. 

a system of popular election was substituted. To perform the functions of a pontiff or 
The head of the Sacred College was the bishop, especially at Mass, is to pontificate 
Pontifex Maximus (n.), who was charged (pon tif' i kat, v.i.). On such occasions the 
"nth the administration of the religious Pope or a bishop may be said to pontificate 
laws and the regulation of the state worship. (v.t.) Mass, etc. The period of time durin» 
the other pontifices acted as his advisory which a Pope is in office is his pontificate 
council and had the keeping of the state (pon tif' i kat, n.). 

arrives. When a Pope or bishop takes part in the 

/"e title of Pontifex Maximus was taken by celebration of the Mass or other reliffious 
all the Roman emperors, until Theodosius ceremony he is said to assist pontificallv 
tfie Great resigned it on his recognition of (pon tif' ik al li, adv.). We sometimes sav 
tn passed a person behaves pontifically if he behaves in 

ne Popes. a dogmatic or commanding manner. Tr, 
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talk in a dogmatic or authoritative way is to 
pontify (pon' ti ti, v.i.). 

F. poutije, as preceding. 

pontil ^pon' til), «. An iron rod used by 
glass-blowers for handling or supporting 
hot glass in the process of manufacture. 
Another form is punty (pun' ti). (F. poniil.) 

F., apparently from Ital. piinlello dim. of 
puuto point. 

pont-levis (pon 16 ve ; pont lev' is), n. 
A drawbridge ; in horsemanship, the re- 
peated rearing of a horse on its hind legs. 
(F. pont-levis.) 

Tins word has gone out of use. It is 
easy to see how the action of drawing up 
the floor of the bridge gave its name to the 
action of a horse that constantly reared up 
on its hind legs. 

F. = drawbridge. 

pontonier (pon to ner'), n. A soldier 
in charge of a pontoon ; one in charge of the 
construction of a pontoon bridge. (F. 
pontonnier.) 

The sappers of the Royal Engineers are 
the pontoniers of the British army, but they 
are seldom called by this name to-day, 

F. ponlQvnier from ponton pontoon. 

pontoon (pon toon'), ii. A floating vessel, 
used to support the roadway of a floating 
military bridge ; a caisson ; a flat-bottomed 
barge, fitted with cranes for raising weights 
or drawing piles, v.t. To bridge with pontoons. 
(F. ponton.) 


1 



pontoon.'*— rontoooa rauini: the U.S. tubmitrinc 
S4 from the bed of the •€*» near Prorlncetown, 
Miit««chuectts. 


The pontoan.s used in fhc construction of 
temporary military bridges are ti.'m.ally llat- 
bottnincd’ deck boats of woo<J or canv.as, 
nnchorttl and lightly joined together. Tlic 
cai''^ons ii',ed in ri-tloatiiig submerged vr:a.<-H 
ami tin! Irtirgf •; u?cil in heehne; a ship on fu r 
ti'le for ii.'pairs ate .also known .e. pxjntmuis. 

In remote p.arl-5 of the world a rivr-r may 
be p.ermanently bridged bv a pontrion-hridgc 
(I!.), lioal'. coinin;; to te.cli a bridge have to 



Fontoon-bridec. — A 
bridge /or Tclucle* »uj>« 
Ported OQ pontoons. 


he landed and re- 
floated on the other 
side. Pontoon- 
bridges used in 
modem warfare are 
capable of support- 
ing railways. 

F. ponton dim. ol 
pout, L. pons bridge. 

pony (po' ni), n. 

A horse of a small 
breed. (F. poney.) 

A pony is never 
more than fourteen 
hands high. Some 
wild ponies are much 
smaller, measuring only from eight to ten 
hands. Sure-footed and with great powers of 
endurance, the pony can be used tor riding 
over rough country and for haulage work. 
The ponies used in drawing trucks of coal 
in mines are known as pit ponies {n.pl.). 

The engine known as a pony-engine («.) is a 
small locomotive used in shunting. A pony- 
glass (n.) or pony -tumbler (w.) is a small 
tumbler. 

Sc. potvney, assumed to be from O.F. poulfr.t! 
dim. of ponlain colt, foal, from L. pullus kvil. 

pood (pood), n. A Russian weight equal 
to about thirty-six pounds avoirdupois. 

Riis, pud from Low G. or Norse piind round, 
pooio (poo' dl), n. A pet dog with vert' 
long curly hair, often clipped and shaved 
in a fanciful style, v.t. To clip (a dog's hair) 
in this style. (F. caniche.) 

The poodle was a very popiilnr hrcetl in 
the last half of the nineteenth cpnluB’- 
Usually blade, but sometimes white, it-'- 
long hair, if undipped, conceals its face and 
gives it a grotesque appearance. It is one of 
the most affectionate and intelligent of dogs, 
but is Seldom scon except in circuses. 

G. pudeH-htinil) ; cp. Dutch pofdtH.-hor.dp 
Dan., Swed.piidrf ; akin to E. puddle, the pooul'’ 
being a goo<l water-dog. 

pooh (poo ; pu), inter. An expression of 
contempt or impatience. (F. link, allors 
done.) , 

This is not considered a polite way o. 
expressing cither impatience or scorn. In 
pooh-pooh (pu pod, I’.t.) a difficulty is to 
sneer at it or make light of if. 

pooltn. (poo' ka), n. A malignant si'rit''. 
The {>ooka is the Tri^ih e<]uivnlfnl of tp’ 
English (lobgol)Iiii Pock. According I” d'" 
legends lie generally took the form of -'-n 
animal, usually a horse. In ttii'i r-bajv 
ivas said to .apj'ear to travellers on Ion' 
roa<Is, frighteaiiig th'-ir own (lor^'i .'U'- 
causirig them to .shv. 

Irish / !if<i hdigo'.ilm. Hn I’m l; 

pool ( T ) ([KKil). )!. A Mti.all body of w.’.tf' 
usually still .am! of natural forrimtior: ; 
tl'.-ep still place in the ronr'' <d a rt\'.' ' 
oth'-r '.treau! ; a !«in<! or Mii.dl l-d.'* ; -j 
colleriiori of tit.'.ii'lini; v.atrr or 
liquid; a ptidrile. v.t. To in.^l.e fa i.' '• 
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for a wedge ; to undercut (coal) in mining. 
(F. mare, Slang, flaqite ; haver, sous-caver.) 

M.E. pol, A.-S. pol ; cp. Dutch poel. G pfttol, 
Welsh pwU, Irish poll are borrowed 

pool [ 2 ] (pool), n. The receptacle for the 
stakes or forfeits in card and other games ; 
the stakes and forfeits themselves: a game 
played on a billiard table ; the collective 
stakes of a number of people in a betting 
transaction ; a combination of persons or 
commercial companies for speculative action ; 
the fund subscribed for this ; an arrange- 
ment between former competitors to fix rates 
or prices to abolish competition, v.t. To put 
into a common stock or common fund : to 
combine. (F. poule.) 

In most games the contents of the pool 
go to the ^vinner. He is then said to have 
taken the pool. The game called pool is 
usually played with billiard balls of various 
colours. Each player tries to pocket the balls 
.of his opponents in a certain order rvithout 
pocketing the cue-baU. One system of 
gambling on horse-racing provides for the 
formation of a pool consisting of all the 
stakes made on the different horses. After 
the race the pool is divided between the 
backers of the -winning horse. 

A pool of speculators on the Stock Exchange 
can increase or lower the value of stocks to 
suit their own interests. In some parts of 
England to-day large dairy companies have 
formed a pool or combine to fix the price of 
milk in their localities. Railway companies 
are said to pool their traffic when they agree 
to distribute the total traffic over their 
lines in specified proportions. 

Probably from F. poule hen, in jocular sense. 

poon (poon), n. A large tree of the genus 
Calophyllum, found in the East Indies. 

The poon has large oblong leaves and 
sweet-smeUing flowers. The fruit resembles a 
walnut and is of a dark reddish colour. The 
seeds yield a bitter, scented oil known as 
poon-oil (n.), which is used by the natives 
for burning in lamps and to make a healing 
ointment. Poon-wood (n.) is largely used 
in ship building, especially for making masts 
and strong light spars. 

From Cingalese piina. 

poop (poop), n. The stem of a ship ; a 
deck above the ordi- 
nary deck in the after- 
part of a ship. v.t. Of a 
wave, to break hea-vUy 
on the poop or stem 
of ; of a ship, to ship 
(a sea) in this way. 

(F. dunette, poupe.) 

In the days of the 
old galleons the poop 
was the highest deck 
of all. It was usually 
gilded and kept for the 
use of a passenger of 
high rank. On modem 
ships the poop is 


often the roof of a cabin built in the 
stem. 

In nautical language, a wave is said to 
poop the stem of a ship, and a ship to poop 
a heavy sea. Any ship haidng a poop is 
pooped (poopt, adj.). This word is usually 
used in combination with another adjective. 
We may say, for example, that the old 
Spanish fighting ships were high-pooped. 

F. poupe, L. puppts poop, stem. 

poor (poor), adj. Possessed of little 
money; necessitous; indigent; destitute; 
unproductive ; in poor condition ; lacking ; 
insufficient ; of little value ; inferior ; mean- 
spirited ; insignificant ; unfortunate. (F. 
Pativre. necessiieux, sterile, xnsxiff,sant, sans 
valeur, inferieiir, mesquin. insignificant, 
malheiireitx .) 

A man may be said to be poor in compari- 
son with another. who is rich, but he may not 
be so poor that he cannot afford to buy the 
necessities of life. Poor soil needs treatment 
with manure to make it fertile, otherwise it 
will only yield a poor crop. A. farmer may 
say a horse or cow is in poor condition if it 
is emaciated from poor feeding. A picture 
is poor if it lacks artistic merit. 

If we help a beggar with a gift of money 
it is a poor return if he robs us. We should 
be justified in sajing that he was a poor 
specimen of humanity. To speak of a fellow- 
creature as a poor fellow is to express pity 
for him in rather a contemptuous way. 

\^’hen we speak of the poor we mean those 
people who lack the comforts and good things 
of hfe, or those more often called paupers, 
who have to depend for their maintenance 
on charity or parish rehef . In most churches 
there is a poor-box («.), in which we place 
contributions for the relief of the poor. The 
poorhouse (w.) is an older name for the work- 
house. The poor-law (n.) is the body of laws, 
enacted by Parliament from time to time, 
relating to the management of the funds 
collected for the maintenance of paupers. 
The Poor Clares [n.pl.) are an order of 
Franciscan nuns founded by St. Clare, a 
close friend of St. Francis of Assisi, early in 
the thirteenth century. They are also known 
as Clarisses. 

If we go out without a waterproof or 
umbrella on a wet day 
we are poorly (poor' li, 
adv.) or inadequately 
equipped against the 
rain. A book is said to 
be poorly w-ritten if it 
is written in an inferior 
way. We sometimes 
say a person lives 
poorly if he lives 
meanly or uncomfort- 
ably. Colloquially, we 
may say that a person 
looks poorly (adj.) if he 
appears ill or delicate. 
Poorness (poor' n6s, n.) 



Poop. — ^The officer of Ihe watch and the «teer»man 
on the poop of a. saillns ihlp. 
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is the quality or state of being poor in any 
sense of the word. 

The little scarlet pimpernel has been given 
the name of poor man’s weather-glass {n.), 
because its flowers open only in fine weather. 
A dog that is cowardly and turns tail at once if 
attacked is poor-spirited {adj.). In a man poor- 
spiritedness {11.) signifies either a mean char- 
acter or a lack of pluck and determination. 

M.E. potire, O.F. pov[c)rc, from L. pauper 
{see pauper). Syn. : adj. Indigent, needy, penni- 
less. Ant. : adj. Affluent, moneyed, rich, wealthy. 



Pop*trun. — A pop-Run is a tube with a close-fittlnsr 
piston which drives out a cork from the muirie. 


pop (pop), v.i. To make a sharp, quick 
sound or report ; to burst with a noise of 
this Idnd ; to discharge a fire-arm ; to jump, 
move, pass, come or go quickly, une.xpcclcdl}’, 
or suddenly, v.t. To cause to make a sharp 
sound : to thrust, push or put suddenly or 
hastily ; to fire (a gun), adv. Abruptly ; 
suddenly, it. 'A sharp, explosive noise or 
report ; an efiervcscing drink. (F. dclater, 
s' dancer, inontcr subitenient; changer dc place, 
lirer ; ctac, pan; claquemcnt.) 

A gun pops or makes a sharp report when 
fired. Rabljits pop into their holes at the 
sound of thepop of a distant gun. Colloquially, 
we may say that wc are going to j)op in 
and see a friend, or that we will pop our 
work away and be ready for a wall;. Ginger- 
beer and other drinks that issue from the 
bottle with a slight c.xplosion arc often called 
pop by children. 

The berries of certain trees go jiop or burst 
with a popping sound if trodden on. In order 
to pop corn (that is, maize) we place it on an 
iron tray and bent it until it bursts, and 
e.-ciKiscs the white inner heart. The name, pop- 
corn (i:.) is given to Indian corn or maize that 
lias been popiK-d in this way, A pop-gun {>:.) is 
a tube with a close-fitting piston. When 
the piston is pushed in quickly, the com- 
pression of tl’.e air inside the tube drives out 
a cork stuck in the inuz.'’-Ie. 

In cricket, the white line m.'irkcfl four feet 
from the wicket in a line with the ; tumps is 
railed the batting-cre.'ise, or popping-crc.ate 
{(!.). Anything that m;s!n-s a jxipping roiiiui 
is a popper (feip' er, >:.). In Atnejica, the 
wire basket or tr.iv u'ed in rKniiiim; ma-rr js 
ak'-f) j'l callc-ii. 

lir;it-it!vt. 


pope (pop), It. The Bishop of Rome as 
supreme head on earth of the Rora.m 
Catholic Church ; a parish priest of the 
Orthodox Church ; a small fish. (F. pape) 

The Pope is the head of the Rom.m 
Catholic Church, and as the successor of St. 
Peter, the first Bishop of Rome, cl.aims 
spiritual authority over all persons baptised 
in that Church. According to Roman 
theologj', the Pope is protected by God from 
the possibility of mistake when he ofiici.nlly 
teaches the Church on doctrine or morals. 

In the Middle Ages, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, the head of Greek or 
Orthodox Christianity, was also given the 
title of pope. In some countries of enslcra 
Kurope to-day' the parish priests and militarv 
chaplains of the Orthodox Church arc called 
popes. In a figurative sense, we sometimes 
speak of a person ivho is the supreme 
authority on any subject, or of one who never 
admits he can make a mistake as a-popc. • 

A round game, now generally called New- 
market, played with a pack of cards from 
which the eight of diamonds has been re- 
moved was formerly called Pope Joan (u-l. 
after a legendary woman Pope. Tim poP' * 
eye («.) is a gland surrounded by fatty 
tissue in the tliigh of a sheep or ox, _ A 
broom with a long handle, used for diistinp 
ceilings is called a pope’s head («.). A cactus 
plant, common in the West Indies ana 
Florida, is also popularly called pope’.s hc.io- 
The scientific name is Melocactus 
The pope or ruffe {Accrina cernua) is a fresh- 
water fish, three or four inches long, of an 
olive brown or greyish colour. 

'Die dignity and office of a Pope and .'il'j*'' 
the time tliat he holds that office arc hi'' 
popedom (pop' ddm, ».). In a_ figunuivc 
sense, a system of government in wmcii a 
single person holds supremo authority is nbo 
called jiopcdoni. When a Pojic dies, the 
Church is popcicss (pop' F'S, odj.) during the 
interval before a new Pope is elected by the 
College of Cardinals. 

People hostile to the Roman Church some' 
times speak of i(s doctrines and pniclice-- 
popery (P'jp' 0 ri. it.). Wc may also h'-.>r 
religious ceremonie.s that resomhlc thONO 01 
the Roman Church called popish (l’"!’ *';)• 
adj.). A clergyman of another flcnoinin-d-V'’ 
who introduced such ceremonies might 








POPINJAY 


POPPY 


accused by his opponents of acting popishly 
(pop' ish li, adv.). 

O.E., L.L. papa, Gr. papas father (papa) ; in 
the sense of priest Old Slavonic popii, probably 
through Teut. (cp. G. pfaffe priest), from Gr. 

popinjay (pop' in ja), n. A representation 
of a parrot used as a mark in archeiy^ ; 
a conceited chattering fop ; in heraldrj', a 
parrot. (F. papegat, pelit-maUre, fat.) 

In archery matches a wooden parrot 
ornamented ndth coloured wool and feathers 
was set on a pole and used as a target. 
The competitor who brought down this mark 
was called captain of the popinjay for the 
rest of the day. The gaudy colouring of the 
parrot, once commonly called a popinjay, and 
its habit of repeating words ndthout under- 
standing, led to the name being used for a 
chattering over-dressed person. In some parts 
of England, the green woodpecker is known 
as the popinjay. 

O.F. papegai, papingay ; cp. Dutch papegaai, 
G. papagei parrot, probably from Arabic babaghd. 
Imitativ'e. 

poplar (pop' lar), «. A tree of the genus 
Popidus, having soft, light timber. (F. 
peuplier.) 

The poplars are natives of the north tem- 
perate zone. Tall and straight and of rapid 
growth, they produce a light timber of loose 
grain largely used for dairy utensils and in 
toy -making. The flowers are catkins, which 
appear before the tremulous leaves. The 
grey poplar {Populus canescens) and the 
aspen grow in the British Isles. 

O.F. poplier, from L. populus poplar, and 
suffix -arts. 

poplin (pop' lin), n. A woven fabric of 
silk and worsted ; an imitation of this. 



Poppet. — The poppets 
of a boat. They are 
fixed to the gunwale. 


gunwale of a boat ; 
one of the bars of a 
capstan. (F. poupee, 
clievalement, chevalet 
d’ extraction.) 

Formerly poppet 
was a term of endear- 
ment and was also 
used to mean a small 
or dainty person, or 
a little doll. The 
latter meaning is 
now confined to the 
variant form of this 
word — puppet. 


The poppet or poppet-head {n.) of a lathe 
is also called a puppet. It has a pointed 
mandrel' on which the work to be turned is 


revolved. The mandrel can be moved in or 


out by a screw. The 'type of valve called a 
poppet-valve (n.), puppet-valve, or mushroom 
valve, is used in most motor-car engines and 
gas-engines. Poppets are pieces of wood 
which fit into the gunwales of boats which 
have square rowlocks, and are used when 
the boat is under sail to keep out the sea. 
Variant of pup>pet. See puppet, 
popping-crease (pop'- ing kres). For 
this word, see tinder pop. 

popple (pop' 1), v.i. To toss or bob up 
and dorni in water ; to ripple ; to pop 
continuously, n. A strong ripple. (F. 
clapoter, se rider ; clapotis, ride.) 

Cp. Dutch popelen to babble, to throb. See pop. 
poppy (pop' i), n. A plant of the genus 
Papaver, having showy flowers, usually tvith 
four petals. (F. pavot, cogiielicot.) 


(F. popeline.) 

Poplin has a corded surface and is woven 
tvith a silk warp and a woof of either linen 
or wool. It is made in different weights and 
used either for dresses or as a furnishing 
material. It received its name from the fact 
that it was first manufactured in the papal 
torni of Avignon. The best poplins are now 
made in Ireland, but imitations made almost 
entirely of cotton are manufactured in 
Manchester. 

F. popeline, Ital. papalina papal, because 
made at Avignon when a papal possession. 

popliteal (pop lit' e al), adj. Of or per- 
taining to the hollow behind the Imee joint. 
Another form is poplitic (pop lit' ik, adj.). 
(F. popii id.) 

The popliteal tendons are the hamstrings, 
and the artery running through the ham is 
called the popliteal artery. 

From Modem L. pophleus, adj. from L. poples 
(acc. poplit-cm) the ham, hough, and E. suffix -al. 

popper (pop' er). For this word, see tinder 

pop- 

poppet (pop' et), n. The movable head- 
stock of a lathe ; one of the posts supporting 
a ship during launching ; a pulley-frame over 
a mine shaft ; a piece of wood to fit into the 



Poppy.— -The common wild poppy of the fields. Its 
brilliant bloom is beautiful but soon fades. 


The common red poppy [Papaver rhoeas) is 
a ti'oublesome cornfield weed, but, to towns- 
folk, a poppied (pop' id, adj.) field, is a brave 
sight. The most important poppy is the 
opium poppy («.) — P. somniferum — from the 
seeds of which poppy-oil («.) is obtained. 
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This is used in much the same way as olive 
oil, which it resembles. The unripe seed 
capsules of this and other species yield a 
juice, which when dried is known as opium. 
This is one of the most important medicines. 

Many cultivated varieties of the poppy 
have double flowers, and the richness and 
showiness of their colouring makes them 
popular garden plants. A bright scarlet dress 
might be said to be poppy-coloured (adj.). 
The finial or carved ornament on the upright 
ends of stalls or pews in churches is called a 
poppy-head (i!.). There are beautiful early 
examples of this form of decoration in 
Henry VII ’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey. 

A.-S. popig, popacg, from L. papdvcr. 

popsy (pop' si), «. A term of endearment 
for a girl. (F. mignonnc, chdrie.) 

Popsy and popsy- wopsy (pop's! wop' si, ii.). 
a similar term of endearment, were used more 
often in Victorian times than to-day. 

Probably coined from poppet. 

populace (pop' u las), n. The common 
people ; the rabble. (F. populace. Joule, 
canaille.) 

The term populace is generally used in a 
somewhat contemptuous sense. 

F., from Ital. popolaccio, popolazeo rirtrafl. 
horn popolo people, L. populus. The Ital, suffixes 
arc contemptuous. Syn. ; Masses, mob, rabble. 



The fact or condition of being esteemed by 
one's friends, or by the people generally, is 
popularity (pop u lar' i ti, ii.). When a play 
wins popularity, that is. favour with the 
public as a whole, it generally runs for a 
long period, and is widely patronized. 
Broadcasting has done much to popularize 
(pop' ii lar iz, v.t.) good music, that is, to 
make it popular with the people at large. 
Some people are able to populanze a difljcult 
subject, that is, they are able to treat it in 
such a' manner that it can be grasped and 
appreciated by the public. The procc.ss or 
act of popularizing is called popularization 
(pop u lar i za' shun, «.). A thing is popularly 
(pop' u lar li, adv.) believed if commonly 
or generally believed, and a case is popularly 
stated when it is made intelligible to the 
general public. A popularly written book is 
written in ordinary language, or in a style 
that people can understand. 

L. popularis, from populus people. Sv.s. : 
Acceptable, common, favoured, general, plain. 
Axt. : Difficult, technical, unpopular. 

populate (pop' u lat), v.l. To people; 
to fill with people ; to inhabit. (F. peuplcr, 
liabiter.) 

Australia and New Zealand have been 
populated largely by emigrants irom Great 
Britain. Their population (pop it la' shun, 
«.), that is, the total number of 
■ people living in a country, con- 
sists chiefly of people of Briti.sh 
slock. There are stilj, however, 
largo areas in Australia that the 
government of the Common- 
wealth would like to populate. 
At one time huge lizards and 
other strange monsters populated 
or inhabitcil the world. 

L.I.. populutus, p.p. ol populhe. 
See people, popular. 

populin (pop' u lin), ». A 
sweet, white, co’^ln-lline chemical, 
c.xtrnctcd from the bark, rocit. 
and leaves of the aspen. (b- 
pQpulinc.) 

■ ■ ■ (uim r,. pepuhe 


' V •/ 1 b- pupuluie 

’/ 'V ' (trcimibi) U'pen. 

■v f AiK populism (jxip' u lizmj, r. 


Popular. — Ffitber Chriftmftf. a popular ficure. cornered l»jr clambrr' 
ins and clamoroui children a* be arrive* br niotor>car. 

popular (pop' u lar), adJ. Pertaining 
to the peojile ; understood or liked by 
ordinarv people ; generally admired or 
beloveif : favourite ; che.ip ; common. 

(F. populaire. vutgane, has.) 

Popular government is a form of govern- 
ment c.irried on in the interests of the masses 
o! peopl,-. bnol: of popular science deals 
with science in a way that ordinary folk can 
iindersland ; and an .article sold at a pojnil.ir 
pi ice I'l .id.aptcd tti th- means of such jx-ople, 

A pojml.ar pre.irber is one who imds favour 
with l iige iinnili, rs of tvcnpl,'. Idi-.e: lliat 
are held hv the .,1 laree iiiav lx- ti-rnied 

p 'pill.ir ide.,. 


Th’e "doctrines ol the Peoples 
Party of the United States. 

In iSpe a jKilitical party was fornu’d in 
Amcriett for the purpose of ••.eenring the 
limitation of private ownership of l.'iiul. 
n.ationalizalion of railway.s, a graduate’! 
income tax. etc. Us principle - weie known as 
jKjpuhsiti. The Populist (l«)J>' u h' t, adj.S, er 
People’s Party, as this body tvas cal!.-:!, 
became a third parly in American polith s. It-- 
adherents weie lat, r ab otlH-d hy the I'enie- 
crats and Krpiihlieans, both of wliifli pitti'^ 
had certain jiopiilistic fp-op n li'-' tik, n p,] 
featur*",. 

Prom i.. •rputi' [xe; !-’.M;d -i-ei 

ponuloun fjx.p' u hV), <ifj. I>,!eel)' 
pjp-iiatcd; full of 5'ople. (b. f 




PORBEAGLE 


PORCUPINE 


The crowded or thickly inhabited parts 
of a town are described as its more populous 
districts. Belgium is the most populously 
(pop' u lus li, adv.) or thickly inhabited 
country in Europe. It has an average 
of about six hundred and seventy people 
to every square mile. The populousness 
(pop' u Kis nte, li.), or density of population, 
of some parts of China is even greater. 

From L. popitlosus, adj . from populus people, 
porbeagle (por' begl). "rhis is another 
name for the mackerel-shark. See undet 
mackerel. 

porcelain (pdr' se lan ; por' slin), r<. 
A fine kind of earthenware, thin and usually 
translucent ; an article made of this. 
adj. Made of porcelain. (F. porcelaine.) 

There are two kinds of porcelain, the 
" bard paste " variety that is made, for 
instance, at Sevres and Berlin, and the 
English " soft paste ” porcelain. The former 
is composed of kaolin and feldspar ; the 
latter contains bone-ash in addition, and 
may have Cornish stone in place of the feld- 
spar. Both kinds have a transparent glaze. 

The Chinese were the first to make porce- 
lain, probably in the "T ang Dynasty (618-907). 
Their porcelain factories were rusited by 
Marco Polo in the thirteenth century. The 
introduction of porcelain articles from 
China — hence the name of china for this 
Idnd of pottery — stimulated Europeans to 
imitate it. The earliest-known specimens of 
European manufacture belong to the late 
sixteenth centur5^ The leading English 
kinds — Worcester, Derby, Chelsea, Bow, etc. 
— date from the eighteenth centurjc 

In geology, contact with igneous rocks is 
said to porcelainize (por' se la niz, v.t.) clays 
and shales, the igneous contact hardens and 
alters them, converting the strata into a 
porcelainous (poB slin us, adj.), porcellaneous 
(por se la' ne us, adj.), porcellanic (por se 
lan' ik, adj.), or porcellanous (por sel' a nus, 
adj.) substance, that is, one having the nature 
of or resembling porcelain. An example of 
this naturaUy-baked material is porcellanite 
(por sel' a nit, >:.), which is a clay por- 
celainized by volcanic heat, and somewhat 
resembling jasper. 

A porcelain-cement («.) is a cement used 
for mending broken china and glass-ware. 
One kind is made by grinding up white 
lead in linseed-oil, and another by mixing 
plaster of Paris with white of egg. Porcelain- 
clay [n.) is china-clay or kaoUn. 

From F. porcelaine, O.F. pourcelaine cowrie 
shell, afterivards china-ware, Ital. porcellana; 
cp. Span, and Port, porcelana, Dutch porselein, 
G. poreellan. Perhaps from Ital. porcella little 
pig, which the cowrie resembles. 

porcb (porch), n. A. covered approach to 
a doorway ; the structure or cover forming 
this.^ (F. poiiique, porche.) 

We may shelter from rain in the porch 
of a public building fronting on the street. 
Many churches have their main doors porched 
(porcht. adj.), or provided with porches. 


but small doors, such 
as the entrance to 
the vestry, are 
usually porchless 
(porch' les, adj). 

Zeno (342 - 270 
B.c), the founder of 
the Stoic school of 
philosophy held dis- 
cussions with his 
pupils in a colon- 
nade at Athens 
called the Porch. In 
Porch. — A porch at the a figurative sense, 

doorway of a houae- gchool of philos- 

ophers and their philosophy is termed the 
Porch. 

F. porche, L. poriicus, from porta gate, and 
sufiSx -icus. 

porcine (por' sin), adj. Of or like swine. 
(F. porcin, de cochon.) 

L. porcinus, from porctis a pig. See pork, 
porcupine (por' ku pin), n. A quadruped, 
having its body and tail protected by 
erectile quills. (F. porc-Spic.) 

The common porcupine {Hysirix cristaia) 
is found in southern Europe and Africa. It 
is over turn feet long and is armoured with 
long black and white quills. Those in the 
tail can be rattled as a warning to enemies. 
When attacked the porcupine rushes back- 
wards at its enemy, which it can hurt 
severely. Porcupines feed by night and 
keep in their burrows during fbe day, 
American species of porcupine have shorter 
quills, barbed at the tips, and long tails. 

The echidna, an Australian animal that 
somewhat resembles a porcupine, is also 
called the porcupine ant-eater (?i.). The 
porcupine fish («.) is the diodon of tropical 
seas. It has a spiny skin. Both animals 
are so named because of their porcupiny (por' 
ku pi ni, adj.) or porcupinish (por' ku pin ish 
adj.) appearance. 



Porcupine.-^ mollier porcupine and her little one. 
They are armed with gniUs. 
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PORE 


POROPLASTIC 


In the Australian genus of grasses called 
Triodia or porcupine-grass (n.) the leaves have 
sharp points. In the North American por- 
cupine-grass [Stipa spartea) each seed is tipped 
with a long spiral awn. If the seeds get 
entangled in the wool of sheep the bvisting 
and untwisting of the awn sometimes drive 
the seed into the flesh. The outer wood of the 
coco-nut palm is called porcupine wood («.), 
because, when it is cut along the grain, it 
shows marldngs like porcupine quills. 

M.E. porkcpyn, O.F. pore espin (Span, puerco 
espin, Ital. porco spinoso), from L. porous hog 
and spina thorn. 

pore [i] (por), n. A tiny hole, especially 
in the slnn ; a leaf stoma. (F. pore.) 

Perspiration is exuded through the pores 
of our skin. In plants, small openings in a 
ripe seed capsule for the discharge of seeds 
may be termed pores. Anything that has 
pores is porous (por' us, adj.). Sometimes we 
find to our sorrow that a flower-vase is 
porous as it lets out the water. The form 
porose (por os', adj.) is used only in zoology, 
for instance in spealdng of certain corals. 
The state of being porous is porousness (por' 
us nt'S, «.) or porosity (p6 ros' i ti, n.). 

F., from L. porus, Gr. poros passage, pore. 

pore [2] (por), v.i. To gaze attentively 
or steadily ; to be absorbed in reading, study 
or meditation. (F. s’abhncr, s’ahsorber.) 

An earnest scholar who is absorbed in 
reading is said to pore over his book, and 
may be described as a porer (por' 6r, «.). 
Lovers of books are sometimes warned 
against poring out their eyes by close reading. 

Perhaps akin to peer, but both words arc of 
obscure origin. Cp. Dutch porren to poke. 

porge (pdrj), v.l. To make (a carcass) 
clean according to Jewish ritual, by removing 
certain sinews. 

The Jewish butcher who porges slaughtered 
animals to make the meat fit for eating by 
those strict Jews who still obseiwc this 
ceremonial rule, is called a porgcr(pbn'<:r,w.). 
According to the Bible (Genesis .xxxii, 2.1-32), 
the custom is connected with the shrinking 
of a sinew in Jacob’s thigh when he wrestled 
with God. 

.•\pp.arcntly variant of purge. See purge. 

porgy (pbr' ji). 11. An American sea-fish 
resembling the bream. 

Various species of Sparidae or sea brc.ams 
are called jxirgics. They arc quite distinct 
from the bream, which is a freshwater fish. 
I’orgies arc cstccmod as a food-fish by 
.•\mericnns. 

f-jian. and Port, purga rea-breani. prolnbly I«. 
farnr- a knid of fish, 

Porifcr.T (p'l rif'era), u.pt. The sponges. 

The cl.rss of Prolozo.a commonly known a*- 
-.•I'liie.es, are callcJl by the scielitiiic name of 
P-jiib-ra, because of ibc numerous pon-s in 
their b-'dy.w.rlb,. 

A memb> r of ib,.- Porifera may Ik- dverib* <1 
as a poriferan (p'j rif' er .in, 1:.), or as .a 



poriferan [adj.) or poriferal (po rif' 6ral, adj.) 
organism. 

From L. porus pore and -/mis bearing, 
poriferous (p6 rif'erus), adj. Bearing or 
covered with pores. (F. poreux.) 

A scientist might speak of a poriferous 
surface.and describe a minute hole resembling 
a pore as a poriform (por' i form, adj.) 
aperture. 

From 'L.porus pore (i), with E. ad). suffix -/rrciis. 
porism (por' izm ; por' izm), «. A form 
of geometrical proposition among the ancient 
Greeks. (F. porisme.) 

According to some writers this was another 
word for corollary, that is, for a proposition 
which follows simply from one of a scries of 
propositions, and which is stated at ils 
conclusion. Others regard it as a proposition 
which affirms the possibility of discovering 
such conditions as will make a iirohletu 
capable of an indefinite number of sohitions. 
Such propositions arc porismatic (jiur iz. mat 
ik ; por iz mat' ik, adj.), or poristic (i»r 
is' tik, adj.). . 

From Gr. porisnws procuring, means ol 
acquiring, g.ain, from poneein to Iclcb, providr, 
contrive from poroj way. See pore fij. 

pork (ptirlt), n. The flesh of swine ns fowl, 
especially uncured. (F. pore.) 

The trade of a pork butcher (n.) is th'' 
killing of pigs and the selling of pork. .0 
great deal of fresh ^lork is used in the prejuir.!- 
tion of pork-pics [tt.pl.), which consist of 
finely cut up ]iork entirely' enclosed in pa - 
crust. The pork-pie, or pork-pie hat {».), qno' 
worn by women, had a flat crown with straielit 
sides and a tnnied-iip lirim. Men's hat-, of 
a simitar shape liave lK‘tn called pork-p'.'-;-. 

.A pig raised for killing, esjiecially a young 
hog that has been fattened for ]K)rk, is calk d 
a porker (pdrU'f r. «.). A porket fjArk'i t. n.}, 
or porkling ([Ark' ling, n.) is .a young pir- 
Veal may be s.ijd to have a porky ([At!: >, 
adj.) appvaraiKe, tbat js, it ri '.emldf . }- uS; 
blit a jmrky {htt;'!'.! is fis'liy or 
F. I., p •rdf. at.ie. to V., 

poropl.-tfilic fjisir d pl.r.' tik; p-'r •' 
pl-'i'.' tik), .! b. Ikab j^>roii'. and pl.e-tb:, 

'I bis word is (: a.J oidv ol bit wh|i i) s.ie. 
lx? moulded wla n heated, but b-ron's-t etd! 


POROUS 


PORT 


on cooling. It has been used in surgery for 
splints. 

From E. porous and plastic. 
porous (por'us). For this word, porous- 
ness, etc., see under pore [i]. 

poiTih.yry (por' fi ri), n. An igneous 
rock consisting of feldspar or quartz crystals 
embedded in a compact ground-mass ; any 
unstratilied rock having a ground-mass full 
of mineral crystals. Another form is 
porphyrite (por' fi rit). (F. porphyre.) 

Formerly the name porphj^ry was restricted 
to a porphyritic (por fi rit' ik, adj.) or 
porphyritical (por fi rit' ik al, adj.) rock 
quarried in Eg^t, and used to a large extent 
by the Romans. The crypto-crystalline 
ground-mass of this porphyry is a beautiful 
dark red or purple. The geologist now uses 
the word in a much wider sense to denote 
similar rocks whatever their colour. For 
purposes of ornamentation green and red 
porphyries are sometimes used side by side. 

Porphyry is a very hard material, and 
chemicals may be ground to a fine powder 
on a porphyry slab. To treat a substance 
in this way is to porphyrize (por' fi riz, v.i.) 
it, the process of pounding being called 
porphyrization (por fi ri za' shun, n.). 

From Gr. porphyros purple. See purple. 



Porpoise. — ^The porpoise is common in nearly all 
' European seas and off American coasts. 


porpoise (por' pus), n. A, whale-like 
animal of the genus Phocaena. (F. marsoiiin, 
cochon de nier.) 

Although dolphins and other small 
cetaceans are confounded rvith it by sailors, 
the porpoise is distinguished from the first- 
named by its shorter snout, thicker head, and 
smaller size, rarely groudng to more than 
six feet in length. It is bluish-black or dark 
bro-rni in colour, lighter beneath, the body 
tapering from the head towards the crescent- 
shaped, horizontally-placed tail. 

Porpoises are gregarious, going about 
generally in small herds, called schools. 
They feed on mackerel, pilchards, and other 
small fish. The animal is commonly found 
in nearly all the European seas, and off the 
American coasts. It sometimes comes up 
the rivers, and frequents bays and estuaries 
rather than open waters. 

M.E. porpays, O.F. porpeis, apparently from 
lost L. form porctis piscis fish-hog ; cp. Old Ital. 
pescc porco (earlier L. porous ir.arir.us) sea pig. 
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' porraceous {p6 ra' shus), adj. Leek- 
green ; resembling the leek in colour. (F. 
porracd, porace.) 

From L. porraceus leek-like, from porrttm leek. 

porrect (p6 rekt'), v.t. To stretch forth 
in a horizontal position ; in ecclesiastical 
law, to tender or submit, adj. Extended 
horizontallJ^ (F. etendre ; etendu.) 

This word is sometimes used in natural 
history. Moths are said to porrect or extend 
their palpi or feelers. Those parts which 
stand upright are erect, as distinguished from 
horizontal parts, which are porrect. The 
wings of butterflies are held in the former 
position, those of most moths in the latter. 

In ecclesiastical law, a la'wy^er is said to 
porrect his bill of costs when he tenders or 
presents it for examination. 

From L porrcclus, p.p. of porrigere to stretch, 
hold out, from por-, pro- forth, regere to stretch. 

porridge (por' ij), «. A food made of 
boiled meal. (F. puree d’avoine.) 

Porridge is usually made by boiling oatmeal 
or wheatmeal in water or milk till it thickens. 
It is commonly eaten, ndth the addition of 
milk or cream and sugar, or with fruit, at 
breakfast, and forms a nourishing evening 
dish, especially in the colder weather. 

Apparently a corruption of pottage influenced 
by porray (F, puree) a thick soup, a mash. 

porringer (por' in jer), u. A small bowl 
or basin from which soup or porridge is eaten, 
especially by children. (F. icuelle.) 

As porridge, corrupted from earlier potager 
bowl for pottage. Cp. messenger, passenger. 

port [i] (port), «. A harbour or other 
sheltered piece of water where vessels may 
enter and remain with safety ; a town or 
other place having such a harbour ; any place 
to or from which goods may be sent under 
the control of customs or other officials. 
(F. port, havre.) 

Although we generally regard a port as a 
place situated on a river or the coast from 
which vessels depart overseas, carrying 
passengers and merchandise, and to which 
they return similarly laden, a port may be 



Fort. — ^The fortified port of Ancona, Italy, It 
•lands on the Adriatic coast, one hundred and 
thirty miles north-cast of Rome, 


PORT 


PORTABLE 


any place, even situate tar inland, where, 
under the supervision of customs officials, 
goods are imported and exported. Figura- 
tively, a port is that place which we aim at 
reaching when on a journey, or a place of 
refuge or safety from peril, 

English ports include Liverpool, Hull, and 
London. The last is a port of entry (h.), a 
port where goods are imported or exported 
and ships loaded and unloaded under the 
supervision of customs authorities. These 
levy charges, called port-dues {n.pL) or 
port-charges {n.pl.), which are imposed on a 
ship or its cargo. Some ports are free ports 
[it.pl .) ; at them ships of all nations may 
load or unload free of duty. A naval port, 
such as Portsmouth, is under the command 
of a port-admiral («.). 

The approach to some harbours is made 
difficult by a port-bar (n.), or sand-bank, 
which has been deposited in the entrance 
by tidal action, etc. A boom to prevent 
ships from entering a harbour, especially in 
war-time, is another kind of port-bar. 

A.-S. and F, from L. /joWks, akin to /jcWa gate 



which i« capable of carrytnc fifteen pntieosert. 

port J2j (port), «. A gate in a fortress; 
an opening in a ship’s side to admit cargo 
or light or air ; a port-hole ; a passage 
or opening for steam, air, gas or water in a 
machine. (F. porte, sahord, orifice.) 

Many old walled cities and castles had 
sally-ports, through which soldiers might 
come suddenly and attack the enemy 
unawares. Such a port was in some cases 
reached by an underground nass.age. 

Tlie ports in the cylinder of a ste.nm-engine 
are closed and opened by a valve sliding to 
and fro over them, worked by a rod connected 
to the crank. Steam is thus alfcrn.itclv 
admitted and dischargisl from opixtsile ends 
of the cylinder. 

.A port, or port-hole (u.). in a .ship's side is 
now a rotitid or rcctangul.ar opening for 
light and vciitil.ation ; the name was formerly 
ii'.rd of the .•ip'.'rturcs from which the guns 
were fin’d in okl-time wnrsliip;. .A port-har 
(ii.) i’c a ''trong Ii.ir fo ‘ectire tlie hinged port- 
lid fu.) lUiriug a gale. The port-hds v.*hich 
coveted the gun-jwrtx of a wandiip were 


each raised by a port-lanyard (m.) or port-rope 
(h.), when the ship cleared for action. 

F. porle, L. porta gate; cp. Gr. poros way. 
port [3] (p 5 rt), «. Bearing ; carriage ; 
deportment, v.t. To carry or hold (a rifle) 
slantwise across the front of the body. {F. 
port, inaintien ; porter arincs.) 

A person is of dignified port who carries 
himself well, as do soldiers on parade. 
At the word of command. " Port arms ! '' 
the soldier brings his rifle to th’e position 
described above, wdth the muzrde pointing 
upwards to the left. A port-crayon («.) is a 
pencil-case, or a handle for pencil or crayon. 

F. from porter, L. portare to carry. Syk. ; n. 
Bearing, mien. 

port [4] (port), 11. A red wine first shipped 
from Oporto in Portugal. (F. porlo.) 

Port, or port-wine (11.), is produced from 
grapes grown chiefly in the mountainous 
regions of Portugal, and take.s its name from 
the town whence it was originally exported. 
.As the name of a distinctive vanetv of 
wine, the produce of Portugal, tlic use of the 
word for any other kind of wine is forbidden 
by our haws. Port has for long been the wine 
with which English people conclude dinner I 
in colour it may vary from a pale to a dark 
red, or even a purple shade. With age it 
darkens and takes on a tawny hue. 

Port. { 0 )Porlo the port 
port fsj (port), II. The loll side 0/ a ve.ssei 
as one looks forward, ndj. Pertaining to the 
port side. v.t. To turn (the helm) to the f>orl 
side. v.t. To turn to the port side. (!'• 
bdbord ; meltre In borre d bdbord ; porter.) 

The port or left side of a ship is the port- 
side (u.). A port-light (n.) is a red light placed 
on the left of a ship. The starboard light i' 
green. A vessel i.s said to port when she 
is steered to the left. When the helmsman 
ports the tiller he movc.s it to the port 01 
left, and the boat then turns to the starlioard. 
or right. 

At one time the word larboard was 
for the left side, but if.s likonc.ss to .sf.arhonrd, 
the right side, caused confusion, so that the 
term port took its place. More recently 
it has been agreed that for greater clc.arni-vj 
in signals, etc., the terms left and right shall 
officially supersede port and starlroard. 

The rule of the sea i.s the opjwsite to the 
English rule of the road, for two vi-isels 
meeting must each pa.sr. on the other's jxitt. 

Origin tlrnihlfiil, {>erliaj>s.lH’c;tiife the / '’it (-1 
was on tills .side. Sv.e. : Lirfi-i.iril. left. Axr. .' 
Kight. st.’irfiiiaiil. 

poftn (p'lrt' A), II. In nimtouiy, the 
ojK’uing wlieu* veins, etc,, enter an orcan. 
(l'\ porte.) 

This word is commonly iio-d of the ir.ur - 
verr-e opening or fu'-urc'of the liver, c.aSlc'l 
flic p'lrl.i fjeji.iti.s, •.vlirre (})•• veins wfiii’h 
fonn the }wiii.-i! system enb r as the unit' ! 
I»rtal vi’in, 

J.. g.s!-- 

porlnblo (pe'irt ' I’lMl.u'.'/. Cifsildeof 1-r inp 
e.YMly Carrie j or tr.i!i‘ip>-jrted. (I-', f 
3 Jir. 




PORTAGE 


PORTCULLIS 


jSIany articles in everyday use are so 
constructed as to be portable, and may be 
carried in the hand. We have gramophones, 
wireless receivers, and tj^pewriters, all of 
which possess portability (port a bil' i ti, «.), 
or the quality of being portable, as contrasted 
with other similar appUances which are 
heavier or more bulky. 

The word is used also of articles or con- 


O.F. portal, L.L. portals ; cp. port [2] and 
Suffix -fl/. Syn.i Door, entrance, gateway. 

portal [2] (por' tal), adj. In anatomy, of 
Or connected with the porta. (F. hepaliqite.) 

Four large veins which carry blood from 
the digestive organs to the liver, are known 
as the portal system (n.), since the}^ unite to 
enter the hver by the porta, or transverse 
fissure. 


trivances rvhich are capable of transporta- 
tion, as distinct from those which are station- 
ary, fixed, or immovable. A portable boiler, 
connected with the flues only by a movable 
pipe, finds a place in many houses, and 
portable buildings, which may be readily 
erected or dismounted, are in common use 
as garages, etc. 

As port [3] with suffix -able. 

portage (port' aj), «. The act or process 
of carrying or transporting ; a break be- 
tween two stretches of navigable water, 
where boats or goods must be carried over- 
land. v.t. To carry at a portage, v.i. To make 
a portage. (F. port, transport, portage ; fairs 
portage^ 

This is a word used chiefly in Canada, of 
the carrying of. a boat or its contents past 
a break in the line of water communications, 
as from one lake to another, or w'hen made 


It is by the portal vein (iz.), formed bj”^ the 
junction of the superior and inferior mesen- 
teric, the splenic, and the gastric veins, 
comprising the portal system, that the pro- 
ducts of nutrition are carried to the liver, to be 
stored until required by other parts of the 
body. 

From L. porta gate and E. suffix -al. 

portative (por' ta tiv), adj. Relating to 
or capable of carrying or supporting, n. A 
small portable organ. (F. portant.) 

Formerly the organs called portatives 
were carried and used to accompany singing 
in different parts of a church. They were 
distinguished from positives or fixed organs. 

F. portatif (fern, -ive) from L. portdtus p.p. 
of portdre to cany'. 

port-crayon (port kra' on), n. A pencil- 
holder or case for carrying pencils. See under 
port [3]. 


necessary by rapids in a river. The many 
portages on rivers in mountainous regions 
cause travel to be very slow and tedious. 
Even a rapid which can be safely shot on the 
dmvn-stream journey may make a portage 
necessary up-stream, that is to say, in the 
event of the boats not being capable of being 
towed through it from land. 

Such a point where boats and merchandise 
have to be carried overland is termed a 
portage. Goods transported 
in this maimer to the next ' ' ' 
navigable point are said to 
be portaged, and travellers . . 
are said to portage when ■ 
they pass in this way l ' y -l;; 

overland. r ■ 

F., cp. port [3] and -age. 

portal [i] (por' tal), 11. • 

A door, gate, or entrance, 
especially one of an oma- • 
mental or imposing charac- . 
ter. (F. portail.) 

This word is used of 
entrances of an elaborate ||B ■! 
and stately kind, oma- 
mented or distinguished by MB -i 
architectural treatment. 

The lofty' doors and en- oi 
trances to some of our H >; 
cathedrals are examples of ‘i ff 

such portals. 1. - ' . 

Figuratively', we can term i 
any' entrance" a portal, and ; . '/Of. 

the rocky arch where a river ‘ 
pierces a” mountain or a cliff ■ ' — . - - 

wall could be described as " „ ' , 
its portal. 






Porlnl. — A portal erected al Kamak, 
Ecypl, about 230 B.C. 


portcullis (port kul' is), n. A strong 
grating let down to protect a gateway ; 
the title of one of the pursuivants ot the 
Heralds’ College. (F. herse.) 

Before the invention of gunpowder made it 
possible to batter down the w’alls of a castle 
with cannon from a distance, the security of 
the stronghold largely depended on the many 
obstacles opposed to an attacking force. 
The building itself usually had a moat. In 
time of danger the draw- 
bridge over the moat ■was 
. raised, so that it became 

very difficult for the enemy 
to ^approach the actual 

1 .k- ^ further precaution, 

however, the portcullis was 
HncVafila dropped. This was a heavy 
gra-ting made of timber and 
furnished at its lower 
0^//? with spikes, which was 

lowered in vertical grooves 
front of the gateway, 
« thus_ forming an effective 

barrier against the attackers. 

, At the inner side of the 
arched gateway' might be 
- .} another portcullis, and the 

donjon or keep rrithin the 
courty'ard might be similarly 
protected. 

^ There are stiff many port- 

K cullised (port kul' ist, adj.) 

== — ■ , buildings in this country, 
■ - .'~v notably one at the famous 

pcicd « Kamak. Tower 

230 B.C. of London. A portcullis 
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PORTE 


PORTICO 


forms part of the arms of the City of 
Westminster. 

M.E. and O.F. porle coleice from porte door 
and colc'ice fern, of colets sliding, from L. colare 
to filter, in E.L. to flow, slide. See colander. 

Porte (port), ii. A designation applied to 
the former Turkish Government at Con- 
stantinople, or to its central office. (F. 

Stiblime Porte.) 

The word means gate, and is derived from 
a French version of the official title of the 
Ottoman court formerly at Constantinople. 

The full title is Sublime Porte. The name was 
also used of the building which housed the 
four principal offices of state. It is said that 
the name comes from the lofty gate at the 
entrance to this building. 

porte-cochere (port ko sbar), n. A 
carriage entrance. 

This is a word borrowed from the French ; 
the porte-cochere is a doorway or entrance 
through which a carriage may be driven into 
a courtyard. Other words similarly borrowed 
are porte-crayon (port kra on, «.), a pencil- 
case, more usually spelt port-crayon {see 
tinder port [3]) ; portefeuille (port fe' i, «.), a 
portfolio ; and portemonnaie (port mon a, «.), 
a purse or pocket-book. 

F.. from porte gate, coehire belonging to coaches. 

portend (por tend'), To indicate by 
previous signs ; to foreshadow ; to presage. 

(F. prdsagcr, augurcr.) 

In olden times it was believed that all 
sorts of signs and wonders portended or 
presaged the happening of a great event. 

In Shakespeare’s "Julius Caesar" (i, 3), 

Casca describes many a strange portent (por' 
tent, «.) which in his terror he regarded as 
foreshadowing terrible happenings. Caesar 
himself, telling Decius of the strange dream 
of his wife Calphumia, says in the same 
play (ii, 2) 

And tlmso docs she apply for warnings 
and portents. 

And evils imminent. . 

Casca held such events por- 
tentous (por ten ' tu.s, adj.) of 
future evil, and in so spe.ak- 
ing spoke portentously 
(por ten' tus li, adv.), or 
forebodingly. Like prodigious 
and prodigiously, portentous 
and jinrtentousiy arc often 
used loosely, without any 
idea of forelioding. in the 
sense of extraordinary and 
extraordinarily. 

L. porU*‘c!trp, from 
pro) in Iront. inufrrt' to 

porter (il (por' ter), n. 

One who carries jiaicels. 
luggage 
d ar!:-brri' 

X . . , 

I t . VotXUo . — TKu porftee of • Moori*» 

titre I'Tttite. ! Of.er, in Crana<!a, Sptln. 
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Porters are emplo3md in many' places, 
such as railways, docks, and warehouses, 
where bulky' packages have to be handled. 
The charge for the carriage or removal ol 
goods by a porter is porterage (pOr' teraj, v,.). 

The alcoholic beverage called porter is 
made from charred or chemically' coloured 
malt, and was so called, perhaps, because 
it may once have been the favourite drink 
of London porters. A tavern or eating-house 
at which this beer was sold was known as a 
porter-house (n.). In America a porter-house 
steak («.) is a choice cut of beef-steak. Some 
porters wear a porter’s knot («.) on the 
shoulder, that is, a pad for easing the load. 

M.E. parlour , O.F. porteour from L. portiitor, 
from portdre to carry'. The beer is supposed 
to have been originally' a favourite with porters 
and their class. 

porter [2J (por' ter), n. A gate-keeper or 
door-keeper; a janitor. (F.porlicr, concierge.) 

At the entrance to a great house or an 
institution there is generally a porter whose 
duty it is to open and close the gates and 
receive messages. Where the building stands 
back in its own grounds, he is often provided 
with a little house called a porter's lodge {«.). 

M.E. and O.F. from L.L. porUlrhts from poUn 
door. Sv.s. : Door-keeper, janitor. 

portfire (port' fir), n, A slow-match. 
(F. boutefeu.) 

Portfires wore formerly used for firing 
cannon, and were lickl in a linstock. Tliey 
are now cmploy'cd for letting off rockets and 
other fireworks, and in firing charges in 
mining. 

From port [3) and fire. 

portfolio (port fo' Ii 6), n. A case for 
holding papers, dr.awings, etc. (F. port(~ 
fcuille, carton, scnnefic.) 

The folding case in which, for instance, 
an artist carries or keeps liis drawings is a 
portfolio, and the name is given to the case 
<_ ...i.r-i. _ state carries his 


in which a 


iPlI 

mT\ 


10 carrit-j . fj 

etc. : a kind of ; A 
V.II beer. (I'./' -r/rnr. 



minister of state carries 
documents. Figuratively, flic 
ofi'ice and duties of a minister 
are c.alled his portfolio ; and 
when the different olTices arc 
assigned on the formation of 
a govcniincnt, the purs'iiis 
appointed arc said to receive 
their portfolios. 

From Ital. ppila(i\d‘ {perle, 
imiii-nitive ol 'lo'lme lo 
ami /efh I'l. ol pK'tio I' -'f, t 
of j>.'>j‘< r, 1.. /iitiiint. 

portico (je'/r' ti la'll, n. .\ 
jwrch Mijijvirted on jiillar. ; 
a colonnade. /•/. porticof. 
(pjr* ti (F. p"rii I’.i.’.) 

The Koyal Em liane,- aiai 
th',' Mansion Home, laindoa. 
li.ive ra'di a }'-nrti'.r/. 

It.'-!, front L /rr/r-oO {•eik. 

C'lFin;:.'.'!''. 



PORTIERE 


PORTRAIT 


portiere (por tyar), n. A door-curtain. 
(F. portiere.) 

Portieres are used to cover a door or 
screen an entrance. They are generally made 
of tapestrj% velvet, or some rich material. 

F., from LX. portdria, fem. adj., belonging to 
a door. 

portion (por' shun), n. A part or share ; 
a helping ; a dowry ; one’s lot. v.t. To dhdde ; 
to allot ; to endow. (F. portion, part, dot ; 
partager, doter.) 

This term is used to denote the part of 
an estate that comes to an heir, or the 
provision made by a father for his children. 
A sum of money may be portioned out to 
various charities, each of which receives a 
portion or share. A portion of potatoes or 
other vegetables is served with meat. Un- 
fortunate persons may lament the fact that it 
seems their portion or lot in hfe to sufier 
more than others. 

A wife who has no dowry or marriage 
portion settled on her may 
be described as portionless ■ 

(por' shun les, adj.). A 
minister who shares rvith 
another the office and 
revenues of a church living 
is known as a portioner 
(por' shun er, n.) or a 
portionist (por' shun ist, «.). 

Scholars at Merton College, 

Oxford, were in former days 
referred to as portionists. 
and are now called post- 
masters. They originated in i 
the portionists instituted in 
1830, who had a smaller 
portion, or emolument, than 
fellows. In its wider sense a 
portioner is one who divides 
things in portions, or who 
receives a portion. 

F.,from 'L.poriio (acc. -ott-cm) 
part. Syn. ; n. Destiny, help- 
ing. part, piece, share, v. Allot, 
assign, distribute, dmde, 
endow. 

Portland (port' land), adj. Of or derived 
from the Isle of Portland in Dorsetshire. 

St. Paul's Cathedral, London, is built of 
limestone from the Isle of Portland known 
as Portland stone («.). It is found in the 
group of strata called by geologists the Port- 
land Beds (n.pl.), which belong to the Upper 
Jurassic system, lying below the Purbeck 
rocks and above the ICimmeridge clay. 

A cement largely employed in engineering 
and building is Portland cement {11.), so 
called on account of its fancied resemblance 
when set to Portland stone. Portland 
cement is manufactured on the banks of the 
Thames and the Medway of chalk and clay. 
It was invented early in the nineteenth 
century by a Leeds bricklayer, Joseph Aspdin. 

Among the greatest treasures of the 
British ^ruseum is the Portland vase (n.). or 
Barberini vase, an ancient Graeco -Roman 


cameo vase of dark-blue glass bearing 
beautiful figures in white. It was found in a 
tomb near Rome, and, after having been in 
the Barberini Palace, Rome, was brought 
to England by Sir William Hamilton (1730- 
1803), the British ambassador at Naples, 
who sold it to the Duchess of Portland. The 
vase was smashed to pieces in 1845 t>y a 
lunatic, but the pieces have been put together 
again so cleverly that the damage done can 
hardly be noticed. 

portly (port' h), adj. Stout ; corpulent ; 
dignified or stately in bearing. (F. gros, cor- 
pulent, imposant, digne.) 

A person of stately mien might be described 
as portly, for instance, the drum major, who 
marches before a mihtary band twirhng his 
staff, but the usual meaning now is stout. 
An example of portliness (port' li nes, n.) 
of both kinds is Falstaflf, as portrayed by 
Shakespeare. In the first part of " Henry 
IV ” (ii, 4), Falstafl. speaking to Prince Hal, 
describes himself as " a 
”1 goodly portly man, i’ faith, 
and a corpulent ; ... of a 
most noble carriage.” Here 
he is using the word in its 
Hvo senses, 

From^ori [3] and-(y. Syn. : 
Ample, bulky, corpulent, 
fat. Ant. : Lean, meagre, slim, 
thin. 

portmanteau (port man' 
to) , 72 . A long trunk or case, 
generally of leather, for 
canyung clothes, etc., when 
^ travelling. pi. portman- 
teaus (port man' toz), port- 
; manteaux (port man' toz). 

; (F. portemanteau, valise.) 

' The portmanteau may be 
made of leather, cane, can- 
vas, or fibre, and consists 
usually of two receptacles 
• hinged together, • secured 
when closed by locks and 
straps. 

When two distinct words 
are combined to form one, as gallop and 
triumph, resulting in such a word as 
galumph, the product is called a portmanteau- 
word ( 72 .). 

From F. portemanteau {porter to carry, and 
manteau cloak) cloak-bag. At one time a bag 
in which a cavaliyman carried his cloak. 

portrait^ (por' trat), 72. A likeness or 
representation of a person especially of the 
face, made from hfe ; a graphic description. 
(F. portrait, tableau.) 

A portrait of a person may be drami or 
painted, or may be taken by photography, 

A good portrait is a likeness, that is, it 
depicts the subject as he really is. Such a 
portrait can be created with words. Lord 
Macaulay’s description of Charles H on his 
deathbed is a brilhant verbal portrait of 
that monarch. 

Anyone whose occupation or profession it 



Portl&nd TAsc. — ^Tbc famou* Portland 
Taxot a bislily prized possession of 
the British Tvluseam. 
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PORTREEVE 


POSIT 


is to make portraits, whether by painting 
or photography, may be called a portraitist 
(por' trat ist, n.]. Usually a portraitist is 
the same as a portrait-painter («.), that is, 
an artist who paints portraits in either oils or 
water colours. 

We praise the portraiture (por' tra chur 
n.) of an artist who paints a good likeness 
and of an author who gives us a vivid 
description of a character or scene. In 
" Uncle Tom’s Cabin," Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe set out to portray (por tra', v.t.), or 
describe, the evils of slavery. Her portrayal 
(por tra' al, n.) of these e\dis was a dramatic 
description, and it largely hastened the 
abolition of slavery in Amenca. She was the 
portrayer (por tra' er, n.) of the wrongs of 
the negroes. 

M.F. pourtraict, p.p. ol pourtraire to 
portray. L. protrahere to depict (draw forth). 
Syn. ; Description, likeness, representation. 

portreeve (port' rev), n. The chief 
magistrate of an English mercantile town 
before the eleventh century ; a civic officer 
inferior to the mayor in certain towns to- 
day. (F. htiissier, chef-inagisirat.) 

The portreeve, like the sheriff, was a royal 
official. He represented the interests of the 
citizens against the local lord. The title of 
mayor gradually replaced that of portreeve. 

From port [2] and reeve. 

portress (por' tr6s), n. A woman door- 
keeper or gate-keeper. (F. porlidre, concierge.) 

In a mediaeval nunnery, the portress was 
usually an elderly nun who opened the gates 
to visitors after searching questions as to 
their business. Before the World War 
portresses were seldom met with outside 
convents and women’s colleges, but to-day 
a portress has charge of tlie door at many 
institutions. 

Fern, of porter [2J. 

Portuguese (por tu gC*z'). adj. 
relating to Portugal or its 
people. «. A native of 
Portugal ; the Portuguese 
language. (F. porlugais.) 

The little Portuguese 
republic occupies only about 
thirty-five thousand five 
hundred square miles in 
the extreme south-west of 
Europe, but Portuguese 
colonics, the remnant of the 
v.isl Portuguese empire of 
the sixteenth century, arc 
found in many comers of 
the globe. 'Flic Portuguese 
arc engaged chiefly in agri- 
culture and the cultivation 
of the grape-vines from 
which the f.rnious prirt wine 
is obtained. I’crtuguese is 
a Koin.aiiic l.angu.age, re- 
sembbuf; S[).-unr.!i. 

IVirt, p'riiftifi, from I..I. 

1‘oTtus C:t!.‘ t!:c p'jrt of C.sya 


Portulaca (por tu la' ka), jj. A genus 
of low juicy herbs, including the purslane. 
(F. poriulacaede.) 

These herbs are only found in warm 
regions. The small flowers grow at the end 
of a long stem, and may be yellow, putplo, 
red or white. They open only once in bright 
sunshine. The leaves are either flat or tube- 
shaped. The fruit is a pod containing many 
seeds. 

L. portulaca purslane. See purslane. 

posaune (p6 zou' n6), «. A reed stop on 
an organ. (F. anche d’orgue.) ■ 

The posaune belongs to the pedal section 
of an organ. Its deep, rich tone is somewhat 
like that of the trombone, of tvhicb it w.as 
an old name. 

G. = trombone, from O.F. buisine. 

pose [i] (poz), v.t. To place in a certain 
position : to propound ; to put forth. 
v.t. To assume an attitude ; to assume 
a particular character; to set up (as). 
n. An attitude of mind or body assumed 
habitually or for effect. (F. placer, exposer, 
avancer ; poser : pose.) 

An artist poses his model in the attitude 
he needs for his picture, and the model 
poses for the artist or adopts the _ pose 
required by him. We may pose a claim to 
certain rights, and at the same time pose a 
question to a lawyer with regard to_ the 
legality of our claim. A mean man sometimes 
poses as generous. His generosity, wo say. 
»s a mere pose. 

F., from L. pausare to stop, confused with 
posit-us p.p, of pOnere to place, set. See compose. 
Svx. : n. Affectation, attitude, pretension. 

pose [ 2 ) (poz), v.t. To perplex or puzzle; 
to cause to be at a loss. (F. confondre. 
embarrasser, intriguer.) 

To pose a person is to ask him a question 
to which he cannot readily find an answer. 
We rarely use the word to-day, but prefer 
the more familiar words per- 
plc.x or confuse. A question 
that leaves us at a loss for 
a reply is a poser (pd-t 
Or, M.). Anyone who asks 
diflicult or puzzling ques- 
tions m.ay also be called a 
poser, and at Winchester 
College certain exami- 
ners arc known by this 
name. To ask any que.stion 
posingly (poz'ing li, ad!'.) is 
to ask it in a perfiiexin.g 
manner, but ibis woril 
seldom used. 

Sliori for f>b'0’'-te t'r'S 
apply to, cotift!'-'d with ('// r:!. 
Svx. : Coufii*”, aon-pl'i’. J’'”' 

poult (ix)z' it), f.i. do 
place in jKj-.iiion ; to 1 ly 
down ; to lay down as .a 
f.act : to a'-aime as n b.-tfi' 
of ,ari;U!neat. (1^. suppo-.n.) 


Of or 



rofluror** wownn of 
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POSITIVE 


This word is rarely used in the sense of 
placing- .or laving down an object. In logic 
and philosophy, a person may be said to 
posit or assume some fact in his chain of 
reasoning. The statement that a ship mak^ 
the run from Liverpool to New York in six 
days posits that the machinery gives no 
trouble and that the weather is not unusually 
bad. 

From L. fosiiiis, p.p. of ponere to place, set 
down, Sse component. 

position (p6 zish' un), n. The nianner of 
being disposed or placed ; attitude ; the 
state of being placed ; situation ; state or 
condition ; mental attitude ; place allotted 
to a person or thing f social status ; a 
pose or office ; a principle or argument 


laid down or affirmed ; the act of affirming 
or laying down a principle or argument. 
v.t. To place in an appropriate position ; 
to locate. (F. position, attitude, situation, 
itat, position sociale, eniploi, principe, 
ttffirmatio7i ; poser, placer darts Vendroit 
convcnable.) 

We learn in gymnastic lessons to walk and 
stand in a correct position. The term position 
is applied in cricket, football, lawn-tennis, 
and various other sports to the places in 
which a player figures on the field or court. 
At a football match the spectators try to 
get into a good position for viewing the 
game. We are not in a position to argue on 
a subject about which we know very little. 
Most people take up a definite position with 
regard to the leading questions of the day. 

A mayor has a position to keep up in his 
municipality. A young man may be said to 
have obtained a "good position if he has a 
Well-paid post with prospects of advance- 
ment. In arithmetic, position, or the rule of 
false position, is a method of ascertaining the 
Value of an unknown quantity by assuming 
it has a certain value and fimding out how 


much the result differs from the correct 
answer to the problem. 

In certain games a player is said to position 
his ban when he gets it into -a favourable 
position for the next shot. A hotel on the 
sea-front may be said to have a positional 
(p6 zish' un al, adj.) advantage over one in a 
back street. 

F.. from L. positio (acc. -on-em) from posit-us 
p.p. of potiere to place. SvJf. : n. Attitude, 
condition, place, situation. 

positive (poz' i tiv), ad\. Plainly or 
openly declared ; admitting no choice or 
alternative ; laid down by formal enact- 
ment : definite : absolute ; unrelated ; 
fully assured ; confident : dogmatical ; 
downright ; in grammar, simple or uncom- 
pared ; in philosophy, dealing 
with matters of practical ex- 
perience ; in physics and logic, 
denoting the presence of some 
definite quality ; in electricity, 
of the kind produced by rubbing 
glass 'with silk ; in magnetism, 
relating to the north-seelong pole 
of the magnet or the south pole 
of the earth ; in mathematics, 
greater than zero ; in photo- 
graphy, having the fights and the 
shades the same as in nature. 
K. That which may be affirmed ; 
reality ; in grammar, the uncom- 
! pared degree of an adjective or 
adverb ; in mathematics, a 
quantity greater than zero ; a 
number to be added ; in photo- 
graphy, a print having the lights 
and shades as in nature ; a 
fixed organ in a church ; a choir 
organ. (F. posilif, certain, sur, 
absolu, convaincu, opinidtre, de- 
cisif: riel, positif.) 

A person who receives a positive command 
knows exactly what he has to do. A positive 
fact is one about which there can be no 
dispute. When lawyefs speak of a positive 
law they mean a law forbiding, in the interests 
of the whole community, something that is not 
wrong in itself. We may say we are positive 
if we are sure we are right about any matter ; 
we may also say that a person is too positive, 
meaning he is over-confident that his opinions 
are right. To say we have a positive dislike 
of anything is a colloquial way of saying we 
have an intense dislike of it. 

The positive, or positive degree, of an ad- 
jective attributes to a person or thing the 
possession of some quality without reference 
or relation to others. Thus good is the 
positive degree, better the comparative, 
and best the superlative. Scientists say that 
cold is a positive element, meaning that it is 
not just absence of heat. In logic, a positive 
term is one which denotes the presence as 
opposed to the absence of some quality. 
When a photographer has secured a negative 
image with his camera, that is, one in which 
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the lights and shades are reversed, he 
obtains a positive by allowing light to pass 
through the negative on to paper or plate 
sensitized by some photographic material. 

A fixed organ was formerly called a positive 
or positive organ («.), to distinguish it from 
a portative, which could be carried about 
in church processions. The choir organ, or 
section of a larger organ built in the choir 
or chancel, was formerly known as the 
positive. 

The .name Positive Philosophy {ii.) is given 
to the . teaching of Auguste Comte {1798- 
iSgy) and, his followers, who held that 
humanity should only concern itself %vith 
positives, or facts, based on observation and 
scientific, proof. This philosophy, under the 
name Positivism (poz' i tiv izm, «.), developed 
into a religion based oh the idea that man is 
the highest being about which there is real 
knowledge.. The Positivistic (poz i ti vis' 
tik; adj.) teaching of the Positivists (poz' i tiv 
ists, n.pl.) thus substituted for the worship 
of God the worship of humanity. 

The positive pole (h.) of a magnet is that 
end which turns towards the north if the 
magnet is able to swing very easilj', and the 
positive pole of a voltaic cell is that 
terrhinal from which current 
a circuit. 

In mathematics, the sign 
representing addition, written 
-p, is the positive sign (11.). To 
speak positively (poz' i tiv li, 
adv.) is to speak definitely or 
affirmatively, as opposed to 
negatively, A body charged 
positively is charged with 
positive electricity. An assured 
or definite statement has the 
quality of positiven^s (poz' i 


flows into 


tiv nOs, «.1 
tiv' i ti, 1!.) 

]•'. posilij 
po^illv-us 


or positivity (poz 1 
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(fcm. -Iff), from L. 
laid down. See po- 
■sivion. Svn. ; adJ. Absolute, 
certain, conclusive, tlogmatic, un- 
qualified. Ant. ; adj. Doubtful, 
indefinite. negative, qualified, 
uncertain. 

posology (p6 sol' 6 ji), 11. The branch of 
medicine dealing svith the quantity and 
proportion in which drugs should be pre- 
scribed. (F. pflsoingic.) 

It is not sufficient for a doctor to know 
what drugs to prcscrilic for each disease. He 
.stiulic.s posology to know the proportionate 
amount to give, taking into consideration 
the age, se.'c, and state of health of his 
patients, A posologic.al (ixis <’> loj' ik al. adj.) 
table is a list of <lrugf., siiowing the doses in 
which they mav be prcscrilied. 

Jeremy 'lk-nl(iaiu (i7.(K-l.H3Z), the jihipro- 
ptier, .sjidke of mathematics, which is the 
‘cieaco of quantilie-,, as jiosology, but the 
word is not gener.ilty ti'.'.-d in lliis Seri-.e. 

1 '. (tom <lr. /r-fo: liow iinidi f and 

Miliix ■( ::ia -i*.‘7v. 



posse (pos' i), 71 . A body of persons 
armed with legal authority ; a large company 
of persons or animals. (F. force pubHqtie, 
troupe, bande, foule.) 

A posse of soldiers or police maj’ be sent 
to quell a riot. What is known as the 
posse comitatus (ji .) — Latin for power of 
the county — is the right of calling out of all 
males between the ages of fifteen and seventy, 
with the exception of elergyrnen and peers, 
that is possessed by the sheriff, on demand 
of the justices of the peace, in order to put 
dowm a disturbance. 

The Latin phrase in posse means possible 
or potential ; it is usually opposed to in esse, 
which means actual. We may say that any 
boy with ambition and intelligence is a 
Prime Minister in posse, that is, it is po.ssiblc 
for him to achieve that distinction. 

L. posse tor polis esse = to fie able, 
possess (p6 zes'), v.t. To own ; to have 
or hold as property ; to exercise control 
over ; to acquire or gain ; to have a strong 
influence on ; to have power over. (!’• 
posseder, eire rn possession dc, oecuper, s( 
rendre maitre dc, s'emparer de, maJtnser.) 

Most children like to possess a dog of tlicir 
own. A man who owns a great deal of land 
is said to possess a large e.stale. 
We sometimes say we jnuft 
possess our souls in patience, 
meaning we must e,\erciso 
control over ourselves and wait 
patiently for some cx])ccti’u 
event. 

To be possessed of anything 
is to own it. If we jiossesi 
ourselves of somelhing "C 
acquire it or make ourselves 
owners of it by onr own effort. 
Wc read in the Bible of un- 
fortunate people possessed (p> 
zest', adj.), or controlled, 
by .spirits. Wc may say we 
arc possessed by an idea n 
an import.nnt tlioiight is in- 
fluencing our minds to the 
exclusion of other matters. 

of holding, owning, et 
occupying something is possession (fxi re'-’i 
un. «.). The thing possessed is a po'ses- imi. 
In civil law, the act of holdin.g or 5''’ioyinr 
the use of a property-, whether rightful'.' 
or wrongfully, is jiossession. In internatiunU 
I.iw. .a possession is a f<*rrit«.n- held bv rn'.a 
of conquest, but when we speak, of the Bn'.i'-u 
possessions we mean th<>'-.- parts of ru" 
British Lmjiire ilistant (rtirn tk.e inntlyr 
A m.an's no- sessions ate his hue*'. 


Pbitotophr. — Au^uile 
wliovo tencblnr 1 


Pbilotophy. 

The act or St.atc 


country. A timn s po ' 
goods, and money-. 

Wc no hmip-r SfM.sik of praning 
man for his por-.ession, mc-aniii" hk- 
jvos'f '.'ion or 'sU-coniTol. J'o'' - ■ > 

al o mean the fact of lean;' {sr <-. i 
nil evil spirit or the fact of 1" uig nnd' S 
evil inlhitnc'-. 
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A person who occupies a house for three 
years is in possession for that period. One 
who is in possession of property or goods 
exercises control over them, whether or not 
he is the rightful o^vner. A judge may order 
a man in wrongful possession of something 
to give possession to the rightful owner. 
A writ of possession (n.) is a legal process 
directing a sheriff to put a person in possession 
of a property from which another has been 
ejected. 

A child who will not let others play rvith 
his toys behaves in a possessive (p6 zes' iv. 
adj.) way, or in a way indicating possession. 
In grammar, the possessive (iz.), or the 
possessive inflection, of a noun, pronoun, or 
adjective denotes either possession or the 
relation of one thing to another. Possessive- 
ness (po zes' iv nes, n.) is the quality of 
being possessive. We behave possessively 
(p6 zes' iv h, adv.) if we behave in a manner 
denoting possession. 


• One who possesses or one who bolds or 
enjoys the use of a property or of goods is a 
possessor (p6 zes' or, «.). Possessory (po zes' 
6- ri, adj.) is a legal term meaning arising 
out of possession. A man is held to have 
possessor^' interest in land that he occupies 
but does not own. 

From L. possessus, p.p. of possidere to possess, 
own, from potis having power, sederc to sit. Svx. ; 
Acquire, control, hold, occupy, own. Ant. : 
Abandon, dispossess, relinquish, renounce. 

posset (pos'et), n. A drink made of hot 
milk curdled with wine, ale, or other liquor, 
and flavoured with sugar or spice. 

The possets drunk in olden times were often 

DZS 


very intoxicating. To-day we sometimes 
make a posset with lemon juice or treacle, 
instead of wine or ale, and drink it at bed-time 
as a cure for a cold or cough. 

M.E. poshoie, of obscure origin, 
possible (pos' ibl), adj. Liable to be, 
exist, or happen ; that may be done ; that 
may be borne ; not contrary to nature ; 
natural ; reasonable ; tolerable ; relating to 
the highest number of points that can be 
scored in rifle practice. «. That which is 
possible ; the highest score in shooting. 
(F. possible.) 

A scientist conducts his experiments with 
great care, but he knows that an error is 
possible. Sometimes we have to choose 
between two possible courses of conduct, and 
it is possible that afterwards we may regret 
our choice. If possible, we should take time 
over any decision of importance. An earth- 
quake is a possible occurrence in England, 
but happily a very infrequent one. 

We may ask a friend to visit 
us and to stay as long as possible, 
or we may ask him to stay as long 
as he possibly (pos' ib li, adv.) 
can. He may reply that possibly, 
that is, perhaps, he can stay for a 
week. 

A business man protects him- 
self against the possibility (pos i 
bU' i ti, n.) of fire and burglary 
by taking out an insurance policy. 
Aji 5 rthing that is likely to happen 
or that is not contrary to nature 
is a possibiUty. 

A pohtician who aims at 
reforms that can be carried out 
readily and immediately is called 
a possibilist (po sib' i hst, n.). 
This name has been given espec- 
ially to members of the Repub- 
hcan party in Spain and to 
members of the Labour-Socialist 
party in France. 

F., from L. possibilis possible, from 
posse to be able. See posse. 

possum (pos' um), n. An 
opossum. (F. sarigue.) 

This is a colloquial abbrevi- 
ation of opossum. Opossums 
have a habit of rolling them- 
selves into a ball and pretending to be 
dead when attacked by an enemy. To play 
possum is to feign illness or adopt any other 
subterfuge to avoid reproach or the perform- 
ance of an unpleasant duty. 

post [i] (post), n. A piece of timber, 
metal, or other material set upright to 
support or carry something else ; a stake ; 
a pole or column standing alone ; a pillar 
of coal supporting the roof of a mine. v.t. 
To fix on a post or stick up in a public place ; 
to advertise or make known ; to publish (a 
name) on a list. (F. poteaii, montant, pieti, 
harre, pilier ; coUer sur un poleati, afficher, 
publier.) 

c 6 



Potsetsion. — The Danes descendins upon the coast and laking 
possession of Northumbria. 
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Door-posts support the lintel of the door, 
and telegraph-posts carry the wires along 
which messages are sent. Rough posts or 
stakes are sometimes set in the ground to 
mark the boundary between t\vo estates. A 
direction post on country roads may prevent 
us from losing our way. In football, posts 
is a term given to the goal-posts or the flag- 
posts, and in lawn-tennis to the supporting 
posts of the net. 

In olden days it was the custom to post 
notices on a tree or wooden post outside the 
house of the mayor or sheriff. To-day we 
post public notices on a notice board, where 
they will catch the eye of those concerned. 

When a ship is overdue a certain length of 
time she is posted or listed on Lloyd’s list as 
missing. In some clubs, the names of members 
who are late in paying their subscriptions 
are posted on a board. The forgetful member 
is then said to be posted. 

From L. posiis door-post, perhaps from 
pos[i)l-us placed 

post [2] (post), V. A fixed place or 
position ; a fixed place on a road where 
horses were formerly kept for travelling ; 
an established system of carrying mails or 
dispatches ; a particular collection or 
delivery of letters ; the post-office ; one 
who carries letters or dispatches ; a military 
or trading station ; the place where a single 
soldier is stationed ; an office or situation ; 
a bugle-call. adv. With speed, v.t. To place 
in a certain position ; to send (a letter) by 
post ; to transfer (accounts) from a day book 
to a ledger, v.i. To travel with post horses ; 
to hurrj’. (F, postc, paste aux chevattx, 
bureau dc paste, caurricr,Jacteur, place ; a taute 
Vitesse ; placer, paster, cxpddicr, porter nu 
grand livre ; voyager en paste, se presser.) 



Poit-«hn!»c. — A po»t-chii!ie In dtfitcullie* flurinx the 
rre»t mow tform o( 153G. 


In olden driy.s, when travellers had to rely 
on hor'vcs. the'only way of keeping up .a gooil 
speed over long di*;tanccs was to li.rve relays 
of .animals obtainable at certain fixed jx>‘.ts 
along the road. Tlie-e wdiich were 

nsnally at inns, pave their name to man",- 
tiling-, connected with this feinn of tivivel, and 
abo to the system of ratrying mails. 

p.uri'on matnt.nned on a frontier or in 
.< li'j tile re.'tntty i'- pet. Th" paint at 


which a sentry is stationed is his post. In a 
figurative sense, we may speak of any place 
where we are kept by duty as our post. Some 
boys and girls, on leavdng school, may fake a 
post at once ; others settle dowm to study 
for a trade or profession. 

A naval officer appointed to command a 
sliip is said to be posted to it. In former days 
to post was to travel as quickly as was possible 
— ^that is, with frequent change of horses. 
To-day we sometimes say we post .along, 
meaning we are Imrrving. In horse-riding, 
to post is to rise and sink in the saddle in 
accordance with the movements of a trotting 
horse. 

In camps and barracks, the first and 
second bugle-calls, giving notice of retire- 
ment for the night, arc called the first post (».) 
and the last post (n.). The last post is also 
sounded at military funerals. 

A book-keeper • is said to post . up his 
accounts when he enters the various items 
in their proper account in a ledger) at Hic 
end of the day. In a figurative sense, to post 
up a person is to supply him with the latest 
news. To ride post once meant to ride with 
horses supplictl from posts on the ro.uj. 
To-day to ride post is to ride at full speed. 

Before the days of railways a post-boy (n.). 
or a post-rider hi.), wlio rode on ono of the 
horses of a vehicle Known as a post-chaise 
pulled by post-horses {n.pL), could be ob- 
tained at any post-house («.), where relays 
of horses were available, on a post-road («.)• 
'The arrival of a mail coacli was announced by 
a post-hom («.). The horses were often driven 
post-haste [adv,), or at top speed, from one 
post to another, where they were changed. 
On good roads a post-haste (adj.) jounicy 
might average ten miles an hour. To say 
wc will go with post-haste («.) is an old- 
fashioned way of saying wc will go with all 
possible speed. 

Letters nowadays arc carried in a post-bag 
(»!.), or mail-bag, by a postman («.) or po.'t- 
woman {«.), wiio delivers or collects thiin 
from a post-office {«,), whicli is in cluitge 
of .1 postmaster {«.) or a postmistress (n-)- 
The office of a jrastmaslcr is a postmastfr- 
ship (n.). A post-bill (m), or list of registeic-.i 
letters and parcels, is sent out with even’ 
mail from a post-oflice. When ''•e sIH-.'I- 
of the post-oflicc, we mean the jxntal service 
generally or the government department 
charged with the transmission of the iw-t* 

A boat that carries letters on a sea-ronte 
.at fixed tiim-s is called a post-boat (r:.). ■' 

c.aril that is sent through the po-t vitli .a 
stamj) on it is a post-c.ard (e.). A post-free 
(ally) letter may Iv sent to some f/ivenitn' et 
<Iep.irtment-s, if the M-nder is t'ritmg 
government lunine', When tlie price of 00 
.article to !>•• seat by po.t i'. advetti-e<! 
so mueb ivsst-free, tin’, jxi.t.ige is p.iid bv t.-' 

! ender. ?.fost letters and jx>- < ■» ai.b- an* J'O'.t" 
paid (ad;.), t'at is, tSie josta-e n paid to 


lelvanci-. 
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PoUnmn. — 1. A postman, or dak-ruoner, of India. 2. A Swedish boy postman in his dos-drasvn cart. 3. A 
mounted postman of Algeria. 4. An Alaskan postman, with his mail sleigh, in a remote settlement of the 
far north. 5. A postman of the rural districts of the Island of Crete, 


A mark, called a postmark («.), is made on 
a letter to render the stamp unusable a 
second time, and to show at what time and 
in what district the letter was posted. 
Machines are now used to postmark {v.t.) 
letters in large offices. A post-town (w.) is 
one in which there is a head post-office, that 
is, one in which the post-office is not a branch 
office of another. 

From F. paste, from Ital., L.L. pasta (= pasita). 
from L. pos(i)tus, p.p. of ponere to place, set. 

post-. This is a Latin prefix meaning after, 
aftenvards, subsequently, in relation to time 
and order, and behind, back in relation to 
place or position. (F. post-.) 

Writers and artists who live subsequently 
to the -best period of art and literature of 
their country are said to belong to the post- 
classical [adj.) period. This word is used 
especially of the artists and writers of 
ancient Greece and Rome. 

That part of the eucharistic sersdce which 
follows after the act of receiving the bread 
and wine is called the post-communion («.). 
To post-date {u.t.) a cheque signifies to give 
it a date Subsequent to the day on which 
it is actually draim. To post-date an ancient 
manuscript is to ascribe it to a period later 
than that when it was written. Many period- 
icals and magazines are given a post-date {«.), 
that is, a date later than the day on which 
they appear. 

Geologists used to speak of changes that 
were believed to have taken place in the for- 
mation of the earth’s surface after the Deluge, 
or after the period of floods and drifts, as 
postdiluvial {adj.). In ordinary language we 
speak of events that have occurred after the 
Flood in the time of Noah as postdiluvian 
{adj.). A man or woman who has lived in any 


period after the Flood may be referred to 
as a postdiluvian {«.) in contrast to an 
antediluvian. 

In a ledger a post-entry {n.) is an entry, 
usually out of date or order, and referring 
to some time before the entry was actually 
made. A post-entry for a race is a late entry, 
which must usually be accompanied by a 
fine. 

In Jewish history, the post-exilian {adj.), 
or post-exilic {adj.), period came after the 
Exile or Captivity of the Jervish race in 
Babylonia (586-538 b.c.). To post-fix {v.t.) 
a letter or sj’Uable is to add it to the end of a 
word. The letter “ s ” is a common post-fix 
(«.) in forming the plural in English words. 
A suffix may also be called a post-fix. 

In the geological history of the world 
the post-glacial {adj.) period was that succeed- 
ing the Ice Age. Some people like to take a 
postgraduate {adj.) course of studies, that is, 
a more advanced course after they have 
obtained their degree and become graduates 
of their university'. 

Some people believe that after the 
millennium described in the Revelation of 
St. John (xx, 1-5) wfll come the post- 
millennial {adj.) time. According to the 
doctrine called post-millennialism («.), and 
believed by a post-mUlennialist {71.), Christ 
will appear again and reign over the kingdom 
of the world. 

The opening of a kitten’s eyes is post-natal 
{adj.), that is, takes place after birth, A 
money settlement by a husband on his wife 
is called a post-nuptial {adj.) settlement. 

The term post-oral {adj.), used in zoology, 
means behind the mouth. Severe pain may be 
caused by post-orbital {adj.) inflammation, 
■which is inflammation beffind the eyeball 
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The Post-pliocene {adj.) strata of the earth’s 
crust are those lying immediately above the 
Pliocene. Some geologists use this -word of all 
the deposits from the end of the Pliocene 
until the present day. 

The act of placing after, or the condition 
of being placed after, something else is 
postposition [n.). In grammar, a word, or 
a part of a word that cannot be used alone, 
placed after another word is called a post- 
position, or more rarely, a postpositive (j 7 .). 
In the word childlike, the sufhx like is post- 
positional (adj.), or postpositive (adj.), that is, 
suffixed, or appended, to child. 

Anything done or happening after dinner 
is postprandial (adj.). This word is generally 
used jokingly as when an after-dinner speech 
is called a postprandial oration. The Post- 
tertiary (adj.) strata of the earth’s crust arc 
those subsequent to the Tertiarj^. This word 
may be applied to the geological period 
extending from the close of the Tertiary 
Period until the present day. 

postage (post' aj), n. The charge made 
for convoying letters or packages by post. 
(F. port dc lettre, port, affranchissemeni.) 

The postage payable on letters and parcels 
in Great Britain, Northern Ireland and the 
Irish Free State is fixed by their weight. The 
fee is usually paid by affixing to the letter or 
parcel a postage-stamp («.) of the value re- 
quired. In most towns there are several 
postal (post' al, adj.) deliveries each day. 

Small sums of money may be sent through 
the post by means of a postal order («.), 
which may be bought and cashed at any 
post-office. Postal business between all the 
most important countries of the world is 
controlled and regulated bj'- the Postal Union 
(n.), which was founded at Berne, in Switzer- 
land, in 1S7.}. 

For postal purposes the country is divided 
up into areas, each called a postal-district («.). 
London contains .several districts, each 
Ixiaring a geographical initial or initials — 
N., N.W., S.li., S.W., etc. — and each of 
these is again subdivided into sub-districts, 
h.aving a numlicr after the district, such as 
S.\V.i2, \V.5. S.E.io, N.W.8, etc. This sub- 
division greatly simplifies the addressing and 
sorting of London letters. 

From post {2J. 

post-bag (post' b.'ig). For this word, 
post-boy, etc., ser under post [2J. 

post-communion (jxjst k6 mii' nydn). 
For this word, post-date, etc., see under post-. 

postcon (}K>s ten'), n. .^n Afghan cloak 
generally m.adc of f>hee;>skin with the lltece 
left on. 'other forms are postin (pos tin'), and 
the incorrect poshteen (posh ten') and 
po'.htin (pO'.h tin'). 

IVt.-, / ''rr,: Jr.rl iiern. (torn f e-'.l shin, hide. 

poster 1 1 ] (p'l it ' «'r). n. A large placard or 
printed hill displayed an a notice or advertr e- 
na-nt ; one who {»?< ts or stirhs up ‘ucU 
}'■! ••-■.ltd . or hitJ"' : a 
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Some of these posters are of such artistic 
merit that the street hoardings have been 
called the poor man’s picture gallery. A well- 
known war poster is shown on page 5SS of 
Volume I of this dictionary. 

From post [e] and -cr. 



Potter.— On© of the manr rccruiline poitcre iitutd 
in the early dayt of the World War. 


poste restanto (post r(is tant'). n. A 
department in a post office wdicrc letters, -so 
marked, arc kept until called for, (!'• 
posie rcsiante.) 

A person iibout to visit a strange town and 
uncertain of his future address may ha'C 
his letters addressed to him .at the poste 
rcstante of the post-oFicc there. , 

F. = rem.alniiig in post, 
posterior (pos tOr' i dr), adj, Eater in 
lime or order; happening after; Kilu.atcd 
behind, n.pl. The bullocks. (F. poslenrur, 
suivant.) 

We may say that St. Augustim;’;: Christian 
mission to Britain was poslerior to the 
coining of the Saxons. In an.atoiny 
terior is );encr:dlv oppiried to anterior, ana 
refers to the hind one of two siinilar otg.an'-; 
The rudder is placeil posteriorly (iwi t''r 
i dr li. adv.) or Indiind on .a ship. Fosteriority 
(jH)S ter i or' i li. n.) is the state of E-ini; .■•fter, 
or later in time, and is the opjiodtr of 
priority. 

L. ct>’:Tip,\r.iti\e of piutetus r.i)l>'")t!''t>t, liiit kr. 
pontority (jw)-! ter' i li), n. Th'- t.-j'" 
which d'.'TC'-nds from a common am e - tot ; t! •' 
gi-nerations that follow after; 

(!•’. deree>:!ar;re. j -ni'rit/,) 

In the -.vidt- t of the v.orii, vc 

vay th.at all the {v.fjple in the world ate tla 
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posterity of the first man. Great inventors 
like Edison and iMarconi deserve the gratitude 
of posterity, or succeeding generations. Their 
o^vn posterity or descendants have cause to 
be proud of them. 

F. posteriti, L. posientds, from posterns coming 
after, rear. Syn. ; Descendants, successors. 

postern (post' em), n. A small back or side 
door or gate ; any door or gate wliich is not 
the main entrance ; a way of escape. (F. 
poteriie.) 

Castles built in the Middle Ages usually 
had a postern, for use either as a short cut 
or as a way of going or coming on some 
private errand. The postern occeisionally 
admitted by a covered passage under the 
ramparts, and in an emergency vras a useful 
way of escape. 

O.F. posterne, posterle, L.L. posierula, dim. of 
L. poslera [porta) back door. 

post-exdlian (post egz U' i an ; post eks 
il' i an). For this word, post- fix, etc., see 
under post-. 

post-baste (post hast). For this word, 
post-hom, etc., see under post [2]. 

posthtunous (pos' tu mus), adj. Bom 
after the father’s death ; published after the 
death of the author ; happening or continuing 
after death. (F. posthume.) 

When a posthumous child is 
heir to a large property, his birth 
may disappoint someone already 
in possession. Charles Dickens’s 
unfinished novel, " The Mystery 
of Edndn Drood ” was a post- 
humous publication. Some 
authors receive posthumous 
fame, but remain unknown and 
unappreciated during their fife- 
time. A decoration conferred 
on a person after his death is 
said to have been awarded post- 
humously (pos' tu mus li, adv.). 

L. post[h)mnus, superlative of 
posterns coming after. 

posticbe (pos tesh'), adj. 

Counterfeit ; superadded to a 
finished work. n. An imitation ; 
a pretence ; a substitution. (F. 

Postiche, faux, rapport£ ; contre- 
fyfon.) 

A postiche decoration in art or architecture 
is usually some inappropriate or vulgar 
addition to an othemdse perfect work. If, for 
example, carved garlands of foliage were 
added to the columns at the western front of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, they would be postiches. 
Hairdressers sometimes speak of a wig or an 
addition to false hair as a postiche. The word 
may also be used in a figurative sense of any 
humbug or pretence. 

F., from Ital. ^osn'ccio, from L. posit-us placed, 
postil (pos' til), n. A marginal note made 
in the Bible or other book to explain the 
text ; a commentary ; a homily on the 
Gospel or Epistle, v.t. To make comments on ; 
to annotate. (F. note marginale, comment- 
aire : anuoter.) 


The writing of postils was a common custom 
with the old commentators, or students of the 
Bible. Later, the word was used for any 
commentary or exposition of the Scriptures, 
and hence for a homily, or sermon, based upon 
a passage of Scripture, especially on the 
Gospel or Epistle appointed for the day. 

O.F. postille, from L.L. postilla ; derived by 
some from L. post ilia = after those words. 

postilion (p6 stil' yon), n. A post-boy ; 
rider of the near horse or near leader drawing 
a vehicle. Another form is postillion (p6 stil' 
yon), [^.postilion.) 

In the days when the mails were carried 
on horseback the post-boys were called 
postilions. This name was retained when 
post-chaises came into use, and the post-boy 
was often mounted on the near horse or the 
near leader when four or more were used. 
Postilions are rarely seen now, except on 
state occasions, such as the opening of 
Parliament. 

F. postilion, Ital. postiglione, from posta = 
post [2]. 

Post-impressionism (post im presh ' un 
izm), n. A modem school of painting which 
aims at recording the emotional effect of 
things rather than their outward shape. 


Post-impressionism took shape rvith the 
work of the Parisian Paul Cezanne (1839- 
1906) in the last years of the nineteenth 
century. The Post-impressionist (post im 
presh' un ist, n.) ignores all the older theories 
of painting, and instead of painting nature 
as it really is he attempts to express on his 
canvas the thoughts and emotions called 
up by the objects be is painting. 

From E. post- and impressionism. 
post l i min y (post lim' i ni), n. The right 
to resume rights or privileges which have 
been lost. 

In ancient Rome a captive or exile who 
returned to his native country enjoyed post- 
liminy, t^t is, he could claim all the rights 
and privileges of citizenship which he had 
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Post'itnpretnonism. — A pamtiog entitled “The Family at Dinner,*’ 
by Claude Monet, an exponent of Post-impressionism. 
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lost during his absence. According to 
international law, postliminy is the right by 
virtue of which persons taken in war are 
restored to their former status and then- 
goods to their former condition on tlicir 
coming again into the power of their nation. 

From L. postlUnimwn, from post behind, 
Ilmen (gen. llmin-is) threshold. 

postman (post' man). For this word, 
postmark, etc., see under post [ 2 ]. 

postmaster (post' mas ter), n. A scholar 
of Alerton College, 0.xford. 

Perhaps L.L. poriionista one with a portion, 
postmeridian (post me rid' i an), adj. 
Of, or happening in, the afternoon. (F. 
de I'aprds-midi.) 

The postmeridian hours of the day are 
those after twelve noon, when the sun crosses 
the meridian. Five o’clock, etc., 
in the afternoon is usually abbre- 
viated five, etc., p.m. These 
letters stand for postmeridiem 
(post me rid' i em), an adverbial 
phrase meaning after midday, 
which is applied to all the hours 
from noon to midnight. 

From E. post- and meridian. 
postmistress (post' mis tris). 
n. A female post-office superin- 
tendent. Sec under post [ 2 ] . 

post-mortem (post mor' 
tern), ado. After death, adj. 

Talang place, done, or formed 
after death, n. The examination 
or dissection of a dead body. (F. 
apres la morl, apres dccis ; post- 
htimc : attlopsic.) 

Doctors speak of the changes 
that take place in a body post 
mortem, that is, after death 
has taken place. A coroner holds a post- 
mortem, that is, a post-mortem c.xamination 
of a dead body, when there is reason to 
suppose death wa.s due to violence, or if the 
cause of death is unknown. 

1., = after death. 

post-obit (post ob' it), adj. Taking 
eflect after death, n. A bond guaranteeing 
the repayment of a loan after the death of .a 
sjtecified penson. (F. coiUral cxdcutoire apris 
di'cls.) 

It sometime's happens that a jtcr.son who 
expects to be left jnopcrtj* on the death of 
another wishes to borrow money on the 
strength of his c.xpcctations. He signs a 
post-olnt bond or post-obit promising to 
pay to the lender the money advanced when 
iie'riatcives the proiKTty. Owing to the risk 
which the lender runs in the event of the 
hotrower dying b.- fore the other, a verj' high 
rate of interest i-t usualK' charged. 

1.. peel aln r. r.tnlii! dece.i-e. 
posl-ofnco (j>ost' of is), h'or this woril 

and post-paid ser under po-d 

pont-ornl (pT.t' or ;M). I‘or this word, 
post-orbital, etc., w under jxj.t-. 


postpone (post pon'), v.i. To put off 
to some future time ; to adjourn ; to delay ; 
to set in value below sometliing else. v.i. To be 
late in coming again. (F, remctlrc, ajounier, 
differer, mettre apris, esdnier moins.) 

We ma 3 ' postpone a picnic if the day for 
which sve had planned it is cold and wet. 
To say that a person postpones, that is, 
subordinates his own interests to those 
of public welfare is to use the word in a sense 
in svhich it is rarely used to-dar’. Doctors 
say that the attacks of a disease which recurs 
periodically postpone if thej’ gradually 
become less frequent. Postponement (post 
pon' ment, n.) is the action or fact of dclaj-ing 
or deferring to a future time. 

From L. post after, pOnerc to put. Svx. : 
Adjourn, defer, dclaj-,' suspend. 



Fostpooement. — ^Tbe Bisbop of London nnnouncInR ibe postpone* 
ment of the coronation of Kine Edward V/I, at a rebcartal *n 
Wctlmintlcr Abbey, June 24ib, 1002. The ceremony actually 
look place on Auyuil ^tb. 

post-position (post p6 zish' un). her 
this word, postprandial, etc., see under jxwt-. 

post-road (post' rod). For this wont 
see under post [aj. 

postsconium (pV.l sO' ni iim), n. That pnt 
of a theatre which is behind the scenes. (!'• 
postscinimn.) 

This word is u,scd chiclly in reference to tee 
back of the stage of an ancient Greek fhe.itre. 
b. postsciienuim, from post hctiiml, jfrnri. t'C- 


skrr.i stage. 


postscript (post' skripl), >i. An addition 
to a letter after it has l)ecn signed ; a j'art 
or apjKTidix added to a book or comirritson 
after the main work is finislied. (!•'. poi!- 
scriptum.) 

A careful letter-wriler dcH-s not nerd to 
a'ld a pf>;itscript. imk-is some imjvftant 
piece, of lu-ws comes to Iwnd at the la-.t me- 
ment. b'rancis I’acon in t 

C’''.,ay on cunning. jKike-.i fun .'it tt tt'-f-wn!e::i 
wlio jiut the nio-.l important matter into 'o'" 
poit-.cript. IVmlts rle.-ilttli; with the rvenli 
of our own lime '•ometimm. ntxd jv, l- crii !'' 
tohrinr; them right up t'> date, A posltcfigt’' 
(p',st J krip' t.'t, (i./;,)chaj'!er to.'i bvili 




POSTULATE 


POT 


written while the rest of the book is in 
the press. The word postscript is often 
abbreviated P.S. 

L. postscrjptiivi -written after, 
postulate (pos'tu lat, n. ; pos'tu lat, v.), 
n. A position or supposition, assumed as 
self-e-vident and needing no proof ; a 
necessary condition ; a hypothesis ; in geo- 
metry, a claim that a simple operation can be 
carried out. ’ v.t. To demand ; to take as 
granted ; to claim ; to assume the possibility 
of. (F. axiome, posliilat; demander, postuler, 
s’arroger.) 

It is a postulate of scientific reasoning that 
similar causes otU always produce si mil ar 
results. In geometry, a postulate enunciates 
a self-evident problem, that is, assumes that 
a certain thing can be done, such as, for 
example, describing a circle round any 
centre and at any distance from that centre. 
The science of logic postulates or takes for 
granted that all men’s minds function in the 
same way, although this cannot be proved. In 
geometry, we postulate that parallel lines, if 
produced, -will meet at infinity. 

A candidate for admi.ssion to a religious 
order is called a postulant (pos' tu lant, n.) 
during a short probationary period. In logic 
and mathematics, postulation (pos tu la' 
shim, n.) is the act of assuming something 
wthout proof. In ordinary use it is the act 
of claiming, demanding or requesting. A 
postulator (pos' 'tu la tor, it.), is one who 
postulates, that is, one who requests or 
demands. In the Roman Catholic Church, 
the advocate who pleads for the inclusion 
of some holy person in the roll of saints 
is called the postulator. 

From L. posluliitus a 
claim, demand, from 
postulate to request. 

Syn. : V. Assume, claim. 

posture (pos'chiir), 
n. The position and 
carriage of the body 
or of the limbs ; atti- 
tude ; position, v.l. To 
place in a particular 
attitude. v.i. To 
assume an unnatural 
attitude ; to pose. 

(F. posture, pose, 
position; faire prendre 
line posture a ; poser.) 

A photographer 
usually asks us to 
take the posture we 
find most comfortable. 

If he himself arranges 
our head and our limbs 
in a suitable position 
he may be said to 
posture us. In old- 
fashioned dances like 
the minuet and the 
gavotte, the dancers 
posture or assume 
artificial attitudes. In 


a figurative sense, a man may be said to 
posture if he pretends to have a mental 
attitude from his real one. One who 
is fond of assuming artificial postures or 
one who poses for effect is a posturer (pos' 
chur er, n.). A posture-master («.) is a word 
rarely used to-day for a teacher of calli- 
sthenics or an acrobat. Such a one would be 
an expert in doing postural (pos' chur al, 
adj.) exercises. 

F., from L. positura position. 

post-war (post wdr'), adj. After the 
World War of 1914-18. 

What is practically a new era in the history 
of the world began at the close of the World 
War of 1914-18. Habits, fashions, changed 
ways of thinking about things, as well as 
the inventions that belong to this new era, 
are all described as post-war. For example, 
the use of radio for broadcast entertainment 
is a post-war development. 

From E. post- and war. 

postwoman (post' wum an), n. A woman 
who does the work usually done by a post- 
man. {F. faclrice.) See under -post [2\. 

From E. post [2] and woman. 

posy (p6' zi), 11. A rh5rmed motto or 
inscription ; a collection of verses ; a bunch 
of flowers ; a nosegay, (F. devise, petit 
bouquet.) 

It once was the custom to inscribe a short 
verse or motto on a ring. The inscription 
on the ring was a posy and the same name 
was also given to a collection of verse. Such 
a ring or a posy of verses was often sent to a 
lady as a compliment, accompanied by a 
bouquet of flowers. The word posy has now 
come to mean the flowers without the 
ring or the verses. 

Short for Syn.: 

Bouquet, nosegay. 

pot (pot). It. A 
round, deep vessel, 
usually of earthenware 
or metal, used for 
domestic and other 
purposes ; a drinking 
vessel ; the quantity 
held by such a vessel ; 
a cup offered as a prize ; 
a wicker trap used in 
catching certain shell- 
fish. A steel cap or hel- 
met of the seventeenth 
century, v.t. To plant 
in pots ; to put or pre- 
serve in pots ; to 
pocket (a billiard ball) ; 
to bring dorni by 
shooting ; to win. (F. 
pot, marmite, coupe ; 
empoter, con server, 
blouser, retnporler.) 

Pots were among the 
first things made by 
man, to hold what he 
drank or cook -what he 



Fotture. Tvro eirls m a alade, one in a littins and 
the other in a ttandinz poiture. 
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ate. To-day, we often speak of our kitchen 
utensils generally as pots and pans. On our 
tables at meal-times, there may be a teapot, 
a coffee-pot, a pepper-pot, or a jam-pot 

We plant flowers for growing indoors in a 
flower-pot. In manufacturing, metals and 
gla-ss are melted in large pots of graphite or 
fireclay. We may say colloquially that we 
have won a pot, meaning we have won a 
silver cup as a prize in a race or game. A 
farmer may say he enjoys his pot, meaning 
his pot of beer at the village alehouse after 
his day's work is done. Sometimes a pot of 
beer means a quart of beer contained in a 
pot. 

We pot jam directly it is made, to keep it 
fresh and wholesome. A billiard player, 
speaking colloquially, may say he pots a 
ball when he sends it into a pocket on the 
table. A sportsman, also speaking collo- 
quially, says he pots a bird or beast if he 
brings it down at close range. 

Pigs may be fed on the refuse grain from a 
distillery called pot-ale (n.). What is called 
pot-barley («.), or Scottish barley, is barley 
from which the husk, but not the outer 
coat of the grain, has been removed. It is 
used for making broth. In order to make 
tivo ends meet, an author may have to write, 
or an artist paint, a pot-boiler (it.), that is, 
a story or picture which will sell easily but 
has little artistic merit. 

A plant in a pot too small for it is said to 
be pot-bound (adj.) if its roots fill the pot, 
leaving no room for proper expansion. The 
pot-boy («.), or pot-man (n.), at a public- 
house is employed to wash glasses and pots. 
A man’s pot-companion («.) is one with whom 
ho drinlcs or takes his pleasures. A pot- 
hanger («.), or pot-hook («.), is usuallj’’ a 
large S-shaped iron hook, used to hang a 
cooking-pot over a fire, or to hang hams 
from the ceiling to cure. The curved strokes 
sometimes made by a child learning to write 
arc also called pot-hooks. 



Pot. — Iron helmets, culled Pott* wom hr Frenel* 
totdirr* In Jhe eurlr •evcnlecoth century- 

A herb, .such as mint, p.arsicy, or sage, used 
as .a il.avouriiig in cooking, is a pot-herb («.). 
A fletp hole in the rocky l'C<! of a stream, 
causetl by stones lH;in:; churned round and 
rounii ill the wafer, so tliat they I>ore flown 
into the rock, is called .a pot-hole (it.]. When 
(iti.iriyincn i.jy.ak of pot-holes, they rr.c.an 
fteep. conical holes or iiijKr's in a lied of ch.alk 
or limestone. 

.\ pubU''-hnu e tif .a low hind i < sonu-tiine.': 
cahed n pot-house («.), Pot-hunter (rt.) is .a 


term used by sport^en, for one who, 
without regard to the'rulcs of sport, shoots 
anjdhing that comes his wat’, in order to have 
a full bag at the end of the day. Those who 
enter all competitions where prizes arc given, 
not for love of the sport, but in order to win 
the prize, are also called pot-hunters. 

Another name for black-lead or graphite 
is pot-lead (n.), especially for the black-lead 
used for polishing the under-water parts of a 
racing yacht, to reduce friction. 

A cooldng pot is covered with a pot-lid (i:.). 
If a person calls unexpectedly just before a 
meal he may be asked to lake pot-luck (ii.). 
that is, a meal served without any extra 
preparation for a guest. 

One kind of pot-metal (it.) is an alloy of 
copper and lead formerl}' much tiscci in 
making cheap brass goods. Common pig 
iron used for casting hollow-ware is now 
sometimes so called. Glass coloured right 
through while in a molten state by oxides 
mixed in with it is called pot-molal by 
glaziers. A shot fired at close range so Hunt 
it makes sure of killing, though it may break 
the rules of sportsmanship, is a pot-shot (>!■)• 
The shots that a poacher fires at roosting 
pheasants are pot-shots. 

The pot-still (ii.) is the original form of .stiU 
used in distilling spirits. In it the heat ts 
applied directly to the pot or vessel holding 
the mixture. It consists of a large coptier 
boiler, in which tlic material to be distthctl 
is evaporated, and a spiral of tubing sur- 
rounded by cold water, through which the 
vapour passes to be condensed. 

Talc and magnesium silicate and so.ap.stone 
in granular form arc called potstonc {«•)> 
for the reason that, being soft and easily cut, 
they can readily be made into cooking-pots. 

A pot-valiant (adj.) person is one who has 
been made courageous by drink. The contents 
of a full pot make a potful (pot' fiil, »!•)• 
A.-S. poll and T. po! ; .nkin to Dutch pol, 
Nor.se poU-r, G. poll, iiossihly also to L. p'-'Uit 
drink and Gr. poloi drinking cap. 

potablo (pu' tahl), adj. Drinkable : fit 
todrink. «. AnytJiing drinkable; alx;vcrage. 
(F. potable; boissou, bretit’a;;e.) 

This word is rarely used to-day. 1 he 
quality of Ixiing potable or drinkable is 
potablencss (po' tabl nes, «.). 

F., from pCihihiln from L. potore to drink- 
potago (po tazli), 11 . Soup. (F. poUi.^'e.) 
1'. collective n. from pot pot. 
potnmic (jjo tarn' ik), adj. Of or relating 
to rivers. (F‘. jjuvial.) 

This word is seldom used except in 
.scientific language. Tlie scir-nce I hat i'- 
concernrti witii tiie .studv of rivers is c.'iUed 
polamologj- (pot a mol' d ji. i:.). 
l-'rom (»r, prt.imo^ rtss-r and -re, 
potanh (pot' .’i-h), ri, .^n ;d!;.'d:i!c rn!'- 
sfaiice containing ■iuin c-arlKinats in -a 
crti'Ie form; jnitilied pda’aiim rarh'csstr' 
or {wlassinm hydrrjxide. (l-\ p. l.tsse.) 
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Potash was at one time obtained almost 
exclusively from the ashes of plants, which 
consist largely of crude potassium carbonate. 
It is now prepared from mineral deposits and 
from the coarse kind of seaweed found oS 
many coasts known as kelp. Potassium 
carbonate mixed nith other salts is valuable 
as a fertilizer, and is largely used in the 
manufacture of soap and glass and other 
everyday commodities. Potassium hydroxide, 
valuable in medicine, is usually distinguished 
from the carbonate by being called caustic 
potash. 

An artificial mineral water, charged with 
carbonic acid gas, to which a very small 
quantity of bicarbonate of potash has been 
added, is known as potash -water (ii.). Many 
natural waters used for curative purposes at 
spas are potassic (p6 tas' ik, adj.), that is, 
they contain pot^ium salts. Potassium 
(p6 tas' i um; n.) itself is a bluish or pinkish- 
white metallic element. It is so soft that it 
can be cut with a knife, and has to be kept in 
petroleum because it reacts violentl}'- with air 
or -water, producing hydrogen, wmch takes 
fire. Pot^sium chlorate is often called 
chlorate of potash. 

From pot and ash, possibly after Dutch 
potasch. 

potation (p6 ta' shun), «. The act of 
drinking ; a draught ; a drink. (F. libation, 
lampde, gorgde, brenvage, boisson.) 

Falstaff said that if he had a thousand sons 
he w'ould teach them " to forswear thin 
potations and to addict themselves to sack " 
(II " Henry FV,” iv, 3). We rarely use the 
word to-day to mean a beverage, but we might 
refer to a person’s potations if he indulges in 
too much alcohohc liquor. Such a one 
might be said to have potatory (p6' ta to ri, 
adj.) habits, but this is a rare word. 

From L. potatio (acc. - 6 n-etn) from potare to 
drink. Syx. : Drinking, tippling, toping. 

potato (p6 ta' t5) ,11. A plaut with edible, 
starchy tuters ; the tuber or underground 
stem of this plant eaten as a vegetable. 
pi. potatoes (p6 ta' toz). (F. pomme de 
ierre.) 

The scientific name of the potato plant is 
Sqlanum tuheroswn. It is a herbaceous plant 
with compound leaves and usually white 
or rarely purple flowers. The only valuable 
part of the plant consists of the tubers, or 
potatoes, which are swollen portions of 
underground branches, the so-called eyes 
being leaf-buds. A native of America, it 
is said to have been brought to Europe by the 
Spaniards at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

Great damage is sometimes done to potato 
crops in America bj' the Colorado beetle, an 
insect also known as the potato-beetle (n.), or 
potato-bug [n.). Potato-bogle (n.) is a term 
used in Scotland for a scarecrow. Potato- 
ring (ji.) is a name now given to a silver 
ring or hoop used as a stand for hot dishes 
in Ireland in the eighteenth century'. The 



Potato. — The potato plant* showing the leaves and 
flowers* and (nsht) the tnhers. 


alcohol obtained by distillation from potatoes 
is called potato spirit (n.) ; it has a hot, 
unpleasant taste. 

Corruption of Span, paiata from native 
American batata sweet potato, 

poteen (p6 ten'), n. Whisky made in 
Ireland in an UUcit stiU. Another form is 
potheen (p6 then'). 

Wfaiskt’- made in the great distilleries of 
Ireland costs a great deal, on account of the 
high duty to be paid on it. The poteen costs 
less, because it is made in some secret place 
and sold privately. It is usually a raw, very 
strong spirit. To be caught making it or 
smngghng it is an offence against law% for 
which there is a very heavy fine as penalty. 

From Irish poitin dim. of pota pot. 

potence (po' tens), n. In engineering, 
a framework, shaped like a gibbet; in 
heraldry, a cross with ends like the head of a 
crutch; a stud in which the pivot of the 
balance-w'heel of a watch turns. (F. potence.) 

The arms of Jerusalem exhibit a potence, 
which is a word employed incorrectly for 
a cross potent (po' tent, adj.), potented (p6' 
tent ed, adj.), or potentee (po ten ta, adj). 

F = a crutch, a gibbet, from L. poientia power 
(in L.L. a prop, support). 

potent (po' tent), adj. Powerful ; 
forcible: having great influence; strong; 
convincing ; into.xicating. (F. puissant, 
fort, convaincant, enivrant.) 

This word is seldom applied to persons 
to-day, but we speak of an orator exercising 
a potent or powerful influence over his audi- 
ence. We may bring fonvard potent or 
forcible objections to a course of action 
suggested, and have potent or convincing 
reasons for wishing to do something else. 
A potent drug is a strong one, often with 
valuable medicinal properties, but a potent 
drink is one that has an intoxicating effect. 


POTENTILLA 


potter 


A speech that influences those that listen 
to it and a drink or drug that has a powerful 
effect upon those people that partake of 
it may be said to have potency (p6' ten 
si, n.). Potence (p6' tens, n.) is another form 
of the word which is seldom used to-day. 
Anyone who, or anything that, acts power- 
fully or in an influential manner acts 
potently (p6' tent li, adv.). 

Any independent ruler or monarch is a 
potentate (p6' ten tat, «.). A man may be 
said to have potential (p6 ten' shal, adj.) 
ability if he has ability which he has never 
yet had any opportunity of exercising. A 
stone standing on the edge of a precipice has 
potential energy, that is, energy which can 
be brought into action by pushing the stone 
over the edge. In grammar, the subjunctive 
mood is sometimes called the potential 
mood or potential (ji.), when used to express 
possibility. 

In physics, a potential or potential function 
(«.) is the sum of the massed elements or 
charges of an attracted body, each divided 
by its distance from the attracted point. 
The electrical device called a potentiometer 
(p6 ten shi om' e t6r, «.) has a contact sliding 
along a coil of wire. It is used to obtain a 
pressure equal to a given measured pressure. ^ 

The state of being potential or possible 
is potentiality (p6 ten shi al' i ti, «.). 

A potentiality is a possibility. To potentialize 
(p6 ten' sha llz, v.t.) is to make potential, or 
to give potentiality to someone or something. 
A private soldier with intelligence and 
ambition is potentially (p6 ten' slial li, adv.) 
a commanding officer. To potentiate (p6 ten' 
shi at. v.t.) is to make possible or to render 
powerful or active, but it is seldom used. 

I., po'.ciis (acc. ciil-em) pres. p. of posse to be 
able. SvN. ; Cogent, influential, mighty. .\nt. ; 
Impotent, powerless, uninflucntial. weak. 

potentilla (po tin til' a), ii. A genus of the 
rose family, containing the silver-weed and 
the cinquefoil. (F. polcnlillc.) 

L.L. dim. oi potevs {acc. -ciit-cin) powerful. 

pother (poM'er; put/s' ir), it. A choky 
atmosphere ; fluster ; turmoil ; fuss. v.t. To 
make a turmoil or fuss. v.t. To fluster ; to 
confuse. .•\nolher form is pudder (pud' tr). 
(F. toha-hotiu, bronaha; fairc dii bruit, sc 
tribiiousscr : tarabuster, ahurir.) 

SvN : It. Jiustlc, distuibmce, fu'^s. 

potichomanin (pot i slid ma' ni a), it. 
craze for decorating the inside of glass pots 
ami v.ases, with designs on vamishcil pajxir 
or sheet gelatine, to imitate porcelain ; this 
process. (F. polichouutitic.) 

I', pniirboiitatite, from poUthe decorative cliin.a 
.and ij.'ouir tr.ize. 

potin (jK) tan), it. An alloy of copj>er, 
le.id. till, and silver, used in making ancient 
fJalfic coins ; old pot-metal. (F. potin.) 

I'., Jrojn f'e }, 

potion fj-'i' .sluin), n. A do e or draught 
of incdieiiie or other liquid. (!■'. potion.) 

In Sh.i'.e..j,.a:e'.s iragetiy, '* Kotneo and 


Juliet,” Juliet is given a sleeping potion, 
and, believing her to be dead, Romeo kills 
himself by taking a poisoned potion. 

O.F., from L. potid (acc. -dii-ciii) from root po- 
to drink. 

potlatch (pot' lach), it. Among certain 
North American Indian tribes, a gift, also 
a tribal feast at which gifts are cxctiangcd. 

This word is used especially of a feast 
given by a member of a North American 
Indian tribe who hopes to become the cliicf. 
His success depends chiefly on the number 
and value of gifts which he distributes among 
his guests. 

Nootka Indian patlatsh to give. 

pot-pourri (p6 pu re'), it. A mixture of 
dried flower-petals and spices ; a inedlcy 
of musical or literary compositions. (F. pot- 
pourri.) 

Placed in a room, inside a bowl or jar, 
pot-pourri acts as a very pleasant perfume. 
Figuratively, we use the word for a collection 
of literary extracts put together without a 
plan, or a medley of musical pieces. 

F., literally rotten pot. See olla podrida. 

potsherd (pot' sherd), it. A broken piece 
of earthenware. (F. tessoit.) 

When setting a plant in a flower-pot, a 
gardener may place a potsherd over the hole 
at the bottom to prevent the soil escaping. 

From E. pot and sherd. 

pott (pot). It. A size of writing or prinfing 
paper, bearing the watermark of a poc 
(F. pot.) 

Pott is usually fifteen and a Ijalf inchc^ 
by twelve and a half inches. Pott-folio ("•/ ” 
the size of a poll sheet doubled once, pott- 
quarto (n.) that of a sheet doubled twice, an J 
pott-octavo {it.) tliat of a sheet doubled tli’te 
times. 

pottago (pot' aj), II. A kind of fioiip. 
porridge. {F. potngc, pnirde.) 

F. polage. See potage, porridge. 

potter [ 1 ] (pot' Cr), it. One who maV' 
cartlienwaro pots or pottery of any t-'t'- 
(F. potier.) 



roller, — A poller eSepln* • rol tr 1^ 
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POTTER 


POULT 


Before the potter can begin his work, bis 
clay has to undergo very careful preparation. 
One of the chief ingredients of potter’s clay 
(n.) is kaolin, a fine, white clay, also known as 
china clay. The clay is moulded by a potter 
on a machine called the potter’s lathe («.), 
which carries a horizontal revolving disk or 
wheel known as the 
potter’s v/heel (n.). 

Certain diseases, such 
as potter’s asthma (n.), 
potter’s bronchitis {n.) 
and potter’s consump- 
tion (h.), are caused 
by the dust raised in 
making pottery. The 
potter’s field (n.), men- 
tioned in St. Matthew 
(xxvii, 7) was a public 
hurying-place far the 
poor or for strangers, 
bought with the thirty 
pieces of silver. 

From E. poi and -er. 

potter [2] (pot' er), 
ti.i. To work in an 
aimless way; to loiter 
about, v.i. To waste 
(time) on trifles. (F. 
iripoier, fldner: 
s'amuser d.) 

Said to be frequentative of obsolete poie, A.-S. 
potion to push, thrust. Svx. : Dawdle, idle, 
loiter, trifle. 

pottem (pot' em), adj. Relating to 
potters or pottery. 

This w'ord is not used now, either in con- 
versation or writing. Pottem-ore (w.) is a 
miner's name for an ore which becomes glassy 
when heated, especially a lead-ore which 
potters once nsed for glazing their ware. 

Perhaps irom potter [l], as leathern from leather. 

pottery (pot' er i), «. Earthenware ; a 
place where earthenware is made ; the 
occupation of a potter. (F. poterie, 
faience; poterie, falencerie.) 

Pottery includes drain-pipes, roofing and 
ornamental tiles, terra-cotta, common earth- 
enware articles, china-ware, and porcelain. 
It is practically imperishable, \Vhat we 
know of the art of ancient peoples has been 
Itemed largely from their pottery. The 
district of Staffordshire called the Potteries 
is the great centre of our pottery trade. 

From F. poterie, collective n. from pot. 

pottle (pot' I), n. A liquid measure of 
rivo quarts ; a large tankard ; a smaD 
fruit-basket. (F. pot, petit panier.) 

An. innkeeper nowadays would be sur- 
prised to hear a customer order a pottle of 
ale. The measure has gone out of use, but 
at one time it was quite common for refresh- 
ment to be served up in a tivo-quart tankard 
called a' pottle-pot («.). 

OF. potel, dim. of pot pot. 

potto (pot' 6), 11. A little animal like a 
lemur, native of West .Africa. 


The chief peculiarities of the potto [Pero- 
dicticiis potto) are the absence of a first finger 
to the hand, and the curious spines on its 
neck vertebrae. These poke out beyond the 
skin and form a series of little lumps. Their 
use is quite unknown. The potto is a sluggish 
animal, sleeping aU day and creeping slowly 
about at night. 

Native word. 

pouch, (pouch), n. 
A small bag ; a pocket ; 
a purse ; the sack- 
like receptacle in 
which the marsupials 
cany' their young ; a 
sac or cj'St in plants. 
v.t. To put in a pouch 
or pocket ; to pocket ; 
to swallow, v.i. To 
hang in a pouch-like 
form. (F. petit sac, 
poche, bourse, sac; 
enip ocher , avaler; 
bouffer.) 

The sportsman car- 
ries his cartridges in 
a leather or canvas 
pouch. The kangaroo 
and other marsupials 
carry their undevel- 
oped young in a pouch 
in the front part of the body. A seed-vessel 
which resembles a bag or purse is called a 
pouch. Fishes are said to pouch or swallow 
their bait. To pouch the bodice of a dress 
is to arrange the material to hang loosely 
over a tighter band. 

A person’s cheeks are said to be pouched 
(poucht, adj.} or pouchy (pouch' i, adj.), if 
they are loose and hang dorvu. The pouched 
mouse (k.) of Australasia and pouched rat (ft.) 
of North and Central America are said to use 
their cheek-pouches for carrying food. 

O.F. poztche, poche a pocket, a bag. Sea 
poke [I]. 

poudrette (poo dret'),. n. A valuable 
manure consisting of certain solid material, 
powdered and mixed with charcoal, gypsum 
and other chemicals. (F. poudrette.) 

F., dim. of potidre powder. 

pouf (pooQ, rt. Part of a woman’s dress 
gathered up into a bunch or knot ; a head- 
dress fashionable in the late eighteenth 
centuiy ; a cushion or ottoman. (F. pouf.) 

F., in same sense. Cp. ptiff. 

poulpe (poolp), n. An octopus or other 
cephalopod, especially the common octopus 
{Octopus vulgaris). (F. poidpe.) 

F., from L. polypus. See polyp, polypus. 

poult (polt), n. The young of the domestic 
fowl, the turkey, and various game birds. 
(F. poulet.) 

This word is seldom used to-day. A man 
who deals in fowls and game is called a 
poulterer (pol' ter er, «.). Domestic fowls, 
including turkeys, ducks and geese, as well as 
bam-door fowls, that are reared for their 
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POULTICE 


POUND 


flesh and eggs, are known collectively as 
poultry (pSr tri, «.). During the day fowls 
strut about the poultry-yard At night 

they roost in a poultry-house («.). 

F. poulet, dim. of pottle, L.L. piilla hen. Sec 
pullet. 

poultice (pol' tis), n. A soft, moist and 
usually hot composition applied to reduce 
inflammation, induce warmth, etc. v.t. To 
apply a poultice to. (F. cataplasme ; appliqtier 
tin cataplasme A.) 

Poultices are commonly made by soaking 
bran, bread, or linseed in boiling water and 
spreading the mixture on a piece of cloth. 

From L. puls (acc. pult-cm) pap. 

poultry (pol' tri), n. Domestic fowls, 
etc. See under poult. 

pounce [i] (pouns), n. A sudden swoop or 
spring ; the claw or talon of a bird of prey. 
v.i. To swoop down ; to spring upon and seize 
prey with the claws ; to dart suddenly or 
eagerly (upon) ; to seize (upon). (F. serre, 
ilan; s'abatlre, fondre.) 

A talon or claw of a bird of prey has some- 
times been referred to as a pounce. When 
hawking was a popular sport, the word was 
used to denote the claws on the three front 
toes of a falcon or the middle one of tlie three. 

A hawk pounces on the bird it has observed 
from on high, swooping down and seizing 
it. Alert people pounce upon a chance to 
succeed, and critical ones pounce or seize 
eagerly upon the mistakes of others. 

pounce [2] (pouns), n. A fine powder 
formerly used to dry up ink on paper ; a 
powder used in transferring designs, v.t. To 
sprinkle with pounce ; to smooth with 
pounce ; to mark out or transfer (a pattern) 
by means of pounce. (F. poudre de sandaraque, 
ponce; poudrer de sandaraque, ponccr.) 

Before blotting-paper came into use letters 
were dried by being sprinliled with pounce, 
which consisted of finely powdered resin, 
gum sandarach, or cuttic-fi.sh bone, tlic ink 
thus being prevented from spreading. 

To pounce a design, a perforated pattern 
is placed over the plain surface and sprinkled 
with .a suitable powder, siniil.ar in composi- 
tion to jiounce, or made of pipe -clay, powdered 
charcoal, etc., which penetrates through the 
perforations and so marks ont the pattern. 

Hat bodies or brims were jiounced or 
smoothed by rubbing with pumice pounce, 
emery jiapef, etc. A fabric having a pattern 
or ground of minute sfxjt.s, as if sprinkled 
with ])ouncc, w;is dc.scribed as jiounccd. 

A box with a perforated lid, used for hold- 
ing and sprinkling the pounce in drying 
lellers was called a pouncc-box («.). The 
'•ame name was applied to a Ixix with a 
p' rforated toj> used to hold perfume. 

V.pct.cfr. from J. pdntteare iliec-r, acc. -rr-ctr:) 

j.iiimc'-. 

povind (tl (pound). 11. An ICnglish measure 
of weig.ht I'ontamin;; tixteen (mure, avoir- 
dup'U'- or twelve ounces troy; an Biighsh 
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money-value of twenty shillings, represented 
by the gold sovereign, v.t. To test (coins) by 
weighing. (F. livre ; essayer.) 

The pound troy is equal <0 five thousand 
seven hundred and sixty' grains, and the 
avoirdupois pound to seven thousand grains. 
The unit of weight is derived from flic 
Roman libra, and a contracted form of this, 
lb., is still the sign used to express weight in 
pounds. 

In the reign of William the Conqueror, the 
pound sterling was a troy pound weight ot 
almost pure silver (nine hundred and twentv- 
five parts to the thousand). This was sub- 
divided into two hundred and forty silver 
pennies, each weighing twenty-four grains— 
hence, one troy " pennyivcight " was actually 
the weight of a penny. The purity of the 
silver used decreased greatly as time went on, 
and in 1816 the gold pound took the pl.acc 
of the silver pound. 

The old pound Scots (h.) was worth twenty 
pence. In the strict sense a pound-cake («•) 
contains a pound each of flour, butter, sugar, 
and fruit, but it often means merely a nch 
plum cake. 

A.-S. pund ; cp. Dutch pond, G. pfuitd, L. pendt 
a pound, akin to pendere to weigh, measure. 



Fotind. — A Dutch rflfiice pound, in trhirh •ir«r *hcc? 
arc penned or Impounded. 


pound [2j (pound), n. An iriicto'-ed p-w'' 
where stniy cattle arc confined : a I’"' ^ 
of confinement ; in hunting, a jmsition fro'-j 
which it i'- difiiciilt toescajir- ; a space Ir-ty t' ‘ 
canal locks, v.t. To confine in or as lO y 
pound ; to shut in, (I'.Joiitri'ic. rr.cl", • 
I'iee; ntellte fit fnurnctc, eii/cnnct.) 

A farmer wlio It-ts his ca!t!>- 'ir.-.v »- 
trespass i>: liable to have them {■'iimdeii V 
imjviiimleU), tliat is, shat tip in the 
I>ound. They an.- no! icliM-'-d by the 1’*",”'* 
keeper In.), tmtil th'- own'-r I'lys ■> 
I'.trmerly g'>'.*'f'> in tattle (.tlait m lietr.'i y 
for rent’ were fila/t.-d in !!:•“ jinbh'C (sa'.'. • 
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POUND 


POURPARLER 


The word is employed in many figurative 
■senses. 

In hunting, an obstacle which cannot be 
overcome is said impound the field. A pound- 
net (n.) is a series of nets with a narrow 
entrance, set in shoal water as a trap for 
catching fish. 

A.-S. ptind enclosure. Pond is a doublet. 

pound [ 3 ] (pound), v.l. To crush into small 
particles by beating ; to strike heavily ; 
to pommel, v.i. To deliver heavy blows ; to 
hammer (at) ; to move along heavily. (F. 
pi/er, broyer, cog7ter, rosser ; f rapper a bras 
raccourci, marteler, aller cahin-caha.) 

Meat is sometimes pounded or beaten 
before cooking to make it tender. Many 
substances used in medicine are pounded in 
a mortar before infusing. 

Large pestles or stamps worked by 
machinery pound gold ore, crushing it into 
small particles. A blacksmith pounds away 
at the heated iron on his anvil, striking it 
with heavy blows. In a boxing bout a boy 
will sometimes pound or pommel another, 
dealing a succession of quick blows. A man is 
said to pound along if he goes ahead steadily 
with heavy steps. 

A.-S. pxinian ; cp. Low. G. piin stone chips, 
Dutch puin masons' rubbish. Syn. : Beat, 
crush, hammer,, thump. 

poundage (pound' aj), «. A fee, com- 
mission or allowance of so much in the 
pound ; a charge made per pound weight ; a 
customs duty formerly levied on imports and 
exports. (F. taux, commission de tant par 
1 livre}) 

‘ An aUosvance, discount, or commission 
may be expressed as a poundage, or a certain 
sum for each pound value, but it is now more 
usual to state it as a percentage, or so much 
per hundred units. In some industries the 
workers- receive an allowance or poundage 
of so much in the pound on the total earnings 
of the concern. 

At .one time many articles imported or 
exported into this country were taxed at the 
rate of one shilling in the pound of their 
value. This was called poundage, and the 
money thus raised went to the Crown, 
nominally for the defence of the realm. 

From E. pound [ 1 ] and suffix -age. 

pounder [i] (pound'er), n. A gun carrying 
a projectile weighing a stated number of 
pounds ; something weighing a stated 
number of pounds ; a person worth a 
specified amount in pounds sterling. 

The word usually occurs in combination 
w'ith a numeral. A field-gun may be described 
as a fifteen-pounder, that is, one discharging 
a fifteen-pound projectile. An angler may 
say he caught a two-pounder, meaning a fish 
w-eighing two pounds. A millionaire might 
be referred to as a million-pounder. 

From E. pound [ij and suffix -cr. 

pounder'ja] (pound' 6 r), n. One who or 
that which pounds. (F. balteitr, pilon.) 

pesUe, used to pound and bruise sub- 
stances in a mortar, or the wooden beater 


with which the cook strikes beef-steak to 
make it tender when cooked, are pounders ; 
the person wielding either of these imple- 
ments is also a pounder. 

From E. pound [ 3 ] and suffix -er. 



Pour. — Water pouring upon competitors in the 
amtuing event called " tilting the bucket.” 


pour (por), V.l. To cause to flow ; to send 
forth ; to send (out) in great quantities ; 
to shed or emit freely, v.i. To flow in or as ifi 
a stream ; to fall copiously or thickly, n. 
A do%vnpour ; the amount of molten metal 
poured at one time. (F, verser, emettre; 
cottier, jatllir, toniber drti averse, coulee.) 

Jellies are poured into a mould to cool and 
solidify ; water pours from a burst pijje when 
the thaw comes. An old proverb says that 
" it never rains but it pours," meaning that 
troubles seldom come singly. 

A person is said to pour out his complaints 
or woes when he speaks about them at 
great length to a sympathetic hearer. 
Crowds pour out of a theatre or cinema. A 
pourer (por er, n.) is a person who pours, or a 
device used in pouring. 

M.E. pourcn ; by some derived from O.F. 
purer, clarify, pour out, L.L. pfirdre to purify 
(L. piirus pure). Syn. : v. Flow, gush. 

pourboire (pour bwar), n. A tip , a 
gratuity. (F. pourboire.) 

F. pour for, boire (L. bibere) to drink, 
pourparler (poor par la), n. A pre- 
liminary discussion held, generally bertveen 
ministers of states, before formal negotiations 
take place. (F. pourparler.) 

Before a truce or armistice is arranged, 
infonnal pourparlers between people repre- 
senting both hostile forces generally take 
place. In th^e the parties seek to agree upon 
terms which may serve as a basis for the 
formal discussions it is hoped may foUow. 
F., from pour (L. pro) before, parler to talk. ' 
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POURPOINT 


POWDER 


pourpoiiif"'{poor' point), n. A quilted 
doublet of leather or cloth, worn in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. (F. 
poitrpoint.) 

A stuffed and quilted pourpoint formed 
part of a man’s ordinary dress, and soldiers 
wore one made of leather as a protection. 

F., from pour, for par, throughout, and 
poindrc to prick (L. per and pttiigere.) 

poussette (poo set), v.i. To dance round 
and round, swinging a partner with hands 
joined, as in a country dance. n. This 
figure in dancing. 

F., dim. of pousss a push, 
pout [i] (pout), 11. The whiting-pout 
{Gadus luscKs ) ; the burbot or eel-pout. (F. 
tacaud, lotlc.) 
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Pout. — The poutt or whitinK-poui, i» found off the 
coast of northern and we«tern Europe. 

The pout, or whiting-pout, is found in 
abundance off the coast of northern and 
western Europe. It is a small fish, somewhat 
lilie a whiting, but differs from it in having 
a deep, short body, short snout, and barbel 
at the chin. 

The name perhaps comes from the pouting 
appearance of the fish when it inflates the 
menibrancs covering tlie eyes and near por- 
tions of the head, as it can do at will. 

pout [2) (pout), u.i. To thrust out the 
lips in or as in displeasure or sullenness ; to 
he thni.st out. or prominent (of lips), v.t. 
To thrust out, especially of the lips. «. A 
thrusting out of or as of the lips. (F. 
bonder, fairc la luouc : allongcr : tnouc. 
bouderie.) 

When a person pouts it is usually a sign 
titat he is displeased or resentful. We say of 
anyone who is sullen or sulky that he is in the 
pouts. Children tnade to do soTOething that 
tlisplcases them often do it poutingly (pout' 
ing li, adr.). 

There is a variety of jiigeon called pouter 
(poiit'er. >1.) from its habit of puffing out its 
crop, wltieh is very large. Its comical ajipear- 
aiice is enhanced liy tile long wings and legs, 
so that the bird suggests notliing so much as a 
self-important jx-r-on .strutting alKnit in a 
pomjxms manner. 

M.IC. fout-ii : ep .\ -S. pCiIa pout it', Sued. 
p)i!n p.id. suppti-ed to denote ongiiially a 
sv.'.-!!:tig 

poverty (jxiv' <t ti). n. The st.ate of 
Ix-mg pxir ; w.int ; sr.ireity ; deficiency. 
(F. pauirfi.’, tr.i't'f/. tuauoiie, df.rlle.) 


Poor people are forced to live in poverty 
and their homes ma.y become poverty-stricken 
(adj.), or bare and poor in appearance. 
Many men who have risen to eminence in 
art, literature, or the service of the state 
had to suffer poverty and want in their 
early j'ears. A debate may fail to interest 
because of a deficiency or poverty of good 
speakers ; a farmer may reap only i>oor 
or meagre crops owing to the poverty of 
the soil. 

M.E. and O.F. poverty, L. paupertm (acc. 
iaUem). Syn. : Destitution. (Ic.arth, indigence, 
inferiority, want. Ant. : .‘\fllucncc. luxuiy, 
plenitude, richness, wealth. 

powan (pou' an). This is the Scottish 
name for the gxvymiad. Sec gwj'niatl. 

A form of pollan a related fish, 
powder (pou' d 6 r), 11. Any substance 
consisting of fine, dry particles ; medicine ta 
the form of a powder ; a cosmetic : gun- 
powder. v.l. To grind into powder ; to 
sprinkle with powder ; to decorate with fine 
spots, as if sprinkled with powder, t’-’- 
crumble to powder ; to use powder on the 
hair or skin. (F. poudre ; nwudre , pun, 
saupoudrer ; tomber cn poudre, sc poudrer.) 

Many medicinal and flavouring substances, 
pigments, etc., are prepared in powder lorfo, 
so that they will mix and dissolve easily. 
Medicines arc often given as a powdcc 
The substance called powder-blue («•). 
powdered smalt used as a pigment, ■ 

IS referred to as powder-blue (tidj.) ' 
resembles smalt in colour. 

Face-powder is kept in a powder-oo.v 
and applied with a soft pad ctdlcd a powaff- 
puff («.). A century or so ago it 
fashion for men and women to powder ltn'> 
hair, and footmen, flunkeys, and otl'ei)j M* ■ 
powder on occasions of ceremony. A 


ground to a design is somctime.s (loui 
presenting an appearance of linyiug 

sprinkled with gold or other metallic ito"'" '- 

' In the' day^ «■ 


presenting an appearance of linviug 
' ’ vith cold or othei 

In the' days 
muzzle-loading 
arms rifli-ineu am 
.sjiortsuiell potirr-^ 
jiowder into th'-t 
pieces from e 
powder-flask i'a) 
powder - horn 
gunjiowdt-r 1": 
tillcry was ■ 

a powder-carl !■' 
and on w.in-hip- 
boy calhsl a powg«' 
monkey (>'.) 
emjflov'd S'* 

giinriowiler (fotn 
powder-room !'• ' 
the men in rliargi- of the gun-".. 

Guujwiwdcr and other cxj'lo.isr- , 

manufactured in a powder-mill . 

‘lori.-d in a powder -magazine {n-h 
:,]x-ciaUy for tin- pnrjxe--. , : 

S'lme Imtli, inehidiiu; th'> ■' y 

Iiitt<-rii, In-ar patche'. o! tiny fiMilwr' c- ' 



Towder-horfl. — A rlchlr 
ornRrnenied r o w <1 e r> 
horn m«({e In IndiA. 
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POWER 


powder-down {7j.), which break off at the 
ends into fine dust. Powdering-tub (n.)_ is 
another name tor a pickling-tub, in which 
meat is pickled ob- salted. 

Some substances are powdery fpou' der i, 
adj.) in the sense that they rea^y powder, 
or crumble into powder. Snow is said to be 
powdery' if in very fine flakes, like powder. 

A miffer is often powdery, or covered with 
dust. The quality or state of being powdery 
is powderiness (pou' der i »-)■ 

K poiidre, O.F, poire, from L. pulvis (acc. 
-i'er-e»i), akin to E. pollen and Gr. pall meal. 

power (pou' er). «. AbUi^' to do or 
act ; a faculty or capacity of body or mnd ; 
strength ; influence ; authority ; dominion ; 
ascendancy a person, party, or country 
ha^’ing influence or authority ; in mathe- 
matics, the product of a number multiplied 
by itself ; mechanical energy as contrasted 
with manual ; an appliance gi'Ang out 
mechanical energy ; the rate or capacity of 
a machine ; the number of times a lens 
magnifies an obiect. (F. poitvoir, puiisan<x, 
force, autorite, influence, force motrice, 
grandeur.) 

Physical power enables ns to withstand 
fatigue ; mental power to grapple with 
problems of science or mathematics, and 
moral power to resist temptation and hold 
steadfartly to the course in life we have 
mapped out for ourselves. 

A political party is in power when its 
members form the Government of thecountry. 
Britain, France, the United States, and Italy 
are among the Great powers of the world, 
or most powerful states. The police have 
special powers, which means that, for the 
safeguarding of the public, the law gives 
them the right and authority to do certain 
things which the ordinary citizen may not do. 

In algebra, the square of a number is its 
second power, and the enbe its third power. 

If a distant object appears tu’eJve tunes 
as large in diameter when viewed through a 
telescope than when seen by' the naked eye, 
the power of the telescope is said to be twelve 
diameters. 

If A wishes B to act on his behalf (perhaps 
during A’s absence abroad), he may give him 
a legal document called a power of attorney 
(ti.), signed by himself (A), stating in which 
respects B may represent and act for him. 

The Word power placed before the name 
of a machine, as in power-lathe (it.), or power- 
loom (u means that the machine is driven by 
mechanical power. 

Electricity' used to produce motion and 
work is electrical power, itself created by the 
use of water-power or steam-power. ' The 
power-factor (u.) of a generator producing 
alternating current is the ratio of its actual 
output of energy' to the apparent output. 

Electrical power is generated in a building 
called a power-house (ji.), or power-station (n.) 
for use outside, A power-house usually 
supplies a works or undertaking close to it ; 
while a power-station transmits power on a 
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Power-Station.— An interior view of the great electric 
power-station at Niasnra Falls. 


large scale to a distance and may feed a 
whole district. 

Electric power may be generated, not onh' 
by steam or gas engines, but in various other 
ways. Where there is plenty' of water power 
and coal is scarce, as in Switzerland and 
Italy, dy'namos are driven by turbines, 
worked by descending water. Great efforts 
have been made of recent years to utilize the 
tides for this purpose, and in North .Africa 
steam power has been generated by' the 
concentration of the sun’s heat in large 
concave reflectors. 

A power-plant («.) is an assemblage of 
machinery and apparatus for generating 
power to be used close by or at a distance. 
The power-plant of a factory' is an equipment 
of steam, oil. or gas engines, etc., driving all 
the machines in it, and the power-plant of 
an aeroplane or airship consiste of the motors 
used to propel it. 

Electricity for the whole of London comes 
from a few large power-stations, in which 
very powerful (pou' er ful, adf), or might}', 
steam-turbines drive great generators. The 
power-rail (n.) of an electric railway track is 
an insulated rail from which trains pick up 
the current needed to drive them. 

-A powerful speech is one that impresses 
the hearers, or affects them powerfully (pou' 
er ful 11, adv.), greatly or intensely. The 
powerfulness (pou' er ful nfe, «.), or ability 
to exert power, of an engine of any' land can 
be measured by special apparatus. 

The lion of Aesop’s fable when caught in 
the net was powerless (pou' er les, adj.), or 
without power to escape. Hampered by' the 
net. he could only' struggle powerlessly (pou' 
er les li, adv.), till the mouse nibbled through 
the cords and freed him from bis state of 
powerlessness (pou' er les nes, it.). 

ISI.E. and O.F. poer from L.L. polere = L. 
posse to he able. Sx'x. : .\uthoritv, capacirt, • 
dominion, energy, force. Axr. Feebleness, 
impotence, weakness. 


PRACTICE 


POWWOW 


paw'v/ow (|io!i' wou). n. A North 
\r j n v\ Indian mcdicinc-man ; magic 
f.ir cart- of the sick; a conference, 
I’.iiuar <jr men y-niakini:. t'.i. To practise 
■r’ < rv : to hold a powuow. v.t. To treat 
un’i m (In sorru-r, siare/Anf. confncncc, 
(t'lr 

Ihi- Indian medicine-man or powwow 
Ire.itcd sHk people by conjuration, and the 
perloiniancc of niagic tiles. These ceremonies 
were al.'ai called powwows. Before any 
miportant event, .such as a council, hunt, or 
c.xiT'fiuioii to attack another tribe a con- 
Icr. nce railed a powwow took place. 

.Vmeric.an people who had to discuss matters 
v.itli the r<d man when he wa.s still a power 
m tlio land complained of the delays which 
'•n' acd while the Indian chiefs powwowed 
t'c'cth<-r before concluding a treaty. 

In the t:.s.A. flic word powwow is now 
'.i‘'ni vulloiphally for any conference or mcct- 
111'.;, r^p'.LMlly a ii'iny or fruitless one. ■' 
in Indi.rri v.-ord 

pozzolana (pot so la' na). ,i. A volcanic 
■ish u-.e(i for malting hydraulic cement. 
.AmKher frinn i.s pozzuolana (pot .swo la' na) 
'!• /Jourro.'niir.) 

This ash is named after Pozziioli, the 

Pozzo- 

of mariv voi ' ''""■‘•■'■‘-‘r' •" ‘he neighbourhood 
ahiminn contains lime, silica, 

.tluimna, etc., and vane.s greatly in colour 
Ihe ancient Komaiis u.scd it for stucco and 

puny" e-'n’' still employed for the .same 
purp.K- .IS ,t re.ii.sts the action of water 
praam (pram). This i.s another .spelling, 

*»t i'r.iui. Srf prniiifi] ^ 

.V ‘>f light petrol engines 

m.n.Vo nw'fivin’:;'’ P"-‘s'ic.abIe. tli.at is, 

!h.u',k t . .-.,f , before 


r"t)ithtti VV V '• "'on'dam 

.-•'1 im- ^ y T’'''-'!''.ihIe for ponies m:,v Ik- 
• •!' .’iiiWu, iV’.'V’ '"'’''■'S-cars. r>tf„re 

dwes^;:: 

■•!!!.•• p.elvv:: v-i. f-a-.ibiii,v 

.,1, V.a' ; '>'■ ^"-dly nw.,i. ami 

■ ’'■id:-.- 'j,. '■■'Ih'in m.'iV 


opposed to speculation ; skilled in actual 
work; rditual. {P. pratique, exp6rh>ienU.) 

A practical workman is one rvho possesses 
skill in the actual performance of his craft. 
Usually that skill is gained through practice 
and exjierience, although many workmen 
study and acquire a theoretical laiowledge of 
tlicir trade, and turn it to a practical use. 

The difference between pure mathematics 
and practical mathematics is that the former 
IS concerned chiefly witli abstract theories, 
and the latter with the useful application of 
theories. 

A practical tool is one that is serviceable, 
and can be used for the purpose for which it 
was designed, A person with a practical 
mind is usually impatient of mere theories. 
He aims at turning all things to account, 
i'or instance, he would probably scorn 
elegant clotlies, and choose his garments for 
their comfort and wearing qualities. 

, . ‘9. a man is practically (prak' ti 
Kai ii, adv.) penniless, means that, to all intents 
ana purposes, he is ivithout money. Bearing 
m mind the fact that there arc still a few 
grown-up people in England who cannot 
write, we say tliat practically cverybodV in 
^gland can write. Notions that can. be 
’'Vi O'" ‘"i practical manner, 

have the quality of practicality (prak ti krd' 
so-called joke that involves some 
kind of action in order to place the victim in 
a ?'■ position is called 

tosfllv^frr extended 

of w 'jf rbnnsm, such as the coating 

i''^ ’ paint merely because. tlic 
work‘* ^ appreciate the sculptor’s 
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PRACTISE 


PRAEMUNIRE 


of multipl3nng quantities ex- 
pressed in difierent denomina- 
tions ; ipl.) schemes ; artifices. 

(F. habitude, usage, pratique, 
methode des parties aliquotes, 

’stratagemes.) 

The established modes of pro- 
cedure in the navy are described 
as naval practice. It is a danger- 
ous practice to cross busy roads 
without paying attention to 
oncoming traffic. The old adage 
that " practice makes perfect 
is very true. We know that a 
cricketer who is in practice, or 
well-exercised in the game, is 
more successful than a player 
who is out of practice, or has 
neglected to keep up his skill by 
continued training. 

MTien we say that a certain 
suggestion is no use in practice, 
we mean that it would not work 
when put into action. 

A larvyer is said to be in practice when he 
is carrying on his professional work. When a 
doctor is consulted by a large number of 
patients we say that he has a large practice. 
A practician (prak tish' an, n.) is a worker, 
or a practitioner. 

Frorn'E. practise. Syn. : Custom, habit, mode, 
performance, usage. Ant. ; Abstraction, con- 
jecture, ideal, speculation, theory. 

•practise (prSk' tis), v.t. To do or perform 
frequently or habitually ; to put into 
p'ractice ; to carry on (a profession) ; to 
teach or learn by practice ; to exercise one- 
self in or on ; to train or accustom, v.i. To 
act habitually ; to form a habit of acting 
in "some manner ; to exercise oneself ; to 
exercise a profession or art ; to use influence 
(oh)‘; to impose (on). {F, pratiquer, mettre en 
pratique, exercer -une profession; s’exercer, 
entrainer, tromper.) 

A - 'person who seeks to advise others 
unnecessarily is sometimes told to practise 
what he preaches ; that is, to put into action 
for himself the very things he recommends 
for others. - Those who practise as well as 
preach are better qualified to advise. To 
practise a musical instrument is repeatedly 
to play exercises, or passages, on it, with the 
object of improving 'one’s technique, or 
retaining proficiency; \iTien we take a holiday 
. in France we are able to practise our French 
by talking to French people. A cricketer 
practises at the nets to keep in training. 

A doctor pursuing his profession is said 
to practise medicine. A practitioner (prak 
tish' un er, n.) is a practical or professional 
worker, especiallj' in medicine, and a doctor 
who regularljj treats both surgical and 
medical cases is called a general practitioner 
{«.). He is distinguished from a specialist. One 
who is- well-skilled in an^dhing is said to be 
practised (prak' tist, adj.) at it, and is some- 
times described as a practised hand, A 
practised rogue is an expert in roguery. 



Priicli«!ne. — member of the Oxford Oniremity crew practisins in a 
captive rowing mechine. 

O.F. practiser, L.L. practtcare from practicus. 
See practical. SyN. : Do, execute, exercise, 
perform, pursue. Ant. : Abandon, disregard, 
neglect, omit. 

prae-. A prefix meaning before or before- 
hand. The more usual form is pre-. 

Nowadays the Latin form prae- is chiefly 
found in terms from classical antiquity, such 
as praetor and praetexta, and in words still 
regarded as Latin, such as praemunire. 

praecocial (pre ko' shal), adj. Of or 
pertaining to birds whose ^mung are able to 
feed and look after themselves immediately 
after they are hatched. (F. pricoce.) 

Chickens are praecocial birds. Young 
chicks are well able to look after themselves 
as soon as thej' are hatched. They are 
distinguished from the featherless young of 
most nesting birds, which remain in the nest 
for some time after hatching, and are 
depenc^ent upon their parents for food. 

From L. praecox (acc -oc-em) premature, and 
E. sufiix -ous. See precocious. 

praefloratfon (pre flo ra' shun). This is 
another spelling of prefloration. See pre- 
floration. 

praefoliation (pre fo li a' shun).' This is 
another spelling of prefoliation. See pre- 
foliation. 

praemunire (pre mu nir' e), n. A writ 
or action against a person accused of asserting 
or upholding the jurisdiction of the Pope in 
England ; the statute on which this is 
based. (F, presmunire.) 

In 1392, during the reign of Richard II, 
^ Act of Parliament was passed which made 
it an offence to hold certain transactions 
with the court of Rome, such as the purchase 
of excommunications. This measure is usual!}’' 
called the Statute of Praemunire, but is only 
one of rnany measures for restraining the 
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gro%vth of Papal authority in England. 
L.L. for L. praemonere to warn in advance. 
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PRAIRIE 


PR/VSNOMEK 


isrc-cnorcicti (■'■rO r.o' men). HiiS is 
.-in'-li i'. : s v'lhr , oi'pnnon'.en. S.'r prenomea. 

T^rn.ono^^itoi'* ^ tuT). This is 

rn.iil'.i't ''dh: oi p.rej'D'P'jr, 

prn.Otn;:{,a (teC- teic:.' u- 

;:!i pnrp!' i-uriler v. orn in ancient Rome. 


'jT. prepositor. 
laj u. .\wl«letogA 


w: 


(*' rP'-. it.) 

I'lr. prr.etoNl.i v. v.orn ijy Homan 
ni.- ,1 fi.ifci, ! pr'.e.--,<‘^ engnted tn certain 

cerrov ' i>v <r -eLorn bov-' until about 
tle’ir fntt'Lnii. year, and by piris until 
inain.n;''. 

I„ Irani (itu- before, ni front, and ffrtiis p.p. 
o! .'rXiOv to weave 

jiraotcr (pro' lor), t:. A Homan magis- 
trate. • i-mnd in rank to the con.suls. Another 
lorin I', pretor (pre 'tort. (i''. prclcur.) 

■St fii'.t there vras only one 
p.r.ieti'r, the city rnactor. Later 


statute 

State, 


.MiePeT pr.iftijr v.'as .'ippo'.ntccl, 
to try c.v^r 1 between m.niciU 
alieiiN. ami evvntu'e.Wy there were 
r-o!n"'uri - a-, iininy” ai- riphteon. 

(t.npiti.illj- tin , tide w a.-' applied to 
.1 Ivonian consul as lonnuander. 
Cine? magistrates of motlern llahaii 
ciliea li.'i’.c hc' n calk'd piaotors, 
riio word praetorian (pre tor' 
i an. n'l't.), or pretorian tpre tor' 
i .in. j. tiirans relating to ;i 
prTn.-tor. Its ir.'e is most {amiliar, 
jiawcvcT, in its niilitaty sense, ns 
in the praetorian gate (n.), the 
Kate in front of the praetorium 
(pre tor' i t'mi, ii.). that is, the 
)''-ner,iS’;. lent, facing Ihc enemy, 
and in praetorian guard t)ie 
i'.iy.'uaid <>f the j-eiieml and 
afi'TV. .irdv of the i.'mperor. 

Tt'.- praetorians (n./f.). being 
virtually the only tionp-; in 
Ivcni'-, were .'ih!e to play an 
a.'tivc i'..rt in time., of crisis,' .and, 
wleu they came ronsiet 

!.'.r,'i ly of t'.arb.iriain, were in Ire- 
‘pie'it conllict with the jv-ople, 
I’r.ae'orial fjr' i a1 ' 

n '-'i ■,vith tie- .■.ame 


A . 


a) i 


u 


d.' 

the t, 

! 

fn-o!. 


o.y.) (s sometitnes 
meaning .as praetorian, 
term praemriuin is aho .-ippVKKj to 
of tie- jf.veriKir of a Koinrin 
tiiid to the f|!i,.r|, ;-, of tile piraetorian 


■ tit n. In 


yiragurniir. 


a M.d. 


1 trr to go. 
ff.aving 

; <.re.-ievj.,„.j 

of evintc ; 


in phil-.- ophv, 
I'f.a.rnr.aticnl 

■te.. me..ri**;rg 
'■ ! ji f 

■1 chet'iV ill 

■ r ! f.ftoiy. 

'f' f >•'■■■*1'. * *• .!♦ 


For instance, a history' written with the object 
of .showing the relations between causes 
and cficcts, and presenting the lessons that 
may be learned from historical eventa, is 
described as pragmatic history ; but a bistoiy 
wntlcn in a pragmatical way’ would be 
dogmatic, or show traces of conceit on the 
p.art of the writer. 

A pragmatic sanction («•) is a 
bearing upon some question of 
especially' one fixing the succession to a 
throne. In history', this name generally^ 
denotes the imperial decree of Charles VI of 
Austria, published in 1713. This settled 
the law of succession for the Austrian lands^ 
and enabled the emperor’s daughter, Maria. 
Theresa, to wear the crown. It was the cause 
of the War of the Austrian Succession 
(I740-.)8). Earlier dedsions .of 
p’, the State dealing with matters 

of public importance in tbc 
Roman Empire were also called 
pragmatic sanctions, but these, 
and later statutes bearing this 
name, are always accompanied 
by' .some qualifying word to show 
which of them is intended, 

A pragmatic philosopher, _ or 
pragmatist (prag'ma tist, «.), is a 
believer in tbc doctrine of prag- 
matism (prilg' ma tizin, «.). A 
.simple definition of this is 
" practical philosophy." The 
pragmatic method, or pragma- 
tism, is to consider the work- 
ableness, or practical results of 
philosophical principles, as being 
the only test of their truth. This 
pragmatistic (priig ma tis' tik, 
adj.) teaching is one of the newer 
forms of philo.sophy, and is re- 
garded ,-is a reaction against the 
purely intellectual schools of 
metaphysicians. As expounded 
by liic philosopher and psycho- 
logist William James (1842-T910), 
it ha-S found much favour in U.S.A. 

To pragmatize (prag' mfi tiz, vJ.) some 
imaginarN' thing is to rcprc-scnt it a.s real or 
actual. Certain old writers pm gmati zed Greek 
mytlw by trying to explain them .as distorted 
versions of actual, ordinary events. 

The quality of Ixiing pragm.-itical in any 
'en‘'e ol the word is pr.ar.matic.ality (prag 
m.lt i hrd' i (i, >1,). Prngmaticalness (prag 
la.ll'ikal n'''3, u.) generally rnc.rus dogmatism, 
oropinioiiativeness,;iUliotigh (lifpragmatical- 
ne'.s of a jihilii.nphtcaS theory would be il.s 
firaciic.d or utilitarian quality, and we might 
f.,iv that it v,;ri conceived praKmatic.nIly (prag 
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Prairie. — North American Indians on the look out 
/or bison on the prairie. 


The Canadian prairie extends through the 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, which are known as the prairie 
provinces (n.pL). This prairie is now one of 
the richest agricultural regions in the world ; 
although, like the prairies of the United 
States, which stretch eastwards from the 
Rocky Mountains, it was formerly an un- 
productive expanse over which vast herds of 
bison'roamed. Its only human inhabitants 
were the Indians of 
the great plains. 

To-day the Ameri- 
can prairies are 
traversed by rail- 
ways, but in pioneer- 
ing days, the white 
settlers crossed them 
in long caravans of 
covered wagons, 
which came to be 
called prairie- 
schooners {ii.pl.). 

The word prairie 
enters into the form- 
ation of the names of 
several animals and 
plants of the American prairies. There are 
three species of prairie-chicken («.) or prairie- 
hen (?:.), a North American grouse. The males 
are distinguished by long tufts of feathers 
and inflatable air-sacs at the sides of their 
neck. The scientific name of the species 
inhabiting the Mississippi valley is Tym- 
pamichus americanus. 

The so-called prairie-dog {n.) is a small 
burrowfing rodent of the genus Cynoniys, 
allied to the marmots. Prairie-dogs or 
prairie-marmots {n.pl.), live in large com- 
munities, their burrows sometimes covering 
Over a hundred acres of ground. Ground- 
owls, rattlesnakes, and weasels are found 
living with the prairie species (C. Lndovici- 
auus), and the snakes, at any rate, are known 
to prey upon the j'oung. 


The ground-squirrel of the genus Spenno- 
philus is also called the prairie-squirrel (m.), 
and the coyote {Canis latrans) is sometimes 
called the prairie-wolf {n.). The only native 
climbing species of American wild rose is the 
prairie-rose {n.), Rosa setigera. 

In political economy prairie value («.) 
means the value of land, in the sense of 
waste land or prairie, before any money in 
labour has been spent on it. 

F., from L.L. prdtdria meadow land, from L. 
pratum meadow. 

- praise (praz), v.t. To express approbation 
of ; to. commend the worth or merits of ; 
to extol or glorify ; , to worship (God), n. 
The act of praising; commendation; the ex- 
pression of admiration, worship, or homage. 
(F. loner, celSbrer ; louange, eloge.) . , 

Praise is generally conveyed by the spoken 
or written word ; applause may be expressed 
by the clapping of hands. We praise a. 
vmter by extolling the merits of his work, 
and our praise is the expression of real 
admiration. A wise and far-sighted act of 
statemanship deserves high praise — it is 
therefore praiseworthy (praz' wer Ihi, adj.), 
and may be said to have the quality of 
praiseworthiness (praz' wer thi nes, n.). A 
school prize is given in recognition of the 
merit or praiseworthiness of a hard-working 
scholar. . Usually it bears an inscription to 
the effect that he has worked praiseworthily 
(praz' wer thi h, adv.), that is, meritoriously 
or commendably. 

It is encouraging when people can find 
praisable (praz' abl, adj.) qualities in work 
over which we have taken a great deal of 
trouble. This word, which means praise- 
worthy, is, however, seldom used. In church, 
our praise, or glorification of God, is expressed 
largely by singing, as opposed to prayer, 
which is spoken or intoned. Many of the 
psalms and hymns are acts of praise or 
worship and adoration. The hundredth 
Psalm, for instance, is written entirely in a 
praiseful (praz' ful, n.) strain — it abounds in 
praise and jubilation. It should be sung 
praisefully (praz' ful li, adv.). that is, in a 
laudatory manner, and in a spirit of praise- 
fulness (praz' ful nes, «.). These three 
derivatives of praise are not in common use. 

Good deeds have often lacked praisers 
(praz' erz, n.pl.), or eulogists. The rare word 
praiseless (praz' les, adj.), means rvithout 
praise, or undeserving of praise. 

M.E. preiser, O.F. preisier, L.L. preiiare from 
L. preltum price, worth. Syn. : v. Commend, 
extol, glorify, laud, worship, n. Commendation, 
eulogy, laudation, praising. Ant. : v. .Blame, 
Mnsure, condemn, disparage, dispraise, n. 
Blame, censure, condemnation, disapprobation, 
disparagement. 

Prakrit (pra' krit), n. Any of a group of 
literary dialects of North and Central India, 
akin to Sanskrit. 

Certain Aryan vernaculars formerly spoken 
by the people of India have acquired a 



PraJrie*doe. — ^The prairie* 
do8f« sp-called« i« a ^rrovr* 
ing rodent wUch destroy* 
much vegetation. 
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PBAWN 


PHAM 


'.‘-i)-..! fo.rm ihrmiglv bein<? pvcscr\’cd 
h- IiUi.M--. V.-.. 'v-. nvo .-.oHccUvcly l:nou-n 
^ I’l \-.nt, <U'.- I'ldkrits. 

i;, ff.unil ni n-t' ic- 
K;;c;il p ■.rN of nn .-arlv 
i;ir It-:, pro'-o. 


Two PiaUrits 
elhtr, one for the 
liT.iroa.. ar.i the other 

anrurel, vu!;;ar. Cp 


, --U'p 




. A fir t -bottoinc vi barge 
Vnotl'icr spelling is 
pi ) 


\n'a.in 

(',1 

praam ' p _ , 

r’l-am' arc- > n'i '■ 'Vfi n Pnlrii and Ba/tic 
p.ji’t, for lr.i!i'’por* me cargo. Ihcy 'were 
me'i fot merlv a.'^ llo.iting balterics. The 
(Unghy of a yac In h sonir-timcs called a pram. 
P'ltdi fnnii;, from O Slav, proii’.u 
pram ''e' fpr.'iiii), n. A popular shortened 
form oi i.hi' word •porainbulatoi , .a small 
i.iii'bri 1 1 arriage for one or more 

iilMi' rhii'!:'-;,. 

prance ‘pi-insg c i. tM a liorsc, to rear 
iir'!v'ai' bv v)i*‘n-.Mie honi the hind legs; 
f<i ride <”i • I'r^ie ne.' hor^e ; to caper; Jo 
t.u or w.dd. pomp'fawly. v.t. To cansc 

(a h'T til planer '1 hr act Of prancing. 
(!'. ce rt!>,}c>\ i'n,i:i..uhi-, sc pni'niicr; pawbadc. 
il'tl-'-n ;,c cri!i!,-r.) 

A liirli-inettlrrl horse at a circus is made 
to prance round the rtns',, and may bo 
i!r=‘-ii!v(i .ss .1 prancer (prans' cr, ti.l. A rider 


ni<m a ca^vermg horse i.s s.tid to prance along, 
or if he causes the Imrsc to rear spiritedly 
h; prance-s his hor.se. Chtklrcn prance about 
in th-’ir oNTiteincnt when promised sonic 
t.p'.rial ire.at, but their movements arc very 
tliUennt from those ot the ostentatious person 
ulio pr.snrt s into .a room. 

!■;. '•tniirn;. i>rrhr.p', from an Anglo-K, form 
o! 

pr.andial (pi.'in' (li al), adj. I^clating (o 
diiiur;. <rc p'l.t- and jirepraiulial. 

pranl: [il (pr.tng):), v.t. 'i'o dress up in a 
•hos'.y inamirr; to dec!; (out) or adorn 
(vdih). v.!. To maV.e a show, /i.g.-pranked 
(pt.ineht) ; pranV.t (pr.'mgl.T). (1'. af/tihkr, 

/ t'rr; p-itndtr.) 

A vdbse h. llo mnv he said to pr.uil: luTself 
up to ! .) iti.'i f.-iir. tlmt is, t.he drc .srs lirrsclf 
tip !!i hrr fm'Tv. In .a fanciful .'■•itse we might 
• -v tlr.t ihr lintt- rr-up pr.in!:v. the fii-ld- with 
p I’d >1.- U’ v, in " 1 he fh>' '"tioii," wrote of 
■■b:e,d Pur-i)!.--,,-: , pnrp!.; prnnht with 

tiit of til'- p.a-,t ps.rlteiple is 
v.ri(rr,-_ eijM'daUv of 


prate (prat), v.i. To chatter idly ; to 
talk too much. v.t. To utter, in an idle, 
chattering manner ; to tell to little purpose, 
ji. Telle chatter ; an empty flow of words. 
(F. jascr, bahillcr : caqiietcr; hahil, coquet; 
havardage.) 

A pretentious person may be said to prate 
of matters about which he knows little. ^Yc 
can describe him as a. prater (prat' er, «.), 
or mere prating (prat' ing. odj.) pretender. He 
is so obviously unqualified to give a serious 
opinion about the subjects on which he 
talks pratingly (prat' ing li, adv.), that no 
sensible person attaches any value to bis 
prating («.), or idle chatter. We now seldom 
speak of a person’s prate, that is, profitl^s 
talk, but we say that he prates polite 
nothings, 

-AI.E. p/'oten ; cp. Dutch' praten, Dan. prate, 
Swed. prala to talk, chatter, S'VN. ; v. Babble, 
blab, chatter. 

pratique (prat' ik ; pra tek'), u. 
Permission to communicate with a port, 
granted to a ship, after quarantine or upon 
declaration that the vessel h.as not conic from 
an infected port, (F, pratique.) 

F. = practice, intercourse, L.L. practica. 

prattle (prat' 1), v.i. To talk childishljr or 
foolishly ; to babble, v.t. To tell or utter in 
this way. n. Cliildisb or trifling talk ; a 
babbling sound. (F. bahillcr, bavardcr, jascr; 
dire sotlcmcnt; babil, bavardage, murmure.) 

The prattle of a small child is pleasant 
to licar, but ivhcn older people prattle wc 
suspect that they laclc intelligence or a 
sense of responsibility. This kind of prattler 
(prfil' ler, n.) is mcrel)i an idle chatterer, 
and is liable to prattle scandal. 

In a figurative sense we speak of birds 
prattling in the woods, and say that a stream 
praU]c,s over its pebbly bed. 

l'requct)t.it:ve of prate. 

pravity (priiv' i ti). v. Badness (of food, 
etc.) ; depramty. (F. di'pravnlion.) 

'J hi.s word is seldom used. 

From L. priivilfi’., from pravus crooked, per- 
verse. 
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prawn (prawn), ii. A small slalk-cycd 
cnist.acean, rosonibling the shrimp, (F, 
crrt r'fe. pah’moit.) 

The coimnoii pniwn (l.eauder srrratus) is 
found in shallow watcr-s round the co.-lsI-s of 
J'.nel.uid. It i.<i larger tluin the shrimp, 
gniwing to a length of from three to five 
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PRAXIS 


PRAY 


inches. The carapace, or upper shell, of the 
prawn is almost transparent when the 
animal is in the rvater. Its colour is light 
grey with purple spots. 

The prawn propels itself through the water 
by means of six pairs of swimming feet, fixed 
to the hinder part of the body. Other species 
of prawn occur in English seas, and in the 
tropics large kinds are found. When 
boiled for eating, the prawn becomes a pale 
pink. 

M.E. pra[y)ne, origin obscure, 
prasds (praks' is), n. Custom ; accepted 
practice ; a collection of examples or exer- 
cises for giving practice in the rules of 
grammar. (F. pratique, exercise, exemple.) 

Certain laws may be said to be the em- 
bodiment of praxis or well-established usage. 
An exercise given in a school grammar- 
book is an example of a grammatical praxis, 
Gr. from prassein to do. 
pray (pra), v.t. To ask for or beseech 
earnestly ; to beg ; to make devout and 
humble petition to. v.i. To make a solemn 
request or offer a mental act of worship to 
God ; to petition (for). (F prier, supplier ; 
prier Dieu, prier.) 

Pray is a much stronger word than ask. 
We ask a friend to come to tea, but we pray 
him not to undertake some dangerous 
mission. If, in spite of our entreaty or 
prayer (prar, n.), he sets out on his mission, we 
pray to God that he will come to no harm. 
We may pray for permission to see someone 
and pray a friend to forgive us for some 
ivrong we have done him. The polite phrase, 
" Pray be seated,” means " I beg you to 
be seated.” One who prays in any sense of 
the word is a prayer (pra' er, n.), especially 
one engaged in prajmr, or the act of praying. 

During a period of distress people con- 
gregate in places of worship and pray to 
God for relief, that is, they address to God 
a solemn petition or prayer. Many prayers, 
such as the Lord’s Prayer, are set forms 
of words adopted for the purpose of praying. 
Prayers of this kind are recited at Morning 
Prayer and other church services, and are 
contained in a prayer-book (n.) or authorized 
book of services, the contents of which vary 
with different denominations. The Book 
of Common Prayer, containing the forms of 
prayer used in the Church of England, is 
often called the prayer-book. 

An assembly of people for the purpose of 
offering prayers is a prayer-meeting («.). 
^fohammedans use a prayer-mat (w.) or 
praying-mat (w.) to kneel on when saying 
their prayers. Many of these are beautifully 
worked and of great value. 

A person much given to praying is said to 
be prayerful (prar' ful, adj.), and probably 
wears a prayerful or devout expression. An 
earnest entreaty is made prayerfully (prar' ful 
li, adv.), or in a prayerful manner. The 
prayerfulness (prar' fill nes, ii.) of the 
Puritans is well known. 



Prarer-wheel. — A Chinese soldier oficrinz a prayer 
to the eod of peace by means of a prayer*wheel. 


People who neglect to pray each night are 
prayerless (prar' les, adj!), and may. be said 
to go prayerlessly (prar' les li, adv.) to bed. 
Devout people are grieved at the prayerless- 
ness (prar' les nes, n.), or prayerless condition 
of the irreligious. 

Automatic praying is common among the 
Buddhists in Tibet. The devices they 
use for this purpose are called praying- 
machines (n.pL). An example is the prayer- 
wheel (n.), or praying-wheel («.), which 
consists of a revolving cylinder on which are 
wound sheets of paper inscribed with 
prayers. As the wheel is turned, the prayers 
are considered to be said. Some prayer- 
wheels are very large and are turned by 
wind- or water-power. 

Another device used in Tibet lor symbolical 
praying is a flag inscribed \vith prayers, which 
are supposed to be repeated every time it 
flutters in the wind. This is known as a 
prayer- flag (»j.). The Buddhist Lamas of 
Tibet count their prayers by means of a kind 
of rosary or string of one hundred and eight 
beads, called prayer-bea_ds (n.pl.). The 
striped seeds of the jequirity, or Indian 
liquorice plaut, are called prayer-seeds (n.pl.), 
because they are strung on rosaries. 

In a petition to Parliament, or some either 
public body, the prayer is the part that 
specifies the thing or act requested, as 
distinct from the statement of facts or 
reasons advanced to support the request. 

O.F. preier, L.L. precare, L. precart to pray, 
from precis (pi. of obsolete prex) prayers. Syx. : 
Beseech, entreat, implore, petition, supplicate. 
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PREANNOIINGE 


PRECARIOUS 


v.i. To make an introductory statement. 
(F. predmhxde; avant-^ropos ; debiiier.) 

All Acts of Parliament open ■ndth a pre- 
amble, which sets forth the reasons and 
intentions of the Statute. A speaker may 
be said to preamble or preambulate (pre 
am' bu lat, v.i.) when he opens with a few 
preliminary words before going on to deal 
with his subject. A preambulatory (pre 
am' bu la to ri, adj.), or prefatory, state- 
ment, prepares the audience for the theories 
that follow, by showing their scope or 
application. 

In a fanciful sense, a nightingale may be 
said to preamble or sing a few soft notes 
before~breaking out into fuU song. 

From pre- and amble. Syn. : n. Foreword, 
preface, prelude. 

preannounce (pre a nouns'), v.i. 
To announce in advance or previously. 
(F. predire, annoncer d'avance.) 

A prophet may be said to preannounce the 
happening of an event, and his prophecy 
might be termed a preannouncement (pre 
a nouns' ment, ?:.). 

From pre- and announce. 

preappoint (pre a point'), v.t. To 
appoint beforehand, or previously. (F. 
nommer d’avance, prefixer.) 

A meeting between friends may be pre- 
appointed. The preappointment (pre a 
point' ment, n.) or appointment in advance, 
ensures that they will not accept other 
engagements. 

From pre- and appoint. 

preappreliension (pre ap rd hen' 
shun), n. An opinion conceived before- 
hand : a foreboding. (F. prevention, prS- 
jugS, prisage, pressenliment.) 

From pre- and apprehension. 

prearrange (pre a ranj'), v.t. To 
arrange beforehand. (F. arranger d’avance.) 

The officer in command of troops attack- 
ing a town may prearrange a signal, such 
as a number of blasts on a whistle, which 
serves as an order to advance when the 
troops are spread out in their prearranged 
(pre a ranjd', adj.) positions. This pre- 
arrangement (pre a ranj' ment, n.) or anti- 
cipatory arrangement, prevents a premature 
advance by those who reach their stations 
first. 

From pre- and arrange. 

preaudience (pre aw' dyens), n. The 
right to be heard before another in a court 
of law. (F. preseance.) 

A king’s counsel has preaudience over 
a junior barrister, that is, he has precedence 
at the bar. 

From pre- and audience. 

prebend (preb' end), n. The stipend 
granted to the canon of a cathedral or 
collegiate church ; the land or tithe from 
which the church revenue to pay this is 
drawn. (F. prdbende.) 

The chapter or governing body of a 
cathedral consists of the dean and canons. 


At one time any canon who received a 
prebend was called a prebendary (preb' 
en da ri, n.), but the word now means an 
honorary canon who has no official position 
in the chapter. However, Uke a canon 
of the chapter, he is entitled by his pre- 
bendal (preb' en dal, adj.) rank to have a 
seat, called a prebendal stall (7i.) or pre- 
bendary stall (n.) in the cathedral. In a 
figurative sense, a benefice may be termed a 
prebendary stall. The office of a prebendar}' 
is a prebendaryship (preb' en da ri ship, n.). 

F., from L.L. praebenda .pension, gerundive 
of L. praebere to proffer, from prae- before habere 
hold 



. i 


Precarious. -A mechanic, in a precarious posStioDt 
damaged part of the airship “Graf 

Zeppelin ” during its voyage across the Atlantic 
in 1928. 

precarious {pre kar' i us), adj. Be- 
pendent on chance or the will of another ; 
insecure ; perilous ; not well-established, 
doubtful. (F. precaire, hasardeux, hasardi.) 

When our facts are taken for granted, 
but are really uncertain, we are liable to 
make precarious assumptions. A deep- 
sea fisherman can be said to lead a precarious 
or hazardous life. A man whose income 
is not regular, or is liable to be stopped bv 
some mischance is said to live precariously 
(pre kar' i us li, adv.). If a mountaineer 
stopped to think of the precariousness (pre 
kar' i us nes, n.) of his position, when chmb- 
ing a precipice, he would perhaps lose his 
nerve and come to grief. 

From L. precarius dependent on prayer, 
uncertain. Syx. ; Dubious, hazardous, risky, un- 
assured, unstable. Ant. : Assured, certain safe 
settled, stable. 
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PRECATORY 


PRECEPT 


precatory (prek' a to ri), adj. Beseech- 
ing ; requesting ; expressing entreaty. (F. 
suppHcaloire, suppliant.) 

In law a request in a will that certain 
things bo done is known to lawyers as 
precatory words {n.pl.). The word pre- 
cative (prek' a tiv, adi.) has the same mean- 
ing as precatory', but is chiefly used in 
grammar of words or grammatical forms 
that express entreaty. 

From L L. prcciitOrms from L. precis (pj ) 
prayers 

precaution (pre kaw' shim), n. Care 
taken beforehand, v.t. To warn beforehand. 
(F. precaution; avertir, prevenir.) 

The prohibition of smoking or of the use of 
naked lights in coal-mines is a necessary 
precaution, taken to prevent explosions 
and to ensure the safety of those worldng 
underground. Our savings may be re- 
garded as a precaution against a rainy day. 
We c.in say that a person is precautioned. 
oi put on his guard against committing 
some iniprudeni.e. when he is cautioned 
bcfoiohand. It is advisable to take the 
prccauiona^ (pre kaw' shun a ri, adj) 
step of finding out the depth of the water 
before ivo take a high dive. A precautionary 
statemem IS one advising precaution. 
iTOm pi'c- and caf(t7on 
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from some annoying act before taking the 
matter to court. 

The person who, or thing that, precedes 
ts said to take precedence (pre se' dens, «.), 
that is, priority, superiority, or in a special 
sense, the right to a position in advance 
of other people at a ceremony or function. 
Important duties must be given precedence 
to all lesser ones. In Great Britain, and 
other countries, there is a recognized Table 
of Precedence, which shows the order in 
which titled and official persons are ranked. 
On state occasions the sons of barons precede 
baronets, according to the ruling of this 
table. 

Nowadays we speak more often of a 
preceding (pre sed' ing, adj.) than of a pre- 
cedent (pre se' dent, adj.) event ; but both 
words mean existing or coming before, in 
place, order, rank or time. A precedent 
(pres' e dent, n.) is a previous act, decision, 
custom, etc., that may be brought forward 
as an example or rule to be followed in 
similar circumstances. When an event has 
a precedent it may be said to be precedented 
(pros' e dent ed, adj.). Precedently (pre 
se' dent li, adv.) or antecedently to an 
inquiry, we may consider the steps we 
propose to take. This word, however, is 
seldom used. 

F.,from L. praecedcre to gohelore, 
from prae before, cederc to go. Set 
pre- and cede. 

precentor (pre sen' tor), «■ 
The leader of the singing of a 
choir or congregation ; the 
manager and- director of a 
cathedral choir. (F. chanire.) 

In cathedrals of old found- 
ation, the precentor is a member 
of the chapter and ranks next 
to the dean. His duties are 
usually carried out by the 
succentor. To precent (pr6 sent', 
is to act as precentor. In 
some churches the precentor 
has to precent [v.t.) or lead, the 
singing of the psalms. The 
office of a precentor is a 
precentorship (pr6 sen' tor ship, 

■ I- ^ "’Oman performing similar 
duties may be called a precentrix 
(prd- sen' triks, «.). 
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PRECESSION 


PRECIPICE 


The precepts with which 
borough councils, for instance, 
have to deal, are orders from 
other authorities for the pay- 
ment to them, of sums of money 
from the rates. 

In “.Hamlet" (i, 3), the 
words of advice given by 
Polonius to his son Laertes, 
who is about to leave home, 
are of a preceptive (pre sep' tiv, 
adj.), or preceptual (pre sep' tu 
al, adj.) nature. 

Their object was to instruct 
Laertes in matters of conduct. 
This, to a certain extent, is the 
work of a teacher, who is called 
a preceptor (pre sep' tor, «.), a 



Precinct*. — -The cathedral and tower, Serflle, Spain, showing the 
epucopa.} buildioirs within the cathedral precincts. 


woman teacher being a precep- 
tress (pre sep' tres, n.). The office of either 
can be termed preceptorship (pre sep' tor 
ship, n.). 

The head of a subordinate community, 
or preceptory (pre sep' to ri, «.), among tbe 
Knights Templars was also called a pre- 
ceptor. The buildings or estate of such a 
community were termed the preceptory. 

From L. praeceptus, p.p. of praecipere, from 
prae before, capere to take. Syx. ; Charge, direc- 
tion, injunction, instruction, maxim. 

precession (pre sesh' un), «. The act of 
preceding in order or time. (F. pricession.) 

This word is chiefly used in connexion' 
with the precession of the equinoxes. The 
equinox occurs when the sun is over the 
equator, about March 21st and September 
23rd. The time from one equinox to the 
next but one is a solar year. Astronomers 
have discovered that thus year does not 
quite correspond to the star year, the sun 
arriving at the equinox a httle before it 
reaches the same position among the stars 
as it had at the equinox of the year before. 

This precessional (pre sesh' lin al, adj.) 
movement, as it is called, is now explained 
by the fact that the earth not only rotates 
on its axis, but that its axis has a nodding 
or reeling motion, called nutation. Its 
movements may be compared with those 
of a peg-top that is gradually ceasing to 
spin. A complete nutation takes nearly 
26,000 years. 

From pre- and cession 

pre-Christian (pre kris' 'tyan), adj. 
Of or relating to the period before 
the birth of Christ or before Christianity 
became widespread. (F. avani Jisxis Christ.) 

From E. pre- and Christian. 

precinct (pre' singkt), n. A space that 
is surrounded by boundary walls, especially 
one attached to a place of worship ; a 
boundary ; [pi.) the immediate surroundings 
(of). (F. enceinte.) 

The precinct of a cathedral is the ground 
enclosed by walls in its immediate vicinity. 
It may contain the residences of the priests, 
the choir school, and other buildings at- 
■tached to the ' cathedral. 


Motorists travelling from north of the 
Thames to Surrey sometimes try to avoid 
coming within the precincts of London, 
owing to the congestion of traffic, which 
causes delay. Instead, they skirt round 
London, and, although taking a longer route, 
arrive more quickly at their destination. 

In the United States a small electoral 
division of a county or ward is called a 
precinct. 

L. L. praecinctum from L. prae and cinctiis p.p. 
of cingere to gird, encircle. 

precious (presh' us), adj. Of great 
price ; valuable ; beloved ; affected or 
over-refined in language, manner, or style. 
(F. precieux, cheri, prdtentieiix.) 

Anything that is of great value, can be 
said to be precious. The precious ' metals 
jn.pl.) are gold, silver, and platinum ; 
precious stones (n.pl.) are gems, such as 
diamonds and rubies. People are said to 
be precious when they are affected and 
over-refined in manners or speech, and 
their preciosity (presh i- os' i ti, n.) or 
preciousness (presh' us nes, n.) ma'kes them 
the laughing-stock of others. It is a sign 
of di-breeding or conceit to act preciously 
(presh' us li, adv.). 

A mother regards her child as a precious 
possession. To her it has the quality of 
preciousness, of great worth and value. In 
everyday speech we say a man is a precious 
rascal, meaning that he is a thorough 
or out-and-out rascal, but this is a collo- 
quial and illegitimate use of the word. 

M. E. and O.F. precios, L. pretiOsus from pre- 
lium value. See price. Syx. ; Affected, beloved, 
costly, dear, rare. A'xt. ; Cheap, common. 
ine.xpcnsive, ordinary, valueless. 

precipice (pres' i pis), n. Avery steep or 
vertical cliff or face of rock. (F. precipice.) 

In ancient Rome state criminals were 
executed by being thrown over the precipice 
of _ the Tarpeian Rock. Two precipices 
faring each other a comparatively small 
distance apart form a chasm. 

_ F., from L. praecipitinm from praeceps (acc. 
-it-em) headlong, prae before, caput head. Syx. : 
Bluff, cliff, scarp. 
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PRECIPITATE 


PRECISE 


precipitate (pr6 sip' i tat, v. ; pre sip' i 
tat, ad), and n.), v.t. To throw down head- 
long ; to urge on eagerly or with violence ; 
to hasten the occurrence of ; to cause (a 
substance) to be deposited from a solution : 
to condense (moisture) and then deposit 
in drops, v.i. To be deposited in a solid 
form from solution ; to condense and be 
deposited in drops, adj. Headlong ; rash ; 
hasty ; headstrong ; hurried ; said or done 
without thought or care. n. A substance 
deposited in a solid form from solution in 
a liquid. (F. pre’cipiier, hdter ; se prdcipiter ■ 
eviport e, irrcflechi ; 
prccipite.) 

The top ■ platform • 
of the Monument, ! 

Fish Street Hill, 

London, is shut in by 
an iron grille. This 
precaution was taken 
owing to the number ' 
of people who preci- 
pitated themselves 
from the Monument 
into the street below. • . . - • . 

A person is said to 
be precipitated into 
a state of distress by 
a sudden misfortune. 

Wolsey’s indecision 
in regard to the 
divorce of Henry VIII 
an'd Catherine of 
Aragon served to pre- 
cipitate or hasten his 
fall. 

Chemical analysis is 
based largely on the 
precipitable (pre sip' i 
tab], adj.) nature of 
the reagents used, 
that is, on their pre- 
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We also say that a horseman carrying an 
urgent dispatch rides with precipitancy or 
headlong speed. 

A precipitate or precipitant nature may 
involve a person in numerous difficulties 
and troubles. The old proverb, " Look 
before you leap," is really a caution against 
precipitancy. 

From L. praecipitdliis p.p. of praecipitdre to 
cast headlong, from praeceps as preceding. 
SvN. ; adj. Careless, foolhardy, heady, headlong, 
thoughtless. Ant. : adj. Cautious, careful, dis- 
creet, prudent, thoughtful. 

precipitous (pre 
sip' i tus), adj. Of 
or resembling a preci- 
pice; very steep. (F, 
escarpe.) 

The Italian side of 
the Matterhorn is very 
precipitous. It offers 
great difficulties to 
the Alpine climber. 
Many cliffs on the 
coasts of England 
rise precipitously (pre 
sip' i tus li, adv.) or 
almost vertically from 
the shore. Their pre- 
cipitousness (pr6 sip' 
i tus n6s, n.) or steep- 
ness is a protection 
to the numerous sea 
birds that nest on 
ledges in their precip- 
itous sides. 

O.F. prScipiteux from 
L. p r aeceps (a c c. 
-cipit-em) headlong. See 
precipitate, precipice. 
Syn. ; Steep, vertical. 
Ant. : Flat, level. 

. precis (pra' se), n. 

A summary ; the act of maldng this. v.t. To 
make a precis of (F. abrigd, %icis.) 
or a letter is made when the gist 

words a. “ down in as few 

the Precis-writing («.), or 

Wr ^rw essential facts of a 
one^ of +he'^+"r ^ condensed form, is 

examinaHr,^ certain professional 

musT be ^ diplon^at, for instance, 

pr6cis of f intelligible 

^ F - '^^ich he deals, 

summer? Syn.: «. Abstract. 

or^Swsed^-" IV- defined 

in conduct- 1 exact 

scyupJet,xf '°''^' 

make tliem'clearlv''^nT'^'^ statements is to 
reports of on e correctly. When two 
precisely (pro sis' agree 

evidence b required fuller 

"•hat actuallv decide 

precise manners ^ "dth 

Some people m-iv Precisely, 

icopic may omstder that he • is 








PRECLUDE 


PRECONCEIVE 


over-scrupulous in his observance of the 
rules of conduct, and condemn his preciseness 
(pre sis' nes, «.), or formality of manner, for 
its stiffness and want of adaptability. 

In a colloquial manner a person says 
" Precisely ! ” after listening to a remark 
■»vith which he agrees. The word is there 
used in the sense of “ Quite so ! ” Precision 
(pre sizh' un, n.), or accuracy, is necessary 
in the making of scientific instruments, and 
in scientific literature precision of statement 
is essential. A precisian (pre sizh' an, n.), 
or precisionist (pre sizh' un ist, w.), is a 
formalist, a punctihous observer of rules, 
especially as regards religious observances. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the Puritans were called precisians, and Puri- 
tanism was known as precisianism (pre sizh' 
an izm, n.), which means the quality of being 
exact in observance or conduct. To pre- 
cisionize (pre sizh' un iz, v.t.) a theory is to 
express it in precise terms; the word, however, 
is seldom used. 

F. prdcis, from L. praecistis, p.p. of praecidere to 
lop, cut short, abridge. Syx. : Accurate, definite, 
exact, punctilious, strict. Ant. : Careless, 
inexact, informal, unconventional, vague. 

preclude (pre Wood'), v.t. To shut out ; 
to prevent; to make impracticable. (F. 
exchtre, empScher.) 

The empliatic rejection of an offer to assist 
a friend in some undertaking precludes or 
prevents further action on our part. The 
repetition of verbal instructions precludes 
misunderstanding by the person who is to 
carry them out. A clergyman of the 
Established Church is precluded from sitting 
in the House of Commons. A strict adherence 
to the rules of conventional art is preclusive 
(pre Woo' siv, adj.) of, or preventive of, 
originality. The prevention of an action 
by some anticipatory measure may be termed 
the preclusion (pre Woo' zhun, n.) of that 
action. An Act of Parh’ament, for instance, 
may be designed to act preclusively (pre Woo' 
siv li, adv.), or in a preclusive manner. These 
two words are not in common use. 

From L. praecKidere to shut in front, hinder, 
block. Syn. : Hinder, prevent, 

precocious (pre ko' shus), adj. Ripe or 
developed before the natural time ; having 
premature mental development ; indicating 
or characteristic of premature maturity or 
development ; forward ; premature. (F. 
pricoce, primaltirS.) 

This word is applied to fruit or flowers 
appearing at an early or unnatural season, 
and is used too of children who are intellectu- 
ally very advanced, showing the character- 
istics or the mental development of a riper 
age. Lady Jane Grey, who at an early age 
could speak and write Latin, French, and 
Italian, and could read Greek and Hebrew, 
was an example of precociousness (pre ko' 
shus nes, n.). Another meaning of the word, 
as applied to young people, is that of forward- 
ness, or pertness, a sign not of mental develop- 
ment, but of bad manners and indiscipline. 


Macaulay’s precocity (pr6 kos' i ti, n.) was 
remarkable. Before he was eight he had 
written a compendium of universal history, 
besides poems, etc. His parents were in no 
way alarmed at the child taWng so pre- 
cociously (pre ko' shus ii, adv.) to learning, 
and treated him ivith excellent good sense. 
His precocity had no bad effects, for he 
left a great name behind him and was nearly 
sixty when he died. 

From L. praecox (stem -cod-), from coqitere 
to ripen, ivith E. suffix -oiis. Syn. ; Fonvard, 
pert, premature. Ant. ; Backward. 



Precodou*. — ^Tbc precocioug ieTeD'7ear.oId Wolfgang 
Moiart accompanying hia falter at the piano. 


precognition (pre kog nish' nn), ft. 
Knowledge beforehand. (F. connaissance 
anterieure.) 

Precognition is foreknowledge, and one 
who has previous knowledge o‘f some event 
may be said to have precognition. 

This word is used in Scottish law for the 
examination of witnesses before a case is heard 
to decide whether there is sufficient evidence 
for a prosecution. The statement taken 
down from a witness is also called a pre- 
cognition, and the person making the 
examination is said to precognosce (pre kog 
nos', v.t.) the witness. 

From pre- and cognition. Syn. i Foreknowledge, 

precompose (prS kom pox'), v.t. To 
compose beforehand. (F. composer par 
avance.) 

This is used chiefly of speeches or sermons, 
as opposed to those delivered extempore. 

From pre- and compose. 

preconceive (pre kon sev'), v.t. To 
conceive, or form a conception of, before- 
hand, (F. prdconcevoir.) 

When w’e are expecting a strange visitor ' 
we may perhaps form an idea to ourselves 
of what he ■will be like. This is a preconception 




PRECONCERT 


PREDECEASE 


(pre kon sep' shun, «.), or a preconceit {pro 
kon set', n.). Our preconceived ideas are often 
quite wrong. 

From pre- and conceive. ^ ^ 

preconcert (pre kon sert', v. ; pre kon 
sert, «.), v.i. To arrange or agree upon 
beforehand. «. An arrangement made before- 
hand. (F. concerter d’avance.) 

To make arrangements beforehand for a 
plan of action is to preconcert it, a word used 
formerly to describe such an arrangement. 
Generals of allied armies should act pre- 
concertedly (pre kon sert' ed li, adv.), or by 
previous arrangement ; in fact, the success 
of the joint campaign may depend on this 
preconcertedness (pre kon sert' ed nes, ii.). 
From pre- and concert. 

precondeirm (pre kon dem'), v.t. To 
condemn in advance. (F. prijuger, condamner 
par anticipation.) 

As in British law an accused person is held 
to be innocent until his guilt is proved, he 
may not be precondemned, and the jury in a 
criminal trial are warned against the pre- 
condemnation (pre kon dem na' shun, n.), or 
premature judgment, of the person on trial. 
From pre- and condemn. 
precondition (pre kon dish' un), n. A 
condition that must be fulfilled beforehand. 
(F. condition prealable.) 

From pre- and condition. 
preconize (pro' ko nizj, v.t. To announce 
publicly ; to summon publicly by name. 
(F. preconiser.) 

In the Roman Catholic Church preconiza- 
tion (pre ko nl za' shun, «.) is the public 
approval by the Pope of the appointment of 
a bishop, who is said to be preconized when 
his appointment is 
thus confirmed. 

LL. pracednizdre from 
L. praeco (acc. -on-em) 
crier, herald. 

pre consider (pre 
kon sid' er). v.t. To 
consider previously. 

(F. considcrer par 
avance.) 

To preconsider a 
matter, or to give it 
preconsideration (pre 
kon sid er a' shun, «.), 
is to think it over in 
advance. 

From pre- consider. 

precontract (pre 
kon Irakt', v. ; pre 
kon' tr.ikt, «.), v.t. 

To arrange in advance, 
or contract before- 
hand. n. A contract 
made previously. 

I-’rom pre-, cuntract. 

precursor (pre 
. la rsorj, n. A fore- 
runner ; a harbinger. 

(F. avniil-couretir, pre- 
citrs'iiT.) 


Tohn the Baptist is called the Precursor 
because he preceded Christ and announced 
His coming (Matthew iii, 11-12). A thing 
that precedes another as a forerunner may 
be called precursive (pre ker' siv, adj.) or 
precursory (pre ker' so ri, adj.). These 
adjectives are also applied to anything of 
a preliminary or introductory nature, 

L. praccursor from praeciirsiis, p.p. of pracciir- 
rere run before, precede. Syn. ; Forerunner. 

predacious (pre da' shfis), adj. Living on 
prey or plunder ; predatory ; relating to 
animals which live by prey. (F. qui vil de 
proie, rapace, pillard.) 

Most of the flesh-eating animals are 
predacious, hunting the prey which serves 
as their food. Others live on carrion, or the 
carcasses of dead animals. Predacity (pre 
das' i ti, n.) is the quality of being predacious. 
From L. praeda prey with E. suffix -acioiis 
predate (pre dat'), v.t. To antedate ; 
to date before. (F. antidaier, aniiciper.) 

Any document which bears a date earlier 
than the date upon which it was drawn up 
is said to be predated. . 

From E. pre- and date Syn. ; Antedate, 
predatory (pred' a to ri), adj. Pillagiog i 
addicted to plunder and pillage ; living 
on others ; living by prey ; used in catching 
prey. (F. rapace, pillard, qtti vit de proie.) 

After the great wars of the eighteenth 
century predatory bands of disbanded 
soldiers roamed the Continent living by 
plunder and pillage. Australian fauna , is 
distinguished by the absence of predatory 
animals, or those which live by prey. Hence 
the country is ideal 
for sheep-farming. 

L. praeddtns, p.p, of 
praedare to prey, plun- 
der, and suffix -ory. 
Syn. : Marauding, plun- 
dering, thieving. 

predecease (pre d 6 
ses'), n. The death 
of one before another. 
v.t. To die before 
(some person). (F. 
pridich ; pridicider, 
mourir avant.) 

The predecease of 
an heir may have 
momentous results. 
It was because both 
the son and the eldest 
grandson of Louis XIV 
predeceased him, and 
thus never reigned.that 
France had only two 
Idngs in one hundred 
and thirty years — a 
circumstance held by 
some to have been a 
contributory cause of 
the French Revolution, 
From pro- and decease. 
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PREDECESSOR 


PREDICATE 


pred.ecessor'(pre' de ses or), «. One who 
has held a position before another ; a thing 
that has gbne before another ; an ancestor. 
(F. pridecesseur, devancier, aieul.) 

A new prime minister could speak of the 
late one as his predecessor. We may also 
apply the word to a thing which precedes 
another, so that Old St. Paul’s may be 
considered the predecessor of the building 
designed by Wren. 

'P . pridiceseur from L.L. praedecessor (L. prat 
before, decidere to depart). 

predefine (pre de fin'), v.t. To settle or 
limit in advance ; to predetermine. (F. 
arriter d’avance, predeterminer.) 

From pre- and define, 

predella (pre del' a), n. The platform on 
which an altar stands, or the highest of 
several altar-steps ; a painting 
or sculpture on the face of this ; 
a shelf at the back of an altar ; 
a painting on the front of this ; a 
painting forming an appendage 
to another. (F. predelle.) 

Ital = stool, probably from 
O.H.G. pret (G! hrett) a board. 

predestinate (pre des' ti 
nat, V. ; pre des' ti nat, adj.), 
v.t. To appoint beforehand, adj. 

Ordained beforehand. (F. pre- 
desthter; predestine.) 

A theoldgical doctrine accord- 
ing to which God is held to 
predestinate or predestine (pre 
des' tin, v.t.) certain persons 
to grace and eternal life is 
called the doctrine of predesti- 
nation (pre des ti na' shun, n.). 

One who holds this doctrine is a predesti- 
narian (pre des ti nar' i an, n.), and those 
supposed thus to be predestined are called 
predestinate. 

We may say that an enterprise that looks 
hopeless seems predestined or foredoomed 
to failure. ■ • 

L. praedestir.dre (p.p. -al-tcs). See destine. 
SvN.*; v.‘ Foredoom, foreordain, preordain, adj. 
Foreordained, preordained. 

predetermine (pre de ter' min), v.t. 
To determine or decide beforehand ; to 
predestine, v.i. To resolve previously. (F. 
arreter d’avance, priditermir.er, pridesiiner.) 

A headstrong persorr holds to a predeter- 
mined course, in spite of remonstrance or 
opposition. Public holidays are predeter- 
mined by law and custom, and the date at 
which summer time begins and ends is 
predetermined by Act of Parliament. 

That which can be settled in advance we 
call predeterminable (pre de ter' mi nabl, 
adj.), and a matter which is so fixed or deter- 
mined is predeterminate (pro de ter' mi nat. 
nd;.). Predetermination (pre de ter mi na' 
shun, ji.) signifies either a decision arrived 
at beforehand, or the fact or action of 
making it 

From pre- and detennine. 


predial (pre' di al), adj. Consisting of 
lands; composed of landed property or 
farms ; attached to lands , arising from 
landed property ; agrarian. (F. predial, 
en terre, en biens-fands, agricole.) 

Under Roman law a slave attached to 
landed property, who might only be sold 
with the properiy, was called a predial slave. 
In England serfs who worked on lands were 
known as predial serfs. A predial holding is 
one consisting of lands or farms, and predial 
dues or tithes are those which are paid in 
respect of or which are derived from land. 

F.. from L.L. praedidlis, from L. pracdtnn 
estate. land. 

predicaljle (pred' i kabl), adj. Capable 
of being predicated, n. That which may be 
predicated. See tender predicate. 


predicament (pre dik' a ment), n. A 
state, position, or condition, especially an 
unpleasant or difficult one ; a class or 
category. (P. difficiilti, panne, prddicament, 
catdgorie, ordre.) 

A motorist who is stranded miles from 
the nearest tmvn rvithout petrol is in a 
prefficament. In logic, a predicament means 
a thing prefficated. In this sense the word 's 
used especi^y of the ten categories into 
which all objects of thought were divided by 
Aristotie. Anything relating to these cate- 
gories is described as predicamental (pre dik 
a men' tal, adj.). 

L.L. praedicdmenUtni, from L. praediedre. 
See predicable, predicant, predicate. 

predicant (pred' i kant), adj. En- 
gaged in. preaching, used especially of a 
Domimean friar, n. A. member of a preach- 
ing order. {F. predicateiir; dominicain, frere 
prScheitr.) 

L. praedieans (acc. -ant-em) from praediedre. 
See predicable, predicate. 

predicate (pred' i kat, v. ; pred' i kat, 
«.), v.t. To affirm ; to declare ; to assert 
to be a property or quality of ; to imply. 
v.i. To make an affirmation, n. In logic, that' 
which is affirmed or denied of a subject ; in 
grammar, the entire statement made about 
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Predic&ment. — ^An old woman in an awkward predicament — faced 
by wiJd-eycd cattle on the •now-boand moor. 



PREDIG ATORY 


PREDISPOSE 


the subject of a sentence ; an inherent 
quality. (F. affirmer, donner pony atlribut. 

■ supposcr ; affirmer; prMicat, aitvibut.) 

We predicate a statement when we declare 
or affirm that statement, and we predicate 
the honesty of a man’s intentions if we state 
that they are honest. In the sentence, 
■' grass is green,” green is the logical predicate, 
and greenness is the quality which we affirm 
or predicate of grass. The words ‘‘ is green ” 
form the grammatical predicate of the 
■sentence ; this includes the copula " is,” 
linking the attribute " green " to the subject, 
” grass.” The logical predicate, therefore, 
i.s the term expressing the quality predicated, 
whereas the grammatical predicate comprises 
all the words, including modifying one.s, if 
any, which express what is affirmed ’or 
denied. 

A statement or affirmation is a predication 
(pred i ka' shiin, u.), and an assertion which 
predicates is predicative (pre dik' a tiv, adj.), 
and is inade predicatively (pre dik' a tiv li’ 
adv.). riic adjective ” green ” in the sentence 
quoted above is predicative, since it expresses 
a quality affirmed, and so may be said to 
bo used predicatively. 

If a man has never been known to do 
anything dishonest, honesty is reasonably 
predicab e (prod' i kabl, adj.) of him. A 
predicable («.) is anything which may be 
a propertj' or attnbute 
ascnbablc to a class. A predicable of human 
beings IS the power of reasoning. Aristotle, 
m his system of logic, classified things by 
means of four predicables, or groups 
prcdicatcs^efinition, genus, property! and 
accident. Prcdicability ^ ^ 

(pred i ka bil' i ti, n.) 
is the quality of being 
predicable. 

From L. pracclicatus 
p.p. of prardieSre. Sec 
preach, prcdicamcnl, 

Svx. ; i'. Assert, dccharc 

St.TtC. 


other like event, but the actual result may 
negative or falsify the predictor (^re dik' tor, 
n.), who may hesitate in future to offer his 
judgment predictively (pre dik' tiv li, adv.). 

That which can be foretold is predictable 
(pre dik' tabl, adj.), and has the quality of 
predictability "(pre dik ta bil' i ti, n.). 

From L. praedicHis p.p. of praedlccre foretell. 
Syn. : Foretell, prophesy. 

predigest (pre di jest'), v.t. To digest 
in part artificially before using as food. 

Invalids and those whose digestion is weak 
are sometimes recommended a diet of food 
which has been predigested, or which has 
undergone predigestion (pre di jes' chun, «.). 
In tliis process the substances are treated 
with ferments similar to those which are 
found naturally in the stomach. 

The natural processes of mastication, 
salivation, etc., which precede the swallow- 
ing of food is sometimes called predigestion. 

From pre- and digest. 

predikant (pred i kant'), n. A minister 
in the Dutch Reformed Church, especially 
in South Africa. (F. predicant.) 

Dutch = preacher. See predicate. 

predilection (pre di lek' shun), n. A 
bias towards or prepossession in favour of 
something ; a partiality or preference. 
{F.prdferencc, pridilecHon.) 

I his word is used principally, of mental 
preferences ; thus, one may speak of having 
a predilection for Greek or Socialism, but 
less correctly of a predilection for jam. 
j., praedlligcre from L. prae before, 

ai/cctto (ace. -6n-cm) choice, from p.p. of diligerc 
choose, prefer. Syn. : Partiality, preference. 






predicatory (pred' 
i ka to ri), adj. Rc- 
lating to preaching. 
(F. prt'dicaleur.) 

From I,, prardicutor 
prc.ichcr; F.. suffix -v. 

predict (pre dikt), 
i-.f. 'I'o foretell ; to 
prophesy. (F. predire, 
ti t: f toner r.) 

A %\c.'\ther forecast 
which is printed in the 
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predispose (pre dis 
poz'), v.t. To dispose 
or incline beforehand ; 
to make favourable 
to ; to render liable 
or susceptible to. (F. 
disposer, disposer 
d'avance, prddisposer.) 

A judge, during the 
time he is engaged 
in trying a case, 
slmuld not be pre- 
disposed cither to 
blame or excuse, and 
should have no predis- 
position (pre dis p6 
zi-sh' iin, n.), or bias, 
towards cither side. 
An ill-nourished con- 
dition may predispose 
a person to take cold 
readily, since his power 
of resistance is weak- 
ened. Some people arc 
Said ty have a predis- 
position to certain 
<Iisc;i.ses, wliich they 
contract more fre- 
quently or easily than 
other persons. 




PKED OMEN ATE 


PREEN 


A predisponent (pre 
dis p6' nent, n.) is 
anything which pre- 
disposes, and may be 
said to have a pre- 
disposing or predis- 
ponent (adj.) efiect. 

The adjective predis- 
ponent is seldom used 
nowadays. 

From pre- and dispose. 
predominate (pre 
dom'i nat), t/.r. To be 
superior in strength, 
influence, or authority ; 
to have ascendancy 
or mastery; to pre- 
ponderate (over). (F. 
predominer, privaloir, 

I’emporter.) 

For centuries the 
great powers of Europe 
sought by intrigue and 
by war to secure the 
dominant position, one 
after another predom- 
inating for a period. 

A nation goes to war 
when those who desire 
this policy predomi- 
nate in her councils. 

A predominant (pr6 dom' i n^t, adj.) part- 
ner is one with th.e greatest power, who may be 
said to have predominance (pit dom' i nans, 
«.), or predominancy (pre dom' i nan si, «.). 

A Parliament composed largely of adherents 
of one pa^ is said to be predominantly 
(pie dom' i nant li, adv.') or predominatingly 
(pit dom' i nat ing li, adv.) Whig or Tory as 
the case may be. 

From pre- and dominaie. Syn. : Prepoaderate, 
prevail. 

predoom (pre doom'), v.i. To predestine 
or decide in advance ; to foreordain. (F. 
destiner, priordonner.) 

From pre- and doom. Sytt. ; Foredoom, 
predestine. 

predorsal (pre dor' sal), adj. Situated 
in front of the dorsal region or the dorsal 
vertebrae. 

From pre- and dorsal. 

pre-elect (pre e lekt'), v.t. To elect or 
choose beforehand. ' adj. Chosen before- 
hand, or before or in preference to others. 
(F. prdilire ; choisir par avance ; preilu. 
elu d'avance.) 

Neither this word, nor pre-election (pre e 
lek' shun, ;r.), meaning a previous election 
or choice, is much used. We, however, 
often speak of the pre-election (adj.) pro- 
mises of a member of parliament or a 
member of a municipal council, by which 
is meant the promises he made before his 
election. 

From pre- and elect. 

pre-eminent (pre em' i neat), adj. 
Eminent before others ; surpassing ^ 
others. (F. sans egal, priiminent, supreme.) 


This word is gener- 
ally employed of 
undoubted superiority 
in excellence. A person 
may be described as 
pre-eminent in courage, 
nobleness or ability, 
for example. We may 
speak ■ of the pre- 
eminence (pre em' i 
nens, n.) of Shakespeare 
as a dramatist, or 
describe King Alfred 
as being pre-eminently 
(pre em'i nent h, adv.) 
the wisest ruler of his 
day. These words are 
less often used in a bad 
sense, as when a 
notoriously wicked 
person is said to have 
an evil pre-eminence. 

From pre- and eminent. 
Syn. : Conspicuous, 
supreme. 

pre-empt (pre 
empt'), v.t. To secure 
or use the right of 
purchasing (land, etc.) 
in preference to others ; 
to establish a prior 
claim to ; to appropriate. (F. prdempter, 
s’approprier.) 

Before this custom was abolished by 
Charles II the sovereign had the right of 
pre-emption (pre emp' shun, n.) with regard 
to the provisions for the royal household, 
which he might pre-empt at will, or pur- 
chase heiore any other person bad a chance 
of buying. 

In the U.S.A. people who settle on public 
lands may secure the right to purchase or 
pre-empt these at a fixed price, and such 
a person when he acquires this pre-emptive 
(pre emp' tiv, adj.) right, is described as a 
pre-emptor (pre emp' tor, n.). 

In some circumstances articles declared 
to be contraband of war may be pre-empted, 
or bought at a fair price when seized, to 
prevent them falling into the hands of the 
enemy. In the ordinary way contraband 
goods are confiscated. 

From L. prae before, emerc (p.p. empt-us) to buy. 

• preen [i] (pren), v.t. Of birds, to trim 
with the -beak ; to make (oneself) tidy or 
smart. (F. faire ses plumes, s'attifer.) 

A bird preens and smooths its feathers 
with its beak. A person is said to preen and 
plume himself when he smartens up his 
attire or spends a lot of time at his toilet. 

Origin uncertain ; a connexion on the one 
hand with the following word has been suggested, 
on the other with prune [2]. 

preen [ 2 ] (pren), n. A pin or brooch ; a 
trifle, v.t. To fasten ; to pin. (F. affiquet, 
agrafe ; _ epingler.) 

This is a word used chiefly in Scotland. 
A.-S. preon ; cp. Dutch priem, G. pfrietn. 
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Pre-eminent. — Benvenuto Cellini* the pre-eminent 
Florentine goldsmith and sculptor* and Francis I* 
king of France. 




PRE-ENGAGE 


PREFER 


pre-engage (prS en gaj '), v.t. To engage 
beforehand ; to make a previous contnict 
or pledge ; to preoccupy. (F. rclcnir par 
avance, conlracter aiiparavant, prcoccuprr.) 

A larvyer whose services arc sought by 
one party to an action may have pre-engaged 
himself, or made a previous contract, to 
appear for the other party. 

We refuse an invitation to dinner if \vc 
have already promised or made a pre- 
engagement (pre en gaj' ment, ii.) to dine 
elsewhere on the date in question. Our 
syrnpathies are pre-engaged if we are 
prejudiced in favour of a certain cause • 
we are pre-engaged or preoccupied if our 
time IS filled up and we are too busy to 
in something else. A previous or 
pnor betrothal is an engagement. 

From pre- and engage. 

pre-establish (pre 6s tab' lish). v.t. 
io e.stabhsh beforehand. (F. prc6tahlir ) 
According to the philosopher Leibnitz 
God established harmony between mind and 

M,ned%h^ condition is 

cahed the pre-established harmony (n ) 

From pre- and establish. ' 

pre-estirriatB (pre es' ti mat, v. • pre 
es ti mat, «.), v.t. To estimate previous^ 
n. An estimate thus made, (F 
evaluer d'avance.) ' ■ 

From pre- and estimate. 
pre--e^st (pre egz ist'), v.i. 
io exist previously. (F -brd. 
exister.) ' ^ 

+1 "^ced is used specially of 
the theory that the soul pre- 
existe, has pre-existence (pre egz 
IS tens, «,), or is pre-existent (pre 
the h relation to 

the the'^^’ 'yhich, according to 
the theory, it is later united. 

From pre- and exist. 
preface (pref' as), n. Some- 
thing spoken or written by way 
of introduction to a speech or 
book ; an exordium ; a preamble ■ 

n Sri"'’®' ^'>™sh with 

a preface ; to introduce, v.i. To 
make introductory remarks ' (F 

In the Communion Service nf fho r'l, 
England occurs a than^n^^SeTn 
prcfcice, which orececies •fViA r*.-/ • ^ 

ol .i.o E.oh.H.,,'’ I?-Sa 


liturgy Uie Canon of the Mass is preceded 
by a fircface. 

.from L.L. praejatiO. from L. prac before, /«rl 
to sjicnk Svs. : n. Exordium, introduction, 
preamble, prchidc. 

prefect (pro' fekt), n. A commander or 
magistrate in ancient Rome ; the civil 
governor of a department in France ; the 
chief of the Parisian police ; a monitor. 
(1C prefd, vionitcttr.) 

In ancient Rome many high officials, such 
as tiic commander of the imperial body- 
guard of the city, deputy governors and 
magistrates, were 'at various times called 
prefects. 

In modern times those who perform 
prefectoral (pr6 fck' tor al, adj.) or pre- 
fectorial (pre fck tor' i al, adj.) duties, 
such as the governors of departments in 
France, arc also called prefects. The pre- 
tectorial system is the method adopted in 
some English schools of entrusting certain 
senior scholars with the maintenance of 
order and discipline. 

The office, power or official residence of a 
prefect is known as the prefecture (prU' 
fek cliiir, «.), which is also the name of the 
head office of the police of Paris and the 



i-'Flf: J lIU I I'-ij ■ I icTfl 1 1* 

M'' • sfiimA iTran!:.? T Ft 

itdLi; . , || n ' ' ;■ 





Prefeclure.-The prefecture, or head rT 

and Ihe Seine dep^tlmknx! 


Of The^FVeMh^adm-^'^t Prefecbire, 

a prefect iq ®?^™'®tFative officer called 
department anrl^^ Principal toivn of his 
termed a nrefpni^.r w"'"® ^ town is 

town. ^ lural (pre fek' chiir al, adj.) 

over, to appoint^over’ P’-a^ficere to set 

to make. ^rom prae before, facere 

to esteem of'^greater before ; 

to bring fonS to like :better ; 

fdrer, estimer davaninp}° .P''°®o.te. (F. pre- 

A. patriot prefers ' '^^teux, avancer> 
country to his^own t "'®ltare of his 
the alternatives taced with 

to an act of treason prefer death 

bfe preferable fnref' ’• ‘^Ptinting even loss of 
deed. ®r abl, adj.) .to such a 
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PREFIGURE 


PRE-GLACIAL 


Those Yrho like tea better than coffee 
are said to prefer tea to coffee. They drink 
t!ie former beverage preferably (pref' er ab li, 
adv.)j or have a preference (pref' er ens, n.), 
or greater liking, for it. In discussion 
they would doubtless uphold the prefer- 
ability (pref er a liiil' i ti, n.) of tea. 

In law certain kinds of creditors have 
preference or priority, and their claims 
rank first for settlement when the affairs 
of a debtor are settled by the courts. Such 
a debt is called a preferred debt («.). Pre- 
ferred shares {n.pL) and preferred stock (n.), 
also termed preference shares {n.pl.) and 
preference stock (n.) are those entitled to 
dirddend before ordinary shares and stock. 
The holders- have preferential (pref er en' 
shal, adj.) treatment : that is, they are 
placed before the other stock-holders, and 
no dividends are paid on ordinary bonds, 
shares, or stock until those due on the 
preferential ones have been paid. 

Preferentialism (pref er en' shal izm, n.) 
is the political opinion of those who hold 
that the colonies of Great Britain should 
receive preference, or be favoured in trade 
above foreign countries. A holder of these 
views is a preferentialist (pref er en' shal ist, 
11.). He wishes the colonies to be treated 
preferentially (pref er en'- shal li, adv.) in 
this matter. A preferential tariff is one 
which discriminates in favour of a particular 
country or commodity. 

Preferment (prfe fer' ment, n.) is advance- 
ment or promotion, especially in the Church. 

F. priferer, L. praeferre from prae before and 
ferre to carry, put. Syk. ; Advance, choose, 
forw'ard, promote. 

prefigure (pre fig' ur ; pre fig' ur), v.t. 
To show beforehand by figure or likeness ; 
to picture mentally in advance. (F. 
pfefiguver.) 

' Christ’s passion is prefigured in the remark- 
able passage in Isaiah (liiij where the 
great prophet describes Him as a " man of 
sorrows." 

We are taking a prefigurative (pre fig' ur a 
tiv ; pre fig' u ra tiv, adj.) view of an 
t;.xpected event, if we prefigure, or form 
a mental image or prefiguration (pre fig ur 
a' 'shun ; pre fig u ra' shun, n.) of it. 

From pre- and figure. 

prefix (pre fiks', v. ; pre' fiks, «.), v./. 
To put or set in front of ; to attach at the 
beginning, n. A letter, syllable or word 
placed at the beginning of a word to modify 
its meaning ; a title placed before a name. 
(F, mettre en iete, placer devanl; pr^xe.) 

The prefixes kirs.. Miss, hir.. Lady, 
Dame, Lord, and Sir are prefixed or set 
before a person’s name to show that person’s 
rank and condition. In the word prefix, 
the syllabic pre- is a prefix, for it is prefixed, 
or attached at the beginning,, to the word 
fix to modify' the latter’s meaning. 

A quotation from another writer is often 
prefixed to, or placed at the head of, chapters 


in a book. Prefixture (pre fiks' chur, n.) 
means the act of prefixing ; the term is used 
especially in the grammatical sense. 

Syn. : V. Introduce, precede, preface. Axx: 
V. Append, suffix, it. Suffix. 

prefloration (pre flo ra' shun), ti. The 
wayr in which flower- 

\ leaves are arranged 

/ within the bud. (F. 

prefleuraison, pr£- 
' floraison.) 

Another name for 
aestivation. 
There are many 
forms of prefloration. 
For instance, the 
leaves in a flower- 
hud may just meet 

1 - - at the edges (valvate 

Prenoratron.-Prefioration ' prcfloration) , or they 
of a rosebud. may ovcrlao (imbn- 

cate prefloration). 

From pre-, L. fids (acc. -or-em). and -alion. 




prefoliation (pre fo li a' shun), n. The 
way in which young leaves are arranged 
in the leaf-bud. (F. prefoliation.) 
Prefoliation is the 


term given to the 
form of a young 
fohage-leaf in the 
bud. Another name 
for prefoliation is 
vernation. The pre- 
foliation is described 
by terms similar to 
those used of the 
prefloration of the 
young flower-leaves. 

From pre- and foli- 
ation. 

preform (pre 
form'), v.t. To form 
beforehand ; to detc 



Prefoliation,— Prefol-ation 
of euonymus laaf-bud. 

nine the form of in 


advance. (F. former d'avance.) 

The character of a man may be said to 
be preformed very largely during his child- 
hood. His bones also are preformed, or 
their shape and form determined, during his 
early years. Preformation (pre for ma' 
shun, n.) denotes the act or process of 
preforming. The word preformative (pre 
form' a tiv, adj.) is used of a letter or 
syllable that is prefixed to a word, as in 
Hebrew, for declension, conjugation, etc. It 
is known as a preformative («.). 

From pre- and form. 

prefrontal (pre front' al), adf. Situated 
in front of the frontal bone o’f the skull, 
or of the frontal region of the brain, n. 
A prefrontal bone ; a prefrontal scale, as 
in snakes. (F. aniifronial.) 

From pre- and frontal ; franc (acc. front-em) 
brow. 


pre-glacial (pre gla' shi al ; pre gla' 
shal ; pre glas' i al), adj. Existing or 
.happening before the glacial period of the 
earth’s history'. (F. ante'glaciaire.) 

From pre- and glacial. 


nS6 
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pregnable 


PREJUDGE 



FreUtloric.— The entrance to the prehijtorie ClaBtonbury lake-villeee, Somerset, shotving «ome ol the inbabitnnlB 
in their dug-outs. The village wa# defended by a etocKade. 

same as prehensile, are used also figura- 
tively of the power to grasp or seize with 
the mind. 

F., from L. prehensus, p,p. ol prehendeve to grasp 


pregnable (preg' nabl), adj. Able to 
be taken by force ; open to attack ; vul- 
nerable. (F. prenable, vuMrable.) 

This word is used of towns, castles or 
fortified places which can be attacked by a 
force of soldiers with some hope of success. 
Figuratively, an argument or theory which 
is susceptible of attack may be called 
pregnable. 

M.E. and F. prenable, in O.F. also pregnable. 

See impregnable. Syn. : Assailable, vulnerable. 
Ant. : Impregnable. 

pregnant (preg' nant), adj. Having 
great significance ; involving great con- 
sequences. (F. gros, ficond.) 

Political events are said to be pregnant 
with change if they threaten great changes. 
The pregnancy (preg' nan si, ii.) of an 
argument or statement is its state or con- 
dition of being pregnant, that is, its weighti- 
ness or importance. 

O.F. prciguant from L. praegnans (acc. 
■riiil-eiit) from prae and (g)nasci to be born. 
Syn. ; Significant, weighty, 

prehensile (pr6 hen' sil ; pr6 hen' sil), 
adj. .Vdapted for seizing or grasping. (F. 
prehensile.) 

Our hands are prehensile, but the word is 
generally used ol organs which, though 
not usually employed for grasping, arc so 
adapted in certain eases. Thus elephants 
have a prehensile proboscis or trunk. 

In many monkeys the t.ail has the power 
of prehension (pre hen' shim, «.). or grasping, 
and the feet are distinguished by the big 
toe being opposite to the others, so that the 
foot has prehensility (pre hen sil' i ti, «.), or 
power to grasp. 

Both prehension and prehensive (pre 
hen' siv, adj.), a rarer word, meaning the 


and -i/is (F. and E. -fie). See get. 

prehistoric (pr6 bis tor' ik), adj. RC" 
lating to periods before the beginning of 
history. (F. prehistoriqtte.) 

All periods of which we have no written 
record may be classed as prehistory (pre his 
to ri, «.), but in geology the term prehistoric 
is generally applied to a subdivision of the 
Recent Epoch, including the later Stone 
Ages, the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age. 

The boundary between dates we can treat 
historically and those we must regard pro- 
historically (pre his tor' ik al li, adv.) is very 
uncertain, and is constantly being set back 
earlier by discovery. 

From pre- and historic. 

pre-intimate (pro in' ti mat), v.t. To 
intimate beforehand. (F. intiiner d’avance.) 

A pre-intimation (pre in ti ma' shun, «■) 
IS a previous suggestion or intimation. 

From ^rc- and i«n'Hia(c (v.). 
prejudge (pre juj'), v.t. To judge 
before a case has been fully heard ; to 
condemn in advance ; to forejudge. (F. 
coiidaiHiiey d*avance, pyejuger.) 

Members of a jury about to try a' case 
are obliged to keep an open mind until 
they have heard the evidence, and must 
mfram from prejudging, or forming a pre- 

accused person, 
the action of prejudging, as yvcH as the 
jutlginent so formed, might be called a 
prejudgment (pre juj' ment. ii,), or — to use 
ju dflca°ThSm prejudication (pre 

From pre- and judge. Svn. ; Forejudge. 
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PREJUDICE 


PRELIMINARY 


prejudice (prej' u dis), n. Opinion, 
decision or judgment formed hastily or 
prematurely ; preconceived opinion ; an 
unreasoning bias or objection, v.t. To 
bias favourably or unfavourably ; to give 
a bias or inclination to ; to damage. (F. 
prejttge, prevention, prejudice; . privenir, 
porter prejtidice a, miire a.) 

A. fair opinion can never be formed -with- 
out full consideration of all the facts of the 
case. Prejudice exists when a judgment is 
formed without such consideration. This is 
the original use of the word. If, to-day, 
we say that a man’s actions are dictated 
by prejudice, we use the word in the sense 
of a personal bias. We may say we have 
a prejudice for or against a person or a 
thing if our liking or objection is not based 
on facts. 

An eloquent speaker may prejudice his 
audience in favour of his own point of 
view. A man who once behaves dis- 
honestly prejudices his right to be trusted 
on future occasions. 

Anyone whose opinions are biased is 
prejudiced (prej' u dist, adj.). Any fact or 
event that damages a right or interest is 
prejudicial (prej u dish' al, adj.). If we 
apply for a patent for an invention our 
claim will be affected prejudically (prej u 
dish' al li, adv.) if a similar patent has 
already been granted. Without prejudice 
is a phrase used by lawyers, meaning without 
damage or detriment. If, for example, we 
accept without prejudice five pounds of a 
debt of ten pounds owing to us, we reserve 
our right to receive the balance of the debt 


The system of Church government by 
bishops, generally known as episcopacy, 
is sometimes called prelacy by unfriendly 
critics. The office and rank of a prelate 
may also be called prelateship (prel ' at 
ship, n.). 

The Church of . England is prelatic (pre 
lat' ik, adj.) or prelatical (pre lat' ik al, adj.), 
that is, it is governed by its prelates. Anj^ 
church so governed, is ruled prelatically 
(pre lat' ik al li, adv.). A prelatist (prel' 
a tist, V.) is one who supports church 
government by bishops, but the term is 
•usually used by those who do not approve 
of the system, that is, by those who would 
oppose any attempt to prelatize (preT a 
tlz, v.t.), or bring under the rule of bishops, 
the church to which they belong. 

F. prilat from L. praelatus set before, from 
prae before, talus borne. 

prelect (pre lekt'j, v.i. To deliver a 
lecture. (F. faire une legon.) 

This is not a word in common use to-day 
but it is still sometimes used with reference 
to lectures given at a university. A pro- 
fessor may be said to prelect to his students 
or to deliver a prelection (pre lek' shun, «.) 
or public discourse. At Cambridge Univer- 
sity certain lecturers and tutors are called 
prelectors (pre lek' tdrz, n.pL). ' 

From L. praelectus p.p. of praeligere to read 
before {legere to read.) 

prelibatioa (pre li ba' shun), n. A 
foretaste. (F. prelibation, avant-goiit.) 

This is a rare word which is only used in 
a figurative sen.se. 


later. 

O.F., irom'L..praejudicium preceding judgment. 
Syn. : n. Bias, injurj^ predisposition, prejudg- 
ment. V. Bias, damage, impair, injure. 

prelmo'wledge (pre nol' ej), n. Fore- 
knowledge. (F. connaissance anterieure.) 

A soothsayer or fortune-teller claims to 
have preknowledge, that is, knowledge of 
events that have not yet come to pass. 

From pre- and knowledge. 
prelate (prel' at), «. An exalted digni- 
tary of the Church, _ 

as an archbishop or l.'AJd 
bishop. prelat.) 

Before tbe dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries \ 
by King Henry VUI vI'W.u 

the abbots and |,-j -g FJ 
priors, as well as 
the archbishops and 
bishops, ranked as VpiFjf 
prelates. An abbess 
or prioress was some- 
times called a pre- 
latess (prel' at es. 11 .). 

Prelacy (prel' a si, n.) ^ 

means the office or 

dignity of a prelate • a •• „„ 

and also the whole - 

Ixjdv of prelates or / 

t- 1 Bishop of St. Albans 0 

bishops oi a church. Church 


m 




From pre- and libation. 

preliminary (pre lini' i na ri), adj. 
Introductory ; preparatory to the main 
business, n. That which precedes or intro- 
duces ; {pi.) introductory acts or measures. 
{P. preliminaire, prealable ; preliminaires.) 

A preface is preliminary or a preliminary 
to a book. Before a treaty is concluded 
between two nations, certain preliminaries 
or preparatory arrangements have to be 
settled. In any 
sports tournament the 
round immediately be- 
fore the competition 
proper is called the 
'C-< X' preliminary round (n.). 

-^ri overture is played 
II preliminarily (pre lim' 

; 13 t \ * ria ri li, adv.), or as 

' introduction, to an 




Prelate. --The Biihop of London (left) and the 
Bishop of St. Albans (centre), two prelates of the 
Church of England. 


From pre-, L. Ilmen 
U*n,'S| (sen- -niin-is) threshold, 
und E. adj. suffi.Y -ary. 
Syx. : adj. Antecedent, 
anterior, foregoing, pre- 
fatory, prior. Axr. ; 
j tuff. Consequent, ensuing, 

iiM^of thi posterior, subsequent, 

succeeding. 
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PRELIMIT 


PREMILLENNIAL 


prelimit (pre lim' it), v.t. To limit, or 
set bounds to, beforehand ; to enclose 
within bounds previously decided upon. (F. 
bonier d’avance.) 

After the deposition of James II in 1688, 
Parliament proceeded to prelimit or coniine 
within definite bounds the powers of all 
future sovereigns. 

From pre- and himt. 

prelingual (pre ling ' gwal) ,adj. Occurring 
or existing before the acquirement of the 
power of speech or the development of the 
use of language. (F. antelUigital.] 

From pre- and lingual. 

prelude {prel' ud, pre' lud, n. ; pre lud, 
prel' ud, V.), n. An action or event which 
precedes or introduces a more important 
one ; a preface ; in music, a short mov'ement 
introducing the principal theme. v.t. To 
perform or serve as an introduction to ; to 
introdnee with a prelude ; to lead up to ; to 
foreshadow, v.t. To begin with an introduc- 
tion ; to be introductory (to). (V . prdhtde : 
priluder, annoncer.) 

A volcanic eruption may be the prelude 
of an earthquake. A prelude to a musical 
piece is usually in the same key as the main 
work and is intended to prepare the ear ol 
the audience for what is to follow. A publisher 
sometimes preludes a book with an explana- 
tion of the author’s reasons for writing it. 

To play or write a prelude is to preludize 
(prel' ii diz, v.i.). Anything of the nature 

of a prelude is prelusive 

(pro liT siv, adj.), or pre- 
lusory (pr6 lu' so ri, adj.). 

A performer on an instru- 
ment may play a lew notes 
prelusively (pr6 lu' siv li, 
adv.) as a means of gaining 
the attention of his 
audience. 


ma tur nds ; 


pre ma 
Pre- 




F., from L. pracliidere plav 
before. Syn. : n. Introduc- 
tion, preface, prologue, v. 

Introduce, preface. Axt. : 

II. Epilogue, sequel. v. 

Append, conclude. 

premature (prein' a 
tur ; pro' ma tur ; pre 
ma tur'), adj. Happening, 
c.xisting, or done before 
the appointed time ; too 
early. (F. prematurd, 
pricoce.) 

^Yarm sun in March -. „ ^ „„ — 

produces premature bios- 174S). 

soms on the fruit-trees. premier of Greet Brilain.'^'^’ 

:\ newspaper sometimes publishes a prema- 


ture announcement of the' death of a famous 
person, 'this happened more than once in 
the case of the late Mark Twain. A yown^ 
man who has undergone want and hardship 
inav sliow signs of premature age. 

.\ ]>vr.-,on who arrivc.s an hour early arrives 
prematurely (prem' a tur li ; pro' ma turli- 
pre ma tur' li. t/i'.). Such prematurencss 


(prem' a tur nes ; pre' ... d 

tur' nes, n.) may embarrass his hostess. Fre- 
maturity (prem a, tur' i ti ; pre ma tur 1 h, 
K.), or undue haste in putting a pmn into 
action, may bring about its failure. Children 
show prematurity when they talk or act like 

grown-ups. , ' 

From pre- and mature. Syn. : Anticipatory, 
precipitate, untimely. Ant. ; Belated, delaye , 
tardy. . . . j- 

premaxillary (pre maks iT a ri), aaj. 
Situated in front of the maxilla, or upper 
jaw. n. The premaxillary bone.’ 

In man and the higher animals, the pre- 
maxillary bones bear the upper front teetn. 
From pre- and maxillary. 
premeditate (pre med' i tat), v.i. To thin 
about beforehand ; to plan or contnve 
previously, v.i. To deliberate beforehand. 
(F. prdmediter, mediter ; mediter par avanc^i 
It is generally wise to premeditate the 
consequences of our actions, but if we pre- 
meditate too long the time for action may 
pass. A premeditated (pre med' i tat ed, 
adj.) action is one that is thought out de- 
liberately beforehand. The premeditation 
(pre med i ta' shun, n.) of a crime makes it 
the more inexcusable. Not every niurder 
is done premeditatedly (prd med' i tat ed h. 
adv.), or deliberately. 

From pre- and meditate. 
premier (prem' i dr ; pre' mi dr), nof- 
First in position or rank ; chief or foremost ; 
earliest, n. 'The prime minister of Great 
Britain or of a Bntisn 
dominion. (F. premicf, 
an premier rang; preinte’’ 
niinistre.) . 

The top boy in a ctos 
holds premier place. The 
Duke of Norfolk is the 
premier duke of Great 
Britain. The prime minis- 
ters of Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand are 
usually spoken of as pre- 
miers. The office of a 
premier is his premiership 
(prem' i dr ship; pre' mi 
dr ship, n.). 

F. = first, L. prtmartu.'. 
Irom primus first. 

premidre (pre niyar'), 
n. The first performance 
of a play, or the first 
public exhibition of a film. 
(F. premidre.) 

F. as premier, but here 
ivith reprdseniation perforni- 
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ance understood. 

premillennial 


IJvemiuennial (pre mi len' i al), ad] 
the millennium. (F, 


ante- 


millcnaire.) 

to be living now in the 

marbe 'lavc not yet 

millennium, or time of perfect 
liapptness.. One who interprets the 
prophecy of Kevelation (xx, 1-5) to mean 


PBEMISfi 


PREMORSE 


that the second coming of Christ will 
be in the premillennial period is called a 
premillennarian (pre mil e nar' i an, n.). 

His belief is premillennaxianism (pre mil e 
nar' i an izm, «.), or premillennialism (pre mi 
len' i al izm, «.). 

From pre- and mtllenial. 
premise (prem' is, n. ; pre miz', v.), n. 
A statement upon which an argument is 
founded, or from which another is inferred ; 
(pi.') in law, the beginning of a deed or 
conveyance in which the subject matter is 
fully described ; any building and its 
appurtenances, v.t. To state, write, or lay 
down beforehand ; to put forward as a 
preface ; in logic, to state in the premises. 
Another form, used now only in logic, is 
premiss (prem' is). (F. preinisse, local : exposer 
d'avcmce, poser des premisses de.) 

In logic the rivo proposirions of the 
syllogism' from which the conclusion is 
drawn are called respectively the major and 
minor premise. The premises of a deed of 
conveyance refer to the premises, that is, 
the house, land, or tenements to be trans- 
ferred. In such a transfer, it is usual to pre- 
mise the use to which the land and buildings 
may be put. 

■ F. premisse, from L.L. praemissa proposition 
laid down in advance (L. praeniiltere send before). 

prerroiiom (pre' mi urn), h. A reward for 
some specific act ; a sum of money paid 
in addition to interest or wages ; a bonus ; 
a fee for entering a profession or craft ; a rate 
of sale above the nominal price ; a payment 
made for insurance. (F. recompense, prime.) 

If we give money to a beggar, we may put 
a premium on idleness. Some employers after 
a year of profitable trading give a premium 
or bonus to their work-people. Insurance 
premiums must be paid regularly or benefits 
may be forfeited. 

A youth w’ho wishes to become a laivyer or 
architect or to learn some skilled trade, usually 
has to pay a premium before he enters the 
office or workshop where he \rilL be trained. 

When shares in a company are in great 
demand people will pay more than the price 
at w'hich they were issued, and they are then 
said to be at a premium. The same expression 
is now used for anything for which there is a 
large demand. 

A premium bond (n.) is one of a series of 
bonds issued by a government at a low rate of 
interest, but partaking of the nature of 
lottery' tickets, since the holders of bonds 
bearing certain numbers receive large money 
prizes. The chance of winning a prize 
attracts subscribers, and the government is 
thus able to raise jnoney cheaply. 

From L. praonhnn, from prae before, cmcre to 
fake. 

premolar (pre mb' lar), adj. In front of 
the true molars. «. One of the permanent 
teeth (in front of the true molars) which 
replace the first molars or milk teeth. 

Young children have only twenty-four 
teeth, which are known as milk teeth. These 


are gradually lost and replaced by the perma- 
nent teeth, thirty-two in number. The pre- 
molars replace the first back teeth. 

From pre- and molar. 

premonition (pre mo nish' un), n. 
A previous warning ; a feeling that something, 
good or evil, is going to happen. (F. aver- 
tissement, apprehension.) 



Premonition. — The flight of Josenh and Marr with 
Jesus into Hgrpt after Joseph's premonition that 
Herod sought to kill the Holy Child. 


WTien Herod, the King of Judea, decreed 
that aU the babies of Bethlehem should be 
slain, Joseph was warned in a dream and fled 
with Mary and the Child Jesus into Egypt. 
This dream w'as a premonition. 

Ancient peoples believed that a comet was 
premonitory (pre mon' i to ri, adj.) of some 
great event. Such a premonitor (pre mon' i 
tor, «.), or warning sign, u-as thought to be 
sent by the gods. It might be said to appear 
premonitorily (pre mon' i to ri li, adv.), in' a 
premonitory manner. 

Frompre- and monit’on. Syn. : Presentiment. 

Premonstratensian (pre mon stra ten' 
shan ; pre mon stra ten' si an), n. A member 
of the religious order founded by St. Norbert. 
adj. Belonging to this order. (F. Premontr 6 .) 

The Premonstratensians were established 
by' St. Norbert at Premontre in France in 
1120. Their rule is strict and their chief 
duties are preaching and performing the 
services of the Church. There are a few 
small Premonstratensian communities in 
England to-day. The nuns spend their lives 
in pray'er and contemplation. 

L.L. Praemonstratensis, adj. from Prae- 
nwnslralus Premontre, literally', foreshown (pro- 
phetically by St. Norbert). 

premorse (pre mors'), adj. Having the 
end cut off abruptly. (F. mordu.) 

This word is used by botanists and 
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PREMOTION 


PREPARE 


entomologists of roots, leaves, or the 
bodies of insects which look as if a 
piece had been bitten or broken off 
the end. 

From L. praemors-tis, p.p. of praeinordeye 
to bite short. 

premotion (pre mo' shun), n. 
Impulse given beforehand ; incitement 
to action. (F. impulsion anteneure, 
tncitation.) 

This word is used especially of the 
divine^ action regarded as determining 
the will of the creature. 

From pre- and motion. 

prenomen (pre no' men), n. In 
Roman antiquity, the first or personal 
name of a person ; a Christian name. 
Another form is praenomen (pre no' 
men). (F. prcnom.) 

Free-born Romans usually had 
three names. The prenomen, which 
corresponded to what we call the 
Chnstian name, was the one that came 
first The word is occasionally used for 

animal or 

Pn Prenorninal (pre nom' 

T ^ relating to a prenomen 

L. praenomen. from prae before, nLen nTme! 

This word is generally used of the mind 

if to preoccupy our minds 
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that we have no room for other ideas ^ A n 
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PREPAY 


PREPOSSESS 


prepay (pre pa'), v.t. To pay in advance. 
p.i. and p.p prepaid (pre pad'). (F. payer 
d’avance, affranchir.) 

When %ve post a parcel we prepay the 
parcel or the postage — ^both expressions are 
used — ^by affixing stamps. If we send a 
package by carrier, we may prepay the 
carriage in money. Prepayable (pre pa' abl, 
adj.) ‘ means that may or must be paid in 
advance. School fees are usually prepayable 
— they have to be paid before the term for 
which they are payable is finished. The 
act of paying in advance is prepayment (pre 
pa' m&it, n.). 

Prom pre- and pay. 

prepense (pre pens^, adj. Planned 
beforehand. (F. premediid.) 

This" word is seldom used except in the 
legal phrase malice prepense. To do some- 
thing in or with malice prepense (n.), or, as it 
is also termed, malice aforethought, is to do 
it with the intention of causing injury. The 
word prepensely. (pre pens' li adv.), meaning 
intentionally, deliberately, is rare. 

Earlier prepenst, p.p. of prepense for purpense, 
O.F. purpenser from = pur-, li. pro forth, penser 
to think. 


preponderate (pre pon' der at), v.i. To 
be heavder ; to be superior in number, quan- 
tity, weight, influence, importance, etc. ; to 
turn the scale -of a balance. (F. surpasser, 
dominer, I'emporter.) 

If we say that the moon's tide-raising 
power preponderates over that of the sun, 
we mean that the moon's influence is greater. 
Figuratively, we might say that the good in 
the world preponderates over the bad, or, 
simply, that good preponderates. 

I f there are two candidates in an election 
the winner has a preponderance (pre pon' 
dcr ans, n.) of votes, that is, he secures the 
larger number of votes. If the successful 
candidate were a Conserv'ative we could say 


that the electors in that constituency were 
preponderatingly (pre pon' der at ing li, adv.) 
Conservative. 

In England the House of Commons exer- 
cises a preponderant (pre pon' der ant, adj.) 
power, that is, it outweighs all other powers. 
Preponderantly (pre pon' der ant U, adv.) 
means to a preponderant degree. 

From L. praeponderdliis, p.p. of praeponderdre 
to outweigh. See ponder. 

preposition (prep 6 zish' fin), n. An in.- 
declinable w'ord used to show the relation 
between two words, the latter of which is 
usually a noun or pronoun and is said to be 
governed by it. (F. preposition.) 

Prepositions arc so called because they are 
usually placed before their object. For the 
way in which prepositions are used, see pages 
liii and liv. 'The word prepositional (prep 6 
zish'fin al, adj.) means relating to prepositions, 
or having the force of a preposition, and the 
corresponding adverb is prepositionally (prep 
6 zish' fin al li). 

From L. pracpostUd (acc. -dii-ent) from prae- 
posil-us, -p.p. of praepdnere to set before. 

.prepositive (pre poz' i tiv), ad). In 
grammar, placed or able to be placed before 
or prefixed to a word. n. Such a 
word or particle. (F. pripositij.) 

From L. praeposthis, with suffix 
•ii<e. See proposition. 

prepositor (pr6 poz' i tor), 
■n. A senior pupil with authority 
over others ; a prefect ; a moni- 
tor. Other forms are praepostor 
(pre pos' tor) and prepostor (prfi 
pos' tor). (F. moniteur.) 

This word is used at Eton, 
Winchester, Rugby, and other 
public schools, though a more 
usual tenn is prefect or monitor. 

From L. pracpositiis (see pre- 
position) with suffix -or. Syn. : 
Ivlonitor, prefect. 

prepossess (pre p6 zes'). 
v.t. To imbue, affect, or inspire 
strongly beforehand (with a feel- 
ing or idea) ; to make a first 
impression on, especially a 
favourable one ; to preoccupy 
or take possession of (the mind). 
(F. prdvenir, preoccuper.) 

If our mind is so taken up with an idea 
that it is hard to get rid of it, we may be 
said to be prepossessed with the idea. We 
say that we are prepossessed by a bo}''s 
manners, or that he has prepossessing (pre 
p6 zes' ing, adj.) or attractive manners, or 
that he carries himself prepossessingly (pre 
p6 zes' ing li, adv.). Here the word is used 
in the usual favourable sense. But a 
prepossMsion (pre p6 zesh' un, n.) is a previous 
impression, cither good or bad, a preconceived 
liking or dislike. Prepossession also means the 
condition of being preoccupied. 

From pre- and possess. Svx. : Bias, prejudice, 
preoccupy. 
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Preponderate. — A stormy scene 5n the Bay of Biscay in winter, 
when bad weather usually preponderate^' * 




PREPOSTEROUS 


PREROGATIVE 


preposterous (pre pos' ter us), adj. 
Absolutely absurd ; against reason or com- 
mon sense. (F. insensc, ridicide.) 

Readers of “ Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens " will remember that when Solomon 
Caw, the old raven, found a five-pound note 
he thought it was a request from some lady 
for five new babies. “ Preposterous 1 ” he 
cried, raging at the seeming unreasonable- 
ness of the request, and gave it to Peter. 

• At first sight the giraffe’s neck appears 
preposterously {pre pos' ter us li, adv.) long, 
but when we remember that the animal 
browses on tall trees, we see that there is 
no preposterousness (pre pos' ter us nes, ;*.) 
in its uncommon length of neck. 

L. praeposterus (prae before, posterns hinder) 
perverse, distorted, E. adj. suffix -oils. Syn. ; Ab- 
surd, loolisli, monstrous, ridiculous, unreasonable. 

prepotent (pre po' tent), adj. Powerful 
in a very high degree ; more powerful than 
others ; m biology, having a greater power 
handing down characteristics to the 


of 


offspring. '(F. tout-puissant., 

This word is chiefly used by those who 
study heredity. The power possessed bv 
one parent over the other of transmitting 
features or qualities is called prepotency 
(pre p6' t6n si, n.) or prepotence (pre p6' 
mns, «.). England is a prepotent country 
Prepotently (pre po' tent li, adv.) means m 
a prepotent manner. 

From pre- and potent. 

pre-prandial (pre pran' di al), adj. 
%*^PP®hing or done before dinner IF 
ci nuant diner.) ‘ ' ‘ 

This word is used generally either 
jocular or an affected 
way. 

From pre- and 
prandial. 


in a 


pre -preference 
(pre pref' er 6ns), adj. 
In finance, ranking 
before preference 
.shares, etc., in the pay- 
ment of dividends or 
in regard to security. 

From pre- and pre- 
tcrencc. 

Pre - Raphaelite 

(pre raf' a el it), ii. 
.\n artist who aims at 
recapturing the spirit 
that inspired art be- 
fore t h e time of 
Raphael, especially 
one of a group o'f 
such artists formed in 
England in iS.iS. adj. 
Possessing the charac- 
tcri.siics of such artists; 
belonging to or painted 
before the time of 
Raphael. Other less 
coluinon forms arc 
Prae-Raphaclite (pro 
nif' a 61 it) and 
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Preraphaelite (pre raf' a el it). (F. pre- 
raphaeliie.) 

In 1848 a group of artists, including 
W. Holman Hunt {1827-1910), D. G. 
Rossetti (1828-82), and John E. Millais 
(1829-1896), formed a brotherhood in 
London, known- as the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood («.), with the object of culti- 
vating Pre-Raphaelitism (pre raf' a el it 
izm, «.). This aimed at simpler and more 
natural ideals of art, and was characterized 
chiefly by an extreme care for detail and 
by extreme brilliance of colouring. The 
words Pre-Raphaelite and PrerRaphaelitism 
are sometimes also applied to poetry. 

From pre- Raphael and -ite. 

prerequisite (pre rek' wi zit), adj. 
Required beforehand or as a previous 
condition, n. A condition previously neces- 
sary ; that on which something necessarily 
depends. (F. necessaire auparavant ; chose 
ndeessaire au prialable.) 

Faith is prerequisite to Christianity, or is 
one of its prerequisites, for without faith 
one cannot be a Christian. 

From pre- and requisite. 

prerogative (pre rog' a tiv), n. A 
special or peculiar right, privilege or advan- 
tage enjoyed by a person or body of persons, 
especially that belonging to the sovereign', 
a natural or divinely bestowed faculty or 
privilege by which a person is distinguished. 
a<y. Relating to, arising from, or enjoyed 
by prerogative ; privileged. (F. prirogative, 
prtvilige ; de droit, privildgiS.) 

This word is used especially of the royal 
prerogative. By virtue 
of this the sovereign 
may declare war, nom- 
inate ministers, confer 
honours, summon 
Parliament, grant 
pardons, etc. The ex- 
ercise of these rights 
is now restricted in 
various ways, but 
formerly sovereigns 
used their prerogative 
to its fullest extent, 
and not always wisely. 
Charles I, for instance, 
dissolved no less than 
three Parliaments be- 
cause they resisted 
the arbitrary measures 
which he wished to 
impose by right of his 
prerogative. 

It is man’s high pre- 
rogative to be endowed 
with reason and a con- 
science. Jocularly we 
might say that it is 
one of the prerogatives 
woman to change 
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her mind or of a baby 
to be worshipped. 



PRESAGE 


PRESCRIBE 


F., from L. praerogdilvus asked 
before others, voting first, from 
praerogatus, p.p. of praerogdre to ask 
before. 

presage (pres' aj, pre' saj, n. ; 
pre saj ', v.), n. SometbLng that 
gives warning of future events ; 
an omen ; a foreboding ; pro- 
phetic meaning, v.t. To foretell 
or give warning of by super- 
natural or natural means, v.i. 

To utter or feel a presage. (F. 
presage, aiigure ; presager, atigurer, 
aniioncer.) 

A heavy black cloud presages 
or is a presage of a coming 
storm. 

In olden times various signs 
were regarded as presageful (pre 
saj' fill, adj.), that is, as having 
a bearing on future events. 

Among such indications were the 
behaviour of birds, the appearances of the 
insides of animals used for sacrifice, and 
the position of the heavenly bodies. 

F., from L. praesdgium {prae before, sdgire 
perceive, feel. See sagacious, seek. Syn. : n. 
Angary, foreboding, omen. v. Forebode, foretell. 

presbyopia (pres bi 6' pi a ; prez bi 
6' pi a), 11 . A form of longsightedness 
due to advancing age. (F. presbyopie.) 

As we grow older the hardening of the eye 
muscles alters the shape of the lens and 
brings about a presbyopic (pres bi op' ik ; 
prez bi op' ik, adj.) condition. As a result 
objects placed near the eyes cannot be seen 
distinctly. 

From Gr. presbys old, ops (acc. 6p-a) eye. 

presbyter (pres' bi ter : prez' bi ter), n. 
An elder of the early Christian Church ; 
a priest, or minister of the order above 
deacons ; a member of a presbytery or a 
pastor of a Presbyterian Church. (F. ancien, 
pretre, ancien presbyUrien.) 

Most Churches are either Episcopalian, 
Congregational, or Presbyterian (pres bi 
ter' i an ; prez bi ter' i an, adj.). In the first 
the government is by bishops, among the 
Congregationalists each individual congre- 
gation is self-governed, and in the last 
control is exercised by a council of presbyters. 
The Established Church of Scotland is 
Presb\-terian — a member of it being called 
a Presbyterian (»i.). 

Eccle.siasticall 3 ’’ Scotland is divided into 
eightj’-four districts, each containing several 
churches. Each of these districts is called 
a presbsrtery (pres' bi ter i ; prez' bi ter i, n.), 
and is presided over bj' a presbyter}' or 
court of pastors and elders. The United 
Free Church of Scotland is Presb}terian, 
and there are Presbriterian Churches in 
England, Ireland, America, and many other 
parts of the world. 

The Presb}-terian system of Church 
government is known as Presbyterianism 
(pres bi ter' i an izm ; prez bi ter' i an izm. 



Presbyteri&nism. — A secret meeting of presbyterlans in the Scottish 
Hishlands in the earlr days of presbytenanisna. 


n.), and may also be called the presbyteral 
(pres bit' e ral ; prez bit' e ral, adj.) or 
presbyteria! (pres bi ter'T al ; prez bi ter' i 
al, adj.) system. The office of presbyter is 
termed a presbyterate (pres bit' e rat ; prez 
bit' e rat, n.) or presbytership (pres' bi ter 
ship : prez' bi ter ship, «.). Presbytery is 
the name sometimes given to the sanctuary 
of a cathedral, or large church, and also 
denotes a Roman Catholic priest’s house. 
L.L., from Gr. preshyieros comp, of presbys old. 
prescient (presh' i ent ; pre' shi ent), 
adj. Possessing foreknowledge or fore- 
sight ; far-seeing. (F. prescient, prevoyant.) 

The best statesmen are the most prescient, 
that is, they are those who can see most clearly 
what the future holds. Their prescience 
(presh' i ens ; pre' shi ens, n.) enables them 
to act presciently (presh' i ent li ; pre' shi 
ent li, adv.), that is, wth foresight. 

F., from L. praescire to know before. Syn. : 
Far-seeing. 

prescientific (pre si en tif' ik), adj. 
Belonging to or relating to the age before 
the rise of modem science. 

Copernicus, Harvey, and Francis Bacon 
were pioneers of modem science, but 
mediaeval ideas and methods, such as those 
of alchemy and astrology', long persisted. 
During the last three hundred years these 
prescientific methods have given place to 
modem science. 

From pre- and scientific. 
prescribe (pre skrib'), v.t. To lay down 
with authority as a mle or direction ; to 
appoint ; to ordain ; of a doctor, to order 
or ad^’ise the use of (a course of treatment). 
v.i. In medicine, to give directions for 
a treatment; to assert a prescriptive right. 
(F.prescrire, ordonner ; faire une ordomiance, 
revendiquer.) 

Christianity' prescribes or lays down 
certain mles on which to shape our conduct. 
A doctor prescribes a treatment for his 
patient. He may do this verbally or in 
a prescription (pre skrip' shun, «.), which is 
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liis wiiltcil iil'jlriic'lirin a’. \f> la w t 
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litlos carry uli.it ao' pti'.f.t, 

(pri!' sk''ip’ tiv, iirlt i <a. a •• • i.'.ti pre- <• ri;>- > t 

tible (j're 'lin]!' lihl. a./i s n, *■'. n ‘.iia 
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to very early luin,., ate pic:,crii''iv.-!v 'i r- 
sUrip' tiv !i. iidv.) e-.tahli'.li'' 1. t! >t e.. h. 
Itrescnption, or loll!; te-.t,;'' A i - f ai e 

prescribes is a prcscriber Ipo- '.bt!!)' t t;.'. 

I'rom h. prnr'rr birtf to pn-'a-, lu v-tiio.,; ?■> 
appoint. SvN. ; Appoint, tlin-ct. ool.nn j 

prosonce (prez' inst, n, Tb"- sl.it'- ol 
hiMiii; in a place, or pieient ; situtuiini 'are ; 
to face witii or cln e to .i per.soii or thin:: . 
a sj'iritiial beint; that i.-. leli to li*- pii’iiit 
bill not seen ; bi .iritv> ot 'b-ti'.e.inonr. it', 
pi't'st'iuf. p’l! fin. tiiiii' 1 
Tile or.liil.irv ri. iie, . 
tile St ite ot lnMM ; in .i pi a 
if ui; s.iv I b it .1 iiitiii lb 1 
thinp in the pre~eni.e ol v.iinesi.et ue incaii 
that he ilni it in a j'l.n e where svitne--es 
were. When we say ti man has a stately 
presence, uc ine.in that he has a noble 
hearing, tn the Koyal jiresence means at 
an interview or leception at which a hin;; 
or queen i.s prc.sent. The room in which a 
Uinp Or other exalted pcrsonae.c receives 
company is sometimes called the presence- 
chamber ()!.) or. presence-room (n.). 

The actual pre.scncc of the body and blood 
of Christ in the Eucharist is called the real 
presence (n.). . The captain of a sinking 
ship shows presence of mind (n.) when he 
directs those under his coininand in a calm 
and collected manner. 

F., from L. praescitita from pracaots {prac m 
front, esse to be). See present. Svx. ; Aspect, 
bearing, demeanour. Ant. ; Absence. 

present [i] (prez' ent), adj. Being in a 
placS in question ; being in view ; being 
dealt with, or discussed ; under considera- 
tion ; now existing or going on ; in grammar, 
denoting what is going on at the time being. 
n. The present time ; in grammar, the 
present tense ; (pi.) a legal term for tlie 

document in which the term occurs. (F. 
Present, actuel ; present, pr^sciites.) 

At roll-call those children who are present 
answer to their names. Present conditions 
are conditions at this moment actually 
ruling. A legal document sometimes begins 
with the words " Know all men by these 
presents,” that is, by the document itself. 

The present tense (n.) of a verb expresses 
being .or doing actually in progress, or 
considered without reference to time. ' At 
present (adv.) means at the present time 
or now ; for the present means for the time 
being, temporarily, as in the sOptence “ that 
will do for the present ; more'', will follow." 

F., from L. praesens (acc. -ent-em) pres. p. ol 
prae -esse to be before. Syn. ; adj. Current 
existing. Ant. : aei;. Absent, past. n. Past ’ 
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An amb.T.'-sadoi prv'enl'i 


bis crodcntti.'i 


rvii .1 iii'M.-'.-.i' I'*' , • l I rt it 

to the rnk-r rif the country to which uc 
ofiicially ajipointvd. IVopie of Ingli Dt 
arc presented at court. NVe present ou ■ 
selve.s to a ]iro,spvclivc employer when 
apply for a -sitimtioii. 

.A soldier ordered to present arms l'°V 
hi.s ritle upright in front of him, 
the cent re line of the l)ody. This is 
way a body of armed infantry salute. 

A thing that is presentable (prb zent' abb 
adi.) is a thing that may, Ciin. or .sliould 
pre.sentcd. \Ve say that .a person is 
senlablc il he is .suitable, as regards drci. 
or general appearance, to be presented to 
society or company. Prcsentably (pni zent 
ab li, adv.) means in a presentable inaiincri 
and presentability (pre zent a bil' i ti, k'-l 
the quality of being presentable. 

The act ol presenting is presentatioa 
fprez bn ta’ shxin. ii.). A gift made to a 
person formally or in public to show appfC" 
Clarion of his services is called a presenta- 
tion. A presentation at Court is the formal 
introduction of a person to the Sovereign 
or to his Or her representative. The patron 
of a church living has the right of presenta- 
tion to the living when it becomes vacant, 
that is, he may present formally to the bishop 
the name of the clergyman whom he selects 
as successor. If the clergyman in .question 
IS a fit and proper person, the bishop is 
obliged to institute him. The presentation 
of a play is the manner in wdiich it is pre- 
sent^, that is, staged and acted. A copY 
of a book given by an author or publisher is 
a presentation copy (u.). 
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In psj'chology, the science of the mind, 
the word presentation is used with various 
meanings, the commonest being — all the 
immediate effects upon the mind that are in- 
volved in the perception of an object, and 
presentational (prez en ta' shim al, adj.) or 
presentative (pre zen' ta tiv, adj.) means 
relating to or of the nature of presentation. 
According to the doctrine of presentation- 
alisni (prez en ta' shun ai izm, «.) or pre- 
sentationism (prez en ta' shiin izm. «.), the 
mind grasps such ideas as time and space 
immediately, at the moment of perception. 
One who holds the view is a presentation- 
alist (prez en ta' shun al ist, n.) or presenta- 
tionisf (prez en ta' shim ist, n.). 

The word presentative is also used to 
describe an3rthing that serves to present 
a subject to the mind, and is applied to a 
benefice to which a patron has the right of 
presentation. 

A presentee (prez en te', n.) is a person 
who is presented in the sense of being 
introduced, for instance, a clergyman pre- 
sented for institution to a benefice, or one 
to whom a present is given ; and the word 
presenter (pre zent' er, «.) means one who 
presents in various senses of the verb, such 
' as one who presents a clergyman to a benefice 
or a person for a degree. 

F. presenter L. praesentare make present 
: (praesens). Sea presence, present [i]. SvN. : v. 

; Bestow, give, introduce, ofier, tender, n. Dona- 
; tion, gift. 

presen tient (pre sen' shi ent), adj. 
Perceiving or feeling beforehand ; having a 
;• presentiment. (F. prevoyant, qui pressent.) 
c Before hearing of a misfortune one may 
' have a presentient idea of it. This is a 
presentiment (pre zen' ti ment ; pre sen' 
■ ti ment, Ji.), generally a vague feeling that 
■; something unpleasant or unusual is going 
;■ to happen. 

i From pre- and sentient. 

- presentive (pre zen' tiv), adj. Of 
words, presenting an object or conception 
directly to the mind ; not symbolic. (F. 
i' objeciif.) 

For presentative, 

presently (prez' ent li), adv. Soon after 
or in a short time. (F. bientot, tout a 
'■■I Vheure.) 

y When someone calls us and we reply, 
" I cannot come now, but I will presently,” 
we mean that we will do so in a little 
"P while, but not immediately. Originally 
the word meant " at once,” or " now-,” 
■j. and is still used in this sense by Scottish 
i. people. 

From present [i] and -ly. Syk. : Shortly, soon, 
presentment (pre zent' ment), n. The 
act or mode of presenting ; a theatrical 
; r representation ; a portrait ; a likeness or 
c- semblance ; a formal complaint made by 
parish authorities to a visiting archdeacon or 


bishop ; a statement made on oath by a 
jury. (F. representation, portrait, denon- 
ciation spontanee.) 

Theatrical producers cannot agree as 
to the correct presentment of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Some believe these should be elabor- 
ately staged ; others think a simple setting 
would uiore clearly direct the imagination of 
the audience to the play itself. 

A good portrait shows or presents to us 
the original as he appears in the flesh, and 
so is called a presentment ; a forgery may 
be the counterfeit presentment of the docu- 
ment it purports to be. 

In law a formal statement made by a 
jury under oath, of a fact wdthin their 
knowledge is termed a presentment. Parish 
authorities may make a presentment or 
complaint to a visiting bishop regarding 
any offence committed within the parish. 

From present [2] and -ment. Syn. : Likeness, 
representation. 



Preserve- — Canning fruit by means of a wonderful 
maebine specially designed for the purpose. 


preserve (pre zerv'), v.t. To keep safe ; 
to save, to guard or protect ; to retain or 
maintain (quality or condition) ; to keep from 
decay or fermentation ; to make durable ; 
to keep intact ; to keep for private use. 
n. Food kept in condition by various means ; 
a conserve ; jam ; a place where game or 
fishing is preserved. (F. preserver, sattve- 
garder, conserver ; conserve, chasse rdservee.) 

A mother will suffer anything to preserve 
her child from harm. The Navy exists to 
preserve British interests throughout the 
world. 

” Lord, preserve us from all evils ” is a 
prayer for protection. The word is seldom 
used to-day in the sense of keeping alive, 
but figuratively we preserve, or keep green 
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tlie memory of a person whom we com- 
memorate. * ■ 

A housekeeper prescrv'cs fruits by boiling 
them with sugar, and so making them into 
jam ; vegetables are preserved by pickling 
them in vinegar. Certain chemicals which 
preserve food are preservative (pre zervt a 
tiv, adj.), and each is a preservative (jj.). 
Eggs are preserved from decay by placing 
them in a vessel containing waterglass. 

In certain streams the fishing is preserv'ed ; 
young fish are introduced into the water, 
predatory animals are kept away, and the 
right to fish is limited to the preserver (pre 
zerv' er, n.) or his friends and tenants. 
Game also is preserved, guarded from 
poachers, and reserved for the sport of the 
landowner. A stream or covert thus pre- 
served is called a preserve. 

The action of keeping safe, or of protecting 
against decay is preservation (prez er va' 
shun, n.). Anything is preservable (pre 
zerv' abl, adj.), which can be preserved. 

F. preserver, from L.L. praeseyvare, from L. 
prae before, servare to Icecp, guard. Syn. ; v. 
Conserve, guard, perpetuate, protect, retain, 
save. Ant, : v. Damage, destroy, neglect. 

preside (prezid'), v.i. To e.vercise control ; 
to be set in authority ; to act as chairman 
or president at a meeting ; to sit at the head 
of the table. (F. prdsider.) 



President. — Herbert Cberlcs Hoover, svho was elected 
President of the U.S.A. in 1928. 


The deliberations of a learned society are 
presided over by one of their number, 
chosen to occupy the chair. At a company 
meeting the chairman of the board of 
directors generally presides. The person who 
Gits at the head of the table is said to preside 


over a meal. Colloquially, one who plays 
the piano or organ at a gathering is said to 
preside or officiate at the instrument. 

The head of a modern republic is called a 
president (prez' i dent, «.). His term of office, 
or the office itself, is called a presidency (prez' 
i den si, «.), or presidentship (prez' i dent ship, 
«.). The name of presidency was formerly 
applied to one of the great divisions of 
territory administered by the East India 
Company ; this was governed by a council 
having a president. Upon his election the 
president of a company, learned society, 
or other like body, may deliver a presidential 
(prez i den' shal, adj.) address ; his first 
official duty performed presidentially (prez i 
den' shal li, adv.) may be to welcome fellow 
officers who, like himself, are newly appointed. 

The permanent or temporary head of any 
institution, society, or body of persons, who 
officiates at their meetings, or presides over 
the proceedings, is also called a president. 
The post may be honorary, or may involve 
important duties, such as the President of 
the Board of Trade has to perform. 

In the United States the president of a 
railway or commercial firm combines the 
posts of chairman and managing director. 
A woman who performs the duties of a 
president might be termed a presidentess 
(prez' i dent 6s, n.) ; this word, however, 
is rarely used. One who presides is a 
presider (pr6 zid' er( n.). 

F. prisider, from L. praesidere (seders sit) to sit 
above, preside. . ‘ 

presidiai^ (pre sid' i a ri), adj. Relating 
to or serving as a garrison. (F. de garnison, 
a garnison.) 

This word is rarely used, except in con- 
nexion with Roman history : the ■ legions 
that Rome left to guard'Britain, for instance, 
were presidiary legions. Presidio (pre sid 
i 6, II.) is the name the Spaniards gave to 
their fortified settlements in America ; it w 
applied also to Spanish penal stations outside 
Spain. 

From L. praesidiaritts serving to guard, from 
praesidwm a watch, guard, garrison. See preside. 

■ press (pres), v.i. To.act upon by' weight ; 
to exert steady force upon ; to push steadily 
with force ; to place or hold steadily with 
or as with force ; to bear or lie upon ; to 
weigh upon ; to squeeze ; to crush ; to 
crowd upon ; to thrust ; to push against ; 
to clasp, embrace, or hug ; to inculcate or 
enjoin ; to force (upon) ; to straiten ; to urge 
or constrain ; to impel; to flatten, smooth, or 
shape by pressure, v.i. To exert pressure . 
to rveigh (upon) ; to be urgent ; to crowd ; 
to encroach ; to strive ; to strain ; to hasten ; 
to push on. n. The act of pressing ; a. throng 
hurry ; urgency ; pressure ; an upright case 
in which books, clothes, etc., are kept ; a 
machine for pressing ; a machine for print- 
ing ; a printing establishment; the art, 
process, or business of printing ; printed 
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PrcM-' — A battery of modem ssrintlng-presses capable of turning 
out tbousend^ of newspapers an bour. 


literature coUectivelj', especially 
the newspapers ; one of various 
machines for cutting or shaping 
metal or other material. (F. 
presser, serrer, comprimer.potisser, 
etreindre, imporlimer, contraindre, 
lissef; presser, empieler, s’efforcer, 
se hcUer ; pressitrage, foule, hate, 
urgeuce, armoire, presse, im- 
priviesj) 

We press a button to announce 
our presence at the front door ; 
we press against a door to close 
it; we press back a window-catch 
to release a window. If we press 
the finger upon a rubber ball we 
make a hollow depression in 
its surface. Persons in a crowd 
or press of people are pressed by 
those behind, and are caused to 
press upon their neighbours in 
front. \ITien the press or pressure 
which impedes progress is removed, the 
people press or throng forward in a body. 
In football, to press is to attack strongly ; 
in golf, it is to make an extra effort in 
driving the ball. The special frame affixed 
to a tennis racket to prevent it from warping 
is called a press. 

Poverty and distress press hardly upon 
those who are unable to earn a living, and 
earnest people press Parliament to better 
the lot of such unfortunates. A persistent 
salesman endeavours to press his wares 
upon a likely purchaser. 

The word press has a special meaning in 
connexion with the printing press and its 
productions, especiall3' in the form of news- 
papers. The power of the press, that is, the 
influence of newspapers upon public opinion, 
is recognized by all. It is largely due to the 
freedom of the press enjoj^ed in the British 
Empire, that is, the liberty’ to print without 
censorship any statements or opinions which 
do not contravene the law. 

A newspaper or book in process o! being 
printed is said to be “ in the pre.ss." The 
press-box (n.) is a place rescr^'cd lor the 
pressman (n.), or reporter, at sports meetings, 
etc. A pressman is also a machine-minder 
who operates a printing press. In Parliament 
reporters sit in the press-gallery (».'. Their 
dut\' is known as press-work (ii.). 

A press-cutting (n.) is a paragraph or 
article cut from a newspaper or magazine 
and kept for reference. Press-cutting 
agencies (n.pL) arc concerns which supply 
clients with cuttings from the press which 
give information on special subjects, such as 
reviews of books written by them. 

I he press-room (u.) is a room in which 
are contained the printing m.achines, as 
distinguished from the composing room. 
A press-mark (n.) is a number or letter 
which shows the position of a book on the 
shelves of a library. This comes from the 
old use of the r’.ord press for a cupboard 


or bookcase. The press-bed {n.) is a folding 
bed, which may be folded up in a cupboard, 
when not in use. Things that want doing 
quickly or urgently are pressing (pres' ing, 
adj.), and call pressingly (pres' ing li, adv.) 
for action. A press of sail is as much sail 
as a ship can safely carry. 

One who presses is a presser (pres' er, n.), 
a Word used especially of those who iron or 
press clothes. 

M.E. pressen, O.F. presser, L. pressSre fre- 
quentative of premere (p.p. press-us) to press. 
Svs. ; t>. Bear, compress, force, thrust, urge. 
n. Bookcase, cupboard, _ urgency. 

press [2j (pres), v.i. To compel to serve as 
a sailor or soldier, v.i. To impress sailors or 
soldiers. n. The compulsory enlistment of 
men for the navy' or army. (F. enroler de 
force: presser.) 

^ In former times, especially during the 
Napoleonic wars, the law permitted the 
pressing, impressment, or compulsory’ enlist- 
ment of men for the navy’ or army. 
detachment of officers and men, who searched 
the ports for likeh’ sailors, was Icnown as the 
pressgang (?;.). Press-money (n.), or prest- 
inoney (»!.), was money paid to men on the 
reserv’e, and meant they must be ready' for 
serv’ice at any time. 

.Apparently corrupted under influence of 
press [I] from obsolete presf, O.F. prest loan, 
advance, from presler to lend, L.L. praeslSre to 
lend. Svx. : v. Impress. 

pressure (presh' ur), k. The act of 
pressing ; the state of being pressed ; a 
force exerted on a body by another in contact 
with it ; the amount of this expressed by 
weight upon a unit of area ; urgenev ; a state 
of embarrassment or affliction ; Sifficulty ; 
oppression ; compulsion. (F. pressioti, force, 
utgeiice, conirauite.) 

Physical pressure depends on the force 
which presse.s and the area on which it 
presses. If a loaded table weighs four 
hundredweight, and it rests on four legs, 
each two inches square at the bottom, the 
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weight on each leg is one hundredweight, 
and the pressure between a leg and the 
ground is tAventy-eight pounds for every 
square inch. 

We may speak figuratively of the pressure 
of poverty, or of the mental pressure induced 
by worry and misfortune. To put pressure 
or bring pressure to bear on a person to do a 
thing is to use means which will compel or 
influence him to do that which is desired. 
To work under great pressure is to work at 
great speed in order to keep abreast of one’s 
work. Steam is at high pressure when • it 
presses with great force on the inside of the 
boiler containing it ; a pressure of fifty 
pounds per square inch as shown by a 
pressure-gauge («.) is regarded as a high 
pressure in this connexion. Steam is at 
low pressure when its pressure is only a few 
pounds per square inch. 

A pressure-gauge shows the pressure of a 
gas or liquid on anything which confines it 
or against which it presses. The mercurial 
barometer is a form of pressure-gauge, 
indicating the pressure of the atmosphere. 
Mechanical gauges are used for high pressure. 

From press fi] and -tire. Syn. : Embarrass- 
ment, force, hurrj’, urgency. 



I'rfiiurc. — A worker Itr Iho etJer Inrfuttry operntinK 
«. xhich putt Ihc fmkt trc««urv on lh« 

fcprlr ruip. 


Prestor John (pre.s* ter jonj, «. A 
kccndnrv rulrr of .a Christian kingdom in 
.Miyr'.inia, or roiiicnhere in the intfiior ot 
A'-'.i. {IC I'l/'ie-Jmtt.) 

This im:icinar\' jM-rfon first app'-ars in 
Ir.u-i'llerr',’ talt-s of the twelfth century. He 
w.-i! cle'cribcfl a-i Imth prie=t .and king, 
h'-t'-ce hi- title pre .’,er, or pnest. Throughout 
th'^ Middh- Ayes Presfer Jrrhn I'guir's iti *he 
•lr>r:e‘ to!:! try ti.-.\i!!i rs as n iium.irch c( 
Kic.st imjvrrtam e, A tiuvlrrn author, John 


Buchan, has written an African romance, 
which he named after Prester John. 

Presier from O.F. prestre priest, 
prestidigitation (pres ti dij i ta' sluin), 
«. Sleight of hand ; conjuring. (F. presti- 
digitation, passc-passc.) 

The conjurer at a Christmas party 
practises the art of prestidigitation. , He is 
a prestidigitator (pres ti dij' i til tor, n.), or 
one who performs conjuring tricks on the 
principle that " the quickness of the liaiu! 
deceives the eye.” 

From O.F. presle. ready [see presto), L. itigitiis 
linger, and suffix -ation. Syn. : Legerdemain. 

prestige (pres tezh'; pres' tij), «• 
Influence, weight, or confidence, arising from 
previous achievements, or from character. 
(F. prestige, credit.) 

The prestige of a man, a college, or other 
institution means the weight, or influence 
each possesses, or the confidence inspired, 
depending on high character, past successes, or 
great and noble things already accomplished. 

F. = illusion, conjuring trick, L. priieslisni”> 
illusion, trickery, from praestriiigcre to bind, 
blindfold : bence to dazzle. In Middle /'g'S 
often used of magic. Svx. : Influence, weight. 

prest-money (prest' mun i), ii. Press- 
money. Sec jfurfer press fa). 

presto (pres' to), ndv. Quickly, odj- 
Rapid. 77. -A, presto or quick movement m 
music. {V. presto, hop.) _ <. it . 

A conjurer is wont to exclaim, ” Mc)'. 
presto 1 Begone ! ” when ho causc.s sonic 
article to vanish in a mysterious manner. 
He waves his wand, and presto I produces 
a rabbit from the hat. 

In music a movement marked presto 
intended to be performed with animation, am* 
at .a lively pace, quicker than an allegro 
movement. A presto is very cflcclive alter 
an adagio, or slow, movement. I’resto 
movements arc frequently used to work up 
a niu.sicnl composition to a brilliant and 
exciting finish. 

Prestissimo (pros tis' i 7116, adj.), another 
similar musical expression, denotes that the 
passage is to be taken very fast irulecd. 
bo a prestissimo { 7 ;.) is a movement jilayc'' 
thus, or a prc.stissimo [adj.) passage. 

Jt.al. = quick, brisk, pineno at liaiid, ftoia 
prar before. 

prosumo (prj'- zum'). t'.r. To assume ; to 
take for granted without proper inquiry of 
examination ; to accejit as true or fal e 
wilUont proof, but on probable or n-a'^oual’ie 
grounds, e.t. To venture without le.aye ; f” 
go Iwyond what is pel mi'-sible or justifiable , 
to form over-confident or .arto.-ranl ojiininn-^l 
to lieliave in an arrog.int .■iml ovrr-confiili nt 
w.iy. (F. /ti’stinier, sttpjuter; :.'iiitnta>i’> 
pontifirt.) 

When ue rent a ho-.!'.c llirongb an eta?'' 
agent we prei.nine he is tin- l.awfiil rep.ir- eiH-'- 
tive of the owner. Ibti'Hsh law pi> iiit!'"' !> '' 
innf>'er,C'- of :iu arcii'i'l (“ t'-ni till he '' 
ft.und fpnlty. (oiilt may Iv- l•,•.lbil-h'•^^ 1 
prrf.mnptive (jire .-omp" flv, r.dt.l 




PRESUPPOSE 


PRETEND 


as when the possession of housebreaking 
implements at night is taken as eWdence that 
the owner has unla^vful designs. It is a 
fair presumption (pre zump' shun, n.) that 
onh' a burglar would carry such tools. 

From the fact of such possession it is a 
presumption of fact that the implements 
have been used, or are intended to be used, 
unlawfully. In law an inference draum from 
any known fact or facts is termed a presump- 
tion of fact. It is a presumption of law to 
a.ssume the truth of a given statement or 
proposition until it is proved untrue ; the 
presumption that an accused person is 
innocent is an instance of a presumption of 
law. .Another is that everymne knows the law. 

Often in everyday life we are bound to act 
presumptively (pre zump' tiv li, adv.) in the 
sense of presuming or taking for granted 
certain facts. Thus, when we buy anything, 
the seOer is, in law, the presumptive owner ; 
the goods maybe stolen, but presumedly (pre 
zum' ed li, adv.) or presumably (pre zum' ab 
li, adv.) the seller has a right to sell them. 
Unless such rights were presumable (pre 
zum' abl, adj.) it would be difficult to carry 
on trade at all. 

The heir presumptive to the crown, to a 
title, pr to an estate of any Mud, is the actual 
heir for the time being, next of Mn to the 
present holder or ou-ner, but who may possibly 
lose such a position bj’’ the birth of one still 
more nearly related. 

The words presumptuous (pre ziimp' tu us, 
adj.) and presuming (prd zum' ing, adj.) are, 
however, used in a bad sense, for in all cases of 
presumptuousness (pre zump' tu us nes. «.), 
the presumer (pre zum' er, v.) is guilty of 
o^'erboldness, arrogance, or unduly confident 
behaviour. A person is said to act presumingly 
(pre zum' ing li, adv.) or presumptuously (pre 
zump' tu us li, adv.) if he takes liberties, or 
acts rashly or venturesorael}'. 

From L. -pracs-Concrc to take in advance, 
presuppose. See sumptuous, Syx. ; .Assume, 
venture. 

presuppose (pre su poz'), v.t. To assume 
beforehand ; to involve ; to imply ; to 
infer or suppose ; as existing beforehand ; 
to take for granted. (F. presupposer.) 

Healthy sleep presupposes or implies a 
healthy state of mind in the sense that the 
latter must e.xist before the former is possible. 
-•Xn effect presupposes its cause. A teacher 
who takes his pupils through a lesson in 
algebra presupposes a knowledge of the 
preliminary branches of arithmetic ; the 
latter lessons are based on the presupposition 
(pre sup 6 zish' un. it.l of a proper knowledge 
and mastery of the earlier ones. 

I'ro.m prr- and suppose. 

pretend (pre tend'), v.t. To feign ; to 
simulate ; to make ?. false show or appear- 
ance of ; to put forward falsely ; to presume ; 
to lay claim to ; to aspire to, v.i. To make 
a claim ; to sham ; to make believe. (F. 
feir.drc, simuhr, fairs scinbianl, affccter. 


prelexter, pretendre, aspirer a; avoir la 
pretention, feiudre.) 

A sitting partridge if disturbed may feign 
or pretend to be crippled, fluttering about in 
such a way as to lure intruders away from its 
nest. A sp}!^ may pretend or simulate 
imbecility or deafness the better to achieve 
his purpose. A person who pretends to 
special knowledge of some subject may 
possess it or may not. The word pretendedly 
(pre tend' ed li, adv.), meaning in a pre- 
tended manner, is nowadays used always in 
a bad sense. 



A swindler may use the pretence (prd tens', 
11 .) of friendship to gain the confidence of 
his intended victims. XXTien we pretend to 
be fairies or Red Indians such a pretence is 
quite harmless, since there is no intention 
to deceive, and everyone knows we are acting 
pretendingly (pre tend' ing li, adv.). Pretence 
means also vain show, or ostentation, and is 
another word for a pretext or an excuse. 

People who pretend to be something they 
really are not, or who assume superior airs, 
are called pretentious (pre ten' shus, adj.) or 
said, to behave pretentiously (pre ten' shus li. 
adv.). Such pretentiousness (pro ten' shus nes, 
51.) often implies arrogance or conceit. 

.■V pretension (pro ten' shun, n.) may be a 
claim, true or false, or the assertion of a 
claim. An amateur player of the violin may 
have no pretensions to eminence, but may 
choose to play for his own pleasure solely. 
Pretension also means pretentiousness. 

In history we read of certain pretenders 
(pre tend' erz, n.pl.) to the English throne. 
Such pretensions as that of Perkin Warbeck 
were verj' different from those of the son and 
grandson of James II, called the Old and 
Young Pretender respectively, since these 
, Ihtter were the rightful heirs to the throne, 
but for the fact that they had been excluded 
from the succession by Parliament. The 
character, position or claim of a pretender 
is a pretendership (pre tend' er ship, ii.). 

From L. practcudcrc to stretch (or hold out) in 
front. Syx. : Claim, counterfeit, feign, sliam, 
simulate. 
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preter-. Prefix meaning more than, 
beyond, beyond the range of. (F. pretef-). 

We might say of a performing dog at a 
circus that its intelligence was pretercanine 
(pre ter kan' in, adj!), meaning that it had 
greater intelligence than would be expected 
in , a dog. The fortitude of the early Christian 
martyrs was almost preterhuman (pre ter hu' 
man, adj.), or superhuman, for they suffered 
indignity and torture without turning aside 
from their purpose, and met death cheerfully. 

L. praetey beyond, comparative of prae before . 
preterit (pret'fer it), arf/. Past; bygone; 
in grammar, denoting completed action or a 
past state. • n. The grammatical tense 
e.xpressing this. Another spelling is preterite 
(pret' 6r it). (F. pass6 : pritdi it, patfail 
indefini.) 

The preterit tense is the same as what 
we call the past tense, which is explained 
on page xlii of Volume I. Some verbs, 
especially in Latin, are used only in the 
preterit ; these are called preteritive (pr6 
ter' i tiv, adj.) verbs. 

F., from L. praetcnlus, p.p. of praclcrlrc to go 
by pass. 

preterition (pro ter i.sh' Cm), «. The act 
of omitting or passing over ; disregard ; 
the figure of speech by which in pretending 
to ignore something attention is called to it. 

(F. prdtdrilioii, prStermission.) 

It is preterition to start a complaint with 
I don't want to make a fuss about it, 
but , . . " Theologians use the word to 
denote the passing over of the non -elect, 
as opposed to election. 

As preceding with sulfix -icii. 
pretermit (pro ter mit'), v.t. To pass by ; 
to omit to do ; to neglect ; to cc.-ise to do for 
a time. (F. laisser de cQ'.i, omeUre, cesser pour 
le. mouicnt.) 

Passages passed over, or left out of a story, 
etc., arc pretermitted ; a speech is pretcr- 
mitted when interruptions make the speaker 
stop from time to time. It is pretermission 
(pro ter mish' un, n.) to neglect to do, or to 
omit something, or temporarily to disconlimic 
doing something. 

From L. praetermttterc to let p.ass, omit. 
Sy.x. : Difcontinuc, neglect, omit. 

preternatural (pre Ilt nach' lir fil ; pre 
ter n.'it' viir al), adj. Out of Uic ordinary 
course of nature; beyond, surpassing, or 
dilTorent from what is regarded as natural, 
(I’’, sunialurel, sur/iuuiaiti, prodipiettx.) 

.An eclipse of the sun or of the moon 
w.is formerly regarded as preternatural, 
.md great events were believed to Ire pretcr- 
naturally (pre (er n'lch' tir al li ; pre ter 
n.’it' yiir al li. iidi;.) lier.dded by comets. 

.-\ prctcrnaturali'.t (pre t<r li.'ich' Or a! ist ; 
pn' ic-r n.'it' yur al ict. >:.) is a believer in the 
pn t' inati'.ral, and preternaluralism (prC- ler 
n'lfh' Or a! is-iii ; pre tir nat' yur al inn. «.) 
i-. the ‘tate of being preternatural or Iw-Iief 
in tiie Jireteniatmal. 

In .inothcr pretetnatufalncr.<-. (pre 

ii r n.'ch' Or al r.i ; pre tir n.'it' yur .'d ti- -,, ti.) 

3'00 


is the state of being abnormal or unusual, ai 
when we speak of a preternatural silence, a 
of a preternaturally solemn child. 

From preter- and natural. Syn. : Ine.xplicab'e, 
strange, uncommon. 

pretersensual (pre ter sen' sit al), adu 
Beyond the domain of the senses. 

From preter- and sensual. 

pretext (pre' tekst, ; pr6 tekst', t'.), r- 
An excuse ; a pretence ; a cover for a rc.il 
reason or motive., v.t. To pretend: to 
allege as a reason or motive. . (F. pritexU: 
prHexter, ailiguer.) 

A person who has not the moral courafic 
to acknowledge the true motive for an actios 
may try to cloak it by a pretext or e.xciisc : 
one who stole food through greediness an;! 
cupidity might excuse himself on the prefe.d 
that he was hungry. Rain}' weather nngnt 
be prete.xted as a reason for staying in. 

F. pritexlc, L. praeicxius, p.p. of praeiexen to 
weave in front, allege. SvN. : n. 'EscuM, 
pretence, v. Pretend. 

pretone (pr5' ton), n. The vowel or 
syllable coming before a stressed syllabc. 

In the word conflagration, -jia- is tno 
pretone or pretonic (pro ton' iU, aaj.i 
syllable. 

From pre- and tone. 

pretor (pre' tor). This is anoth'.i 
spelling of praetor. See praetor. 

pretty (prit' i), adj. Pleasing or atirnc- 
tivc in appearance or form ; having bcriut; 
of a dainty or diminutive kind. (»*• 
Rather ; almost ; tolerably. (F. jolt, ’'j’j' 
non, gcntil ; un pen, <1 peu p>h, passa^.i't- 


ment.) 



In knitlinr ft tto^kint* 

It is a pretty ‘.igh: ti> : < liildrcu iki'ifi' , 

round th'- luayj'rde. -t room (li-r'ii-'t' 
with pnlty ihiv.ci.s trr.t'-fidly .irr.tn' ' 
givi s ph '.siiK' to the licli'iMir, 

A jir<-tt%’ f.iie I'lii* ••'.hicli i: 
to l.eok .1!. blit V. liich '.db. r.hcrt <d 1' -' 




PRETZEL 


PREVENT 


bea-utiitil, since vritb beauty goes a certain 
dignity together with perfect proportions. 
Prettiness (prit' i nes, «.) is associated usually 
with simplicity, diminutiveness, or delicacy. 

A fruit-tree in bloom is beautiful ; the 
stunted and dwarfed tree seen in a Japanese 
miniature garden is merely pretty. 

Other meanings of the word are illustrated 
when we say we are pretty, or tolerably, 
sure of anything, or that a pretty (that is, 
ugly) quarrel is brewing. 

To be pretty-pretty {adj.) is to be over- 
pretty, or affectedly so, and little trivial 
ornaments are sometimes called pretty- 
pretties {7t.pL). Some artists prettify (prit' 

1 fl, v.f.) all their female subjects, while 
others ivill not even make them prettyish 
(prit' i ish, adj.) unless they are naturally so. 

It is very delightful if a child is 
pretty-spoken {adj.) and behaves prettily 
(prit' i li, adv.) although aU affected and 
self-conscious prettyisms (prit' i izmz, tt.pl.) 
are quite other than pleasing. This is 
especially the case with such foppish fellows 
as are jeeringly called pretty gentlemen. 

A.-S. praettig crafty, from praet trick 
(Modern Sc. prat) ; cp. Dutch pari, Norw. 
pretta, trick. Hence came to mean ingeniou 
admirable, pleasing, prepossessing, comely. 
SvN. : adj. Attractive, dainty, elegant. Ant. : 
adj. Ugly. 

pretzel (pret' s61), m. A crisp salted 
biscuit. 

Pretzels are made of wheat flour and are 
usually twisted into wreaths or knots before 
baking ; they area favourite relish in Germany. 

G., perhaps L.L. bracellus, bracelet, also a 
kind of biscuit. 

, prevail (prd val'), v.t. To have mastery 
or influence ; to gain the victory ; to be 
predominant ; to exert supreme influence 
or power ; to be in force ; to be general, 
current, or in fashion. (F. prdvaloir, 
I’emporier, pfddominer, rdgtier.) 

In E.xodus (xvii, ii) we read that it was 
only while Moses held up his band that 
the Israelites prevailed over the Amalekites ; 
in other words, it was only when he stretched 
his arras heavenward that he praj^ed pre- 
vailingly (pre vaT ing li, adv.). When a 
person who is bent on some rash or foolish 
course allows bimsell to be dissuaded from 
his purpose, we sometimes say that wiser 
counsels have prevailed. A woman usually 
desires to be clad according to the fashion 
that is in vogue or prevailing. 

Some diseases are more prevalent (prev' a, ’ 
lent, adj.), or widespread, at one part of the 
year than at others, this prevalence (prev' 
a l6ns, »!.) being connected with the weather. 
Thus it is that the diseases from which 
people prevalently (prev' a lent li, adv.) suffer 
in hot weather differ from those which 
prevail in cold weather. 

O.F. prcvaloir. L. praevalire. Sec avail. Svtn. : 
Predominate, succeed, triumph. 

prevaricate (prd var' i kat),' v.i. To 
quibble ; to shuttle ; to swerve from the 


truth ; to act or speak evasively ; to 
equivocate. (F. dquivoquer, ergoter, chicaner.) 

People are said to prevaricate when, 
instead of telling the truth, they quibble 
and shuffle, giving evasive and misleading 
answers or statements. An evasive action 
may also be a prevarication (pre var i_ ka' 
shun, «.). The prevaricator (pre var' i ka 
tor, 71 .) is distrusted by those who know 
him for what he is. 

From L. praevaricdlus, p.p. of praevdnedri to 
go crookedly, to shuffle. See varicose. Syn. : 
Equivocate, quibble, shuffle. 



Prevent.— Part vf a barbed wire fence« erected to 
Prevent persons from entering a diamond mine. 


prevent (pre vent'), v.t. To hinder ; to 
keep from doing ; to thwart ; to stop. 
(F. prevenir, empecher, ddtoiirner.) 

We now use this word in the sense of 
hindering or thwarting, but at one time it 
bad the opposite meaning of helping, by 
going before as a guide or to make the 
way easy. It is used in this old sense in 
the Prayer Book. A captive animal is 
prevented from escaping by the cage in 
which it is kept. The spread of a fire 
may be prevented by extinguishers. 

In theology, prevenient (pre ve' ni 6nt, 
ad}.) grace means the grace of God, coming 
before repentance, that turns the heart 
naturally towards God, and so prepares the 
way for repentance and conversion. But 
for its prevenience (pre ve' ni ens, «,), or 
going before, we might not wish to repent 
at all, or to be converted. Preveniently (pre 
ve' ni ent li, adv .) — a rare word — means 
previously. 

Everything possible is done on our rail- 
ways to lessen the number of accidents 
which are preventable (prd vent' abl, adj.) 
or capable of being prevented. 

A preventer (pre vent' er, «,) is one who 
hinders, or a thing used to hinder or prevent. 
On a ship the word is used in a special sense 
for a rope, spar, etc., which relieves another 
of strain, or shares the strain with it. A 
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PRICK 


PRICKLE 


may mean a great deal more than the sum 
paid for it. The price of victory in battlo 
may be the lives ol many soldiers. 

That which can be had " without money 
and witbont price ” is that wbicb is not to 
be paid for in any way : it is a free gift. 
Such are sunshine and fresh air, which are 
priceless {pris’ les, adj.) in the sense tbat 
they are valuable above or beyond any 
price that can be placed on them. 

Similarly we cannot price or appraise good 
health, its pricelessness (pris' les nes, n.) 
being best known to those w'ho have lost it. 
A price list (n.) or price-current («.) is a 
list Or table of prices at which various goods, 
merchandise, stocks, etc,, are being offered 
or sold. 

M.E. pris, O.F. pris, preis, L.L. precium for 
L. prelium price, value. Prize [i] is a doublet. 
See praise. Syk. -. n. Charge, cost, value, worth. 
V. Appraise, value. 

prick (prik), «. A rhark or small bole 
made with or as with a pointed instrument ; 
the act of pricldng : a goad ; the sensation 
of being pricked ; a sharp pain. v.l. To 
drive a sharp point into ; to pierce ; to 
make by puncturing ; to mark or select 
v/ith a prick ; to erect (the ears). ; to sting ; 
to incite. v.i. To ride fast ; to point 
upwards;, to have or cause a sharp pain. 
(F. piqiire, aiguillon, douleur aigue ; piqtier, 
dresser, pointer, /veiUer, stimuler ; piquet des 
deux, jouer des Sperons, ilancer.) 

In' the ancient custom, still current, bv 
which sheriffs are selected for each county 
■ by the King, a list is submitted containing 
the names for each county, and His Majesty 
pneks a hole against the one selected. The 
sheriff is thus said to be pricked or selected. 

With a pin, needle or pencil one may 
prick off, or mark out, a pattern by means of 
small boles or dots. From the boxes in 
which they have been raised the gardener 
pneks out his seedlings into a nursery bed, 
where they wall have more room to grow 
before they are transplanted permanently. 

A dog will often prick up its ears, or raise 
them, so as to bear better if its name is 
mentioned ivithin its hearing. Figuratively 
w;hcn a person begins to listen very atten- 
tively to something that interests him, he 
IS said to prick up his ears. 

A buff terrier is prick-eared \ad}.), having 
pointed ears that always prick, or stand up 
straight. Such ears are named prick-ears 
The Cavaliers called the Round- 
heads prick-cared because their short hair 
the ears, in contrast to those 
of the Cavaliers themselves, which were 
iiiauen by their flowing locks. 

_ A pricker (prik' dr, «.) is a sharp-pointed 
instrument for piercing or making marks, 
or for clearing out small holes whew they 
t-fconie blocked 



tintiiti S/ussum- 

Pric^ei. — A thirteenth 
century etiatcelled 
pricket candlestick. 


A.-S. prica ; cp. Dutch and Dan. prili, Swed, 
p’lch. bv.v. ; ti. Dot, puncture, r. Punctux- 
spur, sling, t.'nglc. 


pricket (prik' et), 

51. A two-jfear-old 
fallow-deer with un- 
branched horns ; a 
spike on which to 
stick a candle. (F. 
dagiiel.) 

From E. prick with 
suffix -ei. 

prickle fi] (prik' 

1), «. A small sharp 
point ; in botany, a 
sharp-pointed thorn- 
like outgroxvth from 
the skin or bark of a 
plant, v.t. To prick 
or puncture slightly ; 
to give a pricking or 
tingling sensation to. 
y.t. To have a prick- 
ing or tingling sensa- 
t i o n. (F. pi cot, 
piquant, aiguillon ; 
picoter : fourmiUer, 
ddmanger.) 

A prickle such as 
that on a rose is an 
outgrowth from the 

skin or bark, and can be cleanly broken off ; 
a spine, such as that of the hawthorn, is 
quite a different structure, growing from the 
wood — reall 3 ’- a modified branch. The name 
prickle is loosely applied, however, to any 
small thorn, spine, 
or like growth. • . 

The prickly pear 
(ji.) is a kind of 
cactus belonging to 
the genus Opiintia. 

The whole plant is 
prickly (prik' 11. adj.), 
its prickliness (prik' 
li nes, «.) being such 
that it is used for 
making hedges 
through which 
neither man nor beast 
can break. Even its 
pear-shaped fruits 
are covered with 
prickles. 

The tiny fish called 
the stickleback is 
also named the 
prickle-back (n.) be- 
cause of the sharp 
spines on its back. 

Sometimes fear or 
terror prickles the 
skin, giving rise to 

sensation. A disease 
oi tne skin from which people in hot countries 
suffer IS ^bed prickly heat («.) because of 
tne sensations which accompany it, 

earlier pricch. from priaan to 
pnek. and mstnimental sufe -ejs. Sys ; « 
bpine, thorn, v. Prick, tinir'.c 
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Pnekir t>ear. — Flovyer 
(top) and fruit of ibe 
prickly pear. 


PRICKLE 


PRIEST 


(prik' 1 ), It. A land of 
a measure of about half a 
(F. panier de palissage.) 


priclrle [2] 
wicker basket ; 
hundredweight. 

Earlier prickel. 
pride (prid), n. Unreasonable self- 
esteem or conceit ; vainglor}^ ; insolence ; 
arrogance ; proper self-esteem or sense of 
one’s worth ; a fine sense of satisfaction 
or elation ; a source or cause of such 
elation ; the best, highest, or most flourish- 
ing condition, v.t. To show (oneself) proud ; 
to take credit to (oneself). (F. orgueil, 
hauteur, fiertd ; s’enorgueillir, se piquer.) 

Pride may be an unworthy and unjusti- 
fied feeling of superiority or self-esteem, or 
a quite worthy and justified esteem of 
self due to a sense of worthy deeds well 
done. Proper pride is a sense of that 
which befits the position one holds, and 
implies a contempt of all that is mean and 
dishonourable. 

A scholar who \vins merit and distinction 
may be the pride of his school, in whom 
his teachers and fellow scholars take a pride. 
He may quite reasonably pride himself upon 
his success. The pride of the morning is a 
phrase often used for a morning shower held 
to betoken a fine day. In heraldrj' a 
peacock in his pride is a peacock with tail 

spread and wings 

drooping. -,5 

It is not good to be ' i 
prideful (prId' ful, adj.) j , 
or guilty of that 
pridefulness (prid' ful 
nes, n.) which is 
actually vainglory or 
conceit, or to behave 
one.sclf pridefully 
(prid' ful li, adv.). 

'I'he above three words 
arc chiefly used in 
Scotland. On the other 
hand, one should cer- 
tainly not be prideless 
(prid' lOs, adj.), that 
is, one should not lack 
a proper sense of one’s 
own worth. 

A.-S. piylo, pryde frfim 
prill, ptfid proud. Sv.s'. : 

Arrogance, conceit, 
hanchtiness, seli-esteem, 

vainglory. .\r;T. : n. 

Hunnlily, lowliness, 
nieeliin-'.'., mode sly. 

prio-Diou (pro dye). » 

(I-', ptir-difu.) 

.\ prie-Dicu is .a kind of desk on which 
to lai'-e! at prayers. :in<l a pric-Dieu chair 
is a chair with a low n-at and a tall, 
e.ne !>.-‘,el: UM-d for the 


minister between the rank of deacon and 
bishop ; in angling, a mallet used to kill 
fish when landed. (F.- pretre.) 

In ancient times the head of a family 
acted as its priest, performing the sacrifices 
and other rites associated with primitive 
religion. Later the head of a tribe might 
hold this office. Among the Hebrews priests 
were drawn from certain tribes, and in other 
races there was a priestly (prest' li, adj.) 
caste, whose members performed the sacred 
rites. 

The word priest is used of the clergy 
in the pray'er-book of the Church' of England, 
but in popular use the name is limited to 
the clergymen of the Roman Catholic and 
Eastern Churches. Strictly, however, a 
priest is one of that order of clergy next 
above a deacon. 

The chief duties of priesthood (prest' hud, 
n.) in these last named religious bodies arc 
to offer the sacrifice of the Mass, to adminis- 
ter the sacraments, and to preach to and 
teach the people. In the Christian Churches 
a woman may not be ordained priest, but 
among the ancient Egyptians, Romans, and 
Greeks she might, and was called a pricstos 
(prest' 6s, «.), and carried out priestlike 
(prest' lik, adj.) functions. 

The wild arum, widi 
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pifite' 



T-r~n 
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Florentine pne«t (rtcHl) on war 
: • house durine Patsion Week. 

A praying-desk. (prest' ling, i:.) 


its purple _ spadjs 

standing within 
green spathc, is popu- 
larly named priest* 
in-the-pulpit («•) 
priest’s-hood («.)• 
priest’s hole («.) ^ 

refuge or hiding-place 
for hunted Konian 
Catholic priests nj 
England and Ireland 
after the Reformation. 
A priest-vicar («•) ^ 

minor canon in a 
cathedral churcli. 

Tlic term priestcraft 
(prest' kraft, u.) 
applied to a slate 01 
affairs when priest'- 
use their inlluence 
for wrong or worldie 
purposes ; their jH-op-- 
are tlien .said to bj 
priest-ridden {adj.) or 
dominated by t*'-: 
priests. Pries tliuit 
a contemptuous 


lUlId'-’ 


fi; 


f-,. i.r.:.d!y • j. 

prif-Ht fp;.' .t\_ 
ti'.i’ I - -- in - 

Kuin.u; C.ith'j’.ic 


11. 


r.iriie purji-T-e, 


fine 
e.-rd rite 
auJ ICa' 


who ofliciatcs or 
■ ; in til'- Anglican. 
I'-ru Cliutche., a 


for a yoiin.g or insignificant priest. 

The attribute of priMtIincss (pri-sf' li 
ji.) w.v, a-sodated with I.'ingsiiip. and t*-' 
king in sonn- states is .-still tlie otiid.d !)* -> ■ 
of the Chitreh. A caiigri-gation lackin;! a 
pri*-,l is pricstlcjs (pri 't' les, adj.) 

iit.sctf.l. hk-- 


.M.K. f tr.- !. A.-S. 
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/x-j.-rr 
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PRIG 


PRIMAL 


A prosy, self-important, or 
(F, pedant, collet montS, 


prig (prig), n. 
formal person. 
fat.) 

A prig has been said to be a person who is 
always making others a present of his 
opinions, and since this often comes from 
conceit, such priggism 
(prig' izm, n.) is un- 
welcome. Such a 
person is often a great 
stickler for the formal- 
ities of life, and apt to 
be offended if he 
imagines that his pride 
or dignity is touched. 

Quite worthy people 
are sometimes priggish 
(prig' ish, adj.) or 
guilty of behaving 
priggishly (prig' ish li, 
advf on occasion, but 
priggery (prig' 6 ri, «.) 
generally signifies 
affectedlj’ * formal 
or precise behaviour. 

We must beware of 
imputing priggishness 
(prig'ish nes, «.) to one 
who is unconsciously 
didactic. 

Origin obscure ; ap- 
parently at first thieves' 
slang for a tinker. 

priU (pril), n. A 
portion of copper ore 
selected for its rich- 
ness; a button of metal obtained from an 
assay of ore. 

Local term in Cornwall. 


a, n.) is a principal woman singer, especially 
in opera. Among well-known prime donne 
(pre' ma don' a, n.pl.), or prime donnas 
(pre' ma don' az, n.pl.), of the last century 
were Adelina Patti and her elder sister, 
Carlotta. .A leading woman comic singer or 
actress is sometimes 
called a prime buffa 
(pre'ma buf'a, n.). 
Ital. (fern.) first. 

primacy (pri' ma 
si), 71. The state or 
condition of being 
first ; pre-eminence ; 
the rank, dignity, or 
office of an arch- 
bishop or other 
primate. (F. prwiaitti, 
pri77iatie.) 

Since there are many 
ways of being first 
there are many kinds 
of primacy. The King 
has primacy of honour 
and dignity or rank, 
but in our country 
primacy of power 
belongs to Parliament, 
as the representative 
of the nation. .Usually, 
however, pri macj' 
means pre-eminence 
in the Church, such 
as that of the Pope, 
or of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York. 

O.F. primacte, L.L. prUnatia, from L. primus 
first. 



Prims Donas. — Msdsme Gslli-Curd, n fsmout Itsllsn 
prims donas, or leading Isdr singer, in the op^s 
** Romeo snd Juliet,** in whicb tbe appeared as Juliet. 


prim (prim), adj. Neat ; stiff and precise ; 
formal ; affectedly proper, v.t. To make 
prim ; to shape (the lips or face) into a 
prim expression, v.i. To act priml3r ; to 
make oneself prim. (F. compassi, empese, 
guinde, liri a. qtiatre ipingles; attifer,guinder ; 
s'allifer, se giiindcr.) 

A little maiden who purses or prims her 
lips in a demure or undulj’ serious expression 
may be called prim. Sometimes a person 
who tries not to smile at the amusing, 
although perhaps naughty, pranks of 
children will put on for the occasion a prim 
c.xpression. • 

There is often a kind of stiffness and over- 
neatness in primness (prim' nes, n.), and 
people who behave primly (prim' li, adv.) 
are frequently somewhat stilted and formal. 
One who is very neath' and carefully dressed 
is said to be primrned out or primmed 
up. 

Old sl.mg. perhaps short for primitive. Svx. : 
adj. Demure, formal, neat, precise. Axt. : 
adj. Careless, slovenly, untidy. 

prima (pre' ma). adj. Chief ; leading. 
(F. premier, principal.) 

In English this Italian word generally has 
rnu.sical associations, and is used in com- 
bisiation. Thus, a prima donna (pre' ma don' 


prima donna (pre' ma don' a). For this 
word see under prima. 

prima facie (pri ma fa' shi e), adv. At 
first sight, adj. Based on appearances, or on 
a first impression. 

If a boj' were seen coming out of an orchard 
with his pockets full of apples, one would say 
that, prima facie, or on the face of it, he 
had been robbing the trees. What is called 
in a court of law a prima facie case («.) is one 
that seems to be proved by the evidence. 
But before a verdict is given the case may 
need verj' careful further examination. 

L. prima facie at first appearance. 

primage (pri' maj), n. A charge made 
for loading goods on to a ship. (F. allocation, 
primage.) 

When goods are sent by sea the sender paj’s 
to the shipowner a sum of monev', called 
freight, for the carriage. In addition to this 
payment, or included in it, there is often a 
small charge known as primage. It is usually 
a fixed percentage of the value of the freight, 
charged to ensure care in loading or unloading 
the cargo. 

From prime and -age. 

primal (pri' mal), adj. Original ; 
primitive ; andent ; chief ; fundamental. 
(F. primiiif, fondamcnial.) 
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PRIME 


PRIMING 


The prime or first season of the year is the 
Spring. In one sense the prime of ifte is youth 
in full health and ingour ; but a man in his 
prime, at his best, or capable of doing many 
things most primely {prim' li, adv.], or 
excellently, is no longer a youth. 

IITien the poet says “ From prime to 
vespers will I chant thy praise,” he means 
from morning till evening. Strictly speaking, 
prime, or the first canonical hour of the day, 
is six a.m., or sunrise, the office for the hour 
in the Roman Cathohc Church being also 
called the prime. 

. Of the eight parries in fencing the first 
is called prime, as is also a thrust in this 
position. The prime men of a city are 
those of first rank or importance. The prime 
minister (h.) is the first or highest minister 
of state. Meat and provisions are said to be 
prime when of first-rate quality. The 
primeness (prim' nes, n.) of a prime cut or 
joint of meat is its excellence compared with 
other cuts or joints. 

The prime meridian (it.) is 
that meridian from which longi- 
tude is measured. The prime 
vertical («.) is the great circle 
of the heavens which passes 
through the east and west 
points of the horizon and the 
zenith or point directly over- 
head. 

A prime mover (n.) is one who 
or that which starts or origi- 
nates movements of one kind 
or another, especially the 
original force which sets a 
machine in motion. 

The prime mover in a con- 
spirac3’ or seditious rising — 
the prime cause of the mis- 
chief — maj’ be an agitator who. 
by his speeches and counsels, 
has caused disloyaltj'and discontentin others. 

A prime number («.) is one which can be 
di\ided only by itself and unitj’ (as 2, 3, 
5. 7, etc.) ; and two numbers are said to be 
jirime with respect to each other when they 
are onlj' commonl>’ divisible bj- unity. 

L. primus first, akin to E. former Syx. ; acij. 
Chief, excellent, first, original. «. Beginning, 
best, maturity. 

-prime [2] (prim), r.f._ To prepare (a gun) 
for. firing; to supply "(with information); 
to coach ; to fill (with liquid) ; to put a 
first coat or la\-er of colour, plaster, etc., on. 
I'.r. To carry m-er hot water with the steam 
from the boiler to the ct’Iindcr of an engine ; 
of tides, to come before the mean time. 
(F. amorcer, mettre an cotiraid, dormer Ic mot 
d'ordre, scritier, rcmplir, imprinter ; primer.) 

In man\' cases this word expresses an 
action that has first to be done to enable 
something more imi>ortant to follow [see 
priming). In the flintlock musket, after the 
charge had been placed in the barrel, a little 
jKiwcier was shaken into the pan to prime the 
lire-ann ; the spark struck from the flint 


ignited this, reaching the barrel through a 
hole in the pan. A gun of this kind could 
not be fired before it bad been primed. 

Walls and other parts of buildings are 
primed bj"^ having a first coat of paint, or 
a coat of size laid on them. A larsyer who 
appears in defence of someone will be unable 
to speak or act properly in the matter, unless 
he has been primed, or supplied beforehand, 
with the necessary information. 

To prime a pump is to pour water down it in 
order to wet the sucker and render it air- 
tight. The tide is said to prime when it occurs 
earlier than the mean or average time. 
Sometimes trouble is experienced with steam 
engines on account of water passing over 
from the boiler with the steam, and reaching 
the cylinder. A boiler which behaves in this 
way' is said to prime. 

Perhaps from L. primus first. Syx. : Coach, 
prepare. 

primer (prim' er ; pri' mer), n. A first 
book ; a small, elementary book 
of instruction; (prim' er) in 
printing, a size of ty'pe. (F. 
abecedaire, manuel elimeniaire, 
romaitt.) 

A primer of geography or a 
reading primer is a book for 
teaching y’oung children first 
lessons in the subject. Students 
of shorthand, French, mathe- 
matics, or other branches of 
knowledge, approach the sub- 
ject through an elementary 
book also called a primer or 
manual, A prayer-book for 
Church service, or a book of 
religious instruction for the 
laity is also termed a primer. 

A printer uses two kinds of 
type called primer — great 
primer, or eighteen-point, 
measuring four lines to the inch, and long 
primer, or ten-point, measuring approxi- 
mately' seven lines to the inch. 

From prime [i] and suffix -er. 

primero (pri mar' 6), «. An obsolete card 
game, resembling poker. (F. prime.) 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
primero was a popular card game in this 
country. It was like the game of poker. 

Span. = first. 

primeval (pri me' val), adj. Belonging 
to the first ages ; ancient ; primitive ; 
original. (F. primordial, vierge.) 

A primeval forest is one that has stood 
from ancient days, or that still flourishes 
primevally (pri me' val li. adv.), in its original 
or primitive state. 

From L. primaeitts, from primus first, acvuin 
time, era, E. adj. suffix -at. Syx. ; .\ncient, 
original, primitive. 

priming [i] (prim' ing), n. The act of 
preparing or making ready ; that with 
which anything is made ready or primed. 
(F. amorce, impression.) 

The priming of a gun is the act of supplvang 



Prime mover* — ^William Willett, 
Ibe prime mover in brineios 
about ** eummer time/’ 
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PRIMING 


PRIMO GENITURE 


the powder, percussion cap, or other material 
used to ignite the charge, or the material so 
used. The term was applied to fire-arms used 
before the modern breech-loader was adopted. 
To pierce the cartridge when in its place, as 
well as to clear the vent of the gun of any 
loose particles, a pointed wire, called a 
priming wire (n.), or priming iron («.), was 
employed {see prime [2]). 

A trail of powder placed so as to connect 
a fuse with a blasting-charge is called a 
priming. 

Another kind of priming is the water 
used to wet the valve or sucker of a pump 
and cause the pump to work ; yet another is 
the first coat of paint or of plaster used 
on a wall or other surface. Priming, or 
priming water, is the hot water carried over 
with the steam when a boiler primes. 

Still another kind of priming is the coaching 
or information given to anyone to enable 
him to answer questions or otherwise act as 
he is desired to do. 

From prune fa] and -iii.?. 

priming [2] (prim'ing), n. The diminishing 
of the interval between tides. 

When the period from neap tide to spring 
tide shortens this is called the priming of the 
tide. The priming is opposed to the lag of 
the tide, the latter being when the tide lags 
behind the mean time, and the interval is 
longer. Sec prime [2] and lag [i]. 

primitive (prim' i tiv), adj. Relating to 
the earliest times ; original; ancient; crude; 
old-fashioned ; in grammar, not derived ; 
in art, belonging to the earliest period of 
the Renaissance. n. A painter of this 
period ; a primitive word. (F. primitif, 
eldmeiilairc ; primitif.) 


.■ 





PrimlllT 


-Faumcn In the Ande« of Peru, with ao ox team nod a 
primitire plouxh. 


We sjx-ak of a race ns primitive if it lives 
in a ver>’ rough and simple way and knows 
little or nothing of the arts of civili7..'ition. 
'I lie spinning-wlicel now apjwars to us a very 
primitive ;md cnitle device for ‘•pinning 
y.irn, and we look uivin the bent ‘ tick r-fill 
as a jiiongii in some coiintne ; a', a very 
piiinitn-e a-gricuUnra! iniplcni'-nt. 

A piimitnc xort! is on't tint is not derived 
from any tglu r v.'ord— -for e.\,tmp!e, " 

“ f." ■■.•-.t." ■■ Mi’ch.uiic "and “ ricntr,*’ 


on the other hand, are derived words. Shell- 
fish are primitive animals in the sense 0! 
being low down in the scale of development. 

Red, green, and violet are called the 
primitive colours {n.pl.), or primary colours, 
of the spectrum, because they are the three 
colours which, when combined, give a neariy 
white light. In the mixing of pigments, the 
primitive or primary colours are red, blue, 
and yellow {see primary). 

The branch of the Methodist Church which 
follows what is called Primitive Methodism 
(n.) was founded in 1810 by Hugh Bourne 
and William Clowes, as a result of a dispute 
about the holding of camp-meetings. A 
member of this connexion is a PrimitiTe 
Methodist («.). 

In geology, the primitive rocks {n.pl.) 
those of the primary strata, or oldest myem 
of the earth’s crust, the Archaean excepteu. 
They include the coal-measures, and are also 
called the Palaeozoic rocks. 

Dwellings of the period called the Stone 
Age were built very primitively (pni^' > f''' '■ 
adv.), that is, in a very rough and unfinisiic 
way, by merely piling stones up to form ’ 
But no doubt they suited the prinutivenes 
(prim' i tiv nes, «.), or primitive character, 
of the people who lived in them. 

M.E. and F. primitif , from L. ^ * 

{prlmitus for the first time) first. 01 ^ 

Syn. : adj. Antiquated, early, first, P'?'”? j ' 
Ant. : adl. Civilized, developed, elaborate, • 
primly (prim' li). For this word and 
primness, see under prim. . . , 

primo (pre' mo), adj. First ; principal- 
This word is the Italian for first, 
used in various musical terms and direcuo ■ 
For instance, primo buffo (pre'mO buf o, •) 
means the principal humorous 
vocalist in a comic opera, an 
the direction primo tempo (pm 
mo tem' po, «.) shows that i • 
music has to be played or simp 
in the time of the ongm 
movement. _ • ■ n'i 

primogenituro (pri inqjcn 
clnir), u. The state of beinjg J* ' 
first-born of the children of t •• 
same parents ; the right m ' 
hcritancc or succession tn 
belongs to the elde.st .son or clue . 
child. (F. primo.qdiiilurc.) _ 
Under English law pnor m 
J925, if a Tserson died witlio>^ 
making a will his real ])roi>ert> 
freehold kinds and 
passed to his elde.st son, or, if he liad i'- 
son. to hi.s heir-at-law. Hut an Act pa‘.‘' ■ 
in 1025 atfolished primogcnital (pri, 
jeu' i tal, adj.) or primogenitive (pri ino Jy*, 
1 tiv. adj.) rights. c.\ce])t as rv.gai'd’* l‘- 
inh'-rit.'uice of titlis. _ 

Th'- primogenitor (pri iti6 jen' i . 

a family is tin- olde-i aiu.cslor t<> v.h«n> 
can lx tr.io-d back. Tin- Hitik- jiial ' 
til'- ptiiiKigenil'ir t>f tlm htiruan i.v.e. 'u y 
I'Ki'i-r tile wont any 
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PRIMUS 


From LX. prhnogenitura, from L. prtmoge- 
jti(us first bom, from primo firstly, genihis, p.p. 
of gignere to bear, bring forth. 

primordial (pri mor' di al), adj. First in 
time or order of appearance ; existing from 
or at the beginning ; original ; forming 
the starting-point from which something is 
developed or on which something depends. 
{F. primordial.) 

Several different theories have been put 
forward as to the primordial, or first, state of 
the earth. According to one of these, the 
earth is imagined as having been primordially 
(pri mor' di al li, adv.), or in the beginning, 
thrown off by the sun, or drawn off by the 
attraction of another heavenly body, as a 
body of flaming gas, which gradually cooled 
and solidified. The primordial instincts of 
human nature are those which are original 
and fundamental. 

The quality of being primordial is 
primordiality (pri mor di al' i ti, «.) or 
primordialism (pri mor' di al izm, n.). 


religion, of the estates of the realm, and of the 
imperial ascendancy of the British Empire." 

M.E. and O.F. primerose, as if from L. prima 
rosa first rose, but apparently cormpted from 
primerole dim. of L. primula. See primula. 

primsie (prim' zi), adj. Demure ; 
precise. (F. affecte, tiri d qiiatre epingles.) 

This is a Scottish word, a form of the 
English prim. 

See prim. 

primula (prim' u la), «. A genus of 
herbaceous plants of the order Primulaceae. 
(F. primula.) 

The primrose {Primula vulgaris), the 
cowslip {P. veris), and the oxlip (P. elatior) 
are members of this genus. Among the 
other species, the Chinese primrose (P. 
sinensis) comes from China, and our garden 
auriculas originated from plants brought 
from the Alps in the sixteenth century. 
The leaves of some species may produce an 
irritating rash on the skin. 

Dim. of L. primus first. 


From L.L. prlmordialis, from L. primus first, 
and ordlrl to begin. Syx. : First, original. 


primary, primeval, primitive, 
tive, modem, recent. 


Ant. : Deriva- 




primrose (prim' roz), n. A plant with 
pale yellow flowers, 
belonging to the genus 
Primula ; its flower. 
adj. Of the colour of 
tlie primrose flower ; 

gay, as if streivn with . 

flowers. (F.primevire ; 
couleur de primevire, 

fleuri, gai.) J| 

The }-ellow blossoms 
and broad ^vrinkled 
leaves of the prim- 
rose {Primula vulgaris) 
bedeck our woods and 

meadows in the early Primrose. ^Thc yellow i 
spring. Lovers of wild pepuler of . 

flowers will have noticed that there are tivo 
forms of the flowers. Some have a long style 
and short stamens, and others have a short 
style and the stamens so long that they reach 
beyond the corolla tube. The long-styled 
flowers are sometimes called pin-eyed and 
the short-styled ones thrum-ejmd. Under 
cultivation flowers of red, blue, and other 


Primrose.— The yeUow primrose, perhaps the most 
popular of aU wild Howers. 


primum mobile (pri' mum mo' bi li), 
n. In ancient astronomy, the supposed 
outermost sphere of the universe ; the main- 
spring of action. (F. cause premiire.) 

The great astronomer, Ptolemy, who 

- lived in the" second 

century A.D., regarded 
the heavens as being 
' transparent spheres 

S }'..: revolving round the 

earth. In the Middle 
i-%- Ages another sphere 

^ which was supposed to 

■ revolve round the earth 
from east to west 
once in twenty-four 
VVh hours, and to carry 

wth it all the inner 
spheres, was added to 
wiid'nowen.'” system, and this 

sphere was called the 
primum mobile, being regarded as the cause 
of movement in the heavens. The e.xpression 
is used figuratively for any original cause of 
activity. 

The English equivalent of primum mobile 
is prime mover. See wider prime [i). 

L. = first moring (thing), translating Arabic 
term. 


colours have been obtained. 

The primrose is supposed to have been the 
favourite flower of Benjamin Disraeli. Earl 
of Beaconsficld, and after his death, on 
April 19th, 1S81, people wore primroses in 
his memory on the anniversaries of the 
day, which became known as Primrose 
Day (i;.). 

This day is observed specially by members 
of the Primrose League (ii.), a Conser\’ative 
league formed in 1S83 in memory of the 
great statesman. A full member of the League 
is called a Primrose dame (n.) if a woman, 
and a Primrose knight (ii.) if a man. The 
objects of the league are " the maintenance of 


primus (pri' mus), adi. Of boys of the 
same name in a school, eldest or senior, n. 
The presiding bishop in the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. (F. aini.) 

The eldest of boys of the same name at 
school is usually distinguished by an addition 
to hLs name to signify his seniority. The term 
major is common, but in some schools primus 
is used. 

In the Scottish Episcopal Church the 
Primus is elected by the bishops from among 
thernselves, and has certain ceremonial 
prirdleges. He holds office " during pleasure,” 
which generally means for life. 

L. == first. 
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prince (prins), n. A monarch or ruler of 
a country, or of a state forming part of a 
kingdom or empire ; the son of a ruling 
• monarch; a title of nobility in some countries; 
a chief or leader. (F. prince.) 

In Great Britain the title of prince is 
borne by the sons of the sovereign, the eldest 
son being created Prince of Wales {«.). On 
very formal occasions a duke, marquess, or 
earl is sometimes s^led prince. The daughter 
of the monarch is a princess (prin' ses; 
prin ses', n.), the eldest daughter being the 
Princess Royal («.), and the princess-ship (prin 
ses' ship, n.) of princesses is retained even if 
they marry commoners, who do not thereby 
become princes. 

, The term princess is 
sometimes applied figur- 
atively to a woman or girl 
who is specially distin- 
guished for her beauty or 
who, in other ways, far 
excels her fellows. A prin- 
cess dress (n.) is . one in 
which the bodice and skirt 
are cut in one piece. The 
French form princesse 
(pran ses) is also used, and 
both words are applied to 
modifications of this style 
of garment. 

The husband of a queen, 
who is not a king, is called 
Prince Consort («.) — such 
as the husband of Queen 
Victoria — and a Prince 
Regent (n.) is a prince who 
is acting-, as regent rvhile 
the actuail king or queen 
is too young to ascend the 
throne, or, for some other 
reason, is incapable of 
ruling. Similarly, a prin- 
cess acting as regent is 
called Princess Regent (n.) 
as is also the wife of a 
Prince Regent. 

In other countries there, are princes who 
are not members of a royal family. Some of 
them' arc of such comparatively little im- 
portance that they arc sometimes referred 
to as princekins (prins' kinz, n.pL), princelets 
(prins' liits. n.pl.),' and princelings (prinsl 
ling-S, n.pl.), that is, petty princes. In Ger- 
many. and Austria subjects were sometimes 
raised to the rank of prince for distinguished 
service, as in the case of Prince Bismarck 
and Prince Metternich. Prince of the 
Church is a title applied to a cardinal. _ A 
prince-bishop {n.) is a bishop whose see is a 
principality. 

Thus it will be seen that princeship (prins' 
ship, ».) varies in its nature, although a 
prince of any Idnd should be princely (prins' 
ii, ad].), that is. should behave as becomes 
a prince, princeliness (prins' li nks. «.) 


„ • IVi'/ - , 





'rmce«9. — 'Tlje Prin«s» ElIzabelH, daughter 
of the Dukc’itnd Duches* of York. 


denoting something more than mere rank, 
or princedom (prins' dom, n.). Princedom 
also means the country ruled by a prince. 
Some great leaders in the business world 
are called merchant princes [n.pl), and what 
we call a prince of good fellows is a jolly 
hearty man whom everybody likes. 

Several plants are popularly called prince's 
feathers («.) from some resemblance to the 
feathers of the badge of the Prince of Wales, 
one of them being a species of amaranth 
[Amarantus hypochondriaciis): A jeweller’s 
alloy of copper and zinc, called , prince’s 
metal (n.), is said to have been invented by 
Prince Rupert (1619-82), son of the Elector 
Palatine Frederick V, and 
after him certain explosive' 
lumps of glass are , also 
named. .These Prince 
Rupert's drops [n.pl.], 
formed by dropping lumps 
' of molten glass into w-ater, 
fiy into pieces when a frag- 
ment is nipped off the tliin 
end. 

' 'F., from L. princeps (acc. 
-cip-em) leader, head, from 
primus first, capers to take. 

princeps (prin' seps), 
adj. First. «. The title of 
the- Roman Emperors as 
constitutional head of the 
state ; in early Teutonic 
times, the chief of a tribe 
or other community, pi- 
principes (prin 'si pez). 

In 27 B.C., when Augustus 
Caesar had made himself 
master of the Roman world , 
and had, in efifect, startco 
the line of Roman Em- 
perors, the title princeps, 
or, in full, princeps civi- 
tatis (head of the state), 
was conferred on him, and 
for the ne.xt two hundred 
3’cars princeps was , the 
official title of the Emperor 
as holding supreme authoritj'. This fonu 
of government, as well as the office or tern 
of office of the princeps, was • called tn<- 
principate (prin' si pat, «.), a l^rm wmet 
is sometimes used for the state ruled 3 

prince. , <«.n 

We use the word princeps to-dai in rwt 

phrases. An editio princeps (6 
prin' seps, «.) is the first or on?maI ?d '.°n 
of a book, and facile princeps (fas i “ [ • 

seps, adj.) means easily first. ;P V 

years Suzanne Lenglen was faede pri 1 
among lady amateur law-n-tennis plajt 
L. Sec prince. , , 

princess (prin' ses ; prin ses'). 
word see under prince. • < . f • 

principal (prin' si pal), ad), 
in importance, authority, etc. ; . \ <-j 

rank ; most considerable ; capitalized I 
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PRINT 


money), n. A chief or head ; a leader or 
chief actor ; a capital sum lent or invested ; 
a rafter, beam, or girder that takes the chief 
strain ; an organ-stop an octave higher in 
pitch than the open diapason. (F. pr^iapal; 
premier, *ecleur, directenr.) 

Our principal or main aim in life is to do 
our work well. We work hard partly because 
we like to, but principally (prin' si pal li, 
adv,), or chiefly, because we know it is the 
best thing in the end for all concerned. 

The word principal is used as the title of 
the head of various educational institutions. 
Thus the heads of all the Scottish and of 
some of the newer: English universities, such 
as those of London and Birmingham, are 
called principals, and so are the heads of most 
women's and theological colleges and of many 
others attached to universiti^. The title is 
not used at Cambridge, except at Newnham, 
but at Oxford it is used for the heads of 
a number of colleges and halls, both for men 
and women. The office held by a principal 
is a principalship (prin' si pal ship, n.). 

A partner in a business firm is a principal, 
and so is an actor who takes a leading part, 
and a combatant in a duel, as distinguished 
from the seconds. In law, the person for 
whom and by whose authoritj’’ another acts 
is a principal; The person who actually 
wmmits a crime is known as the principal 
in the first degree, and the one assisting him 
as the principal in the second degree. In 
commercial circles principal is capital earning 
interest as distinguished from the income it 
brings in. 

A principally (prin si pal' i ti, «.) is the 
territorj' or jurisdiction of a prince. When we 
speak of the Principality we mean Wales. 
Principalitj’ was the name given to the 
seventh of the nine orders of what is called the 
celestial hierarchy. There is a wonderful 
fifteenth-century Italian picture of the 
Assumption of the Virgin in the National 
Gallery in London, which shows the mediaeval 
idea of the ordered ranks of the host of 
heaven ; the Principalities come in the lowest 
tier with the Archangels and Angels. 

L. prittcipc'dis, adi. from princeps chief. See 
prince. Syx. ; adj. Chief, leading, main, primary. 

Chief, head, leader. Axt. ; ndj. Auxiliary, 
inferior, subordinate, subsidiary'. ii. Accessory, 
agent. 

principia (prin sip'i a), ji.p/. Beginnings; 
ongins ; first principles. (F. origines, 
principes.) 

This word is now chiefly known as the 
short name of Sir Isaac Newton’s famous 
rtcatise entitled, in full, " Philosophiae 
Principia Mathcmatica " (the 
I'lathcmatical Principles of Natural Philo- 
sophy), which was published in Latin in 1OS7, 
and IS the foundation of modem astronomy 
and physics. 

L. =: beginnings, pi. of 
principle. 


constituent part ; an original faculty or 
endowment of mind ; a general truth ; a 
law of action or conduct ; a motive or ground 
of conduct : in chemistry, the part of a 
substance or compoimd that gives character 
to it or that forms its most important 
ingredient. (F. firincipe.) 

We all live in accordance with certain 
principles, or rules of conduct, such as are 
embodied in the precept ; " do as you would 
be done by.” We have certain inborn princi- 
ples, or faculties of mind, such as the princi- 
ples of obseri'ation and of habit, and what we 
are depends partly on these and partly on 
our training. The word principled (prin' 
sipld, adj.), meaning imbued with, trained 
in, or holding principles of conduct is gener- 
ally used in combination with other words. 
Thus we speak of a high-principled man. 

Various machines work in accordance with 
certain principles, or natural forces. A pump, 
for example, works on the principle that the 
atmosphere exerts a definite pressure. 
Formerly much more than now, the con- 
stituents to which the properties of 
substances are due, were called principles. 

From L. przncipmm beginning, origin {princeps 
leader, head). See prince. Syn. : «. Cause, 
element, origin, rule. 

prink (pringk), v.i. To make oneself 
smart : to dress up ; of a bird, to trim the 
feathers, v.t. To deck with adornments ; 
to smarten ; of a bird, to trim (the feathers). 
(F. s’atlifer, se pavaner; parer, affuhler.) 

Probably a variant of prank. 



principiittn. Set 


principle (prin' sipl). «. A source or 
origin : nn orisjmal cause ; an clement or 


SAW 


‘Woman sellms; copies of a new lore son;. 

This IS one of^the famous series of prints known 
as **The Cries of London.** 

print (print), n. A mark made by pressure ; 
an impression from ty'pe or an engraved 
plate; printed matter; an engraving; 
printed calico ; a positive image obtained 
from a photographic negative, v.t. To mark 
by pressure ; to make copies of from rime, 
etc. ; to impress, v.i. To do printing ;” to 





PRIOR 


PBIOK 


form letters in imitation of printing. (F. 
empreinte, esiarnpe, imprimS, gravure, in- 
dienne, Spreuve ; imprimer.) 

■ Some people are ready to believe anything 
that they see in print, that is, in a newspaper, 
book, or other publication. A book is in 
print as long as the publisher is ready to 
print more copies of it ; when the type or 
plates from which it was printed have been 
broken up it is out of print. A person is 
said to rush into print if he writes to the 
newspapers, or publishes a book, setting 
out his vie^vs or grievances, without good 
reason. 

The business of a print-seller (n.) is the 
selling of engravings, especially old engrav- 
ings. His shop is a -print-shop («.). Cotton 
fabric has designs printed on it in a print- 
works (n.). 

For making photo- 
graphic prints, ■ a 
photographer uses a 
wooden printing 
frame («.) in which 
a negative is placed 
next to a piece of 
printing - out paper 
(«.) having a sensi- 
tized surface. It is 
then exposed to the 
sun or. to artificial 
light. The back of 
the printing frame 
being in hinged 
to see whether the 





Printins-frame. — A pbo- 
lographic printing- 
frame. 


press of the very simplest kind. In a modem 
printing-office («.), a place where printing 
is done, one finds the most wonderful 
machines both for setting up tj-pe and for 
printing from it. 

The word printless (print' les, adj.) means 
either malring or leaving no print or trace, 
or receiving or having received no print, 

SI.E. prent, O.F. freinie p.p. of preindrc 
impress, stamp, from L. premere to press. Syn. : 
ti. and V. Impress, imprint, mark, stamp. 

prior [i] (pri' or), adj. Coming before in 
time or order ; former ; earlier. adv. 
Previously (to). (F, antiriexir; avant.) 

One of the most familiar examples of prior 
rights, that is, of rights that take priori^ 
(pri or' i ti, n.), or precedence, over others, is 
found in the rights that are possessed bj' 
holders of preference shares or stock. Not 
only do they have priority as regards pay- 
ment of dividends, but in the event of the 
company being wound up it is the practice 
to give them priority also in the matter of 
distribution of realized assets. 

In a legal sense priority means the right 
of one person to take precedence of otheK 
in regard to claims. If a man goes bankrupt, 
the Government has priority over other 
creditors if any taxes are due to it. 

■ L. comparative from root of prpniis. Su 
prime [I] Syn. : adj. Anterior, earlier, former, 
preceding, previous. Ant. : adj. Later, subs ■ 
quent 


halves, it is possible „ 
process of exposure is completed. 

Anything fit to be printed is printable 
(print' abl, adj.). A printer (print' fer, h.) is 
one who, or that which, prints in various 
senses of the word. A person engaged in 
the printing of books, newspapers, fabrics, 
etc., cither as the owner of a printing- 
business, or as a type-setter, machine- 
. minder; etc., can be called a printer. A 
cotton cloth that can be printed on is also 

a printer. v • 

A boy-of-all-work in a printing works is 
called a printer’s devil («.). He is the counter- 
part of the office-boy in a business offiem 
The special ink used by printers, .called 
■printer’s ink (ii.), or printing-ink (ii.). con- 
tains oil, or varnish ; it is much thicker than 
writing-inU. 

The engraved design or imprint used by 
a printer on things printed by him, to 
distinguish them, is called a printers rnarK 
(«.). The name of printer's pie (m.) is given 
to a confused mass of jirinter’s t3^pe. _ 

The process called printing (print ing, «.) 
consists in the impressing of letters, words, 
characters, figures, designs, etc., on to paper 
woven fabrics, or other material. The art 
of printing from movmblc metal types began 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. Jno 
printing-machine (m). or printing-press (n.). 
used by the early printers to press the 
printing-paper (n:)~paper suitable for bemg 
Drintcd on — against tlie type, was a hanu- 
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Priorr.—Tbc ruin' elcrenlh-cc.nlury nnorr »' 

Much Wcnlock. Shropibve. 

prior [2] (pri' dr), ii. A superior in ccrt.iih 
religious homes. {I'.prictir.) vnndne 

Tliis title has been used vith ; 

shade.s of meaning, but, generally 
the prior wa-s the monk nc.xt m ; 

to tlFc abbot, or where t’iere was n<i -iW o - 
the prior was the head. Ilic he. 
Carthusian or Dominican moii.isierv 
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called prior. In women’s orders the office 
of prioress (prT or es, n.) corresponds to 
that of prior. A priory (pri' or i, ?!.) is 
a house governed -by a prior or prioress, their 
office being a priorship (pri' or ship, n.) or 
priorate (pri' or at, n.). Sometimes a dwelling- 
house built on the site of a priory is known 
as a priory. 

Certain officials in some of the mediaeval 
Italian city states were called priors, and 
the Knights Hospitallers of the Order ol 
St. John of Jerusalem divided their extensive 
possessions into groups known as com- 
manderies, which were themselves divided 
into priories, each under a grand prior. 

As prior [i], 

priority (pri or' i ti). For this word, 
see wider prior [ij. 

prise (priz). This is another form of 
prize. See prize [3]. 

prism (priz' m), «. A solid figure with 
parallel, equal, and similar plane ends, 
and with its sides similar parallelograms ; 
an>-thing of this shape ; an optical instru- 
ment of this form ; a spectrum obtained 
by refraction through this. (F. prisme.) 

A familiar form of prism is the triangular 
glass prism used to break up white Ught 
into the colours of the spectrum — red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet. Anything that relates to, or is 
produced by or shaped like a prism may be 
described as prismatic (priz mat' ik. adj.). 
and such colours are called prismatic colours 
(n.pl.), and sometimes simply prisms, the 
term prismatic being alsd applied to brilliant 
or rainbow tints generally. When gun- 
powder was used in hea.^T cannon, it was 
compressed into six-sided blocks or prisms, 
so that it might ignite more slowly. In 
this form it was called prismatic powder («.). 

Some rocks split pristnatically (priz mat' 
ik al li, adv.), or into prismatic shapes. The 
basalt at the Giant’s Causeway, Ireland, is 
an example. 

In the figure called a prismatoid (priz' 
ma toid, it.) the ends are parallel and similar, 
but each angle at one end is connected with 
the ends of a line at the other, so .that the 
sides arc triangles. Anj'thing shaped like 
this is prismatoida! (priz ina toid' al, ad/.). 

■ A prismoid (priz' moid, n.) is a figure 
resembling a prism, escept that its ends 
are two dissimilar parallel figures. The 
glass j>ondants of an old-fashioned chandelier 
are prismoidal (priz mold' al, adj.), that is, 
of the nature of a prism or prismoid. What 
is called the prismoidal formula (»:.) is a 
fonnula used by engineers in measuring 
railway cuttings’ and the like, the cutting 
being treated for the purposes of their 
calculations as a prismoid. A prismoidal 
railway (11.) is one in which the wheels 
run on a prism-shaped rail. 

Tlwough L.L. from Gf- prisma thing sawn, 
from prlrin to s.aw. 

prison (priz' on). 1:. A place of con 
Imcment for criminals and otliers under 
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arrest, v.t. To confine or restrain. (F. 
prison, cachot; emprisonner, Scroiier, 
enfermer.) 

During the last century and a half 
the lot of people kept in prison has been 
improved greatly. Abuses that once made 
prison life horrible have been swept away, 
and replaced by healthy and humane 
conditions. John Howard (1726-90) 
the father of prison reform. When he began 
his examination of prisons be found prisoners 
(priz' on erz, n.pl.) herded together in foul 
dungeons, ragged, half-starved, and ravaged 
by typhus fever. The effect of his pioneer 
work is seen in the immense improvements 
that have taken place since his time in 



Pritoner. — ^The old woman, having made the hone 
a pmoner, is taking it hack to wotk. 


the quarters, food, and general treatment. 
Nowadays a prisoner, if he behaves well, 
can have books, learn a trade, and attend 
concerts and lectures, etc., besides earning 
a substantial remission of his sentence. 

A prisoner of war («.), who is one of the 
captured enemy, is on a different footing 
from the criminal, and so is the prisoner of 
state («.), or state prisoner (11.), who is con- 
fined for political or state reasons. The 
phrase to take prisoner means to capture 
and hold as a prisoner, especially in war. 
A person on a criminal charge is referrred 
to in'court as the prisoner at the bar. 

In the game of prisoner’s base (u.) the 
players are dirided into two sides, occupying 
two bases or homes, and the aim is to 
make prisoner any player who is outside 
his base. A soldier or sailor under trial 
by court-martial may choose another person, 
called prisoner's friend («.), -to represent 
his case before the court. 

Any, place that serves as a prison maj* be 
called a prison-house («.), though the term 
is most often used figurativelv. The I'erb 
to prison is rarely used e.xce’pt by poets. 
The word prison-breaking (;;.) means escap- 
ing from prison. One of the most skdlfu! 
prison-breakers {n.pl.) that ever lived was 
the notorious highwaj-man. Jack Sheppard 
(i702-2.f), whose infamous career was 
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crowned by a sensational escape from 
Newgate in 1724, when under sentence of 
death. 

O.F. -prison, prisun from L. prensid (acc. 
-on-em), iov prchensio, >5es prehensile. Svn, ; «, 
Captivity, confinement,' jail. 

pristine (pris' tin), arf;. Of or belonging 
to the earliest or original state or period ; 
primitive ; ancient. (F. premier, primilif) 
L. pfistimts former, early, akin to prisons old, 
former, and primus first 

prithee (pri//i' e), inter. Pray ; please. 
This word is not used now except in poetry 
and in writing or speech that is intention- 
ally old-fashioned. It is a corruption of 
" pray thee." 

privacy (pri' va si ; priv' a sij. For 
this word see under private 
privatdozent (pre vat' dot sent'), n. 
A tutor at a University who is recognized 
by the authorities but is not a member of 
the salaried staff. Another form is privat- 
docent,{pre vat' dot sent'). 

This term is used in German and some 
other Continental universities. 

G., from privat private, dozenl (L. docens) 
teacher. 

private (pri 'vat), adj. Persona! : not 
public ; secret. «. A soldier of the lowest 
rank. (F. parHculier, personnel, privS, in- 
Ume, secret; simple soldai.) 

Private property belongs to individual 
people, as opposed to public, property — 
such as a park given to the nation — which 
belongs to everyone. A private' act («.) or 
private bill (tt.) is a parliamentary act or 
bill which concerns a particular individual 
or a corporation, as opposed to a public 
act Or bill, -which relates to the whole of 
the community. A private school («.) is 
one carried on for private' profit. It receives 
no support in money from the state, etc, ' 

To speak with another in private is to 
speak privately (pri' vat li, adv.), that is, 
away from other people, or confidentially. 
The words privateness (pri' vat nes, «.) 
and privacy (pri' va si ; priv' a si, w.) both 
mean the condition of being private, 
secluded, retired, or 
secret. 

L. prlvdius not public, 
unofficial, really ji.p. of 
pr lV(ir c to deprive 
(of official character). 

Syn. : adj. Individual, 
personal, retired, se- 
cluded, secret. Ant. : 
adj. Common, general, 
open, public. • 

privateer (pri va 
ter'), n. A ship owned 
and fitted out as a 
vessel of war by private 
persons, to whom let- 
ters of marque, or a 
formal permission, has 
been given by the 
Government to curry 
on war against the 


enemy, especially by capturing merchant 
shipping ; a person thus engaged in war at 
sea. v.i. To carry on war at sea as a 
privateer. (F. corsaire : faire la course.] 

Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher are among 
the most famous of British privateers or 
privateersmen (pri va terz' ni^ii, n.pl.). 
Privateering (pri va ter' ing, «.) was declared 
illegal by some of the European powers 
when the Treaty of Paris came to be signed 
in 1856. 

From E. private and suffix -eer. 

privation (pri va' shun), n. The state 
of being without something, • especially 
food and other necessities or the usual 
comforts ; the action of depriving ; the state 
of being deprived of. (F. privation, mishe, 
perte, manque.) 

To live in privation is to be so poor that 
only the hare nece.ssities of life are obtain- 
able in scarcely sufficient amount. Polar 
explorers suffer terrible privations, and so 
often do soldiers in time of war. The word 
privative (priv' a tiv ; pri' va tiv, adj.) 
expresses negation, or the taking away' or 
absence of a quality. The prefi.ves a-, tin-, 
in- and the siiffi.x -less are privatives (priv' 
a tivz ; pri' va tivz, n.pl.) and are used 
privatively (priv' a tiv li , pri' va tiv U, 
adv.) in such words as aseptic, unhappy, 
inhuman, and joyless. 

From L. prlvtiHC (acc. -oit-em) a taking way. 
See private. Syn.: Destitution, hardship, want. 

privet (priv'^t), n. An evergreen sliriib 
belonging to the genus Ligus/rwn. ( 1 ‘. 
troene.) 

Liguslrum vutgare is the common privet 
so often used for hedges, fts white flowers 
emit a faint but sweet odour and are followed 
by very dark berries, from which a ro.se- 
coloured pigment is obtained. Pegs arc 
made from the hard wood. 

The privet hawk-moth (rr.) is a large and 
handsome British moth, the caterpillar 
of which feeds mostl5'. on privet. 'Its 
scientific name is Sphinx Hgustri, 

Poss'bly because planted to secure privacy. 

privilege (priv' ' 
lej), n. A special 
right, advantage, im- 
munity, or the like, or 
one enjoyed by ^ a 
favoured person 'er 
class, etc. v.t. To in- 
vest with a privilege or 
privileges, (F. prni- 
lege, prirogative ; prii i- 
k'gicr, aKloriscr.) 

In law, a privilege 
is a special right or 
power conferred by a 
speci.al law. It may 
belong to an indi- 
vidual personally, or to 
a person by virtue of 
the office he holds, or 
to a grouj) of jierjons. 
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Baron Kingsale, the premier baron of 
Ireland, has the privilege of keeping his 
hat on in the presence of the sovereign, 
because this was granted to his ancestor. 
Sir John de Courcy, and his successors 
for ever, by King John. The reason for 
this is that Sir John, as champion of 
England, had' put the champion of France 
to flight in single combat. 

Workmen are privileged by Act of Parlia- 
ment to travel on the raihvays at certain 
hours at reduced rates. Only members of 
the Royal Family, ambassadors, cabinet 
ministers, and some state officials have the 
privilege of riding under the arch leading 
from Whitehall to the Horse Guards Parade ; 
other people, not being privileged {priv' i 
lejd, adj.) persons, must walk. 

^Iembers of Parliament enjoy certain 
rights called privilege of Parliament (« ). 
One of the most important of these is free- 
dom of speech, which protects members 
from being sued for libel for anything they 
may say in the House. Another is freedom 
from arrest, except on a criminal charge, 
and a third is exemption from serving on 
juries. 

When a privileged person is arrested in 
a civil suit what is called a writ of privilege 
(«.) may be issued for his release, and should 
a peer charged with certain offences exercise 
his right and petition to be tried by hts 
peers he proceeds by a bill of privilege («.). 
Privilege of clergy {n.) is the same as benefit 
of clergy. See under benefit. 

_ L. frlvilegium from prlvus private, lex (acc. 
leg-em) law. Svx. : «. Advantage, immunity, 
right. 

privy (priv' i), adj. Private ; hidden ; 
secret ; secretly aware ; n. A person having 
a legal interest in an act or thing. (F. 
prive, dirobe, secret, au cowant: ayant 
droit, ayant cause.) 

In the Bible (Acts v, 1-2) we read that 
" a certain man named Ananias, with 
Sajipliira, his wife, sold a possession, and 
kept back -part of the price, his ^vife also 
being prity to it, and brought a certain 
part, and laid it at the apostles’ feet.” 
Here the word is used in its commonest 
sense, namely, to describe a partner in a 
secret transaction, one who is in the 
secret. 

A privy chamber («.) means a private 
chamber or apartment, especially in a royal 
residence. The .Privy Council (n.) was 
formerly the sovereign’s priv.ate bodv of 
councillors. Now its functions have been 
taken over by the Cabinet, and mcmberslup 
of the council has become an honorar>' 
distinction bestowed on persons wlio have 
distinguished themselves in various walks 
of life. 

A member of the Pri\y Council is a Privy 
Councillor (ii.l : he has the right to put 
the words ” Right Honourable ” before bis 
name, and the initials " P.C.” after it. 
Members of the council are appointed bv 


the sovereign. The only occasions on which 
the whole council assembles are the death 
of the sovereign to proclaim his successor,, 
and when the sovereign announces his or 
her marriage. 

The allow’ance made to the sovereign 
from the public revenue for his personal 
use is called the privy purse (u.). The Privy 
Seal (n.) is the seal affixed both to documents 
that have to receive the Great Seal, and to 
those, such as patents and grants, which 
do not require the Great Seal. The seal 
is in the charge of the Lord Privy Seal (n.), who 
is the fifth great officer of state and generally 
has a seat in the cabinet. 

The word privily (priv' i li, adv.) means 
secretly, or in private, and privity (priv' i 
ti, n.) is the state of being pri-vy to or having 
private knowledge of a thing. 

From F. prive, B. prlvStus, whence E. private. 
Syk. : adj. Clandestine, private, secluded, secret. 
Axt. : adj. Open, patent, public. 



Prize.^ — LeadlDC hand Robert Hutchins, of the 
i trainins »hip “ Mercury," Vfith prizes he has woo. 


prize [i] (priz), n. That which is offered 
or gained as a reward for merit or success 
in a contest or competition ; that which 
is highly valued, adj. Offered or won as 
a prize ; worthy of a prize ; first-class, or 
of very high merit, v.t. To value very 
highly. (F. pnx, trouvaille ; miritant, liors- 
ligne.; faire elat de, cstuner.) 

Prizes are of many kinds — medals, books, 
sums of money, and so on. At one time 
wreaths were more higlily prized than 
rew'ards of any other kind. Among the 
prizes to be striven for are what is known 
as a prize-iellowship (n.j, which is a fellow- 
ship awarded for e.xcellence in an examina- 
tion, as distinct from an official fellowship ; 
the winner of such a' fellowship is called a 
prize-fellow (n.), A prizeman (w.) is one 
who wins a prize ; one who does not gain 
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a prize is prizeless (priz' les, adj.). Fighting 
with the bare fists for money, a sport 
prohibited in England since about -i860, is 
prize-fighting (».). The prize-fighter (n.) 
had to train hard if he hoped to win. A 
prize-fight (n.) took place in the prize- 
ring (n.), a square roped-in space. The 
term prize-ring also denotes ' prize-fighting 
itself. The language of the prize-ring means 
slang as used by devotees of prize-fights. 

Variant oi price. See price. Syn. : «. Recom- 
pense, reward, v. Esteem, value. 

prize [2j (priz), n. That which is taken 
from an enemy in war-time, especially ships 
or other property captured at sea. v.t. To 
seize as a prize, (F. price, saisie ; saisir, 

. capturer.) 

Property, captured from .the enemy in 
war-time’ is called prize or prize of war. 
When a ship becomes the prize of the enemy 
it has tol be pronounced a' lawful prize by 
the prize - courts' (n./)/.), which in England 
arid the United States of America form a 
branch of the Admiralt}'. After this the 
vessel or other property is sold, and part 
of the' money thus obtained, called prize- 
money («.), is given to those who captured it. 

See prize [3]. 

prize [3] (priz). n. Leverage, v.t. To 
move or force open with 
a lever. Another form is' 
prise (priz). (F, moment: 
forcer.) 

A packing-case that is 
nailed up generally has to 
be prized open. 

F.- prtse seizure, grip, p.p. 
oi prendre to take, L.L. prisa, 
from L. prensus, p.p. of 
prehendere to seize. S'Yn. : v. 

Force, lever, wrench. 

pro [i] (pro), prep. For. 

'This is a Latin word, 
which occurs in some com- 
mon English phrases. The 
expression the pros and 
cons (proz and konz, 
n.pt.) means the argu- 
ments for and against. A 
charge that is made pro 
rata (pro ra' ta ; pro ra' 
ta, adv.) is one made in 
proportion to the value of 
a thing, and a pro rata 
(adj.) charge is a proportional 
thin 


pro-. A prefix meaning in favour of, 
before, in the place of, in front of, etc. 
(F, pro-.) 

L. pro-, pro- before, for ; Gr. pro before. 

proa (pro' a), n. A narrow, swift, 

Malay canoe, usually r - - . 

fitted with sails and 
oars. (F. prao.) 

A proa is pointed 
at both ends, so 
that it sails equally 
well in either direc- 
tion. One side is 
flat, and the proa 
has to be balanced 
by means of an out- 
rigger, a frame at 
the end of which is 
a canoe-shaped piece 
of floating timber. 



Proa. — A rviift proa nied 
by tbe Malftya. One fide if 
flat and the craft hat to be 
balanced by means of an 
outrigger. 



Ptize* — A prize under the convoy ot 
British destroyer* - 


one. A 

done pro forma (pro for' ma, adv.) or a 

pro forma {adj.) proceeding is one performed 
as a matter of form. 

L. pro before.for, akin toGr.pro.Sansk.pfd before. 

pro fzj (pro), n. A professional. (F. 
profcssionnel.) 

This is • a contraction of the word pro- 
fessional, and is used principally, oi pro- 
fessional. actors and of those who take 
part in football, cricket and other games and 
sports as professionals, as distinguished from 
amateurs who do not’ receive any payment 
for their play. 
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Port, parao, Malay p(a)rd{h)u. 
probabiliorism (prob a bil' yor izm), 11. 
A Roman Catholic theory that, in cases 
of conflicting authority, the evidence or 
opinion that preponderates or is more likely 
to be right should be followed. (F. proba- 
biliorisme.) 

Probabiliorism was formerly an important 
theory in Roman Catlk 
olic theology. One who 
upheld the theory is called 
a probabiUorist (prob a bil 
yor ist, «.). 

From L. probabilior com- 
parative oiprobSbilis demon- 
strable, hence .credible, and 
E. suffi.v -is/n. 

probabilism (prob* a 
bil izm), w. A Roman 
Catholic theory that, m 
matters of conscience, when 
the authorities differ as to 
the right course of action, 
any course that is pro- 
bably right' may be fob 
lowed, even if another 
has better authority. (!'• 
probabilisme.] 

Probabilism, which is 
opposed to probabiliorism. 
is now the predominant 
theory in Roman Catholic 
theology. Those who advowte it, or wiio 
defended the theory' in the past, arc known 
by the name of probabilists (prob' a uu 
ists, ti.pl.}. , , , 

From L. probubilis likely credible, an< 

E. suffix -tsin. . _ 

probability (prob a biT i ti), «. Ld'C; 
lihood ; that which is or seems probable , 
the quality or state of being likely or prov- 
able. (F. probabilil^, vraisemblance.) . 

If we are not in po.sscssion of dermu'- 
knowlcdgc upon a p.irticular subject "'<■ 
may act on what we consider to be a rca.soo- 
able probability. Life insurance coinpatne.'’. 
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for instance, work on probabilities and not 
on certainties. -They cannot tell how long 
an insured person wdll live, but, by means of 
careful calculations based on records, they 
have.cyolved a system of averages shoOTng 
the number of years that a healthy person 
of a given age wall in all probability, that is, 
will very likely live. It is upon this prob- 
ability that the premiums payable on life 
insurance policies are calculated. 

In the mathematical sense, a probability 
is the likelihood of the occurrence of any 
one of a number of possible events. It is 
expressed by the ratio of the favourable 
chances of one of them happening, divided 
by the total number of chances that all have 
of happening. For instance, if there are 
six green apples and eleven red ones in a 
bag, the probability of drarang a green one 
is bjiy. 

From L. prohubilitas credibility, likelihood, 
from prohare to try the goodness of, approve, 
from good. Se« prove. Syn. : Likelihood. 

probable (prob' abl), adj. Likely to 
occur or prove true ; having more evidence 
for than against ; likely. (F. probable, 
vraisemblable.) 

Formerly the word probable meant prov- 
able. That meaning is now extended, and 
we say that an occurrence or supposition 
is probable when we mean that, taking into 
account all available evidence, we may 
rea-sonably expect it to happen or prove 
to bo true. ' The boy in a class who will 
probably (probf ab li, adv.), or most likely, 
wn lop marks in an e-xamination is the 
one who has shown most ability during the 
term. WTien the evidence upon which a 
statement is based is incomplete, but reason- 
ably satisfying, it is best to qualify that 
statement with the word probably. 

From L. probabilis Sec probability. Syn. : 
Likely. 

probang (pro' bang), n. A long, flexible 
surgical instrument for inserting into the 
laryivc or the gullet. (F. soude a'sopha- 

A probang is a slender rod of whalebone 
about eighteen inches long. It may have 
a small sponge or button at one end for 
pushing away obstructions. 

Originally provang, apparently .a name coined 
by the inventor in tlic seventeenth century, 
f’erhaps akin to probe. 

probate (pro' bat), «. The ofllcial 
proving of a will ; a certified copy of a 
proved will ; the right of proving wills. 
(F. verification d'lin testament, justification.) 

In English law, a will cannot be acted on 
until it has been proved, that is, certain 
officials have to be satisfied that the will 
is genuine. When probate, or official proof 
of its legality, has been obtained, a certified 
copy of the will, commonly calletl the pro- 
bate, is given to the executors or people 
who=e duty it is to deal rrith tlic property. 
.\ tax charged on the personal property of 
a dead person was formerly known as 


probate duty («.). It is now part of . what 
is called estate duty. 

From L. probdtum, neuter p.p. of probdre to 
prov'e, approve. See prove. 

probation (pro ba' shun), n. .-The 
testing of a person's character, .moral 
qualities, or suitability for a vocation ; 
a judicial, system- o.f, deferred sentence ; any 
period ;of .- trial.- (F. pretive, epretive, pro- 
bation.) 

Instead of committing young criminals to 
prison, a judge or magistrate may put 
them on probation — ^that is, with the reserva- 
tion that they behave themselves, they 
are allowed to go free. They are, however, 
bound to appear in court and be sentenced 
if called upon, during the three years that 
follow, and they may also be placed under 
the supervision of a probation officer («.), 
who acts as a friend and adviser, rather 
than as an official of the law. 

During their probationary (pro ba' shun 
a ri, adj.) or probational (pro ba' shiin al, 
adj.) period, the probationers (pro ba' shim 
erz, n.pl.) or delinquents, released in this 
way, have every opportunity of reforming 
and becoming useful citizens. 

Those who undergo a course of training 
or testing to prove their fitness to become 
ministers of religion, nuns, nurses, etc., are 
also known as probationers and may be 
said to be on probation during their pro- 
bationership (pro ba' shun er ship, 7!.). A. 
probative (pro' ba tiv, adj.) document is 
one that affords proof of or demonstrates 
some fact. 

From L. probdtto (acc. -dn-ein), from probdtus, 
p.p. of probdre to test, prove. 



probe (prob), n. A surgical instrument 
used for exploring wounds or cavities of 
the body, etc. v.t. To search, or examine, 
with a probe ; to examine or search dccplv 
into. v.i. To use a probe ; to search clo.sc]v 
(into). (F. sonde, stylet: sonder, approfon- 
dtr, examiner d fond.) 

A probe is a slender rod or wire, havin“ a 
blunt or rounded end, so that it will not 
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tear or wound the flesh. By means of a 
probe a surgeon is able to find foreign 
bodies when he probes a wound, etc. Probe- 
scissors (n.pl.) — a surgical instrument 
resembling a pair of scissors with the points 
tipped with_ buttons — are used to open 
wounds, for ’purposes of examination, etc. 
Figuratively, we are said to probe into the 
affairs of others when we' examine or search 
into them carefully. A suspicious person is 
likely to probe the motives of those who 
offer to assist him in some difficulty. 

L.L. proba a test, from L. probarc to prove, test. 
SyN. : V. Examine, explore, scrutinize, search. 

probity (prob' i ti), n. Tried or tested 
virtue ; uprightness ; proven honesty ; sin- 
cerity. (F. probite, loyatiU, iiiidgrifd.) 

The treasurer of a ciub or association 
must be a man of strict probity. He is 
entrusted with the handling of other people’s 
money and his fitness for the responsibility 
should be above suspicion. 

From L. probitds, from probus good, upright, 
honest. Syn. : Conscienhousness, honourablc- 
ness, integrity, rectitude, uprightness. Ant. : 
Duplicity, fraud, insincerity, rascality, untrust- 
worthiness. 

problem (prob' lem), n. A question for 
discussion, decision, or solution ; a matter 
of doubt or difficulty; a geonietrical pro- 
position requiring something to be done ; 
in physics, an investigation starting ^from 
given conditions to determine or illustrate 
a law, etc. ; in chess, an arrangement of 
pieces on the chess-board in which a player 
has to decide the best moves, etc., to produce 
a certain result. (P. problime.) 

Life is full of problems of one kind or 
another. Poor people are faced with the 
problem of earning enough money to buy 
necessities. Rich people are troubled by 
ivhat is called the servant problem, that is, 
the difficulty of getting reliable and efficient 
servants. School children have to solve 
arithmetical problems, or questions as to 
numbers, quantities, values, etc., that have 
to be worked out in the fortn of sums. 

A geometrical problem requires us to do 
something correctly, if only to bisect a 
line It is distinguished from a theorem, m 
which something has to be proved by a 
chain of reasoning. The chess problemist 
(prob' lem ist, «.), or problematist (prob 
lem a tist, n.). may either solve problems or 
invent them. Anything doubtful or having 
the nature of a problem is said to be problem- 
atic (prob le mat' ik, adj.) or problematical 
(prob le mat' ik al, adj.). A statement that 
is expressed problematically (prob le mat 
ik al li. adv.), that is, in a problematical 
manner, may be one expressed doubtfully, 
or one in. problem form. In a colloquial 
way, wc describe an erratic or troublesome 
person as a problem. 

From F. problime, tlirougli L. from e.r. 
probUma barrier, problem, from proballcin to 
tlirow forward, propose {pro forward, oallein to 
tlirow). 


pro-Boer (pro boor'), n. One who 
favoured the Boers in the South African 
War of 1899-1902. 

From pro- and Boer. 

proboscis (pro bos' is), n. The tnml 
of an elephant, the elongated snout of s 
tapir, etc. ; the elongated mouth paits ol 
certain insects ; an extensible sucldng organ 
of some worms ; the tubular tongue ol 
certain molluscs, pi. proboscides (pro bos' 
i dez). (F. trompe.) 

. The proboscis of 
the elephant, like 
that of the tapir, has 
the nostrils at its end, 
but the elephant's 
proboscis is much 
longer and is used 
for grasping objats 
and for convering 
water to the moufli. 
Mammals, such as 
the elephant, having 
a true proboscis and 
incisor teeth elon- 
gated in the form 
of tusks, are • classified in the suborder 
Proboscidea — the mammoth being 
the extinct proboscideans (proli 6 siu e 
anz, n.pl.) or proboscidean (prob 6 sid 6 an, 
adj.) mammals. 

The proboscis monkey («.) — Nasalis hr- 
vatns — of Borneo has a long, flexible no.se, 
which in full-grown males almost hides tiie 
front part of the mouth. No satisfactory 
explanation of the use of this organ has been 
advanced, but it renders the proboscis 
monkey one of the most grotesque of an 





Ptobo*c>8.— "The prQbp«i^ 
of a snat. very much 
enlarged. 





Frobo«c)» monhey.— -The proboicli monUtr. 

numrd from !n <on* nore. 

animals. Proboscidiferqus ^ollii ci 

cr us, ddj.) or proboscis-tearmg mol r 

use their proboscides for piercing the . 

°MSy^iusocf.s also have probosddifomt 
(prob % Sid' i form, adj,) organs, 
is. organ-s shaped like a proboscis. 
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proboscis of bees, butterflies and moths is 
used for probing into flowers for nectar. 

L. from Gr. proboskis elephant’s trunk, from 
pro- in front, and boskem to feed. 

pro-Britisb. (pro brit' ish), adj. Favour- 
ing Britain and the British. 

From pro- and British. 

pro-catbedral (pro ka the' dral), ti. 
A church used temporarily as a cathedral. 
From pro- and cathedral. 
procedure (pro se' dyur), n. The act or 
manner of proceeding ; the mode of con- 
ducting business, etc. ; a course of action or 
thought. (F. procede, procedure?) 

Parliamentary and legal procedure both 
abound in formalities. In courts of common 
law the proceedings are regulated bj' the 
Common Law Procedure Acts, which deter- 
mine the manner in which suits, actions 
and prosecutions are to be conducted. The 
general public are admitted both to Parlia- 
ment and to courts of law for the purpose of 
watching the procedure, but they are not 
allowed to take any part in it. ^^’hen a 
person is to be presented at court he has 
to learn what procedure or 
course of action to take. 

F. procedure, from proc^der pro- 
ceed. 

proceed (pro sed'), v.i. To 
go on ; to advance ; to continue 
or renew motion ; to carry on a 
series of actions ; to issue or 
come forth ; to take or cany' 
on legal proceedings ; to graduate 
(as M.A.). (F. s'avancer, pour- 

suivre, provenir, rcsulter, pro- 
cider, prendre un grade.) 

A large vessel entering the 
Thames estuary may have to 
wait until , the tide is in flood 
before she procecds, or moves on, 
to 'the London docks. Coasting 
vessels proceed from port to port 
bn their way. from London to 
F.draburgh or Aberdeen. 
lectcirer may ’pausb.aftcr' dealing 
with one branch of his subject, 
and then proceed to' deal with another 
a%)cct of it ; or he may proceed with his 
lecture, after, being interrupted by someone 
in the audience. Much of what we do 
proceeds from what we think. Wien plaj'- 
ing hide-and-scck, the searcher knows where 
to look if he hears Riccles proceeding from 
behind a screen. * 

When an\-tlung is sold, a concert given, 
and so on, the money obtained is called the 
proceeds (pro' sedz, n.pL), the net proceeds 
Ix-'ing the profits after all costs have brcn 
paid. Students reading for a university 
degree have their work arranged in stages, 
I he tandidatc proceeding from one to another 
uivlil lie proceeds to tlic degree of M.A. One 
%v ho proceeds in any sense may be called a 
procceder (pro sed' cr. «.). 

It is necessary for legal proceedings 
(pro s«l' ingz, n.pl.), or steps in the prose- 


cution of a legal action, to be taken against 
those who have been guilty of some illegal 
proceeding or transaction. What are knoam 
as the proceedings of a learned society or 
other body of men consist of a record of 
the doings or work of that society. 

From L. procedere to go forward, 
proceletismatic (pros e lus mat' ik), 
adj. Of a metrical foot, consisting of four 
short syllables ; consisting of or containing 
such feet. n. A foot consisting of four short 
syllables. 

This term is derived from the rhythmic 
piping of the keleustes, a man w'ho kept time 
for the rowers on an ancient Greek ship. 

Through L.L. from Gr. prokeleusmalihos, 
from prokcleusma incitement, from pro- forward 
and kelcuein to order, exhort. 

proceUariam (pro se lar' i an), adj. Be- 
longing to or resembling the family of 
sea-birds Procellariidae, or to the genus 
Procellaria comprising the stormy petrel. 
11. A bird of this family or genus. 

From Modem L. Procellaria petrel, from L. 
procella storm ; E. adj. suffix -an 








Process. — PrioUne from the pboto>nesatxTe to a copper p1at« m 
makioe b. balMooe process' block* 


process !ij (pro' ses ; pros' es), n. A 
forward or onward movement ; the passage 
or lapse (of time) ; the course or order of 
events ; the method of treatment, pro- 
duction or operation ; the preparation of 
a printing block b)' photography ; a series 
of- changes ; a summons to a defendant to 
appear in court ; in anatomy, botany, etc., 
a natural outgrowth or projection, v.l. To 
proceed against by legal action ; to repro- 
duce by photographic mechanical means ; 
to treat (food, etc.) by some preserv'ing 
proc«s. (F. marchc, suite, progres, cours, 
procede, prods, apophyse ; procider, repro- 
dtiirc, confire.) 

_ When a building is in course of construc- 
tion it is said to be in process of erection. 

In " Locksley Hall " Tennyson writes : 

" the thoughts of men arc widen'd with the 
process of the suns." He means that in 
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the process of time, or as time goes on, man 
also progresses — his mind opening out as he 
discovers new fields of thought. 

The process of a disease is something 
more than its duration ; it is the course 
taken by it. A manufacturing process is 
the method of production by means of which 
the goods are manufactured. In printing, 
process blocks (n.pl.) are those produced 
by photographic and chemical or mechanical 
methods, that is by process engraving (n.) 
as opposed to simple engraving by hand. 
This method, which comprises all kinds of 
photo-mechanical reproduction, is now 
largely used for reproducing purposes in 
printing. All illustrations in this dictionary, 
for instance, have been duplicated from the 
originals by process engraving. 

A natural projection or outgrowth in a 
plant or animal is called a process ; in 
anatomy the term being applied chiefly to 
a protuberance of a bone. The series of 
changes in nature, including the process of 
flowering and fruiting, and the process of 
the fall and decomposition of the leaf, may 
be described as nature’s processes. 

To process a person is to institute a process 
or legal action against him. A process or 
.writ is first issued, summoning the person 
processed to appear before a court of law ; 
the bailiff or sheriff’s officer who serves the 
summons being called a process-server (n.). 
In another sense, fruit is processed when it 
. is preserved by some trade process. The 
gradual rise in the development of living 
things from the lowly amoeba to the highly 
organized mammal, may be described as 
a processive (pro se.s' iv, adj.) or progressive 
change. 

L. processus, from prociderc to go forward. 
Syn. : n. Course, method, outgrowth, procedure, 
protuberance. 

process [2] (pro ses'), v.i. To go in 
procession. (F. marcJwr en procession.) 

This word is used only in a humorous way. 

See procession, process [rj. 

procession (pro sesh' un), «. A body of 
persons, etc., proceeding in orderly suc- 
cession ; the proceeding of such a - body ; 
the act of issuing forth, v.i. To go in 
procession, v.t. To pass along (a road) 
in procession. (F. procession, cortege, sortie: 
defiler, marcher en procession.) 

In the late fifteenth century the Lord 
Mayors of London made their annual 
journey to Westminster by water, accom- 
panied by a procession of boats. Vast 
crowds of people now watch the procession 
through the streets of the Lord Mayor’s 
Show, in which there arc many processional 
(pro sesh' im al, adj.) floats, or large decor- 
ated wagons used in processions. 

A processional hymn, or processional (w.), 
is one sung in church while the clergy and 
choir walk in procession from the vestry 
to the chancel at the opening of a service. 
Hymns and litanies used in the processional 
parts of church worship, are contained in 


a service book called a processional. Those 
who take part in a procession may be said 
to processionize (pro sesh' un Jz, v.i.) and 
might be described as processionists (pro 
sesh' un ists, n.pl.), but these two words 
are not in common use. 

In theology, in the term the procession of 
the Holy Ghost the word procession means 
act of proceeding or going forth. 

The processionary (pro sesh' iin a ri, adj.) 
moth (Cnelhocampa proccssionea) is so named 
from the characteristic habit of its cater- 
pillars of marching in long files in search 
of a suitable place for pupation. • These 
procession caterpillars {n.pl.) follow llicir 
leader undevlatingly, and if the head of the 
procession is caused to curve round so 
that it meets the tail, the caterpillars yill 
march in a circle for a' long period. The 
processionary. moth is found in the south of 
Europe. , , i • 


L. processio (acc. -on-em), from proccsstis, p.p. 
of procedere. See process [i]. 



Procession.- — Belgian Pierrots and pierrettes, who fa 
in proces$ii>n nnd dance through the street* of the 
towns on Shrove Tuesday* 


procfes-verbal (pro sa viir halj, n. d 
written statement of details relating to a 
charge in a French Court of law ; written 
record of proceedings, pi. proces verbaux 
(pro sa viir bo'). (F. proch-vcrhal.) 

The first step in a trial in a French court 
of law is the official statement of the charpe 
against the prisoner. This is drawn up 
in the procds-vcrbal. Official reports anu 
records such as the minutes of a iiiceling are 
also called proc^s-verhaux. 

F. = verba! process, 

prochain (pro' shim), adj. In hov. 
nearest, next. (F. le plus prochr.) 

Infants, that is, persons under tueui>- 
one years of age. may not sue in the counj 
of law in their own name. Jn.sleao tutf 
must get somebody of fuU_ age, caiic'' 
prochain ami (n.) or prochain amy ('■•)• 
that is, nc-xt or nearest friend, to sue m 
their behalf. 

F. •== neighbour. 
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prodironism (pro' kro nizm), it. The 
referring of an event, etc., to an earlier date 
than it actually occurred or could have 
happened. (F. prochronisme.) 

It would be a prochronism to speak of a 
Roman sentry smoking a pipe on duty if 
we meant that be smoked tobacco ; for, of 
course, this habit was not practised in Europe 
until after the discovery of the New World. 
However, such a statement might not be 
wholly without foundation, for clay, iron, 
and bronze pipes have been formd among 
Roman remains. It is supposed that they 
rvere used for smoking hemp, or for burning 
incense. 

From Gr. pro before, khronos time, E. suffix 
-ism ; cp. anachronism. 

proclaim (pro klam'), v.t. To announce 
publicly ; to publish ; to declare publicly 
or openly ; to an- 
nounce the accession 
of ; to declare 
to place (a district) 
under restriction ~ 
annoncer, diclarer, pro- 
darner, ddnoncer, Jrap- 
per d’inierdiclion.) 

To . proclaim the 
liberty of slaves is to 
make' ’ their freedom 
kno^vn by . public 
announcement. In 
olden -days, when 
man was- proclaimed 
an outlaw, he was con- 
sidered 'to be outside 
the law. No One 
allowed to serv'c 
in any way, and he 
could -be hunted and 
killed like a wild ani- 
mal.. Proclamations 
(prok la ma' shiinz, 
n-pl.), or public an- 
nouncements, are 
rnade on special occa- 
sions, such as the 
accession of a king to 
the throne, or the 
declaration of war. 

Any tiling in the nature 
of a proclamation or 
of proclaiming is proclamatory (pro klam' 
a to ri, adj.). 

A district may be proclaimed for various 
Tc.asons, as when a proclamation is made 
that no cattle may be sent out of the district 
ouing to the presence of cattle-disease. 
The word is used in this sense chiefly in 
connc.xion with Irish hLstoiy’’ at the time of 
thePeacc Preservation (Ireland) Acts of iSSi. 
etc. Parts of Ireland were then proclaimed 
or placed under legal restriction as regards 
arms and_ ammunition, etc. Those were known 
as proclaimed (pro Idamd', adj.) districts. 

from L. prCcJanu'tre to cty out. Syx. : 
Announce, declare, enunciate, hc,rald report. 
A Nr. : Conceal, repress, silence, suppress. 



ProcIaim.”-The ceremony in Delhi in 1877, al which 
Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India. 


proclitic (pro klit' ik), adj. Of a word, 
attached so closely in pronunciation to the 
following stressed word as to have no accent 
itself. 11. Snch a word. (F. proclitique.) 

In such phrases as " at home " and " as 
soon,’’ at and as are proclitic. 

Modem L. prochlicus, from Gr. prokllnctn, 
from pro- forward, klinein to lean ; cp. enclitic. 

proclivity (pro kliv' i ti), n. A tendency 
or disposition. (F. tendance-, penchant, 
disposition.) 

We all have certain proclivities, both good 
and bad, though the word is commonly used 
in a bad sense. A man who is constantly 
moved to give to the poor might be said to 
have charitable proclivities, but the word is 
more usual in such phrases as a proclivity 
to vice, or to do evil, or vicious proclivities. 
The word proclivitous (pro kliv' i tus, adj.), 
meaning steep, is sel- 
dom used. 

L. procllviids a slope, 
propensity, from pr 6 - 
clivis sloping forward, 
prone (pro- forward, 
clivus a slope). Syn. : 
Disposition, inclination, 
proneness, propensity, 
tendency. 

proconsul {pro 
kon ' sill), n. A Roman 
magistrate given 
consular powers as 
governor of a province 
or commander of an 
army ; in the earty 
days of the French 
Revolution, the title of 
certain commissioners 
in the revolutionary 
armies; (pro-consul), in 
modem times, a deputy 
consul. (F. proconsul.) 

The two Roman con- 
suls, who held office 
together, were elected 
for one year on!}'. 
Their duties included 
acting as commander- 
in-chief of the army. 
In 327 B.c. one of the 
consuls was command- 
an army at a critical time, when his 
To avoid changins 


mg 

term of office ended, 
commanders, tlie Romans created the tide of 
proconsul and an office named the procon- 
suJship (pro kon'sul ship, «.), or proconsulate 
(pro kon' su lat, «.). 

-A proconsul, though he ceased to be a 
consul proper, kept some of the powers of a 
consul. As the power of Rome increased, 
conquered countries were placed under 
men v,-ith proconsular (pro kon' su lar, adj.) 
rank, usually men who had been consuls, 
and therefore had e-xpcricnce in governing’ 
The .Asia mentioned in the Neav Testament 
was proconsular Asia, that is, the Roman 
province of Asia. 
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In modern times the word proconsul is 
sometimes used for the governor of a con- 
quered province or other dependency. Thus 
Lord Macaulay called Warren Hastings the 
great proconsul. 

L. from pro in lieu of, consul a consul, 

procrastinate (pro kriis' ti nat), v.t. To 
put off or keep on putting off or po.stponin.g 
action ; to be dilatory. v.t. To put off 
doing. (F. retarder, remettre ; diff&rer.) 

The transitive verb is seldom used in 
Modern English. Much time is lost or wasted 
by those who. instead of doing things 
promptly, procrastinate, or put off doing them 
until a future occasion. Procrastination (pro 
kras ti na' shiin, n.), the act, tendency, or 
habit of procrastinating, is a thing to be 
guarded against. 

The words from the " Night Thoughts " 
(i. 393) of Edward Young (1683-1765), 
" Procrastination is the thief of time," have 
passed into a proverb. Procrastinative (pro 
kras' ti na tiv, adj.) or procrastinatory (pro 
kras' ti na to ri. adj.) habits should be 
resolutely conquered, for the procrastinator 
(pro kras' ti na tor, n.), or person who acts 
procrastinatingly (pro kras^ ti na ting li. 
adv.) harms both himself and others. 

From L. procrasHnalus, p.p. oiprecvastwareto 
put off till the morrow: pro- omraxd, crasdnus 
of to-morrow (crSs). 

Procrustean (pro krus' te an), adj. . En- 
forcing agreement or conformity by violent 
or unreasonable methods. [F.procrmt^en.) 

According to the old Greek legend 
Procrustes was a robber who enticed travellers 
into, his den and placed them on a bed, which 
they were made to fft.^either by having their 
legs stretched or- lopped off, according 
as they were too. short or too long. 

And so -any. .uncompromising process by 
which people jpr things are made to conform 
to some standard is called Procrustean, or 
a Procrustean bed. To Procrusteanize (pro 
krus.' te an iz v.t.) people or things is to 
treat them by such methods. 

'From Gr. Prokronstes, from prohroucm to ham- 
mer out, stretch out. SvN. : • Arbitrary, harsti. 
rigid, ruthless, uncompromising. Ant.; Accom- 
modating, .adaptable, elastic, lenient. 

proctor (prok' tor), n. One.emplo5'ed to 
manage the affairs of another, especially in a 
court of law ; a university official charged 
with keeping order and discipline ; a repre- 
sentation in Convocation of a cathedral 
chapter or of the clergy of a diocese. (F. 
uvoud, procttreur, censeitr.) 

The proctors that are most familiar to 
us are the university officials who walk about 
the streets of Oxford and Cambridge at 
night, attended by two sworn constables, 
known as bulldogs, to see that the under- 
graduates are behaving themselves. M'hcn 
a proctor has to reprimand, fine, or similarly 
deal with an undergraduate, he is said to 
proctorize(prok' tor iz, v.t.) the undergraduate, 
for whom such proctorization (prok tor i za' 
shun, «.) may have serious results. 


Another kind of proctorship (prok' tor 
ship, n.) is that of the King's Proctor (n.) or 
Queen's Proctor (n.), who represents the 
Crown in the probate and divorce courts. 
He is empowered to intervene, or become a 
party to a suit, if collusion, that is, a secret 
arrangement for committing fraud or sup- 
pression of facts, is SDspoefed. 

_ The duties of a proctor are proctorial (prok 
tor'i al, adj.) duties. 

Syncopated form of procurator 

procumbent (pro kum' bent), ad). 
Lying face down ; leaning forward ; lying 
on the ground. (F. cottchd . A plat venire, 
procombant.) 



Pracumhent. — The bindweed or convotvolur. # 

procumbent plant. 


This word is used chiefly by botanists to 
describe plants that trail along the ground, 
and of stems that lie flat on the ground with- 
out throwing off rootlets. The strawberr.v. 
the periwinkle, and many plants grown m 
rock-gardens are procumbent. 

L. prScumbens (acc. ~ent-em), pres. p. of pri- 
cumbere to lean or sink forward. 

procurable (pro kur' abl). For this word 
see wider procure. 

procuration (prok u ra' shun). «• The 
authority of one who is empowered to act 
on behalf of another ; the exercise of such 
authority ; a fee paid to bishops and arch- 
deacons for tbeir accommodation chinng 
' visitations ; the negotiation of a lonii by an 
iigent ; the fee for this. (F. procuration-) 
When a person is authorized to act oh 
behalf of another he very often signs per pn>- 
or p.p., which is short for Latin per pro- 
curationem, by procuration, 

fn former times when a bishop or hren- 
deacon paid an official visit it was usuaf t' 
provide him with enterfainment, but now 
a fee or procuration is paid instead. 

The rvord procuration also moans the nc^ 
of procuring, but procurement and pr0curin„ 
are the more u.sual terms for this. 

F.. from L. prOcurStid (acc. -6n-em). from 1M|; 
of prCcurart (prC in lieu of, edrare to mino, 
after). 

procurator (prok' u rii tor), «. Onyvim 
acts for another ; in ancient Rome, an 
having financial duties ; a niagi.sfrafe 
some Italian cities; in. some Scoltish nm 
vcrsitics, an' official elected by' the stude 
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PRO CUBE 


PRODIGY 


the business manager of a religious house for 
men. (F. procurew, agent d’affaires.) 

In ancient Rome the term procurator was 
applied to a person who pleaded in the law 
courts, and also to what we should now call 
a steward or bailiff in the establishments of 
great families. The imperial ofificial known 
by this name was chiefly concerned with 
finance ; he collected the taxes and paid the 
troops. During the Middle Ages the term 
was applied to various officials — administra- 
tion, legal, and financial — and nowadays it 
survives as the title or part of the title of 
various legal officials in countries whose 
legal system is based on Roman law. In 
Scotland the procurator- fiscal {«.) is the 
public prosecutor in the sheriff courts. 

The duties of a procurator are procuratorial 
(prok u ra tor' i M, adj.) duties, and his 
office is a procuratorship (prok' u ra tor ship, 
«.). The business nianager of a women’s 
religious house is a procuratrix (prok u ra' 
.triks, «.). A procuratory (prok' ur a to ri, 
,«.) is a , legal instrument authorizing one 
person to act for another. 

- L. procurator, agent n. from prociirdre, to take 
care of jn place of another. See procuration. 

procure (pro kur'), v.t. To obtain or 
bring about, especially by effort. (F 
gagner, obtenir, acqudrir.) 

If one gets a thing by going out of one's 
way for it, either by labour, purchase, 
request, or even borrowing, one 
may be said to procure it. The 
use of this word rather than 
obtain or acquire, usually implies 
a rather less permanent pos- 
session. The act of procuring is 
procurement (pro kur' mcnt, ti.), 
or — to use an uncommon word — 
prqcural (pro kur' al, n.). Any- 
thing that can be procured is 
procurable (pro kur' abl, adj.). 

From L. prociirdre to look to. 
attend to. Syk. : Acquire, gain, 
obtain, secure. 

prod, (prod), n. A goad, or 
other pointed instrument ; a 
poke with or as if with such an 
instrument, v.t. To poke with or 
as if \rtth a goad or similar 
instrument ; to urge on ; to 
instate, v.i. To poke or thrust 
(into or at). (F. aiguillon, coup de poinie . 
piquer, aiquillonner.) 

We may prod a stubborn animal with a 
rod armed with a sharp point, and we may 
prod the ground with the point of a walldng- 
stick or umbrella. Figuratively, we prod 
anyone when we rouse him to action. A 
prodder (proti' Cr, «.) is one who or that 
which prods. 

Perhaps A.-S. prod-. Svs. ; n. Poke, thrust. 
V. Incite, poke, rouse, thrust, urge. 

prod-. The form of the prefix pro-, 
meaning for, before, etc., used before a vowel, 
as in prodelision. 


prodelision (pro de lizh' un), n. The 
leaving out of the first vowel of a word. 

Examples of prodelision are 'tis and 'twas, 
for it is and it was, the letter i being left out. 

From prod- and elision. 

prodigal (prod' i gai), adj. Extravagant ; 
wasteful ; lavish ; very liberal ; bountiful. 
n. A spendthrift. (F. prodigue.) 

The prodigal son of the parable (Luke 
XV, 11-32) " wasted his substance with 
riotous living." Of a man of ver}' marked 
ability we might say that Nature had been 
prodigal to him of her rarest gifts. Govern- 
ments and borough councils are gujlty of 
prodigality (prod i gal' i ti, n.) if they spend 
the rates and the taxes gathered from the 
people prodigally (prod' i gal li, adv.). 

Through O.F. from L. prodigus wasteful, fron 
prSdigere, to squander, from prod-— pro- forth, 
agere to drive ; E. suffix -al. Svx. : adj. E.x- 
travagant, lavish, profuse, wasteful, n. Spend- 
thrift. AXT. ; adj. Careful, economical, frugal, 
thrifty. 

prodigy (prod'i ji), n. Something wonder- 
ful or extraordinary ; something out of the 
ordinary course of nature ; an exceptionally 
gifted person ; a marvellous example (of a 
quality). (F. prodige, merveille.) 

This word originally meant a portent, a 
sign that something very important a d 
usually veiy' terrible was going to happen. 
Comets and eclipses were formerly regarded 
as prodigies in this sense of the word. 

Giants and dwarfs arc prodigies of nature. 






Pfodiitious.- 
in prison. 


—Samson, wbote strenjrth was prodisiout* crindlos corn 
From iho paintine by E. Armitase. lUA.* now an <sxbtblt 
of tbe Bristol Gallery. 

Samson was a prodigy of strength ; the 
Admirable Crichton was a prodigy of learn- 
ing ; the heroes of old, just as the heroes of 
our own age, performed prodigies of valour. 
Now and again, especially in the musical 
world, there appears what is called a child 
or infant prodigj', one who shows what 
seems to be ripe talent at a very early age. 

The word prodigious (pro dij 'us” adj.) means 
marvellous in size, amount, power, or other 
degree, and in ordinary spo^i prodigiously 
(pro dij' us li, adv.) is often used in the sense 
of exceedingly. Prodigiousness (pro dij' us 
n6s. «.) is the quality of being prodigious. 
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PRODROME 


profane 


From F. prodige, L. pi odigium portent, from 
prd(d}- before, agere to do, or possibly assumed 
aginin saying ; cp. adagimn proverb. Syn. : 
Marvel, miracle, monster, monstrosity. 

prodrome (prod' rom), n. An intro- 
ductory book; a symptom of approaching 
disease. Another form, used of the book, 
is prodromus (prod' rd mils, n.) — -pi. 
prodfomi (prod' ro mi) — and an alternative 
form, used of the symptom, is prodroma (prod' 
ro ma), sometimes used also as a pL or with 
pi. prodromata (pro drom' a ta). (F. 
prodrome.) 

A book or other work which serves as an 
introduction to the study of a subject is a 
prodrome. When a doctor speaks of pro- 
dromes he usually refers to the signs which 
indicate the approach of a disease. If we 
have a headache, pains in the back, and a 
high teinperature.we may be in the prodromal 
(prod' rom'al, adj.) or prodromic (pro drom' 
ik, adj.) stage' of influenza. 

L. prodromus, from Gr. prodromos forerunner. 

produce, (pro dus', ; prod' fis, «.). 
a. k 'To bring forward ; to' exhibit-; to bring 
forth ; to yield ; to cause or bring about ; to 
extend (a line), n.' That which is produced ; 
the- outcome of labour, skill, or natural 
growth. (F. produire : produit.) 


K;. 






Producer.— A kineroatoEraph producer, (hoWini 
mepapkone'). directing the production of a picture 
play. 

One produces arguments, evidence, plays, 
etc Dancers and singers are produced when 
tliev are brought before the public. Vines 
procluce grapes, and good soil with proper 
care produces abundant crops. A conjurer 
will produce rabbits from a hat. In gcomctiy 
a line is said to he produced when it is 
lengthened or continued in the same di- 
rection. 

The word producer (pro dus' er, ji.) means 
one who or that which produces. It is used 
spcciivlly in economics for one who producas 
articles for consumption, as opposed to 
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consumer. A person who presents plays and 
other entertainments is called a producer {See 
also under product.) What is called producer 
gas (n.) is gas made in an apparatus called ;i 
producer, by blowing air and steam through a 
layer of incandescent coke. Such ga.s is 
largely used in steel smelting. 

The noun produce is specially applied to 
agricultural and natural products, as opposed 
to manufactured goods, and in assaying it 
is used for the percentage of metal yielded 
by a given amount of ore. A gun-carriage is 
said to be brought to produce when it is 
broken up and the different parts arc 
separately disposed of. 

Any person or thing that can be produced 
is producible (pro dus' ibl, adj.) 

From L. prodiiccrc to lead out, bring lortli. 
SvM. : V. Bear, create, furnish, make, yield. 

product (prod' likt), n. That which is 
produced by any means ; effect ; result.- 
{F. produit, ejifet.) 

Among the products of nature arc flowers 
and fruits, and thc'products of labour are 
numberless. In mathematics, the result ol 
multiplication is called the -yiodnct ; thus o 
is the product of 4 multiplied by 2. h’ 
chemistry, what is called a product is a 
compound which does not exist in a sun- 
stance until it is produced by decomposition. 
This should be distinguished froni an cduci. 

The productivity (pro duk tiv' ' 
productiveness (pro dhk' tiv nds, n.) of citi 
land or labour, that is, its capacity of pro- 
ducing, depends on a number of mclo? . 
neither can be fully productive (pro emu n . 
adj.) except under proper conditions, m 
economics labour is said to he 
when it produces commodities that ua' 
exchangeable value. ' . , 

Those who work with their hands or wnn 
machinery arc not the only producers (pr 
diis'crz, n.pi.). The products of the mind .m 
valuable, too, and a thinker can also he sa 
to work productively (pro di'ik' 'I'y j 
when he produces good results. arc . 
cither producers or consumers or hot 1. 
production (pro duk' .shun, n.) Pp”’!!' 
economics, the opposite of consuiiipuon. 

Tlic word productor (pro tlQl: tor, 11.) • 
its feminine productress (pro duk trc. , 
meaning producer, are rare. gfi 

From h. prOduclus. p.p. of 

produce. SYN. : Effect, fnnt, outcome 

' proem (pro' cm), n. An "'•.roducior 
statement at the beginning of a ^ 

speech. (F. prcambulc. cxordc. {mludc. 

O.F. proeme. E. prooemmm. G. 
preface, overture, from pro before, oiiiws a ■ - 
path. Syn. : Preamble, preface. 

profane (pro fan'), adj. 
w-ards holy tliing.s : blasphemous , ll'.j [-,.,11 

ish; not relating to sacred or Ilihlm^ 

subjects ; secular ; lay ; iiiiinitiatu . • 

To treat irreverently ; to rni.suse ; to turn 
(F. profane, laic, iwpie, commun.) , 

The adjective is not always, i hough 
often, used in a bad sense. By a profane l-o< 



PROFESS 


PROFICIENT 


we usually mean a book that deals irrever- 
ently with sacred subjects, but profane 
literature also means literature that deals 
with secular as distinguished from sacred 
or Biblical subjects. 

Men can be profaners (pro fan' erz, n.pl.) 
in various ways. To stable horses in a 
cathedral would be grossly profane conduct, 
although men have been guilty of such 
profanation (prof a na' shun, n.). Speaking 
profanely (pro fan' li, adv.) means taking 
God's name in vain, or any other form of 
blasphemous or irreverent speech, and 
profanity (pro fan' i ti, «.), or profaneness 
(pro fan' nes, «.), is profane speech or 
conduct, or the qualitj' of being profane. 

From L. projamts {pro in front of. fSnttm 
temple) outside the temple. Syn. : adj. Blas- 
phemous, impious, irreverent, mundane, secular. 
V. Desecrate, pollute, violate. Ant. ; adj. Rev- 
erent, sacred, v Revere, reverence, venerate. 

profess (pro fes'), v.t. To declare or 
acknowledge, especially openlj' ; to affirm 
belief in or obedience to ; to lay claim to ; 
to pretend to ; to teach (a subject) as a 
professor ; to admit into a religious order. 
v.i. To make a declaration, admission, or 
avowal ; to act as a professor ; to enter 
a religious order, (F. declarer, confesser, 
pritendre, professer.) 

In stich expressions as " profess and call 
themselves Christians " this word conveys 
the sense of sincerity’, but often it conveys 
a suggestion of the reverse. For instance, 
a man may profess to be, or make 
himself out to be, an explorer, and yet 
have travelled no farther than the ordinary 
stay-at-home person. 

'.Vhen we say that a man professes 
chemistry or logic, etc., we mean that he 
teaches his subject as a professor (pro fes' 
or, «.), that is, by lecturing as a teacher of 
the highest rank" in a branch of learning, 
especially one who holds a professorial (pro 
fes oB i al. adj.) chair at a university, and is 
thus a member of the professoriate (pro 
to sor' i at, n.) or professorate (pro fes' 
dr at, 11.). These two words are also used 
of the office of a professor, a professorship 
(ii.). The term professoress (pro fes' or es. 
It.), meaning a female professor, is seldom 
used. Such a person teaches professorially 
(pro fes Or' i td li, adv.). 

The word professed (pro fest', adj.) means 
self-acknowledged, either in a good or a 
had sense, and professedly (pro fes' ed li, 
adv.) means according to profession or 
declaration, or else ostensibly, as opposed 
to actually. 

To make profession (pro fesh' tin, i;.) of 
anything is to avow it. Besides meaning an 
avowal, sincere or insincere, this word is 
applied to an occupation of a learned, 
scientific, or artistic land, especially to the 
three learned professions— divinity, law, and 
medicine — and also to the body of persons 
engaged in such a vocation. One without 
a profession is professionless (pro fesh' tin 


les, adj.). Those folloiving such callings 
fonn the professional (pro fesh' un al, adj.) 
classes, and when at their duties act pro- 
fessionally (pro fesh' tin al li, adv.). 

By a professional (n.) we usually mean 
one who makes his living out of some sport 
or art, like football or singing. Of late 
years there has been a tendency to profes- 
sionalize (pro fesh' un al iz. v.i.) games and 
sports. Professionalism (pro fesh' un al 
izm, «.) means the qualities, spirit or stamp 
of a profession, and is also used of the 
practice or position of a professional, as 
distinguished from an amateur. 

From L. projessus, p.p. of profiieri to avow, 
declare, from pro- forth, faleri to confess. SvN. 
Acknowledge, affirm, avow, declare, pretend. 





j 
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Professor. — Dr. Georse Macoul&y Trevelyan, C.BlE.i 

F.B.A-, Regius Professor- of , • Modern History, 

^ ^ Cambridge University. 

proffer (prof' er), v.t. To offer or tender 
for acccptance. . n. An offer or tender. (F. 
ojfrir, proposer ; . ojfre.) ■ < ■ ■■. 

TKis word is now chiefly in literary use. 
Shakespeare tells- us that when a relative 
of the King of France proffered his only 
daughter in marriage to the English king, 
Henry”^ VI, the proffer was accepted. In 
token of this Henry VI sent a rich jewel 
to the daughter of the profferer (prof' er er 

j;.). 

O.F. profrir, pvrojrir, from pro- and ojfnr 
(L. offerre) to offer. Syn. : t-. and n. Offer, 
tender. 

proficient (pro fish' dnt), adj. Skilled, 
V. One who is skilled. (F. fort, habile.) 

iVc become most proficient in any direc- 
tion when to natural gifts we add careful 
training and steady practice. That is how 
proficiency (pro fish' en si. n.) in such 
games as tennis and cricket is acquired, 
and that is how we learn to speak a foreign 




PROFILE 


PROFUSE 


language proficiently (pro fish' ent li, 
adv.), or become proficients on . a musical 
instrument. 

From L. profictens (acc. -cnt-em) pres. p. ol 
pro/cere to make progress. Syn. ; adj. Accom- 
plished, expert, skilful, skilled, versed. «. 
Adept, expert, master. Ant. : adj. Ignorant, 
incompetent, inexpert, unskilled, untrained, n. 
Beginner, learner, novice, tyro. 

profile (pro' fil ; pro' fel ; pro' fil), n. 
A side view, especially of the face ; an out- 
line or contour, v.t. To draw in profile ; 
to cause to form a profile ; to furnish with 
a profile. (F. prqftl, contour; profiler.) 

Pliny tells the story of 
how Apelles, the great 
Greek painter, had to paint 
Antigonus Cyclops, king 
of Macedon, in profile be- 
cause he had only one 
eye, so on this occasion 
Apelles worked as a pro- 
filist (pro' fil ist, n.). The 
outline of the vertical 
section of a building is 
called a profile, and among 
engineers, stage carpenters, 
etc., the word has various 
technical applications. 

From Ital. profilo (Modern 
proffilo) border, contour, from 
L. pro before, ftlum thread. 

profit (prof' it), n. 

Advantage ; benefit arising 
from effort ; ^ e.xcess of 
receipts or returns over 
expenditure ; the gain 
accruing to the owner of 
capital by its employment. 
v.i. To receive benefit or advantage. (F. 
profit, binefice ; servir, profiler; hdmficier.) 

If a man buys a hundred pounds’ worth of 
shares and afterwards sells them for one 
hundred and fifty pounds he has made a 
profit of fifty pounds. Anything that yields 
a gain, whether practically, intellectually,- or 
spiritually, or that is beneficial in any way, 
may be called profitable (prof' it abl, adfi), 
and anjdhing that does not is profitless 
(prof' it les, adj.). The profitableness (prof' 
it abl nes, n.) of an investment depends 
upon whether the money is laid out profit- 
ably (prof' it fvb li, adv.), that is, to advan- 
tage. Profitlessness (prof' it les nfes, n.) is 
the quality or state of being profitless, and 
profitlessly (prof' it les li, adv.) means in a 
profitless manner, 

A profiteer (prof i ter', it.) is one who 
forces up prices during a war, strike, famine, 
or other emergency, so as to make unrca.son- 
ably large profits out of his feiiow citizens’ 
difficulties. Such a person is said to profiteer 
(u./.). These words became familiar during 
the World War, when many people became 
rich by profiteering (prof i ter' ing, it.). 

In book-keeping a profit and loss account 
(it.) is one in winch gains are credited and 


Profae. — A portrait, in profile, of Mr. 
Beverley Nichole, author and journaliet. 


V.I. To benefit. 


losses debited so that the balance can be 
.found at once. By profit-sharing (a.) is 
meant the system of giving the workers in 
an industrial concern a share in the profits 
of the business. 

F., from L. profecius, p.p. of proficerc. See 
proficient. S-yn. : «. Advantage, benefit, gain, 
service, utility, v. Avail, benefit, help. Ant, : 
It. Detriment, disadvantage, harm, loss, r 
Damage, harm, injure. - 

profligate (prof' li gat), adj. Vicious : 
depraved ; recklessly extravagant, it. A 
shamelessly abandoned person. (F. deprave, 
dibauchS, prodigue; lihertin.) 

When a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is accused 
of profligate expenditure 
the accuser means that he 
is flinging the nation's 
money, away in .a wildly 
extravagant manner. The 
word 'is generally used of 
' lack of 'morals, in w'hich 
case profligacy (prof' li ga 
si, n.) .or profligatentss 
(prof' li gat ties, n.) means 
a very vicious course of 
life, and acting profligately 
(prof' li geit li, adv.} 'l^ 
having in a most aban- 
doned rhanner. ' . 

L. prOfllgritvs‘p.p.oifrfi 
fiigdre to do.sh down, rum, 
from pro- fonvarcl, andj^tgeie 
to strike. Syn. : adj. jOe- 
banched, dissolute, jicentmus, 
reckless, spendthrift, vicious. 
Ant. ; adj. Chaste, strict, 
temperate, thrifty, 
profound (pro found '), adj. Very deep . 
coming from a great depth ; cicep-drawn , 
intellectually deep ; hawng great kno''- 
lodgc or insight ; far-reaching ; deeply wit , 
abstruse; of a bow or obeisance, very lo"- 
n. A vast depth ; an abyss ; the ocean, 
(F. projond ; projondenr, abhne.) 

A very learned man is profound, and so 
are his studies. Profound doctnnc-s 
such as require deep thought. One niii> 
said to take a profound interest in an." 
thing when one is very deeply mtcrcsic 



We do not speak of a well being profound, 
but we might .say that there appent to tx 
vallcys of great profundity (pro fun ut ti, _,r 
TO rtf immrtntin fleotli. in the moon, < 


that is, of immense depth, in the , y 

wc speak of the profoundness (pro 
ne.s, «.) of 4hc ocean depth.s. • „ 

profoundly (pro found' li, adv.) when I 
very low, and wc apply the as'orcl prof 
to a deep-drawn sign. 

O.F. profottiid, I-, profundus deep, 

rtt...-' . _ — .abvsm.il. iirci/ 


less. SVn.' ; adj. Abstruse, .....cnd 

intense. ANr. ; adj. Shallow, sfigfil. super 
trivial. ... 

profuso (pr6fris'),iid/. Abundant; 
very liberal; c.xtravagant. * (h- abond ... 
procligue.) 
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PROGENITOR 


PROGRAMME 


This word and its derivatives always 
convey the idea of lavishing or pouring out 
abundantly. Thus profuse compliments or 
profuse apologies are those that flow forth 
as though from a fountain. To perspire 
profusely (pro fus' li, adv.) means to perspire 
very freely. A profusion (pro fu' zhun, n.) 
of flowers means flowers scattered or grow- 
ing everywhere. An author of great pro- 
fuseness (pro fus' nes, n.) is one who pours 
forth book after book. 

L. profusxts, p.p. of pronindere to pour out. 
lavish. Syn. : Copious, extravagant, lavish, 
prodigal. Ant. : Mean, sparing, stingy 

progenitor (pro (en' i tor), n. An 
ancestor ; a parent ; a predecessor ; the 
original of a copy. (F. parent, aieiil, pr/- 
nirseuf.) 


pro-German (pro jer' man), adj. 
Favourin'!; Germany and the Germans, ii. 
One who favours Germany and the Germans. 

Thi.s word was widely used during the 
World War (1914-18) for anvone who, 
belonging to one of the .Allies, seemed to 
be in sympathy with Germany’s aims 
and lukewarm as regarded his own country. 
Such an attitude wa-s called pro-Germanism 
(pro ier' man izm, n.). 

prognathic (prog nath' ik), adj. 
Having projecting jaws ; of jaws, prominent. 
Prognathous (prog' na thus) has the same 
meaning. (F. prognalhe.) 

The skulls of the great races of mankind 
differ greatly in the form of the jaws. Tn 
negroes these are large and projecting, and 
could be de.scribed as showing marked 
prognathism (prog' na thizm, «.), 
Members of the yellow races 
have small jaws, which do not 
ject beyond the line of the 
forehead and nose-bone ; in the 
.’hite races we find jaws between 



from 

the symptoms ; the art or act 
of making such forecasts, pi. 
prognoses (prog no' ses). (F. 
pronostic.) 

« making of prognoses is 

ah important part of a doctor's 

at this branch of his work is on 
the high road to success. 


Prosenitor. — ^The eohipput, Ihe earlie«t known progenitor of the horse. 
It bad four foes on each fore-foot and three on each hind foot. 


A progenitor is, properly speaking, a 
person from whom another person, family 
or race is descended. George III can 
be said to be a progenitor of George V, 
because he was his great-great-grandfather. 
Progenitorship (pro jen' t tor ship, n.) is 
the fact or position of being a progenitor, 
and progenitorial (pro jen i tor' i al, adj.) 
means relating to or of the nature of 
progenitors. 

A female progenitor is called a progenitress 
(pro jen' i tres, 11.) or progenitrix (pro jen' i 
Iriks, 71 .), and progeniture (pro jen' i chur, n.) 
is a rarely used word for offspring or progeny. 

M.E. progeniiour. O.F. progemteur. L. pro- 
gcr.UOT. [pro and gigitere to bring forth) ancestor. 
lorebe.Tr. Syn. : Ancestor, forefather, prede- 
cessor. 

progeny (proj' 6 ni). n. Offspring; 
descendants ; outcome. (F. postiriti, des- 
cendance.) 

'I'his word may be used of human beings, 
animals, or plants. Figuratively we may 
say that the Protestant Churches are the 
progeny of the Reformation or that the 
poets who imitated Ale.Kander Pope were 
Pope's progeny 


O.F. progenie. L. progenies. See progenitor, 
Svt;. ; Children, descendants, issue, ohspring, 
outcome. 
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A prophecy, a forecast of some future 
event, is a prognostication (prog nos ti ka' 
shun, n.). one who pretends to have know- 
ledge of the future is a prognosticator (prog 
nos' ri ka tor, it.). 

A prognostic (prog nos' tik, it.) is an omen 
or any indication of a future event. De- 
pressions over Iceland, for instance, are 
prognostic (adj.) or — to use an uncommon 
word— prognosticative (prog nos' ti ka tiv, 
adj.) of the weather to be expected in Great 
Britain. Scientists can now prognosticate 
(prog nos' ti kat, v.t.) the weather with very 
lair success for increased knowledge and 
wireless telegraphy liave made it much 
more prognosticable (prog nos' ti 1: abl, adj.). 

L. and Gr. from pro before, giiOsis knowledge. 

progranme (pro' gram), n. A des- 
criptive notice of the items of an entertain- 
ment or ceremony ; a line of conduct pro- 
posed ^ to he followed, v.t. To arrange 
according to plan or a programme ; to draw 
up a programme for. Another spelling is 
program (pro' gram). (F. programme, plan ; 
dresser le plan.) 

The programme of the Lord Mayor's 
Show tells us m what order the various'Citv' 
officers will pass in the procession. We buv 
a programme at a theatre in order to know 
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the names of the actors and the characters chords that make harmony. In mathc- 

they impersonate in the play. The work matics, a progression is a series of quanti- 

planned for a parliamentary session is the ties which successively increase or decrease 

programme of the party in power. in a regular manner. This increase or 

A piece of music such as "[The 1812 Over- decrease is progressional (pro gresh' un al, 

ture " of Peter Ilyitch Tschaikovsky (1840- adj.). 

1893) that is intended to suggest a series 'A progressionist (pro gresh' un ist, «.) or 
of scenes, is called programme music {n.) progressist (pro' gres ist ; prog' res ist, 11.) 

F. from Gr. programma proclamation, ad- is one who believes in progressionism (pro 
vertisement, from pro before graphein to write. gresh' un izm, 11.). This is the theory' that 
progress (pro' gres, prog' res, «. ; and society are always moving fonvard 

pro gres', v.), n. Forward movement; to a more perfect state, 'just as the higher 
advance ; development ; improvement, v.i. animals have been evolved from lo«’cr 
To advance ; to proceed ; to make head- forms of life. In some European countriw 
way ; ' to’ improve. (F. progrik ; faire des the political party in favour of reform is 
progris, avancer.) • called the Progressist [adj.) party. 

In’ 'olden times it" was the 'custom for a Anything which shows progress or ad- 
moharch, accompanied by his court, to vancement is progressive (pro gres' iy, adj.), 
make a progress br state journey through Progressive improvement is continuous, 
his kingdom, visiting his vassals and re- steady improvement. A progressive policy 
ceiving their. • homage. Ih hunting, the in municipal affairs is advocated by the 
progress' of a rider may' be hindered by Progressives {n.pL), that is, the members 
barbed wire. A boy likes to read in his of the Progressive Party («.) on a city or 
school repoft^that ’he' has made, good pro- borough council. Progressivism (pro gres 
gres's both m lessons and ■ games. The iv izm, n.) is the principles of this party, 
progress of civilization has' made man less Jn progressive whist («.) or progressive 
able to' endure hardship. •. bridge*^(«.), a number of games are played 

.■^Ve may say. we progress with our work at different tables at the same time. At 
when we get on quickly with it. An army of each hand the winners at each 

on the march can- only, progress slowly over table move on to the next. The final 
rough roads. ■ Science progressed rapidly winners are those who secure most trichs 
during the nineteenth century. while making the round of the_ tables. 

A scheme or the 'building of a house is Such a meeting of players together is called 
in progress’ while it is being carried out. a whist drive or bridge drive, according 
In a literal sens'e, progression (pro gresh' un, to the game played. / ■ . li 

■w.) is dnwkrd br forward movement." In The word progre.ssively (pro gres iv 11. 
mu-ric, a prbgression is either a series of adv.) means increasingly, or m a 
notes which follow one another in such a which shows growth or ^improvement, a 
way as to make melody, or a sequence of progressiveness (pro gres' iv nts, it.) is 
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quality or state o£ being progressive, or 
advancement or improvement. 

L. progressiis from p.p. of progredi to go ahead, 
to advance. SvK. ; ii. Advancement, e.volution, 
growth, improvement, march. v. Advance, 
develop, improve, proceed. Ant. ; n. Decay, 
decline, retrogression v. Decay, decline, relapse. 

prohibit (pro hib' it), v.i. To prevent ; 
to bar-; to hinder ; to forbid authorita- 
tively. (F. empecher, defendre.) 

Railways are empowered by act of parlia- 
ment' to prohibit the transmission of ex- 
plosive substances over their lines. A 
notice that trespassers will be prosecuted 
may prohibit us from taking a short cut 
over a field. This prohibitory (pro hib' i 
to ri, adj.) announcement has been made 
by someone in authority, who may be called 
a prohibiter (pro hib' i ter, ii.) or prohibitor 
(pro hib' i tor, «.). 

The act of prohibiting, or forbidding, and 
also a law, order, or command that debars us 
from doing something is a prohibition (pro 
hi bish' un, «.). 'Ihis word is applied 
specially to the policy of rendering the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquor 
illegal, as it has been in the U.S.A. since 
1919. One in favour of this policy is a 
prohibitionist (pro hi bish' un ist, «.), a 
name that was formerly also used of a 
protectionist, one who nished to place such a 
hcav’y duty on certain foreign goods as 
would prohibit their importation. 

We sometimes find that an article or 
treat we want is far too e.xpensive for us ; 
we may then say that the price is pro- 
hibitive (pro hib' i tiv, adj.) or prohibitively 
(pro hib' i tiv li, adv.) high, in which case 
it is its prohibitiveness (pro hib' i tiv nes, n.) 
that prevents us from buying. 

From L. prohihitus p.p. of prohibere to hold 
away, hinder, from pro before, habere to hold. 
Syn. ; Debar, disallow, forbid, inhibit, veto. 
Ant. : Admit, allow, license, permit, sanction. 

project (proj ' ckt, >1. ; pro jekt', v.), n. 
A scheme ; a design ; a proposal, v.t. 
To throw or -impel forward ; to cast 
(light dr shade) on to a surface ; to plan ; 
to contrive; to draw straight lines from a 
given centre through every' point of (a 
figure), to form a corresponding figure, v.i. 
To stick out ; to protrude. (F. projet, dessein ; 
projeter, proposer ; faire saillir.) 

During the early years of the eighteenth 
century a mintber "of trading companies 
were formed with the project of establishing 
trade relations between Britain and distant 
parts of the world. Many ridiculous 
schemes for making money in foreign lands 
were projected, and thousands were ruined 
when the projects came to nothing. 

We n.se a magic lantern to project, or 
cast, on to a screen an enlarged image of 
.some subject on .a slide. The lenses cause 
the light to radiate out from a point, and 
the ray.s pa.ss through every transparent 
pan of the slide, spreading out until they 
reach the screen. In geometry, when we 


project a figure by taking a centre and 
drawing lines from it through points in the 
figure, we produce a second figure inter- 
secting with the first. 

In fly-fishing, the, bait is projectile (pro 
jek' til ; pro jek' til, adj.), or suitable for 
throu'ing. A shell is projectile in the sense 
of being designed for discharging from a 
gun. Anything intended to be thrown or 
discharged, more especially an explosive 
shell or bomb, is a projectile («.). 



Proiecl. — The Town Hal!, Pracue, with the Irayt of 
a learcblight projected on to tbe lower. 


The projecting (pro jekt' ing, adj.) or 
jutting part of a roof is called the eaves. 
The projection (pro jek' shun, n.) throws 
off rain-water and protects the building 
from damp. The process of projecting 
light with a searchlight is another kind of 
projection. The projection of a plan is the 
formation of it in our mind. 

In geography, any method of representing 
the surface of the earth on a plane or flat 
surface is a projection. The familiar method 
known b%' the name of Mercator’s projection 
(n.) represents the parallels of latitude as 
straight lines, and the meridians of longitude 
as parallel lines crossing them at right angles. 

A projective, (pro jek' tiv. adj.) image is 
one formed by projection in the geometrical 
sense. The human mind can, on occasion, 
create projective images, that is, form them 
outside itself, so that the eyes seem to see 
them as things actually existing. In geo- 
metry, a figure is said to have projective 
property («.) if it remains unchanged by 
prmcction. In the case of lantern slides 
and the images cast projectively (pro jek' 
tiv _Ii, adv.) through them, proportion is a 
projective property, since it is not affected 
by change of size. 
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The person who puts forward a scheme 
is its projector (pro jek' tor, n.). The magic 
lantern and the searchlight are both pro- 
jectors of light in powerful beams. Pro- 
jecture (pro jek' chur, n.) is a rare word 
sometimes used by architects and builders, 
meaning something that sticks out. 

From L. prdjeclus, p.p. of projicere to .throw 
forth. Syn. : n. Plan, proposition, purpose, 
scheme, v. Bulge, conceive, devise, intend, jut. 

prolapse (pro laps'), v.i. To fail forward 
or down ; to slip out of place, n. Such 
falling or slipping. (F. deplacer.) 

This word is used chiefly by doctors in 
speaking of the displacement of some organ 
of the body. Such displacement is called a 
prolapse, or a prolapsus (pro lap' siis, n.). 

L. prolapsus p.p. of prolabl to slip forward. 

prolate (pro'lat), adj. Extended length- 
wise ; stretched out in the direction of a 
line joining the poles. (F. allongi.) 

A spherical object, if it were so altered in 
shape as to become flattened at the poles, 
would be described as oblate ; if, on the 
contrary, it was drawn out or extended at 
the poles to form an ellipsoidal figure, it ’ 
would be called prolate, would 
possess prolateness (pro' lat nes, 
n.), and be shaped prolately (pro 
lat'li, adv.). 

Prolation (pro la' shun, n.) is 
an old musical term meaning the 
time of music as measured by 
,the division of a semibreve into 
two or three minims. A prolative 
(pro la' tiv, adj.) word or phrase 
is one which extends or com- 
pletes the action of the predicate. 

In the Sentence. " apples are 
good to eat,” the words “ to 
eat” are prolative 

From L. prOlalus p.p. projerre 
carry forth, extend. 

proleg (pro' leg), n. One of 
the fleshy processas on the 
abdomen of the larvae of some 
insects, especially caterpillars. 

The prolegs of a caterpillar are used as 
props to prevent the animal’s body from 
dragging on the ground. They are quite 
distinct from the true legs, which are situated 
on the thorax. 

From pro- and leg. 

prolegomenon (pro 16 gom' e non), n. 

An introductory chapter in a book ; an 
introductory’ discussion. pi. prolegomena 
(pro le gom' 6 na). (F. prolcgomhies, avant- 
propos.) 

This word , is generally u.sed in the plural. 

Euclid’s axioms and postulates may be 
regarded as prolegomena to geometry. Re- 
marks that an( author finds it useful to make 
before he settles down to his main subject 
arc prolegomenkry (pro 16 gom' e n.a n, adj.), 
prolegomenous (pro le gornC c nus, adj.), or 
prcliminaty’ — cleAring the -.way, .as it, were. 
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The latter word is also used in the sense of 
tedious or long-winded. 

Gr. prolegomenon neuter pres. p. passive of 
prolcgein to say before. 

prolepsis (pro lep' sis «. The represent- 
ation of something future as having taken 
place ; the assignrnent to an event of a too 
early date. (F. prolepse, anacUronisme.) 

In such a sentence as, " The robber 
shot the man dead,” "dead” is used 
proleptically (pro lep' tik al li, adv.), or by 
anticipation,. since, the man is not dead until 
after the shot is fired. Latin -writers were vciy 
fond of this proleptic (pro lep' tik, adj.) or 
proleptical (pro lep' tik al, adj.) use of 
adjectives. 

When in • chronology an event is dated 
before its 'actuar occurrence, this error is 
called a prolepsis or anachronism. 

Gr. from prolambancin to take in advance. 

proletarian (pro 16 tiir' i an ; prol t 
tar' i an), adj. Of or relating to the common 
people. n.'A member of the working classes. 
Proletaire (pro 16 tar'; prol e tar') has the 
.same meaning-. - (F. proletaire.) 



Proletanan. — ’’The French proletarian march to VemaiUei in 

from (he pniotmc by Val Prinsep* R.A., in the Shcf/ic'o Gallery* 

The proletarian chtss, or the proletariate 
pro 16 tar' i at; prol 6 tiir' i at, «.), is the 
wage-earning class, especially as opposed to 
the capitalist class and the bourgeoisie, 
middle class, or class of merchants and trades- 
men. Proletairism (pro 16. tiir' ism ; pfoj 
6 tar' izin, ti.), or prolctarianism (pro 16 tar 
i an izm ; prol 6 tar' i an izin, «.). luay mean 
cither the condition of a proletarian, or fhe 
political principles, aims, practice, etc., f* 
the proletariate. Proletary (pro' 16 ta n . 
prol' 6 fji ri. n. and adj.) is another word lor 
proletarian. 

F., from I-. prOlclaruts one, only useful to the 
state by producing offspring (prCles). 

proliferation (pro lif 6r a' shun), n. bo- 
production by budding, or niulttplymi: 
certain parts ; in ^ bolaiiv, unii.stial de- 
velopment of parts (F. proliferation.'' 
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Some hydrozoans reproduce themselves 
by proliferation, or proliferously (pro lif' er 
us li, adj.), buds forming which break away 
later as new organisms. Hence they are 
described as proliferous (pro lif' er us, adj.), 
or proliferative (pro lif' er a tiv, adj.), 
and are said to proliferate (pro lif' er at, v.t.), 
or to proliferate [v.l.) new growths. 

In botany, plants which develop buds 
from unusual parts, or which produce new 
individuals other%\'ise than by seeds, are said 
to be proliferous, or to exhibit proliferation. 
From L. proles offspring, Jerrs to bear, 
prolific (pro lif' ik), adj. Productive ; 
fruitful ; multiplying quickly ; fertile ; 
abounding (in) . (F. proUfiqite, fecond.) 

A fruitful vine maj' 

l>e described as prolific. 

A writer who turns 
out a great number of 
works is prolific in a 
figurative sense. In 
Australia the rabbit 
has become a pest on 
account of its prolificity 
(pro li fis' i ti, «.), 
prolificness (pro lif' ik 
nes, )!.), or prolificacy 
(pro lif' i ka si, n.), 
multiplying in im- 
mense numbers and 
causing great damage 
to pasture and crops 
by Its burrowing. 

Disease germs in- 
crease so prolifically 
(pro lif' ik al li, adv.) 
that their number is 
immensely increased in a few hours. In 
botany, prolification (pro lif i ka' shim, n.) is 
the production of buds from leaves, or the 
development of parts in unusual profusion. 
Plants are proligerous (pro lij' er us, ad;.) 
which multiply by means of buds, and in its 
wider sense the word means generative or 
bearing offsprihg. 

From h. proles offspring, faccre to make. 
SvN. ; Abundant, fertile, fruitful, productive. 
.•\NT. : Infertile, unfruitful, unproductive. 

prolix (pro' liks ; pro libs'), ad;. Lengthy ; 
wordy; tedious. {F. prolixe, diffas.) 

The prolix speaker uses many more words 
than are needed to express all that he has to 
.say which is worth saying. His prolixity 
(pro liks' i ti, «.), prolixness (pro hks' nes, 

u. ), or long-windedness, as it is commonly 
called, may be due to going into too much 
rictail, or to bringing in matters that have 
no real bearing on the subject. 

Authors who write prolixly (pro liks' li, 
adv.), or at great and tiresome length, arc 
seldom popular. 

From L. prOlixus {-lixits from hqticre to be 
liquid). Sy::. ; Diffuse, long-winded, verbose, 

v. o.'uy. ,\ST. : Brief, concise, condensed, pithy. 

prolocutor (pro lok' u tor ; prol' 6 
ku tor ; pro' 16 ku tor), r.. Chairman or 


speaker. (F. president d'line asseinblee du 
clerge). 

This title is used especiaUt'^ of the chairman 
of either of the Lower Housk of Convocation. 
He is elected by the members of this body, 
and by him their resolutions are conveyed 
to the Upper House of bishops. His office is 
the prolocutorship (pro lok' u tor ship ; pro! ' 
6 ku tor ship ; pro' 16 ku tor ship, n.). 

L. from proloqui to speak out. 

prologue (pro' log), ii. A preliminaiy 
discourse ; an introduction to a play, usually 
in verse ; an act or event that goes before 
and leads up to another. (F. prologue, 
avant-coureur.) 

The ancient Roman writers of comedies 
often prefixed t o 
them a prologue, in 
which the favour of 
the audience was 
asked for the new 
play. The composer 
of the prologue was 
said to prologize (pro' 
16 giz ; prol' 6 giz, v.i.), 
or prologuize (pro' 16 
giz; prol' 6 giz, v.i.), 
and so was the actor 
who spoke it. 

F., from L. prologus, 
Gr. prologos foreword. 
AXT. : Epilogue. 

prolong (pr6 long'), 
V.I. To lengthen in 
time or space ; to 
extend ; to cause to 
continue longer. (F. 
prolonger, allonger. 

We can prolong a visit or an argument ; 
a line maybe prolonged. The King is received 
with loud and prolonged cheers when he 
drives through the streets in state. In singing 
a sustained note is prolonged, and syllables 
are prolonged when they are lengthened 
out. 

Anj’thing that can be prolonged may be 
said to be prolongable (pr6 long' abl, adj.) or 
capable of prolongation (pro long ga' shun, 
ji.), and one who or that which prolongs is 
a prolonger (pr6 long' er, n.). 

From pro- and long. Syx. ; Extend, lengthen. 
An'T. : .\bbreviate. shorten. 

prolonge (pro lonj'), ji. A rope used for 
movmg an unlimbered gun by hand. (F. 
prolonge.) 

F. from prolonger to prolong. 

prolusion (pr6 lu ' zhun), ji. A preliminary 
essay or dissertation ; a prelude. (F 
iniroduclion, prelude.) 

Many great works in literature have been 
preceded by a preliminaiy' cssav or com- 
position, in which the writer treated shortly 
of the subject which he intended to expand 
later. Such preliminaiy works are called 
prolusory (pro Ifi ' so ri, adj.). 

From F.prClusio (acc. - mi-oii) p,-elude, from 
prulusus p.p, of pro'.udcre to play before. 
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Prolific. — A prolific crop of daffodils, ne&r Mount 
Tacoma, Waslimsfon. U.5.A. 
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promenade (prom e nad' ; prom e nad'), 
n. A walk, ride, or drive'for pleasure, exercise, 
or show ; a place for this ; 'a public walk. 
v.i. To take such a walk, etc. ; to strut about 
to display oneself, v.i. To take a walk along ; 
to lead about, especially for display; to 
parade. (F. promenade, promenoir; se 
promeiier, parader ;■ arpenler, promener.) 



Promenade* — Tbe Promenade des Anglais at Nice# France, ahoivln? 
the Casino or samblms halt. 

Seaside places and health resorts generally 
have promenades on which visitors prome- 
nade when the weather is sufficiently fine. 

Such people could be called promenaders 
(prom e nad' erz; prom e nM' 6 rz, n.pl.). 

People promenade the main walks of a public 
park, and riders promenade on the track set 
aside for equestrians. At cattle-shows one 
may see exhibitors promenading their 
beasts before the judges, so as to display . 
them. A promenade concert {n.) is one at 
which the audience may walk about. A 
series bearing this name has long been a 
feature of the Queen’s Hall, London. 

F., from L.L. prominare to drive on,- to hound 
on (L. minor} to threatenj. SvN. : it. Esplanade, 
walk. «. Display, parajie,' walk. 

promerops (prom' er ops), n, • A-genus 
of South African .birds alliecj to the bee- 
eaters. [Y.prgmdrops.) 

The Cape , proznerops, or long-tailed sun- 
bird {P. cafer), is a typical member. of this 
genus. It is distinguished by its long curved 
beak and' it's .very, long tail. i 

Fr.om pro- and Gf.'merdps facc-eatcr.' ’ . 
Prometlietin-(projme' the an), ndP; Of, 
relating to, or resembling Prometheus, n. 

An early form of match. (F. de PromitIUe : 

promelhde.) , 

One of the stories of ancient Greek 
mythology relates how the Titan, Prometheus, 
stole fire from heaven and gave- it to men. 

As a'punishment for this Zeus chained him to 
a rock. Every day he was preyed on by an 
eagle, but his wounds healed again during 
the night. At last he -was released by 
Hercules, who slew the bird. . , 

The match invented about 183^* and called 
a promethean, was a small roll of paper, 
one end of which was coated v-ith a mixture 
of chlorate of potash and sugar, and had a 
small class bulb filled ivith sulphunc acid 
attached to it. When the bulb was broken 
the acid combined with tlac chemicals and set 

the match alight. , 

From Gr Promclhcus. from proniellies lore- 
thinking, prudent; E. suOi-x 
ever, connect with Snnsk. pramantha fire-stick. 


. prominent (prom' i nent), adj. Jutting- 
or standing out ; conspicuous ; eminent. 
(F. prodminent, saillant, distingud, dmdrite.) 

A'promontory or headland juts out from 
the coastline and so is prominent ; a light- 
house is a prominent or conspicuous land- 
mark. A prominent man is one eminent 
or famous, and so standing out prominently 
_ (prom' i nent li, adn.) among his 
■' fellows. To give prominence 

(prom' i nens, «.), or prominency 
(prom' i nen si, n.), to a line or 
item in a printed page the printer 
uses larger or bolder type. 

The name of solar prominence 
is given by astronomers to the 
great clouds of flame that seem 
to jut out so prominently from 
behind . the moon — but in fact 
from the chromosphere — during 
a total eclipse of the sun. 

The name prominent is applied to a group 
of moths with a prominence on the inner 
margin of the fore wings. 

From prominens (acc. -eni-ent) pres. p. ol 
prominere to jut out. Syn. : Conspicuous, 
eminent, striking. Ant. : Inconspicuous, un- 
important. 




^ipiriiri 


n 







■•'Promrribhu -The FM. de 
architectural feature of the citr of Brunei*. BcU' "> 

promiscuous (pro mis' ku 
Jumbled together; confused, indiscnmi 
ate. (F. conp/s, mdld, hdtdroghie.) 

Flowers are planted in a 
fashion when they are mixed 
without any attempt at order or 
ment. Their appearance then has 
(pro mis ku' i ti, or 
(pro mis' ku ot 


promiscuous. A promi.scuous 
curios mav often bo seen in an 
odds and ends of all .sorts being ink 


together 
* Alms are 


: said to be distributed pro’k'S' 
- cuouslv (pro mis' ku lis li, adv ) when 

indiscnmmatcly and without ludginenf to .dl 

who ask for help jj.,. 

L. prOmisnun, from /u-d fonv.nrd, li< n. 
sense with slight force, and 
Syn. : Confused, indiscnmm.afe. muigkd, u 
" ANT. : Orderly. 
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promise (prom' is), n. An engagement promote (pro mot'), v.i. To forward ; 
to do or refrain from doing something ; a help onward ; to contribute to the growth 

pledge; that which is promised ; a basis of or advancement of ; to foster; to encourage; 

expectation, v.i. To engage (to do or not do) ; to elevate in rank or position. (F. assister, 

to make a promise to ; to give grounds for avancer, favoriser, promoxivoir, elever. 

(expectation) . v.i. To bind oneself by promis- The League of Nations exists to promote the 
ing ; to make a promise ; to afford hopes. cause of international peace ; a bill is pro- 

(F. proiitesse, engagexnent, assurance; pro- moted in Parliament by those who present 

meiire, annoncer ; s’engager, s’annoxicer.) and actively support it ; a promising football 

A promise may be either written or verbal ; plaj^er may be promoted from the second 

in either case it’should be treated as sacred, eleven to the first. At chess, when a pawn 

Unless promises were honoured, commercial has reached the eighth square it is promoted 

life would be in a state' of chaos, since it to a queen or other major piece, 

depends on a sj’stera of promises — ^to do, or A joint-stock company is said to be pro- 
pay, or repay. Every cheque, contract, or moted when it has been organized, and the 

agreement is a prornise, and credit rests public have been invited to invest in it ; a 

upon a basis of promises or engagements man who thus organizes and floats a company 

which are honourably redeemed or fulfilled. is called a promoter (pro mot' er, n.). 

The reputation of a . . --- Dishonest practices in con- 

promise-breaker (it.) is one nexion with company pro- 

of the worst a person can k't’; j-tf C-; >' 1 moting have been termed 
have. One who makes a " ‘ Promoterism (pro mot' er 

promise is a promiser '' — 'T 'zm, «.). 

(prom'is er, n.), or — inlaw •. -Advancement, or promo- 

— a promisor (prom' is or, I;'''./'?... -iic;*.: " — tion (pro mo' shun, n.) from 

M.), and he to whom a legal ^ 

promise is given is the •'^''vTrCr school to a higher one is 

promisee (prom is e', n.). to be sought and 

Promissoo^ (pro mis' 6 ri, j("i) worked for, a child who 

nrfy.) is another legal term ; '-’.V'" ' J expecting or preparing 

it means containing a pro- FimseU for this being said 

mise, and a promissory to be on promotion. Some- 

note is a stamped, dated, ■. times one who is on his 

and signed promise to pav. behaviour is said to 

To promise oneself some- ffS ' “ii ' A ' r be on . promotion. That 

thing is to expect it confi- ''^bich tends to promote we 

dcntly; a promising (prom' promotive (pro 

is ing, adj.) lad is one who ni6' tiw. adj.) ; an open-air 

gives everj' promise, or bfe unth plenty’ of exercise, 

expectation, of being a ‘ - ^1 for instance, is promotfve 

success in life. A venture troiicr kri'toiierB, uvcrpmi of health and vigour, both 

that has unfavourable pros- Promi.e.— VProraisej." m allegorical of body and mind, 
pects is said to promise ill pamung y . . atu. From L. prCinotiis p.p, of 

for its backers. When we say the day broke prOmovire to push on. Syx. : Advance, 
promisingly (prom' is ing li. nrfe.), or that the elevate, forward, further, help. Ant.: Hinder, 
weather promised well we mean that it retard. 

looked as though. we-should have a fine day. prompt (prompt), Ready and quick 

A land of promise is some place where f® 1 done with alacrity, v.i. To incite 
happiness or good fortune may be expected ; or move to action ; to suggest to the mind ; 
the term Promised Land means Canaan, fo remind (a speaker, actor, etc.) when at a 
because this was promised to the Hebrews loss. n. The date at which payment of an 
(Genesis xii, 7), and poets have applied it. to account becomes due, or the length of time 
Heaven. between the purchase and this date ; the act 

I'rom L. prumissus, p.p. of prOiviUcrc to send of prompting ; that which is said to prompt 
forth, promise. Svx. : n. Engagement, under- an actor, * (F. alerle, prompt ; poiisser, in- 
taking, vow. v. Engage, undertake. spirer, rappeler, soapier; terme de credit, mol.) 

promontory (prom' on to ri), «. A high -An artist was standing on a high scaffold, 
point of land jutting out into the sea. (IL painting a fresco on a wall. Engrossed in 
pxoxiior.ioire.) his work, he stepped back to note the effect, 

A coastline characterized bv manv promon- •md the next moment would have fallen off, 
lories, or projecting headlands, might be bad not a friend snatched a brush and 
described as promontoried (prom' on to rid, splashed the picture. The artist rushed for- 
odj.), f n anatomy a rounded protuber- .ward, and thus his life was saved by his 
ante on a bone or other part is called a friend s prompt act. 

promontoiy. Prompt and ready help to an injured 

I rum I.. prC'ii;iii!ttiri:tm from prO forward. person may save his life ; members of an 
and probably vur.crc to jut. project. Svx. : ambulance brigade arc trained to be prompt 
Cape, hc.adl.and. protuberance. in rendering such aid. Sympathy prompts 




PROMULGATE 


' PRONG 


us to do what we can for ata unfortunate 
person who is sick or hurt, -but only the 
proper instruction will teach and enable us 
to do what is needful promptly (prompt' li, 
aiv.). We speak of the promptings (prompt' 
ingz, ii.pl.), or urgings, of conscience.- 

A smart and willing worker generally finds 
that his promptitude (prompt' i tud, n.) or 
promptness (prompt' nes, n.) brings its 
reward. If one is reciting or acting, and 
momentarily forgets one’s words, • 
the help of the prompter (prompt' \'\ 
er, n.) in supplying a cue, or 
recalling them to mind, will be 
very welcome. 

. In a theatre his position is in 
the wings of the stage on the 
audience’s left ; this side is 
hence called the prompt-side 
(«.). He prompts from the 
prompt-book (jj.), which is a copy 
of the play so marked that the 
person prompting can at once 
give an actor at fault the miss- 
ing words. Business men use 
the word prompt- — short for 
prompt-date («.) — ^for the date 
fixed, or the time allowed for 
payment of purchased goods, 
and the seller will see that the 
buyer is given a prompt-note (if.) 
which states the sum due and 
the date of payment. 

From L. proinpius p.p. of promere to bring out, 
frdm pro- forth, emere to take, bring. Syn. : 
adj. Apt, quick, ready., v. Incite, remind, 
suggest. Ant. : adj. Pilatory, slow, unready. 

promulgate (prom' ul gat.; - pro' mul 
gat), v.t To make known publicly ; to 
publish abroad. Tlie form promulge (pro 
mulj') is now rare. (F. promtdgucr, pitbher.) 

This word is used of matters of some im- 
portance ; ordinary information, for instance, 
is communicated, but laws, important 
doctrines; judicial decrees, etc., are promul- 
gated, or made known by promulgation 
(proni ul ga' shun; pro mul 'ga' shiin, «.). 
One who disseminates knowledge or publishes 
decrees, etc.,' in this way is a protn'ulgator 
(prom' ul gk tor; pro’ mill' ga' tor, «.). 

' ■ From L’. prOinulgSlus' pip. of promulgare to 
' make public. Syn.': Announce, disseminate, 
proclaim, ' piiblisli. ' . ’ • . 

‘pronaos (pro na' os), it, Tl|e space in 
front of the body of a temple enclosed by the 
portico ; the vestibule. (F. pronaos.) 

Gr. = in front of a temple {nUas). 

prouat© (pro' nat), v.i. To turn (the 
hand) so that the palm is downward. (F. 
ioliriier en proiiatioit.) 

Owing to the flexible union of the bones 
of the forearm, and to the presence ^of_ a 
muscle known as the pronator (pro na' tor, 
n ) man is able to pronate his hand, and to 
move the limb to a much greater extent 
than most other animals. Pronation (pro na' 
shiin, If.), the action of turning the palm 


downwards, places our limb in about the 
same position as that of most animals when 
walking. 

From prone and -ate. Ant. : Supinate. 

prone (pron), adj. Bending forward 
or downward; lying face downward; 
prostrate ; sloping steeply : disposed ; in- 
clined ; liable. (F. penchd en avaiil, couchi iS 
plat venire, escaopS, encUn, porti.) 

A person lying flat, face toward the ground, 



Prone. — Public school cadets at Biiley firing from^tbe nronc poiitien 
in (be Ashburton Shield competitioo* 


IS 


la said to be prone, as contrasted wiHi 
supine, in which latter position a person life 
with the face upwards. On the nne-rang 
shots from long distances are taken up 
the prone position, the marksman lyn'? 
flat. In a wider sense one who is prostmic » 
said to be prone, or to lie pronely (prpn ■ 
adv.). Figuratively, the word is 
animals or persons who grovel. ^ 

(pron' nds, if.) is generally used of a tcnclc . 
towards something, and often in a bad 
A ' suspicious person displays a prdacf 
to mistrust others ; he may be too Pf® 
sec eyil.' An- intemperate man may be p 
to drunkenness. c .. . 

•From L. promts leaning toward-s. 
Inclined, prostrate. Ant. : Erect, ( . 

, . ■proJig (prong), n. A forked 
.one of the tines or spikes of this ; ^ P 
instrument or part ; a ^irn 


v.t. To pierce or stab with a prong , •- - 
up or over (soil, etc.) with a P’’°,5- , 
fourcbe, fourchon, dent; pigticr. enfourchc, 

A pitchfork or hayfork is commonly 

a prong, and has two tines 
digging fork is also named prong, " L. 

is s^aid to prong soil when ke usm tic 
pJement to turn it over or break up 

A^iioc furnished with spikes 
clods is called a prong-hoe (ii.). ^ c m 

buck (n,), or pronghorn J>‘-h '.•/’!:{ /p.jni 

amcricana, is an animal fcj^ 

in north-west Aincnca, and diflens from 
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true antelopes in having pronged (prongd, 
adj.), or branched, horns. 

Cp. Low G. prangen to pinch, press, 
pronominal (pro nom' i nal), ad]. 
Having the nature of a pronoun ; relating 
to a pronoun. (F. pronomina' .) 

Words like “ my,” " his,” and " your " 
must be used with a noun which they 
qualify ; they are therefore called pronominal 
adjectives. 

Tn the followng lines from Gray’s " Elegy,” 
the words " such ” and “ as ” are used 
pronominally (pro nom' i nal li, adv.], or as 
pronouns : — 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
. -.Of such as, wandering near her. secret bower, 
Jilolest her ancient -Solitary reign. 

From L.L., pronomindHs, from L. pronomen 
{gen. -nomin-is) pronoun. 

prpnota^ (pro no' ta ri). This is 
an old forth of prothonotarj'. See protho- 
, notary'. . . 

prorioun (pro' noun), n. A word used 
instead of a noun. (F. pronom.) 

When a child first learns to talk he uses 
his own or other people’s names on most 
occasions ; thus he will say “ Bab}’ wants 
that,”, “ Mamma loves baby.” Later he 
learns to use pronouns for the names (or 
nouns), and to say “ I want that,” and “ You 
love me.” The use of pronouns saves re- 
peating a name again and again, as they can 
be used when once it is made clear to what 
person, or thing they refer {see page xxxvii). 
L. pronomen, from pro for, itomen noun, 
pronounce (pro nouns'), v.t. To form 
the sounds of : to articulate ; to utter 
formally or solemnly ; to declare, v.i. To 
articulate ; to utter an opinion (on, for. etc.). 
(F. ptononcer, imetire, enoncer, . 
declarer; articuler, didder, se 
prononcer.) 

We cannot speak well unless 
we pronounce words correctly, 
and one of the uses of a pro- 
nouncing (pro nouns' ing, adj.) 
dictionary, such as this, is to 
make the student 
nouncer (pro nouns' 

When a judge 
findings of the 
to pronounce jud_ 

man pronounces'the benediction ^ 


positively, m favour df^^^^rtain , 

That which can be pronounted-dsipronounce- 
able (pro nouns' abl, adj.). 

O.F. pronunder, from L. pronunliare to pro- 
claim, irom pro forth, nuntiare to announce, 
from nunlitis one who brings news, from noviis 
new. Svx. ; Announce, articulate, declare, 
enunciate, utter. 

prontmeiamento (pro nun si a men' to), 
rt. A manifesto ; a proclamation. pi. 
pronunciamentos (pro nun si a men' toz). 
(F. proniindamienlo.) 

The word is commonly used of the pro- 
clamation issued by the leaders of a revolution 
in Spanish-speaking countries. During the 
period 1860-1876 many pronunciamentos 
were issued in Spain by supporters of the 
Carlist party. 

Span, pronnndaniienio pronouncement. See 
pronounce. 

prontmeiation (pro nun si a’ shun), n. 
The act or manner of pronouncing words ; 
the correct way of pronouncing. (F, pro- 
nondation.) 

Many foreigners find English a fairly 
easy language to learn to read, but a very 
difficult one to speak, because the spelling 
of many words is no guide to their pronuncia- 
tion. For example, he finds that in “ through,” 
” bough,” " cough,” enough,” ” lough,” 
and " thorough,” the part " ough ” is pro- 
nounced in six different ways. In the 
” Children’s Dictionary ” it is easy to find 
out the correct pronunciation of every word 
defined. The capability of a word to be pro- 
nounced is its pronunciability (pro nfln shi 
a bil' i ti, n.). 

From L. pronnntidtio (acc. -on-em). Svx. : 
.■\rticul3ti0n, enunciation 



at the end of morning or evening 

praver. A didactic person mav Proof. -7-Jo»eph’« coat broushl^ to Jacob_as proof: "Tbii we have 
be wont to pronounce opinion, dr 
pronounce for or against, any matter that 
becomes the topic of conversation. A pro- 
nouncement (pro nouns' ment, n.) is the act 
of pronouncing, or a formal statement or 
declaration. 


A strongly marked or conspicuous feature 
is described as pronounced (pro nounst', adj.). 
Cats have a pronounced dislike of wetting 
their feet ; the spots of the ounce or snow 
leopard are lc.ss pronounced, or marked, than 
those of the true leopard. A statesman may 
be pronouncedly (pro nouns' ed li, ado.), or 


fouod: know now whether it be thy ton'i coat or no/* 

proof (proof), «. The act of proving or 
testing ; a trial or test ; evidence which 
convinces the mind ; the state or quality 
of having been proved or tested ; . a test 
print made from type; an engraved plate, 
or a photographic negative ; a first or early 
print or impression ; a standard of strength 
in spirits, adj. Of proved strength ; im- 
penetrable ; able to resist ; used in testin’’ 
or verifying ; containing a certain proportion 
of alcohol, v.t. To make proof. (F. preuve, 
iprettve : Sprouvi, d Vipreuve.) 
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Examinations enable people to give proof 
of their knowledge or ability ; in law, ' 
convincing evidence of the truth or falseness 
of a charge submitted in the -trial of a case 
is called proof. The old proverb that the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating means 
that only a trial will show the quality of a 
thing or the rightness of a course of action. 
Anything which has not been proved is 
proofless (proof' les, adj.), or without proof. 

The armour of proof («.) formerly worn in 
battle had to be tested to prove that arrows, 
swords, and spears could not pierce it, or 
that it was proof against such weapons. 

A person who can successfully resist fear, 
temptation, or defeat is similarly said to be 
proof against them. 

An early, impression, or 
print, of an engraving is 
called a proof ; one taken 
before the inscription is 
added is called a proof 
before letters (w.). In most 
cases only, a few of such 
proofs are taken, and this 
increases their value. An 
early impression of a. coin, 
a print of,. a photograph, 
etc., is also called a proof. 

In bookbinding, the rough 
edges of the shorter or 
narrower leaves of a book, 

. left to show it has not been 
cut down, are called proof ; 
in folding evenly to the 
printed edge of the page 
some leaves may exhibit 
more or less margin than 
others, and the proof shows that the book 
has not been unduly trimmed. 

A proof-plane («,) is a small disk of metal 
on the end of a handle of glass or vulcanite, 
used to test the distribution of an electric 
charge on an electrified body. Different 
parts of the body are touched with the instru- 
ment, the condition of which is tested after 
each contact. 

When proofs have been printed from type 
they are read very carefully by a proof- 
reader (it.), who corrects any mistakes. The 
earliest proof so prepared is called a first 
proof, and is followed by one called a revise ; 
the final proof before printing is Itnown as .a 
press proof. The work of a proof-reader, 
called proof-reading («.), is to mark all 
printer’s errors in the proof-sheet («.), as a 
galley or page of proof is named, and also 
to keep a sharp look-out for any slips made 
by the author. He uses many special signs 
in the process and makes the corrections in 
the margin, marking the places in the letter- 
press to which they refer. 

Every author should have a knowledge of 
proof-correction («,), which is tlic correction 
of proofs taken from set-up type. 

Fabrics arc rendered proof against v,’atcr 


Prop.— -ErcclinR props to shore up properly 
liable to collapse^ 


(waterproof) by treatment mth hibber. 
Such materials are then said to be proofed. 

A spirituous mixture is described as above 
proof or under proof according as it contains 
more or less alcohol than proof-spirit («.). 
This latter is defined by law as having such 
a . composition that thirteen volumes arc 
equal in weight to twelve volumes of distilled 
water at a temperature of 51° Fahrenheit. 
Stated in another waj' proof spirit must con- 
tain 49-3 per cent of absolute alcohol by weight 
M.E. -prooff, -prof, O.F. prouve, earlier pritiK, 
L.L. proba, from probate to test. See prove. 
Sw . : n. Demonstration, evidence, test, trial. 
Ant. : n. Disproof, refutation. 

prop (prop),«. A support; a stay, v.t.lo 
support or sustain. (F. 
dfai, appui, soiitien; dtayer, 
soiUenir.) 

Props arc generally of 
a temporary or makeshift 
character, as those used to 
hold up, or prop, a waii 
that is in danger of falling; 
but in mines the strong 
timbers supporting a roof 
are called props, and a 
clothes-prop may also be 
something more than tem- 
porary. An invalid may 
bo propped up in bed by 
pillows. 

We use the word figur- 
atively of one who gives 
support to some institu- 
tion or cause. 

Origin obscure, but cp. 
Dutch proppe a prop, 
propaedeutic (pro pG dfi' bk)- 
Relating to the introductory stages ol_ any 
art or science ; propaedeutical (pro pc 
tik.al) has thasamc-meaning. >n. A brancii 
study which must be mastered before anouim 
can be understood ; {pi.) preliminary learning, 
the introductory principles. of_a .subject. , 

.. Mathematics, ace , propaedeutic,, to mm . 

sciences, '.especially, physics and cngincc - 
scicTicc* ' . ’ 

■ From Gr.- propaidciiem \to teach bcforcliMd. 
from pro -.before, paidet'riin. to dcacl'., "°m r' ' 
(acc, a chilcl r; ■ 

• propagate (prop'- a gal), v.h To cause 

increase in' number 'or in quantitj , ' 

tend*; ■ to disseminate ; to spread or c- 
tb spread. v.i. To increase in 
have offspring. {V. propager, rdpandrr, 
propager, sc muHiplier.) , 

This w-ord is used both of living tl ■ 
and of ideas. Plants propagate, or repro 
Iheniselvcs by means of seeds or spare- ■ ■ 
gardener propagates liis plants, 

” n.„;r nnmbcr.s, by pimm'-;; 



ones, or increasing their mi 
seeds or by talcing cuttings ; he >' 
propagator (prop' a ga ttir, n.). 

nrnnnftnin CJinSlinnitV'/ A WUU’T or ri . 

jiialccs It r 
itiiowk'.--' 


propagate Christianity 
propagates ideas ; one who 
concern to spread and extend 


(lien 
.ifis'^ioiiari^ 
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or doctrines of a special land maj’ be called 
a propagandist (prop a gan' dist, ji.). The 
doctrines that he seeks to spread are his 
propaganda (prop a gan' da. ii.), and the 
dissernination of them is propagandism (prop 
a gan' dizm. n.) ; activity of this kind 
is propagandistic (prop a gan dis' tik, adj.). 

At Rome there is a College of the Propa- 
ganda for training missionaries. These go 
out when trained to propagandize (prop a 
gan' diz, v.t.) or spread, the teachings of their 
Church, or to propagandize (a.f.) or conduct 
missions. The propagation (prop a ga' shim, 
n.) of Bible knowledge .occupies manj’ societies 
and institutions. In London there is a 
Socictj'^ for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
that is, for spreading the knowledge of the 
Gospel throughout the world. Its work is 
propagative (prop' a ga tiv, adj.), or concerned 
with spreading instruction abroad. Both 
living things and ideas are propagable (prop' 
a gabi, adj.). 

FromL.. propa^are (p.p. -di-us), irom propdgd a 
vine-slip, from pro forth, pangere to fix, set. 
Syx. ; Extend, increase, multiply, reproduce, 
spread. 

proparoxytone (pro pa roks' i ton), n. 
in Greek grammar, having an acute accent 
(') on the last- syllalrle but two. 11. A Greek 
word having such an accent. 

From Gr. proparo.xytoiws [pro before, para 
alongside, oxytonos sharp-toned). 

propel (pro pel'), v.i. To drive forward ; 
to cause to move by force. (F. moitvoir, 
pousser en avant, lancer.) 

A swimmer propels himself through the 
water by the action of his arms and legs. 
A footballer propels the ball by kicking it. 
In a figurative sen5e,vve may say that a person 
is propelled by desires or instiricts. 



Prox>^l.— “Two of the cinanllc propeller* of ihc Irati*- 
atlantic Jincf ** Berentaria/' 


The explosive called cordite has great 
propellent (pro pel' fint, adj.), or driving, 
lorce- For this reason it is used as a pro- 
pellent (ii.), or propelling agent, for driving 
bullets and shells from rifles and guns. 

Though a propeller (pro pel' cr, n.) may 
moan a person who propels, the word gener- 
ally denotes a screw-propeller (11.), that is, 
a rotating device used for forcing ships through 
the water, and aeroplanes and airships through 


the air. A screw-propeller has two, three, 
or four blades projecting spoke-wise from a 
central boss mounted on a shaft. Each blade 
is twisted, the twist increasing from the 
root to the tip, which is almost at right 
angles to the propeller’s axis. The marine 
propeller, often called a screw, was first 
used for propelling steam-v'essels in the early 
nineteenth century, although its possibilities 
for the purpose had long been realized. 
Large modem liners have triple and quadruple 
screw-propellers. A propeller placed in the 
front of an aeroplane, and having a pulling, 
instead of a pushing, force, is properly termed 
a tractor airscrew. 

From L. propellere to drive in front. See 
pulse [i]. 



Propel. — A farmer propellins a pole a punl 

loaded vrith pumpkins. 


propensity (pro pen' si ti), n. A ten- 
dency ; a bent ; a natural inclination. 
(F. penchant, tendance.) 

Everyone has propensities of one kind or 
another. Some have a propensity to gener- 
osity, others, unfortunately, seem to have a 
propensity to evil. A man who shows good 
feeling towards another may be said to dis- 
play friendly propensities towards him, but 
this is an old-fashioned phrase. 

From L. prOpensits, p.p. of prupendere to 
hang forward, and E. stiffi.x -ily. Svx. : Bias, 
disposition, proclivity, pronencss. Axt. : Aver- 
sion. dislike, distaste. 

proper (prop' er), ndj. Own ; belonging 
particularly (to) ; correct ; decent ; suitable ; 
handsome; in grammar, denoting a noun 
that names a particular person, place, etc. ; 
in heraldiy', in the natural colour, n. A 
religious service or part of it for a special 
occasion. (F. propre, correcte, biensiant, 
apte, bean, propre, naturel.) 

People and places are given proper names 
— such as George, Ohio — to distinguish them 
from other people and places. Such names 
always begin with a capital letter. Proper 
manners are correct manners ; proper clothes 
are the clothes suitable for the occasion on 
which they are worn. 

Moses, we are told in the Bible (Hebrews 
xi. 23). was a proper, or handsome, child. 
If we speak of the garden proper, we mean 
the flower-garden, or garden strictly so 
called, as opposed to the kitchen-garden. 
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When used in this sense, the adjective follows 
its noun. A lion proper on a heraldic shield 
would be represented as of a tawny brown, 
the natural colour of the animal. The 
proper of the Mass («.) is that part of the 
Mass that varies. 

A proper fraction {n.) is a true fraction, 
one which is less than unity. For example, 
A and f are proper fractions, but f is an 
improper fraction, for it is more than unity. 

To do one's work properly (prop' er li, 
adv.) is to do it correctly or honestly. The 
boy who scamps his tasks should be properly, 
in the sense of thoroughlj^ ashamed of him- 
self. Properness (prop' er nes, n.) is the state 
or quality of being proper in any sense. 

M.E. and O.F. propre, L. proprius one’s own, 
particular. Syn. ; adj. Fit, own, particular, 
peculiar, seemly. Ant. ; adj. General, improper, 
unfit, unseemly, wrong. 

properispomenon (pro per i spo' me 
non ; pro per i spom' e non), adj. In Greek 
grammar having a circumflex accent (A) on 
the last syllable but one. n. A Greek word 
having such an accent. 

Gr. from pro- in front, perispomenos p.p. of 
perispan to mark with a circumflex on last 
syllable, literally, to draw from around. 

property (prop' er ti), it. A peculiar 
quality of a thing ; attribute ; that which a 
person owns ; a possession or possessions ; 
estate ; ownership ; {pi.) articles used in 

theatrical performances. (F. propriiU, 
qualiiS, biens-fonds, accessoires.) 

Extreme hardness is a property of dia- 
monds ; perfume a property of most roses. 
Property, in the sense of possessions, is 
divided by English law into real property 
and personal property, the first being free- 
hold estate, and the second everything else. 
When we borrow a, book we should remember 
that it is the propcrt}^ of the lender. 

Besides the scenery and costumes used 
in the staging of a play, certain articles, 
called properties, are also required. These 
include stage furniture, and odds-.and-ends, 
such as ■ coats hanging on a hat-stand, or 
the snuff-box, etc., used by some character 
in the play. The stage properties arc in 
the charge of the properfy-man ■{«.), property- 
master («.), or property-woman (n.) of the 
theatre or company, and are kept, when not 
in use, in a property-room (it.), 

A property qualification («.) is a qualifi- 
cation for voting at a parliamentary or local 
government election, based on tlie ownership 
or occupation of property. The possession 
of property of a ceitnin value is also a 
condition of holding office in the case of 
magistrates, etc. 

A tax levied on an owner of houses or lands 
is a property-tax (lit) as opposed to incomc- 
ta-x, w’hich is levied on income. A man \vho 
owns lands and houses is said to be propertied 
(prop' 6r till, adj.). 

M.E. proprclc through F. from L. proprtclus, 
from proprius proper. Syn, : .-ttfributc, cliar- 
.ictcr, estate, possession. 


wc-allb. 


proplxeoy (prof 6 si), it. Utterance or 
speech inspired by God ; a prediction ; 
the gift or power of foretelling the future. 
(F. propMtie, prediction.) 

Prophecy generally means divinely in- 
spired foretelling. The prophecy of Christ 
(Matthew xxiv, 2) that the temple would be 
destroyed was fulfilled when Jerusalem was 
completely overthrown by the Romans under 
Titus, after a terrible siege, in A.D. 70. ^ye 
speak of the Messiah of prophec}', that is, 
the Messiah prophesied by the prophets oi the 
Old Testanient. 

From O.F, profecie .through L.L. from Gr. 
propheUia gift of prophecy. See prophet. 

propEesy (prof' e si), v.t. To foretell, 
v.i. To utter prophecies. (F. propheiiser, 
prddire ; prononcer des propheties.) 

Prophesying, or inspired utterance, espe- 
cially prediction is described many times in 
the Bible. For example, Caiaphas, the high 
priest (Johnxi, 49-52), prophesied that Christ 
would die for the Jews, and that He wouln 
" gather in one the children of God that 
were scattered abroad." . . 

For ordinaiy^ people, the best maxim n 
" Never prophesy till you know.’ In a 
figurative sense, we may say that the cm y 
swallow prophesies, or heralds, a By" 
summer. A prophesier (prof' b si cr, n.) 's 
prophet, or else one who claims to Ihretc 
future events. In the seventeenth century 
the Puritans were called prophcsicrs. 

From O.F. profeeicr. 

See prophecy. Syn. : 

Foretell, herald, pre- 
dict, prognosticate. 

prophet (prof'dt), 
n. One who fore- 
tells events ; one 
who speaks in the 
name oi God ; a 
religious leader. (F. 
propMie.) 

The prophets of 
the Old Testament 
were men inspired 
to teach and convoy 
the will of God. A 
prophet was a spokes- 
man, and this is the 
real meaning of the 
word. Besides . de- 
livering their mes- 
sages, they often 
foretold events that 
would . punish sin 
and disobedience. It 
was because of thi.s 
that the word prophet 
came to signify a 
scer rather than 
teacher.' 

Of the sixteen 
prophets who gave 
their names to 
books of the Old 
Testament, four — 
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Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel — are 
called the major prophets. The remaining 
prophets of the Old Testament, from Hosea 
to IMalachi, are known as the minor prophets. 
All these and their rvritings are referred to 
collcctiveh* in the New Testament as the 
prophets. The Bible also gives a few 
instances of prophetesses (prof' et es ez, n.p!.), 
or women prophets. 

The special title of “ the Prophet ” was 
given to Mohammed (569-632), the founder 
of Islam, or Mohammedanism, His claims to 
prophethood (prof'et hud, «.), or prophetship 
(prof' et ship, n.), which is the office or 
calling of a prophet, were not made until he 
reached middle life. 

A prophetic (pro fet' ik, adj.), or prophetical 
(pro fet' ik al, adj.) utterance or book is one 
that predicts or prophesies. In a colloquial 
sense, a person who is able to point out the 
future trend of events is said to have the 
prophetic gift, or to speak prophetically (pro 
fet' ik al li, adv.). ^Meteorological forecasts are 
based upon scientific obser\-ations and de- 
ductions, but there are weather prophets, 
such as shepherds, who without any such 
aids often predict the weather with remark- 
able accurac}-. 

F. prophile, from Gr. prophHis spokesman, 
prophet. Syx. ; Foreteller, predictor, seer. 

prophylactic (prof i lak' tik), adj. 
Defending from or intended to prevent 
disease ; preventive. n. A preventive 
medicine. (F. prophylacligue.) 

In malarial districts quinine is used as 
a prophylactic against fever. Its use might 
be described as a prophylactic measure. 
The prevention of disease is called prophy- 
laxis (prof i luks' is, n.). 

hrora Gr. prophylaklikos, from p.p. of pro- 
phylasscin to guard in front, from pro- in front. 
phyhsssiii to guard. 

propinquity (pro ping' kwi ti), h. 
Nearness in time, position or relation- 
ship ; similarity. (F. proximiti, parente, 
similarity.) 

From L. propiitquiliis from propinqwis near, 
neighbouring, from props near. 

propitiate (pro pish' i at), v.t. To 
appease ; to conciliate ; to render far'our- 
ably. inclined. (F. apaiscr, coucilicr, rendre 
propicc.) 

•^.^ft may propitiate a person if he be 
propitiable (pro pish' i abl, adj.), that is. 
aWe to be propitiated. The object of the 
propitiator (pro pish' i a tor, ji.) or one who 
.apix;ascs or conciliates, may be to remove 
ill-will or offence, or else to create goodwill 
where ill-will existed. 

The act • of propitiating is propitiation 
(pro pish.i a' shun, n.), which may mean 
cither the process of making one person 
favourably disposed to another, or else 
an .atonement. In the New Testament the 
word is used twice, with reference to the 
atonement that Christ made by His death 
for the sins of mankind. 


-A propitiatory (pro pish' i a to ri, adj.) 
remark is one intended to conciliate. -A 
dog may be said to give a propitiatory', or 
ingratiating wag of its tail, after some 
misdeed, to show that it wishes to appease 
its master’s anger. 

A propitious (pro pish' us, adj.) day for 
an enterprise is one that is suitable for or 
favourable to it. To a sailor, a propitious 
breeze is one that blows in the right direction. 
M'hen all goes well, we may' say', in a figura- 
tive sense, that the Fates are propitious, 
or well-disposed ; in other words, they' seem 
to be propitiously (pro pish' us li, adv.) or 
favourably inclined. 

From L. propUidius, p.p. of propiiiare to 
render favourable. Svx. : Appease, conciliate, 
pacify'. .AxT. : .■Vggra\'ate. alienate, antag- 
onize. estrange, irritate. 

propolis (prop' 6 lis), n. The vegetable 
cement used by' bees for fastening their 
combs and repairing the hive. (F. propolis.) 

Propolis is a resin obtained from the buds 
of trees, especially' those of the horse chest- 
nut. It is reddish brown in colour, becoming 
darker and harder on exposure. Bees use 
it to fix their combs in place and for filling 
up chinks in the interior of the hive. If 
the hive is invaded by some intruder too 
large to be removed, they kill it and then 
neatly' cover the body with propolis. 

Gr. = suburb, also bee-glue. Svx. : Bee- 
glue. 



comparative relation of one thing to another ; 
ratio ; a share ; the svmmetrical arrange- 
ment or adjustment of the parts of a whole ; 
in mathematics, the identity or equality of 
two ratios ; the rule of three ; (pi.) dimen- 
sions. v.t. To make (something) propor- 
tionate (to) ; to distribute or divide fairly. 
(F. proportion, part, raison, portion, rapport, 
regie de proportion, diinensior.s ; probor- 
iionner.) 

A large proportion of the population of 
England lives in towns. The proportion 
of agricultural to factory workers grows 
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smaller each year. When buying a horse 
it is wise to consider its proportions, as the 
pace and general usefulness of the animal 
depends on proportion or symmetry. We 
may be said to proportion a thing if we 
divide it in fair shares among a number, of 
people. 

The t^vo ratios 3 to 6 and 15 to 30 are 
identical. Their equality is proportion. 

In arithmetic proportion is the rule by which, 
from three given numbers, a fourth may be- 
found bearing the same ratio to the third 
as the second does to the first. 

We are likely to succeed in life in pro- 
portion to the amount of endeavour we put 
into our work. We should only spend 
money on pleasure in proportion to our 
income. It is out of proportion for a man 
earning £'^00 a year to spend ^^50 on a 
holiday. 

The height of a room should be propor- 
tional (pro por' shun al, adj.) or proportionate 
(pro por' shim at, adj.), that is, in proportion, 
to its size. Proportionable (pro por' shun 
abl, adj.) has the same meaning but is 
seldom used. In mathematics two quanti- 
ties are proportional if they have a constant 
ratio. 

A thing that is adjusted or formed in 
due relation to something else is propor- 
tioned. (pro por' shund, adj.). A person is 
said to be well-proportioned if his figure 
is graceful and symmetrical. Proportion- 
ableness (pro por' shun abl nes, «.), pro- 
portionality (pro por shun.aT i ti, •«.) and 
proportionateness (pro por' shun at nes, «.) 
all mean the quality of being in proportion, 
but these are words rarely used. 

A house is designed proportionably (pro 
por' shiin ab li, adv.) or proportionally (pro 
por' shun al li, adv.) if designed so as to 
have the proper proportion of parts. 

To adjust something according to some 
settled principle or to make it proportional is 
to proportionate (pro por' shun at, v.l.) it. A 
judge may be said to proportionate the 
punishment to the crime. 

A proportionalist (pro por' shun al ist, n.) 
is one who plans the proportions of any- 
thing, or one who believes in propqrtionalism 
(pro por' shun al izm, «.). This is the fact 
that chemical elements combine in definite 
proportions. It is also a scheme for making 
representation in Parliament proportional 
to the number of votes given to each party. 
{See proportional representation.) 

A thing is proportionless (pro por' shun 
les, adj ) if it is shapeless or without pro- 
portion. The proportionment (pro por' shiin 
menC'/i:)) of a sum of money is the dividing 
of it araoilgta number of persons or institu- 
tions so as to gdve a proper share to each. 

F., from L. ■prOi.horhO (acc. -oii-rin) symmetry, 
from pru in rclatioin to, parity portion. 

proportional representation (pro 
por' shun ;il rep icO zen ta' shun), «. A 
system of voting at elections designed to 
giv’e minorities rcpre,sentation proportional 
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to their size. (F. repriseniaiion proporlion- 
nelle.) 

Under the system of proportional repre- 
sentation, as it has been adopted in South 
Africa and Ireland, large constituencies 
are formed, each returning several members. 
Voters are instructed on their ballot paper 
to name a second, third or fourth choice, 
according to the number of members to 
be elected. ' 

To be certain of election, a candidate has 
to secure a definite quota of votes. This 
quota is ascertained, after the election, by 
dividing the total number of votes polled by 
a number representing one more than the 
number of seats to be filled and adding one 
to the result. In a total poll of twenty 
thousand, where there are four members 
to be chosen, a candidate who receiics 
4,001 votes is certain to be elected. 

If one candidate polls 5.001 votes insl^ 
of the necessary 4,oor, the surplus i, 
votes are distributed between the canuida 
shown as the second choice on tberr i. 
ballot papers. This will probably rto 
in another or others obtaining the requ 

If there is still a vacant seat the - 

now at the bottom of the poll is , 
defeated and his ballot papers are exa 
ivith a view to transferring them to n 
voter’s next choice. 'This 3 o" 0 ; t*’ , ^ 
lowest candidate is declared 
ballot papers transferred in the same ,• 
The process may be repeated 
required number of candidates have 0 
the necessary quota. 



■opoie. — Loyali*** To ^ 

hcoUh h»« been propo'eo- 

iropose (pro poz'), v.t. 

■d for consideration or ; tu 

up as an end or nun, to ^ 

ninate for election; mst'’ 

St v.i. To form an intention , ' , 
ufier of marriage. (F. Prapaser, prh- 
i> desseiii, se proposer.) 

X a club committee ‘‘ .'jt-' 

/ propose a new rule. nicmb"' 

pose the election of a , jy- 

the committee proposes 
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constitution of the club, the3' may have 
to call a general meeting of all the members. 
At a wedding it is usual to propose the 
health of the bride and bridegroom. CoUo- 
quiallj', we maji^ say a man proposes when he 
asks a woman to marry him. 

A suggestion or plan brought forn-ard 
for a discussion is a proposal (pro poz' al, 
n.). Colloquiallj" we speak of an offer of 
marriage as a proposal. The person making 
or bringing forward a proposal is a proposer 
(pro poz' er, n.). 

F. proposer, from L. pro before, and F. poser 
to place. See compose, pose. 

proposition (prop 6 zish' un), «. A 
proposed scheme ; a commercial enterprise ; 
an assertion ; in logic, a statement in which 
something is affirmed or denied ; in mathe- 
matics, a formal statement of a theorem 
or problem. (F. propos, proposition.) 

One partner in a business may bring 
forrvard a proposition to enlarge 
the undertaking. A business 
that makes a good profit each 
year is a paying proposition for 
the Owners. 

In geometry, a proposition 
may require us to prove some 
fact, such for example as that 
two sides of a triangle are 
greater than the third ; or it 
maj’ set a task to be done, as 
for instance to describe an 
equilateral triangle on a given 
straight line. 

When we state that tavo and 
two are four, we are expressing 
a logical proposition. An asser- 
tion or argument consisting of 
or based on a logical propo- 
sition is propositional (prop 6 zish' un al. 
adj.). 

From L. pruposiiio (acc. - 6 n-cm). See pro- 
pose. 

propound (pro pound'), v.t. To offer 
for consideration ; to put forward for 
solution ; to put forward (a scheme) ; to 
produce (a legal document) in order to estab- 
lish its legality'. (F. proposer, exposer, 
avancer, mettre en avant.) 

A person maj’ propound a riddle or 
conundrum. To propound a will is to 
produce it, before the proper authorities, 
for the purposes of probate. Anv'one who 
brings forward a thcorj’ or a scheme for 
consideration, or one who asks a riddle, is 
a propounder (pro pound' er, «.). 

_ From L. prCpor.cre to put forth, through older 
1-- propor.e, propeune. 

propraetor (pro pre' tor), ti. One who, 
after holding the office of praetor in ancient 
Home, was given the civil administration of 
a province. (F. ptoprctcur.) 

After holding his office for a year in 
Home, the praetor was usualh- sent, with 
the title of propraetor, to govern a province 
not under militarv control. Sometimes a 


propraetor was sent to act as judge in civil 
cases to a province administered by a 
proconsul in command of an army’. 

L. in same sense. See praetor. 

proprietor (pro pri' e tor), n. An 
owner ; one who has a legtd right or title 
to anything whether in possession or not. 
(F. proprielaire.) 

The proprietor of a house is not neces- 
sarily the occupier of it. The proprietors of 
a large concern such as a newspaper, are 
sometimes called the proprietary (pro pri' 
e ta ri, «.). A proprietary {adj.) article is 
one which some person or persons have the 
sole right to make and sell. The method 
of making it or preparing it is usuaUj^ 
patented or protected so that it is oumed 
as property. After the Indian Alutiny of 
1857 the loyml Rajahs were invested with 
decorations and proprietary rights. 

The owner of a property has proprietorial 



Frpprietarr. — Lord Cannins mvesline the loyal Indian rajalis with 
decorations and proprietary rights after the Indian Mnliny. 


(pro pri e tor' i al, adj.) rights, that is, 
rights that belong to him as proprietor. 

In enforcing his rights a proprietor acts 
proprietorially (pro pri e tor' i al U, adv.), 
that is, in defence of his proprietorship 
(pro pri' e tor ship, «.) or otvnership. A 
woman who owns property is called a 
proprietress (pro pri' e tres, n.) or pro- 
prietrix (pro pri' e triks, n.). 

From L.L. proprictarnts, from L. proprields 
property ; the word is altered from former 
proprietary. See property. 

propriety (pro pri' e ti), n. Fitness ; 
suitability ; correctness of behaviour ; {pi.) 
the details of correct conduct. (F. con- 
venance, biensiance, convenances.) 

\Ve should study the propriety or suit- 
ability of the terms we use in writing a 
busings letter. In everyday life certain 
actions, not wrong in themselves, may be 
considered a breach of propriety by those 
who attach great importance to the main- 
tenance of the proprieties. 

See property, which is a doublet. 

propulsion (pro pul' shun), 11. The act of 
dri\-ing or pushing forward ; an impelling in- 
fluence. (F. propulsion, impulsion, poussee.) 

3-Hl 
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Formerly ships were driven by the pro- 
pulsion of the wind. To-day they are 
fitted with propulsive (pro pul' siv, adj.) 
machinery, that is, machinery designed 
and able to drive them forward. 

F., from p.p. of L. propellere to drive forward. 





PropuUive. — A Chinese vehicle whose propulsive force 
is supplied by the m&n. 

propylaeum (prop i le' um), n. The 
entrance to a Greek temple, or other building 
of architectural importance, pi. propylaea 
(prop i le' a). (F. propylee, propylces.) 

The propylaeum of a Greek ternple usually 
led into a large open court. The Propylaea 
is the name used particularly . for. the 
magnificent entrance to the Acropolis or 
citadel of ancient Athens. Owing to the 
Peloponnesian war, the Propylaea were 
never finished. A propylon (prop' i Ion n.) 
has a similar function to a propylaeum, 
but is used especially of the massive tower- 
like monumental gateways to the Egyptian 
temples. The Nubian pyramids have 
propylons (prop' i lonz, ii.pl.) or propyla 
(prop' i la, ii.pl.) attached to one side. 

L., from Gr. propylaion gateway, portico. 

prorogue (pro rog'), v.t. To discontinue 
the meetings of (a legislative body, more 
especially the British parliament) without 
dissolving it. v.i. To discontinue meetings 
until the next session. (F. proroger.) 

When the king or the government acting 
in the king’s name prorogues parliament a 
daj' is named on which the members will 
assemble for the next session. Prorogation 
(pro ro ga' shun, n.) differs from an adjourn- 
ment in that after adjournment business 
is resumed where it left off ; whereas after 
prorogation the discussion of any bill has 
to be begun all over again. 

. O.F. proroguer. from L. prCrogSrc to ask publicly 
(for an c.xtcnsioa of oiricc), to defer. 


pros-. This is a prefix derived from 
the Greek, meaning to, towards, according 
to, in addition to. ■ (F. pros-.) 

prosaic (pro za' ik), adj. Like or resem- 
bling prose ; lacking poetic beauty ; un- 
interesting ; commonplace. (F. prosaique, 
plat, banal.) 

As poetry lends itself better than prose 
to the fine expression of ideas, and because 
unromantic subjects are usually treated in 
prose, we say that a' person is prosaic if 
he is commonplace or lacking in imagina- 
tion. One who writes prose is a prosaist 
(pro' za ist, it.). Sometimes a person with 
a matter of fact nature is also so called. 
Some poets write prosaically (pro za' ik al h, 
adv.) . A picture or book that lacks imagina- 
tion and a dull commonplace person both 
have the quality of prosaicness (pro za ik 
nes, «.). 

Prosaism (pro' za izm, n.) arid prosaicism 
(pro za' i sizm, it.) mean prosaic manner or 
style. Prosaic phrases or expressions are 
sometimes called prosaisms. 

L.L. prosaicns, from L. prosa prose. 

Dull, fiat, ordinaiy, plain, tame. .-Vni- : 
inative, interesting, poetical, stimulating. 

proscenium (pro se' ni um), it. Ibnt pod 
of the stage in a modern theatre wliicn = 
between the curtain and the 
pi. proscenia (pro sG' ni a), (b- r 

ceniitm, avant-schte.) 

The proscenium of a classical theatre "n’ 
the space betw'een the background an 
orchestra, where the action took place. 

L., from Gr. proskemon fore-stage. See scene. . 
proscribe (proskrib^, v.i. To place outside 
the protection of the law 


to 


publish the name of (a person 


‘ banish ; 
deiiuiedf® 

death and the forfeiture of property) ; . 

to denounce (a practice, etc.), as 7 

to forbid. (F. proscrirc. condaiiiner, denote , 
ddfendre.) , 

The word is chiefly used in reference to _ 
punishment meted out to political o • ' 
in ancient Rome. Wlicii -''”1"; 

{1-55-86 n.c.), the great democratic Ic. ■ 
was nominated consul, his first act u- 
pro.scribc his political opponents. 

His rival Sulla, the leader of 
cratic party, was an even 
proscriber (pro skrlb' Gr, ii.). ‘ '•piioti 

power in Si n.c., he set on foot -i proscrip^^ 
(pro skrip' shun, «.) of the 
were posted in public Pf‘''oo7^uarniglbcu^^^ 
of all those who were outside the P ], 
of the law and whose propcCf-'^f , 
confiscated. .Afany innocent cibzyn.s j tr ^ 
in the proscriptive (pro sknp ti • 

executions that followed. ^ ^ 

To-day wc may ii \\ 

practice is proscribed (pro skribd . 
has been foiind to be daTigerou*^. , , t.-, 
From L. pru<er there to write pub.-ch- - 
outl.aw. confiscate. 
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prose (proz), n. Ordinary spoken or 
written language, not in metre ; a prose 
composition ; a liturgical sequence ; tedious 
conversation or writing. adj. Written in 
prose ; dull ; prosaic, v.i. To write or talk 
in a tedious manner, v.t. To express in prose ; 
to turn (verse) into prose. (F. prose, 
hanaliti; prosatque, banal; debiter des 
banaliiis ; metlre en prose.) 

We carry on our everyday conversation in 
prose and we generally write in prose. In 
our schooldays we write Latin or Greek 
proses, that is, compositions in the prose 
style in those languages. 

A person who talks in a dull and tedious 
way may be said to prose. We may be said 
to prose a poem when we paraphrase it in 
prose. In a literal sense a writer of prose is a 
proser (proz' er, n.), but we more often use 
the word in .speaking of someone who writes 
or speaks in a dull commonplace way. An 
old-fashioned name for one who writc-s in 


a prosecutor. (F. ponrsuivre, citer ; porter 
plainte.) 

A person is prosecutable (pros' 6 kut abl, 
adj.) if he can be proceeded against for his 
actions in a court of lav,'. An act is prosecu- 
table if it renders the doer liable to be 
prosecuted. The process of prosecuting is 
prosecution (pros e ku' shun, n.). In the 
sense of carrying on with a view to some end 
or object, we speak of the prosecution of a 
war or of a business. The prosecution of a 
criminal is the bringing of him before a court 
of lav/ to answer to a charge. Those who 
institute legal proceedings against another 
or others, and the counsel employed by them 
may be called collectively the prosecution. 

One who brings a charge against another, 
especially in a criminal court, is a prosecutor 
(pros' e ku tor, «.). A government official 
called the Public Prosecutor (u.), or the 
Director of Public Prosecutions, prosecutes 
on behalf of the Crown where an offence is 


prose is prose-man («,). 

We give the name of 
prose-poem («.) to a work 
or passage in prose which 
has some of the features 
of poetry, especially 
rhythm and feeling. The 
last chapter of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes is a good 
example of what is meant 
by the term. 

From L. prosa, for proversa 
{SratiO), straightforward, 
direct (speech), Axr.: Poetry, 
rhyme, verse. 

prosector (pro sek' tor), 
n. One who dissects dead 
bodies in preparation for 
anatomical lectures, or for 
purposes of research ; an 
assistant to an anatomist 
orsurgeon. {P.prosecleiir.) 

A surgeon or a lecturer 
in anatomy employs a pro- 
sector to dissect and pre- 
pare the dead bodies of 
human beings or animals 
for demonstration pur- 
poses, or for research work. 
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Pro»c. — Mr. Arnold BenDcK* lJ*e author 
of niftoy popular ootcU and a number 
of other prove workv* 


of such a nature that the 
offender should be prose- 
cuted in the interests of tbe 
public. A woman who 
prosecutes may be called- a 
prosecutrix (pros' 6 ku 
triks, «.). 

We may prosecute an 
inquiry with a view to 
obtaining correct informa- 
tion on some matter. If 
a man steals our purse 
we may prosecute him. 
A kind - hearted person 
often refuses to prosecute 
if he thinks that the thief 
succumbed to sudden 
temptation. 

From L. prosectitus, p.p. of 
prosequi to follow, chase. 
Sv:r. : Arraign, charge, indict, 
summon. 

proselyte (pros' 0 lit), 
n. One who has been 
newly' converted to a re- 
ligion, opinion, or political 
party. (F. proselyte.) 

This is used especially of 
those of tbe Gentile races 
who were converted to the 


This act of prosection (pro sek' shun, n.) is Jewish faith. If they did not fulfil all the 

carped out in a laboratory called a prosec- requirements of the law of Moses, they were 

torium (pro sek tor' i lim, «.). called the proselytes of the gate, but those 

Most medical and scientific institutions who accepted and followed the whole la^v 

have prosectoria (pro sek tor' i a, n.pl.) fitted were kno'vn as prosely'tcs of righteousness, 

up for this purpose. One who performs To convert someone to a nev/ religion or 
proscctorial (pro sek tor' i ah adi.) duties for opinion is to proselytize (pros' t li tiz, v.t.)' 
a colicge or society' is said to hold a prosector- hirn. Those who are very/ enthusiastic about 

ship (pro sek' tor ship, n.). their own beliefs and convictions often have 

I-.h. ---- anatomist, from proicclus, p.p. of pro- a desire to proselytize {v.i.). One who does 

secure to cut up. this is a proselytizer (pros' e li tiz Cr, «.), and 

prosecute (pros' e kut), v.t. To follow his action is proselytism (pros' e lit izm, «.), 

tip; to pursue; to institute legal proceedings O-F. proselile. through L.L. from Gr. pro;e- 
against ; to bring (a person) before a court "■ko has come or arrived, 

for rome offence ; to carry on or be engaged prosenchyma (pro seng' ki ma), n. The 

m (a trade or business), v.i. To act as supporting and conducting tissue o’f plants 
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Prosenchyma is composed chiefly of long 
spindle-shaped cells. It has two main pur- 
poses. One is to hold the stems and stalks 
erect, and in doing this it is often converted 
into woody tissue by the thickening of the 
cell-walls. The other is to lead the water and 
the chemicals on which the plant feeds from 
their place of origin to the growing parts. 
Tissues and cells connected vdth the prosen- 
chyma are called prosenchymatous (pros en 
kim'atiis, adj.]. 

Modem Gr., from pros to, engkliyma infusion. 

prosify (pr5z' i fi), v.t. To turn (poet^) 
into prose ; to make prosaic, v.i. To write 
prose. (F. retidre prosaiqite, prosaiser; derive 
en prose.) 

Poetrj' as a rule has a charm which prose 
cannot attain. To prosify is, therefore, 
generally used in the sense of destroying this 
charm, and a prosifier (proz' i fl er. «.) is 
one who writes in an uninteresting and un- 
attractive manner. His style is an example 
of prosification (proz i fi ka' shun, n.) or dull, 
lifeless writing. 

From E. prose and suffix -/)'. 

prosily (proz' i li), adv. In a prosy 
manner. See tinder pros}'. 

prosody (pros' 6 di), n. That part of the 
study of language that deals with the laws 
and nature of verse. (F. prosodie.) 

Prosody teaches us how stanzas and verses 
are built up by means of accent, rhythm, or 
quantities. A study of prosodiacal (pros 6 
di' ak al, adj.), prosodial (pro so' di al, adj.), 
or prosodic (pro sod ' ik, adj.) rules shows us 
how to write verse, how to enjoy poetry 
more, and how to read it better. Prosodian 
(pro so' di an, n.) and prosodist (pros' 6 dist, 
n.) are rarel3'-used words meaning one learned 
in prosody. 

From Gr. prosOdia accompaniment to a song, 
tone, metrical quantit}'. See ode. 

prosopopoeia (pros 6 p6 pe' ya), n. A 
rhetorical figure by which words are put 
into the mouth of an imaginary being, 
or an abstract idea; personification. (F. 
prosopopce.) 

When Wordsworth addresses Duty as 
"stern Daughter of the Voice of God” 
he is using prosopopoeia. 

Li, from Gr. prosopopoiia [prosOpon face, per- 
son, poicin to make) to personif}’. 

prospect (pros' pekt, n. ; pro spekt', v.), 
n. A wide view ; the scenerj’ or landscape 
viewed from a particular point ; the probable 
re.sult or outcome of et-ents ; anticipation or 
c.xpectation ; outlook ; an examination of 
ground for ore or metal ; a sample of ore 
for testing, v.i. To search or explore for 
minerals ; of a mine, to promise or give 
good returns ; to look for .something, v.i. 
To e.xplore (a district or ground) for minerals ; 
to work (a mine) cxpcrimcntalh' ; to survey. 
(F. perspective, coup d'ocU, anticipation, 
prospcclion. prise d'essai : prospecter.) 

We may plan to climb a mountain to 
view the 'commanding prospect from the 
top. After a long climb the prospect of a 


rest and a meal is pleasant.- Young people 
may worry because they think they have no 
prospects, that is, chances of future success, 
Reading may open out fresh prospects or 
mental views to the mind of the reader. 

A miner prospects or examines the soil of 
a new claim for minerals. A student may 
prospect among old’ records in order to 
establish a historical fact; Before introducing 
his budget, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
prospects all the sources of revenue. 





PfOfpector.— A party of gold proipeclor* O' 

Pbilp RivcFr Papoa, 

Success is prospective (pro spek' tiv, 
expected or hoped for in the future. 
who is about to be married is a . 

bridegroom. A law is prospective if it aPP'' ^ 
only to events or actions that take Py 
aftep the date it becomes law. Calendar^ . 
prepared prospectively (pro spek tiv h. e 
or in advance for the coining year. ^ 

The state of being prospective, 
quality of looking ahead is -t, 

(pro spek' tiv nts, n.). Abusincss is , 
less (pros' pekt Its, adj.) if it seems to ' 
chance of being successful. A „ 

(pro spek' tor ; pros' pek tor, «.) is on 
e.xpiores country for signs of gold, sib . 
other metals or minerals. 

See prospectus. 

prospectus (pro spek' tiis), n. P' 
cular or booklet giving pnriictilanj ^ 
literary work about to bo ’ ..I'li’c 

school or other institution, or of 1 . 

company about to lx; floated. , 

pectuses (pro spek' tus (;■/). (I'- ' j-i 

A prospectus contains wlormaU ^ 

points likelv to be of interest to the p ■ , 
A company! prospcctu.s states the naiu'^y 
the directors, how much capital is ne 
the objects for which it will ho 'ised. a 
conditions under which it will w is. ^ 
L. = view, from p.p. of prospiecre to 
forth. 
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prosper (pros' per), v.t. To make fortu- 
nate or successful, v.i. To be fortunate or 
successful ; to succeed ; to thrive. (F. 
favoriser, profiley ; rhissir, prospirer.) 

A tradesman who makes a succc-ss of his 
business is said to prosper. A plan prospers 
if it turiLS out satisfactorily for those con- 
cerned. We may jocularly call on fate 
to prosper a strange or difficult undertaking. 

A town in which there is little unemploy- 
ment and good wages are earned by the 
citizens may be said to be prosperous (pros' 
per us, ad].). A prosperous breeze is one 
blowing in the direction which helps a sailing 
vessel. 

■ After the World War trade enjoyed 
a short period of great prosperity (pros 
per' i ti, «.), which is the condition of being 
prosperous. Then there came a time of 
depression when our great industries fared 
much less prosperously (pros' per lis li, adv.). 

F.. prospirer, L. prosperare, from prosper 
favourable, from pro according to, and root sper- 
hope. Syn. ; V. Aid, benefit, flourish, profit. 
Akt. : I). Balk, decline, fail, hinder, obstruct. 

prosthesis (pros' the sis), n. The addition 
of a letter or syllable .to the beginning of a 
word ; in surgery, the supply of artificial 
parts of the body to remedy defects. (F. 
proslhesc, prothese.) 

A common example of prosthesis is the 
prefix " be," as it is used in becalm, begrudge, 
.beloved. Its effect is to make the word 
more impressive. Such a prcfi.x is prosthetic 
(pros thet' ik, adj.) or used prosthetically 
(pros thet' ik al li, adv.). 

Wonderful operations in surgical prosthesis 
were performed after the World War, 
especially in repairing or remodelling faces 
that had been disfigured by bomb explosions. 
Flesh and skin from other parts of the body 
were grafted on to the injured portions and 
accomplished marvellous transformation. . 
Or. = an addition. 

prostrate (pros' trat, adj. ; pros trat' ; 
pros' trat, v.), adj. Lying flat on the ground ; 
overthrown ; powerless ; crushed ; ex- 
hausted. v.t. To lay flat ; to cast down ; 
to overthrow ; to deprive of strength 
or energy- ; to throw (oneself) down 
in reverence. (F. cotichi, accable, epuisd; 
reuverser, jneitre has, accahlcr, cpiiiser, se 
prosUriier.) 

A runner who has lost his wind remains 
prostrate until he recovers. Trees and crops 
may be l.aid prostrate by a gale. A strong 
person may lx: rendered prostrate or ex- 
hausted by cither illness or grief. Among 
J^nie Eastern peoples it is the custom for a 
man of low rank to prostr.ate himself before 
a noble. The act of prostrating or the state 
of being prostrated is prostration (pros trii' 
shim, It.). \Vc use this word c-spccially of 
extreme bo<lily weakness or exhau-stion. 

f rom L. prostrolus. p.p. of pro<lrn:cre to over- 
throw. S'c sircet. Sys. : ndj. Dejcctetl. power- 
i'T'' pmae. i-. Destroy, demolish, overthro-.v, 
nun. AxT. ; adj. Krcct, upright, e. Lift, raise. 


prostyle (pro' stfl), adj. Having a portico 
in which the columns, never more than four 
in number, stand out free from the walls of 
the main building to which it belongs, n. A 
portico of this form. (F. prostyle.) 

The Ionic temples of Greece are the chief 
examples of this form of architecture. 

F., through L. from Gr. prostylos {pro before, 
stylos column.) 

prosy (proz' i), ad]. Dull or tedious in 
speech or writing ; tiresome ; dull. (F. banal, 
plat, fastidieux, embetant). 

A prosy lecturer bores his audience. We 
soon get tired of listening to a prosy speech 
or to one delivered prosily (proz' i li, adv.), 
that is, in an uninteresting, matter-of-fact 
way. A book that has the quality of prosiness 
(proz' i nes, «.) is generally left on the .shelf. 

From E. prose and 

protagonist (pro tag' 6 nist), n. The 
leading character in a drama or story ; a 
leading personage ; the champion of a 
cause. (F. protagoniste, hiros, premier role, 
chef, difenseitr.) 



Protjiconwt, — Abraham Lincoln, the protasonitt of 
the cause of netro libe r ty xn the American Civil 
War. 1861-65. 


In a Greek play, the protagonist was the 
character round whom the action centred. 
To-day. we may speak of the principal 
character in a modem play, or the central 
figure in any movement or cause as the 
prota.gonist. Abraham Lincoln (1809-65) was 
the protagonist or champion of the cause 
of negro liberty in America. 

Gr. pTuiapijnistcs leading actor, from prClos 
first, apov.isics agent-n. from aeonizcstiiai 
contend. See agony. 

protasis (prot'asis), n. The introductoiy 
clause of a conditional sentence ; the first 
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or introductory part of a classical drama. 
pi. protases (prot' a sez). (F. protase.) 

In the sentence, “ If you like, I will come,” 
the antecedent clause " if you like ” is the 
protasis. In the protasis of a Greek drama 
the characters are introduced and the plot 
is explained. Characters that appear in the 
protasis but not in the main part of the play 
are said to be protatic (pro tat' ik, adj.). 

protean (pro' te an), adj. Quickly 
changing shape or appearance ; changing ; 
variable. (F. protden, changeant, variable.) 

The word is derived from the name of 
Proteus, who, according to the Greek myth, 
tended the herds of seals belonging to 
Poseidon, the sea god. He was a prophet, but 
generally managed to elude -those who came 
to consult him by changing his shape. 

The earth’s crust may be said to be 
protean, as it has undergone a number of 
changes. A person who constantly changes 
his opinions or his friends is sometimes called 
a Proteus (pro' tus, «.). A genus of eel-like 
amphibians found in dark caves in Centra! 
Europe is called the proteus by zoologists. 
A proteiform (pro' te i form, adj.) creature 
is one which like the amoeba, formerly 
called proteus, keeps on changing its shape. 

Gr. Proteus, E. adj. suffix -an. Syn. ; Change- 
able, mutable, variable. 

protect (pro tekt'), v.t. To shield or.defend 
from harm or danger ; to assist (home 
products) by placing duties on those im- 
ported ; to ensure payment of (a bill). (F. 
proteger, ddfendre, garantir.) 



Prolecl. — The cetcher in a itanio of baeeball 
wearinr pacJi, glove, and face-guard to protect him. 


A waterproof protects us from the rain. 
A cat protects her kittens from the attack 
of a dog. Machines in a factory are fenced to 
protect the workers from injur3'. A cruiser 
is covercxl with steel plates to protect licr 
from the shells of the enemy. 


In commerce, a person is said to protect a 
bill or draft if he provides security for iP 
payment. During the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries it was the policy of British 
statesmen to protect home industries by 
prohibiting or placing heavy customs duties 
on foreign goods. 

When a hen with chickens is frightened, 
she gathers her brood protectingly (pro tek' 
ting li, adv.) or protectively (pro tek' tiv li, 
adv.), that is, in a manner which protects 
them, under her wing. Her act of protecting 
and the state of safety which it gives to the 
chickens are protection (pro tek' shun, ii.). 

If a wife is badly treated by her husband 
she may apply to the courte for what is 
called a protection order («.), which conipeh 
her husband to make her a weekly allowance, 
to give her charge of her children, and to live 
apart from her if she so wishes. 

The skin, fur, and feathers of. man.r 
animals are so coloured as to prevent them 
from being seen by enemies. Such colounng 
is called protective colouring (ii.). The white 
plumage and fur of birds and beasts living 
among snow form one example, and tnu 
sandy colour of the upper side of a ilat-)isi^ 
is another. The chameleon is perhaps i a 
most remarkable instance, since it change 
its colour automatically so as to blend w 
changing surroundings. . , 

In political economy protection means ti 
system of placing dutfes on imports, 
to encourage home manufacture add 
dustries. This system, also called • 

ism (pro tek' shim izm, «.), is supported 05 ■ 
protectionist (pro tck( shiin 1st, . 

upholds protectionist (adj.) 

(pro tek' tiv, adj.) measures and 
so is opposed to what is called ' 

The power or quality of giving protc 
is protectiveness (pro tek' tiv nts, n-j- 
From L. protcctus, p.p. of prvicsfre to cover m 

front. Syn.: Foster, guard, maintain, -c 

secure. Ant. : Destroy, .endanger, jeopardu 
risk, threaten. 

protector (pro tek' tor), n. One u ‘O 
protects from harm or evil : a ■ j. 

who rules the kingdom during the ‘ ^ ' j 
or incapacity of the sovereign ; a 
(F. prolecteur.) ’ 

A father is the natural - j 

children. Horace Walpole called Cl nwlc ^ 
(1600-49) a protector of the d”- . 

woollen pad sonietiincs worn on tiu 
in winter is called a chest P''of‘^dtor. 

The title of protector of the realm 
used during the minority of /Fm - . 
(r.122-71) when this high ort^cewns la! ! 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, Ih ' ^ 
unde. Oliver Cromwell (idj.I-dW 
the title of Lord Pmlcctor from i 53 
I-Hs protectorate (pro tek tar •n, ; • 

rule as licad of tlic executive, was in • 
sense a regency, as flic 
Charles II, was at war with the prote . 

{pro tek' tor :il, adj.) government. 
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The word protectorate is used in another 
sense to mean a country which is > under 
the control of another country as regards 
all important matters, such as its foreign' 
policy. Nyasaland, Bechuanaland, and 
Uganda are protectorates of the British 
Empire. 

We exercise protectorship (pro tek' tor 
ship, 71.) on those whom we protect, guard 
or care for. A woman who exercises such 
care is a protectress (pro tek' tres, «.) or 
protectrix (pro tek' triks, 7^.). 


A stray dog or cat is protectorless (pro 
tek' tor les, adj.) or without a protector. 
A protectory (pro tek' to ri, 7j.) is a home or 
institution maintained by the Roman 
Catholic Church for destitute children. 

O.V. prolcclour, from L.L. protector, from L. 
protegcre (p.p. protectus) to protect, from pro- 
m front, tegere to cover. Syx. ; Defender, guard, 
guardian, patron, regent. 

protege (prot' a zha), ii. One under 
the protection or patronage of another. 
The feminine is protegee (prot a zha). (F. 
protege.) 

An artist or u-riter is said to be the protege 
(or protegee) of an influential person who 
makes his or her work known to the public. 

F.. p.p. of proti'gcr to protect. See protector. 

proteid (pro' te id), 71. One of the class 
of organic compounds now generallj’’ called 
proteins. 

Cr. protcios primary-, from protos first, and 
chemical suffix -id. 

proteiform (pro' te i form), adJ. Very 
changeable in form. See under protean. 

protein (pro' te in). 71. A complex 
compound of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, and usually some sulphur, 
which is one of the necessary foods for a 
hving animal. (F. protcine.) 

The proteins include albumen found in 
white of egg, casein found in ■ milk, and 
gelatine. Eggs, milk, and cheese are pro- 
teinaceous (pro te i na' sluis, 1 :.), proteinic 


(pro te in' ik, adj.) or proteinous (pro te' 
i nus, adj.) foods, that is, foods rich in 
proteins. We need proteins to make good 
the waste in the tissues of the body. 

See proteid. Chemical suffix -in. 

proterandrous (prot er an' drus), adj. 
Having the stamens ready to shed their 
pollen before the stigma is ready to receive 
it. 

'The foxglove is proterandrous. Because 
of its proterandry (prot er an' dri, 7i.) or 
proterandrousness (prot er an' dnis nes, n.) 

it perfects its seeds from 
pollen brought by bumble-bees 
from other foxgloves. If, as in 
the hazel nut, the stigmas are 
ready for the poUen before it is 
ready for them the flower is 
proterogynous (prot er oj ' i mis, 
adj.), that is, it has the quality 
of proterogyny (prot er oj' i ni, 
«.). 

Gr. proteros former, earlier, and 
ancr (acc. andr-a) male, stamen 
protest (pro test', v. ; pro' 
test, n.), v.i. To declare or 
affirm solemnly ; to make a 
formal declaration against some 
act or proposal, v.t. To declare 
or affirm solemnly ; to assert ; 
to make a wnitten declaration 
oh 11 . Pi. formal statement of 
dissent or disapproval ; a solemn 
declaration. (F. protester, avirer, 
objecter; protestation.) 

An accused person may protest his inno- 
cence. We may protest against some ob- 
jectionable action, or, like the Player Queen 
in Hamlet, protest too much (" Hamlet," 
iii, 2 ). Commercially the word has a special 
meaning, and to protest a biU of exchange 
is to mark or note it, through a commissioner 
of oaths, for non-payment or non-accept- 
ance. This formal declaration is a protest ; 
a name also given to an official declaration 
in writing by the master of a ship concerning 
the loss of or damage to .hik vessel or its 
cargo. . ..... , 

In Various sports, a written 'applic^pn 
to have a game replayed or declared void, 
or an objection to a player’s qualification 
to take part in a game, is called a protest. 

One malting or entering a protest or 
remonstrance on any subject is a protester 
(pro test' er, 11 .) or, to use a loss common 
form, a protestor (pro tes' tor, ii.). In 
Scottish history the Protesters or Protestors 
were' a group of •zealous ■'P-rcsbyterians, who 
in iCjO'refused to join the Royalists. Pro- 
testation (prot es ta' shun, n.) means the 
same as protest, but is generally used of 
an Insertion of opinion with regard to public 
affairs. To do anytliing protestingly (pro 
test' ing li, adv ) is to do it under protest 
or unwillingly. 

F. Protester, from L. protestart, from pr&- 
before, publicly, testarl to testifv, from testis 
witness. 
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Protestant (prot' es tant), n. A mem- 
ber of any Christian Church or sect which 
upholds the principle of the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century or which broke 
from the Roman Church at that time ; 
(pro test' ant) one who protests, adj. Relating 
to Protestants or Protestantism ; (pro test' 
ant) protesting, or supporting a protest. 
(F, Protestant.) 

The name Protestant was first given to 
the followers of Luther who protested 
against the decisions of the second Diet 
of Spires (1529). Religious doctrines that 
are characteristic of Protestants go by 
the name of Protestantism (prot' es tant izm, 
n.), which also means the attitude or state of 
being a Protestant. To Protestantize (prot' 
es tant iz, v.t.) a person is to convert him to 
Protestantism. The one converted is said 
to Protestantize {v.i.). 

F., from L. protestans (acc. -ani-etn), pres. p. of 
prolesiari. See protest. 

Proteus (pro' tus ; pro' te us), n. A genus 
of blind, eel-like amphibians, inhabiting 
caves in Jugo-Slavia. 

The proteus has small legs, a long muzzle 
and bright red gills. . It lives in subter- 
ranean- waters and rises at flood-time when 
it is caught by the peasants and sold to 
tourists. 

So called from its variability. See protean. 
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Proteus. — - The proteusi an eehlike atnphlbious 
creature, having bnsht red gUls. 

prothalamion (pro tha la' mi on), n. 

A song in honour of the bride and bride- 
groom, sung before the marriage. 

This word was first used by Edmund 
Spenser (1552-99), one of whose last 
poems was the Prothalamion, a iiymn in 
honour of the double wedding of the Lady 
Elizabeth and the Lady Katherine Somerset. 

Coined by Spenser, on the analogy of Gr. 
rpillmlamion epitlialamium, from Gr. pro before, 
thalamos bridal-chamber. ' 

protEesis (prolh' 6 sis), n. TIic pro- ' 
paration of the bread and wine to be used 
in llie Eucliarist ; tliat part of the churcli 
where tliis ceremony is performed. (F. ' 

prothcsc.) ' 

In flic Greek Church tiie ceremony of ’ 
prothesis is a preliminary consecration and < 

forms part of the liturgy itself. f 

Gr. from pro before, thesis placing, from tithrnm ) 

to jilace. ’i 
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prothonotary (pro thon d ta ri; 
pro tlio no' ta ri), w. A chief writer 0: 
notary ; the chief clerk of certain courts of 
law. Another spelling is protonotary (pro 
ton' 6 ta ri ; pro to no' ta ri), (F. pm- 
ioitoiaire.) 

The chief clerk or registrar of the English 
Courts of Chancery, of Common I'Icas 
and of King's Bench was called a protono- 
tarj% but these posts do not e.\ist to-day. 
A prothonotary-apostolic («.) is one of twelve 
prelates attached to the Pope’s court at 
Rome. Formerly the chief duty' of such 
officials was to keep a record of the “ acts," 
that is, the lives and deaths, of the martyrs ; 
but now the most important part of tlieir 
prothonotarial (pro thon- 6 tar' i ai, odj.] 
business is to register the papal enactments. 
Those who receive a prothonotaryship (pro 
thon' 6 ta ri ship, n.) arc accorded .special 
honour in ecclesiastical ceremonies. The 
college where protonotarics perform tlicir 
duties is a prothonotariat (pro thon 6 far i 
at, 11.). 

L.L. prOtonotarins, from Gr. prSlos first, ami 
L. notSnus notary, clerk. 

protista (pro tis' ta), it.pl. The lowest 
forrns of animal and plant life regarded as 
a related group. 

' The great German naturalist Hacclrcl 
(1834-1919) suggested that lowl.v organisms 
having affinities with both plants ami 
animals should be classified as protista, a 
• single member of this group being ® 
protist (pro' tist, 71. ). This classification iw 
not been generally adopted by scientists. 

■ Gr. neuter pi. of prBUstos, superlative from 
protos first. 

1 proto-. This is a prefix derived from Gr. 
protos first, meaning first, original. 0 
primitive. (F. proto-.) . , 

In the sense of chief, or first, this ' 
enters into the formation of such 
protocol, protbmartyr, prololype. her i- 
torical purpo.ses proto- is prefixed to . 
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jcctival forms of the names of F I 
or countries to denote the corhcsl 1' ° 
arts, crafts, language, etc., 
or place. The primitive Arabic 
might be described as proto-Arabic (P 
ar' a bik, ■«((;■.). Before the epoch of •• 
the first historic king of Egypt, , , 
believed to have been a kmg .. 

settled government in Egypt. T he ‘h^): ■( 

of prcliistoric burials confirms y”? .' ' t 
a proto-Egyptian (pro 16 6 ]ip y''"; ' 
civilization. The Myccnean art of po 
Greece can also he described a.s proto- 
(pro to grek'. adj.) art, and ko ')ii. 

In cliciinstry', proto- is used to ..,^1 
a compound in which the distinctive ' 
or element comhinc.s in the loyi c.sl 
with another clement. For instance p • _ 
chloride (pro to klor' id, n.) of iron en 
the lowest, as opposed 10 its D’rcn' , 
wliicli contains the highest proport 
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protococcus {pro to kok' us), ii. A genus 
of simple, onc-celled plant organisms, visible 
as green films on tree-trunks, etc. 

The protococcus belongs to the division 
of plants called protophtda. The species 
known to scientists as 
Protococcus plui'ialis is 
common in stagnant 
rain water. Its pre- 
sence in large numljers 
causes the green tint 
so often seen on damp 
walls. In form, the 
protococcus is spheri- 
ad, and has a red 
centre. This is some- 
times the predominant 
colour, and the red 
variety of protococcus 
tinges snow, whicli is 
then known as red 
snow. 

From proto- and Gr. 
kohkos berry 

protocol (pro' to 
kol), n. The original 
draft of a treaty, dis- 
patch, etc. ; the formal 
record of negotiations, 
etc. : a department in 
the French govern- 
ment dealing with the 
propel conduct of 
diplomatic affairs ; the 
formulas used before 
nnd after charters, 
wills, etc. t'.i. To draw up a protocol, c.t. 
To record in a protocol. (F. protocole • 
dresser tai protocolc.) 

Protocol is derived Irom the Greek word 
for " glue ” {kollu). The explanation of this 
is that documents were once kept in rolls, 
the first sheet being glued to a cylinder. As 
the draft of a treaty, etc., is made at the 
beginning of negotiations, and later has 
clauses added to^it before it is accepted, i 
became known as the protocol, or " first 
document glued on." 

O.F. protocolc, L.L, prOlocolliiiit, Late Gr. 
prvlotiolloii, Iroin prOtos lirst, kolla glue. 

protogine (pro' to jin), it. A kind ol 
granife having a foliated structure. (F. 
protoginc,) 

Tlic summit of idont Blanc consi.sts ol 
protoginc,. which is also present as the 
Central cone of other Alpine mountains. The 
pre.^ence in it of thin leaf-like plates is due to 
the slow movemeut of the. rock under 
immense pressure. 

JUvlcrn 1.. irregul.arly lormcd from piOlo{it) 
Urst mul gir.csthoi'to l>c bom. produced. 

protohippus (pro to liip' us), it. A 
genus of e.vtiuct animats related to the horse. 

The fossil remains of the protohippus 
wore discovered in North .-tmcrica in the 
Pliocene formation. 

Modem L. from proto- and Gr. kippos horse. 






protomartyr (pro to mar rbr) 

The first martyr ; the first person to sutler 
for any cause. (F. protomartvr premier 
martyr.) 

St. Stephen, whose martyrdom is des- 
cribed in Acts (vii, 
50-60). is known as 
the Protomartyr. The 
title is also given to 
St. Alban, the first 
Christian . martyr in 
Britain, who was be- 
headed about t he year 
300, at the city now 
called St, Albans, for 
g i V i n g shelter to 
A m p h i b o 1 n s a 
Christian priest. 

From E. proto, ami 
marivr. 






(pro 

This 



Protomiirlyr.— St. Stephen the Prolomertyr. the fir»t 
of the ChrUlinnt to tuffer mottyrdom. 
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protonotary 
to no' ta ri). 
is another spelling 
of prothonolarv. 
prothonotaiy. 

protophyta (pro to 
fi' ta), ti pi. The 
lowliest forms of 
plant life, especially 
microscopic, one-ccllccl 
plants. (F. Proto- 
phytes.) 

iilinutc lungi and 
algae • are the chief 
members o 1 the 
division of plants known as protophyta, a 
single example being called a protoohyte 
(pro' to fit, (I.). 

Gr. proto- and phyla, (d. of phytoa plant 

protoplasm (pro' to plazm), »i. The 
viscid. jcIly-Iikc substance found in the 
cells of air living organisms, and regarded 
as the physical basis of life. (F. pivlo- 
plasme.) 

Chemically, protoplasm is a very complex 
substance, and although it is the' material 
from which all living tissue is built ujy. very 
little is known about it. In a few casc.s, 
such, as the amoeba, protoplasm forius the 
whole body of the organism. In' more 
comple.x forms of life, the tissues of the 
body may consist of protoplasm siipporfetl 
by a framework of other substances. Our 
bones, again, have a hard groundwork inter- 
penetrated bv a protoplasmatic (pro to pidz 
mSt' ik, (idj.) or protoplasmic (pro (6 plilz' 
luik, (idj.) network. 

Gr. pfeto- ami plasma form, from plassciii to 
mould. 

protoplast (pro' to pl.tst), u. A unit 
of protoplasm ; a unicellular animal ; the 
original ancestor or first individual of any 
species. (F. protoplnste.) 

A mass of protoplasm constituting a 
single cell is called a protoplast. It "has 
the power of moving its parLs and of con- 
tracting and expanding. Two protoplasts 
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are able to run together and combine. A 
protoplastic (pro to plas' tik, adj.) or proto- 
plasmic mkss can exist without any special 
covering, but it is able to secrete its own 
cell wall. In a very different sense of the 
word, Adam has been described as the 
protoplast, or first man. 

L.L. proloplasius, Gr. pi'dioplasios, from protos 
first, plastos formed, from plassein to form, 
mould. 

prototype (pro' to tip), n. The first, 
or primary, type or example ; an original 
or model from which anjdhing is copied. 
(F, prototype.) 

Edgar Allan Poe (1809-49) is regarded 
as the prototype of aU later writers of 
detective stories. The code of Justinian, 
the Roman Emperor from a.d. 527-565, is the 
prototypal (pro' to ti pal, adj.), prototypic 
(pro to tip' ik, adj.) or prototypical (pro to 
tip' ik al, adj!) code on which most nations 
of modem Europe have based their law. 

F. prototype, Gr. prototypon, from proto- and 
typos form, type. Syn. : Archetype, exemplar, 
model, pattern, original. 

protozoa (pro to z6' a), -ii.pl. The 
lowest division of animal life, including all 
the one-celled animals, sing, pfotozobii (pro 
to zo' on). (F. protozoaires.) 

The largest protozoa, such as the arnoeba, 
are just visible to the naked eye. 'For the 
most part, protozoa are simple specks ^ of 
protoplasm, although colonies of simple 
cells are also classified in this' primeurj' grbup 
of the animal kingdom. The study df these 
animals is protozoology (pro to 26 ol' 6.)i, dj), 
which is a branch of zoology.. . 

Some protozoal (pro to zo' al, ‘adj.) or 
protozoan (pro to zo' an, adj.) animals, or 
protozoa, are parasites in .animal bodies 
and cause serious diseases, such' as malaria 
and yellow fever. Geologists describe proto- 
zoic (pro to zo' ik, adj^ rocks. Which are 
those that contain the first fossil signs of' 
life upon the earth. 

Gr. proto- and oOoii animal. 



Protractor. — A protractor, an inttrument for meaiunnr 
or laylne dovm anstei on paper. 


protract (pro trakt'), v.t. To lengthen 
out; to prolong: in surveying, to draw 
( a map, etc.) to scale. (F. ciendre, prolonger, 
rapportcr.) 

It is a breach of good manners to protract 
one’s stav as a guest far beyond the period 
stated in' the invitation. A protracted (pro 
trikt' dd, adj.) or long drawn out war, such 


as the - Hundred' Years’ War (1337-1453) 
between England and France, causes niiserj’ 
and suflfering out of all proportion to the 
doubtful benefits that accrue to the victor, 
A child that keeps on crying is said to cr}' 
protractedly (pro trakt' ed li, adv.). 

To protract a map or make a protraction 
(pro trak' shun, 71.) of an area, etc., is to 
draw a plan of it to scale. This is usuallj' 
done with the help of a protractor (pro 
trak' tor, «.), which is an instrument, 
generally in the form of a graduated semi- 
circle, for measuring or laying down angte 
on paper. A muscle that serves to extend 
a limb or organ is also called a protractor, 
and its action is termed protraction, no 
might speak' of the unnecessary protraction, 
or prolongation ’of a faw suit._ The ton^e 
of the chameleon ' is, (protractile (pm trat 
til ; pro trak' til, adj.) or capable of being 
.lengthened out or extended. 

H protradus, p.p.' of prOtrahere to draw form, 
protract, from 'firo- forward, Irahere t® dm • 
S-YN.-; Extend, lengthen, prolong. An't. : 
shorten. 



protrude (pro trood ), v.t To . 

to extend ; to cause to stick out 0^ 
to press forward, v.t. 7 o ]ut o'* 
to be thrust forward. 7/,^,) 

repotisser, faire saillir ; fane sd'“'5' 

A snail protrudes its cyc-stalks, 
may then be said to protnidc. 
in deep thought sometimes has » 

[pro troo' dent, adj.) or 

lip. The tongue of a snake f 

[pro troo' sibl, adj.) or capable o h 
thrust outwards. An organ posses "S .,j 
power of protruding, espf wily ' itn ^1.,, 
motion, as an ant-eater s tongue, is p 
[pro troo' sil : pro troo' sil, . r: 

^^The act of protruding an °cga.., 

;he slate of being protruded, is (U- 
Ls protrusion (pro troo' zliun, , ...jc!: 

irusion is .something that 
IS a protrusive (pro troo siv, ad/.) > 

cctiiig cliin. 


E. prCIruJrrc (p.p. prCtrCnus) 
ir.l Irfidrre to thrust - 


irnstis), Irompr/'J -' 
bit, proje.! 
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protuberaiiit (pro tu' ber aJit), adj. 
Prominent ; bulging or sv.-elling out. (F. 
proluberani, saillajit, en sa'ille, en bosse.) 

The camel has a protuberant hump, -which 
we may call a protuberance (pro tu' ber ans, 

;i.), that is, a bump or prominence. A pro- 
tuberance, or bulging of the stomach is 
often due to lack of e.xercise. The so-called 
prominences of the sun are sometimes 
described as solar protuberances. 

L. prOtiibcrans (acc. -ani-em], pres. p. of 
prCluberare to bulge out, from pro- forward. 

I fiber, hump, sn'ellitig. See tuber. 

protyle (pro' til), u. The hypothetical, 
primitive form of 
matter. 

Sir William Crookes 
coined this word to 
describe the sup- 
posed original form of 
matter corresponding 
to protoplasm, the 
primal form of life. 

From Gr. proto- and 
hyli material, stuff. 

proud (proud), ad]. 

Ha\ing a high, or 
too high, opinion of 
oneself ; thinking one- 
self better than others ; 
hanghtj’ ; above mean 
or unworthy actions ; 
self-respecting,- digni- 
fied ; feeling pleased, 
elated, or honoured ; 
arrogant ; displacing or 
rausing pride ; ' grand 
in looks or behaviour ; 
splendid; swelling. 

(F. orgueillcux, ficr, 
digne, imposaul.) 

A proud person, in 
the unpleasant sense 
of the word, finds satis- 
faction in his own high 
estimate of himself ; a 
vain person is active 

and tries to secure the applause of others. 
The proudest moment in a boy's school fife 
or those causing most honourable pride, arc 
such occasions as prize-giving day, when he is 
acclaimed by the school as its best scholar 
or athlete. Tlie school is proud of such a boy. 

Charles Seymour, Duke of Somerset, in 
the reign of Charles II, was called the Proud 
Duke because of his extremely pompous 
and haughty style of living. Hc’forbadc his 
children to sit when in his presence, and 
never spoke to his servants except by signs. 

A splendid and imposing ship may be 
dcicril)cd as a proud vessel. .A proud day is 
one inspiring pride. The coarse, swollen 
flesh round a healing wound, especially a 
soA crc bum. is known as proud flesh (»:.). A 
somewhat proud person is proudish (proud' 
i3h, adj.). .A. proud or arrogant man carries 
himself proudly (proud' li. adv.). 
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Proud. — Proud arirtocraU of the lime of the French 
Rerolulion dUdaininc the rabble. From the picture 
by Fred Roe, R.I. 


M.E. pr{o)iid, pr{o)ut, late .A.-S. prfu, prftd prob- 
ably O.F. priid (F. preiix), perhaps ultimately 
from assumed L.L. prodis of use. seen in L. 
prodesse to be useful, prod- = pro for, on 
behalf of, for the benefit of. Svx. : .Arrogant, 
exalted, haughty, lordly, splendid. Ant. ; 
Humble, lowly, modest, unassuming, unpre- 
tentious. 

prove (proov), v.t. To shotv to be correct ; 
to demonstrate ; to estabhsh the genuineness 
of ; to put to a test ; to ascertain by experi- 
ment or experience ; to have experience of. 
v.i. To turn out or to be found (to be). 
(F, prouver, demontrer. elablir, eprouver. 
consiater ; se montrer.) 

In mathematics we 
can prove the correct- 
ness of a calculation 
by working out the 
same problem in a 
different waty and 
comparing the results. 
The sum may prove, 
or turn out, to be 
incorrect, if they do 
not agree. A wrong- 
doer can prove by his 
actions that his pro- 
testations of repent- 
ance are genuine. We 
prove the truth of a 
statement fay demon- 
strating that the facts 
are correct and that 
it is logically sound. 

The old sajring, 
” The e.xception proves 
the rule," really means 
that the e.xception 
tes+s the rule, or puts 
it to proof. This 
meaning of the word is 
now obsolete, except 
in certain technical 
senses. For instance, 
to test a rifle barrel 
for accuracy, strength, 
workmanship, etc,, is 
An etched plate is 


to prove the barrel, 
proved when a proof impression is taken 
of it ; a will is proved when its validity’ has 
been made certain and probate granted. 

A dog we have bought may prove, or be 
found by e.xporience, to be intelligent and 
faithful, or it may prove bad-tempered. 

The word proven (proov' en ; pro' ven, 
p.p.), an archaic form of proved, is seldom 
used except in Scottish law. If a Scots jury 
decides that an accused person is not provably 
(proov' ab li, adv.) guilty, owing to the lack 
of sufficient evidence to con\'ict him, they 
may return a verdict of *' Not proven," in- 
stead of ■■ Not guilty." 

In English courts of law, every case is held 
to be provable (proov' abl, adj.), one way or 
the other, and its provableness (proov' abl 
nt^, II.), or capabilitv of being proved or 
made certain, is not a matter of doubt. 




PROVEDITOR 


PROVIANT 


A prover (proov' er, n.) is one who 
proves, especially an assistant employed 
by an engraver or etcher, to print proof 
impressions. 

M.E. prouwen, proeven, proven,' O.F. prover, 
from L. probare to try the goodness of a thing, 
from probtts good. Syn. : Certify, demonstrate. 
Ant. : Disprove. 

'proveditor (pro ved' i tor), n. An officer 
of the former Venetian Republic ; a caterer 
or purveyor. Another form, used in the 
sense of purveyor, is provedore (prov 6 dor'). 
(F. provedifeur.) 

Many of the officers of the great Venetian 
Republic, such as commissioners, governors, 
and inspectors were called proveditors. 
The word is now seldom used to mean one 
who supplies food or other articles. 

Ital. provedilore, from provcdere, from L. 
providerc. So Port, provedor. See provide. 

proven (proov' en ; pro' ven). This is 
a Scottish form of proved. See tinder prove. 

provenance (prov' e nans), it. Origin ; 
source. Another spelling is provenience 
(pro ve' ni ens). (F. provenance, origine.) 

F.. from provenir to come forward, from L. 
pro- forward, forth, venire to come. 





sounds and many rhymes were well suited 
to the making of love songs. Provcn 9 al 
has been revived in modem times as a 
literary idiom by Freddric Mistral and bis 
followers. 

Keats, in the " Ode to a Nightingale,” 
speaks of wine tasting of " dance, and 
Proven 9 al song, and sunburnt mirth." 
Light-heartedness and warmth of nature 
are characteristic of the Provencals. 

F.. from L. provincialis provincial, 
provender (prov' en der), n. Food lor 
beasts. {F.fourrage.) 

This word is used facetiously to mean 
human food. It properly denotes hay, oats, 
or fodder for horses and cattle, etc. 

O.F. provendre, provende provender, prebend, 
from L.L. praebenda (with confusion of pre: 
and pro) a daily allowance of food or nioncj, 
from L. praeberc to afford, allow. 

provenience (pro ve' ni 6ns). This is 
another form of provenance. See provenance. 

prover (proov' er), n. One who proves. 
See under prove. 

' proverb (prov' erb), n. A short sentence, 
in general use, expressing a truth or piece o 

rvisdom in a form easily understood anu 

' *' ‘41 remembered ; an adage ; a bjnvord ; P.“.' 

based on a proverb ; (^h) a game mvoKuno 
the guessing of proverbs. (F. proverb , 
maxime, diclon, proverbes.) . ’ . . 

All nations have their proverbs in nlucn 
the homely, practical wsdom of wmin 
people is preserved. Among Fiirope* 
countries, Spain is perliaps the nclie.st i_ 
proverbial (pro ver'^ bi al, /*<(/•) 

Almost every action or thought caiyx; caj F 
with its appropriate proverb 
There are few English 


Provcnvnl. — A Provencal woman, a nalire of Arle«, 
in Provcnco, France, 

Provencal (prov a« sal'), n. A native 
of the south-east of France ; the language 
of Provence and of other districts in the 
south of France, being one of the languages 
derived from Latin, adj. Connected wth 
Provence, its language, or people. (F. 
Provcnpal.) 

When the Romans conquered south-eastern 
Gaul, they called the country simply the 
•' Province,” which later became Provence, 
Provencal, the old language of this territoiy^, 
i.s a member of tlic Romanic or Romance 
group. This language is of much importance 
in literary’ history, for it was used by the 
troubadours or Provencal poets. Its musical 


not exist in some form in other languaF. 
Even the comparatively modern pto' “ ,! 
'■ God tempers the wind to the shorn Iamb, 
which is found in the writings of bothCeorp 
Herbert and Sterne, has its parailcl 
Turkish proverb : “ God makes a nest 
blind bird." 

Many Hebrew proverbs and , j‘ 
courses of a proverbial nature, L.jnt 

in the Book of Proverbs, a vow 
book of the Old Testament. ^‘1^ “L 
wisdom of the Hebrew provethwh”,.'*^' - 


ver' bi al ist, n.), that is. writer or 


collector 


our poptibr 


of proverbs, has become part of , . , 

'I <* A soft answer turiKtn • 


language, as A 
wrath " (Proverbs xv, i). 

In a wider sense of the word ‘ 
instance, that Manchester is ‘i, 1 | 

or bynvord, for rain, or that the I re . ' 
proverbially., (pro ^ l;i 


bv repute, thrifty, -y hi. 

al' i ti, n.) is the quality of being pw er!^^, 
F. proverhe. from I.. prmrrb:u"t from , 
before, publicly, verlnmi word. 

proWant (prov' i an^, 
c-S]xx:ially for an army. (!'. tit re , 

ultimately from L. See 

foml, purvey.ancci, siipP" 


Commiss.ari.at, 
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provide (pro vid' ), v.t. To make ready 
beforehand ; to supply or furnish ; to 
stipulate. v.i.- To make provision (for, 
against). (F. pourvoir, mttuir. prSparer. 
stipuhr; pourvoir.) 

The wise man provides his children nith 
a good education, and fits them to pro\dde 
for themselves when they grow up. Baths 
are provided at the pit-head for miners 
coming off work. Aeroplanes are provided, or 
equipped, with parachutes, by means of 
which the airmen can, if necessary', make a 
safe descent, provided (pro vid' ed, conj.) 
or providing (pro vid' ing, conj.) that, or on 
condition that, they jump clear of the 
machine. A provided {adj.) school is a public 
elementary' school provided and maintained 
out' of the rates by the Local Education 
Authority. 







Proride.—Providiog the lighthouse keeper with food ^ end other 
necessitie*, transferred from the ship by means of whip tackle. 

Formerly, when a priest was appointed 
as the successor to a benefice, before the 
death of its holder, he was said to be pro- 
mded to that benefice. The word is now used 
in this sense only in history', with reference 
to the papal power of so appointing priests. 

It is very often true that a child is happier 
when its amusements are of its own providing 
(’I.). The providing, or suppljdng of a regi- 
ment with rations, clothing, etc., is the work 
of the quartermaster’s department. The 
owner of a large general store, or number of 
multiple shops, is sometimes jocularly called 
a universal provider (pro vid' er, «.), that is. 
supplier or pun-evor. 

L. providers (p.pl proi'Utis) to prepare, look 
Out in advance, from pro before, videte to see. 

Syk. ; Equip, iumish. prepare, procure, supply. 

providence (prov' i dens), ii. Foresight ; 
timely preparation ; prudence ; thrift ; the 
care of God over His creatures ; Di\'inc 
oversiuht ; God, as the source of this care. 

(F. pro voyaiicc. prudence. Providence.) 

A man who exorcises proiddcnce in the 
conduct of his affairs, is said to be provident 
(prov' i dent, adj.), especially if his provision 
for the future takes the form of thrift. A 


provident man thinlcs providently (prov' i 
dent h, adv.), or with foresight and providing 
care, of future needs, and when his affairs 
continue to run smoothly, he thanks 
Providence, or God, that the precautions 
were not needed. Friendly Societies, which 
exist to assist contributing members in 
times of illness or distress, are sometimes 
caL'ed Provident Societies, 

We often say that a fortunate escape is 
providential (prov i den' shal, adj.). Tills 
word, which properly means effected by 
Divine means, is uTOnglj' used in the sense of 
lucky. When we sa}' that a misfortune was 
providentially (prov i den' shal li, adv.) 
averted, we are properly referring to the 
work of Divine Providence, 

F.. from L. providentia. See provide. Sy’N. : 
Carefulness, foresight. prevision, prudence. 

Axx. : Carelessness, e.xtravagance, 
imprudence, wastefulness. 

province (prov' ins), n. A 
large territorial division of a 
state, etc. ; proper sphere of 
action ; branch or department ; 
{pi.) the parts of a country re- 
moved from its capital. (F, 
province, fonciion, emploi, occnpa~ 
tion departemeni.) 

In ancient Rome, any terri- 
tory outside Italy that was 
under a Roman governor, was 
called a province. In England 
the tivo great divisions of the 
country that, for Church pur- 
poses, are under the administra- 
tion of the Archbishops, are 
Itnown as the Promnees of 
Canterbury' and York. There 
are nine provinces, as well as 
two territories, in Canada ; the 
Union of South Africa is composed of four, 
and British India is politically divided into 
nine major and six minor provinces. 

A theatrical company performing in 
different theatres outside London, is said to 
be touring the provinces. 

English keeps the orginal Latin mean^ 
ing of official duti’, charge, or sphere of 
administration. Thus political matters 
are generally considered to be outside the 
province of a clergyman, but the forcible 
prevention of riots is within the -province 
of the police. A man who excelled in some 
branch of learning might be said to be pre- 
eminent in the promnee of, say, archaeology. 
The government of a province or of 
provinces, is concerned with provincial 
(pro vin' shal, adj.) affairs. 

The people hving in the capital of a 
country are apt to pride themselves on being 
at the very centre of things, and in touch uith 
every new idea and movement, as contrasted 
rrith the rest of their countrymen outside 
the capital. Consequently, thev may regard 
provincial manners and customs as bein" 
unpolished and provincial ideas and fashions 
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as being behind the times. The word pro- 
vincial has thus come to mean uncultured, 
or narrow-minded. A provincial (n.) — ^less 
often called a provinciaiist (pro vin' shal ist, 
>!.) — or person of the provinces, thus often 
means a countrified person. His views, 
characteristics, and peculiarities of speech, 
from the point of view of the metropolis, 
are called provincialisms (pro vin' shal izmz, 
n.pL), and he may be said to regard life 
provincially (pro vin' shal li, adv.), or in a 
provincial manner. In literature, the pres- 
ence of provincialism, or provinciality: (pro 
vin shi aT i ti, n.), of style is .regarded as a 
blemish, unless, as by some novelists, it is 
cultivated for local colour. 

In the Roman Catholic Church the chief 
of a religious order in a particular district or 
province is called a Provincial. Life in a 
provincial, or country, town might be. said 
to provincialize (pro vin' shal iz, v.i.) a person 
who went to live there, if it made '‘him - 
provincial in manner or speech, or restricted 
in outlook. 

L. provincta, a word of doubtful origin. 

provision (pro vizh' un), n. The acr 
of providing ; a measure taken beforehand ; 
a stipulation providing for something ; the 
appointment to a benefice not yet vacant ; 
a stock — especially of food — provided ; 
[pi.) eatables ; food. v.t. To supply with 
provisions. (F. provision, stipulation, vivres 
approvisionner.) 
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Provitionf. — Italian aviator* droppine proviiion* to men cut oil from 
auppiie* bT the fire of enemy aun*. A darinc incident of Ibe 
World War in ISI7. 

We' make provision for a wet journey hy 
putting on waterproof clothing. A housewife 
makes provision for a guest by preparing 
a room for him, etc. A policy of hfe insurance 
is a wise provision, and by thrift and saving 
_onc makes provision against poverty and 
Hness. • 

When ordering meat or fish we stipulate, 
or make a provision, that it must lie frasb 
and prime. 

To make provi.sion lor anything is to 
arrange in advance — to provide, previously 


for it. That which is provided is a provision, 
hence the vv'ord is applied to a store of any- 
thing ; a provision merchant is one who sells 
provisions — food of a Idnd that can he stored. 
Provisionm'ent (pro vizh' un mSnt, «.) is the 
furnishing of supph'es. To be provisionkss 
(pro vizh' un les. adj.) is to be without 
provisions. 

A person appointed by the Pope to an 
_ecclesiastical benefice before ' it became 
vacant was said to be provided,- and the act 
whs called a provision {see provisor). 

Both provisiohalify (pro vizh u nal' i ti, n.). 
and provisionalness (pro vizb'un al nfis, n.) 
denote the quality ol being provisional (pro 
vizh'.iin al, .adj,), or for the time only ; anjy 
thing done provisionally (pro vizh' un al li, 
"advl) being • done merely as a tcmpoiaTy 
measure. 

What is known as a provisional order (n.) 
IS an order made by a government department 
such as the. Board of Trade, which has after- 
wards to be confirmed by Parliament. 

F,, from L. provlsio (acc. -on-cm). Set pmyt''' 
Syn.:«. Condition.stipulation.supply. n. 'irinai- 
proviso (pro vi' z6), n. A condition , a 
stipulation ; a clause in a deed or agreemem 
which imposes a condition. P; , 

(pro vi' zoz). (F. clause, condition, c 
conditionnelle.) . 

A friend may permit us to borrow bool, 
from his shelves, with the 

we use tliem carefully. A pro 
viso in a deed begins usually 
with the word pwvicJM- 
Whether the deed holds or not 
may depend on whether 
conditions of the proviso 
provisos are o'^^crv’cn o 
- ■ • neglected. Sailors call a ha" - 

■ tised for mooring a .ship to ‘ - 

shore a proviso. 

Neuter ablative ol L 
(p.p. of providcre) it being pro'‘“^ ; 

provide. Sv.v. : Clau'"' 
dition. provision, sbpulabon- 

provisor (pro vi' z 6 t ). J’- 9^ j 
appointed to an occtoO' • 

benefice before the death of 
incumbent: a vicar general. 

A person appointed tiy 
Pope to a benefice or li'i --- 
not yet vacant, gcf 
out the consent of tin. 
patron, wa.s known ‘ 

provisor. In tlicMiddlc Ages thi-s p • , 

caused frequent disputes. 
appointment of provisors, called the y ' 
olTrovisors, were made in i35i >•’' 
and ordained severe jicnaltics. • 

A provisory (pro vi' zd n. ndi.) ^ 
is one making provision for someth ^ ^ 
provisory clause is one which f^P.. 
condition, and is worded provisoriiy ir 
vl' z6 ri li, ado.). •, 

O.F. provUour. from L. priviscr (acc. • 
troro prCvidere. S(t provide. 
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provoke (pro vok'), v.t. To rouse or call 
forth ; to stimulate to action ; to incite 
to anger or passion ; to annoy ; to incense. 
(F. provogner, suscUer, irriter, porleripousser.) 

A strange sight or sound may provoke 
sur curiosity ; an unjust act will provoke the 
ivrath of even a peaceful man ; teasing 
carried to excess will pro- 
voke a person to anger. 

One’s appetite may be 
provoked bv the smell of 
savoury dishes ; objects 
which are similar maj’ 
provoke or suggest com- 
parison. 

The word is frequently 
used of things which 
irritate, or call forth anger. 

In this sense we speak of a 
provoking ' (pro vok' ing, 
adj.) or annoying incident, 
or of a person who acts 
provokingly (pro vok' ing 
li, adv.). A provoker (pro 
vok' er, n.) annoys or 
angers one and gives one provocation (prov 
6 ka' shun, n.), that is, a cause of irritation. 
The word also means the action of provoking. 

The word provocative (pro vok' a tiv, adj.) 
means apt or tending to provoke. Acts which 
are done to cause pain or annoyance to 
others are provocative, and an insult is a 
provocative («.). Provocativeness (pro vok' 
a tiv ncs, ii.) is the quality^ of provoking, or of 
acting provocatively (prd vok' a tiv li, adv.). 

F. provoqucr, L. provocare, from prd- forth, 
into being, vocare to call. Syx. : Arouse, incite, 
instigate, irritate. 

provost (prov' ost), n. The chief magi- 
strate of a Scottish borough or corporation ; 
the head of a religious community' ; the head 
of college or cathedral. (F. prevot, maire, 
proviscur, redcnr.) 

In Scotland a provost corresponds to 
the English mayor, and the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, 
or Perth may be compared with the Lord 
Mayor of London and some other cities. 
Queen’s, Oriel, and Worcester Colleges at 
O.xford, King’s College at Cambridge, and 
Eton College, are under provosts. 

When an army is in the field an officer 
called the provost-marshal (pro' vo mar' 
shal ():.). is appointed by the general in 
command as head of the military police and 
to carry out decrees of court-martial. The 
master-at-anns on board a ship in which 
a court-martial is held is also called a provost- 
marshal, and a similar title is borne by the 
chief of police in some British colonies. 

A provost's rank,, or period of office, is 
a provostship (prov' ost ship, n.) or pro- 
yostry (prov' ost ri, ii.). The latter word 
is now seldom used. 

O.I'. provos'., prevosl. from L. prarposilus 
one set before or over, p.p. of pratpdr.cre, from 
f r.ir l)Cfore. pCr.ere to pl.acc ; cp. G. propsl, 
•t.'S. prjfcst. In L.L. often prCpOiitits. 


prow (prou), n. The fore part of a ship ; 
the bow; a part projecting in front; in 
poetry, a ship. (F. prone.) 

In Roman galleys the officer in command 
of the rowers had his place in the prow. 

O.F. prove (Span, proa, Ital. pnia), L., Gr. 
prora, from Gr. pro before, in front. 

prowess (prou' fes), «. 
Boldness, especially in 
battle ; bravery ; gal- 
lantry'. [F.pronesse, 
vaillance, bravoure.) 

This word is used in 
poetry and elevated prose. 

O.F. prouesse, from prou 
brave. See proud. Svx. ; 
Fearlessness, fortitude, gal- 
lantry', valour. 

prowl (proul), v.i. To 
rove about stealthily, v.t. 
To wander through or 
about thus. n. This 
action. (F. roder, marcher 
d pied de loup ; roder 
auiour, roder par : rodage.) 
When night falls beasts of prey come 
forth from their lairs and prowl in search 
of food. A cat is a nocturnal prowler 
(proul' Cr. n.), and a homeless dog goes about 
prowlingly (proul' ing li, adv.). A hundred 
years ago our cities were less safe for 
travellers after dusk, and ewl-doers prowled 
the streets, or lurked in ill-lighted comers, 
to prey' on the unwary' or defenceless. 

M.E prollen to roam about in search of 
something. Origin dubious. 

proximal (proks' i mal), adj. In 
anatomy, next or nearest the centre of the 
body' or the point of attachment ; opposite 
to distal. (F. rapprochd, avoisznant.) 

The arms are attached proximally (proks' 
i mal li, adv.) to the body' by' the shoulders. 
The shoulders may be called the proximal 
ends of the arms, as opposed to the hands, 
which are the distal, or farthest ends. 

L. pro.ximus nearest (prope near), and suffix -at. 
proximate (proks' i mat), adj. Nearest ; 
next ; immediately before of after. (F. 
immediat, le phis proche.) 

This word is generally applied to the cause 
that actually produces an effect ; if a person 
running, for instance, slips on a banana skin, 
and breaks his leg, we may say that the 
accident would not have occurred if he 
had not been mnning, but the proximate 
cause was his slipping on the skin. 

The word proximately (prolrs' i mat li, 
adv.)^ is sometimes used for approximately'. 
Proximity (proks im' i ti, n.) means imme- 
diate nearness in position, time, relationship, 
etc. Wc use proximo (proks' i mo. adj ) 
only' of the month following the current one, 
the seventh proximo, or yth prox., meaning 
the seventh day of the nc.xt month. Ultimo, 
on the contrary, means last month. 

L. proximdtus', p.p. of proxUndre to approach, 
come near, from proximvs nearest. Svx. : 
Nearest, next, Axx. : Ultimate. 



Prow. — The richly ornamented prow of 
a maffalficent Venetian State ealley. 
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proxy (proks' i), ii. Agency deputed 
to a substitute ; a person, acting for another • 
the written authority which gives him 
power to do so ; a vote given by a substi-, 
tute. adj. Done, given, or made, etc., by 
proxy. (F. procuration, diligui, mandataire, 
intermidiaire.) 

Nowadays voting is sometimes done by 
proxy, especially at company meetings, 
and the power or office of a proxy voter is 
termed his proxyship (proks' i ship, «.), 

Contraction of obsolete procuracy, L.L. prd- 
cilratta (L. procuratio) act of managing for, L. 
pro for, ciirdre to take care of, manage. 

prude (prood),' n. A woman who pre- 
tends to be over modest, reserved or coy. 
(F. prude.) 

A prude is one who makes 
an affected or insincere show 
of modesty, propriety, or prim- 
ness ; behaviour of this kind 
is termed prudery (prood' er i, 
n.) or prudishness (prood' ish 
nes, n.). One who acts thus 
is called prudish (prood' ish, 
adj.), and said to behave 
prudishly (prood' ish li, adv,). 

O.F. prode, prude the original 
moaning of which was modest, 
discreet. PossibN a back- 
formation from O.F. pr(e)ude- 
fcmme from preu excellent, de of, 
feme woman ; cp. prud'homme = 
preu' d' online. See proud. 

prudent (proo' dent), adj. 

Cautious ; sagacious ; discreet ; 
careful of consequences ; frugal. 

(F. prudent, sage, discret, sabre, 
dconoine.) 

Prudent people deposit their 
valuables in a place of safety. 

Thinking prudently (proo' dent 
li, adv.) of the morrow, a wise 
person saves money regularly, 
making prudential (proo den' 
shill, adj.) provision for old age 
or infirmity. 

The prudent business man 
acts with caution and due 
deliberation. We should exer- 
cise due prudence (proo' dens, n.) or caution 
in crossing a busy thoroughfare. 

Prudence also means worldly wisdom, 
and the habit of acting discreetly. A 
prov'ident, frugal or thrift3' person may be 
said to order his life prudentially (proo den' 
shal li, adv.). Matters of worJdlj' wisdom 
are sometimes called prudentials (proo den' 
shalz, ti.pl.), and one who b.ascs his actions 
chiefly on considerations of this kind is 
termed a prudentialist (proo den' .shal ist, «.). 
A system of life resting mainly on pni- 
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beforehand, videre to sec. Syn. : - Careful, 
cautious, discreet, frugal, sagacious. Ant. ; 
Careless, imprudent, incautious, unwise. 

prudery (prood' er i). For this word 
see under prude. 

prud’homme (pru dom') n. In mediaeval 
England a man of good sense, a practical 
■ man, fit to serve on a jury, etc. • a member 
of a French court of arbitration. (F prnA‘ 
homme.) 

This word gets its special meaning from 
the conseils de prud'hoinmes, formed of 
masters and workmen, to whom French 
labour disputes are referred. The councils 
exist in the towns or cities rvhich are in- 
dustrial centres , they date from the 
thirteenth century, having 
been reintroduced by 
Napoleon I in 1806, and con- 
tinued by the Third 
Republic. 

F. See prude, 
prudish (prood' ish. I'or 
this word, prudishly, etc., ut 
under prude. 

pruinose (proo' 1 no’’)' 
adj. Frosted ; appearing as 
if covered with hoar frost 
(F. pniineux.) , . 

Certain plants have the'' 
surface protected by a "'ax} 
dust or bloom whicii preven . 
water from wetting them ana 
causing decay. Tl'is 
appears somewhat Uke uo- 
frost, and the plant is the 

said to show pruinesccnc. 
(proo t nes' iJns, n.) 
b. prtiJnOsus, from f'"'' 

A 

colour of 
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Prudence, Prudence, a* rYm- 
boitzed by Sir Joshua Remolds 
in the west window of the chapel 
of New Cotleftc. Oxford. 


on 

denlial considerations is known as pru- 

Pruden- 

tiality (proo den sin al' i ti, n.j is a littlc-iiscd 
word for the iiuality of being prudential. 

h. prudent (ncc. •ent-em). contacted from 
frOvidens. pres. p. of .prCvidcre, from prle- 
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denlial considerations is known as pru- with a saw Arnicii or' pruning-sh's'? 
dentialism (proo den' shal izm, m). Pnidcn- awav or loj" 

tiality (proo den shi ilF iti ii.) is a little-used i.pjMonicnt u- 


hoar-frbst. Sfc freeze. 

prune [ij (proon), 
dried plum ; the cold 
this; a variety of pl„; 
suitable for drying. 

'"'Ey U »| •'« r-S 

are non- supplying 
with prunes, but 'Ot 
the best, known as 
plums, came from the valley of the 
They arc eaten stewed, or as a dcs. - 

F., from L. prunwn, Gr. prou{in)nP’‘ phnu- 

prune [2] (proon), v.l. 
fluous twigs, etc., from ; to cut ' , 

rid of. or free from, anything siip-rl 
harmful or undcsirabic. (F. dta^uer. t 

Trees and shrubs arc pruned 
healthy growth, or to bung f’**-'”’ „;(-l 
regular form. Large hmb.s ii'ay * ; f jiool; 
with a saw Armed 'vitli a pruning 
(11 


branches, twigs, etc. Any ''npl''' ....n-.", 

in the process can I>c called a 
Or, «.). and the ganlcner himrxif is a p' 
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Figuratively speaking, a literary com- 
position might be said to be pruned when 
it is cut down or emended. 

From O.F. porroignier, prooignier, perhaps 
from pro- before, and roigmer (F. rogiier) to clip, 
prune, from L. rotiindus round Syn. : Cut. 
lop, trim. 

prunella [i] (pru nel' a), n. A special 
kind of woollen cloth used for making 
gaiters and the uppers of boots. (F. 
prttnelle.) 

Prunella, a strong, smooth cloth, was 
formerly made into go\\Tis for clergymen, 
barristers, etc. These fabrics required dark, 
or " prune-coloured ” dyes. 

Latinized form of F. priinelle sloe, bullace, 
dim. of prime, the cloth being so called from its 
colour. 

prunella [2] (pni neP a), u. A throat 
disorder ; thrush ; quinsy ; a genus of 
labiate plants with small purplish or white 
flowers. (F. esqiiinancie, pninelle.) 

The plants of this genus w'ere so-called 
because at one time some of them were 
supposed to be a cure for the ailment 
similarly named. One of the commonest 
is Prunella vulgaris, the common self-heal 
or heal-all, a weed very often found in moist 
or barren pasture land. 

The earlier form of the complaint was bnmella, 
from L.L. briimts brown ; cp. G. brdunc. The 
plant was also called brimelta. 

primello (pni nel' 6), «. A superior 
kind pi prune. (F. pruneau.) 

This name is given to the best kind of 
dried plum ; they come from France in 
fancy boxes and usually have their skins 
and stones removed before packing. 

Ital. prunella, dim. of pruna. 

prunt (prunt), n. A glass ornament 
impressed or laid on to glass-ware : a tool 
for making these. 

Prunts are to be seen on some .A-nglo- 
Saxon glasses in our museums and on many 
mediaeval vases, drinking-glasses, etc., from 
the Continent. They are generally coloured. 
Possibly a form of print. 

prunus (proo' nus), n. The genus of 
trees to which the plum belongs, especially 
any ornamental Idnd ; a representation on 
porcelain of a Chinese species. (F. prunicr.) 
L. ptiinus. See prune. 

prurient (proor' i 6nt), adj. Given to 
wanton or immodest thoughts ; morbidly 
curious. (F. lascif, nialsain.) 

Prurience (proor' i 6ns. n.) or pruriency 
(proor' i 6n si, n.) is the name given to this 
objectionable quality, and one characterized 
by it is said to be pruriently (proor' i ent H. 
ad'.r.) minded. 

L. pruriens (acc. -eut-cin), pres. p. of prurlre 
to itch with morbid desire or curiosit>’. Svs. : 
Immodest, lewd. Axr. : Modest, pure. 

Pjmssian (priish' an), adj. Of, or 
relating to Prussia. «. A native or natur- 
alizeii inhabitant of Prussia. (F. pritssien, 
de Prusse; Prussien.) 


Prussia, prior to 1918 a kingdom in the 
former German Empire, is now a republic, 
and the largest of the states composing the 
German Republic. Prussian . territory now 
has an area of about 113,000 square miles. 

The pigment known as Prussian blue (n.) 
bears this name because its discovery took 
place at Berlin, the capital of Prussia. It 
has a deep blue colour, and is obtained by 
mixing ferrous sulphate and potassium 
ferrocyanide, and oxidizing the product. 

The aggressive mihtary spirit of pre-war 
Prussia, which was the driving power in 
German schemes of world conquest, goes 
by the name of Prussianism (prush' an izm, 
n.). One of its objects %vas to Prussianize 
(prush' an iz, v.t.) other races, or shape them 
according to the Prussian pattern, with 
speech, customs, laws and ambitions in 
common. Anyone who attempted to bring 
this about is termed a Prussianizer (prush' 
an iz er, «.). A variety of the common 
carp is called the Prussian carp («.). 

The word prussic (plus' ik, adj.) means 
connected with or derived from Prussian 
blue, like the very poisonous prussic acid 
(n.), which smells like bitter almonds. It 
is less commonly called hydrocyanic acid, 
and owes its nanie to the fact that it can be 
prepared from Prussian blue by distillation, 
A salt obtained by combining another 
chemical, etc., with prussic acid is termed a 
prussiate (prfis' i at ; prush' i at, «.). 

From L.L. Prmzi a Baltic tribe conquered by 
the Germans ; E. adj. suflix ~ian. 



Prr. — Paul. Pry pryinit inlo a ««ret. From the 
picture by Georse Clint, A.R.A. 


pry [i] (prl), v.i. To look closely; to 
peer inquisitively ; to search into curiously 
or impertinently, v.t. To search or find 
(out) in this way. n. The act of prying. 
{P. /ureter, nwiicharder / dpier, fourrer le net' 
dans; furctage.) 

In a play called " Paul Pry%" by John 
Poole (died 1872), the author portravs an 
inquisitive person whose nature it was to 
prj’ into, or try to pry out, other people’s 
business* It “was his pmctice to siiy when 
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thus behaving pryingly (prr ing li, adv.) or 
in a prying (pri' ing, adj.) fashion ; " 1 hope 
I don’t intrude.” 

iil.E. prien, from O.F. prier to look about for 
plunder, perhaps L.L. praedare to plunder, 
e.vam'ine, from L. pracda prey. 

pry [2] (pri). This is another form of 
prize. See prize [3). 

prytaneum (prit a ne' um), ti. The 
public hall in an ancient Greek city. (F. 
prylanie.) 

The prytaneum was the town hall in 
cities of ancient Greece, and the head- 
quarters of the prytanes (prit' a nez. n.pl -\ — 
shig. prytanis (prit' a nis) — or executive 
officers. Here the sacred fire brought from 
the mother-citj^ was kept continually burn- 
ing. Ambassadors from foreign states %vere 
received in the prytaneums, and citizens who 
had done good work for the state were 
sometimes allowed to live there free of 
charge. 

L. , from Gr. pryiancion, from prytams president 
of the senate, akin to pro before, protos first. 

psalm (sam), n. A sacred 
song or hymn. (F. psatime.) 

The Psalms is the name of 
an Old 'Testament book of 
hymns or songs also known 
as the Psalms of David, not 
because he wrote them 
(though some may be his) 
but because their collection 
and arrangement for singing 
in the Temple has for 
centuries been ascribed tra- 
ditionally to him ; David is 
hence called the psalmist 
(sa' mist, «.), a word which is 
also applied to any composer 
of psalms. 

The word psalmody (sal' mo 
di ; sa' mo di, 11.) means the 
art, act, or practice of singing 
psalms, as in worship, and 
is also a term for psalms 
collectively. A psalmodist 
(sfd' mo dist ; sa' mo dist, 

11.) is one who composes or 
sings psalms ; psalmodic (sfd 
mod' ik, adj.) means of or 
relating to psalmody. Psalter 
(sawl' ter, n.) sometimes 
denotes the Book of Psalms, 
hut more often the Prayer 
Book version of these, or a 
volume containing them. In 
the CImrch of Scotland a 
rhymed version of the Psalms 
or metrical P.salter is used. 

M. E. (p)!rilm, A.-S. scalm, 
or O.F. (p)m/m!-. L. pjn/mus, 

Gr. psalnios literally twitching or 
twanging the strings of a liaqr, 
song sung to the haqi, from 
psalUiu to twang the strings, 
sing to tfic liaq>. 



Shlctdi. 
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psalteriuiri (psal ter' i um ; sawl ter' i 
um), n. The third stomach of a ruminating 
animal. (F. psauiier, Jeuillet.) 

When this stomach is split open flic 
many folds of which it is composed lall 
apart like the leaves of a book. Hence 
old anatomists gave it this name, applied 
in Latin to the Book of Psalms. Other names 
for it are manyplies, which also refers to 
its folds, and omasum. 

L. = psalter. 

psaltery (sawl' td ri), ir. An ancient 
stringed musical iiistrument ; a mediaeval 
instrument, coiisisting of a number of strings 
stretched across a shallow sound-bos, played 
by plucking the strings. (F. psallirionj 

M. E. sniiin'c, O.F. psallcric, from L. psalthiim, 
Gr. psallerion. See psalm, 

pschent (pskhent), 11. The ancient double 
crown of Egypt. (F. pschent.) 

The pschent was the double crown whicii 
was worn by the. kings of ancient Egypt, 
and which the gods of that country wem 
sometimes pictured as wearing. Tire white, 
pointed mitre of upper 
Egypt, and the red, square- 
fronted crown of Lower 
Egypt were combined in it. 

Egyptian^- the, sr/iiif id crown. 

pseudepigraphy (sud "j 
pig' ra fi), n. 'The wrongful 
ascription of names to authors 
of books. (F. atlrihutm 
faux.) . ■ 

Writings spuriously attri- 
buted to Scriptural authors 
or Hebrew palriarclis, aro 
described as pseudepigrapha 

(sud 6 pig' ra fa, 

pseudepigraphal (sud _ 6 p'i; 
ra fal, adj.), pseudcpigrapnic 
(sud cp i graf' ik, 
pseudepigraphical (sud 
graf' ik di, adj.) writmg’-. 
From psettdo- and episrapi.y. 
pseudo-. A prefix mcamik 
false, spurious, counterfeit, 
closclv resembling. Anothu 
form Is pseud- (I;. 

A pseudo-archaic (sudo- 

ka' ik, adj.) writing or -slyl 
is one which uses old 
obsolete words or cxprc.s-ioa. 
in an affected manner, bwci. 
a word or exprossjod ' 
pseudo-archaism (.su 
ka izni. It.) ; and_ a j 
is a pseudo-arcliaist 
ar'kaist. 

Combinin,; formol 
fake. . ... A 

pseudo-carp su ■ 

„. A fruit which cont-.i. 
parts other th.tn (he 

Tire strawlK-rry, pine-ipi" 
and fig arc P'-e'idd-c.^H”; , 
J'Voni 
fruit. 
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pseudo-Christian (su dokris'tyan). adj. 
2s ot truly Chiistiaru «. A pretended Chri^an. 
(F. Chretien pretendit.) 

From E. pseudo- and Chrislian. 
pseudo-classic (su do Idas* ik), adj. 
Wrongly supposed to be classic ; ’mitating 
what is classic. 

Architecture of this kind 
apes the classic style and 
ma}* be mistaken for it. A 
pseudo-classicism (su do 
klas' i sizm, n.) is a word 
or feature whicii gives the 
false impression that it 
belongs to a classical period 
of literature or art. 

From 'E.pseudo- and classic. 

pseudo-Gothic (su do ^ 

goth* ik). adj. Imitating 
the Gothic style of archi- ' ‘ 

tecture. 

FromE.^'?i/rfo-and Gothic. 
pseudograph. (su' do 
graf), r.. A literary forgerj’. 

(F.^faux lifle'raire.) 

The English poet.Thomas 
Chatterton (1752-70), 
published some pseudo- 
graphs. which he said 
had' been vndtten three 
hundred j-ears earlier by 
a monk, called Rowley. 

These poems were really his own work, and, 
for the work of a boj’, are very remarkable 
productions. Had Chatterton lived he 
might have become an eminent poet. 

From pseudo- and Gr. -graphos written, writing 
from grapheir. to write. 

pseudomartyr (su do mar' ter), r.. One 
who pretends to be a martyr, or to have 
suffered for his opinions. (F. martyr 
pre'tendu.) 

From E. pseudo- and martyr. 
pseudomorpb. (su* do morf), n. A 
mineral ha\'ing the external crystalline form 
of another. (F. pseudomorphe.) 

Pseudomorphs come a^ut through a 
chemical or other alteration in the structure 
of a crystalline mineral. Sometimes the 
original substance has been dissolved away 
and the space is filled by crystals of a 
different species of mineral. In other cases 
the original crystal has become crusted 
Oyer with another mineral, usually in a 
thin scale. 

Tins process in its various forms is taown 
pseudomorphosts (su do mor fo* sis, >1.), 
— pi. pseudomorphoses (su do mor fo sez)— - 
and may be called a pseudomorphic (su do 
mor* fik, adj.) or pseudomorphous (su. do 
mor' fus, adj.) change. Crystals of quartz 
a.re found, for exarnple, having the cubic 
form of fluor or fluor-spar. The quality of 
pseudomorphism (su do mor* fizrn, v..) is 
shov.-n by quartz, aragonite, hornblende, and 
m.any other minerals. 

From pseudo- and Gr. msrphi form. 
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PiWjdo-GoSKc. — "Tlie rained Caide of 
Otranto. Italr. a psendo-Gctlue tmildinz. 


pseudonym (su' do nim), n. name 
used in place of a . person’s real name, 
especially one assumed by a writer or artist ; 
a pen-name. (F. pseudonyme.) 

Some writers try to hide their real names 
by adopting pseudonyms. For instance, 
" Boz *’ was used by 
• Dickens and *' Cnrrer Bell " 
by Charlotte Bronte. 
Pseudonymity (su do nim' 
i ti, n.) is the state or 
practice of using a pseu- 
donym. It is difficult to 
trace a pseudonymous (su 
don' i mils, adj.) author, 
who may have written 
pseudon3rmously (su don' i 
mus li, adv.) through 
modesty. 

Gr. pseudonymos, from 
pseudes false, onoma {or.yma) 
name. Syx. : Nom-de-plnme, 
pen-name. 

pshaw (pshaw), infer. 
An expression of disgust, 
contempt, or impatience. 
K. This exclamation, v.t. 
To utter " Pshaw I " (at). 
v.t. To show disgust, etc., 
of. (F. ah bah UirlttUilu.) 
Imitative. 

psilanthropism (s5 Ian' 
thro pizm), «. The doctrine or teaching 
that Jesus Christ was a mere man. 

The doctrine of psilanthropism involves 
psilamthropic (si Ian throp' ik, adj.) explana- 
tions of the origin of Christ ; one who 
accepts them is called a psilanthropist (si 
Ian ''thro pist, «.). 

Gr. psilos mere, bare, anthrapos man ; -tsiji 

E. suffix of theory or doctrine. 

psittaceous (si ta' shus), adj. Of or 
belonging to the parrot family of birds. 
Another form is psittacine (sit' *a sin). (F. 
psitiacide.) 

L. psiilacus, Gr. psittakos parrot. 

psoas (so* as), n. One of two large 
muscles in the region of the loins. (F. 
psoas.) 

Gr. acc. pi. ot psoa one of the loin muscles. In 

F. and E. the acc. pi. was taken to be a nomi- 
native singular. 

psora (sor* a), r.. The itch, scabies, or a 
similar skia disease. {F.psore.) 

The name of psoriasis (so ri* a sis, n.) is 
given to a common skin disease characterized 
by roundish, inflamed patches of varying sizes 
covered ivith whitish scales. 

L., from Gr. psSra itch 

Psyebe (si' Id), r.. The soul, spirit, or 
mind of man ; the soul personified as a 
nymph with butterfly wings ; a genus of 
day-fl\dng ■ moths, hairing gre3rish, rounded 
wings tvith no markings, of the family 
Psyckidae. (F. Psyche.) 
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PSYGHO- 


PSYCHOLOGl’ 


In later Greek mythology, the soul was 
personified as the maiden Psyche, who, after 
many trials, became the immortal wife of 
Eros, or Cupid. This word, which in 
Greek means life or soul, enters into the 
formation of several words used chiefly in 
sciences dealing with the mind, and in 
spiritualism. 

To a doctor, psychic (sT' kik, adj.) and 
psychical (si' kik al, adj.) mean pertaining 
to the mind. As the action of the mind is 
invisible, these words are also frequently 
used to mean outside physical laws, or 
spiritualistic. Telepathy, automatic writing, 
and other obscure manifestations of the 
activities of the mind or of a spirit world are 
known as ps5''chic phenomena. 

Spiritualists maintain that certain psychic- 
ally (si' kik al li, adv.) produced phenomena 
are brought about by the agency of a non- 
physical force which they call the psychic 
force (n.). A spiritualistic medium, or a 
person sensitive to psychical influences is 
sometimes said to be psychic, or is called a 
psychic (n.). Psychics, however, is another 
name for psychology. 

The investigation of hypnotism, thought- 
transference, clairvoyance, apparitions, and 
other psychic activities and phenomena, is 
known as psychical research (n.). A society 
for pursuing this object is in e.'cistence, and 
has performed much valuable work in 
clearing up matters that were formerly held 
to be obscure, unexplainable, or mere fraud 
and superstition. 

The study of ps3>’chic phenomena, or those 
that cannot be explained by 
physical laws, has been called 
psychicism (si' ki sizm, n.), arid 
one who studies such matters 
is sometimes known as a 
psychicist (si' ki sist, m). 

'I'heologically psjxhic or 
psychical means pertaining to 
man’s lower or animal nature, 
as distinct from spiritual. 

The scientific studj' and 
treatment of mental diseases 
is psychiatry (si ki' a tri, ii.). 

Psychiatric (si ki at' rik, adj.) 
treatment is given in mental 
institutions. A doctor who 
specializes in mental cases is a 
psychiater (si ki' a ter, j;.), or 
alienist. 

Gr. = life, breath, soul. 

psycho-. This is a prefix 
derived from Gr. psylihc soiil, 
meaning mental, psj-cliical. (F. 
psycho-^ 

psychoanalysis (si ko a n'd' i si.s), h. 
The systematic study of unconscious mental 
workihg.s and uncierl_ving motives of conduct ; 
a method of treating nervous disonlcrs through 
the unconscious niiiid. (F. psycho-analyse.) 

Psj'choanah'sis was fonnulatcd and 


named by a distinguished Austrian scientist. 
Sigmund’ Freud ' (bom 1856). It- was 
greatlj’^ developed and widened in scope by 
other investigators, notably Carl Jung, a 
Swiss scientist, who had worked witli Frcnrt. 
The psychoanalyst (si ko an' a list, a.) is one 
rvho studies or practises psychoanalyst. 
Hysteria, obsessions, weakness of will-power, 
and various irregularities of brain and 
character have been successfully treated by 
psychoanalytic (si ko an a lit' ik, adj.) or 
psychoanalytical (si ko an a lit' ik al, adjj\ 
methods. A nervous disorder, such as hysteria 
due to mental conflict, is called a psycho- 
neurosis (si ko nii rd' sis, n.) — pi. psycho- 
neuroses (si ko nil ro' Sez). 

From psycho- and analysis. 
psychodynamics (si ko di nam' iks; si 
ko di nam' iks), n.pl. 'I'he science of the laws 
of mental action. (F. psychodynamiqne.) 
From psycho- and dynamics. 
psychogenesis (si ko jen' 6 sis), «. 'Ike 
origin and growth of mind, psychogony (si 
kog' 6 ni) has the same meaning. 

The development of mind, as observed in 
the rise of man from savagery to civilization, 
for example, is termed psycbogonosis. •' 
study of the habits and behaviour of anminis 
rcvcais that the higher a creature stands iii 
the animal kingdom, the greater arc tliesign^ 
of intelligence and of mental activdtv._ .fho-'v) 
may be regarded as psychogenetic (si Koji net 
ik, ’adj.), psychogenetical (si ko ji net _>k a ■ 
adj.), or psychogonical (si ko gon ik < • 
■■ ) signs 


adj 


From psycho- and genesis. 



P#Tcboanaly*»». — Profctior 
Sitmund Freud, the f*r»t 
exponeot of piychoanaiyiit. 


lof'ik al, adj.) matters, f ^if.d 
the material things with which ''j’’ 
sciences deal. 'Ihc work of the Pd _ , 

(si kol' o jist, II.) is to investig.iic tn ; 


psychogram (si ko (.ninA 
n. A written message claun™ 
to liave, been sent by n siiitn. 
An instrument for wrifni'.' 

psycliograms.orspirit-mcssngc-s 

such as a plancbctte, or .nn 
apparatus with a ’" 9 ''^ .I'l 
pointer which indicates IcUY' 
arranged in a circle round it. 

may' be called a psycliogr. p. 
(si' k-6 graf, II.). Psychograpt^y 
(si kog' ra fi, II.) . is 
name for spirit-wntm.ii. 

From psycho- ■''od 
Kramma from grnl’hein U> -I- 

psychology (si >'0l' 

II. The science of "Oiijali ■ ■ 
emotions^ ' 

other mental plieiionicna . , • 
sv.stem of, or tre.itisc on. ’ '• ' 
(F. psychologic.) 

The nature, functions 
working of tbe 
or .soul an; the r l>'> 

These arc psychological {-! 




(s 

orit'in 


jist, 

development, 


etc., of comemu’. 
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PSYGHOMANCY 


PTARMIGAN 


the conditions that give rise to various 
experiences, and so on. We may analyse our 
friends' characters psychologic^ly (^i ko 
loj ' ik al li, adi/.), or in a psychological manner. 
We could then be said to psychologize (si kol' 
6 jiz, vJ.) them. To psychologize (v.i.) about 
an action or emotion is to theorize or reason 
about it psychologically. By. the psycho- 
logical moment is meant the exact or 
critical moment when the mind will be most 
easily influenced by some emotion, etc. 

From psycho- and -logy (Gr. -logia, from logos 
discourse, science, . horn legein to speak). 

psychomancy (si' ko man si), n. The 
art of divination by means of communication 
with spirits. (F. psychomancie.) 

From psycho- and suffix -money (Gr. manieia 
prophec}’). 

psychometry (si kom' e tri), n. The 
measurement of the duration of mental 
processes, etc. ; the power of divination 
by contact with or nearness to an object. 
(F. psychometrie.) 

By means of psychometry a person claims 
to be able, by merely touching an object, to 
divine the character of, and events in the 
lives of other people who have also touched it. 
One who possesses this faculty is knon-n as a 
psychometrist (si kom' e trist, n.). Pschyo- 
metrip (si ko met' rik, adj.) or psychometrical 
(si ko met' rik &l,,adj.) powers are claimed 
by some fortune-tellers. 

From psycho- and -m'elry. 
psychopath (si' ko path), «. A person 
suffering from mental derangement. 

A psychopath may be said to suffer from 
psychopathy (si kop' a thi, «.), or purely 
mcntel disorder, or to be in a psychopathic 
(si ko path' ik, adj.) condition. The science 
of mental diseases, as distinguished from 
physical disorders of the brain, is termed 
psychopathology (si ko pa thol' 6 ji, «.), 
and is studied by a psychopathist (si kop' a 
thist, «.). 

From psycho- and Gr. pathein. from paskhein 
to suficr. 

psychophysical (si ko fiz' ik al), adj. 
Of or pertaining to the general relations 
between physical riert'e stimuli and the 
mental sensations they produce. (F, 
P^'chophysique.) 

The science of the general relations between 
Ixidy and mind, or psychophysical phe- 
nomena, is termed psychophysics (si ko fiz' 
'ks, «.). j\ psychophysicist (si ko fiz' i sist, 
m) is a student of or authority on this 
branch of knowledge. 

From psycho- and physical. 
P^cho-physiology (si ko fiz i ol' 6 ji), 
n- The branch of phy.siology dealing with 
mental phenomena.* (F. psychophysiologie.) 

In psycho-phvsiology. the relations between 
niind and body arc studied from a psycho- 
physiological (si kd fiz i 6 loj' ik al, adj.) 
P<)int of view. A person engaged in this 
i^icnceJs a psycho-physiologist (si ko fiz i ol' 
oj'st, j:.). 

from psycho- and physiology. 


psychosis (si ko' sis), n. Any mental 
disease, especially one not due to organic 
derangement, pi. psychoses (si ko'sez). (F. 
psychose.) 

From Gr. psykhe soul, with suffix -osis. 

psycho-therapeutic (si ko ther a. pu' 
tile), adj. Treating disease by the agencies of 
suggestion, hypnotism, etc. ; psycho-thera- 
peutics {n.pL), the treatment of disease by 
psychic methods. (F. psychothdrapeiitique ; 
psychothdrapie .) 

Psycho-therapeutic forms of treatment are 
now recognized as important factors in the 
cure of psychoses, and their use is known as 
psycho-therapy (si ko ther' a pi, «.). 

From psycho- and therapeutic. 

psychrometer (si krom' e ter), n. A 
wet-and-dry-bulb thermometer, used for 
measuring the moisture in the air. See 'under 
dry. (F. psychromltre.) 

Gr. psy/ihros cold, and meter (Gr. matron 
measure). 

ptarmigan (tar' mi gan), n. A species 
of grouse inhabiting mountainous regions 
of northern Europe. (F. lagopide.) 



PlsrmieaD. — The ptarmis&n m lummer plum&ze 
(top), and ia winter plumase. 


The ptarmigan [Lagopus mutus) is chiefly 
remarkable among British birds by the 
seasonal changes of its plumage for pro- 
.tcctive purposes. In summer it is of a brown- 
ish grey, speckled and lined with darker 
colouring. In winter it turns almost entirely 
white. Bpth sets of plumage are so admirably 
adapted to the general colouring of its sur- 
roundings,' that the bird is almost invisible 
at a short distance until it takes to the air. 

Tlie hen ptarmigan has the habit of enticing 
intruders away from her nest by running off 
with a trailing wing and so pretending to be 
hurt. In Britain the ptarmigan is found onlv 
in the more elevated parts of the Scottisli 
Highkinds, and in the Western Islands. 

Gaelic tarmachan, Irish tarmochan. The p is 
proliably due to a fancied connexion with some 
Or. word, such as ptcron wing. 
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PTER- 


PTOMAINE 


pter-. ThLs is a prefix meaning winged 
or wing-like. Other forms are pteri- and ptero-. 
(F. pter-.) 

Combining form of Gr. pteron wing. 

pteraspis (te ras' pis), n. An extinct 
genus of fishes, having a shining shield of 
scales resembling wings. 

The pteraspis lived in the Palaeozoic seas, 
and is probably the oldest known type of 
true fish. 

From Gr. pteron wing, aspis shield. 

pteridology (ter i dot' 6 ji), «. The 
science of ferns. 

Pteridology may be termed pteridological 
(ter i do loj ' ik al, adj.) science. A person who 
is versed in the study of ferns can be called a 
pteridologist (ter i dol' 6 jist, «.). 

Gr. ptcris (acc. -id-a), fern, from pteron feather, 
and E. -logy, Gr. -logia, from logos discourse, 
science, from legein to speak. 

pterodactyl (ter 6 dak' til), n. An 
extinct winged reptile. Another form is 
pterodactyle (ter 6 dak' til) . pterosaur (ter' 6 
sawr) has the same meaning. (F. ptcro- 
dactyle.) 

Fossil remains of pterodactyls have been 
found in rocks of the Mesozoic Age. These 
flying lizards must, therefore, have lived at the 
time tvhen our chalk hills were being formed. 
They had wings like the bat, joined to 
the body and extended by a long jointed 
finger on each fore limb. Some pterodactyls 
were quite small, but the largest were bigger 
than any living bird. The heads of some 
species were also quite bird-like, the jaws 
being covered with a horny beak, but the 
hind legs of these grotesque animals were 
those of reptiles. 

From Gr. pteron wing, dahlytos finger, toe. 



■■ 


Plerodnclyl, — The pterodactyl, a vrioRed reptile 
which lived when our chalk hiiU were being formed. 

ptorography (te rog' ra ft), *ji. The 
description of feathers or plumage. 

One who studies ptcrography, especially 
a writer about the plumage of birds, can be 
called a pterographer (t6 rog' ni fer, n.), and 
may be said to make pterographic (ter 6 
graf' ik, adj.) or pterographical (ter 6 gnif' 
jk al, adj.) observations. 

From Gr. pleion wing and E, sulnx -graphy. 

ptcropod (ter' 6 pod), ii. One of a group 
of sea molluscs, the Pteropoda, having a wing- 
like expansion of the foot. (F. pu'ropode.) 


The Pteropoda are usually classified in the 
order of Gastropoda. On account of the 
expanded middle part of the foot, which re- 
sembles a pair of rvings and is used for swim- 
ming, the pterbpod has been called the set 
butterfl}'.' These little animals, some with 
delicate, glassy shells, float in counticis 
millions on the surface of tropical seas. 
From Gr. pteron wing, pous (acc. pod-a) foot. 

pterosaur (ter' 6 sawT). This is another 
name for the pterodactyl. See pterodactyl. 

pterygoid (ter' i gold), adj. In anatomy, 
wing-like or wdng-shaped ; of or pertainmj; 
to the pterygoid processes, n. A pterygom 
bone or process. ,, 

The sphenoid bone at tire base of the skuiI 
is shaped somewhat like a pair of out- 
stretched wings. Beiieath each of tnfcc 
wing-like parts another long process or 
prominence is attached. Either of tlic=c 
smaller prominences is known as a pterygoi 
process (n.). The combining form pterygo- n 
used in the formation of anatomical j 
having some connexion with the ptcrjpo 

region. . , ,, i 

Gr. pteryx (acc. pteryg-a) wing, ana n. -r'-- 
from Gr. eidos shape, form. 

ptisan (tiz' an ; ti zan'), »i. A "lU, 
nourishing infusion or decoction, usti- . 
pearl barley. (F. tisane.) . 

A ptisan contains 
to have medicinal ' . 

F. (pyhanc, from L-. 
barley water, Gr, ptisane, from pttsset 1 

Ptolemaic (tol 6 ma' ik). ndj. 
relating to, the astronomer 
century a.d.) ; of or relating 
who ruled in Egypt from tlie - , 

Alexander the Great in 323 
year 30 b.c. (F. plolemajguc.) 

This word is used chiefly m ^ .1 
with the Ptolemaic system (n.). JQ ^ 
an attempt made bythcastrononicrl 10.- ^ 
of Alexandria, Egypt, to '„;i tj:s 

sun and stars appear to move m 


.-oiinil th! 

world. ‘l-lirthcory'was that our 
fixed in the centre of a jrd:-. 

of nine transparent spherty, or ho! 
fitting inside each other like a nc 
According to Ptolemy, the planet. , - , 

were attached to the surfaces of tlic ■ p j 
which revolved at different 
carried their shining cargoes \ 

This theory’ was believed until the ^ 
century, when Copcnucus taught 
earth moved, and ' 

From E. Ptotemacus, Gr. Ptoinr.n ... 

ptomaine (to' man : to' 
one of various allmloitb ami of f jj- 
ous, bodies present in decaying 
(itomainc.) , , , 

A ptomaine is protlnccd .^’1' L ,‘i p.omsk 
fliangcs in foods : but wliat is *-• ' .pp-jkr 

[to ma' ik. adj.) poisoning 
poisoning (n.) is generally due to 

food infection. . j.-.u- 

ll.-il. plainaina. from Gr. p.vt’-.r ofJ 
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PUGGOON 


PUDDING 


the information ; one who communicates 
a libel to another is the publisher of the libel, 
and one who asks — or causes to be asked — 
banns of marriage is the publisher of the 
banns. In common use, a publisher is a person 
or company Jthat issues printed matter, as 
books, periodicals, music, etc., for sale to the 
public. 

That which may be published or is fit 
for publication is said to be publishable 
(pub' lish abl, adj.). In America counterfeit 
note are said to be published when put in 
circulation. 

M E. pubhshen. trom F. pitbher (as if from a 
verb publir with pres. p. publissant) , L. pubhcare. 
Syn. ; Announce, issue, proclaim, promulgate. 

puccoon (pii koon'), n. One of several 
North American herbs which yield a red 
or yellow dye. (F. sangiiinaire.) 

From the long root of Lithospernmm 
canescens, the hoary puccoon, a plant of 
the borage order, a red dye is obtained, and 
nearly allied to it is the hairy puccoon, L. 
hirtitm. Sangninaria canadensis, the red 
puccoon of Canada, is used ' medicinall)?, 
and a yellow dye is obtained from Hydrastis 
canadensis, the yellow puccoon or orange- 
root. 

American Indian name. 

puce (pus), adj. Purple-brown. (F. puce.) 

This is a French word meaning flea, or 
flea-colour. 

From L. pulex (aco pfilic-em) flea 



Puck. — Sprichllr Puck, full of pranka und mitchicf, 
oa pictured br Sir Joabuit Rernolda. 

Puck (puk), n. A sprite or a goblin full ol 
pranks and mischief ; in Canada, a rubber 
disk used instead of a, ball when playing 
ice-hockey. (F. foltel, lutin.) . , 

This is the name of Oberon s chief fany in 
Shakespeare’s " Midsummer Night’s Dream." 
l>uck, Kobin Goodfellow, or Hobgoblin, as 
he is variously named, is one of the most 


delightful creatures in English fai^’-lore. He 
enjoys a good joke, like the giving of .t 
donkey’s head to Bottom in Shakespeare’s 
play. Sometimes naughty children are called 
pucks, and a queer, mischievous expression 
is termed puckish (puk' ish, adj.) or puckife 
{adj.). 

JI.E. pouke ; cp. O. Norse puju, Irish f ilri. 
Welsh pwed, all meaning sprite, imp. bobgobh'n. 
Perhaps of .Celtic origin. 

. pucka (puk' a), adp Good ; genuine; 
superior. Another spelling is pukka (puk' a). 
(F. veritable, solide, supdriettr.) 

This is a word which has been adopted 
from the Hindustani pakkd by those English 
people who live in India. It is used of My- 
thing that is really good or genuine, tor 
instance, a pfick'a'sahib («.) is a true gent e- 
man, 'and a pucka building («■) is one that i 
well'made or substantial. 

. Hindi pakka cooked, ripe, thorough. 

• pucker (puk ' er), u.h To gather into small 
folds.' v.i. To become rvrinkled or gatherco. 
n. A fold or wrinkle ; a bulge. {F.froncer. 
rider ; fronce, pH, ride.) . . 

Puckers are often made in frocks c 
to cause them to set properly or lof ^ ' 
A thin fabric will sometimes pucker n 
being sewn. -The little paper trays in 
small cakes or single chocolates arc . 
puckered. We pucker or wnnklc our WO' 
when we frown. Puckety (pflh 
. means halving puckers or wmnkles, or g 

*°F?cquentaivo from poke pocket, small bag. 

A childish word forji han-l; 


pud (pud). It. 

r the fore paw o_ . ■ 

Perhaps childish colloquialism. 

puddening (pod' ning)^ 


orjl^c fote pJiw oi certain ^ 


n. A pad 

rope and canvas hung over the ® 
vessel to prevent chafing. (F. saiii 
hoitrrelet, tissu de cordages.) .p, 

Puddenings are also called fenders, 
are soft spindle-shaped pads. 

For ptiddinsing. Sec pudding. 

pudding (pud' ing),_ «. a 

of meat or fnnt, etc., in a case, 
foundation of flour-paste : To 

dish of rice, sago, etc. ; “.Redden i 

provide with puddening. <!' • f , .inf 

Beef-steak puddings "’dim’-’r 

rice-puddings arc wnll-knoun 

dishes. Formerly i 
sausage, and ■ 
a black pudding. 

for material reward, as m • . 

•' you can have the prai.se so lon„ • 

,hj„puddn^; « or 

or con.si.stcncy, m said to 



That 


ioTt r".''" 

(need trerso" ,s me I' ' 

face, or pudding-face (it.). ^“,9* ? 


diin’ 

tlitlO 


.nmr’pudding-heart (».) arc d of e!»! 
.spiritless jicoplo. Puddmg-sfone ( ■ ) 
rock Icnown as conglomerate : "■ 
of a mixture of pebbles, rock debns, ci 


!!.' 
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PXJDDIiE 


PUFF 


a matrix of silica, and is not unlike pudding 
in appearance, the worn fragments of rock 
being scattered through the matrix in the 
same manner as are the ingredients in a 
plum pudding. 

A pudding-sleeve [n.) is a full sleeve, such 
as the baggj' sleeve pulled in at the wrist, 
former!}' worn by clergymen. A pudding 
with meat baked in it, or a custard baked in 
a pie-crust is called a pudding-pie {ii.). 

Perhaps from a Teut. root meaning to be 
stuffed, to swell out ; cp. pad (cushion), pod, 
poodle, pout, also Low G. puddig thick. Some 
derive from F. boiidin black pudding ; cp. L. 
boiuhts sausage. 

puddle (pud' 1), ti. A small muddy pool ; 
a mixture of clay and earth impervious to 
water, v.i. To dabble (in mud, etc.) ; to 
muddle (about), v.i. To make muddy or 
dirty ; to make watertight with clay, etc., 
or work this into puddle ; to convert 
(molten iron) into tvrought iron. (F. petiie 
mare, flaque d’cati ; paiauger ; troiibler, 
rendre bourbeitx, piiddler.) 

We all know the puddles that make roads 
puddly (pud' li, adj.) after rain, in which 
young children sometimes puddle, or dabble, 
but the word is also used of the tempered 
clay with which the sides of canals are lined 
to make them water-tight. A puddler (pud' 
Ifir, «.) is one who works in this, and also a 
man employed in puddling iron. In this 
latter process the molten wrought iron is 
stirred so as to subject it to the oxidizing 
action of the flames, and to cause it to become 
impregnated with the ferric oxide which 
lines the furnace. 

M.E. podel, puddel, probably dim. ot .A..-S. 
pudd ditch ; cp. Low G. pudcl a puddle, G. 
puddeln to puddle (metal). 

pudency (pu' den si), Modesty 

shjTiess. (F. pitdetir.) 

L.L. pudeuiia, from pudeus (acc. pudeiil-em). 
pres. p. of pudere to bo ashamed. 

pudge (puj), 11 . A short, plump person ; 
a podge. (F. poussah.) 

This word is used in humorous speech or 
writing, and usually refers to children, or 
to good-tempered little people. - The forms 
pudgy (puj' i, adj.) and pudsy (pud' zi. nd;.) 
are commoner than the noun. Dickens 
used the former to describe the vestiy clerk 
in one of his “ Sketches bv Boz.” 

Variant of podgr. 

pueblo (poo eb' 10 ; pweb' 10), n. A 
large communit}- house built by the Indians 
of Xew Mexico, etc. ; any town or village 
of Spanish .•\mcrica. especially a settlement 
of these Indians. 

Pueblos are built of adobe, with several 
stories each smaller than the lower, like a 
pyramid — a stvle of building called pueblan 
(poo cb' Ian; 'pweb' Ian. adj.). Some are 
nearly a quarter of a mile long, and six 
stories high, with -hundreds of rooms. 

Pueblos often house a whole tribe, each 
family having its own compartment, in 
addition to council-chambers and balls for 
DiO ■ 3 



Pueblo. — Pueblo Indian women, natives of New 
Mexico, who are skilful pottery workers. 


dancing. The tribes occupying them, or 
which live in villages in Arizona and Mexico, 
are called Pueblo Indians, and sometimes 
Pueblos, to distinguish them from nomadic 
or wandering tribes. 

Span. = people, town, village, from L. populiis 
people. 

puerile (pu' Cr il), adj. Relating to 
children ; childish ; juvenile ; trivial or 
siUy. . (F. pue'rtl, frivole.) 

I A fooUsh speaker is said to talk puerilely 
(pu' er il h, adv.). Puerility (pu er il' i ti, 
II.), or childishness is unbecoming in those 
who have outgrown childhood. A foolish or 
childish act or opinion can be called a 
puerility. 

This is a word often applied to older 
persons who behave in a foolish or childish 
manner. A foolish or trifling reply to a serious 
question could be described as puerile. 

L. puerilis, from piier child, boy. Svx. : 
Bojish. childish, juvenile, silly, trivial. 

■ pufi (puf), v.i. To blow or expel air, etc., 
in -short and quick blasts ; to be emitted 
thus ; to breathe hard or vehemently ; to 
be or become inflated ; to bid at auction 
so as to raise the price, v.i. To drive, blow 
forth, or inflate with a sudden blast or blasts ; 
to inflate ; to blow (up, out, or away) ; 
to cause to be out of breath ; to u{ter 
pantingly ; to swell with pride ; to praise 
exaggeratedly, n. A gust ; a short, quick 
blast of air, smoke, etc., or the amount thus 
emitted ; a pastry' very' light for its size ; 
a soft, round mass, such as a pad for applying 
powder to the skin ; muslin, ribbon, etc., 
lightly bunched as a dress ornament ; an 
e.xaggeratcd statement about merchandise, 
a book, etc., especially with a view to in- 
creasing sales. (F. 'soufjlcr, se goujlcr ; 
souffler, essoujjjer, bouffer, faire moiisscr, 
gonfier; bouffee, fcuilletage, houppe, boujfetle, 
pouf.) 
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Puff-adder. — The African puff-adder, so named 
because it can puff or distend its body. 

Steam locomotives generali5'' leave the 
station with many a puff or puffing (puf' ing, 
«.), and that is why children call a steam- 
engine a puffer (put' er, it.). The engine of a 
heavy-laden goods train emits a characteristic 
puffing (adj.) noise as it slowly and laboriously 
puffs its way up an incline. One of the 
earliest locomotives (1813) was nicknamed 
" Puffing Billy." A smoker puffs away at 
his pipe or cigarette, and puffs out smoke, 
which he e.vpels in puffs from his mouth. 
Should the smoke settle near and incommode 
him ho may puff or blow it away with vigorous 
puffs of air. 

To be puffed up, figuratively, is to have 
a high opinion, or a good conceit, of oneself, 
and puffing a thing is giving it too much 
praise. Puffy (ptif ' i, ndj.) may mean breath- 
ing in puffs, or distended ; it is also applied 
to short-winded people, who are said to pant 
or puff, and who move puffily (puf' i li, adv.), 
or puffingly (puf' ing li, adv.) ; bombastic 
language is also described as pu^. Puffiness 
(puf' i nes, 11.) is the state of being puffy. 

Both exaggerated adverti.sing and puffed 
. friliings are called puffeiy (pfif' er i, «.). 
Puff-paste (i!.) is the very light flaky pastry 
used for jam puffs, etc., and a puff-box («,) 
is a box for powder and powder-puff. 

Certain animals, such as the venomous 
puff-adder (n.) — Bids arietans — of Africa, 
are so called because they are able to puff 
or distend themselv'es. The puff-birds ipi.pl.), 
arboreal birds of Central and South .America, 
belonging to the family Bucconidae, get their 
name from puffing out their feathers. The 
puff-ball («.), a common fungus known to 
botanists as Lycoperffon,- when -burst, puffs 
out dust-like spores. ' ■ ■ . 

Imitative. M.E. puffcii ; cp. G, piiffdi to puff. , 
pop. Dan. puffc to pop, thump ; (ni) JCE. puf : 
cp. G. pufj thump, pop, puff. ■ Syn. : v. Blow, 
distend, inflate, pant, ; 

swell. «. Breath, gust, . — — r—. 

whiff. y I 

puflin fpuf' in), n. t ■ • ; 

A sea-bird belonging ' 

to the genus Brater- • ' 

cula. (F. iiiacarcu.x.) ^ 

Tlie best known of ■ M 
the puffins is the - / 

Arctic puffin (/•'. , » 

areden), which breeds V 1 

in the northern jiarts ; j — 

of the Eastern and i ““ 

Western Honii- 

, , - Puffin.*— Tb« puffin or 

spneres, and is seen 


on the coasts of Britain from April to August. 
It is a black and white auk-like bird, vdth 
yellow legs, and is sometimes called the sea- 
parrot, on account of its coloured parrot-like 
beak. One notable peculiarity of the puffin 
is that it nests at the inner end of a burro'.v, 
or rock-crevice, laying a single egg. 

In the St. Klda group of islands the land 
is so undermined by the nesting burrows of 
the puffin that the foot sinks through as one 
walks. Lundy Island is another favourite 
breeding place. 

M.E. poffoun, poffin, doubtfully councctei 
with puff. 

puffing (puf' ing). For this'word, puftik, 
etc., see'mi'der pud. 

pug.[j] (pug),' n. A toy breed of dogwitlia 
short muzzle ; a small locomotive. _ (F. rarliii.) 

The pug-dog ■(«.) is like a miniature bull- 
dog, and makes a good pet ; , the pug-engine 
(».} is - a small locomotive, used in goods 
yards for shunting, etc. Piig-faced ’ (tid/-), 
pug-nosed (a'd/.),'a.nd puggy (piig'i, cidj.)conK 
from the pug-dog, a pug-nose («.) ‘ being a. 
short squab nose such as this'dog has. Fonu- , 
erJy Pug was a name for a fo.v, ,a monkey, 
or a child, and in great households the 
name was given by kitchen-maids, etc., to 
an upper servant. 

Formerly imp, demon; cp. Puck. 





Puffin.*— Tb« puffin or 


Pu8*^oe. — A pus'doir. iht proud winner of • 
prize and a chanipion«hlp. 

pug (2] (pflg). It. The clay and otb‘_- 
materials from which bricks arc 
mixed into a thick paste ready for mouluirv;- 
v.l. To make (clay, etc.) into jnig ; to 
(a wall, floor, etc.) with mortar, or oui-- 
material in order to deaden sound. , ^ 

One kind of pug-mill (u.) is used for 
the pug, or clay for bricks ; auotber • ■ 
to grind up materials for mortar ; “ 

third to mix concrete. The pugging (.P;‘K ‘"i 
«.) of a floor may be niort.ar, or a nn.vtm _• 
earth, mortar, and ashes, drj' Jno-s, 
chopped straw. 'J'hi.s is spread over ) 
fixed between the floor joint.s teneatii a !- 
Probably imitative. 

pug (3] (pQK).tt. The footprint or tma .' 
an animal m soft ground, v.f. do 
foilosving foot-prints. (!•'. emptnulf- / 
suivre a la pistf.) , , , 5 

This is a Hindi word ,('' ,1 > 

of the big game with whicli India 
Shikaris, or native hunters, arc • 


PUGGREE 


PULL 


expert in discovering the presence or move- 
ments of game by their pug, or trad. 

puggree (pug' re), ii. A light turban 
worn bj' Hindus ; a long strip of muslin 
worn round a hat in hot countries, as pro- 
tection from the sun. Other forms are 
puggaree (pug' a re) and pagri (pag' re). 

A sun helmet with a scarf-like puggree 
wound round it, is said to be puggreed (pug' 
rid, adj.); the loose ends of the puggree 
hang down and serve to protect the neck. 

Hindustani pagrt turban. 


Puggree. — The puggree worn by sepoys of the 
Indian Army and that worn by British officers 
stationed in Che East. 

pugiHst (pu' ji list), 11. One who fights 
with his fists, especially a prizefighter ; a 
professional boxer. (F. boxeur.) 

The practice of fighting with the fists, or 
pugilism (put )i lizm, i!.), is probably as old 
as manldnd. The word in ite modem sense 
was applied to the practice of fighting with 
the bare knuckles, as opposed to glove- 
fighting. Homer and Virgil give exciting 
descriptions of prize fights in their great 
poems. One who is always ready to use his 
fists is pugilistic (pu ji lis' tik, adj.). 

Figuratively, a pugnacious person may 
also be called a pugilist, or described as 
pugilistic or pugilistically (pu ji lis' tik al Ii. 
adv.) inclined in his speech or actioms. 

L. pugil boxer, akin to puguus fist and piigna 
a fight, and E. suffix -isl. 

pugnacious (piig na' sbus), adj. Quarrel- 
some , disposed to fight. (F. Lalaillcitr. 
qucrclleur.) 

This word describes one who is always 
spoiling for a fight. Bullies are generally 
pugnacious, or make a great show of pug- 
nacity (pug nas' i ti, «.). although it is to be 
noted that such persons behave pugnaciously 
(pug na' shus li, adv.) only when it appears 
safe to do so. 

E. pf.gr.a.r (acc. -iiac-ciit) fond of a fight, from 
ptigiulre to fight. Syn. : Quarrelsome. .\ST. : 

IV.Tccablc. 




judges or puisnes. A puisne judgment is a 
later or more recent judgment. 

O.F. puisne, from puis after (L. post) ne born 
(L. natus). A doublet of puny. 

puissant (pu' i sant ; pwis' ant), adj. 
Powerful; strong; mightj'. {F. puissant.) 

This word was used of one wielding power 
and influence, or who was mighty in battle, 
able to fight and conquer. So the Crusaders 
were described as puissant, and kings of old 
were men of puissance (pu' i sans ; pwis' ans. 
It.) — powerful in the state, and puissant in 
the fray. These words are now often used 
in a figurative or facetious sense ; for example, 
we might say that a certain golfer smites his 
ball puissantly (pu' i sant li ; pwis' ant h, 
adv,), or mightily. 

F. In form originally a pres. p. Perhaps from 
an assumed L.L. possens (acc. -ent-etn ; cp. 
Ital. possenie) pres. p. of posse to be able, strong. 
See potent. Syn. : Mighty, powerful. 

pukka (puk' a). This is another spelling 
of pucka. See pucka. 

puku (poo' koo), «. An African water- 
buck, Cobits vardoni. 

The puku is a small antelope, found in 
Central .Africa. It is about three feet high at 
the withers, and its hide is a reddish colour, 
pule (pul), v.i. To whine or whimper. 
(F. geindre, pleurnicher,) 

This is a term used chiefly of babies, who 
whimper, or little children, who pule, or 
cry querulously, for something which takes 
their ej-e. A puling (pfil' ing, adj ) child may 
be a sfcklt’ one, but puling (it.) is often the 
re.sult of peevishness. It is not wise to give 
children many things they ask for pulingly 
(pul' ing li, adv.) 

Imitative F. planter , cp. L. plptlare, pipare 
to peep, chirp. 

pulex (pfi' leks), v.. A genus of wingless 
insects comprising the fleas. (F. puce.) 

The common flea is 
r Imown to science as 



Pulks . — A reindeer hmr- 
nessed to a pulka* 


reindeer skin, and 


Pulex trritans. There 
are many species of 
flea included in this 
genus, which also 
represents the family 
Pulicidae. 

L. = flea. 

pulka (ptil' ka), n. 
.A boatlike sledge 
used for travelling in 
Lapland. (F. pulkha, 
traineau de Laponie.) 

The pulka is a light 
vehicle, covered with 
,wn bv one reindeer. 


Finnish pulka. 


puisne (pu' ni), adj. Junior ; lower in pull (pul), r.f. To draw towards one ; to 
nvnk ; later, n. A judge of inferior rank. (F. tug; topluck; todrag or haul ; torow (aboat). 
cadet; conseillcr.) u-i. To give a pull or tug ; to draw. ii. A 

Those judges who arc junior, or of lower tug ; a spell of rowing ; a drink ; a draught ; 
r.mk, such as the judges of the High Court, a handle to operate a bell, etc. ; an ad- 
who are subordinate to the Lord Chancellor vantage. (F. tircr, haler, diriger; lircr: 
and the Lord Chief Justice, .are called puisne tirailleinent, secouss‘’, lampee, dessus.) 
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PuU. ^Tbe Cambridge University crew out for a practice pull at Henley*oa*Tbamcs in preparation for tbtir 

all-importartt race with Oxford University* 


A locomotive pulls or draws its train of 
carriages or wagons ; the signalman pulls 
his levers to operate the points and signals. 
At automatically worked level-crossings, 
special rods pull the gates across the road 
before a train is due. 

A printer pulls a page, galley, or forme of 
type, or takes a pull of it, by placing it on a 
press and taking a trial proof from it. In the 
earlier presses this involved pulling over a 
long lever to cause the platen to descend and 
press the paper against the type. A cricketer 
pulls a ball when he hits it 
from the oS side to the on 
side, and a right-handed golfer 
does the same when he hits a 
ball to the left, which is the 
reverse of slicing. A jockey 
pulls a horse if he prevents it 
doing its best in order not to 
win the race, and a horse pulls 
if it keeps straining against the 
bit. 

A smoker takes a pull at his 
pipe, drawing in the smoke. 

Since beer is drawn by pulling 
over the handles, or pulls, of the 
beer engine, a pull has come to 
mean a draught or swig of 
liquor. One person is said to 
have the pull over another if 
he has some advantage over 
him, such as may come from 
having powerful friends. In 
golf, a ball played to the left 
of the direct line of flight is called a pull. 
The term is given in cricket to the playing of 
a ball pitched on the off-side to the on-side, 
and also to the stroke itself. 

It is unwise to pull about, that is, handle 
roughly, delicate or costly articles. We may 
pull apart, or separate, the petals of a flower; 
when this is faded they pull apart, or come 
asunder, more easily. Wolves hunt in packs 
the better to pull down, that is, bring down, 
their quarr 3 '. Housebreakers pull down, or 
demolish a building ; a horse pulls down 
hay from its rack. A glut of vegetables on the 
market quickly pulls down prices, in the 
sense of lowering them. A runner has to 



PuHover. — A £irl vrearme a 
gay lersey or sweater calted 
a pullorer. 


pull off, or take off, his coat before trjsng 
to pull off a race, which means to win it. 

A dentist uses a forceps to pull out, or 
extract, troublesome teeth. A waterman 
pulls passengers, or takes them in his boat, 
to the vessel they wish to board. Putting n 
in another way, we may say tliat he pulls out 
to the ship ; this may involve a long pull. 
A train pulls out from a station when itstarts. 

A crew has little chance of ''‘inning ^ 
boat-race if it fails to pull together in tn. 
sense of keeping perfect time 'vith the o.in. 

Since union is strength, '« 
should pull together, or help 
each other, in life 

Puppies like topulltopkt - 
or tear to bits, any soft obj« ■ 
and some people like to pn 
their neighbpurs to pieces i 
the sense of criticiring thein 
an unkind way. pcterminahon 
enables us to pull . 

succeed when things arc di hcui 
for us. More than one attempi 
may be needed before one pole 
through, that is, passes an 
c.xamination. , 

A signal from a pnl'ce.n’* * 
a busy crossing orders 
pull up, or stop, the, r VC 
If they fail to pul wp.°f 

to a standstill,, thes' get ‘"W 

trouble. Anything "’hie 

back or hinders IS a. pul -bac . 

(«.). A pullover (n.) m 
or sweater, put on by being pulled ov 
head. A rifle barrel is cic.mcd by 


of f 


of eo: 


-1 


pull-through {«.). which is n P‘ecc . 

with a weight at one end and a hr . .j.j . 
loop for a piece of rag, at the ot - ^ 
weight is dropped through the h.irrc 
cord is then seized and pulled. ,, j 

Poultry is said to be pulled 
when it has been plucked rc.ndy for 
A ticrson or thing th.it puhs ' ‘ P i;,.? 
(pul' Or, «.). A horse is described a-* -1 •. 
if it drags at the bit, and a good p 
pulls hard at the traec.s. „ cy; 

A.-S. : cp. Low G, S'- 

Dr.nv, pluck, tow. A 


A.-s. pid/ioM : cp. i-ow '-’i, 

fuck. tow. ANi. : e. I’u'h, repd. ‘‘ 
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■ pullet (puT et), n. A young fowl. (F. 
poussin.) 

The word is used specially of a lien that has 
begun to lay, but has not yet moulted. 

A bivalve shell-fish. Tapes piillastra, found 
on the English coasts, is called the pullet 
carpet-shell («.), or pullet, probably because 
its shell is speckled. 

M.F. and O.F.- pohte, F. povJeile dim. of 
poule hen, from L.L. pulla, fem. of L. pulUis a 
young animal, young fowl. 

pulley (pul' i). n. A wheel with a grooved 
rim and mounted in a block or frame for a 
cord to. run over ; a combination of such 
wheels ; a wheel or drum on which a driving 
belt runs. v.l. To lift with a pulley ; to fit 
v.'ith pulleys. (F. pottlie ; hisser ait moyen 
de poulies, garnir de potiUes.) 

The grooved pulle}' 
forms part of a pulley- 
block. used for alter- 
ing the direction of a 
pull, or for increasing 
power. A belt pulley 
has a flat or slightly 
rounded rim, rather 
wider than the belt 
itself, and is mounted 
on a shaft. The pulley 
on the shaft of an 
engine or motor is a 
dri\-ing pulley, and a 
pulley with which it 
IS connected by a belt 
is a driven pulley. 

1 n order that a driven 
shaft may be stopped 
while the engine is 
still running, a device 
having a fast and loose 
pulley is used. Two 
pulleys of the same 
size are placed side by 
side, one of them being 
able to turn freely 
On the shaft. To dis- 
connect the shaft from 
tht source of power, the belt is moved side- 
'•vays off the fast or fixed pulley onto the 
loose pullc}', when the shaft quicklj' ceases 
to revolve.” 



Pullman (1831-97) introduced the Pullman 
car («.), with sleeping-berths. The sleeping- 
car was followed bj’ the dining-car, and the 
saloon-car, tvith large windows and end doors. 
In England a Pullman may mean any of 
these kinds, and a Pullman train (n.) one 
made up of such coaches. 

pullulate (pul' u lat), v.i. To bud or 
germinate ; to sprout ; to develop ; to 
spring up plentifully'. (F. piilluler.) 

This word may be applied generally to 
vegetable growth, a seed or a shoot being 
said to pullulate when it sprouts or buds 
respectively. Botanists use the term especi- 
ally of the form of budding seen in the yeast 
plant, where a little knob appears at the 
side of a cell and gradually increases in size. 
A membrane then separates the new cell 
from the old one. 
The process is called 
pullulation (pul u la' 
shiin, 1!.), and plants 
which show it are said 
to be pullulant (pul' 
u lant, adj.). 

Figuratively, a doc- 
trine may be said to 
pullulate if it springs 
up or spreads quickly. 
The word is, however, 
rare, both in its literal 
and figurative senses. 

L, pulhitutus, p.p. of 
ptillitlare to sprout, from 
pullulus dim of pulhts 
young animal, chicken. 

pulmo-. A prefix 
meaning of or con- 
nected with the lungs. 
(F. pulmo-.) 

A pulmometer (pul 
mom' e ter, n.) is an 
instrument for measur- 
ing air breathed in or 
expired by the lungs. 
The process of measur- 
ing this is called pulmometiy (pul mom'e tri, 
«.). 

Combining form of L. pulmo (acc. -ou-cm) 
lung; cp. Gr. plsttinSii, pr.eumoii lung. 


, . BLDCV. i tackle 

a ISA FIXEU'PULLEY ADDED 5 We." wmsi-is 

TOCHAII&t DIRECTION OF PULL TV.Q nxEDA TV>0 

Full ■ -i " pd/abie pullets 

Pull- A o 

PullcT- — Pallrr* multiply power or cbeoite direction. 
EacIi movalile puller added reduce* hy one-balf 
pull (P) needed to raiie weiebl IW). 


M.F. poUc, O.F. poUc, cither from assumed Gr. 
potiiiov., dim. of polos pivot [see pole fa]), or 
assumed Gr. poUdion, dim. of polos colt. Cp. 
aI.E. po’eyn puliev, O.F. poulain foal, slide to 
l-t down casks, L.L. pullduus young animal (see 
puUti] . po'u mis pnllcv-ropc. Machines were often 
tiaincd after .animats. 

pviUicat (pul' i kat), u. A kind of chequered 
c(iltor) or silk f.abric origin<al!y made at 
I’ulic.at. on the Coromandel Coast, India ; a 
iuindkiTchief or other article made from this 
Uiaterial. Another form is pullicate (pul' 
i icitj. 

Pullman (pul' man), u. A railway car 
of tl’.e type invented by the .-Vmcrican George 
-If. riilfnaan in 1SG3.” 


pulmonary (pul' mo na ri), adj. Relating 
to the lungs. (F. pidnionaire.) 

The pulmonary artery carries blood from 
the heart to the lungs. Pulmonary or 
pulmonic (pul mon' ik, adj.) diseases' are 
those which attack the lungs. A per.son 
with diseased lungs is sometimes called ;i 
pulmonic (pfil mon' ik, n.) by doctors. .-X 
pulmonate (pfil' mo nat, adj.) animal i.s one 
promded with lungs. The name is specially 
applied to one order of the Gasteropoda, 
the Pulmonata. which includes air-breathing 
freshwater snails, having no gills, and most 
land snails and slugs. These possc.ss lung-like 
organs. ^ 

From L puhr.o- and E. suffix -metry. 
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pulp (pulp), n. A moist mass, of softer pulsate (pul' sat), a.f. To beat ; to throb ; 
softened stufi ; the fleshy part of fruit ; soft to move in and out regularly ; to thrill ; 
animal matter, v.t. To make into pulp : to vibrate, v.t. To agitate ; to treat in a 
to take the pulp from. v.i. To turn to pulp, pulsator. (F. palpiter ; sccoiier.) 

(F. piilpe ; piilper.) • The heart can be felt to pulsate, and it is a 

The soft tissue contained, in the cavity of , pulsatile (pfiF sa til ; pul' sa til, adj.], or 
a tooth, as well as the soft part .of an orange, ' pulsatory (pul' sa to ri, adj.), organ, giving 
is called pulp, for both are pulpy (pul' pi, stead}'^, measured beats, each one of rvWch ii 
adj.) or pulpous (pul' pus, adj.). The name a pulsation (pul sa' shun, ji.). A doctor counts 


also belongs to the soft wet mass Of shredded 
rags or wood of which paper is made, or to 
any like substance. Ore that has been 
crushed to powder and mixed with water so 
that the metal may be extracted, is called 
pulp by miners. 

To pulpify (pul' pi fi, v.t.) anything is to 
reduce it to pulp, or to a state of pulpiness 
(pul' pi nes, «.), to make it pulp-like {adj.) ; 
this is done by or with a pulper (pul' 
per, n.). That which has no pulp can be 
described as pulpless (pulp' les, adj.). 

F. pulpc, from L. pnlpa flesh, pith, fruit pulp. 

pulpit (pul' pit), 11 . The raised and 
enclosed stand from which a preacher de- 
livers sermons, adj. Relating to this or to 
preaching, v.t. To provide with a pulpit. 
v.i. To preach. (F. chaire, prddicatoire ; 
prccher.) 

Almost every' church s . • 

and chanel has its -ouloit. i 


■ 

’ • » 
liSSi 




and chapel has its pulpit, f 
and they used to be more 
common outside churches li fiwilw 

than they are to-day : there " •1' 
was a famous one at Old , * I ■ ' ) 

St. Paul’s, and a modern 1 ' t I • ..ji - " 

example may be. seen in ’ 

London at St. James’s, 

Piccadilly. 

Pulpit oratory is the 
kind used, or fit for use, in 
the pulpit. We sometimes fe ,! rj 

use the word pulpit to 
mean preachers or preach- -•'Iv MB' ’’ 

ing generally. Speaking h. 
slightingly of a preacher, 
an opponent might call 
him a pulpiteer (pul pi ter', 
ji.), or pulpitarian (pul pi 
tar' i an, n.), and describe 
his work as pulpiteering t 
(pul pi,pr' ing, «.). One 
might also describe a dis- 
course as too pulpitarian {adj.), or too like 
a sermon. 

O.F. pulpite. from L. pulpUum scaffold, 
stage. 

pulque (pul' kfi), n. A drink made in 
Central .America from the sap of an agave 
(.-Igni'C aiiicricniirt). (F. pulque.) 

The juice is allowed to stand for some days, 
until it ferments ; a portion of this is then 
added to fresh juice to induce fermentation. 
Pulque lias a sour flavour, and is said by 
the natives to be wholesome and .sustaining. 
Pulque brandy (>i.) is a .spirit distilled from 
pulque. 

^!cxican Sp.ui. 


Pulpit. — ^The bapllfterr Pulpil nt Pi«ai Italy. 
detiBned by N. Puano m X26Q. 


a pulsation (pul sa' shun, n.). A doctor counts 
the pulsations by' feeling the pulse. A 
tambourine is a pulsatile musical instniraent 
being played by beating ; in this sense the 
word mav be used of any instrument of 
percussion. 

Diamonds are separated from earth, etc., 
in a machine called a pulsator (pul sa' tor, n.). 
This has covered trays, the lids of which arc 
smeared on the under side with grease. l\ hen 
the trays are jogged, or caused to move up 
and down, any diamond thrown against the 
grease adheres to it, the earth and otlicr 
matter passing away. 

’L.pxdsiilus, p.p. of ptilsarc to beat, frequentatn c 
of pellerc (p.p. pulsus) to drive. 

pulse [i] (puls), 11 . The regular Jrcatinp 
of the heart or arteries : a measured beat ; 
a pulsation ; a regular stroke, or succession 

of strokes; a throb. t'.[. 

i&i'.i.’-C".''-' To beat regularly ; to pnl- 

sate. v.t. To send (p'd> 
by regular beats. (F. poul . 

. ;f‘3j pulsation, moui'ei'inl • 

* rV ■■ |j The heart by its pul'in.-: 
ih sends the blood cotirsms 

■ through the bod}', and di' 

■ '0; state of one’s puke IS a 


the reverse. 
pulses or pulsations 
minute about 
for mo.st people. 
less (puls' les, adj.) ' ‘ 
cometiinc-s used <-• 


r pulpit at Pi«ai Italy. word SOmctitHCH 
’hano in 1260, people wlio ha VC 

energy, and pulselessness (puls' K's 
used to describe a state of leth- h. 
statesm.an ivho makes a speech 

something else to find out pd 

proposal is likely to be received iss. 

the pulse of the nation, tK'.itis*. 

O.F. pous, F. pouls. from h. putsuia t'C-ii 

See piils.ate. , nil 

pulso [ 2 ] (pills), «. Fc.as, l^an . 
similar pod-bc.aring plants, or 

IF. h'/;!imi>ieit.r.) . ,i, ihici. "'F 

' M.E. puts, O.F. pojs, from L. pab 
porridge. Sec ]imilticc ,,(-,<-5 

puleolcsB (pfils’ Its). For tlu'5 « 
pulselessness. See tnuiei pulse [i,. 
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.pulsimeter (pul sim' e ter), n. An appara- 
tus for recording the rate and strength of the 
.pulse. Another form is pulsometer (pul som' 
e ter). 

This instrument consi-sts of a needle moved 
b}' clockwork that draws lines on a smoked 
paper. 

L. pulsus beat, and melei- (Gr. metron measure), 
pulsometer (pul som' e ter), it. A kind of 
vacuum pump ; another name for the 
pulsimeter. (F. pulsomeire.) 

The form of pump called a pulsometer 
has two chambers, tt'ater is drawn into one 
chamber through an inlet pipe by steam 
condensing in that chamber, while at the 
same time, it is forced out of the other 
chamber through an outlet pipe by steam 
pressing - on it. As soon as the water is 
e.Kpelled from one chamber the steam 
condenses, drawing in a fresh charge. 

L. pulsus beat, and meter (Gr. metron measure), 
pultaceous (pul ta' shus), adj. Soft and 
pulpy. (F. puHacd.) 

This word is used by doctors in speaking 
of poultices, or of the semi-fluid food often 
prescribed for persons with weak digestions. 

Vrom E. pulse [2], and suffix -aceous. Syx. ; 
Macerated, pulplike, softened. 

pulverize (pul' ver Iz), v.t. To reduce to 
powder or dust, especially by crushing or 
grinding ; to crush ; figuratively, to destroy. 
v.i. To be reduced to powder. (F. pulveriser, 
broyer, dcraser ; se pulveriser.) 

It is often necessary' to pulverize an ore, 
in order to obtain the metal contained in it. 
Some varieties of rock easily pulverize to 
sand. In a figurative sense, a heavy volley of 
fire may pulverize or destroy a body of 
infantry or a new discovery may pulverize or 
demolish an older scientific thcoryc 
Many food-studs and drugs have to under- 
go pulverization (pul ver i za' shim, n.) before 
they can be used. This is done in a machine 
called a pulverizer (pul' ver Tz er, 1:.). or 
pulyerizator (pul' v 6 r Iz a tor, ?!.). This word, 
besides meaning one who or that which 
reduces to powder, also denotes an atomizer 
,or sprayer, for liquids as well as solids arc 
pulveraijle (pul' ver abl, adj.), or pulverizable 
(pfil' vc-r iz abl, adj.), that is, capable of 
being reduced to tiny particles. 

A powdery' substance like flour, or one 
ready to crumble at a touch like certain 
rocks and earths, is pulverulent (pffl ver' u 
lent. adj.). The same word has been applied 
to the wings of butterflies and to the petals 
pf certain flowers, which are covered with a 
fine powder. Powdery and dusty things arc 
pulverous (pfil' ver u's, adj.), and the state 
of l>cing powderv or dusty may be called 
pulycrulcnce (puTver' u lens, ?:.). 

P. pulveriser, from L.E. pulvtrizure to reduce 
!'> po-.vder. from ptilvis (.icc. pulvrr-em) dust. 

; Crush, demolisli, powder, smash, 
pulvinate (pfil' vi nat), od;. Cu.sbioned; 
p.id-like. (F. bomb/.) 

Tliis word is applied to the cushion-like 
svvel’iings on the stalks of certain plants. 


In architecture a conv'ex moulding which 
swells out like a cushion is said to be 
pulvinated (puF vi nat ed, adj.). 

L. pulvlnalus, p.p. formation from pulvinus 
cushion. See pillow. 




Puma. — The puma, a large cat-like animal common 
in North. South, and Central America. 


puma (pfi' ma). n. A large American 
species of wild cat, the cougar. (F. puma, 
couguar.) 

Although often seven or eight feet in length, 
and strong enough to kill a horse, this animal, 
called by scientists Felis concolor, seldom 
attacks man. It is common in North, South, 
and Central .America, and is equally at home 
in dense forests, open plains, and on the 
heights of the Andes. Its colour is usually 
reddish-grey’ all over. It is very’ destructiv'e 
to cattle, and, unlike some members of the 
cat family, it is remarkably silent. 

Peruvian name. 

pumice (pum' is), n. A light, porou.s, 
volcanic stone, v.l. To smooth, polish, or 
clean with this. (F. pierre ponce ; poncer.) 

Pumice or pumice-stone in.) is thrown 
from volcanoes as a boiling liquid, and cools 
so quickly’ that, full of bubbles, it has no 
time to crystallize. In lump form it is used 
for removing ink stains from the fingers, and 
for smoothing down paints and stains on 
wooden walls. When powdered it is often 
an ingredient of tooth-powders, metal 
polishes, and coarse soaps. 

There arc other pumiceous (pfi mish' us, 
adj.) stones, that is, stones of the same texture 
as true pumice, though none so useful as a 
cleansing or polishing material. 

M.E. pomice, O.F. pumice, from L. pumex 
(acc. pumic-cm), perhaps akin to L. spiima foam, 
spume (from its resemblance to foam) ; cp. 
pumic-stun pumice-stone. See foam, 
pummace (piim' as). This is another 
form of pomace. See pomace. 

pummel (pum' el). This is another form 
of pommel. See pommel. 

pump [il (pQmp), n. An engine or device 
for raising or moving fluids ; a machine for 
c.xhausting or compressing air and gases ; 
an net of pumping ; the stroke of a pump ; 
figuraUvely. an attempt to get information 
by skilful questioning ; one who docs this. 
v.t. To raise, force, c.xhaust, or propel with 
a pump ; to make breathless ; to extract 
!7i 
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information from (a person) by sldlful 
questions, v.i. To use a pump ; to free from 
water by means of a pump. (F. pompe, coup 
de piston; pamper, ipuiser, essouffler, sonder, 
souiirer ; pamper, faire jouer la pompe.) 

There are many kinds of pumps used in 
raising water. Those most widely used are 
the cylinder pump, with a piston or bucket 
working up and down and valves to control 
the water ; and the centrifugal pump, which 
needs no valves, and puts pressure on the 
fluid by whirling it round inside a casing. 
Pumps of this second kind are found on 
fire-engines and in mines, and are used for 
draining marshes. 

It is necessary to pump air into underground 
railways. During a hot, dry summer it is 
possible to pump a well dry. In a figurative 
sense we may say we pump money from a 
miserly person by persistent efforts, or that 
we pump information from, or pump, another 
by pUnng him with questions. 

We" use an air-pump to pump up or inflate 
our bicycle tires. Aboard ship a pump- 
handle {):.), that is, the handle that works a 
pump, is called a pump-brake (n.). Collo- 
quially, to pump-handle (v.t. and i.) is to 
shake hands with an up-and-down motion. 

The form of pump called a chain-pump 
has a pump-head («.) at the top. This is a 
casing which prevents the water lifted being 
thrown about by centrifugal force and directs 
it into the discharge spout. 



Pump. — Electric pump* emptying n dock of water 
\a allow of alteration* being made. 


Any chamber containing a pump is a pump- 
room (ii.). but a pump-room at a spa is a 
room where water from a medicinal spring 
is drunk by visitors. Pumpage (pump' aj, >i.) 
•is the work done or the water raised by 
pumps. A pumper (pump' Ct, n.) is one who 
pumps in any meaning of the word. 

Perhap.s iinit.ativc. M.E. pinitpr, I', pompr. 
from G. pump! (also phtmpe, from the noise of 
the piston). 

pump [it) (pump), t). A low-heeled, light 
shoo, usually of patent leather, worn by 
men for dancing and with evening dress. 
(F. escarpiii.) 



Pumpkin. — A field 
pumpkins in Ontario, 
Canada* Pumpkins are 
used as cattle food. 


■ Possibly from F. pompe show, from being 
worn as full-dress. 

pumpernickel (poom' per nik el), i:. 
Bread made in Germany from wholemeal r)'c. 

Pumpernickel is dark in colour, of clo!c 
texture, and slightly sour in taste. 

Gr., in earliest use a lout or booby, 
pumpkin (pump' kin), n. The fruit of a 
trailing and climbing plant (C:icv.rbila pepo) ; 
the plant bearing this fruit. (F. cilroiiil!!. 

courec.) 

This plant, with 
its prickly stems 
large leaves anti 
j’ellow flowers, has 
several edible varie- 
ties. The fruit, 
which resembles a 

melon, usually weighs 

from ten to forty 
pounds, but in some 
• regions attain.s a 
greater size. 'The 
pumpkin was intro- 
duced in the carl) 
sixteenth century 
into America, where 
it is largely culti'vatcd to-day. Raw 
arc. used as cattle food, and the co^ccl 
is made into pies and preserves. GjI is 
pressed from the seeds. ^ 

Variant of older pompiou, .V;'. 

pompon, from L. pepO (acc. pfp • 

kind of largo melon, properly ntlj. '''1 
called because not eaten until it . , 

termination is altered to the dim. suHix -Aii.. 

pun [i] (pun), II. A play on words, 
cirUly of the same sound but different mean"'?; 
v.i. To make puns. (F. calcmboiir, U 
mots ; dquivogucr, faire dcs ‘'"‘‘■{",’'^,^11,. 

. A person may make a pun cnt.onajh 
and be surprised at_ the laughter 
his remark. Punning (pun '".S’ 1 

punnage (pun' aj, 11.), oi l 

making of puns has been called, m 
to be Ihe 'lowest form of w.h 
remark was made to a well-known p ^ 
(pun' stiir, II.) he punningly (p"',' "■■■ ,< 

adv.) replied, "Of course, } 'I v' 
foundation of wit, so must be the ■ j 

Origin doubtful ; but the J’lW , 
puitdigrion maybe a corruption of Ka"/ 
cavil, quibble. See punctilio. _ , . 

pun [2] (pun), v.t. To ram down ot F";. 
to mix (mortar, etc.) to a proper cou.m .f< .. . 
(F. cnfoncer 1) la hie, concasscr.) 

^ This is a technical term. '' 'if 

set up a .scaffold-pole in a hi! 

rubhli and loose earth into R'" 

it up .solid. They also pun n ‘ 

they \vork up tbc niiNturc b)' 

witii a piinner (pun' f r, ».). 

Variant of poKii'f ( 3 j-' (-.i.v.’.ir. 

puna (poo' ml), 11. .'V Wca ri V. 
in the Andw ; moiintain-sidmivs. -/.j ,,, ,, 
This name is given to the mu ' t 
plateau between the two 
Cordillcra-s of Peru. The sickness that 
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from the difficulty of breathing in the 
rarefied atmosphere of the region is called 
puna by the natives. The piercing udnd that 
blows across the plateau is known as the 
puna-wind {n.). 

Peruvian word. 

pvmchL [i] (punsh), n. A tool either blunt 
or hollow with a sharp edge, used for stamping 
or perforating ; a machine in which such a 
tool is used ; an awl ; a tool or machine 
used to make impressions on dies or on some 
material ; a blow with the fist. v.t. To pierce ; 
to stamp ; to drive (cattle) ; to drive in 
(nails) ; to hit with the fist. (F. einporle- 
picce, poiiif 07 i, ialoche; percei', enfoncer, 
[rapper.) 



Punch. — ViiUon to a shipyard watching a moniter 
punchloK machine controlie<l by ene man. 


A punch is used by carpenters to drive a 
nail-head below the surface. Leather workers 
and metal workers make holes in their 
material with a punch. In die-sinking, a 
hardened piece of steel, with the design 
projecting from its - 
face, is used to make 
impressions on the 
dies. The punch in ' 
a machine usually 
consists of a short 
but strong steel rod, 
one end of which is ' 
shaped lor its par- 
ticular use, the other 
fitting into a socket , 
m the machine. 

Schoolboj’s often ) 
punch each other. A i 
bo.ver can give a hard . 
punch even when 
wearing glo\'cs. In 
America, to punch 
cattle is to drive or 
prod them on with a 
weapon like a punch. 



Punch. — The punebe* 
thown are 1, «teel; 2* 
bell; 3, centre ; 4, hol- 
low; 5 and 7« ticket; 
and 6» htackimith's. 


One who punches, cither \%-ith an instri 
meiit or with the fist, is a puncher (piinsh'e: 
>!.). The tool or machine that punches may als 
b- so called. In America, a cowboy may 1 ; 
called a puncher, this term being short fc 


cow-puncher. A punching-ball (punsh' ing 
bawl, n.) gives the best and safest practice 
for punching with the fists. 

Abbreviation of puvdteori. In the sense of 
hitting with the fist punch is said to be a corrup- 
tion of punish. Syn. ; v. Bore, drill, perforate, 
puncture, thump. 

punch. [2] (punsh), n. A mixed drink, 
generally consisting of some spirit or wne 
as a basis, with water, lemon, spice, and 
sugar. (F. punch, grog 1 

There are many kinds of punch, as, for 
exampie,whisky-punch, brandy-punch, claret- 
punch and milk-punch, but sugar, lemon, and 
nutmeg are essential to all. It is generally 
mixed in and served with a ladle from a 
punch-bowl (;;.), and is best when taken hot. 

Perhaps a sailors’ abbreviation of puncheon 
[2]. Wrongly derived from Hindi pcinch five. 

Punch [3] (punsh), h. The chief actor 
in the puppet-show of Punch and Judy. 
(F. polichinelle.) 

The quaint antics of IMr. Punch, with his 
hunchback and large hooked nose, are familiar 
to everj'one. His full name is Punchinello, by 
some supposed to be derived from the name 
of an ugly Itahan actor, Puccio d’Aniello. 

Short for Punchinello, a corruption of Ital. 
Pulcinello dim. of pulcino young chicken, lad, 
doll, from L. pullus a young animal. See pullet. 
Ital. Cl is pronounced chi as in chimney, but the 
shortened form Punch is possibly influenced by 
provincial E. punch fat. See punch [4]. 

punch [4] (punsh), n. A short, fat man ; 
a stoutly-built cart-horse. (F. potissah, 
couriaud, gros cheval.) 

This word is seldom used to-day. Pepys in 
his diarj' for .April 30th, 16C9, writes ; " I did 
hear them cal! their fat child punch, which 
pleased me mightily, that word being become 
a word of common use for all that is thick 
and short." 

The Suffolk punch is a breed of sturdy, 
heavily-built draught-horses. 

Possibly akin to Punch [3]. 

puncheon [r] (pun' shun), n. A short, 
upright post forming part of a roof frame, 
or used to support the roof of a mine gallery'. 
(F. dtai.) 

M.E. punchoii, O.F. poinson bodkin, awi, 
king-post, from h.punclid (acc. -on-cm] pricking, 
pricker, from piiiictus, p.p. of puiigcre to prick. 

puncheon [2] (pun' shun), 11. A liquid 
measure; a large cask. {F. piece, fiit.) 

A puncheon, like a butt or pipe, is not a 
definite measure, but may be made to contain 
anything from seventy-two to one hundred 
and twenty’ gallons. 

The s.amc as puncheon [il, from O.F. poinson, 
the name being probably given from the mark 
stamped on the cask. 

puncher (punsh' er), n. One who punches. 
See under punch [1]. 

Punchinello (pirn chi nel' o), 71. A 
grote.squo character in Italian comedy, who 
was the prototvpc of Punch. (F. polichinelle.) 

See Punch (3]'. 
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punctate (pungk' tat), adj. Marked with 
points, dots, or spots. (F. tacliete.) 

This word is used of parts of plants or 
animals covered with tiny rounded spots, or 
marked as if they had been pricked with a 
pin. Such marking is called punctation (pungk 
ta' shun, «.). Doctors speak of a rash bn the 
skin, which consists of small raised spots, as 
punctiform (pungk' ti form, adj.). 

A p.p. formation from L. punchim point, from 
punchis, p.p. of ptmgere to prick. 

punctilio (pungk til' i 6), n. A nice point, 
especially in behaviour, ceremony, or pro- 
ceeding ; a scruple, pi. punctilios (pungk 
til' i 6z). (F. poiniille, ceremome, fagoiis.) 

A freemason observes faithfully the 
punctilios of his craft. We may say a person 
is punctilious (pungk til' i us, adj.) in perform- 
ing his duties if he is careful never to omit 
even a small detail. One who is punctilious 
in his behaviour is precise or strict in 
observing the small points of etiquette. 

Strict observance of punctilio is punc- 
tiliousness (pungk til' i us nes, n.). It would, 
bo behaving over punctiliously (pungk til' i 
lis li, adv.) to wait for an introduction before 
telling our next - door neighbour that a 
burglar had just climbed in at an upstair 
window. 

Ital. punligho or Span, punlillo, dim. of Ital., 
Span, punlo point = L. pitnclttm. 

punctual (pOngk' tu al), adj. Particular 
in keeping appointments ; observant in all 
matters of time ; done or happening e.xactly 
at the right or agreed time ; in geometry', 
relating to a point. (F. exact, ponctxtel.) 

A boy who is never late for school during 
the term is punctual. A landlord expects 
punctual payment of rent from his tenants. 

In geometry, the co-ordinates drawn to 
determine the position of a given point are 
called the punctual co-ordinates. 

An old saying has it that punctuality (pungk 
tu al' i ti, 71.) is the soul of business. It is 
quite true that it is very difficult for one 
who does not do all he has to do punctually 
(pungk' tu al li, adv.), or at the right time, to 
succeed in business or anything else. 

O.F. povctucl, from L.L. puticltwlis, from D. 
puvclum point. 

punctuate (pungk' tu at), v.f. To break 
up into sentences or clauses, etc., by means 
of stops ; to interrupt (with) ; to emphasize. 

(F. poitctuer, cvtremeler.) 

The ancients did not often punctuate their 
writing, but went on, sentence after .sentence, 
without c\'en a break between words. To- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century Aldo 
Manuzio, a Venetian printer, regularly 
punctuated his books, and tlie system has 
continuetl practically unchanged in kurope 
until to-day. Figuratively, an .audience may 
be said to punctuate .a speech with cheers, 
or a bully to punctuate bis taunts with 
kicks. . . 

The art of punctuation (pungk tu a shun, 
n.) is important for all of us who want to 
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write or read correctly. Punctuative (pungk' 
tu a tiv, adj.) means serving for punctu.ation. 
An account of the history and rules of 
punctuation will be found on page Ivii. 

L.L.pioictim/as, p.p. otpioic/Kfirctodistinguidi 
bj' points (puncta). 

punctuin (pungk' turn), 71. A small spot 
of colour ; a point, speck, or dot. p!. 
puncta (pungk' ta). (F. pohit, tache.) 



Punclum.— A ladjbird. wilh one punciuro on 
winK-cB.e (left), nnd a butterfly with winst merHeo 
by many puncta. 

This word is used in a large number of 
anatomical phrases. The punctum caecii 
(pungk' trim se' kiim, n.), for e.vample, is - 
blind spot of the eye, A sma 1 pit or spot 
such as a small pit on the skm 5.” ‘ , 

pox, is knorvn as a punctule (piingk hm 
'The bodies of many insects and the ik'> 
of some flowers arc punctulatc ,, 

lat, adj.), or marked a,,-!,, 

spots, 'This punctulation (pungk tu la s 
7 t.) is often very beautiful. 

k. = point, See point. ,. . . 

puncture (pungk' chur), 71. 

or wound made by pricking; <^>'0 
making this. v.t. 'To prick so .as to per ■ ■ 

to pierce ivith something sharp. ■ 
receive a puncture. (F. piqure, P . . 

perforation: trouer, perforcr. poncliom. 

^^UiiTwmd is now. generally used of tnoT^ 
vehicle or cycle tires, balloons, and ■ 
things that arc blown up with 
It is also the word '>=>--d.by doct^^for.j^ 
small incision to let out t.',' ■ Ani'J; 

.speaking of small wounds. 
insects puncture the trees. In ^ . j. 
.sense, a person may A L 

fallacy or a belief, meaning "‘j-rkin-. 

it as lie might clcstrov a *’> ^.i j, 

k. piiiictura, vcrb.if n. fi'O”' I'' /' yi- 
piwet-ns) to prick. .Sv.v.; f. I 
^ pundit (pf.n' (lit), 71, A Hin In 

Indian law, pliilosopliy, and 

man of deep le.aniing ; one who prrtu 

to be wise. (F. pandit.) , 

Among officiate m Indi.i. <hc w< ^ 

is often used for a native 
who penetrates f® , .yi."" 
Kurojie.aiis are barred. 1 o say ih'* • ! j,, . 

is a piiiidit is often a btimoroiis r.. 
that be is, or profes'-e? to lie, ati cnJ k 
llmdi p-nuht. Saiek. p.xmhta b im d 
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pvingent {pun' jent), adj. Sharp ; affect- 
ing the senses of taste, smell, or touch with a 
pricking or acrid sensation ; sharp; stinging; 
caustic. (F. -piquant, dcre, mordant.) 

The pungent gases that arise in coal-mines 
may cause great distress to , the miners. 
People who have lived in hot climates 
usually enjoj' dishes flavoured with a pungent 
sauce. Leaves that end in hard, sharp points 
are sometimes said to be pungent. A speaker 
or- writer who -.uses pungent or satirical 
language,' is often" very amusing. 

Smoke acts pungently (pun' jent li, adv.) 
on the membranes of the nose and throat. 
A politician who speaks pungently attracts 
a number of supjjorlers. Cayenne pepper, 
a biting north-east wind, and the humour 
of Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881), all have the 
quality of pungency (pun' jra si. «.). 

L. pungeiis -{zee:' -citi-em), pres. p. of pttngere 
to prick. Poignant is a doublet. 

Pixnic (pu'nik), fldy. Of or relating to the 
people of Carthage ; figuratively, untrust- 
worthy or treacherous, n. The language of 
these people. (F. punique, diloyal.) 

In the third and second centuries b.c„ 
Caithage, the great Phoenician city in north 
Africa, was the commercial rival of Rome. 
The three Punic Wars waged between 264 b.c. 
and 146 B.C., resulted in the supremacy 
of Rome and the fall of her rival. 

The Romans claimed that the Carthaginians 
never kept their promises, and coined the 
phrase. “ Punic faith,” to express their dis- 
trust of the enemjn To-day we sometimes 
speak of a broken promise as a Punic promise. 

L. Pnnicus, from Poenus a Carthaginian, 
Cr. Phoinix Phoenician. 

piminess (pu' ni nes), n. The state of 
being puny. See under puny. 

punish (pCin' ish), v.i. To cause fsomeonej 
to suffer for a fault or offence ; to inflict a 
judicial penalty on ; to inflict a penalty for ; 
to chastise, handle severely : to distress. 
(F. punir, ch&tier, malmener.) 

It is necessary to punish a child for dis- 
oljedience. A judge punishes a thief by 
sentencing him to a term of imprisonment. 
in civilized countries it is the custom to 
punish theft in order to protect the property 
of individuals from their lawless neighbours. 

A boxer is said to punish his opponent if he 
mins hca\'5' blows on his body. To punish 
a horse is to urge it on with spurs or the 
whip. 

The penalty a person has to pay when he 
or she has done wTong or has committed a 
punishable (pun' ish :ihl, adJ.) offence is 
punishment (pun' ish m6nt. «.). We speak, 
ngumtiyel^-, of the punishment received bj' 
the losing side in a football match. The 
punishability (pun ish a bil' i ti. «.) or 
punishableness (pun' ish ahl nis, u.) of an 
offence is a matter for decision by authority. 
A punisher (piin' ish cr, ii.) is anyone dr 
nnytfung tliat punishes, as, for example, 
a hard task, or a hard taskmaster. 


An action that inflicts puni.sbment is 
punitive (pu' ni tiv, adj.). Great Britain has 
often had to send punitive expeditions 
against tribes that have harassed her frontiers. 
Judges, magistrates, and heads of schools 
haa'e punitoiy (pu' ni to ri, adj.) powers. 

Sr.E. piinischen, from F. puniss-ant, pres. p. 
of L. piinlre to punish, from L. poena penalty, 
Gr. poine fine, penalty. See pain, pine [2]. 

punk (pungk), n. Rotten wood in the 
heart of a tree , touchwood. (F. amadou.) 

Punk is due to the action of a fungus. 
When dry it serves as tinder. An artificial 
punk, called amadou, is used to explode 
fireworks. It is made by soaking the boletus 
in a solution of saltpetre and drying it. 

Perhaps Xorth American Indian piinft powder, 
or a variant of spunk (tinder). 

punkah (pung' ka), n. A large fan slung 
from the ceiling and worked by a cord, 
an Indian hand-fan. Another form is punka 
(pung' ka). (F. grand dventail.) 

. Punkahs have long been used in India 
and other hot countries for producing a 
current of air. They are now sometimes 
replaced by the small electric fan. 

Hindi pankha fan. 

punner (pun' dr), n. A tool for ramming 
earth into a hole, or concrete into a mould, 
(F. kie, batte ) 

See pun [2). 

puimet (pun' et), n. A shallow basket 
used for flowers or fruit. (F. petit panier.) 

Perhaps from E. dialect pun pound [i] and 
dim. suffix -el. 


punster (pun' stdr), 11. One who makes 
puns. See under pun [ij. 



Punl. — A vunt, or ibanoW'drnueht boat, of ibe type 
used by vportsmeo in buntins wild duck. 


punt [i] (punt), K. An oblong, flat- 
bottomed boat, used in shallcnv waters. 
v.t. To propel (a boat) with a pole ; to carry 
in a punt. v.i. To propel a punt by poling ; 
to travel in a punt. (F. bachot; conduire 
tin bachot.) 

A punt IS usually moved by pushing 
against the bottom of the stream with a long 
pole, although oars may be used. One who 
punts or propels a boat with a pole is a 
punter {pdnt'er. «.), puntist (punt' ist, »i.) or 
puntsman (punts' man, «,). 

A punt-gun (n.) is a breech-loading shot- 
gun of large bore, used in a punt for shooting 
ducks and other waterfowl. The gun is 
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PUNT 


PUPPET 


usually mounted on a swivel,- so - that ‘the 
user, who lies flat in the-punt, shall not feel 
the recoil. It fires a heavy charge of large 
shot, and a single round may bag many birds. 

A.-S., from L. ponio a kind of Ganlisk vessel 
used for transport, also a pontoon of Celtic 
origin ; cp. pontoon. 

punt [2] (punt), v.i. To stake against the 
bank in baccarat, faro, ombre,- and other 
card games, n. A point in the game of faro. 
(F. ponier.) 

In the present colloquial use, to punt 
generally means to gamble or bet; especially 
to bet on a horse, a punter (punt'er, n.) being 
one who makes such a bet. . . • 

F. pouter to punt (cp. panic punter), from Span. 
p>tnto point, pip on cards, L. punctum point. 

punt [3} (punt), v.i. To kick (a football) 
before it reaches the ground after dropping 
it from the hands. 11. A Itick made thus. 

This word is used specially in Rugby foot- 
ball. A goal cannot be scored from a punt. 

Perhaps akin to E. dialect bunt to kick ; cp. 
butt and put. 

puntsman (punts' man). For this word 
see under punt [i]. 

punty (pOn' ti), n. This is another form 
of pontil See pon til. 

puny (pu' n\),adj. Feeble; tiny; poorly 
dev'eloped ; minor ; petty. (F. mesguin, 
mtevre, chdlif, petit, nisignifianl.) 

A puny child fills us with pity. - We may 
say a book of poems is puny if it is of little 
literary importance. A puny effort is feeble 
and half-hearted. The comparative is punier 
(pQ' ni 6r), and the superlative puniest (pu' 
ni 6st), 'The state of being puny is puniness 
(pu ' ni ncs, n.). 

A doublet of puisne. See puisne. SvN.: 
Diminutive, feeble, small, tiny, weak. Ant. ; 
Great, large, robust. 

pup (pfip), 11. A puppy, a young seal. 
(F. petit chicn, petit pitoguc.) 

Short for puppy. 



Pup^ Puplie of tho hive bee. THcec epedmeot 
*rc hitbly mBcniltej. 

pupa (pfi' p.V), II. An insect in the third 
st.-igc of development ; a chry.-;nli-;. p!. pupae 
(pu' pe). (F piipe. dirysatiile, nymphr.). 

The piip.a has already passed tbroa.gb the 
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states of being an egg and a larva or grub. 
In the pupal (pu'.pal. adj.) stage, some insects 
like the dragon-fly, live an active life, but 
most are. in, a sleeplike state, without legs or 
wings imtil they burst forth as perfect insects. 

. An insect , is pupiparous (pu pip' ar us, 
adj.) if The young are already in the pupal 
stage when bom. - An insect that devours the 
pupae of other insects is said to be pupivorous 
(pu piv'.or.us, adj.). 

L. == doll, girl, -puppet, Scm. of piipus hoy, 
child. See puppy. 

pupil [1] (pu' pil), n. One, especially a 
j'oung person, receiving instruction from 
a teacher ; in law, a boy below fourteen 
or a girl below twelve who is under the care 
of a guardian. (F. iHive, pitpille.) 

Children at school are pupils of that . 
school and are in a state of pupilage (pu ' pil 
aj, «.) or pupilship (pu' pi! ship, n.). In a 
legal sense, pupilage .. means the .stafe of 
being a ward. Both a scholar and a child 
under the care of a guardian arc in a pupilary 
(pu' pil a ri, adj.) position. 

Formerly, one who took pupils was said 
to pupilize (pu' pil iz, v.i.), and to pupilize 
(v.t.) a person was to teach or coach him. 
This word is seldom hoard to-day. One 
who lias the opportunity of gaining experi- 
ence as a teacher while going on witii Iiis 
or her own studies is called a pupil-teacher 
()!.). Pupilarity (pu pi lar' i ti, n.j is a ferm 
now used only in Scots Jaw, and dmolcs 
the period in a boy’s life before ho rcache-s 
fourteen, and in a girl's before she is t'velve. t 
O.F. pitpile, from L. pi'ipilliis, pupilla n iwird, 
dim’, of pnpiis, pupa boy, girl. 

pupil [2} (pu' pii),'«. Tiic dark spot at the 
centre of the eye. [P. pitpille,) 

The' pupil is a transparent circular ojiening 
covered by tlic cornea in front. Us size can 
be altered by the iris, whicli contracts wjien 
the light is strong and opens when it is weak. 
The muscles associated with the pupil arc 
pupillary (pu' pil a ri, adj.). An instrument 
used by surgeons for measuring the size of 
the pupil of the eye. or the distance between 
the two pupils is called a pupillometer (pu 
pi lorn' (: ter, n.). The art of niaUing sucli a 
measurement is pupillometry (pn pi foin'c (ri. 
ti.) Eye-Iiko m.arkings on feathers, or fur, if 
characterized by a dark, ccntml .spot, are .said 
to be pupilled (pfi' pild, adj.). or pupillate 

ipn' pil fit. ad/.). , „ , - 

1 .. pnpillii {see niinil ti]i. so called from Itie 
small image nr "haliy" seen in if. 

pupipnro-UB (pfi pip' ar ns). For fins 
word, and pupivorous, see under pupa, 
puppot(pCip'f:t), 11. A small doll sns[!entl(;d 
and moved by wires to imitate the actions 
of living per.son.s ; a in.arionette; figtiralivcly. 
one whose actions are controlled by ;imithi'r. 
tl-'. mnii'jnell', lamhoeh'.) 

Louis Xni of Fnmce (if.oi-ij) <.«d; 
little interest in the government of Ins 
comitrv, but allowed himself to Ir-come tin- 
pupiK-t of his niinisttT, Catrlinnl Kichehen. 
v.ho governed in his name. 


PUPPY 


PURBLIND 


A number of the 
puppets used in the 
puppet-shows . {n.pl.), 
which were once a 
fashionable amuse- 
ment, can be seen. in 
London at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 
These little figures had 
jointed limbs and were 
suspended by wires 
from above the stage. 

The dialogue of the 
puppet-play (n.) was 
spoken by a person 
or persons concealed 
behind the stage and 
the movements of the 
little figures were con- 
trolled by a puppet- 
player {«.), who was 
also hidden. 

The art of puppetry 
(pup' et ri, «.), or 
acting by puppets, 
which gave us the 
familiar Punch and 
Judy show, probably 
originated in Italy. 
The Italians still have 
a •flourishing puppet- 
theatre (n.) and shows 
are sometimes given 
in London. In a fig- 
urative sense, any mas- 
querade or artificial 
action or behaviour is 
called puppetry, 

A valve controlled 
by a spring that is 
lifted bodily by steam- 
pressure instead of 
turning on a hinge, is 
called by engineers a 
puppet- valve («.), or 
puppet-clack (ii.). 

M.E. popct, O.F. pan- 
pcite, alun to F. poupie 
doll, from L. pu{p)pa 
girl, doll. See pupa. 



Puppet. — A raintaUire theatre with puppets as- 
actors and assistants manipulating the puppets 
from a platform above the staee. 


second meaning is 
from O.F. poupin trim, 
foppish, from assumed 
L. p ii p I me s, from 
piiptis. 

pur-. An old prefix 
retained in the making 
of such words as pur- 
chase, pursue, purport,. 
etc. 

O.F. pitr-, F. pour-, 
L. por- = pro for. 

Puraua (pu ra'na), 
n. A Sanskrit poem. 

In Sanskrit litera- 
ture there are a 
number of poems 
called Puranas, which 
were written hundreds 
of years ago by priests. 
The Puranic (pu ra, 
nik, adj.) poems des- 
cribe the mighty deeds 
of the Hindu gods, and 
in some cases contain 
instructions as to how 
the gods are to be 
worshipped. 

Sansk. = ancient, 
from pura formerly. 

Purbeck (per' b6k), 
n. A building stone 
quarried in the Isle of 
Purbeck, Dorsetshire. 
(F. pierre de Purbeck.) 

Purbeck should pro- 
perly be called Pur- 
beck limestone («.). It 
is' a hard stone used 
for building and pav- 
ing. The Purbeckian 
(per bek' i an, adj.) 
beds in which it occurs 
are the most recent of 
the J urassic system of 
rocks- A greyish-green 
limestone, used in 
ornamental architec- 
ture, also quarried 
from these beds, is 


puppy (piip' i), «. A young dog ; figura- 
tively, a bumptious youth. (F. petit chien, 
faqtttu, impertinent.) 

A puppy is both lovable and delightful, 
but tile land of young man to whom 
the term is applied has neither of those 
qualities. The state of a dog before it is 
full grown is puppyhood (pup' i hud, «.) or 
puppydom (pup' i dom, n.). Puppies are 
sometimes called puppy-dogs {n.pl.). 

A silly, conceited young fellow may be 
said to bo puppyish (pup' i ish, adj.). His 
affectation and bumptious ways are puppyism 
(pup' i izm, «.). A fop with no idea beyond 
dress and pleasure may be said to be puppy- 
headed (adj.). 

F. poupie doll, puppet, from L. pupa, 
puppa a girl, a doll, from piipus boy. The 


known as Purbeck marble («.). 

purblind (per' blind), adj. .Near-sighted; 
seeing dimly; lacking' clear perception.; 
obtuse. (F. myope, dmoussS.) 

The opening words of Tennyson’s " Geraint 
and Enid ■’ in " Idylls of the King " are : — 

'* O purblind- race of miserable men. 

How many among us -at' this very hour 
Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves. 
By taking true for false, or false for tnie ! " , 
A very -dull-witted person might be said 
to be nurblind ;' his purblindness (per' blind 
nes, ni) woufd be an obstacle in the way of 
his advancement. Those tradesmen who 
purblindly (per' blind li, adv.) refuse to take 
note of modem developments in business 
methods, are likely to be outstripped by 
more enterprising rivals. 
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PURCHASE 


PURPLE 


For pure-blind, that is. purely, entirely blind, 
the meaning having been changed through 
association with pore, partly blind Irom poring 
over a book. An early spelling is poreblhtd. 
Syn. • Dense, dull, m5-opic, obtuse. Ant. : 
Acute, clear-sighted, perceptive. 

prurchase (per' chas). v.i. To buy ; to 
acquire by labour, experience, sacrifice, etc. ; 
to raise or move by means of a pulley, lever, 
capstan, etc. n. The act of buying ; that 
which is bought , annual value , leverage, or 
other mechanical advantage ; an appliance 
supplying this. (F. acheter, acqudrir, hisscr, 
lever ; achat, enipletie, valeur, moment, palan.) 

We can purchas'e most of the necessities 
of life in shops , but there are certain im- 
portant things, such as health and happine.ss, 
that are not purchasable (per' chas abl, adj.), 
or able to be bought for money. In a figura- 
tive sense, we say that a military victory 
was heavily purchased, that is, the casualties 
were numerous. For most people ease in 
old age can be purchased only through years 
of toil. A house that should fetch in the 
market twenty times its annual rent, is said 
to be worth twenty years’ purchase. 

Contestants in a 
tug of war know the 
necessity of obtain- 
ing a good purchase, 
both • on the rope, 
and on the ground 
If they failed to do 
chis the}’ rvould be 
speedily beaten. 

Capstans and blocks 
are types of pur- 
chases used by 
sailors for hauling 
or hoisting heavy 
objects. In law, any 
method of acquiring 
property other than 
by inheritance, js termed purchase. 

Commissions in the British Army, ex- 
cluding the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers, could fonncrly be bought and had 
a regulation market price. A young man 
became an officer by purchasing a com- 
mission, and later rose to a higher rank by 
.means of purchase, as this system was cailca. 

. The purchase system («.) was a survival 
from the d.ays when official positions of all 
kinds Were sold, and not awarded on grounds 
of merit. It was abolished after bitter 
opposition in 1871. 

A purchaser (per' chas <-r. ».) is one who 
purchases, and purchase-money (n ) is a 
price paid or promised to be paid for a 
purchase. 

M E. purchasnt, from O.F. purchaerr to seek 
eagerly, from pur- (= h. pro), chaccr (F. clinsscr) 
to cliaie. Sv.v. ■ e. Acquire, buv, obtain, procure. 
Ant. ; e. Sell. 

purdnh (per' da), ti. A curtain, c-pecially 
one for .screening Indian women from sight; 
the custom of thusscchuling women ; acolton 
or other cloth used for curtains. 



Purcha«r.“~Block« and 
tacklcf wbteh increave 
power and stve ireafer 
purchase. 


In India, women of rank are carefully 
hidden by purdahs from the eyes of men. 

Hindustani, Pers. pardah curtain. 

pure (pur), adj. Unmixed ; free from 
anything that impairs or contaminates ; 
innocent ; spotless ; sheer ; absolute ; in 
music, without roughness, discordant quality, 
etc. (F. pur, innocent, sank laclw, franc, vrai', 
pur.) 

This word has many shades of meaning, 
but all are concerned in some way with the 
idea of being unmixed. Pure gold, for 
instance, consists of gold and nothing else. 
It contains no impurities, and no foreign 
matter. Pure air, pure drinking water, and 
pure food are essential to health. A mistake 
made through pure ignorance is due solely 
to ignorance, and is usually a pardonable 
mistake. 

The purest and noblest knight of King 
Arthur’s court was Sir Galahad, who was the 
only one qualified b}^ pureness (pur' nes, n.) 
of mind to succeed in the Quest of the 
Hoi)' Grail. In the following extract from 
Tennyson’s poem, “ Sir Galahad.” the 5-oung 
knight is supposed to be speaking : — 

My good blade carves the casques of men. 

My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten. 
Because my heart is pure. 

A pure note in music is one that is perfectly 
in tune, and has no harshness or disconi. 
In ancient Greek grammar, astern ending witii 
a vowel ; a vowel preceded by another vowel , 
and a consonant not combined witii anof her. 
are all said to be pure. When we emphasire the 
pureness of a person’s intentions, or niolivcs, 
we call .attention to the fact tliat tlicy arc 
free from anything base or unworthy. 

Pure science is theoretical science, as 
distinguished from practical or .applied 
science, in wliich technical, economic, and 
other considerations arc mixed up with those 
that arc purely (pur' li, adv ), or solely, 
scientific. 

O.F. pur, fern, pure, from L. piiriir ; cp. bans!:. 
ptl to cle.an. Syn. : Clean, giiiltic.ss, innocent, 
unadulterated, unpolluted. Ant.: Ailulteratcd, 
defiled, foul, sullied, larnislied. 


purfie (pii rii), n. A thick soup, con.sisting 
of vegetables, etc., boiled to a pul)) and 
strained. (F. purde.) 

F.-=niash.pulii,fem.[).i).ol/^»)rr tomaltt-pmc. 


purflo (per' il). To decorate with an 
orn.amcnt.al border. ». An tirra'iineiit.i! 
Ixirdcr ; an enibroidercd ctlge. (k. It './ret : 
Usird. hordure dr btoderie.) , - 

This word is now archaic. In tfOlliic 
nrcliitcctiirc stoueworl; is s.aid to lie piiiTb d 
when it has a delicate tr.'irery ri.-.- niblini: 
einfiroiderv or laccvork at its edge. 'fhe 
purfiing fper' tlim:, ».) on a violin or other 
stringed imisiral iiistruiiieiit is .an inliid 
iKiriler near the edge, Fo puitic a violin i'> to 
inlnv it with .such a bouhr 
O.'F. porflrr, (rf.ni /.v ■ - (I,, f ’/f ' • ’ 

AVI'.! Or ornament wilti ll^iiaads (/!/, (tmn I^. 
7/11 ml. 
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PURGATION 


PURIM 


purgation (pur ga' sMn), v. The act of 
cleansing, purifying, or purging. (F. pttrifi- 
cation, purgation.) 

Among Roman Catholics, the process of 
purification undergone by the souls of the 
dead in Purgatory is known as purgation. 

A purgative (per' ga tiv, n.) is 
a strong aperient, hamng a 
purgative Ifldj.), or purging 
action. 

O.F. purgacion, from 'L.purgatid 
(acc. -on-em). Sse purge. 

purgatory (per' ga to ri, n. 

A place or state of spiritual 
.cleansing by temporary suSering. 
cdj. Purifying. (F. ;pt!rgafot>e.^ 

According to the teaching of 
the Roman Catholic Church, the 
souls of the faithful are cleansed 
from sin in a place called pur- 
gatory', until they are fit to enter 
the Presence of God. A poetical 
and imaginative description of 
purgatory comprises the second 
part of Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy." This contains an 
account of the purgatorial (per 
ga tor' i al, adj.) suSerings 
undergone by those paying 
temporal puiiishment for sin. 
Figuratively, any place or state of suffering 
or e.\piation may be called a purgatory. 

L.L. purgatSri'um, from ptirgaldrius tending 
to cleanse. Sec purge. 

purge (perj), v.t. To cleanse or purify, 
either physically or spiritually ; to remove 
by a process of cleansing ; to clear (of 
suspicion, etc.) ; to atone for ; to cause 
(waste food-matter, etc.) to pass from the 
body. II. .An aperient ; the act of purging. 
(F. purifier, r.eitoyer, purger d'accusatiou, 
purger; purgalif, purge.) 

Except in medicine this word is generally' 
used figuratively. For instance, the strict 
administration 'of justice, combined with 
efficient police action, may' purge a district 
of crime. Purgatory in Roman Catholic 
theology is a place in which the stains of 
sin are purged from the souls of the 
faithful. In law, to purge an offence is to 
expiate it. 

In iG-tS the House of Commons witnessed 
a high-handed and illegal proceeding ever 
since known as “ Pride’s Purge.” This was 
the expulsion of the majority' of members of 
the iJDng Parliament by Colonel Pride and a 
b<^y of soldiers, because of their sy'mpathies 
with Charles I. After the House had— from 
the point of licw of the Puritans- — been 
purged of Royalists, only sixty members 
were left. Thck: are known as the " Rump." 

In a more worthy sense, Savonarola (1452- 
dS), the groat religious and political leader, 
may be said to have aspired to be the purger 
(perj' ir, k.) or purifier, of his Church and 
country. One of the twelve tasks by which 
Hercules won immortality', according to the 


Greek myrih, was ins purging (perj' ing, n.) or 
cleansing of the stables of King Augeas. The 
word purging {adj.) means either cleansing 
or purgative. 

O.F. purger, from L. piirgare purxgare) 
to make clean, from purus clean, agere to make. 


purify (pur' i fi), v.t. To make pure or 
clean ; to cleanse tcom sin ; to make clean 
by' a religious ceremony. (F. purifier.) 

" We purify water or remove foreign elements 
from it by passing it through a filter. Dis- 
tillation is also a means of purification (pur 
i fi ka' shun, n.) or cleansing. The festival of 
the Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
is held forty days after Christmas, in the 
Roman Catholic and Eastern Churches. It 
also commemorates the presentation of the 
Child Jesus in the Temple (St. Luke ii, 22-39). 
It is also called Candlemas. 

A purificator (pur' i fi ka tor, n.) is a 
small piece of white linen used to wipe the 
chalice and paten at Mass. Anything having 
power to purify is purificatory (pur i fi ka' 
to ri, adj.), and a person or thing that 
purifies, especially a machine for purifying 
liquids, or separating foreign elements from a 
substance, is called a purifier (pur' i fi er, «.). 

F. purifier, from L. purificare, from purus 
clean, -ficare {— facer e in compounds) to make. 

Purim (pur' im), n. A Jewish festival 
held about March ist, to commemorate the 
frustration of Haman’s plot. (F. purim.) 

The book of Esther relates the e.xciting 
story of a plot by Haman. the Grand Vizier 
of Persia, to exterminate the Jews and seize 
their property. Esther, a Jewess and wife 
of King Ahasuerus (the Xerxes of history), 
saved her people, and Haman was hang'ed 
on the gallows that he built for the execution 
of Esther’s kinsman. Mordecai. The latter 
became the next Grand Vizier, and us^ his 
influence to aid the Jews in destroying the 
faction that had plotted against thern. 




, 


v-.-r 





Pur^e.- — Chiitl dnvtns tlie Ir&ders and money ebansen frotn the 
Templet ihu* purgme it of their pretence. 
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PURL 


In Jewish communities throughout the 
world the feast of Purim is still celebrated, 
according to Biblical law (Esther ix, 17-32), 
with much joy and feasting. The religious ■ 
part of the festival is largely patriotic and 
includes a reading from Esther, 

Heb. pur lot, pi. purim. 

, purist (pur"* ist), n. An advocate of 
extreme purity, especially in language. (F 
puriste.) 

Barbarisms, colloquialisms, cliches, jour- 
nalese, and slang are abhorrent to the literary 
purist. The person who affects purism (pur' 
izm, 11.), or over-scrupulous correctness of 
style is usually vigorous in his criticisms of 
the writings of others. TJie puristic (pur is' 
tik, adj.) or puristical (pur is' tik al. adj.) 
writer is most fasticlious in his choice of 
rvords, and pedantic in his application of the 
rules of grammatical construction.' 

From F. puriste, from pure and -isie (E. -fsl) 
suffix of holding or practising a theory. 

Puritan (pur' i tan), n. One of the early 
Protestant party in England which sought 
to simplify religion, and demanded stricter 
standards of behaviour ; any 
later adherent of similar 
principles; a person with 
very strict views about religion 
and conduct, adj. Of or re- 
lating to the Puritans; severe 
in religion and morals. (F. 
purilain.) 

A section of the clergy in 
Tudor times, who objected to 
the pomp and ceremony of 
Church v/orship, were the 
original Puritans, They re- 
garded the reformation of the 
Church under Elizabeth as 
inadequate, and sought to 
abolish the pomp and cere- 
mony that survived in 
worship. Their contention 
was that Church .services 
should contain no rites un- 
authorized by the Scriptures, 

Many people joined the 
party, and during the oppres- 
sion 'of those holding Puritan 
views some of the Puritans 
.sailed to America and 
founded New England. Under 
Cromwell, England had a 
Puritan government, and one of its officials, 
John Milton (idoS-y.f), the poet, will Ik 
remembered a-S the grc.atcst of all Puritans. 

A much more typical Puritan was the gre.-it 
nllegori.st John 'Bunyari (lOjS-SS). 

NVe really do these reformers an injustice 
when wc describe a narroie-mindcd or 
hypocritically self-righteous person as haying 
a puritanic (pur i tan' ik, adj.), or puritanicaf 
(pfir i tan' ik al, adj.) outlook; hut these 
words arc now used chiefly in this i!cpri’«:ia- 
tory sense. The straight laced who 

now affects puritan standards. ti-iuP to 


Puriten.— Puritan maiden of 
Nc*e England in ibe aerenleenlh 
century. 


frown puritanically (pur i tan' ik al li, adv.) on. 
all harmless pleasures. Puritanism (pur' i tan 
izm, n.) means the spirit or beliefs of the 
original Puritans, or else the puritanical tenets 
of those who affect great strictness in morals 
and religion. In the time of Cromwell the 
power of the government was exerted to 
puritanize (pur' i tan iz, v.t.) the Church. 
From_ purtly and suffix -an. Syn. ; Precisian, 
purity (pQr' i ti), n. The state of being 
pure or clean ; freedom from mixture with 
other substances ; wholcsomeness or inno- 
cence of mind. (F. puyele.) 

Copper of great purity is needed for 
electrical conductors. The Government em- 
ploys inspectors to test the purit3' of food 
sold to the public. The purity of a motive 
or purpose is its freedom from any selfish or 
wrong design. A speaker who pronounces 
words with unaffected clearness and correct- 
ness is said to possess purity of diction. 

M.E. pur{e)le, O-F, purte, from 1 -, piiritus 
(acc. -tdl-cm), from Purus pure. The i is due to 
the Latin word. Syn, ; Chastcncss, chaslitj', 
cleanness, simplicity, virtue. Ant. ; Foulness, 
i^lpurit3^ iincleanncss. 

purl [i] (perl), n. A> re- 
versed stitch in knitting ; a 
chain of small loops forming 
an ornamental edging ; a 
single loop of this, v.l. To 
knit with purl stitches ; to 
border with purls. (F. bordurc 
O! brodcric, cugreltirc ,' oigriicr, 
enter de brodcric.) ■ ■ 

By using purl and plain 
stitches aiternatcly or in 
groups, ribs arc formed on 
stocldngs and other knitted 
articles. The minute loops of 
cotton adorning the edge,? of 
jiillow lace arc also known n.s 
purls, and a lacc-inakcr is 
said to pnrl or border ffie 

r.. ; I edge when she makes flic 

A; ornamentation. 

The older form of ti. and e. 
was pir/e twist. Sometime.s 
associated withpcnr/fij. Perfiapt 
cornijilcd from f iir/ 7 c. See peatl 
fi], purl [4], purfle. 

, ,purl [2] (perl), ft. Hot brer 
mixed with gin, .spires and 
sugar; an infusion of ale, or 
beer, and wornnvood. (F. 
Hire I'pict'e.) 

I'erimps akin to F. perier to form pr.irl-likr 
globules or drops on the surlate ; cp. G. periru 
to Initiblc, form drops, sparkle. 

purl {.?] (perl). n.J. To flow with a gentle. 
muntturing .sound, as a .Mrerun. n. A soft 
ttuinnur; arijiple; an eddy. (I*, nuonuorr,* 
ftfiirmurr, ride.) 

Water pnrk- as it flowr. over a gravel tw-1, 
or when obstructions make it form eddn-s, 
fp. Swrd. dialt-cl pert.i to ril>ple. 
purl i.ii ({drl). r.i. To whirl round. 
an?l i. To turti i!p-<ide down ; to ovettuin. 

It. 'j he act of overturning; :t Iv-.avy f.iH ; a 





PURLIEU 


PURPORT 


cropper. {F. toimioyer, virer: renverser. 
bonlevcrser : boiileversement, chute, icroule- 
vient.'j 

This word is used chiefly in dialect or 
colloquially. A purler (perl' er, »i.) is a throw 
or blow that sends one head first. 

Perhaps akin to purl [i] ; cp. Ital. pirlare to 
twirl. Syn. : n. Cropper, header, spill, upset. 

purlieu (per' lu), n. An outlying part ; 
a haunt; (pi.) the neighbourhood or sur- 
roundings (of). (F. aleniours, voisinage.) 

William the Conqueror and his successors 
afiorested tracts of land, or turned them into 
royal game preserves, which were protected by 
strict forest laws. Certain, tracts of land 
on the borders of these forests were dis- 
afforested, and became known as the purlieus 
of the forests. They remained partly subject 
to the forest laws. 

The purlieus of St. Paul's Cathedral are 
St. Paul’s Churchyard and the neighbouring 
streets. The word also denotes the meaner 
parts of a district, or squalid streets near a 
rnain - thoroughfare. 

From O.F. puralee (= L. perambulattd a 
survey of boundaries), from O.F. pur = L. 
pro, and alee going (n.), altered to purlieu 
through confusion with lieu place. 

purlin' (per' lin), «. A horizontal timber 
resting' on the principal rafters of a roof. 
(F.payine.) 

■'•■A ro'of having a wide span is supported on 
triangular -trusses, called 'principal rafters, 
which are widely spaced. The purlins cross 
these and carry the ordinary rafters to which 
the roof covering is attached. Sometimes 
the ordinary rafters are not used, the purlins 
being set fairly close together and boarded 
over. 

A doubtful suggestion is that the origin is F. 
pur (= pour for) and ligne line. 

purloin (pur loin'), v.t. To steal ; to 
pUfer. v.i. To tliieve. (F. dSrober, souslraire, 
voter.) 

This word is generally used of petty 
theft, such as picking pockets. We might, 
however, say that a writer purloins other 
writers' ideas. A kleptomaniac is irresistibly 
impelled to purloin the property of other 
people. A thief, especially in this milder sense, 
IS a purloiner (pur loin'er, «.). 

JI.E. purtongen to put far away, remove, from 
O.V.purloignier to do away with, from pur {— L. 
pr 6 ), loin (L. tonge far ofl) hence, to keep at a 
distance, pilfer. Syn. : Pilfer, stcaf, thieve. 

purple (per' pi), adj. Of a blended red and 
blue colour, between crimson and violet ; 
of the colour of royal robes ; regal, v. This 
colour : a purple pigment or dye ; a purple 
robe, especially of an emperor, king, cardinal, 
etc. ; purpurin ; (pt.) swine fever, v.t. 

To make or dye purple, v.i. To become purple. 
(F. pourprd: pourpre; empourprer; s'eiii- 
pourprer.) 

The purple robes worn by the emperors 
of ancient Rome, were actually deep crimson 
in colour. The corresponding dye, known to 


the ancients as purple, or Tyrian purple, was 
obtained from certain whelk-like shell-fish 
(Murex and Purpura), and was also used as 
a rouge for the face, as ink, and as a colour 
in mural painting. It was expensive and 
greatly valued. Purple robes are still worn 
by British kings at their coronation, and the 
scarlet robes of cardinals are so called. 

A person of royal or very high birth is said 
to be bom in the purple, and a priest who is 
made a cardinal is said to be raised to the 
purple. Royal purple (n.) is a deep bluish- 
violet. In poetry, purple sometimes means 
blood-coloured or stained \vith blood, as in 
" Richard II " (iii, 3), where Shakespeare 
wrote figuratively of “the purple testament 
of bleeding war.” In a literal sense the dawn 



Purple. — ^The richly-coloured purple>«wperQr, a larye 
tpeaes of Brltiak butterfly, at rest on a crurnpled 
oak leaf. 


The purple emperor (n .) — A palura iris — is 
a large species of British butterfly, the male 
having richly-coloured wings with a purple 
lustre. Its green caterpillar has yellow-edged 
horns with red tips. The name purple-wort 
(«.) is applied to various plants that have 
purple flowers, leaves, or stems — such as the 
marsh cinquefoil, which bears clusters of 
purple flowers and red fruit. 

What is known as purple light {n.) is a 
glow ranging from pink to violet that appears 
after sunset, high above the spot where the 
sun has dropped below the horizon. Any- 
thing that is purplish (per' plish, adj.), or 
purply (per' pli, adj.), is of a colour resembling 
purple. 

M.E. purpre, from O.F. porpre, purpre, from 
L. purpura purple fish and dye, Gr. porphyra. 
from porphyrein to grow dark or stormy (of the 
sea), from phyrein to muc. 

purport {piir port', v. ; per' port, «.), v.i. 
To have as a meaning ; to state ; to.profcss; 
»i. Meaning ; purpose. (F. signifier, vouloir 
dire, pritendre ; sens, but.) 

when a statement seems perple.xing, we 
ask the speaker to e.xplain its purport or 
import. If we received a puzzling letter, 
whose origin we were not sure about, we 
might say that it purported to be written 
by the friend whose name it bore, but that 
the handwriting was certainly not his. A 
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PUBPOSE 


PURSE 


purportless {per' port les, adj.) remark or 
gesture is one which conveys no meaning. 

O.F. purporter to intend to show, to mean, 
from pur (= L. pro according to) porter to 
bring, carry, from L. portare. O.E. purport = 

E. noun ; cp. import for the meaning. Syn. ; 
n. Import, signification, tenor, v. Imply, profess. 

purpose (per' pus), n. An aim ; an 
object : intention ; design, v.t. To intend ; 
to plan. v.i. To have a purpose. (F. but, 
fins; intention, dcssein; se proposer; avoir 
dessein.) 

Public libraries are instituted for the 
purpose of making good literature and 
technical boolcs, etc., accessible to readers 
and students. Campers do not usually take 
a bread-knife with them to camp ; instead, 
they make a clasp-knife serve their purpose. 
When we start our holidays we generall3' 
purpose visiting all the places of interest in 
the neighbourhood of the town in which we 
are staying, but bad weather may defeat 
our purpose. 

The novel with a purpose, also called a 
purpose-novel («.), is one written to show'up' 
some social abuse or to put forward a special 
viewpoint or theory. An example of this type 
of literature is “ Hard Cash ” (1863), by 
Charles Reade, an exposure of the abuses of 
private lunatic asjdums. Upton Sinclair is 
a modem novelist with a purpose — his pur- 
pose or aim being to call attention to various 
social evils. 

An injury done on purpose, or purposely 
(p5r' pus li, adv.), that is, intentionally, is 
punishable by law, as opposed to one done 
accidentally, or not resulting from negligence. 
Scarecrows are used by farmers on purpose, 
or in order, to frighten birds away from newly 
sown fields, etc, A lecturer who speaks to the 
purpose, that is, in a manner which keeps 
close to the matter in hand, and, therefore, 
is useful and interesting , is sure of his listeners' 
attention. . . 

A man with a purposeful (pC-r' pus ful, aetj.) 
manner, given to making purposelike (per 
pus lik, adj.) decisions, and acting m 
purposive (per' pus iv, adj.) waj% cvidentlj’ 
lias a clear aim in life, and is full of purpose 
or determination. If we work purposefully 
(per' pus ful li, adv.) or with purposefulness 
(per' pus fiil nt'S, Ji.) at our studies, we arc 
likely to succeed in our purpose, whctlier it 
be to pass an examination or to advance in 
our profession. The sleep-movements of 
plants arc purposive, that is, adapted to a 
purpose of benefit to the plant. Tlic pur- 
posivcness (per' pus iv n6s, ii.) of the action 
by which the leaf of the oxalis, for instance, 
is folded downwards and inwards will be 
realized by those who know that the radiation 
of heat from the ground at night-time causes 
a fall in tcmiicraturc that might othennsc 
injure the leaf. . . 

A we.ak-mindcd man is sometimes said 
to lack purpose. I lis character m.ay lx: shown 
b\' a purposeless (per' pus les, adj.) expression 
on his face, or bv the fact that he orders Ins 
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life purposelessly (per' pus Ifes li, adv.), or 
aimlessl)', and lives in a state of purposeless- 
ness (per' pus les nfes, n.), that is, absence of 
definite aims. 

(i) Noun. M.E. ^iirpos, from O.F. p{o)urpos, 
propos, from L. propositum something put 
forward, neuter of propositus, p.p. of propSnere, 
from pro before, forward, pOnere to place. 

• (2) Verb. O.E. purposer, a form of proposer, 
from L. pro before, and poser to place. For 
tivis curious use of F. poser, see compose. 
Syk. ; JI. Design, end, object, plan. v. Aim, 
design, resolve, scheme. 

purpura (per' pu ra), 'A genus of shell- 
fish from which a purple dye is procurable ; 
a skin affection characterized bj: purple or 
livid spots. (F. purpura.) 

The famous dye, Tyrian purple, was 
obtained bj-^ the ancients from certain 
species of purpura and the, allied 'genus of 
gasteropods, the murices. 'The purple snail 
{Purpura lapiUus) resembles a small whelk, 
and has a thick, white shell that protects it 
when buffeted on the rocks by waves. It 
preys on ’ other shell-fish, boring through 
the shell and extracting the occupant. 

The affection called purpura is caused by 
haemorrhages into the skin, which produce 
the purpuric (pur pur' ik, adj.) spots. A red 
colouring-, matter originallj’ obtained from 
the madder plant is called purpurin (per' 
pu. rin, ,«.).. . It is now manufactured from 
chemicals. 

See. purple. • 

■ purr (^r), n. A soft, murmuring noise 
made by animals of the cat tribe, u.f. To 
m.akc a sburid 'like this. i>.l. To c.xprcss by 
means of a im'fr. (F, ronron ; ronronnerj) ^ 

Cals and tigers purr, or make apurring (per' 
ing, adj.) noise, as a sign of pleasure. Purring 
(».) is peculiar to such animals. Wo never 
hear a dog purr its deliglit of a warm fire, 
but a friendly cat will c.xprcss its approval 
purringly (per' ing li, adv.), that is, with 
purrs. 

Imitative. 

purse (pers), «. A small bag or pouci) for 
canying money in ; money : funds ; the 
national treasury ; a sum subscribed as a 
gift or prize ; the pouch of an animal, v.t. 


To 



—A Hormin t>«fO ef 



PURSINESS 


PURSUE 


pucker up (the lips), v.i. To become loose 
or wrinkled. -(F. bourse, porte-monnaie, fisc, 
prix, peeks ; plisser; serehwher.) 

The old-fashioned purse was bag-shaped ; 
it closed by drawing the purse-strings (n.pt.) 
round the mouth, like a lady’s work-bag of 
to-day. We are reminded of these strings 
by the e.xpression, " to keep a tight hold on 
the purse-strings,” which means to be 
sparing of money or careful how it is spent. 
^Vhen a man purses his lips, they become 
wrinkled, like the closed mouth of a purse 
of this kind. The purse-net («.) set at the 
mouth of a rabbit-hole also has strings, 
which are pegged to the ground. When a 
rabbit bolts, its struggles in the net draw the 
strings tight. 

A light purse, or an empty purse, signifies 

poverty the possessor of ^ , . 

riches is said to have a 
long purse or a heavy 
purse. The purse-proud 
{adj.) man is one who gives 
himself airs on account 
of his" wealth. The pro- 
fessional pugilist boxes for 
a purse in the form of a 
cheque. 

The private expenses of 
a British sovereign are paid 
from an allowance made 
from the public revenue 
and called the privy purse 
(n.). The national treas- 
ury’, into which all public 
revenue goes, is often 
referred to as the public 
purse (»!.). A purse-bearer 
{}!.) is one who takes 
charge of another person’s 
purse. The official named 
the purse-bearer carries 
the Great Seal in a purse, usually called the 
burse, before the Lord Chancellor. 

The purse-seine («.) used in sea-fishing 
is a long bag-net, suspended in the water 
where a current runs strongly. Money 
sufficient to fill a purse is a purseful (pers' ful, 
j!.). A woman who comes out purseless (pers' 
Ics, 11.), or without her purse, may find herself 
in an embarrassing position if she gets on a 
bus and has no money loose in her coat pocket. 

The purser (pers' or, n.) of a passenger-ship 
is an officer who keeps the ship’s accounts, 
is responsible for the feeding and comfort 
of all aboard, and has control of all stores. 
He is the direct .descendant of the person 
wlioin one Brother Felix described in r^8o, 
wlicn writing about a voyage matic to -the 
Holy Land ': ' " There is also a scribe. He 
arranges quarrels about berths, makes men 
pay their passage money, and has many 
other duties.” But the purser of to-day is 
not "as a rule hated -by all alike." for a 
pursership (pers' er ship, »!.), the office of a 
purser, carries with it the duty of being 
agreeable to passengers. 



Pursue. — Sir Samuel 'Wtile Baker, ibe 
explorer, purcuiuE rhitroccrusex in Africa. 
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M.E. and .A.-S. purs {perhaps influenced by 
A.-S. pitsa bag). L.L. bursa purse, Gr. byrsa hide, 
skin, used for making purses. For the sense of 
pucker up see pursy [3]. See also bourse 
pursiness (per' si nes), «. The state of 
being pursy. See wider pursy [i]. 

purslane (per' slan), n. A small fleshy 
herb used as a salad and pot-herb. (F. pour- 
pier ) 

The purslane {Porlulaca oleracea) has small 
yellow flowers, wedge-shaped leaves, and 
spreading stems. It grows near the sea, and 
in some European countries has become a 
troublesome weed. 

O.F. porcelaine, corruption of L. porciluca, 
a form of porlulaca. See portulaca. 

pursue (pur su'). v.i. To follow in order 
to seize, etc. ; to chase ; to seek after ; to 

, proceed along, with an 

object ; to prosecute ; to 
follow (an occupation) ; to 
attend persistently (of con- 
sequences). (F.pourstiivre, 
chercber, persecuter, suivre ; 
poursuivre.) 

Wolves pursue or hunt 
their quarry in packs. A 
ship is said to pursue a 
route when it follows it ; 
a government pursues a 
policy when its legislation 
is designed to further 
some definite and system- 
atic scheme. The con- 
sequences of a foolish act 
may be said to pursue us 
through life. A line of 
action may be said to be 
pursuable (pursu'abl, adj.), 
according to law, if it can 
be legally followed. 

In the pursuance (pursu' 
ans, 11.) or carrying out of a purpose, we may 
meet with unexpected difficulties. .An 
escaped criminal may be recaptured on 
Dartmoor by a pursuant (pur su' ant, adj.) 
motor-car, that is, one following after him. 
A person may be prosecuted pursuant 
(adv.) or pursuantly (pur su' ant li, adv.), to, 
that is, in accordance with, an Act of 
Parliament. These tavo words are used 
chiefly in official phraseology. 

A greyhound chasing an electric hare is a 
pursuer (piir su' er. 11.) of the hare. In Scots 
law the pursuer in a case is the plaintiff. 

-A pursuit (pur sut', «.) is an act or a 
process of pursuing or chasing, either literally 
or in a figurative sense. The pursuit of a 
rabbit by a stoat is a relentless following up 
of the scent ; the pursuit of pleasure is the 
constant sccldng of it. Country pursuits arc 
occupations followed in the countrv. 

M.E. pursuer., porsuen, from O.F. porsuir, 
pursuir, from por-, pur- { — L. pro) and suir, 
from L.L. sequere to follow, L. prosequi to 
follow up or forsvard. Svx. : Chase, follow 
hunt. prosecute, seek. 


PTQRSUIVANT 


PUSEYISM 


pursuivant (per' swi vant|, n. A junior 
ofificer of the College of Anns ; aii attendant 
or follower. (F. poursuivant d’armes.) 

fn the days when kings sent heralds with 
messages of peace and war, a herald was 
often accompanied by a pursuivant, who 
acted as his assistant and secretary. The 
modem pursuivants of the College of Arms, 
or Heralds’ College, are four in number ; 
their official titles being Rouge Croix (Red 
Cross), Rouge Dragon (Red Dragon), Blue 
Mantle, and Portcullis. They rank below 
the six heralds. In poetry', a follower or 
attendant is sometimes called a pursuivant. 

F. poursuivant, pres. p. of ponrsitivrc to 
pursue, follow up. See pursue. 

pursy [i] (pers' i), adj. Fat;. puffy; 
short-winded. • (F. hoJiji, j)>p’!issr7,) , . 

• A novelist might describe an astlnnatical 
or corpulent character as a pUrsy old gcntle-!. 
man. Pursiness (pSrs' i nes,' ii.) is a great 
handicap to those who wish to lead an active 
life. ' ■■ 

. O.F. poiiraj, poulsif, from pouher to push, 
puff and plow, from L. puisare to heat, pulse. 
SVN. : .dsthmatical, fat, stout, unwieldy. Ant. : 
Lean, slim, thin. 

pursy [ 2 ] (pers' i), adj\ Wrinkled ; 
puckered up; purse-proud. (I'.ridd.fierdeson 
argent.)" 

A purse was fonncrty a small leather bag, 
the mouth of which was bunche'd np arid 
winkled when the purse-strings were drawn 
tight. That is why a man in deep thought, 
whose lips are wrinkled and puckered, is said 
to have a purst' mouth. 

From F. put sc n.> and suffix -r', 
purulent (pur’ u lent), adj. Of, containing, 
or developing pus. (1?. purulent.) _ 

A festering or suppurating sore !s said to 
be purulent, or purulently (pur' u lent li, 
adj.) active. Its purulent state may bo called 
either purulency (pur'ii 
len si, n.). or purulence 
(pur' u lens, n.). 

F., from pundentus 
full of matter (.pits, gen. 
pur is). Sec pus. 

purvey (pur va'), 
v.t. To provide or 
furnish (provisions, 

.etc.), v.i. To act as a 
provider. (F. poiir- 
t' o 1 r, approvisionner, 

Ctre pourvoyeur.) 

Street liawkens pur- 
vey fish, fruit and vege- 
tables on the doorsteps 
of houses. A purveyor 
(pur va' or, n.) is one 
who supplies goods, 
e.spccially provisions, 

.and we" describe a 
caterer who furnishes 
ilinncrs or luncheons 
on a large .sciilc ms 
a purveyor. 



rurrrr.— A Tutk -wilh k bijWr-ornkmtBUt tr».i 


feanUlo from fclikl. Iw jmrrew iwtti •Itfnk*. 
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Purveyors of goods, to the Royal Household 
are entitled to make use of the roj'al arms 
on their advertisements, etc. 

In former times, kings were accompanied 
on their travels by a domestic officer called 
a purvey'or, whose duty was to fix the prices 
of provisions bought for the retinue. This 
official also made purveyance (piir va' ans, 
n.), that is, requisition and .appropriation, of 
horses required bj' the royal party. The right 
claimed bj' kings of buying goods at prices 
thus fixed, and of collecting remounts, etc.. 
was also called pun-cyance. It was not 
abolished in England until 1660 . 

Kowadays the pur\'eyance of a civic 
luncheon would mean the act or work of 
supplying such a meal, as performed by a 
caterer. 

M.E. pur-, por- vcicn, from O.F. porvoir, b. 
providers to provide. See provide, which is a 
doublet. 

purview (per' vii), n. Scope ; c.xfent ; 
range ; ' the body of a statute. (F. portee, 
corps.) 

■ Matters within the purview of a savage can 
be understood by him. AH cases of wide- 
spread di.stress "in industrial areas must 
come within the purview, or range of vision, 
of the government. An object actually 
comes within our purview when we catch 
the Tir.st glimpse of it as wc approach it 
from a distance. 

A statute consists of two main parts. 
The first is the preamble, which states the 
general pnrpo.so of the statute. The second 
i.s tlie purview, beginning with the words, 

“ Be it enacted.” and setting out the actual 
matters which become law under the statute. 

O.F. puieeu, porvuc, p.]), of purvoir to pro^-iflc. 
Sec purvey. Svx. : Range, scope. 

pus (pus), n. Tile discharge from a .sore. 

etc,, thc.vellowi.sh ulute 
matter "formed iu or 
discharged from in- 
tlnnicd tissues, etc. (!■'. 
pus.) 

L. pfis (gen ptir-is), 
akin to Gr. pyoii, from 
root pt7 to stinlc. 

Pusoyism (pfi' ”i 
izm, »i.) The principle:- 
(pf the Oxford Move- 
ment. named after 
the English divine. 
Edward B. I’n.sfV 
(tSco-Kj), one of its 
leading memh'.-rs. (1'. 
pii.'.eyisnte.) 

T h i s w o r <l a n d 
Piiseyite (i>u' zi H, 11 .), 
jncaning an atfhcrcnt 
of ruseyism, weron--ed 
IpV the' opjwmetitn <>1 
(he (I.xford .Movenienf. 
which has D-cn callet! 
the Puscyite (a/tj.) 
wo VC the nil 'Hppw 
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words are now seldom used, except in books 
of church history. 

push, (push), v.t. To press against with 
force ; to move or drive on by pressure ; 
to tirrust forvvard ; to force (one's way) ; 
to cause to project, or thrust (out) ; to carry 
on vigorously ; to press the purchase, etc., 
of (goods), as by advertising, v.i. To exert 
pressure ; to make one’s way vigorousl}' ; 
to hasten ; to be energetic, n. An act 
of pushing ; a shove ; energy ; an attack ; 
a crisis ; confident, self-assertion ; in billiards, 
a stroke in which the ball is 
pushed and not struck ; a con- ' 

trivance which when pushed 
operates some mechanism. (F. 
poitsser, faire avancer, se poiisser, 
presser, importtaier ; s'empresser, 
se pmisser ; cotip. secousse, 
energie, assaiU, moment critique, 
effort, poussoirj) 

In order to ring an electric 
bell of the tj'pe called a push- 
bell («.), we have to push a 
button, which is then pushed in 
by the force we exert, and com- 
pletes the circuit. When a motor- 
car breaks down on a journey, it 
is necessarj’ to push it to the 
side of the” road, so that it will 
not obstruct the traffic. A 
crowd may gather to watch, and 
the driver then has to push his 
way through the onlookers when 
he goes in search of a repair 
station. A snail pushes out its horns or eye- 
stalks to reconnoitre, and a tree pushes its 
roots through hard ground by the exertion 
of enormous pressure. 

In cricket a stroke which pushes rather 
than hits the ball to a chosen place between 
the fieldsmen, is called a push. In golf, a 
push is a stiff-armed stroke made with an 
iron club. In Association football, the' un- 
lawful use of the hands against an opponent 
is called pushing. 

Salesmen in shops are sometimes instructed 
to push certain goods which the public is not 
buying very readily. They then proceed 
to recommend the goods to customers, and 
in this way the stock is soon cleared. To 
push a business deal through is to bring 
it to a completion by vigorous action, 
or by making a push or special effort. 
During the World War, extensively massed 
attacks were called pushes because their 
:iim was to push the enemy back from his 
entrenchments. 

A self-assertive person is said, colloquially, 
to have plenty of push. He pushes himself 
forward on all occasions, and takes little 
notice of any snubs he may receive. 

The careful boatman pushes off, or moves 
hi.s boat away from the bank, by using the 
handle end, and not the blade, of his oar, for 
imshing against the bank. During a forced 
march soldiers have to push on, or press 
forward, as fast and as long as their endurance 


allows. In a colloquial way, we say that 
when it comes to the push, or climax, most 
people can adapt themselves to unfamiliar 
work. 

The game of push-ball {n.) is played with an 
enormous inflated, leather-covered ball, five 
or six feet in diameter, pushed about bj- teams 
who try to force it through the opponents’ 
goal or get it over the cross-bar. It is played 
on foot, on horseback, or in the water. I t is 
American in origin, and was first played in 
England in igo 2 . 








Pu«bob(i(L~Te&ms eosKSed )q a same of puib>ba1U whicb is p!a]red 
-mth an inflated ball five or tix feet in diameter. 

The push-bicycle [n.) is one of the usual 
kind propelled by the rider pushing on pedals 
with his feet, as opposed to the motor- 
cycle. A push, or push-button {n.}, is a small 
projecting part which, when pressed, operates 
a mechanism, as in some automatic ticket 
machines. 

In the children's game called push-pin (?!.), 
pins are pushed over each other. In billiards 
a push-stroke (7j.), which is nearly always 
barred, is made by keeping the tip of the 
cue against the ball as the cue moves forward. 

A person who pushes past others might be 
called a pusher (push' 6r, n.), which also 
means a thing, especially a part of a machine, 
having a pushing or thrusting action. A 
pushful (push' ful, adj.) or pushing (push' ing, 
adj.) person, is one full of push or energj'. 
To behave pushingly (push' ing li. adv.) is to 
be forward or rudely persi.stcnt in one’s 
actions. 

Pushfulness (push' ful nes. n.), or enter- 
prising vigour, is an advantage in the business 
world, and is a quality demanded, in particu- 
commercial travellers. "The advan- 
tages of advertising pushfully (push' ful li, 
-nffi'.), that is, in a manner that compels 
- people to take notice, are now obvious. 
M.E. posshcti, pr.siheit, from O.F. pousser, 
pouher, from L. ptilsurc, frequentative of pellere 
(p.p. puIs-us)‘io drive, beat. Sv.v : v. Drive, 
impel, importune, press, thrust. Akt. : t’ 
Drag, draw, haul, pull. 
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PusMu (pu-sh' too), 11. The native name 
of the language spoken by the Afghans. 
.A.nother form is Pushtoo (push' too). 

pusillanimous (pu si Ian' i mus), adj. 
Without courage or strength of purpose ; 
mean-spirited ; faint-hearted. (F. ptisil- 
lanime.) 

A pusillanimous leader cannot keep the 
confidence of his subordinates. By his 
pusillanimity (pu si la nim' i ti, n.), or 
pusillanimousness (pu si Ian' i mus nes, n.), 
that is, cowardliness, he must soon arouse 
their contempt. A panic-stricken mob be- 
haves pusillanimously (pu si Ian' i mus li, 
adv.), or in a cowardly way, when it rushes 
pell-mell from a burning building without 
any consideration for women and children. 

L. pusillammis, from pusilltts, dim. of pustis 
little boy (cp. piier boy) and animus mind. 
Syn. ; Cowardly, feeble, mean-spirited, timid, 
weak. Ant. : Brave, courageous, daring, in- 
trepid, stout-hearted. 

puss (pus), n. A cat ; a hare ; a little 
girl ; a minx. (F. uiinetie, lievre, gamine.) 

Puss is commonly used as a call-name for 
cats. It is also established as a proper name 
for a hare, and sometimes a tiger, much in 
the way that Reynard is used for a fox. We 
playfully call a tiny child a puss, and use 
the word jocularly to mean a forward or 
impudent woman. 

The puss-moth ( n . ) — 

Cerura vinnla — is a com- 
mon British moth, with 
greyish forewings veined 
with j'ellow and marked 
with "dark waves and 
streaks. The caterpillar is 
green with a brownish or 
violet band running down 
the back and a large head 
edged with red. It exudes 
an acid liquid when dis- 
turbed, and makes a strong 
cocoon of wood chips. The 
puss-moth caterpillar can 
be found feeding on willow 
and poplar trees. 

-•Vnothcr pet name for 
a cat is pussy (pus' i, n.) 
or pussy-cat (;;.). Children 
also call the soft silky cat- 
kins of the willow pus.sy- 
cats, especially those of the 
.American pussy-willow («.) 

— Salix discolor — a species 
of small willow. 


with pustules or blisters. The process of 
forming pustules is pustulation (pus tu la' 
shun. It.). 

F., from L. piistula, for piisula, dim. of pm 
matter. See pus. 

put [i] (put), v.t. To set, place, or deposit; 
to repose (trust) ; to commit ; to present ; 
to offer ; to propose ; to advance for con- 
sideration ; to state ; to express ; to render 
or translate (into) ; to subject ; to bring into 
a specified state ; to set or apply (to a task) ; 
to constrain ; to make (a person appear in 
the wrong, etc.) ; to stake (money) ; to thrust 
(into) ; (also put) to hurl or throw, v.i. To 
steer; to proceed (in a ship), p.l. and p.p. 
put (put). 11. The act of putting; an agrre- 
ment to deliver goods at a certain price 
within a certain period; (also put) a throw 
of a weight, etc. (F. niellre, poser, pla^, 
conficr, prSsenter, offrir, proposer, arrelei, 
iradiiire, imposer, contraindre, emharrasser, 
jotier, offrir; virer ; inise, jet, convention.) 

An earthquake puts fear into people, or 
puts them in fear. An unexpected attacK 
may put an enemy to flight, that is, compel 
him to retire. A barrister puts a case when lie 
brings forward an instance. He puts questions 
to witnesses when he interrogates tlieni. 

- To put a man to hoe the garden is to give 
him the task of hoeing it. 

A boat is said to put 
across a river when she 

travels across, perhaps^ for 

the purpose of putting, 
or setting, travellers on 
the farther bank. Quancls 
may be avoided if "’C 
remember that a few con- 
ciliatory words will gener- 
ally put, or make, the 
matter right. Some ideas 

dimcult to put into, 
in. words, but 
a goocl linguist is able Ic 
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'A competitor M n HicMond iporti 
cathrrinK puttin* the weitht 


Fcrliap-; iinitativc of the spitting of the aitiin.al. 
There are similar forms in many langtiaRc.s. 

pustule (pus' tfil), 11. A pimple or small 
blndder-lik'.' swelling on the skin containing 
put; or a watciy liquid ; a blister on the leal 
of a jilanl. (F. pu.sltde.) 

Smallpox is a pustular (pus' tu lar, adj.) or 
pustulous (pus' tu IfiS, adj.) disease. One of 
Its effects is to pustulate (pus' tu lat, v.t.) the 
skin, cau-sing it to pustulate (t’.i.), or become 
pustulate (pfis' tu lat, adj.), that is, covered 
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causes him 

When a proposal is put to 
the vote, it is .subnuttc'l 
to a nuniber of people 
for their vcrrlict by voliiic. 

In initting the weight 
an athlete has to throw 
a hc.avy shot, held c!o-e 
to the shoulder, as far as* he can from inside 
a circle or square marked on the grouiut. 
llis tlirow is called a put. 

We should apologise to a person for puttmi: 
him about, that is, up.'-'etttng or inconveni- 
encing him. To put news nlxuit is to '‘1"^*'.!/^ 
it. biit to put about when in a sailing Ixs') ‘J 
to turn the boat’s head .so that the 
strikc.s her sails on the other nde. 'j'') 
helmsman can then l>o s.aitl to have put tiw 
l)oat on tiif other tack. 
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PUTREFY 


A cold spring puts back the growth of 
trees and flowers, or retards their growth. A 
storm may compel a ship to put back, or 
return, to harbour. The prudent person is 
careful to put by, that is, store up or save, 
money against what is called a rainy day, 
or possible hard times ahead. To put by a 
que.stion is to eva.de answering it. 

One duty of the police is to put down, or 
suppress, crime and disorder. When making 
up his private accounts a man puts down, or 
enters, what he has spent. A boastful person 
may need to be put down, or suppressed by a 
rebuke. 

To put forward a suggestion 
is to make one ; to put a person 
forward is to bring him to notice. 

To put in a remark is to bring 
it into a conversation. A ship 
puts fn when she enters harbour, 
and while she is there her crew 
will probably put in, or spend, 
some time ashore. 

To put a person in mind of an 
obligation is to remind him of it. 

We are warned by a proverb not 
to put ofi, or defer, to to-morrow 
what we should do to-day. A 
ship puts off when she leaves a 
quay or starts on a voj'age. 

To put the blame on to another 
person is to lay the blame on 
him. In court, a witness is put 
on oath, that is, he is made to 
speak on oath. We say that a 
person’s manner is put on. that is, assumed, 
when it is not his natural manner. 

Expert knowledge of finance is required 
in order to put out. or invest, money in a 
way that is both profitable and safe. 
When a breakdown at a power station 
puts out, or extinguishes, all the electric 
lamps in a district, tlie public is much put 
out or inconvenienced. A lifeboat puts out, 
that is, puts to sea, to assist a vessel in 
distress, and the crew may be hard put to 
it, or hard pressed, before they reach her. 

Shopkeepers have to put up, or increase, 
the price of goods when the wholesalers 
demand higher prices for them. An enormous 
number of houses have been put up or 
built, since the World War. .^n innkeeper 
puts up, or lodges, travellers for the 
night. 

lA'ople living in busy thoroughfares have 
to put up with, or .submit to, the noise of the 
traffic. Meek people are sometimes put 
upon, or taken advantage of, b}' inconsiderate 
people. 

One who puts in any sense of the word 
is a putter (put’ er ; in the sense of putting 
the weight. x:sually. put' 6r, ii.). A putter 
in a coal mine is a man who pushes the small 
coal wagons to and from the face. 

M.E. .\.-S. pciliar, to butt, prod, also 

late .a.-S. pjiliar. or f Lilian to instigate ; cp. 
n.an. pullf. Hatch pair a to set, plant. Svx. ; r. 
Ikposit. express, impose. !ay. place, render, set. 


put [2] (put). This is another form of putt. 
See putt. 

putative (pu' ta tiv), adj. Supposed ; 
reputed. (F. pxitadf, suppose.) 

In law, a marriage that is legally invalid, 
although contracted in good faith, is termed 
a putative marriage. 'The parties are said 
to be putatively (pu' ta tiv li, adv.) married. 

F. putatif, from L.L. putativus, from putd.tus, 
p.p. of pulare to think, suppose. 

puteal (pu' te al), n. A wall or curb round 
the mouth of a well. (F. margelle, parapet, 
garde-foil.) 


The puteal has two functions. It stops 
surface water and dirt from entering the well, 
and prevents people from falling in. 

L., from piileus well. See pit. 

putlog- (put' Jog), n. A short, hori- 
zontal timber for supporting a scaffold floor. 
Another form is putlock (put' lok). (F. 
boiilin.) 

One end of a putlog is secured against the 
framework of the scaffolding; the other is 
attached to the wall of the building. Planks 
laid across putlogs form a platform for 
workmen. 

From pul [r] and to;;. 

putrefy (pu' tre fi), v.i. To render 
putrid ; to rot or decay ; to corrupt, t’.i. To 
become putrid ; to decay ; to fester. (F, 
pulrcfier, corrompre; pottrrir, s'ldccrer, s’e 
gangrener.) 

All animal and vegetable substances are 
liable to decay or putrefy, that is, they are 
putrescible (pu tres' ibl, adj.). When the 
French chemist, Pasteur (1822-95), discovered 
that putrescence (pu tres' ens, n.), or putre- 
faction (pu tre ffik' shim, n.), was due to 
organisms from the air, great progress was 
made possible in antiseptic surgeiy. 

Carious teeth and gangrenous flesh oive 
their state to a putrefactive (pu tre fak' tiv 
adj.) agency, in this ca.se the action of bacteria 
which cause decomposition and rotting of the 
tissue. .Any tainted or dccaving animal or 
3-587 



Puteal. — Tfavellcn at Ite »»cll of Cana of GalUoe, which Is protected 
hr a puteal. 
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vegetable matter may be said to decompose 
putridly (pu' trid li. adv.), or to be putrid 
(pu'trid, adj.)', its putridity (pu trid' i ti, 
n.) or putridness (pu' trid nes, n.) is manifested 
by the exhalation of offensive gases. 

A poisonous alkaloid known as putrescin 
(pu tres' in, ii.) is found in putrescent (pu 
tres' ent, adj.) or putrefying animal matter ; 
it is one of the ptomaines. ^Vhen tj’phus was 
so prevalent in our i>risons that it was kno%vn 
as jail-fever, another name for it was putrid 
fe\'er. 

O.F. -pulrefier, from assumed L.L. pulre- 
ficure, or rather from L. pulrefacere, from paler, 
putris rotten, faccrc to make. Syx. : Decay, 
fester, rot. Sec foul, pus. 

putt (put), v.t. To strike (a golf-ball) 
gently towards the hole. v.i. To make this 
stroke, v. A stroke made on the putting 
green. 

The putter (piit' er, n.), with which putts are 
made, is a short club, usually with an iron 
head. Putting, of course, only takes place 
near the hole, and, to make it a matter more 
of skill than chance, the ground for some 
distance around this is kept rolled and mown, 
and is known as the putting-green (put' ing 
gren, n.). According to the rules of golf all 
ground, excluding hazards, within twenty 
yards of the hole is considered to be the 
putting-green. 

Sc. variant of put. 

puttee (put' i), n. A strip of cloth wound 
spindly round the leg from ankle to knee. 
(F. bahdc-molleiicre.) 

The puttee was first employed in the Indian 
army, and has now become’standard equip- 
ment in most military forces, on account of 
its lightness and conifort. Puttees are also 
worn by sportsmen and others. 

Hindi patil bandage. 

putty (put' i), n. A paste of powdered 
chalk or whiting and linseed oil. used as a 
cement or stopping ; a thick cream of lime 
and water used for filling cracks, or for 
plastering, v.t. To fix, fill, or cover with 
putty. (F. niaslic ; tuasliqticr.) 

The pane.s of a window arc cemented to the 
.sashes with putty, and a joiner fills up 
holes in woodivork with this substance. 
What is called mason’s putty is a mixture of 
lime, white lead, and fine sand. Jeweller’s 
putty or putty-powder (a.) is dioxide of tin, 
used for polisliing metals, and in the manu- 
facture ot opal glass. 

.•\ person with a colourless face is some- 
times de.scnhed .as putty-faced (adj.). The 
American orchid, .Iplcclniiii hvemalc. is 
named putty-root (ii.), because its bulb con- 
tains a tliicl;. glutinous substance which 
can l>c usc<l as a cement. 

0.1'. pali-f. pnip 'rly what is la pt in a pot, or 
m.'ide o! the ini’tal from old pots (f'. pot). 

puy (pwC). n. A conical mountain jieak 
of volcanic origin. (F. puy.) 

Two Well-known puys are the Puy de Sancy 
(six lhous.-ind one hundrerl and eighty-eight 
feet), and the Puy de Dome (four thousand 


eight hundred and six feet); both in central 
France. 

O.F. put, pay hill, L. podium. See pew. podium. 

puzzle (puz' 1), 11 . Bewilderment or 
perplexity' ; that which perplexes ; ,a prob- 
lem ; a ' toy which tests or exercises one’s 
patience, sldll, or quickness, v.t. To perplex. 
v.i. To be perple.xed ; to wonder. (F. cm- 
barras, cnigme, cassc-tete, devinette ; em- 
barrasser, intriguer, donner du fil a, retordre ; 
se creuser la tete.) 

It is natural for young people to wish to 
puzzle out, or find out for themselves, 
enigmas, problems, or difficulties. We all, 
young and old, like to amuse ourselves with 
puzzles of one kind or another, such as the 
wire puzzle which we have to get apart or 
put together, or one made of two twisted 
nails which, when looped together, puzzle 
our minds to separate. We puzzle our brains, 
as the phrase goes, over the mathematical 
or geometrical puzzle or the cross-word 
puzzle. We saj' that a problem is a real 
puzzler (puz' ler, n.) if it is very difficult to 
solve. 

The puzzle-headed (adj.) person is one 
whose mind is full of confused ideas or in 
a condition of puzzlement (puz' 1 mint, n.). 
Puzzledom (puz' 1 dom, n.) means the rc.ilm 
of puzzles, or a state of puzzlement. 



Puzzle. — A hoy of New Gulnee puzzJet! by ibe 
fame tailed cat'a^adle. 


The maze at Hampton Court i.s laid oiil 
puzzlingly (puz' ling Ii, adv.), that is, in a 
way wliich puzzles people who try to find 
theur wav through it. 

Origin 'ohsciiro ; pfrli.ips for a.viwniril poud, 
shortened form of oppo’at ob'.tnietion, Cp, .M.b.. 
potetn bewilil'-red, p.p. form apparrntiy fre- 
qiicnt.ative to pose. See oppo'r, p.tu.'.e, po 
tiv.v. : n. Enigm.i, problem, riddle, c. Mystify, 
pcrpli-x. 




PYAEMIA 


PYKAMID 


- pyaemia (pi 6' mia), n. A form of blood- 
poisoning, due to the absorption of pus or 
its constituents. 

Pus is produced by what are loiown 
as pyogenic or pus-forming bacteria. In 
pyaemia, these bacteria make their way into 
the blood stream and may cause internal 
abscesses in almost any part of the body. A 
pyaemic (pi e' mik, adj.) patient is one 
suffering from this disease. 

From Gr. pyon pus, haima blood. 

pycno-. Prefix meaning thick or dense. 
(F. pycno-.) 

A pycnodont (pik' no dont, n.) is an extinct 
ganoid fish, n-ith blunt, knot-like teeth on 
palate and jaws. A pycnogonid (pik nog' 
6 nid, 71.), or sea spider, is one of a group of 
marine arthropods which seem to be inter- 
mediate between crustaceans and true 
spiders. In architecture, an arrangement of 
columns in which the spaces between them 
are equal to one and a half times the thick- 
ness of a column is described as pycnostyle 
(pik' no stil, adj.). 

Combining form of Gr. pyhnos r 
thick. i 


which by its contraction closes the pylorus. 
This muscle allows the contents of the 
stomach to pass through at intervals to the 
duodenum, or first part of the small intestine. 

'L,.pyldrits,Gr.pyloros literally gatekeeper, from 
pyJe gate, ouros keeper, warder. 

pyracantli (pf' ra kanth), n. An evergreen 
hawthorn, Crataegus pyracantha. Another 
form is pyracantha (pi ra kan' tha). (F. 
pyracanthe, buisson ardent.) 

The pyracanth bears white flowers, 
followed b}’- coral-red berries. It is sometimes 
called the evergreen thorn, and is often 
trained against walls as a climber. 

Gr. pyr fire, aknntha thorn. 

pyramid (pir' a mid), 71. A solid body 
standing on a flat base with three, four, or 
more sides, and tapering to a point at the 
top ; a masonry mass of this shape ; a pool 
game played on a billiard table with fifteen 
coloured balls and a cue ball ; a fruit-tree 
shaped like a pyramid. (F. pyramide.) 


pygarg (pi' garg), n. A kind 
of antelope, perhaps the addax. 

(F. pygargue.) 

This was one of the animals . 

which the Israelites were allowed ^ 

to eat. Jff ? 

Gr. pygargos white rump. 
pygmy (pig' mi), n. One of 
a dwarfish race of mankind ; a 
very small animal or plant of 1 ...'i, 

its kind ; a dwarf, adj. \''en,' 1 

small : dwarfed. Another spelling '• 

is pigmy (pig' mi). {F.pygwc'e, 
nain ; pygmeen.) '■.f.'.tXc-- 

This word is used of races in 
which the adult male is about f 
lour feet eleven inches in height 
or less. Pygmies or pj'gmy races PjTBmii— 
arefound in Africa. The Negritos Ecrpi. Tic* 
are a pygmaean (pig me' an, adj.) 
or diminutive race. 

L. pygmaens, Gr. pygniaios, from pygiiie fist, 
used as a measure of length for the length from 
elbow to Imuckles. Syx. : «. Dwarf, adj. 

Diminutive, tiny. .-\xt. : 71 . Giant. «<(/. Gigantic. 

pyjamas (pi ja' maz ; pi ja' maz), n.pl. 
A sleeping-suit consisting of jacket and 
trousers ; loose trousers worn b}' INIoham- 
medan men and women in India. (F. 
pyjama.) 

Fers. p3e leg foot, jumah clothing, 
pylon (pi' Ion), 71 . The gateway of an 
Egj^ptian temple ; a tapering four-sided 
structure of timber or steel, used as a guide- 
jjost in an aerodrome, or to cany a span of 
wire or cable. (P.pylone.) 

Gr. pytOu, from pyl^ gate, 
pylorus (pi lor' us), 71. The opening at 
the lower end of the stomach, leading into 
the small intestine. (F. pylore.) 

.\t the junction of the stomach with the 
small intestine is a thick ring of muscle 
known as the pyloric (pi lor' ik, adj.) valve. 


Pyramid. — The pyramid* of Cheops, Cbephren, and Myceriaus at Gizeb. 
Egypt, Tiewed from the south'H'est. They are situated in the Eastern 
desert, close to Cairo. 

A pyramid is described as triangular, 
•giiie fist, quadrangular, or pentagonal, etc., according 
gth from to the shape of its base. In crystallography 
rf. adj. a' pyramid is a form consisting of three or 
jnore planes which have a common point of 
'ct *and intersection. 

Moham- great quadrangular pyramids built 

a *(F ancient Egyptians were constructed 

' ■ as the tombs of kings. Of the Egj'ptian 
p\-ramids, which number some seventj’, 
y of an those at Gizeh are the most famous. The area 
ur-sided covered by the base of the Great Pyramid of 
a guide- Cheops is over thirteen acres. This enormous 
span of pyrarnidal (pi ram' i dal, adj.) mass measures 
seven hundred and seventy-five feet long, and, 
in its original form, rose to a height of four 
ming at hundred and eighU’-one feet, 
ing into A pyramidist (pir' a mid ist, n.) is one 
who makes a special study of p\-ramids and 
rith the matters relating to them, and pyramidalism 
muscle (pi riim' i dal izm, 77 .) is a name for certain 
.) valve, theories held about these structures, or 
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a sj'stem of beliefs founded on them. Great 
structures of earth and masonry raised 
pyramidally (pi ram' i dal li, adv.), or pyramid- 
wise (pir' a mid wiz, adv.), are to be found 
in Central America and other parts of the 
world. To pyramidize (pir' a mid Iz, v.t.) 
is to form a pyramid or pyramidical (pir 'a 
mid' ik al, adj.) or pyramidal masses. 

A pyramidoid (pi ram' i doid, n.) is a 
solid resembling a pyramid in shape. The 
pyramidon (pi ram'i don, n.) is an organ stop 
the pipes of which suggest in shape inverted 
pyramids, and produce very deep sounds. 

Gr. pyramis, probably of Egj-ptian origin. 

pyre (pir), n. A, pile of wood and other 
combustible materials ; a funeral pile, on 
which a dead body is burned. (F. boitcher.) 

The custom of burning the dead on pyres 
is a very ancient one, and is still practised 
in some countries. 

L., Gr. pyra, from Gr. pyr fire. 

pyrethrum (pi re' thrum ; pi reth' rum), 
n. A genus of plants of the order Compositae. 
regarded as a subdivision of the chrysan- 
themums. (F. pyrilhre.) 

The best-known of 
the pyretbrums is 
the hardy perennial 
Pyrethntm roseum, 
which has fine heads 
of single or double 
rose or other coloured 
blooms, with yellow 
centres. Insect 
powder is made from 
this and other 
species. Feverfew (P. 
parthcnhtm) was for- 
merly used as a cure 
for fevers. 

L., from Gr. pyrtthton 
feverfew. 

pyretic (pi ret' ik), adj. Of, relating to, 
or producing fe%-er ; feverish, u. A febrifuge. 
(F. febrile, fievreux, ettficvrc ; febrifuge.) 

A pyretic medicine is one used to relieve 
a fever. The study of fevers is pyretology 
(pi re tol' 6 ji, «.). A rise of body temperature 
above the normal is called pyrexia (pi rcks' i 
a. It.). The term is also applied to the con- 
dition it.self. Many diseases are pyrexial (pi 
reks' i al. adj.), that is, arc accompanied by 
a rise in temperature of the body. 

1'. pyriHtque. from Gr. pyretos fever ; E. 
biiflix -tc. 

pyrhcliometer (pir ho li om' 0 ter), n. An 
apparatus for measuring the heat given out 
by the sun. 

In its first form this was a small circular 
box containing water, coated with lamp- 
black, and fumished with a therinomeler. 
The amount of heat killing on the side of the 
liQ.K in .a given time was shown In' the rise 
in temjier.ature of the water, the initial 
tcini>erature of which was known. More 
delicate pyrhcliomctric (pir he li d met' rik, 
adj.) instniinents arc now used for the same 



purpose, the amount of radiation being 
measured electrically. 

Erom Gr. pyr fire, heat, hehos sun, uictron 
measure. 

pyridine (pir' i din ; pir' i din), n. 
A liquid alkaloid obtained during the 
distillation of coal-tar, bone-oil, and other 
substances. (F. pyridine.) 

Pyridine has a very unpleasant smell, and 
is used to denature alcohol, that is, it is 
added to alcohol to make it unfit for human 
consumption — a legal requirement with 
alcohol intended for industrial purposes. 
Pyridine is also used as an antiseptic, and ns 
a remedy for asthma. 

From Gr. pyr fire, and E. chemical suffixes -id 
and -iitc. 

pyrites (pi ri' tc-z), ii. A native metallic 
sulphide. (F. pyriie.) 

'I'liere are a number of common pyritic 
(pi rit' ik, adj.) or pyritous (pir' i tus, adj.) 
sulphides. The most common is iron pyrites, 
other varieties being chalcopyritc, a yellow 
copper pyrites, and .stannile, a tin pyrites. 
A pyritiferous (pir i tif' Or us. adj.) ore is one 
that yields pyrites. To pyritize (pir' i tiz. v.t.) 
a substance is to convert it into pyrites, as 
some rocks luivc become changed through 
natural agency. 

I-.. Gr. pyrites pertaining to fire [pyr), so called 
because it gives out sparks when struck .against 
steel. 

pyro (pir' 0). This is an aI)hrcviation of 
pyrogallic acid. See under p.vrogallic. 

"pyro-. A prefix meaning fire or heat. 
(F. pyro-.) 

The white crystalline substance Imown as 
pyrocatechin (pir ci kat' 0 chin, n.), obtained 
from wood-tar, is used as a pholocraphit; 
developer. Pyrocollodion (pir 6 ko lu' tli nil. 
n.) is a kind of unlroccllulose sinokeie'-s 
powder containing twelve per tent, of 
nitrogen. Koine minerals— tourmahiie is an 
example— are iiiiclectrified when cold, hut 
iK-'Come electrified and .show polarity when 
heatetl. They are hence said to he pyro-clcctric 
(pir d e lelG trik, adj.). and the <iiiality or 
state thus pro-.Uicwl is called pyco-clcctricity 
(pTr 6 el C-k tris' i ti. <(.). 

Coiiihiniiig form of Gr. pjr (gen. pyt-uf fire, 
lic.it. 



PyrclhTum. — Blooms of 
the pjrrethrunif a hardy 
perennial. 
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■ pyrogallic (pir 6 gal' ik), adj. Produced 
from gallic acid by heating. (F. pyrogallique.) 

Pyrogallic acid or pyrogallol (pIr 6 gal' 61, 
n.) is one. of the commonest developers used 
in photography. Its name is generally 
shortened to pyro. In alkaline solution 
pyrogallic acid absorbs oxygen very readily, 
and such a solution is used in gas analysis 
to determine the oxygen content. 

From E. pyro- and gallic. See gallic Ji]. 

pyrogenetic (pir 6 j6 net' ik, adj ) Pro- 
ducing heat ; producing fever or inflamma- 
tion. pyrogenic (pir 6 jen' ik, adj.) has the 
same meaning. (F. pyrogene, inflammatoire, 
Jibrile.) 

A pyrogenetic medicine is one which 

induces fever. INIalaria is pyrogenetic in the 
sense that it causes a high temperature 
in the body. A pyrogenous (pi roj' e nus, adj.) 
rock is an igneous rock. 

From E. pyro- and genetic. 

pyrography (pi rog' ra fi), n. The art 
and process of making designs on wood and 
other substances with a heated point, 

pyrogravure (pir 6 gra vur', n.) has the 
same meaning. (F. 

pyrogravure.) 

Pyrography is also 
called poker-work. In 
order to pyrograph (pir' 

6 graf, v.i.), that is, 
do pyrography, the 

pyrographer (pi rog' ra 
fdr, 11 .) generally uses a 
hollow platinum point, 
kept red-hot by blow- 
ing spirit vapour into 
it. \Mth this he traces 
pyrographic (pir 6 graf' 
ik, adj.) designs on 
wood, glass, card- 
board, leather, etc. 

To make a pyro- 
graph (?!.), or pyro- 
gravure («.), the back- 
ground may be burned 
away to leave a design 
in relief, or the pyro- 
graphist (pi rog' ra 
list, Ji.) may produce 
the design bj' burning 
in lines with his tools. 

PjTography ma}' also 
be done on velvet, but- in this case a pyro- 
gravure, or pyrographic design, is produced, 
not by burning the surface, but by ironing 
down the pile of the velvet with a special 
point. 

VromK. pyro- and graphy. Syx. : Poker-work. 

Pyrola (pir' 6 la), ji. A genus of low ever- 
green plants comprising the wintergreens. 
(P. prok.) 

^ The wintergreens, which belong to 'Che 
Ericaceae family, are natives of North 
America, Asia, and parts of Europe. Several 
species are found in Britain. One, Pyrola 
Tolundifolia, has roundish leaves and white 
flowers, possessing a fragrant scent ; P. 



Pyrocrapby. — ^The apparatus used in pyrorraphy, or 
poker-work ^(top), different points employed (left), 
and a specimen desisn. Countless desims of a 
hisbly decorative kind can be made. 
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seciivda has thin ovaTleav.es.and flowers of a 
greenish white. 

Modem L., dim. of L. pirns pear, 
pyrolatry (pi rol' a tri), n. Fire-worship. 
(F. culte dll fen, pyroldirie.) 

From pyro- and latrcia worship, 
pyroligneous (pir 6 lig' ne lis), adj. 
Produced by the action of heat on wood. 

Pyroligneous acid is crude or impure acetic 
acid, got by the des'tructive distillation of wood. 
From E. pyro- and ligneous. 
pyrolusite (pir 6 lu' sit), n. Native mang- 
anese dioxide. (F. pyrolysiie, pyrolusite.) 
From pyro-, Gr. lousis a washing, sufRx -tie. 
pyromania (pir 6 ma' ni a), it. A mania 
for destroying buildings, etc., by setting 
them on fire. (F, pyromanie.) 

A pyromaniac (pir 6 ma' ni ak, «.), one 
afflicted with this madness, may destroy 
churches, museums, etc., by incendiarism, 
and care has to be taken to protect our 
public buildings from such pyromaniacal 
(pir 6 ma ni' ak al, adj.) deeds. 

From pyro- and manta. 

P3fromet6r (pi rom' e ter), n. An instru- 
ment for measuring 
great heat. (F. pyro- 
mitre.) 

A pyrometer may 
take the place of a 
thermometer, since the 
latter is of no use for 
making pyrometric (pi 
ro met' rik, adj.) tests, 
heat-measuring tests 
where the tempera- 
ture exceeds about 
550° C. When, there- 
fore, very high tem- 
peratures have to be 
examined the measure- 
ments must be carried 
out pyrometric ally 
(pi r6 met' rik al li, 
adv.). 

The devices em- 
ployed in pyrometry 
(pi rom'e tri, ji.), the 
science of measuring 
great heat, are of 
several dillerent kinds. 
In some pyrometrical 
(pi ro met' rik al, 
adj.) instruments, the expansion of a gas 
is observed. Others use pieces of metal, etc., 
which melt or soften at known heats. 
A third class of pyrometer is electrical, 
the heat affecting the resistance of a wire or 
joint to electric current ; while a fourth class 
is based upon changes in the strength of light 
given out by glowing bodies. 

From pyro- and meter (Gr. metron measure), 
pyxomorphous (pir 6 mor' fus), adj. 
Crystallizing after fusion by heat. 

A substance is described as pyromorphous 
if it crystallizes after being melted. Pyro- 
morphite (pir 6 mor' fit, ji.), or lead chloro- 
phosphate, has this property; when fused. 
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it forms a globule which takes on cr^’Stalline 
form as it cools. 

From pyi-o-, Gr. morphe form, shape, and -He. 

pyrope (pir' op), A deep-red variety 
of garnet. (F. pyrope.) 

This stone is much like the ruby. It occurs 
as angular or rounded grains in serpentine 
and similar rocks, and is found in Bohemia, 
Saxony, Brazil, and in the diamond mines of 
South Africa. Bohemian rubies, as pyropes 
are sometimes called, are used for cheap 
jewellery'. 

O.F. pirope, from L. pyropits, Gr. pyropos, 
from pyr fire. Ops eye, face. 

pyropb-oric (pir 6 for' ik), adj. Igniting 
spontaneously. Another form is pyrophorous 
(pi rof' 6 rus). (F. pyrophorique.) 

Finely divided lead, and other substances 
when prepared under certain conditions, 
become pyrophoric, taking up o.xj'gcn so 
readily that they ignite spontaneously. To 
such a substance the- name pyrophorus {».) — 
pi. pyrophori (pi rof' 6 rl) — has been given. 
Wilhelm Homberg (1O52-1715), a Dutch 
chemist, discovered that after he had heated 
in a test-tube a mixture of lamp-black, flour 
and alum, the charred substance took fire 
when shaken out of the test-tube. 

From pyro- and Gr. -pharos, from phcretn to 
boar, produce, and suffix -ic. 

pyropbosphoric (pir 6 fos for' ik), adj. 
Derived by heat from .phosphoric acid. (F. 
pyrophospfioriquc.) 

When phosphoric acid is heated water is 
driven ofl and pyrophosphoric acid is formed. 

From pyro- and phosphoric. 

pyro-pbotograpb (pir 6 fo' to graf), v. 
photographic picture fi.xcd on glass or porce- 
lain by firing. (F. pyrophoiographie.) 

Many burnt-in pictures arc produced on 
porcelain by such a pyro-photographic (pir 
6 fo to graf' ik, adj.) process or pyro- 
photography (pir 6 fo tog' ra fi, 11.). 

From pyro- and photograph. 


pyropbysalite (pir 6 lis' a lit), n. A 
greenish - white or y'ellowish - white variety 
of topaz. 

Large deposits of pyro-physalite, which is 
a coarse variety' of topaz, occur at Finbo, in 
Sweden. When it is heated, pyrophysalite 
swells up and e.xpands. 

G. pyrophysaHlh, from Gr. pyr fire, and 
physalis bubble. 

pyrotecbnic (pir 6 tek' nik), adj. Of or 
relating to fireworks, pyrotechnics, u.pl. The 
making or displaying of fireworks ; a firework- 
display'. {P.pyroteclwique ; pyrolcchnie .) 

A pyrotechnic or pyrotechnical (pir 6 tek' 
nik al, adj.) display' is often a feature of a 
fete, gala, or camival. Such an exhibition 
may end with a set piece, which is a portrait 
or scene shown pyrotechnically (pir 6 tek' 
nik al li, adv.), or by' means of fireworks, which 
outline its features. 

The apparatus which conveys a life-line 
from ship to shore employ's a py'rotechnic 
device in the form of a rocket. 

A pyrotechnist (pir 6 tek' nist, n.) is one 
skilled in pyrotechny (pir' 6 tek ni, 11.), 
which is the same as pyrotechnics. The 
Chinese are stated to have been among the 
earliest pyrotechnists, and firework display.s 
were given in the Koman circus. 

From pyro- and Gr. tchhhehos, from tehhue 
art. 

pyroxylin (pi roks' i lin), n. Any c.xplo- 
sive substance, such as gim-cotton, made bj' 
nitrating cellulose. (F. pproxyh.) 

Pyro.xvlin is made by acting on a ccihilosic 
material,’ such ns cotton-wool, with nitric 
acid or a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, 
and drying the product. 

Paints or lacquers of which py-roxylin 
forms the base are used on motor-cars and 
other objects where a smooth, hard surface 
is esscnti.al. Such pyro.xylin paints yield a 
durable and glossy surface, which cannot 
easily be chipped or scratched. 

From pyro- and Gr. xylon wood, and chcni'C.al 
sufiix ’in. 



Prfote«l>nlc,— A erntt pyrotechnic dtiptar repretentinc nn attiiek on I,,onJon by Zeppehn#. two of ran l*e 

•eeo In tbe left of the picture. St. I’eur* C*tbedr«!, Ibe Monument, ond otKcf l«ndmArlt» •« 

London ore omoni tb« buUdint* thown, 
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pyxTliic [i] (pir' ik), n. A warlike dance 
among the ancient Greeks ; in prosody, 
a” metrical foot consisting of t%vo short 
syllables, adj. Relating to such a dance ; 
consisting of two short syllables. (F. 
pyrrhique.) 

The pyrrhic, or pj-rrhic dance, of the 
Spartans is said to have been invented by 
a certain Pyrrichus. Poetry n-ritten in 
pjTThic measure contains pyrrhics, or feet 
consisting of two short syllables, with 
reference to the quick time of the dance. 

Gr. pyrrhikhe (orchesis dance understood), 
perhaps "from proper name. 

Pyrrhic [2] (pir' ik), adj. Pertaining to 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus (318-272 b.c.). 
(F. pyrrhique, de Pyrrhus.) 

Epirus formed part of ancient Greece. In 
280 B.c. P3TThus invaded Italy, and defeated 
the Romans in a great battle at Heraclea, 
but he lost so mam’ men that after the fight 
he is said to have e.-cclaimed ; " One more 
such victory and we are lost.” Hence a 
Pyrrhic victory (w.) means one which is as 
costly as a defeat. 

Pyrrhonism (pir' on izm), n. The teach- 
ing of Pyrrho, the Sceptic ; philosophic 
doubt. (F. Pyrrhonisme.) 

Pyrrho (died about 270 b.c.) was a Greek 
philosopher, bom at Elis, who taught that 
certainty of knowledge was unattainable. 
His teaching is known as Pyrrhonism. A 
Pyrrhonist (pir' on ist, n.) is a follower of 
PjTrho, or one who believes in Pyrrhonian 
(pi ro' ni an, adj.), or Pyrrhonic (pi ron' ik, 
adj.) doctrine. These words are used in a 
general sense of a sceptical philosopher or 
his theories. 

Pyrus (pir' us), «. A genus of shrubs 
or trees, belonging to the order Rosaceae, 
comprising the pear. 

The pear is called b}’ botanists Pyrus 
communis. 'The apple and quince, now placed 
in special genera, formerR’ belonged to this 
genus. A shrub vith crimson, scarlet, or 
white flowers, formerlv- called Pyrus japonica, 
is now included in the genus Cydonia, with the 
quince. 

h. pirns pear-tree, in L.L. pyrus. ’ 

Py^agorean (pi thag 6 re' an ; pith ag 
6 re'an), «. ' A follower of the Greek philoso- 
pher Pj’thagortis of Sainos. ’ adj. Relating 
to the teachings of Pvthagoras. (F. pytha- 
goricien.) 

l^’tbagoras IK-cd during the sixth centurv' 
n.c. He was a mathematician as well as 'a 
philosopher, ' and the chief doctrine ' of 
Pythagoreanism (pi thag 6 re' an izm-; pith 
ag 6 rO'.an izm, n.) his philosophy, was that 
numlx;r is the essence of all things, and 
that everything which the mind is able to 
grasp can* be expressed in numbers. . 

I’ythagoras also taught the transmigration 
of souk — the doctrine" that souk pass from 
one body to another after death, and he seems 
to have realized that the earth and planets 
revolve round some central point. 



PTthaeorean. Pythaeoraj, iBc Greek malkematician 
and founder of tke Pythagorean ayitem of 
philosonhy. 


Pytliian (pith' i an), adj. Of or relating 
to Delphi, or Apollo, or his worship there. 
II. iVpoUo or his priestess at Delphi. (F. 
pythien, pythique ; Pythie.) 

The ancient Greek town of Delphi, or 
Pytho, on the slopes of Mount Parnassus, 
w*as the centre of the worship of the Pythian, 
as .Apollo was named. On the mountain a 
monstrous serpent. Python, had been slain 
b\’ Apollo. Here was the famous oracle, 
delivered by a Pythian, or Pythia (pith' i a, 
n.), as the priestess was described, in a 
chamber beneath which flowed the waters of 
a sacred stream. Hai.'ing breathed the 
vapours arising from the stream, which were 
believed to inspire her, the priestess pro- 
nounced the oracle sitting upon a tripod, or 
three-legged stool. 

The answers of the priestess were in verse, 
and often so worded that they could be inter- 
preted in two different and even contradictory 
sens^. Hence the word Pythie (pith' ik, adj.), 
applied to the oracle, is sometimes used to 
mean doubtful or ambiguous. 

The Pythian or Pythie games held at 
Delphi were one of the four great Panhellenic 
festivak, in which competitors -from all the 
Greek states took part, celebrated every 
fourth year, in the third year of each 
Olympiad, the other three being the 
Olympic, Isthmian, and Nemean games. 
At the Pj'thian games competitions in music 
and poetiy were the principal feature. 

L. Pythuis, Gr. Pytktos, from Pythd the old 
name of Delphi; and E. suffix -an. 

python [ij (pi' them), n. A large non- 
venomous snake; in Greek mythology, a 
monstrous serpent, slain bv Apollo at Delphi. 
(F. -python.) 
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Python. — ^Tlie royal pythoni a large but oon*venamous 
species of snake. 


P}rtbon, the fabled monster, lived in a 
cavern on Parnassus, and was slain by Apollo 
fonr days after its birth. This event was 
commemorated in the Pythian games (see 
Pythian). In zoology, the name is given to a 
group of large snahes, some being over 
twenty feet long. Different species of python 
are found in tropical Africa, Asia, and Aus- 
tralia. They are not poisonous, and lull their 
prey by crushing it in their coils. Pythons, as 
well as boas, are included in the family 
Boidae. 



Python. — The skull of an fndimn python. thow:nc fts 
SIX rows of teeth. 


p^bon [2] (pi' thon), tt. A demon or 
familinr spirit ; one possessed by such a 
spirit ; a sooths.-iycr. (F. clAnon familier, 
possciU, (levin.) 

The name python was used early in the 
Christian cm of a prophesying spirit.’ perhaps 
through association with the Pythian onicle 
at Pytlio, or Delphi. A woma'n soothsayer 
was hnown as a pythoness (pi' thon es, ii.). 


The word is used especially of the priestess 
at Delphi. Prophetic sayings are sometimes 
described as pythonic (pi thon' ik, adj.) 
utterances, and pythonism (pi' thon izm, n.) 
is a name applied to the pretended foretelling 
of the future by divination. 

A'ew Tcst.smcnt Gr. -python, a special sense of 
python fi]. Syn. : Demon, diviner, soothsayer. 

pyx (piles), n. A vessel in which the Host 
is reserved in Roman Catholic churches ; 
a box at the Royal Mint in which sample 
coins are placed to be tested, v.t. 'fo test 
(coins) by weight and assay. (F. ciboire.) 

The pyx used for the Sacrament is usually 
a cup of precious metal, in which the Host is 
kept within the tabernacle on the altar of a 
Roman Catholic church ; another kind of 
pyx is a small metal box, in which the 
Sacrament is taken privately to sick persons. 



Pyx. — A .tandins pyx ticfl) and a pocket pyx of 
precioul metal. 


The pj'x or py.x chest at the Royal Mint 
is a box in which specimen gold and silver 
coins of the realm are kept to be tested at 
the yearly " trial of the pyx." The pyx is 
taken to Goldsmiths’ Hall, and the coins are 
c.xamined by a jury selected from members 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company, who arc then 
said to py.x the coins. 

Short form of L., Gr. pyxis bo.x. especially one 
made of box-wood (pyxo's). See box (ij and [2], 

pyxidium (piles id' i um). x. A .sccd- 
vcsscl which opens with a transverse suture, 
the upper half resembling a lid. pL 
pyxidia (piks id' i a). (F. pyxidc.) 

The capsule or seed-pod of the pimpernel 
is called a pyxidium because it dehisces, or 
opens transversely, the upper part falling 
off like a lid when the seed is ri(K-. The 
henbane also h.as its seeds contained in a 
py.xidium. 

Gr. pv.iidion, dim. of pyxh box, rrccjitacle. 
See pyx. 

pyxis (piks' is), n. A box ; a casket ; a 
pyxidium ; the acctahiihim, or cu]>-shaiH’d 
socket of the hip-hone. 

A pyxis was a kind of hox-Iikc vase tri- d 
by the Greeks .and other ancient peoples. It 
was UMially cylindric.al in slnijK', iiad a loo-e 
lid, and was ti.sed to hold toilet prejiar.itioiis, 
etc. 

See pyx. 
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Q, q (ku). The seventeenth letter in the 
English alphabet, and the sixteenth in the 
Latin. In English words it is always followed 
by u, the t%vo forming a double letter, repre- 
sented phonetically in this book by kw. Q had 
no place in the Old English or Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet, and most English words with q are 
of French or Latin origin. In native English 
wor^, like queen, quell, quick, qti has been 
substituted for Anglo-Saxon ctv {cwen, 
cwellan, civic.) 

In .Semitic, from which q is derived, it is 
a deep velar guttural produced .by. contact 
between the back of the tongue and the back 
of the soft palate. This sound, w’hich is 
wanting in English, occurs in Arabic, as well 
as Turkish and Persian ; hence, -Arabic 
words are often spelt 
with 5, as qoran, 

Koran. The Greeks 
adopted this letter 
from the Phoenicians, 
calling it koppa, and 
placed it between p 
and r, but as to them 
it sounded like k they 
dropped it c.xcept as 
the numeral go. 

In Latin it was 
-•etained for the sound 
k before the consonant 
a (= w). In French 
it is sometimes final, as 
in coq, but it is usually 
combined with u to 
form the sound k. In 
many English words, 
mostly of French 
origin, 'qtt t= k, as cinque, conquer, liquor, 
piquant, plaque, quay, queue,, qui vive, 
quoin, quoit, racquet, toque. 

As an abbrerdation q stands lor quart, 
quintal, quire (of paper), question ; Queen, 
as Q. Anne ; Queen's, as Q.C., Queen's 
Counsel ; in Latin, for quaere inquire (E. 
queiy) : quantum as much as, as in q.s. 
quantum sujficit as much as suffices ; quod 
which, as in Q.E.D. quod erat demonstrandum 
which was to be demonstrated. Q (German 
quelle source) is also used to denote a supposed 
document, consisting chiefly of logia or 
savings of our Lord, partly preserv'cd in 
Matthew and Luke. Q is not used as an 
ordinary motor-car index letter. Foreign 
visitors to Britain, however, whose _ cars 
are not marked in accordance with inter- 


national agreement, use the letters QQ 
as a ' register mark. The interesting story 
of the 'origin of this letter will be found on 
pagexvi.- . ‘ . 

Q-boat (ku bot). This is another name 
for hush boat. See under hush ,[i]. 

qua (kwa), adv. As ; in so far as ; in the 
character of. (F. en iant que.) 

In many schools it is the custom to allow 
certain boys to wear some distinguishing 
token to signify that they are prefects or, 
perhaps, members of a team. This token 
sometimes takes the form of a tassel on the 
school cap, and those who are thus privileged 
wear the school cap qua members of the 
school, but they wear the tassel qua prefects 
or members of the team, as the case may be. 

L. adv, qua by which 
way, in so far as, from 
fern. sing, ablative of qui 
who (relative pronoun), 
quack [I] (ktvak); 
^ n. The harsh cry of 
a duck. v.i. To make 
such a sound ; to 
chatter noisily. (F. 
coquet ; caqueter, jaser, 
jacasser.) 

A child calls a duck 
a quack-quack («.), in 
imitation of its cry. 
Ducks quack loudly 
on the slightest pro- 
vocation, and as the 
quack seeins meaning- 
less, the word is applied 
to foolish gabble or 

noisy chatter. 

Imitative. Cp. Dutch kwaken, G. quahen, 

Gr. koax (croak of a frog), L. coaxarc. 

quack [2] (krvak), «. One who pretends to 
skill or knowledge, especially in medicine ; 
one who sells nostrums ; a charlatan. 

The full form is quacksalver (kwak' salv cr). 
adj. Falsely pretending to cure ; of or relating 
to quacks, v.i. To pretend to medical or 
other knowledge, v.t. To treat as a quack 
would : to puff or palm off fraudulently. 
(F. charlatan: empirtque ; poser en savant; 
trailer en charlatan.) 

Years ago there were many quack doctors, 
who claimed they could cure various com- 
plaints. With the spread of knowledge and 
the _ wise steps taken by the medical pro- 
fession and the law to put down such frauds, 
the quack is less common to-day. Koivadays 
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Quack. — **A SccDC with the Quack.** From the 
picture by Hocartb (16&7-1764). 
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most persons • know better than to buy 
quackish (kwak' ish, adj.) medicines, and 
quackery (kwak' e ri, n.) is not nearly so 
prevalent. 

The word is short for quacksalver, a word of 
Dutch origin, Jiutch kwakzalver, kwakzalven [v.) ; 
cp. E. quack to chatter about, salve (ointment), 
and agent suffix -er. Syn. : n. Charlatan, 
impostor. 

quad [i] (kwod), n. A court or square 
surrounded by buildings. This word is an 
abbreviation of quadrangle (which see). 

quad [2] (kwod), n. A shorter form of 
quadrat (which see), v.i. To insert quadrats 
(in a line of type). (F. cadrat; mettre des 
cadrats.) 

quadrahle (kwod' rabl), adj. Capable of 
quadrature. See under quadrate. 

quadragenarian (kwod ra je nar' i an), 
n. One who is forty or more years old and 
has not yet attained fifty, adj. Forty years 
old, or between forty and fifty. (F. qxtadra- 
genaire.) . , 

L. quadragendrius, from quadrdgenl distribu- 
tive of qiiadrdgintd forty. 

Quadragesima (kwod ra jes' i ma), «. 
The first Sunday in Lent. (F. quadragdsune.) 

Quadragesima, or Quadragesima Sunday, 
is so called from its Latin name, Dominica 
Prima Qitadragesitnae, the First Sunday 
of the Fortieth " — that is, of the forty days’ 
fast of Lent. Lent begins on the Wednesday 
previous, Ash Wednesday, and among the 
quadragesimal (kwod ra jes' i mal, adj.), or 
Lenten, customs in Roman Catholic churches 
are the draping of the crucifix, sacred pictures, 
and statues with purple and the wearing of 
purple vestments by the officiating priest. 
Lent may be described as a quadragesimal 
fast, since it lasts forty days. 

Fern, of L. quadrdgesintus fortieth. 

quadrangle (kwod' rang gl). n. A four- 
sided figure, especially a square or rectangle ; 
an open square or four-sided court, enclosed 
wholly or partly with buildings ', such a 
court with the surrounding buildings. 
ijp. quadrangle, coxtr.) 

Any plane figure which has four sides and 
four angles is a quadrangle. Squares and 
rectangles are quadrangular (kwod rang' gu 
lar, adj.) in shape. Monastic houses were 
generally arranged quadrangularly (kwod 
rang' gu lar li, adv.), with the buildings 
grouped around a quadrangle. 

Many famous colleges owe something of 
their picturesqueness to the neat order and 
simple beauty .of their quadrangles. In 
modem garden cities the houses are often 
built about a quadrangular green or open 
space. 

L.L. quadrangulum, neuter of quadrangulus 
four-cornered, from combining form quadri- and 
angulits angle, corner. Sec quadri-. 

quadrant (kwod' rant), n. The fourth 
part of the circumference or area of a circle ; 
anything resembling this in shape ; an arc 
or sector of ninety degrees ; a quarter of 


a sphere ; an obsolete instrument, shaped 
like a quarter ' circle, once used to measure 
angles ; a like instrument formerly used by 
mariners for taking the elevation of the sun ; 
part of the steering gear of a small steamship. 
(F. quadrant, quart de cercle.) 

If two straight cuts are made from the 
centre to the outside of a circular disk at 
right angles to each other, a quadrant, or 
quadrantal (kwod ran' tal, adj.) part will be 
detached. In mathematical terms this would 
resemble a plane figure bounded by two radii 
of a circle at. right- angles to each other, and 
by the arc between them — in other words 
a quarter-circle. 

The quadrant once used by,- astronomers 
consisted of a graduated quarter-circle ; it 
was superseded by the mural circle and the 
meridian circle. The old nautical quadrant 
had somewhat the same shape, though its ate 
was less than a quadrant. 

L. quadrans (acc. -ant'-em) a fourth part. 
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Quadrant.— Left, a mechanical quadrant, part of the 
■tecrins sear of email eteamebips :..nBht, ueine an 
obsolete mariner's quadrant. 

q;uadrat (kwod' rat), n. A block of type- 
metal, not so high as type, used in type- 
setting to fill blank spaces in lines. ■ (F. 
cadrat.) 

A quadrat, or quad, as it is commonly 
abbreviated, may be one-half, one, or more 
ems in width. The em quadrat is quadrate, 
or quadrangular, in cross-section, hence its 
name. A quadrat, being less in height than 
the surrounding type, does not leave any 
impression on the paper. 

See quadrate. 

quadrate (kwod' rat, adj. ; kwod rat', 
kwod' rat, v.), adj. Square; rectangular. 
v.t. To square ; to conform (with), v.i. To 
square ; to correspond, n. Ihe quadrate 
bone ; the quadrate muscle. (F. carri, redan- 
gulaire; career ; cadrer, concorder, avoir du 

rapport.) • , , , 

Reptiles and birds have a bone called the 
quadrate bone («.) at the point where the 
lower jaw is hinged to the skull. A quadrate 
muscle («.) is a square-shaped muscle in the 
human hip or the fore-arm. ^ 

In mathematics a quadratic (kwod rflt 
ik, adj.) equation is one in which the unknown 
quantity is present in its second power or 
square. A simple example' is x- -p bx c = o. 
Here x is the unknown quantity, of which the 
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second power, occurs in tlic equation, quadrilater 
By quadratics (kwod rat' iks, n.pl.) is meant Having four sidi 

the branch of algebra dealing with quadratic sided figure. (F 

equations. _ Any 

A quadratrix (kwod ra' triks. n.) is a curve oblong, 
employed in advanced mathematics in the for it possesses 
process of squaring other curves. The plural all in the same 
IS quadratrices (kwod ra' tris 6z). Quadrature a quadrilateral 
(kwod' ra chur, n.) of a cur\’-od figure — a quadrilateralnes 

circle, for instance — is the act of squaring it. The name is ; 
or finding a square of equal area. A surface of four fortresse; 

capable of quadrature is said to be quadrable one another. O 

(kwod' rabl, adj.). In mathematics the word in history was tl 

is used of an area which can be represented by the four fo 

by a finite number of algebraical terms. Peschiera, and 

Two heavenly bodies are said to be in quadra- l quadrilatcru 
turc when lines from them to the observer arc (gen. lalcr-is) sid 
ninety degrees (a right angle) apart. tniadidlmBTi 

L. quadrdius, p.p. of quadriirc to make square, c ^ o “ 
from quadrum square, from qiiatuor four. Svn. : 

Kcctangular, square. tclraglotlc.) 

quadrennial (kwod ren ' i ril), adj. Lasting A man who ca 
four years ; taking place every four years. quadnlmg 

(F. dc guatre aiis, de tons Ics quatre ans, .HF. 

quadricnnal.) quadriliteral (ky 

In order to find out the state of its finances, ^ word consisti 

a business m.ay be valued quadrennially (kwod quiz. 1 he word 

ren' i III li, adv.), that is, every four years. containing 

The quadrennial valuation occurs at the From giirtrin- i 

end of each quadrennium (kwod ren' i urn, «.), qfuadriUe (1 

or period of four years. square dance i 

L. qundncnitium space of four years, from part ; a piece o 

qundri- four, and (tiinus year. card game for fo 

quadri-. Prefix meaning four. Before a cards, v.t. To da 

vowel the form quadr- is used. The dunce coi 

L., combining form, from qtia/uorfour, fourfold. which together 1 

quadrifid (kwod' ri fid), adj. Cleft into four couples st 

four parts. _ game has wan 

Leaves which arc divided into four lobes arc eighteenth cent 

dc.scribcd as quadrifKl, 

From quadri- and L. r’”' 

/id-, root o( Jitidcrc. to i,. ‘ , ' 

cleave. lifTy T. . - 

quadriga (kwod ri' j v iH' |; iU’' F f f f i < Vl> ' •. » • , ■ ^ 

pa), »i. An ancient v, ‘ ' I ! pt h ) f ) 'q ! ; t 

Koman four - horsed f-iAl t "i , 
chariot. />/. quadrigae Si- ■ A.' • '-ij 

fl.-xvrvl rl' ni-A ITT f -ll’ i. \ 


quadrilateral (kwod ri lat' er al), adj'. 
Having four sides and four angles, n. A four- 
sided figure. (F. quadrilateral ; quadrilatere.) 

Any i • r .. sm-]j jjg square, 

oblong, ■ ■ is quadrilateral, 

for it possesses four angles and four sides 
all in the same plane. Such a figure is called 
a quadrilateral, and its characteristic is 
quadrilateralness (kwod ri lat' er al nes, «.). 

The name is also given to an arrangement 
of four fortresses grouped together to support 
one another. One such quadrilateral famous 
in history was that in Northern Italy, formed 
by the four fortresses of Mantua, Verona, 
Peschiera, and Legnano. 

L. quadrilatcrus, from quadri- four and latus 
(gen. lalcr-is) side. Syn. : adj. Four-sided. 

quadrilingual (kwod ri ling' gwal), adj. 
Speaking or written in four languages. (F. 
ietragloite.) 

A man who can speak four languages is said 
to be quadrilingual, and a document written 
in four Languages is also quadrilingual. A 
quadriliteral (kwod ri lit' er al, adj.) word is 
a word consisting of four letters, as quit or 
quiz. The word is specially used of a Semitic 
root containing four consonants. 

From gurtrfn- and L. lingua tongue, language. 

qfuadriUe (kwa dril'; k.i driU), «. A 
square dance in which four couples take 
part ; a piece of music for such a dance ; a 
card game for four persons, played with forty 
cards, v.t. To dance a quadnllc. (F. quadrille.) 

The dunce consists of five separate figures, 
which together form a set of quadrilles. The 
four couples stand in a square. The card 
game has waned in popularity since the 
eighteenth century. It was played with an 
ordinary pack of cards 


(kwod ri' ge). (F. 
quadrige.) 

The drivers of quad- 
rigae were extremely 




clever in their manage- tp 
ment of these awkward \ '\- 
Iwo-whccled vehicles ; ! 
they had to control ' y' 
four horses yoked * 
abreast. In many of 
the great fc,stiv.als i 
chariot-racing played 
an important part, and ; 
the wildest entliusi- '■ 
a.siii prevailed as the > 
ijuadrigac swept by. 

1.. ciia.hlri!;-, pi. w ith . 
rnig. meaning (later 
qu.iJrSca). for quadri- ‘ 
ju'.-,,', from quadri- four ( 
liiul jtiquni yoke. 
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Qaji<3nr*.”~An cxotinc race between the ancient 
KomAD cbariol* called <iaadntae« which were drawn 
by four honet. 


] from which the tens, 
I nines, and eights were 
I removed. 

' F.. from Span, cua- 

I drtlla, one of (normally) 
' four groups in a touma- 
j meat, masque, pageant, 
etc. ; a set of people, 

, dun. of cuadra square, 
, from L.L. quadra square. 
I In the sense of a card 
( game a F. corruption of 
> Span, cuarliilo. 

quadrillion (kwod 
ril' yon), 11 . The num- 
ber produced by raising 

■ a million to its fourth 
i power, c.xprcsscd as i 
3 followed by twenty- 
I four ciphers. (F. 

scptillion.) 

If wc divide one by 
a quadrillion, wc get a 
quadrillionth (kwod ril' 
youth, i:.), this being 

■ a quadrillionth {adj.) 
part of the whole. In 
.America and Franco 
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a quadrillion is the fifth power of a thousand, 
that is, I followed by fifteen ciphers. 

From quadri- four times, and [m)illion. 

quadrinomial (kwod ri no' mi al), adj. 
Consisting of four algebraic terms, n. Such 
an expression or quantity. 

(F. a quatre names ; qitad- 
rinome.) 

From quadri-, Gr. nomos 
law, rule, E. adj. suffix -ial. 

quadrireme (kwod' ri 
rem), n. A war-galley 
having four banks of oars. 

See galley. (F. quadrireme.) 

L. quadrir emis , from 
quadri- and remus oar. 

quadrivium. (kwod 
riv ' i um) , A mediaeval 

educational course, com- 
prising arithmetic, geome- 
try, music and astronomy. 

(F. quadrivium.) 

In the great universities, 
such as Oxford, Cambridge ..... 
and Paris, during the Middle Ages, it was 
customarjr for scholars to study seven 
subjects before they took their degree of 
Master of Arts. The course was divided into 
two sections, the trivium, which consisted 
of grammar, logic, and rhetoric, and the more 
advanced portion, or quadrivium, which 
included arithmetic, geometry, music, and 
astronomy. 

From L. quadri- four and via way, course. 

quadroon (kwod roon' ), «. A person of 
quarter negro blood and three-quarters white 
blood. (F. quarteron.) 

The child of a white and a black parent 
is called a mulatto. If he or she married a 
white person, the children would be quadroons. 

Span, cuarleron from cuarto, L. quartus fourth 
part. See quarter. 

Quadrumana (kwod roo' ma na), n.pl. 
A former name for the division of mammals 
which includes monkeys, baboons, apes, and 
lemurs. (F. quadrumanes.) 

The word means four-handed, and was 
applied to those animals in which the hind feet 
as well as the fore feet are furnished with an 
opposable digit — the great toe in the former, 
the thumb in the latter — and can be used for 
seizing or grasping. 

Zoologists now use the name Primates for 
the group, and include man among them. 
The lower Primates have a power, which man 
has lost, of grasping with the feet, and so 
they have been called quadrumanous (kwod 
roo' ma nus, adj.), or four-handed. 

Modern L., from quadra- — quadri- and L. 
manus hand. 

quadiniped (kwod' ru ped), n. An animal 
that has four feet, especially a mammal, adj. 
Having lour legs and feet. (F. quadrnpede.) 

This word is now generally used for mam- 
mals. except the monkeys and man. 

. Most of the monkeys use all. four limbs 
in walking, and so may bo described as 


quadrupedal (kwod rbo'p 6 dal, adj^, or four- 
footed, in their manner of progression. . 

L. quadrtipes, from quddru- (= quadri-) and 
pes (acc. ped-em) foot. 

quadruplane (kwod' ru plan), n. An 
aeroplane with four tiers 
of planes or wings. 

From quadruple and plane ; 
a word of modern coinage. 

quadruple (kwod' ru 
pi), adj. Fourfold ; . con- 
sisting of four parts ; 
involving four units ; 
multiplied by four; 
equivalent or amounting 
to four times the number 
or quantity of. n.' A 
number or amount four 
times as large as another; 
four times as many. v.i. 
To become four times as 
great ; to increase fourfold. 
v.t. To multiply by four ; 
to make four times 
greater. (F, quadruple; quadrupler.) 

An alliance of four nations would be a 
uadruple one. In music quadruple time 
enotes a measure having four beats to a bar. 
A person who increases his capital from 
£1,000 to 1^4,000 quadruples, or multiplies 
fourfold, the amount he had to begin with ; 
his capital at the finish is quadruple, or four 
times greater than, the initial sum, and may be 
said to have quadrupled. 

A set of four persons or things is a quad- 
ruplet (kwod' ru pl 6 t, n.). This is also a 
bicycle to carry four persons. In one sense 
quadruplex (kwod' ru pleks, adj,) means 
fourfold, or the same as quadruple, but in 
telegraphy it denotes a system by which a 
single circuit may be used for four separate 
messages simultaneously. Electricians quad- 
ruplex (v.t.) a telegraph circuit to enable 
tivo messages to be sent in each direction at 
the same time over one wire. ^ 

A letter is quadruplicate (kwod roo' pli 
kat, adj.) if four copies of it are made at one 
operation, each of these being a quadruplicate 
(«.). To quadruplicate (kwod roo' pli kat, 
v.t.) a letter in a typewriter, four sheets of 
paper and three of carbon paper are inter- 
leaved and placed in the machine ; when 
the uppermost sheet is struck by the keys a 
copy is impressed upon those beneath. 

The act of quadruplicating is quadrupli- 
cation (kwod roo pli ka' shun, «.), and the 
state of being quadruple is quadruplicity (kwod 
ru plis' i ti, «.). A city with four rings of 
fortifications round it is quadruply (kwod 
ru pli, adv.) protected. 

F., from l.,.quadruplus,irom quadru-{= quadri-) 
four, and -plus fold. Syn. : adj. Fourfold. 

quaere (kwer' i), v.t. imperative. Ask ; 
inquire ; it is a question, n. A question or 
query. (F. e'est it savoir ; question.) 

This is a word used to introduce a question 
or an inquiry. A writer describing some new 
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marvel of science might say ; " this in- 

vention is very wonderful, but quaere whether 
it will ever be of practical use.” In philosophy 
the conclusion sought is sometimes called the 
quaesitum (kwG si' turn, «.). The plural of 
this word is quaesita (kwe si' ta). 

Imperative of T. quacrere to ask. Qi/fry is a 
doublet. 

qijaestor (kwes' tor), ii. One of a class 
of magistrates in ancient Rome. Another 
spelling is questor (kwes' tor). (F. questeur.) 

The quaestors were origin^y trvo in 
numlrer, the office dating probably from 
the beginning of the fifth century b.c. It was 
their {luty to assist the con nls in criminal 
jurisdiction. It was also fne task of the 
quaestors to collect the revenues of Rome, 
and an important part of their quaestorial 
(kwe-s tor' i al, adj.) duty consisted in the 
management of the public funds. In 42 1 
15 .C. their numbers were increased by the 
appointment of two military quaestors, who 
accomp.anied genexfiJs in command. At this 
date also the office of quaestorship (kwes' 
tor ship, «.), hitherto filled only by patricians, 
was thrown open to the plebeians. Later, 
four other quaestors were appointed, who 
looked after naval matters, and were en- 
trusted with the defence of the coast. 

L. = quacsllor, from quarrcrc (p.p. quaesftus) 
to seek. ask. 

qpiail (kivaf), v.t. To swallow in large 
draughts, v.i. To drink copiously, n. A long 
draught. (F. lamper ; boire copiextsement ; 
lampce.) 

Early forms arc quap, qiiau"/i(; cp. dialect 
wauch!. 

quag (kwag), n. A piece of marshy' ground. 
(F.Tondrifre.) 

A boggy dr marshy spot is called a quag. 
In low-lying districts the ground soon be- 
comes quaggy (kwag' i, adj.) when it rains. 
A quagmire (kwag' mir, it.) Is properly a 
quaking lx)g, a fen, or a piece of swampy 
land, but the term is used freely to describe 
a field or road mirj' or soft after much rain. 

Perhaps the same as quake. Cp. wag, swag. 



Qusnft. — The qnarxa S* m. t pe cT c* of wHa horse 
whl^ « rmpiair drinc out. 


quagga (kavag' a), ji. A South African 
uinc animal related to the ass and the 
ra. (F. ce'Uitgga.) 

h'^quaegaisaspccicsofrvild horse, striped 
a rebra on its head and forequarters. 


It is now almost extinct, although formerly 
very common in the Orange Free State. 

The name of quagga is given also to several 
species of zebra, inclnding Burchell's zebra. 
Hottentot word ; imitative of its cry. 


quagmire (ksvag' mir). For this word 
and quaggy see un&r quag. 

qualiaug (Inva hawg' ; ksvaw' hog), 11. 
'The hard clam, a North American bivalve 
mollusc, Venus mercenaria. (F. venus.) 

The quahaug is found on the Atlantic 
coast, and is largely used in America for 
making soups and chowder, or stew, a 
favourite delicacy. The word is an imitation 
of the Indian name poquauhock. 


quail [i] (kwal), v.i. To flinch or shrink ; 
to lose heart ; to give way (before or to). 
(F. redder, faiblir, se d^courager, lacker pied.) 

In E. dialects also to curdle. Perhaps through . 
F. from M. Ital. qttagliarc to curdle, also to 
quail. L. coaguldre to curdle. See coagulate. 


qpiail [2] (kwal), n. 

A migrating game 
bird of the genus 
Colurnix, allied to 
the partridge. (F. 
caille.) 

The common quail, 
Colurnix communis, 
visits Britain in 
spring, though in 
lesser numbers than 
formerly. Some few 
birds- remain 
throughout the 
winter, but the majority 



Oaail. — Tbe common 
Quanta »TOaIl same bird. 


leave in early 

autumn to go southward. ' 

The bird resembles the partridge in colour- 
ing and shape, but is much smaller. Very 
large flocks visit the countries bordering 
the Mediterranean each spring. 

The delicate flesh of the quail makes it a 
favourite article of food, and many are 
caught for the table in nets. They are enticed 
into these by an imitation of their cry, on a 
quail-call (>i,), or quail-pipe (m.). The sound 
is said to be like " wet my lips ” often 
repeated. 

There are several references to quails in 
the Old Testament, especially in connexion 
with the wanderings of the Israelites in the 
wilderness (Numbers xi, 31, 32, etc.). These 
were probably birds of the same kind as 
those which now frequent Europe in the 
summer months. 


Imitative of the cry. -M.E. and O.F. qiiaiUe, 
from L.L. qtiaquila; cp. M. Dutch quackelc. 
See quack. 

qriaint (kwant), adj. Odd, old-fashioned, 
or strange in a pleasing way ; fanciful ; 
singular. (F. ctiricttx, original, piquant, 
singttUer.) 

This word has a very wide use and may be 
applied to anything tliat is both attractive 
and unusual or unfamiliar. While the dresses 
of fifty years ago might only appear odd to 
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us, those of a more remote time might 
probably seem quaint, and many turns of 
speech of the latter period are also quaint — 
falling on our ears with a pleasing strangeness. 

The sayings of a child are often rather 
■quaint or quaintish (kwant' ish, 
adj.). Clovelly, on the north 
coast of Devon, appeals to many 
by reason of its quaintness 
(kwant' nes, «.). Its main street 
is quaintly (kwant' li, adv.) con- 
structed of a series of rough 
cobbled steps descending four 
hundred feet to the sea. 

O.F. coint neat, spruce, literally 
known, from cognitus, p.p. of 
cognoscerelto know. See acquaint. 

Later perhaps influenced by L. 
complies trim, p.p. of comere to 
dress the hair. Syn. : Fanciful, 
singular, strange, whimsical. 

quake (kwak), v.i. To shake 
or tremble ; to rock to and fro. 
n. A quiver or shudder. (F. 
trembler; tremblement, frisson.) 

A violent explosion causes a 
building to quake or rock. A 
bog quakes and quivers when 
one treads on it. In Hebrews 
(xii, 2i), we read, in reference to God’s 
appearance to Moses on Sinai : — “ And so 
terrible was the sight, that Moses said, I 
exceedingly fear and quake." 

A tremulous voice may be described as 
quaky (kwak' i, adj.). A boy who expected 
a punishment from his headmaster might 
well approach the latter’s study quakingly 
(kwak'ing li, adv.), or ivith quakiness (kwak' 
i n6s, n.), when summoned. Grasses of the 
genus Briza are called quaking-grass (w.), 
from the fact that their spikelets quiver 
tremulously in the wind. 

A.-S. cwacian to quake ; cp. quag (mire). 
Syn. : V. Quiver, rock, shake, tremble, vibrate. 

Quaker (kwak' er), n. A member of the 
Society of Friends. (F. qttaker.) 

This religious sect was founded in England 
by George Fox about 1650. According to 
Fox, its members were called Quakers 
originally in derision, because they were 
continually urging people to " tremble at the 
Word of the Lord.” There is, however, 
evidence that the name was used in the very 
early days of the Quakers, because of the 
tremors of the body which accompanied 
their prayings. To-day Quakerdom (kwak' 
er dom, n.) no longer resents this popular 
title. Quakerism (kwak' er izm, n.) soon 
spread to America and other parts of the 
world, and the Society to-day numbers many 
thousands of members. 

The Society of Friends was among the 
earliest opponents of slavery, and its members 
have always been devoted to the cause of 
peace. Views or behaviour characteristic of 
the Quakers arc described as Quakerish 
(Invak' Cr ish, adj.), and a simple style 
of dress is sometimes called Quakerly 
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(kwak' er li, adj.).’ A noted Quakeress 
(kwak' er es, n.) was Elizabeth Fry (1780- 
1845), who helped to improve the conditions 
of prison life.- Quaker-bird {n.) is another 
name for the sooty albatross. 


qualify (kwol' i fl), v.t. To' furnish with 
the necessary qualities ; to make lit or 
competent ; to limit, modify, or moderate ; 
to dilute ; to describe as ; to attribute a quality 
to. v.i. To become qualified or fit ; to make 
oneself eligible, competent, or suitable (for). 
(F. autoriser, rendre capable, approprier, 
modifier, qualifier; passer, se priparer.) 

A doctor is not permitted to be registered 
as a qualified practitioner until he has 
qualified, or fitted, himself by long years of 
study and has satisfied the examiners that 
he has every qualification (kwol i fi ka' shun, 
n.) for, or quality necessary to, success as a 
medical man. One who intends to fit himself 
for the medical profession is not even allowed 
to commence his studies until he has passed a 
preliminary qualifying (kwol' i fi ing, ad}}) 
examination. 

Qualification means also the act of 
qualifying or the state of being qualified. In 
another sense it means a condition necessary 
to be fulfilled to secure a privilege, .such as so 
many years* service as a qualification for a 
pension. A diploma or other document 
testifying that one has passed an e.xamination 
or complied with certain stipulations, is called 
a qualification also. . 

An athlete is qualified to compete in the 
final heat of a contest when he has been 
successful in the semi-final heat, and a nian 
becomes legally competent, or qualified, to 
vote in a Parliamentary election when lie 
reaches the qualifying age. _ _ 

In sports competitions, the qualifying 
round (h.) is the round in which competitors 
qualify to take their place in the competition 
proper. In some competitions there are more 
than one such round. 



Quakeress. — ^Elizabeth Fry. tke kindly Quakeress, brineine messages of 
hope to convict* on a transport ships 
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When water is added to spirits the spirits 
are said to be qualified or diluted. An 
adjective qualifies a noun when it adds a 
quahty to its meaning. It is thus a word used 
qualiiyingly (kwol' i il ing li, adv.) and is a 
qualifier (kwol' i fi er, «.). We qualify a 
previous statement when we make it less 
absolute or general, perhaps repeating what 
we said- at first with qualifications or 
modifications. 

A statement which may be modified is 
qualifiable (kwol' i fi abl, The passing 

of a qualificative (kwol' i fi ka tiv, adj.) or 
qualificatory (kwoT i fi ka to ri, adj.) examin- 
ation is necessary for those who wish to 
practise law or medicine. 

’E. qualijier, from L.L. qudlificdre, from L. 
qualis of what sort, such asrand -ficdre (= facere 
in compounds) to make. Syn. ; Capacitate, fit, 
limit, modify, restrict. Ant. : Disqualify, in- 
capacitate,” invalidate. 

cjuaUty; (kwoT I ti), n. The property, 
nature or characteristic of anything ; the 
distinguishing property which marks a 
particular thing ; degree of excellence ; 
grade ; general excellence ; skill or abUity ; 
in logic, the affirmative or negative nature 
of a proposition ; timbre, or that which 
distinguishes, the tone of musical sounds. 
(F. qualitS, talent, excellence, etat, timbre.) 

Malleability, softness, and heaviness are 
qualities possessed by lead. The notes of the 
oboe have a rough, reedy quality. When 
shopping we like to be assured of the high 
quality of the goods we buy. Things that 
are poor in quality are of low class or grade. 
It is generally true that quality is better than 
quantity ; the poet who mites an immortal 
lyric of sixteen lines achieves far more than 
the versifier who manufactures a dull, 
uninspired epic running to thousands of lines. 

A personal trait, or mental attribute, such 
as generosity or subtlety, may be described 
as a quality ; the writings of Swift have a 
bitterly satirical quality. In a colloquial way, 
an athlete is adjured to show his opponents 
his quality’-, that is, his prowess as an athlete. 
A thing or person that possesses qualities of 
any kind is qualified (kwol' i tid, adj.) ; this 
word is not common, but a gifted man, for 
instance, might be said to be highly qualified. 

A chemist performs a qualitative (Invol' i 
ta tiv, adj.) analysis when he analyses or 
breaks up a substance qualitatively (kwol' 
i ta tiv li, adv.), in order to discover its 
qualities or characteristics. A small army may 
have a quahtative advantage over a large 
one that more than balances its quantitative 
or numerical disadvantage. Persons of high 
rank, or the upper classes generally, are 
sometimes termed " the quality ” — a sur- 
vival of an archaic use of quality to mean 
nobility or good birth. 

SI.E. qualitee, F. qualiti, from L. qualiias (acc. 
-lat-em), from qualis of what l^d. Syn. : 
Attribute, kind, nature, rank, property. 

qyialm (kwawm ; kwamj, n. A feel- 
ing of sickness ; a sensation of uneasiness 


or fear ; a misgiving. (F. haiit-le-cceur , 
presseniiment, doute, scruptile, malaise.) 

Physical qualms occasioned by sailing on 
a choppy sea often spoil the pleasure of 
people who are liable to sea-sickness. People 
have qualms when they are conscious of 
acting wrongly, and are said to be qualmish 
(kwawm' ish ; kwam' ish, adj.) about taking 
a step that troubles their conscience. Train- 
sickness can also give rise to qualmish 
sensations, or cause a feeling of qualminess 
(kwawm' i nes ; kwam' i nes, n.) or qualmish- 
ness (kwawm' ish nes ; kwam' ish nes, «.). 
To regard a matter qualmishly (ktvawm' ish 
li ; Irwam' ish li, adv.) is to have strong 
scruples of conscience about it. 

Origin obscure, coimexion with A.-S. cwealm 
death, pestilence, torment, being uncertain ; cp. 
G. qualm vapour, close air, in dialects, swoon, 
faintness, Dan. kvalme, Swed. qvalm. See quell. 
Syn. : Misgiving, scruple. 

qpuandary (kwon dar'i; kwon' da ri), 

A difficult or perplexing situation ; a state of 
uncertainty or perplexity. (F. impasse, 
dotiie. incertitude, embarras, difficult^.) 

A man who lost the last train home and 
found himself without sufficient money for 
a night’s lodging would be in a quandary. 

Possibly short for obsolete E. hypocondarye 
hypochrondria. Syn. : Dilemma, fix. 




quant (kwont), n. A punting pole with a 
large knob at the top end and a spike having 
a projecting flange at the bottom end. v.t. 
To propel a boat with a quant, v.i. To use 
a quant ; to be propelled by quanting. (F. 
perche a bac.) 

The quant is used 
on the waterways 
of East Anglia for 
propelhng yachts and 
sailing wherries when 
there is no wind, or 
else an unfavourable 
wind. Itjl is only 
possible- to quant 
boats in shallow 
waters such as those 
of the broads. A 
yachtsman quants by 
walking stemwards 
along the deck, press- 
ing with his shoulder on the button on the 
quant. On reaching the stem he takes the 
quant out, goes forward, and drops it in again 
for the next push. The flange on the bottom 
end prevents the pole from sinking into the 
mud. 

Perhaps from L. contus, Gr. kontos pole. 


A 

’ V-i 




Quant. — The top and 
bottom ends of a quant.' 


quantic (kwon' tik), n. A name used in 
matyematics for an algebraic expression in 
which all the terms contain two or more 
variables in equal degree. (F. fonction 
homogene.) 

The expression : 

lov3 -}- j 2 X-y + yxy- ty ^^,3 
is a quantic. Each of the four terms contains 
an unknown quantity of the third degree — x, 
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being involved three times in the first term ; 
in the second x is involved twice, and y once, 
and so on. The above example is therefore 
called cubic. Because there are tivo un- 
knowns or variables, x and j', it is strictly 
a binary cubic quantic. 

From L. quanhis how much '! and E. suffix -ic. 

quantify (kwon' ti fi), v.t. To measure 
the quantity of ; in logic, to define the extent 
of (a term) as regards quantity. (F. inesiirer, 
determiner, prdciser.) 

In science, to quantify vapour present in 
air is to determine its quantity. This process 
of measuring, or quantification (kwon ti fi 
ka' shun, n.), is possible' only when the 
substance is quantifiable (kwon' ti fi abl, adj.), 
or capable of being measured as regards 
quantity. 

In logic, the quantification of a term is 
effected by affixing the signs all, some, or 
their equivalent. For iristance, “ Manx cats 
are tailless animals,” is a general expression ; 
but to say that " all Manx cats are tailless,” 
is to quantify the term " Manx cats,” or, in 
other words, to show the extent to which 
cats of this kind are tailless. 

L.L. qttantificare, from quaniits how much ? 
-ficdre (= facere in compounds) to make. 

quantitative (kwon ' ti ta tiv ; kwon' ti 
ta tiv), adj. Of or concerned with quantity, or 
its measurements ; of, or based upon, 
vowel-quantity. (F. quantitatif.) 

In chemistry, quantitative analysis has 
the object of determining the amount of 
each constituent present, as well as the 
kind. The constituents are then said to be 
determined quantitatively (kwon' ti ta tiv li ; 
kwon' ti ta tiv li, adv.). It is distinguished 
from qualitative analysis. Quantitative 
verse consists of arrangements of long and 
short syllables, as opposed to accents. 

L.L. qiianlildtlvus , from L. quantitas quantity. 


by symbols ; a symbol denoting this ; in 
prosody, the length- or shortness of a vowel 
determined by its duration when spoken ; 
in logic, the extent to which a predicate 
agrees with or differs from its subject. (F. 
quantiti, nombre, partie, portion, ahondance, 
grandeur, quantitd.) 

The word quantity comes from the Latin 
quantns, how much, how great. Anything 
that serves as an answer to these questions 
is a quantity. The quantity of sand contained 
in a truck is the volume, bulk, or weight of 
the sand. ,> Whether one arises from a meal 
satisfied or uncomfortably replete depends 
upon the quantity of food one - has eaten. 
Children who receive quantities of presents 
at Christmas sometimes cannot decide which 
to play with first — they have so many from 
which to choose. 

The metre of Latin and Greek verse is 
based on quantity, and not on accent as is 
most English verse. Classical metres are 
thus composed of long and short sounds 
distinguished by the amount of time required 
to pronounce the vowels — two short being 
considered equal to one long. 

Quantity-marks (n.pl.), or signs indicating 
the quantities of vowels, are marked over 
them in school editions of Latin and Greek 
classics, to assist students. 

A quantity-surveyor (w.) is a man employed 
to estimate the quantity of materials needed 
for building work, etc. 

F. qnantite, from L. qitaniiids (acc. ~tdi-ctn), 
from quantns how much ? Syn. : Bulk, extent, 
greatness, measure, size. Ant. : Deficiency, 
diminution, scantiness, want. 

quantivalence (kwon tiv' a lens ; kwan 
tiv' a lens), n. In chemistry, valence. (F. 

VCtlC7tO^ ^ 

The terms quantivalence, and quantivalent 
(kwon tiv' a lent ; kwan tiv' a lent, ad].), 
meaning pertaining or relating 
1 to valence, are now seldom used 




how much ? 
L.L. valentia 


.Trcifi 

«• Li*! ili i ; * 3 1 fct - 


Quantity. — A zreat quantity of wheat atacked in bazs at Moonta, 
South Auitralia. 

quantity (kwon' ti ti), n. An amount 
that can be measured ; extent ; size ; a 
portion ; a large amount ; in mathematics, 
a property determinable by measurement 
of some kind and capable of being c.xpressed 


by chemists. 

From L. quantus 
and valence, from 
power, strength. 

quantum (kwon'tiim), n. A 
quantity ; an amount required 
or sufficient ; a portion or share. 
d, pi. quanta (kwon' ta). (F. 

. , quantiti, quantum.) 

When a doctor writes out a 
prescription for medicine he 
indicates the exact quantities of 
the ingredients required. To 
these substances is usually added 
a quantum of distilled water to 
make up the necessary amount. 
The quantity of water thus 
required is indicated by the 
tvords quantum sujficit {op quant, suf.). A 
simple-minded person might be said to 
have less than the necessaiy quantum of 
wisdom. 

J. nniitnr of auantus hoW much ? used 
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quaq;uaversal (kwa kwa ver' sal), adj. 
In geology, inclining downwards and out- 
wards in all directions. 

Beds of rock that slope away in all 
directions from a centre form what geologists 
term a quaquaversal dip. Some isolated 
table-lands or mountain domes are of this 
type. 

L.L. quaquaversus, from quaqtia wheresoever, 
whichever way, versus, p.p. of veriere to turn. 

quarantine (kwor' an ten), n. The com- 
pulsory isolation of persons or ships infected 
with contagious disease, or coming from 
infected places ; the period of such isolation ; 
a place where quarantine is enforced, v.i. To 
isolate or put in quarantine. (F. quarantaine ; 
mcltre en quarantaine.) 

When a ship is placed in quarantine none 
of the passengers or crew may 
land, and no goods may be 
disembarked from her except 
at lazarettos, where provision 
for disinfecting is available. A 
ship in quarantine flies a yellow 
flag if no one on board is 
affected by the disease and a 
yellorv flag with a black spot 
if there is sickness on board. 

Quarantine on a similar large 
scale is established at the fron- 
tiers of states, and in both cases 
is controlled by international 
agreements. Originally the 
period of quarantine was forty 
days. 

A person who has been ex- 
posed to infection by certain 
diseases must be isolated until 
it is known whether he has 
caught the disease or not, the 
isolation or quarantine period varying from 
seven to twenty-four days. Dogs imported 
into England from abroad are quarantined 
for a fixed period before being handed to 
their owners. 

'P.F., from Ital. quarantina, from quaranta, L. 
quadrSgintd forty, the original number of days 
required for seclusion. 

quarenden (kwor' en den), n. A kind of 
large, deep red, early apple, grown in Devon 
and Somerset. Another form is quarender 
(kwor' en der). 

quarrel [i] (kwor' el), n. A short, heavy 
bolt with a square head shot from a cross- 
bow. (F. carreau.) 

During the Middle Ages one of the most 
deadly weapons was the cross-bow or arbalest, 
which was a steel bow mounted on a stock 
and worked by means of a trigger. It required 
mechanical aid to bend it and fired a quarrel. 

O F., from L.L. quadrellus, dim. of quadras a 
square. Sec quadrate. 

quarrel [2] (kwor' el), n. A falling-out 
between friends ; an angry dispute ; a 
brawl ; a cause of complaint, leading to 
hostile feeling or acts. v.i. To fall out (with) ; 
to break ofli friendly relations (with) ; to 


find fault (with) ; to dispute violently. (F. 
querelle, de>neli, rixe, gnef ; se prendre de 
querelle, dispiiter, chanter pouilles, cherchev 
noise.) 

Some quarrels are trivial and are soon 
patched up. Others, such as those between 
nations, may be very serious and bitter — 
eventuMly leading to war and bloodshed. 
However, the popular saying that it takes 
two to make a quarrel remains true, whatever 
the extent of the dispute. A dissatisfied man 
may quarrel with his lot ; another quarrels 
or finds fault with his food. We may say 
that we have no quarrel with a person who 
acts honestly and conscientiously, that is, 
we do not object to his actions in any way. 
In a figurative sense colours that clash may 
be said to quarrel. 


Some people seem to be afflicted with a 
quarrelling (kwor' el ing, adj.) disposition. 
They are quarrelsome (kwor' el sum, adj.) 
by nature, and others avoid them because 
of their quarrelsomeness (kwor' el sum nes, 
«.), or disposition to quarrel, or pick a 
quarrel, at the slightest pretext. When we 
have to deal with quarrellers (kwor' el ,erz, 
n.pl.) we must not lose our own tempers 
however quarrelsomely (kwor' el sum-li,-adu.) 
they treat us. 

O.F. querele, from L. querela complaint, from 
queri to complain. Syn. : «. Altercation, brawl, 
contention, difference, dispute, v. Contend, dis- 
pute. squabble, wrangle. 

quarry [i] (kwor' i), «. A place from which 
stone is or has been taken in large quantities 
by cutting, blasting, etc. ; a source from 
which information is gathered, v.i. To extract 
from or as from a quarry. (F. carriere, 
source, mine; extraire.) 

A quarry is an open pit from which stone, 
slate, and other bunding materials are 
extracted. Marble, limestone, and' slate are 
somewhat easily quarried, advantage being 
taken of natural lines of cleavage, etc., but 
igneous rocks, such as granite, present more, 
difficulty to the quarryman (tavor' i man, n.)^ 
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Quarry. — The ahaft of a biff alate quarry at Trelare. 
near Angers. France. 


or quarrier (kwor' i er, «.)• and have to be 
blasted^out wth high explosives. 

O.F. quarriere, from L.L. quadrdria literally a 
place where stones are squared, from L. qiiadrare 
to square, from qitadnis square. 

quarry [aj (kwor' i), n. An animal chased 
by hounds or hunters ; the bird flown at by 
a bird of prey ; any object of eager pursuit ; 
an intended victim or prey. v.t. To hunt or 
kill (a beast of the chase). (F. curie, proie, 
but: chasser.) 

Formerly parts of the deer given as a 
reward to hounds or parts of a bird given 
to encourage the successful hawk, were called 
the quarry. The word then came to be 
applied to the animal hunted or bird killed, 
and so to anything eagerly hunted or pursued. 
We might speak of rare and beautiful books, 
pictures, etc., as being the quarry of collectors. 

F. curee, from cinr L. corium skin. The quarry 
was the deer’s offal ivTapped in its hide for the 
hounds. Syn. : n. Prey, vietim. 

quarry [3] (kwor' i), n. A square or 
diamond-shaped piece of glass or tile. v.t. 

To glaze or pave with quarries. (F. carreau; 
carreler.) 

Lattice-windows are commonly glazed 
with diamond-shaped quarries. 

L. quadrus square ; cp. F. carri, carreau. 
quart [i] (kwQrt), n. An English measure of 
capacity equivalent to two pints or a fourth 
part of a gallon ; a vessel holding this 
quantity. (F. qitarlc.) 

F. quarte, from L. quarta, fern, of quarlus 
fourth (with pars part understood). 

quart [2] (kart), n. A sequence of four 
cards in piquet and other card games ; a 
position in fencing. Another form, used in 
> fencing, is carte (kart). (F. quatri&mc quarte.) 

' See quart fil. 
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quartan (kwdr( tan), adj. Recurring on 
the fourth day from the preceding attacl:. 
n. A quartan ague or fever. (F. quart; 
fdvre quarte.) 

This word is now used only in connexion 
with the quartan fever («.) or quartan ague 
{n.), a variety of malaria that is characterized 
by attacks of fever every seventy-two hours 
or so. Like other forms of malaria, quartan 
ague is due to bacterial infection by 
mosquitoes. 

F. quarlaine, from L. qtcartdna, fern, of quart- 
anus pertaining to the fourth day (with febris 
fever understood), from quarlus fourth. 

quartation (kwor ta' shun), n. A pro- 
cess of alloying silver with gold, used in the 
separation of gold from its impurities. (F. 
quartation, inquartation, inquart.) 

In quartation, silver is alloyed with disks 
of crude gold, formed after fusion in the pro- 
portion of three parts to one. Nitric acid is 
then used to separate the gold from the silver, 
at the same, time freeing the former metal 
from its impurities. - ■ 

From L. quarlus fourth, icOTCi:quatuor four.'and 
E. suffix -ation, forming n. of action; 

quarter (kwor' t6r), «. .A' fourth part; 
one of four egua! parts the fourth part ol 
a hundredweight, twerity-eigh't pounds'; a 
grain measure' of eight •bushels; ' three 
months, especially one of the' four established 
divisions of the year’;’ ' a seven-day period 
of the moon ; one of the' four phases, of. the 
moon corresponding to ifs four periods ; • the 
fourth part of an hour ; the space of fifteen 
minutes ; the fourth part of a United .States 
dollar, twenty-five cents; a silver' coin' 'of 
this value ; one of four parts, each' including 
a leg, into which a carcass is divided ;- one of 
the four parts of an heraldic shield ,• the 
fourth part of a fathom, eighteen inches; 
the extreme after end of, a ship’s side; a 
cardinal point /of. the compass;' a region 
lying in the direction of a cardinal point ; 
a part of a town; a direction ;- position.; 
source of supply or origin ; mercy shown to 
a surrendered enemy in war time ; [pi.) 

apartments ; lodgings ; a place of exercise ; 
allotted positions, especially of troops ; the 
stations of a crew. v.t. To divide into four 
equal parts ; to cut (the body of a traitor) 
into quarters ; to find lodgings and food for 
(troops) ; to allot quarters or positions to ; 
to add to or bear (coats of arms, etc.) on the 
quarters of a shield ; to divide (a shield) into 
quarters; to range in all directions o%'er (a 
field). (F. quart, quartaut, trimestre, hanche, 
point, cold, quarlier, grCice, appartements, 
logement, position; partager en quatre, logcr, 
e'carteler.) 

A quarter, represented in arithmetic by 
the symbol J, is obtained by dividing a 
number by four, or by separating an object 
into four equal parts, or quarters. We speak 
of the moon being in its second quarter 
during the second seven-day period of its 
lunation. Traitors were formerly hanged. 
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drawn, and quartered, or cut into four 
pieces. Butcher’s meat, or poult^, may be 
cut up into quarters, each containing a leg 
or wing. 

A person sometimes describes his lodgings as 
his quarters. Troops went into winter quar- 
ters, when they were billeted, or stationed, 
in barracks suitable to climatic conditions in 
winter. When a bugle sounds " general 
quarters ” on a ship, each man goes to his 
allotted station. In civilized warfare all 
prisoners are given quarter, that is, their 
lives are spared. It is suggested that this 
term is connected wth the fact that the 
prisoners are given quarters, or food and 
lodging, instead of being killed. The direc- 
tions north, south, east, and west, are some- 
times called the four quarters of the heavens. 

A quarter of an hour is a period of fifteen 
minutes. Some clocks strike at every 
quarter-hour (n.), that is, not only, like 



Quarter-deck. — ^The quarter-deck of a -wooden man- 
of-war (top) and of a modern battle-ship. 


ordinary clocks, at every hour, but in 
addition at fifteen, thirty, and forty-five 
minutes past the hour. Most of us have 
experienced, at some time or other, a bad 
quarter of an hour, which means a short 
and very unpleasant experience. The 
quarter-bell (h.) of a public clock is one that 
sounds at the quarter-hours. 

When the back only of a book is bound with 
leather, the sides of the cover being of cloth, 
it is said to be quarter-bound {adj^, and the 
style of binding is termed quarter-binding 
(ji.). In billiards, a quarter-butt («.) is the 
shortest cue used with a rest. 

Each quarter of the business year ends rvith 
a quarter-day («.). The English quarter-days 
arc Lady Day (March 25th), Midsummer Day 
(June 2/ith), Michaelmas Day (September 


29th) and Christmas Day (December 25th). 
Many house-rents are payable on quarter- 
days, and other business payments are 
arranged to fall due on these dates. 

A quarterly (kwdr' ter li, adj.) allowance 
is paid every quarter, or quarterly (adv.). 
An heraldic shield is blazoned quarterly if 
the bearings are arranged in its four quarters. 
A magazine is called a quarterly (n.l if it is 
published every three months. 


The quarter-deck 
(n.) of a ship is the 
part of the upper 
deck situated near 
the stem. On war- 
ships, it is set apart 
for commissioned 
officers, who are some- 
times referred to as 
the quarter deck, and 
on some passenger 
ships it is used by 
first-class passengers. 

The custom ob- 
served in the British 
Navy of saluting the 
quarter-deck survives 
this was a small rai 



Quarter. — The starboard 
quarter and the port 
quarter of a ship. 


from the days when 
ed deck on wooden 


ships. On this deck there stood a cmcifix 
to which all who parsed did reverence. The 
actual use of crucifixes in this way 
was abolished on English ships during the 
Reformation. 


In old ships the quarter-deck was a lofty 
erection corresponding to the equally lofty 
forecastle in the bows of the ship. 

A column of ships is said to be in quarter- 
line (w.) when the bow of each ship is abaft 
the beam of the ship preceding it. 

A quartermaster (kwor' ter mas ter, n.) in 
the army is a regimental officer with the 
honorary rank of lieutenant. His duty is to 
look after all matters connected with the 
supply and equipment of his unit — including 
rations and ammu- 
nition. He is assisted 
by a number of non- 
commissioned officers, 
having the rank of 
quartermaster- 
sergeant (n.). In the 
Navy a quaiiermaster 
is a petty officer who 
assists in navigating 
a vessel and attends 
to the making up of 
the log, etc. 

The quartermaster- 
general (n.) of the 
British army is re- 
sponsible for all transport, supply, and 
equipment of troops. He is a member of 
the Army Council. Under him is a staff 
of assistant quartermasters-general (n.pl.). 

In photography a quarter-plate (w.) is a 
plate, or film, measuring four and a quarter 
by three and a quarter inches, or else a 
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QUARTERN 


QUASH 


picture reproduced from this. A moulding 
is called a quarter-round (n.) if its curved 
part has the outline of a quarter of a circle. 
Quarter-sessions (n.pl.) are law courts at 
which )ustices of the peace preside. They are 
held usually four times a year in every shire, 
riding, etc. Some cities and boroughs also 
have courts of quarter sessions, over which 
the recorder presides. 

In mediaeval England the quarter-staff 
(n.) was a favourite weapon of oSence and 
defence. It was a pole from six to eight 
feet long, iron-shod at both ends. Men at 
quarter-staff, that is, fighting, or exercising 
with this weapon, gripped it with one hand 
in the middle and with the other half-way 
between the middle and one end. 

A quarterage (kwor' ter aj, n.) is a payment 
made once every quarter-year, of a sub- 
scription, tax, etc.. The quartering (kwor' 
ter ing, «.) of a cube is the act of cutting it 
into four equal parts ; the quartering of 
troops is the billeting of them ; the quartering 
of an heraldic shield is the arrangement of 
several coats of arms on it, each of which is 
a quartering. In the timber trade quarterings 
are sawn sizes of timber from two inches 
square to six inches square. 

O.F. qtiart{i)er, from L. quartarius fourth part, 
from quartus fourth from quai(t)uor four. 

quartern (kwor' tern), n. Any of 
certain old English measures and weights 
representing the fourth part of a pint, peck, 
ounce, pound, stone, hundredweight, etc. ; a 
quartern-loaf, (F. quarteron.) 

A quartern, or quarter of a stone, of flour 
was formerly used to make a quartem-loaf (n.), 
which now means a loaf weighing four pounds. 

• O.F. quarteron, from L.L. quartero (acc. -on-em) 
a fourth part, L.L. quarterns, from L. quartus 
fourth. 


quartet (kwor tet'), «, A group or set 
of four, especially four singers or performers 
on musical instruments ; a composition for 
four voices or instruments. (F. quatuor.) 

The string quartet, composed of two 


violins, viola, and violoncello, is the purest 
combination of instruments, and many 
of the greatest works of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Brahms are written in this 
form. 

The introduction of- the pianoforte in 
place of the second violin gives additional 
fullness and contrast of tone, but the piano- 
forte quartet, as this combination is called, 
is less satisfactory to the musical ear. 
Instrumental quartets such as the above 
are written in sonata form. Vocal quartets, 
for sojjrano, alto, tenor, and bass, and other 
combinations, take the form of glees, 
madrigals, etc. 

Ital. quartette, dim. of quarto fourth, from L. 
quarhis. 

quarto (kivor' to), n. A size obtained by 
folding a sheet of paper twice, so as to form 
four leaves ; a book or pamphlet made up of 
sheets so folded, adj. Having the sheets 
folded into four leaves. (F. in quarto, in 4<o.) 

At one time when sheets of paper were 
made to a standard measurement, quarto, 
usually written 4to, indicated a certain size. 
Machine-made paper is now manufactured 
in almost any width andriength, but usually 
the length of a quarto leaf is very little more 
than the ■width. A quarto book is one con- 
sisting of sheets folded into four leaves or 
eight pages. The largest quarto size, called 
imperial quarto, is fifteen inches by eleven. 

For L. in quarto in one fourth (of a sheet). Quarto 
is ablative of quartus fourth. 

quartz (kworts), n. A common form of 
silica or o.xide of silicon occurring either 
massive or in crystals. (F. quartz.) 

In its pure state quartz is transparent and 
harder than steel. Coloured with other 
substances, it gives us the amethyst; the 
cairngorm, and ■ other semi- 
precious stones. Fireplaces are 
sometimes made of quartz 
because ft can stand great heat. 

A . rock or stone composed 
almost entirely of quartz is 
quartzose (kworts' 6 s, adj.).- A 
substance such -as sandstone or 
granite that contains quartz is 
quartziferous (kivort siff er us, 
adj.). 

Sandstone in which the pores 
between the original grains have 
been filled in with silica is known 
as quartzite (kworts' it, n.). This 
often occupies clefts in other 
rocks and contains gold. Quart- 
ritic (ku'ort sit' ik, adj.) rock, 
that is, rock containing quart- 
zite, is occasionally found in a 
coal scam. A rock resembling 
quartz is said to be quartzy 
(kworts' i, adt.). 

G. quarz, of doubtful origin, 
quash (Irwosh), v.t. To make void ; to 
put an end to, especially by legal proceed- 
ings, (F. annuler, casser.) 
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Quartet*— A quartet of initrumentalistt, reproduced from the palnllnc 
fay Albert Moore# 



QUATREFOIL 


QUASHIE 


In Ein;l:ui<l. a person who has been con- 
victed of an ofTcnce in a court of law may be 
allowed to appeal to a higher court. If he is 
able to brins evidence which proves his 
innocence before the higher court, the judge 
quashes the previous conviction. 

O.K. (/mi^srr (!•'. rnsirr). L <]iinssiire to shatter, 
freipientative of quatcrc (p p. qsiassus) to shake. 
Sy.s. ; Annul, crush, extinguish, (luell, suppress. 
Ant. : .tflirm, support 

QuasMo (kwosh' ij, n. A negro. Another 
spelling is Quashcc (Uwosh' i). 

'riiis is a common nickname for a West 
African negro. It is a corruption of a proper 
name Kwasi, which, in the Ashanti language, 
means a boy bom on a Sunday. 

quasi (Uwa' si ; kwa' si). This is a prefix 
meaning as if, almost, virtually, something 
lik'C. (1"'. qtia!;i.) 

Quasi is a Latin adverb which we often 
use as a prefix, to modify the word which it 
precedes. A quasi-crime (ii.) is an offence 
which is verj’ similar to a crime, although 
it is not a crime in the true sense of the word. 
The story of Karl Harold swearing fealty 
to William the Norman over a chest of holy 
irlics is quasi-historical (rtrf;.). for although it 
is a store recorded in the ciironiclcs. we liavc 
no proof that it is true. 

A brxly of school governors, of whom some 
may be appointed by local councils, is a 
qu.Tsi-public {adj.) body. A quasi-sovereign 
{(ulj.) IkkIv is one which is not tnily sovereign 
or allqinwVrful, but which exercises sufficient 
power to give it the appearance of sovereignty. 

1.. ■ as if. as it wore, to a certain degree. 



qtinsBln ikwadi' ; ku.’!--’.!’ .1 , kw.'is'iat, 
r: 1 lie wivvl. h irk and r<vi! of cert.im Snith 
.Nineri.-.iu .lud Wc't livh.in winch 

li.ivr '..du.ihle inedicin.d piDp.'itie-. . the 
na ihrin.d tin;-, o’.ii.ained ; any 

trr - from ultii li the di'-i-.tt >n !•> obt.iiiiod. 
(K. ea t; 


The quassia most generally used in medi- 
cine is obtained from the bitter asli (Ptcracna 
cxccha), a native of Jamaica. The liitter 
cr\'.stalliue principle contiiincd in quassia is 
called quassin (kwiis' in ; kwos' in. n.). A 
quassic (kts-as' ik ; Icwos' ik, adj.) preparation, 
that is, one containing quassin, is a useful 
tonic. 

Named from Qiiassi, a negro, who discovered 
Its useful qualities. See Qiiashie. 

quater-centenary (kwat Or sen' tc 
na ri ; kwat Or sen te' na ri). ii. A four- 
hundredth anniversary. (K. qtialniiiic 
centenairc.) 

Shakespeare was born in Lifiq'. Tlie qualer- 
centenarj' of his birth will, therefore, fall 
in iq6.|. 

From L. qtiatcr four times, and cenlcnmy. 
qpiaterfoil (kat' Or foil). This is another 
spelling of quatrefoil. Sre/piatrcfoil. 

quaternary (kwa ter' na ri), adj. Con- 
sisting of fours ; characterized by the number 
four ; of or relating to the most recent 
geological period, n. The number four ; a 
set of four things. (F. quatcrnairc.) 

In geology the most recent rocks arc called 
Quatemarr', for the ancient rocks are divided 
into three great groups, and modern forma- 
tions make a fourth resting upon Ihc others. 
In chemistry, a quaternary compound is one 
composed of four elements or radicals. 

A set of four people or things is sometimes 
called a quaternion (kwa ter' ni on, «.), or a 
quatemity (kwa ter' ni ti, n.). A file of four 
Homan soldiers is called a quaternion in 
Acts xii, The same word is used in 
mathematics for certain expressions con- 
mining four unknown quantities. 

From L. quatcrmrius (adj.) of four each, 
consisting of fours, from qiiatenil distributive 
of qtidliior four. 

quatorzain (kiit' or zan). ji. A poem 
or stanza consisting of fourteen lines. 
(F. qtialorzaijif.) 

.Any poem that contains fourteen lines is 
strictly speaking a quatorzain. A sonnet 
contains fourteen lines arranged and rliyined 
according to a fixed plan, and in former limes 
,a sonnet was often called a quatorzain. To- 
day. however, the term is usually applied 
to a poem which resembles a sonnet, but 
docs not observe strictly the sonnet mle.s. 

I'. qti!!lor;iiii;r, from quatorze foiirlccn, I.. 
qadUtotdrciin. 

quatrain (kwol' ran), n. ,\ stanz.a of 
four line.s. usually rhyming alternately. 
(1'. q:t!ttiai>!.) 

The following I'xample of a quatrain is 
from Matthew .Arnold's elegiac po/m, " A 
t^outliern Night " ; — 

The “-.Tnily .spit.i. the sliorc-lock'd lake-. 

Melt into open. nuHinhl sea ; 

The .-oft .Mediterranean hri'.iVLS 
.\l my fi-et. free. 

1'.. from qu.itrz fuiir. L. qu'duzr. 
quatrefoil (k.lt' er foil), ii. .A flower or 
jvitlcm with four leaves radi.atitig from a 
common centre ; an opiming in stone tracery 
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QUATTROCENTO 


QUEBRACHO 


having its outline divided so as to appear 
like four radiating petals. Another spelling 
is quaterfoil (kat' er foil). (F. guatre-feuille.) 

This is a device frequently used in Gothic 
architecture and in heraldry. A four-leafed 
shamrock is a quatrefoil, and the name is 
applied to many of the plants called crucifers, 
which have four petals to their flowers. 

From O.F. qitatrc four foil leaf. L. folium. See 
foil. 

Quattrocento (kwat tr 5 chen ' to), n. The 
fifteenth century considered as a period in 
Italian art and literature. (F. quattrocento.) 

During the Quattrocento many great 
Italians brought honour to their country. 
Among the most famous quattrocentists (kwat 
tro chen' tists, n.pl.) were the sculptors, 
Donatello and the Della Robbias, the painters, 
Fra Angelico and Leonardo da Vinci, and 
the writers, Lorenzo de’ Medici and Politian. 

Ital., literally = 400, used for 1400. 

quaver (kwa' ver), v.i. To shake or 
tremble ; to vibrate ; to sing with trills or 
shakes, v.t. To sing (a note or song) with 
trills or shakes, n. A shake of the voice. in 
singing or speech ; a note in music equal in 
length to half a crochet. (F.- trembler, 
cadencer, chevroter; triller ; tremblement, 
chevrotemeui, croche.) 

A person's voice may quaver when con- 
fessing a misdeed. A singer often quavers 
a high note for effect. It is not only a guilty 
person who spealts quaveringly (kwa'. ver 
ing li, adv.). Aged folk and invalids often talk 
in quavery (kwa' ver i, adj.) tones, and may 
be called quaverers (kwa' ver,erz; «.^/.). 

Frequentative of M.E. quaven to shake, akin to 
quake, qviver. Syn. : v. Quiver, 'shake, tremble, 
trill, vibrate. 

quay (kc), n. A landing-place or wharf. 
v.t. To provide with a quay. (F. qtiai ; 
pourvoir d'un qiiai.) 


Ships that are to be loaded or unloaded 
are usually moored to a quay. These landing- 
places are generally constructed of stone or 
iron and stretch along the side of the water or 
project into a harbour. The charge for the 
use of a quay is called quayage (ke' aj, v.). 

EarUer £. kay, key, M.F. quay, of Celtic origin; 
cp. Welsh cae barrier, Bret, kae enclosure, quay, 
also Span, cayo rocky island, shoal. See cay, 
key [2]. 

quean (kwen), n. A badly-behaved girl 
or woman. (F. domelle.) 

The word is akin in origin to queen, 
although it has a totally different meaning. 

A.-S. ewene a woman ; cp. O.H.G. queua wife, 
Goth, kwind woman, akin to Gr. gyne, Irish ben 
woman. Syn. : Hussy, jade. 

queasy (kwe' zi), adj. Liable to be sick ; 
ill at ease ; scrupulous. (F. qui se trouve nial, 
defaillant, mal a son aise, delicat.) 

We sometimes say a person has a queasy 
conscience if he is liable to be conscience- 
stricken oyer small, details. Many people 
dislike crossing ,the -.Channel because of the 
feeling of queasiness (kwe' zi nes, n.) which 
the rolling of the^-boat induces. 

M.E.' quaysey, ' qiieysy ; perhaps Scand., cp. 
Norw. toeis. drunken sickness, O. Korsc kveisa 
a boil. ; 

quebracho '.'(ke"! bra' cho), n. One of 
several Americarf-' trees producing a bark 
used in medicine, especially for fever cases. 

The white 'quebfacho (Aspidosperma que- 
bracho) is a native of the Argentine and 
Paraguay. ItshhTd timber is used for railway 
sleepers, and the heart wood yields a tanning 
extract. A colourless fluid obtained from the 
bark is a valuable medicine, especially in 
cases of consumption and bronchitis. The 
bark and wood of the red quebracho of 
Mexico {Loxoptcrygium Lorentzti) is used m 
tanning. 

Spanish word, in full guiebra- hacha break- 
axe." 



Qu»t. — On Ibe left is ihc Plsce de la Bourse, al Bordeau*, the buir seaport on the west coast of France, and on 
the riabt the wharf or quay known at the Ouat de Bourgogne. 
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QUEEN 


QUEEN 


QUEENS FAMOUS IN HISTORY 

A Title which forms a Pari of many other Words in the English Language 


queen (kucii), ti. A uomaii \v]io is tlie 
sovcrcii^n of a I:in.!;(lnm ; tlic 'vife of a Uinj' : 
oii(!of the four i)layiii,^ cards in a pack with tlic 
fuiiiii; of a (uicen ; a fpieen Iwe ; llio piece in 
chess whicii iias tlie f^rcalo.sl freedont of 
iiloveiuent : a woman or f;irl wlio acts as the 
inocic-sovcrcign in a pageant ; liguratively. 
anv woman wfirtliv of reverence, honour or 
adiniration : the l)esl of its kind. v.l. To 
make (a woman) a <picen ; to snp])Iy (a hive) 
witli a queen ; to make (a jiawn at cliess) a 
ijiieen. i-.i. ’I'o act the queen, (F. letne, 

Jdw.r ; couroiJtirr rrnir, sac.irr; agirni rciiw.j 

Queen \'icloria (iSio-tOoi) w.as queen or 
sovereign of Firgland in tier own right. 

Oueen Mary is rpieen of F.ngland because 
.she is married to King 
F.eorge. In most card 

g.imes a ([ueen nvnlcs ' . .... 

below tlie ace and . ■■ 

king. In che.ss, if a ^ 

player can advance a .... 
li.iwn to his oppo- '■ 

nenl'setid of tlie Iward ' ■ ) 

he is S.iid to rpieen it. ' 

a.s it is then allowerl 
the free movement of ' 
a rpieen. ™ 

Among famous 'M 

rpieens of histo^’ and J 

legeiirt are Semiramis, , ; 

wife of Nimis. reputerl ; • 

founder of Ninr-veh; 
the Queen of Sheba. 
who Visited Solomon 
(I King 1 Nl ; Ihdo of 

Caith.i'.ie ; t'leop.atra, ) 'It 

whomcjulius Oaes.ir ; 

111. life Queen of Ifgypt ; j 
Iki.idiC'M ; I-rali-ll.r of \ 

Cas t il<- {: y'ii-iso}) ; 

M.irv r}neen of S' lits ; 
our own Queen Kfi/a- 
I'-th; anil Queen 

X'e'ii.'i.i. who ivignerl -i-.-'A-... 

lee-S'I lll.in an\*0*her 0«f»n. -TS* Que*n of Spain. c©n*orl of KInr Alfonro 
' XIII, and daukt'tpT of tSo IVincc?! Dfalnco. 

i|ii-.-e.. 

U'.'- si ‘. irenee felt by tdiri'-tians for tie- 
%'ir. in M.irv h.is I-^t-ii expre- -.-d m the n.inn's 
I'ha . a o; l!e.i%' :! .rud ( Ue en id Wonien. 

.\ n iteei or town nt.rv b' e inilied .a 
wereaii .O'.! i .'.ihet >;u<-e:: .Anei-nt Home 
V. I known tj.e iiie.-n <d th- WorM. .md 
(hi .; Ibi’.’.in h. ; > b e;; i .j!!- 1 t!’,'- r iue-:j of 

In rannvat- and at M.ry 5 >,;v vM.d'r.dioiv. 
e .:i i ..np -.-.nte ! qu'-' ;i for tli- d w . 
q';' ve.'. it 1.-. vr i.tlo-;- diirin,; ! •_ r b;:'-‘ t>-;,-;i. 

i - ' f. ! - y! k.iti Tin re id - ir.v t. rire.5 b-.' 

't • r-. o’ < Qpo.-'J;! 'i. 

e-'.b t ' Q:;r...n Ane.p rtyb .^t I’s 

!e-.t It i .0:! i irr.- ! out vr-re 




simply in plain niatcrial.s, chiefly brick. The 
Queen Anne style in furniture and silverware 
is more decorative. .Most of the furniture 
and plate to which this name is now applied 
belongs to a period after the death of Queen 
Anne. 

The queening (kwen' ing, n.). once called 
queen-apple {».), is an old-fashioned variety 
of garden apple. The queen-bee (n.) of a hive 
is the mother bee, much larger than the 
worker bees ; she lays .all the eggs. From 
these some new queens may be hatched ; in 
such a case a swarm occurs, the old queen 
flying off with a crowd of workers to found a 
new colony. .Most people like a queen-cake 
( 11 .), which is a small currant cake, often made 
in the shape of a heart. 

After tlic death of 
Edward VI I his widow, 

. -■ .O' A Queen Alexandra, 

Y lC\ queen-consort (».), 

■' . . Iv-T} ICiVV (.<■•: ■ ■ ■ became a queen-dow- 

- - .--r > ' aRcr («.), that is, the 
. widow of a king. She 

was also a queen- 
iQf , , mother [».). that is. 

mother of the 

^ M ■ . reigning sovereign. 

■“ M . • The alloy Itnown as 

. queen’s-mctal {«.) con- 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • bains lead, tin, bismuth, 

and antimony, and is 
very similar to pewter. 
The n.amc of queen of 
the meadow (n.) is 
given to the mcatlow- 
sweet {Sfiirnca ulina- 
na), .a herb.aceous 
IJritish plant. 

The queen pigeon 
{«.) of New Guinea is 
•a verj’ largo, hand- 
some bird with a great 
crest. 

At one time smug- 
In. cpn.ort of KInr Alfon.o j,],.,! fobacco ; ci^ed 1)V 
the rrmre?! Dfjttnce. ' . 

customs oOicuri 

to Iv- burned m an oven c.alled the Queen’s 
tob.acco pipe ( 1 :.). GI irerl \Ve.l;twix>d e.rrliien- 
warc of a cre.imy colour is known as queen’s- 
v.-are 

hn-o of Ix.-f s that h.as no queen is .‘ aid to 
1-? qucfnlrss fkwrn' l.s, Such a hive 

may nr<-d t-o 1-- nui-’ni-d. .\ woman is 
'I< ‘'.-rib-d .a’, queen-like (kwe.'i' lik, n//.l, u; 
queenly fk.wt'n' ii, u-fr.). if ’he lias tlie ipiabty 
of quecnltncvs fiiwc.a' li ni-s, n.). that i;. 
•.tatrhm-. . or di.-nity. 


Jjr.!- v.!!s. 


. qurea. .* 
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QUEER 


QUERY 


queer {k\vi-r),\adj. StranRc ; peculiar; 
suspicious ; out of sorts, v.t. To spoil or put 
out of order. (F. bizarre, citricttx, louche, 
equivoque: mettre a quia.) 

\Vc speak of something having a queer 
shape or appearance, of queer goings-on, or 
of someone feeling or looking queer. We may 
queer a person’s view of a show by standing 
up in front of him. To queer the pitch of 
anyone is a colloquial expression meaning to 
spoil his chance of success beforehand by 
some underhand dealing. To be in Queer 
street («.) means to be in trouble of some kind. 

If a person acts in a suspicious manner we 
may say that he is acting queerly (kwer' li, 
adv.). Our suspicions are aroused by the 
queemess (kwer' nes, n.) of his conduct, which 
might be described as queerish 
(kwer' ish, adj,), that is, some- 
what queer. 

Perhaps of Low G. origin. Low G. 
queer across.slanting, G. quer trans- 
verse (cp. querhopf queer fellow) . Sec 
thwart. S'i’X. : adj. Curious, dubi- 
ous, eccentric, odd. shady. Axr. : 
adj. Common, customary, ordinary, 
regular, usual. 

quell (kwel), v.t. To sup- 
press ; to crush ; to extinguish ; 
to allay. (F. reprimer, itouffer, 
rabattre, apaiser.) 

Soldiers are sometimes called 
on to queU a riot. During such 
a disturbance, the police may 
find it difficult to quell the fears 
of the population. An officer 
who, by prompt handling of a 
violent crowd, quells a riot 
is a queller (kwel' er, n.), the word queller 
being used to denote any person or thing 
that quells. 

A.-S. cwellan to kill, causative of civelan to 
die ; cp. O.H.G. quellen (G. qudlen), O. Norse 
Aref/a to torment. Svx. : Calm, crush, overcome, 
subdue, suppress. 

quench, (kwensh), v.t. To extinguish ; 
to cool ; to slake (thirst) ; to subdue, (F, 
eteindre, refroidir, (tancher, apaiser, dompter.) 

Water will quench or put out a fire. It 
will quench or cool anything heated, and 
also quench our thirst. AH these things are 
quenchable (kwensh' abl, adj.), and a drink 
taken to allay thirst is sometimes colloquially 
spoken of as a quencher (krvensh' er, n.). 
A person who quenches a fire, or light, is also 
a quencher. 

Some people’s enthusiasm for sport cannot 
be stifled ; it is quenchless (kwensh' les, 
adj.). 

A.-S. cwencan causative of cwincan to be 
extinguished. Syn. ; AUay, cool, extinguish, 
subdue. 

quenelle (ke nel'), n. A seasoned ball of 
meat or fish made up in a kind of paste, 
usually served as an entree. (F. quenelle^ 

F., probably from G. knddel rissole, forcemeat_ 

querist (kwer' ist), «. A person who asks 
questions. See under query. 


quom (kwem), i\. A stone hand-mill for 
grinding com ; a ' hand-mill for grinding 
pepper or coffee. (F. moulin a bras.) ' 

At one time the quem was used all over 
the Briti.sh Isles, but if is never seen 
nowadays, ‘ 

It consisted of two circular stones, the 
upper being a little concave and fitting'into 
the top of the lower. The grinder fed 
the com with one hand into a hole in the 
middle of the upper stone and at the same 
time revolved it with the other. A small niiii 
made on the same principle is used in France 
to-day to grind coffee. 

Common Tcut. word. A.-S. eweorn, cwyrn, 
akin to Dutch kweerjt, O. Norse kvern, Goth. 
htvairn-us, also Lithuanian girna 'mill-stone. ' 


qruerulous (kwer' u Ms), adj. Com- 
plaining ; peevdsh ; fretful, (F. rechigiie, 
grineheux.) 

Spoilt children become qnemlous if they 
.do not get their own way, A dog kept on 
a chain often has a querulous bark. A 
person whose summer holiday is spoilt by 
constant rain sometimes speaks querulously 
(kwer' u Ms li, adv.) of his luck, although 
his querulousness (kwer' u Ms nes, «.) 
about the bad weather in no way improves 
matters. 

L.L. querulosus, from L. querulus fond or 
complaining, from qtteri to complain. Syx. : 
Captious, discontented, fractions, irntabk. 
peeiTsh. Ant. ; Cheerful, contented, genial, 
placid, satisfied. 

query (kwer' i), n. A question ; an in- 
quiry; a point to be answered or solved ; 
the mark of interrogation, v.i. To inquire ; 
to express a doubt, v.t. To question the 
accuracy of ; to try to ascertain by question- 
ing. (F, question, interrogation, point d' interro- 
gation; s' informer, douter : rA^ogtier en doute, 
ijiterroger.) 

A statement may give rise to a number of 
queries or points requiring an answer. If A 
is in writing we query it, that is, question its 
accuracy, by placing a mark of interrogation 
or writing ' the word " query " by its side. 



Qnem. — Nalirw of Palestine crtniliDc flour hr means of a quem 
or faand.mill. 
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OuerT«'~A pftthetic tc«ne (n troublout timei. How **111 the hor ftniwcr the Qurrf put to him by hr» father** 
enemy: “And where did you U»t •ee your father?*' From the paintint by W. F. Yeamci. R.A. 


Wc in.'iy also ti'ic the \vor<l l>v itself in front 
of :v <|ueslioTi to express <loiil)t of what has 
j^one Ix'forc. \Vc m'fjht write “ query, ihtl he 
sav that? ■’ a"ainsl the re(>ort of a sptx-ch if 
we (loiiht the accuracy of the report. A person 
who ashs que.stious is a querist (kwer'ist, «.). 
I’ur I. ipi.r-rr, seconil perMiii imperative of 
to .■t'.k. niqmre, iVc qii.iere. SvK. : «. 
.au-1 f. f >i!<-.;U'i;i 

quest (kwe.st), I!. Tlio act of seckinq ; a 
fv.irch or piirMiit to fiiul or ohtain somc- 
thim; : an iiuiuirv or iiivestiqation to find 
out f.icts. !•,/. To seek for. e.i. To .se.arch for 
something ; to enqaqe on a search or |nirsuit. 
(h‘. rfchrtckf. hul, ohiccli/. cr.quzt' ; rcci-.erchcr : 
sr le.fhir li lit tf!h.'fckr.\ 

III the year iSo;. tlmus.inds of jwiple 
foun all p.irts of the world rushed to \ ukon 
territo.'V, f.in.td.T, on a riuc-sl for cold. 
.M.iiiy lilv.dKls I-.ive I'.nqland every winter 
to e.o to Suitli !'.uroj>e in qiu’st of the sun. 

In Ih.e d.iv:- of chiv.ilrv. an exp-'lition or 
adventnie uu'h rtaken liv kuu;ht,s in acconl- 
.ua e %\ith .1 Vow. as v eil as Uie kniqhts eon- 
i-tni.l, M.r. e.dle.,1 .a (luest. Kini; .'Nrthur's 
Kotsud I'.ihle Kniidits set out on the ipiest of 
th'- iiolv C.j.-.ii alter It h,’. I apjx-.irisl m a 
srs ei to >;r 1 kil.ih. el. " i'h * t.Jue.t " w.is 
t'.e- u.inie of the '’up m uh.t.h t-ir Ivnie-t 
!.<:! I iS;.?-!'*; j) ihed ihitin;: th- la-t 
(’f I',: ■ ei.i-',!if. I'l- t'l th- .\tit. ’.retie. 

•>!’, e'.' io ’a !, l.t!e.e.'.;i 



sujel, interrogation, point d rhomlre, point 
capital, doitte : interrogrr, queattonner, inettre 
en doutr ; poser des questions, douter.) 

In schools, lessons arc conducted largely 
on the sy.stein of question and answer, a.s 
quc-stions show what a person docs not know. 
ICxaminations generally consist of questions 
that have to l>c answertsl on pajwr. In 
tiebatinq, sonic s]>cakcrs talk on all sorts of 
subject-s foreiqn to the question. When two 
coniitrie.s wish to conclude a treaty, they 
may aitree on the more imjwrtant’jKiints. 
blit fail to come to terms on sonic trivial 
question. 

It IS the business of counsel in a law ca.se 
to question the witncs'ic-s. \Vc mav !«-’ told a 
story and question its truth, but later, if we 
hear the same tale from someone on whom 
we can rely, we cease to cpiestion. 

statement is said to lie true beyond all 
ijiiestion. or past <]uestion. if there can l>e no 
doubt whatever alxiut its arcunicy. \n 
indirect or oblhpie question is one in .a 
de(x-ndent clausi;. If. lor example, a -[x-aker 
s.iys. " Von ask. what is my mcaninq," all 
but the first two words are an indirect 
question. 

When a sjw.dior refer; to th'* in. liter in 
question he me.rns th." matter under examin- 
ati'Ui or disj;ussion. nr som*,* jvimt to \shich 
.ittentiori h.,ts Ix-'.n e.dled. .A m.itfer is an 
njv ;i <p;-.t!(in if tliefe in.iy re.i onably lx* 
lontbctin;; opnhon-. alxjut it, .V •.uei;’* .ted 
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ISII 


QUESTOR 


QUICK 


interrogation, ^vrittcn thus ?, is called a 
question-mark {«.)« O'" question-stop («.). 

A man’s conduct is questionable (kwes' 
chun abl, adj.) if it rouses doubt or suspicion. 
A matter is questionable if it is one about 
which there may be different opinions. The 
state or quality of being questionable is 
questionability (Icwcs chun a nil' i ti, it.), or 
questionableness (kwes chun abl nes, «.). 

Meat is questionably (kwes' chun ab li, 
adv.) good if there is doubt as to its freshness. 
If we raise our eyebrows when told an obvi- 
ously untrue story we make a questionary 
(kwes' chun a ri, adj.) gesture. A questionary 
{«.), or questionnaire (kes ti on sir'; kwes 
chun ar, n.), is generally a list of questions 
sent to a number of people in order to gather 
information for statistics or a report. A 
more popular form of questionnaire is one 
which tests our general knowledge. A 
questioner (kwes' chun cr, n.) is one who asks 
a question or questions, or an examiner. 
One who makes a hahit or 
profession of asking questions, 
especially on religious matters, 
has been sometimes called a 
questionist (kwes' chun ist, n.). 

To look questioningly (leweg' 
chun ing li, adv.) at another is 
to give a look which implies a 
question. That two and tavo 
make four is questionless (kwes' 
chun les, adj.), that is, beyond 
doubt. Questionless (adv.) 
means doubtless. 

O.F.. from L. quaestio (acc 
-on-em), from L. qitaercre (p.p 
guaeslt-us) to seek. Sse quest 
Syn. : «. Inquiry, interrogative, 
proposition, query, v. Interrogate, 
query. Ant. : «. Answer, reply. 

questor (Irwes' tor). This 
is another spelling of quaestor. 

See quaestor. 

quetzal (ket' sal), n. A very 
beautiful Central American 
bird. Another spelling is 
quezal (ka saT). (F. couroucon.) 

The quetzal is one of the 
trogon family. The male is 
resplendent with its bright 
green back, wings, and tail, 
and blood-red breast. ' At one time, only 
chiefs were allowed to \vear quetzal 
feathers, and the gorgeous plumes were 
handed down as heirlooms. They are fre- 
quently represented in ancient Maya art. 
In our own day the bird appears on the arms 
and the stamps of the Central American 
republic of Guatemala. The scientific name 
is Pharomaerns mocinno. 

Span., from Aztec quetzallolotl (quetzalH tail- 
feather, toloU bird. 

queue (ku), n. A pigtail ; a waiting line 
of people or vehicles, v.i. To form up in a 
waiting line. v.t. To dress (the hair) in a pig- 
- tail. - (F. queue ; faire queue ; .nouer en queue.) 



QuetzaL — The quetzal, a bird 
oF hrilltBut plunznee. 


Formerly applied only to a .plait of hair 
worn down the back, ’this word now more 
often refers to a line of people waiting at a 
theatre or other place for the doors to open. 
People arranged m a queue arc said to queue 
or to queue up, and the queuing up for a 
bus on a rainy night is an experience that 
has irritated many of us who have not been 
in walking distance of our homes. 

F., from L. cauda tail. See cue. 
quibble (kwib' 1), «. A shuffling, or 
evasion of the question at issue ; a play on 
words, v.i. To evade the point at issue ; to 
prevaricate. (F. Equivoque, quolibel; iqui- 
voquer, rdpondre evasivement.) 

Two boys were looking at an old manu- 
script in the British Museum. " To think 
that it was all done by hand," said one of 
them in admiration, " But it wasn’t ! ’’ 
said the other, employing a quibble. " It was 
done by pen." A person who answers a 
question quibblingly (kwib' ling li, adv.), or 
. _ , evasively, is generally trying 

to deceive the questioner. An 
habitual quibbler (krvib' ler, n.) 
should never be trusted. 

Perhaps dim, of obsolete qidb 
quibble, probably L, qttibiis dat. pi. 
of qui who, common m legal docu- 
ments. Syn. : n. Evasion, rtc- 
varication. v. Prevaricate, shuffle. 

quick (krvik), adj. Alive" 
lively ; vigorous in body or 
mind ; prompt to act ; intelli- 
gent ; hasty ; easily irritate^ 
swift, adv. Rapidly ; in a short 
time. n. The sensitive part of 
a finger-nail or toe-nail ; ah 
living people. (F. vivant, vif, ■ 
alerte, agile, dveille, intelligent, 
rapide, emporU : vile; le vtf, 
vivants.) 

Some people are quick or 
active in all their movements. ■ 
One with a quick brain can 
grasp a difficult point rvith- 
out a lengthy explanation. If 
we write to a friend one day 
and receive an answer the 
next, we may say we have had 
a quick reply. A person may 
be described as being cut to 
the quick if his feelings are deeply wounded. 

In the Apostles’ Greed, " the quick and the 
dead " means the living and the dead. 

A speaker with a ready ivit is quick- 
answered (adj.), that is, he never lacks a 
reply to any person who heckles or question 
him. Another name for the rowan, or 
mountain-ash, is quickbeam (lavik' bem, n.). 

A quick-change (adj.) artist is an entertainer 
who changes his clothes and make-up very 
quickly, so as to represent different characters 
one after the other Many wild animals are 
both quick-eared (adj.) and quick-eyed (adj.), 
that is,- they have very keen hearing and 
.sight. . - 
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QUID 


quiddity 


quickstep 
inches, in 


A quick-fence («.) or quickset (kwik' set, 
adj.) fence is one made of living plants, as 
opposed to a fence of palings. Most of such 
fences are made of quickset (».), that is. 
slips of hawthorn, or evergreen shrubs, 
planted to grow into a hedge, such as one sees 
in many places along a railway line. 

A gun may be called a quick- 
firer (u.) if it is able to fire 
fifteen to twenty rounds a 
minute. In most quick-firing 
(adj.) guns the explosive charge 
is in a brass cartridge-case and 
the shell is fixed in the end of 
the case, so that the whole 
charge is like a huge rifle cart- 
ridge. A match made of cotton 
wick soaked in spirit and salt- 
petre, used for firing cannon, 
is called a quick-match (n.), 
because it flares up quickly. 

Burned lime is called quicklime 
(kwk' lim, J!.) until it has been 
slaked with water. During the 
process of slaking it gives out 
great heat and crumbles into 
powder. A march is a quick 
march (n.), if made at the 
()i ), a pace of thirty-three 
quick time («.), a rate of one hundred and 
twehtj'-eight paces a minute. This gives a 
speed of four miles an hour. 

Many places round our coasts are made 
dangerous for walking by a quicksand (kwik' 
sand, «.), which is a stretch of sand mixed 
with clay or chalk, or of fine mud covered over 
with a thin layer of sand, A person crossing 
such a place may be swallowed up without 
anv warning. 

foxhounds are very quick-scented (adj.), 
that is, have very keen noses, and hunt 
entirely by scent. A falcon, on the other 
hand, is not keen-scented, but is very quick- 
sighted (adj.), or keen-sighted, and hunts by 
eye. The quick-sightedness (n.) of many 
wild animals makes them very difficult to 
approach, since they notice the slightest 
movement. A quick-tempered (adj.) person 
is one who is hasty or irritable or inclined 
to lose his temper over trifles. 

It is verj’ eas3’^ to understand why mercury 
should be called quicksilver (kw-ik' sil ver, n.), 
for it has a brilliant silvery look, and if it is 
dropped it runs in all directions in small 
globules. Until people learned how to 
quicksilver (v.i.) glass, that is. coat one side 
of it with a film of quiclcsilver, the only 
mirrors in use were plates of polished metal. 
A person who reasons rapidlj”^ is quick- 
witted (adj.). Among ancient peoples, the 
Athenians were famous for their quick- 
wittedness (n,). 

Various means are used bj' a school teacher 
to quicken (kwik' en, v.t.), that is, to arouse 
or stimulate, the interest of his pupils. 
A rousing tune quickens the spirite and 
helps soldiers to quicken their steps. Trees 
and shrubs quicken (v.i.), or seem to come 


to life, when they begin to put out buds in 
spring. The beating of the heart quickens, 
or becomes faster, with excitement or 
violent exertion, such as running, sivimming, 
or mountain-climbing. 

The word quickener (kwik' en er, «.), means 
either one who or that which quickens. 



Quicksands — An American railway engine, together 
and one of the rails of the track, partly sunk in a 


with sleepers 
quicksand. 


Quickening (kivik' en ing, n.) means either 
the process of becoming faster, or the act of 
making faster or livelier. When a speaker 
reaches a verj’- interesting subject, there is 
a quickening, or increase, of attention 
among his listeners. 

Children leam quickly (kwik' li, adv.), or 
soon, that fire bums. The state or quality 
of being quick or rapid is quickness (kwik' nes. 
It.). Thus we can speak of quickness of 
sight, or quickness of temper, or quickness of 
understanding. 

A.-S. cwic{u). c(w)ucti : cp. Dutch ktvik living, 
G. keck lively, pert, O. Norse kvik-r living, also 
L. vivas living, Gr. bios life, Sansk. jiva Uving. 
jiv to live. Svn. ; adj. Adroit, fast, intelligent, 
lively, rapid, swift. Ant. : adj. Doll, slow, 
sluggish, stupid, tardy. 

quid [i] (kwid), it. A piece of tobacco for 
chewing. (F. chique.) 

Tobacco chewing used to be far commoner 
than it is to-day, but the quid is still favoured 
by sailors and navvies. Cake or tivisted 
tobacco is used for the purpose, and it is 
usually treated with liquorice, or some 
other sweetener. 

A variant of cad. 

quid [2] (kivid), it. Something. 

This Latin word is generally found in the 
phrase quid pro quo, which means something 
in return for something. People who do us 
a favour, often expect a quid pro quo or 
equivalent favour. 

L. neuter of quis who ? anyone, someone. 
See who. 

quiddity (kwid' i ti). n. The real nature 
of anything ; a quibble or trifling nicety. 
(F. sabtilite, qiiidditc.) 

This is an old philosophical term whict 
was used b\r the mediaeval schoolmen t* 
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QUIDNUNC 


QUILL 


denote that quality that makes a thing what 
it is. As they were always disputing over 
trifling differences in quiddities, the name 
was given to any subtle distinction or 
quibble in an argument. Arguments that 
arc full of quibbles and equivocations may 
be called quiddative (kwid'^ a tiv, adj.), but 
this is a word very seldom met with, except 
in books on philosophy. 

L.L. qiitdditas, from qtiid what ? (neuter of 
qttis who ?}. 

quidnunc (kwid' nungk), n. A busybody ; 
a gossip. (F. commere, faisettr de cancans.) 

One who is always anxious to know the 
latest bit of tittle-tattle is a quidnunc. 

L. quid what ? nunc now. Syn. ; Gossip, 
news-monger. 

quiescent (kwi es' ent), adj. At rest; 
motionless; calm; inert; silent, n. A silent 
letter. (F. tranqiiille, immobile, inerte ; 
niuette.) 

A patient who is given laughing gas by a 
dentist is quiescent while his tooth is ex- 
tracted. When the caterpillar of a butterfly 
turns into a chrysalis the creature remains 
in this quiescent state until it emerges as 
a butterfly. In Hebrew grammar, a con- 
sonant that is written but not sounded is 
called a quiescent. 

A state of repose, especially after agitation, 
is quiescence (kwi es' ens, «.), or quiescency 
(kwl es' en si, «.). Anyone or anything in 
this state may be said to quiesce (kwi es', 
v.i ). We receive bad news quiescently (kwi 
es' 6nt li, adv.) if we receive it calmly or 
without a display of agitation. 

L. qmescens (acc. -ent-cm), pres. p. of qiiiescere 
to rest. SvN. : adj. Calm, dormant, inactive. 


tranquil, undisturbed, 
disturbed, restless. 


Ant. ; adj. Active, 



Quietude. — Two happy little srirls rcadins fairy tales in the quietude 
of a delightful meadow. From the painting by Yeend King. 

quiet (kwi' et), adj. Still ; motionless ; 
hushed ; silent ; in a state of rest ; free from 
alarm or disturbance ; peaceable ; gentle ; 
secluded ; not showy. «. A state of repose ; 
freedom from alarm or mental excitement ; 
calmness ; patience, v.t. To calm ; to 
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tranquillize; to bring to a state of rest. v.i. 
To become quiet. (F. tranqiiille, immobile, 
silencieiix, calme, retird, sobre, simple; repos, 
iranquillite : calmer, iranquilliser, apaiser; 
s’apaiser.) 

Most people like to have a quiet time or 
a period of quiet after a hard day’s work. 
Children have to learn to be quiet when 
grown-up people arc reading. We say a 
horse is quiet if it is easy to ride or drive. 
During a war, a district is said to be quiet 
or in a state of quiet if no fighting is going 
on there. A man has a quiet mind if. he is 
free from worry or e.xcitement. A quiet style 
in dress shows good taste. A person who has 
wronged another may later make amends to 
quiet his conscience. 

To quieten (kwi' et en, v.) means the same 
as to quiet, which is the better word to use. 
We may say the police quieten (v.t.) a noisy 
mob when they reduce it to order, or that the 
waves quieten (v.i.), or quieten down, after a 
gale. A country is in a state of quietude (kwi 
c tiid, «.), or at quiet, if it is at peace. 
Quietness (kwi' et nes, «.) means either 
tranquillity or absence of noise or disturbance. 
Words spoken or things done in a quiet 
way arc spoken or done quietly (kwi' et li, 
adv.). 

The name Quietism (kwi' 6t izm, n.) was 
given to the doctrines of certain continental 
mystics of the seventeenth century, who 
believed that they could best brin^ the soul 
into direct union with God by resigning them- 
selves to mental inactivity and devoting their 
time to contemplation. There were certain 
resemblances between these Quietists (kwi 
ct ists, n.pl.) and the Quakers, but Quietistic 
(kwi e tis' tik, adj.) teachings never attracted 
a great foUovdng and there is 
no religious body with the name 
to-day. 

Adj. from L. quietus, p.p. of 
assumed qitierc = qniesccre to 
rest ; n. from L. quies (acc. 
quiet-em) rest : probably akin to 
K. white time. Syn. .' adj. Calm, 
stilt. «. Calm, peace, v. Calm, 
soothe. 

quietus (kwi e' tus), n. A 
final settlement ; an ending. (F. 
decharge, liberation.) 

This is short for quietus est, a 
Latin phrase meaning " he is 
quit,” that was once used in 
giving a discharge for money due 
in the law courts. We some- 
times say of one who has been 
killed, or of one whose career has 
received a finishing blow, that 
he has received his quietus. 

quill (krvil), n. The bare hollow tube ot 
a feather ; a large flight feather ; a pen or 
other thing made from such a feather ; a 
small hollow tube; a bobbin or spool ; the 
spine of a porcupine, v.i. To fold into narro\v 
pleats ; to goffer, v.i.. To wind thread on a 




QUILLET 


QUINDECAGON 


quill. (F. itiyaxi, plume, piquaxil ; gaujfrer, 
froncer; divider du fil.) 

Quills have been used for writing from 
early times, and until steel pens came into 
use in the early nineteenth century, were 
among the most popular writing implements. 
Toothpicks, anglers’ floats, and the plectra 
with which the strings of zithers and other 
musical instruments were plucked, were 
formerly called quills, because they were 
usually made of these feathers. 

When light material is quilled (lavild, adj.), 
that is, pleated into narrow folds resembling 
quills, it is sometimes called quilling (kwil' 
ing, 11 .). A clerk or 
author is still some- 
times joc'ularly 
spoken of as a quill- 
driver (?!.). 

Origin doubtful ; cp. 

Low G. qtiiclc, M.H.G. 
till, G. kid, the quill of a feather. 

qiiillet {kwil' et), n. A subtle verbal dis- 
tinction ; a quibble. (F. sublilitd, ruse, 
chicane.) 

Lawyers have always been noted for 
quillets. In the famous scene iit the Temple 
Garden, in Shakespeare’s “ Henry VI ” 

(I, ii, iv), the Earl of Warwick, who has been 
asked to judge between the wrangling 
Somerset and Suftolk, pours scorn on “ these 
nice sharp quillets of the law.” 

Perhaps a corruption of L. quidlibd what you 
like, from quid what, libd it pleases ; or obsolete 
E. quillily = quiddity. 

quillon pd yon' ; ki yon), n. One of the 
two projections on each side of a sword at the 
base of the handle just above the blade, which 
together form the cross-guard. (F. quillon.) 

1'., apparently dim. of quille ninepin (G. kegei). 

quilt (k\vilt), n. A bed coverlet, especially 
of two layers of cloth stitched together with 
soft material between, v.l. To stitch together 
(material) with soft material betivccn, 
especially with decorative pattern ; to line, 
cover, or pad with quilting. (F. courtepointe, 
cotiverlttrc, couvrepieds ; piquer, malelasscr.) 

A counterpane or other bed-cover is some- 
times called a quilt, but a true quilt is made 
of two pieces of cloth with a layer of cotton 
or other soft material bctiveen them, kept 
in place by stitches passing through the 
whole. Formerly people slept upon quilts 
instead of using them as coverings. To sew 
materials together in the way described above 
is to quilt them. This work is done by a 
quilter (kwilt' er, n.) and material used for it 
is called quilting (kwilt' ing, n.). Fabrics so 
treated, also called quilting or quilted (kwilt' 
ed. adj.) work, are sometimes used for dressing 
gowns, and can be recognized by the rows of 
stitches dividing the surface into squares. 

0.1'. cuitie, I., cutcila bed. cushion, mattress. 

quin (kwin), n. A shell-fish, a variety of 
the pccten or scallop. 

Origin obscure ; variant forms are queen 
and squill. 
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qmna (ke' na ; kwf' na), n. A term for 
quinine sometimes used by chemists and 
doctors. Another form is quinia (kwin' i a).. 

Span., from Peruvian kina bark. 

qpiinary (kwf' na ri), adj. Of the number 
five ; consisting of five parts, objects, etc. ; 
arranged in fives. (F. quinaire.) 

L. quinarius, from quint five each, distributive 
of quinque five. 

qpiinate (kwi' nat), adj. Of a leaf, con- 
sisting of five leaflets. (F. quind.) 

From L. quint five apiece, five by five, and 
suffix -ate. 

quince (kwins), n. The yellow, pear-shaped 
fruit of a shrub or 
small tree of the genus 
Pyrus, or pear ; the 
tree bearing this fruit. 
(F. coing, cognassier.) 

There are several 
kinds of the tree, vary- 
ing in height from five to twenty feet. The 
plant was named after the town of Cydonia, 
in Crete, which was celebrated for the 
fruit, and it is a native also of China and 
Japan. The flowers are white, and resemble 
pear blossom. The acrid, yellowish fruit 
cannot be eaten raw, but is used for flavour- 
ing, and for maldng jellies, etc. Marmalade 
was originally a preserve of quinces. The 
seeds contain a large proportion of mucilage, 
used in medicine and 
the arts. 

Probably pi. of M.E. 
coyn, quyne, from O.F. 
coin, from assumed 
L.L. cotvnium (ftal. 
cotonia), Gr. kydonion 
quince (neuter of kyd- 
onios from Cydonia 
in Crete) = Cydonian 
apple. 

. quincentenary 
(kwin sen' te na ri ; 
kwin sen te' na ri). 

This is another form 
of q u i n g entenary. 

See quingentenary. 

quincunx (havin' kungks), n- An arrange- 
ment of live things, one at each comer and 
one at the centre of a square or rectangle. 
(F. quinconce.) 

The arrangement of the five pips on a 
playing-card is quincuncial (kwn kun' shal, 
adj.), or in the form of a quincunx. This 
arrangement is specially used for the planting 
of trees. In an orchard, for instance, trees 
are generally arranged quincuncially (kwin 
ktin' shal li, adv.), every tree being equidistant 
from four otliers, so that those in alternate 
rows are in line with each other. 

I., from quinque five, uncia small weight, spot. 

quindecagon (kwin dek' a gon), n. A 
geometrical figure with fifteen sides and 
fifteen angles. (F. pentadecagone, quinde- 
cagonc.) 

Coined on analogy of dodecagon from L. ■ 
quindecim {quinque five, decein ten) fifteen. 



Quill. — The quill pen. for lonR the common wriline 
tnfttnimeat, now seldom used. 



Quince. — The quince is a 
yellow fruit, shaped like a 
pear. 
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QUINQUE- 


QUINTAIN 


quinque-. This is a prefix meaning five, 
five times, fivefold. Other forms are quinqu-, 
quinqui-. 

Combining form of L. guinque five. See five, 
quinquecostate (Icivin kiv6 kos' tat), adj. 
Of leaves, having five ribs. (F. d cinq coles.) 

From L. guingne five, costa ride, rib and E. 
suffix -ale. 

quinquermiad (ki\in kiven' i ad), «. A 
period of five years. Another form is 
quinquennium (kwin kwen' i um) — pi. 
quinquennia (kwin kwen' i a). (F. lustre.) 

In law, a quinquennium, or respite of 
five j'ears, was formerly given to insolvent 
debtors. 

The full term of office for a British 
Parliament used to be seven years, but is now 
a quinquenniad, so we may say that Britain 
possesses a quinquennial (kwin kwen' i 
al, adj.) legislative period. General elections 
take place quinquennially (kwin kwen' i al 
li, adv.), that is, every five years, or of course, 
at shorter intervals if the gov'emment does 
not manage to remain in office for the full 
time. 

From L. gtiingiienms (guingue five, annus 
rear) of five years, abd E. suffix -ad denoting a 
number of years. 

quinquepartite (kwin kw6 par' tit), adj. 
Consisting of, or divided into, five parts. 
(F. quinquepartite.) 

From L. quinquepartitus ; quinque five, 
parlilus (p.p. of partirc to divide) distributed. 

quinquereme (kwin' kwe rem), «. An 
ancient type of gallej' having five banks of 
oars. (F. quinquerime.) 

The fleets of the ancient Grccics, Romans, 
and Carthaginians included quinqueremes, 
which were very large vessels with five tiers 
of oarsmen. 

L. quinqueremis (same sense), 
qpiinquevalvular (kwin kw6 val' vu 
lar), adj. In botany, opening by five valves. 
(F, qttinqudvalve.) 

From E. quinque- and valvular. 
quinqpiifid (Insin' kwi fid), adj. In 
botany, cleft into five divisions or lobes. 
(F. qiiinquefidc.) 

From H. quinque- and suffix -fid cleft, 
quinquina (kin ke' na ; kwin kwi' na), w. 
Peruvian bark, from which quinine is 
obtained. See cinchona. (F. quinquina.) 
Peruvian (Quichua) Lma-hina. See quina 
quinquivalent (kwin kwiv' a lent), adj. 
Capable of replacing or combining with 
five atoms of hydrogen. (F. penlavalent.) 

From quinque- and valent ; L. valens (ace. 
-enl-em) pres. p. of valere. to be able, strong, 
worth. 

quinsy (kwin' zi), n. Acute tonsillitis 
accompanied by production of pus. (F. 
esquinancic, cynancie.) 

Quinsy might be described as a quinsied 
(kwin' zid. adf.) condition of the tonsils. 

Contraction of squinancy, O.F. squinancie, 
quir.av.cie, from L.L. qutnar.cta, from Gr. 
i.ynarc':e, from /yon (acc. kyn-a) dog, anqhein 
to choke, throttle. 


quint (kwint ; kint), n. A sequence of 
five cards of the same suit ; a musical interval 
of a fifth ; an organ stop sounding five notes 
higher than the unison stops ; the E string 
of a violin. (F. qttinle.) 

In piquet, the ten, jack, queen, long, and 
ace are a quint-major (?:.), and the seven, 
eight, nine, ten and knave a quint-minor («.). 
The quint on an organ is a stop that sounds 
notes a fifth above those pressed on the 
key-board. If C be played, the G above it will 
sound. 

F. quinte, from L. qimitus (for qutng-lus) fifth. 

quinta (kin ' ta ; kwin ' ta), «. A villa or 
country house in Portugal, Madeira, or 
Spain. (F. quinta.) 

Span, and Port. = quinta (parte) fifth (part), 
because originally applied to a farmstead let 
at a rental equivalent to one-fifth of the value of 
the produce. 



Quintain. — An old quintain on the villaee ttreen at 
Offbam. in Kent. Some quinlalnt bad a bat of sand 
al one end of ibe cross-bar. 


quintain (kwin' tan), n. A post, some- 
times with a pivoted cross-bar, formerly 
used for practising tilting ; the sport or 
e.xercise of tilting at this mark. (F. quin- 
taine, quintan.) 

At one end of the cros.s-bar of some quin- 
tains was a flat disk, at the other a bag of 
sand. The filter, riding past it at full speed, 
struck the disk with his spear. If he was 
unskilful or did not ride quickly enough, the 
sandbag whirled round and hit him in the 
back as he pas.sed. Originally a knightly 
c.xcrcise, the quintain survived as a country 
amusement until the eighteenth century. 

F. quintaine, perhaps from L.L. quinldna 
(from L. quintus fifth) a street separating the 
fifth from the sixth maniple in a Koman camp, 
where the market and recreation ground 
were. 
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QUINTAL 


QUIRE 


quintal (kwin' tal), n. A hundredweight ; 
a Spanish and Portuguese weight of about 
one hundred pounds ; a French weight of 
one hundred kilograms or two hundred and 
twenty and a half pounds. (F. quintal.) 

F.. Span., Port., from L.L. quiiUdlc. from L. 
quintus fifth. 

quintan (kwin' tan), adj. Recurring at 
intervals of five days. n. A quintan fever 
or ague. (F. dc cinq cn cinq jours; fiivre 
quintanc.) 

L, quinlanus, Irom qmnltts fifth. 

quinte (kiint), n. The fifth of the guards 
in fencing. (F. quinte.) 

This guard is also known sometimes as 
low carte. It resembles carte, but the hand 
i.s slightly dropped and less supine. Parries, 
thrusts and lunges made from this position 
are said to be in quinte. 

See quint. 

quintessence (kwin tes' ens), n. The 
fifth essence of ancient and mediaeval 
philosophy; concentrated essence ; the purest 
or most typical manifestation of some 
quality. (F. quintessence.) 

In olden times, philosophers believed that, 
all substances were composed in varying 
degrees of four essences — earth, air, fire, and 
water. In addition, there was a fifth and 
latent essence, called the quintessence, which 
they supposed to be higher and purer than 
the others. We now use the 
term in a figurative sense, as 
when we say that Keats’s " Ode 
to a Nightingale ” is the 
quintessence of poetry, or that 
it is quintessential (kwin to 
sen' shal, adj.) poetry. An 
especially wellbehaved person 
is the quintessence of good 
manners. 

L. quinta essentia fifth essence. 

quintet (kwin tet'), n. A 
group or set of five, especially 
singers, players, or musical 
instruments ; a musical com- 
position for five solo instru- 
ments or voices. (F. quintette.) 

An instrumental quintet may 
be written for five instruments 
of the same class, such as 
strings or wind, or for a 
combination of different types 
of instruments. Classical 
works of this type are mostly 
in sonata form. Many Eliza- 
bethan madrigals are written for a vocal 
quintet, but no set form of composition is 
associated with this combination of voices. 

, Ital. quintetto, dim. from L. quintus fifth. 

qyiintillion (kwin til' yon), n. A million 
multiplied by itself four times" ; in France 
and America, a thousand multiplied by itself 
five times. (F. nonillion, quiniillion.) 

A quintillion, when written down, is i 
followed by thu^ ciphers. The French and 
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American quintillion, however, is written 
as a I followed by eighteen ciphers. 

From L. quintus fifth and (ni)illion. 

quintuple (kwin' tu pi), adj. Fivefold ; 
consisting of five parts ; with five beats to 
a measure. v.t. To multiply . by five. 
v.i. To be increased fivefold. (F. quintuple ; 
quintupler.) 

Modern composers sometimes write music 
in quintuple time, as, for example, the move- 
ment in Tchaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony 
with five crotchets to the bar. A business 
man whose profits for the current year are 
five times as large as those for the previous 
year has quintupled his profits. 

The body of the sea-urchin has a quintuple, 
or quintuplicate (kwin tu' pli kat, adj.) 
arrangement, that is, it has five distinct 
parts. A set of five related things may. be 
termed a quintuplicate (n.) ; to quintuple or 
quintuplicate (kwin tu' pli kat, v.t.) a figure is 
to multiply it by five — a process termed 
quintuplication (kwin tu pli ka' shun, n.). 
A quintuplet (kwin' tu plot, n.) is a set of five, 
especially a group of five notes of equal 
length in music,. played or.sung.to.the.time of 
four. A large cycle for five riders is also called 
a quintuplet. 

F. quintuple, formed after quadruple, from L. 
quintus fiftli, from quinque five. See quadruple. 

quip (kwip), A witty "saying ■; a smart 
sarcastic remark ; a quibble ; a 
fantastic action or feature. (F. 
mot, plaisanterie, trait, mot 
piquant, guolibet.) 

In former times kings and 
lords kept jesters, whose duty 
it was to amuse their masters 
by their quips and retorts. 

Earlier quippy. Possibly from 
E. quippe forsooth, indeed 
(ironical). See quibble. Syn. : 
n. Gibe, jest, oddity, quibble, 
sally. 

quipu (ke' pu : kwip' u), n. 
An ancient Peruvian device for 
keeping accounts, etc., by 
means of knotted strings. 
Another form is quippu (ke' pu ; 
kwip' u). (F. quipo, quipu.) 

The number and the dis- 
tance of knots and the order of 
threads on a stout cord served 
to record the numbers and 
composition of herds of llama, 
etc. A form of quipu is still 
used by Indians of the Andes. 

Peruvian = knot. 

quire (kwir), n. A measure of paper, 
usually twenty-four sheets ; of newspapers, 
twentj'-seven copies ; a set of all the sheets 
required to make a complete book, (F. 
main.) , 

- In mediaeval manuscripts, four sheets of 
parchment folded to form eight leaves 
were held to constitute a quire. Books in 
sheets, or not jmt bound, are said to be in 



Quipu. — ^The quipu, an ancicnl 
Peruvian device for keeping 
accounts. 


QUIRK 


QUITE 


quires. A quire of writing paper is one- 
twentieth of a ream of four hundred and eighty 
sheets. 

M.E. quaer, quatr, O.F. qitayer, cayer, cater, 
from L.L. qttalernwn four sheets folded into 
eight leaves, from L. quaterni four each, in fours, 
distributive of qnatluor four, 

quirk (kwerk), n. A quibble ; a quip ; 
an artful dodge ; a flourish or twisted line 
in writing or drawing; in architecture, a 
sharp hollow or recess in or betw'een mould- 
ings. (F. Equivoque, mot piquant, ruse, 
paraphe, contour.) 

Perhaps from obsolete (v.) quirk (to turn) 
or akin to queer. The original sense was perhaps 
a twist, curve or flourish. Some, 
however, connect with Middle Dutch 
ktierken trick, dim. of kiire whim 
F. cure cure. 

quirt(kwert), K. A riding- whip 
with a short leather or wooden 
handle and a braided hide lash 
or lashes, used in the western 
United States and in Spanish 
America. (F. cravache de vaquero.) 

Perhaps Span, cuerda cord, lash. 

quit (kwit), v.t. To rid (one- 
self) of : to pay off (a debt) ; 
to depart from or leave ; to free ; 
to conduct (oneself), v.i. To 
leave or depart, adj. Clear ; rid 
(of) ; free (from). (F. se difaire 
de, s’acquittcr, sortir de, quitter, 
ddbarrasser, affranchir ; s'cn alter, 
partir ; ddlivrd, dibarrassd.) 

A tenant is obliged to quit 
the house he occupies when his 
landlord gives him notice to 
quit. When a Cabinet Minister resigns 
he may be said to quit office. The old 
expression to quit one's debts means to pay 
one’s debts. We may consider ourselves 
fortunate to be quit of a faithless friend. A 
boy climbing a tree knows that it is dangerous 
to quit hold of a branch until be has secured 
another hold higher up. The archaic ex- 
pression, to quit, or acquit, oneself well, is 
still sometimes used. 

One who quits is a quitter (lavit' er, ?i.) — 
a word sometimes used colloquially to denote 
a shirker, who, of course, would quit a place 
of danger as fast as possible. To quit scores 
is to balance or make even, and to be or cry- 
quits is to agree not to go on with a contest, 
but to declare things even. 

A quitclaim (ku-it' klam, n.) is a formal 
renunciation of a claim. A man is said to 
quitclaim (v.i.) a piece of land when he 
gives up his claim or right to it. A quitrent 
(kwit' rent, n.) is a small rent wliich a free- 
holder or copyholder pays instead of perform- 
ing services. The archaic word quittance 
prwit' ans, n.), is occasionally used, especially 
in poetry'. It may mean an acknowledg- 
ment of payment, as when we give a person a 
quittance or receipt ; and it also denotes 
repayment or reprisal. Quittance from a 
debt may mean release from it. 


To be quits (kwits, n.) with a person is to 
be even with him in some way, either by 
repaying a debt one owes him, or by re- 
taliation, when he has done one an ill-turn. 

An unforgiving person declares that he 
will be quits with someone who offends him, 
that is, he means to have revenge for the 
offence. To cry quits in a quarrel is to agree 
not to carry it any farther. To decide a 
debt by means of double or quits is to agree to 
pay either double the sum owing, or nothing 
at all, according to the outcome of a certain 
event. 

Verb. M.E. quiten, O.F. gutter, Irom L.L. 
qui(e)tdre, quittare to release from debt, from L. 


qmetare to calm. Adj. M.E. quyt(e), quite, O.F. 
quite discharged, freed, from L.L. quit(l)us, L. 
quietus at rest. See quiet, quite. Syn. ; v. 
Abandon, leave, relinquish, resign, adj. Clear 
free. Ant. : v. Hold, keep, stay. adj. Em- 
barrassed, entangled. 

qtii tam (kwi tam), n. In law, an action 
brought by a common informer. (F. delation.) 

This legal term consists of two Latin 
words, meaning who as well, which open 
the formal declaration made by the informer 
that he sues on behalf of the king as well 
as for himself. Such actions are now very 
rare. 

quitek (kwich), n. Couch-grass. See 
couch [2]. (F. chiendent.) 

A.-S. ewice ; cp. Dutch kweek, G. quecltc. 
Sec quick. Quitch is probably derived from quick 
in the sense of living, and may have been so called 
from its tenacity of life. 

quite (kwit), adv. Completely ; alto- 
gether : entirely ; to the fullest, or to a 
great extent ; absolutely ; positively ; very. 
(F. compUtement, tout d fait, entierement, 
pleinement, positivement, fort, iris.) 

Work that is quite done is wholly finished. 
People whose hair is altogether grey are said 
to be quite grey. When we learn that a man’s 
true character is quite other than we suppose, 
we discover it is totally different from 
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QUITS 


QUIZ 


our estimate. A fashionable hat is said, in 
a colloquial way, to be quite the thing, that is, 
quite up to date, or proper for the occasion 
on which it is worn. The answer " Quite so " 
is given when we quite or absolutely agree 
with a remark, and means “ decidedly ” or 
" certainly.” 

Adverbial use of M.i 
adj. quite in the sense < 
freely, entirely. See quit. 

Sy: " ■ - ■ 


;■ of 


saying, “Who goes there?"; a French 
sentry cries, “ Qui \nve ? " That is " Long 
live — who ? " He would e.vpect such an 
answer as “ Vive la France ! ” (Long live 
France). We now say that a person is on 
the qui vive when he is alert and watchful. 

quixotic (kwiks ot' 


ceiy, entirely. e>ee quit. .-r,. "fS lUt; 
.'N. : Entirely, totally, ij -TC 

quits (lavits). For life ; 4 ;-- 
lis word, quitter, etc., I j'Jf.:;:! i' 


-I .'(.Tfi-j 


this 

see under quit. 

quiver [r] (kwiv' 
er), n. A case for hold- 
ing arrows. (F. car- 
qiwis.) 

The mediaeval 
archer carried h i s 
arrows in a quiver, 
slung at his hip or 
shoulder, when he 
went to war or to the 
chase. In other words 
he was quivered (kwiv' 
erd, adj.), or equipped 
with a quiver. As 
many arrows as a 
quiver will hold is a 
quiverful (kwiv'dr fiil, 

«.). In the Bible 
(Psalm cxxvii, 5), 
children are compared 
to arrows, and wc are 
told, “ Happy is the 
man that hath his quiver 





Qui vive. — On the uo( vive, tbal ii. nierl end 
watchful. From the paintinff, **Tfae Hired AttavttDt,** 
bv Mcinonier. 


full of them." 
Hence the father of a "large family is .some- 
times said to have a quiverful of children. 

O.F. qutvre, coivre, from O.H.G. Itohhar (G. 
I^ocher) ; cp. A.-S. cocer, cocur, L.L. cuctirum. 

quiver [2] (kwiv' dr), v.i. To shake ; 
to have a rapid tremulous motion ; to shiver. 
v.t. To cause (wings, etc.) to quiver. «. A 
trembling motion ; a vibration. (F. trembler, 
palpitcr, vibrer, grelottcr ; agitcr ; trcmblcinent, 
palpitation, vibration.) 

Aspen leaves quiver in the breeze ; hot 
air rising from the ground on a summer noon 
seems to make the landscape quiver ; one’s 
voice quivers with excitement when cheering 
on a friend in a closely contested race. Birds, 
especially the skylark, can be said to quiver 
their wings when they shake them with great 
rapidity. When a nen’ous person has to face 
some ordeal he may' be overcome by quiverish 
(kwiv' e-r isl. " The blaze 

from a big ■ , ■ ■■■12 said to be 

reflected quivcrmgiy piwiv' er mg Ii, adv.) in 
the sky, and a person with a quiver in his 
voice speaks quivcringly’. 

M.E. cu’tvcr lively, c p. A.-S. cunjerllce c.sgcrly, 
Uriskly, akm to ifuatcr. Perhaps imit.ativc 0/ 
motion or roiintl. Syn. : v. SImke. shiver, 

1 remlilc 

qui vivo (k.e vev), >1. A sentry ‘.s challenge. 
Ik", qui vire.) 

An English sentry challenges strangers by 


ik), adj. Too romanb'c : 
absurdly chivalrous; 
aiming at the impossi- 
ble. (F.- qiiicholcsqne, 
romanesqite, extrava- 
gant.) 

Cerva ntes (1547- 
1616), the world- 
famous Spanish writer, 
WTote the rcnouncii 
satirical romance con- 
taining the history of 
Don Quixote, an ehxi- 
table country gentle- 
man, whose brain was 
bemused by reading 
talcs of the days of 
chivalry'. Qui.'tofe 
resolved to be a- 
knight- errant, and. _ 
mounted on a bony 
horse, Rosinantc. ho 
went out into the 
world in quest of ad- 
ventures. The would- 
be knight met with ail 
sorts of absurd expen- 
cnccs, and once fought 
with a windmill, which 
giant. 

Qui.\'Ote, acts in an 


ho imagined was a 
Anybody who, like . 

absurdly romantic way is"said to be quixotic- 
Such a person is said to quixotizc (kwiks q 
tiz, u.t.), or act quixotically (kwiks Ot' ik al h, 
adv.), and show his quixotism (kwiks 0 
tizm, «.) or quixotry (kwiks' 6 tri, 11.), bv his 
extravagant and impracticably chivalrous 
conduct. To quixotizc {v.t.) a person’s actions 
is to give them an exaggeratedly romantic 
character, or to view them quixotically. 
From Sp.an. quixotc cuisse, u.scd as proper name- 
quiz (kwiz), n. A hoax ; a practical 
joke ; one who plays a joke ; an odd-loolnng 
person, v.t. To chan ; to make fun of ; to look 
at in a mocking manner. (F. farce, blague, 
farceur, blagtteur ; blagucr, pcrst/ler, lorgner.) 

A Mr. Daly, the manager of a Dublin 
theatre, is supposed to have coined this word 
The .story runs that he made a wager to 
introduce a new and meaningless word into 
the English language within the sp.ice 01 
twenty'-four hours. In fulfilment of the bet 
he had the letters QUIZ elialkcrl on the 
walls of houses all over Dublin. It is f-U'* 
that thi.s aroused so much ciirio- ity that t'-'-' 
whole town w.as inquiring alwut. and 
using, the word. Tfiis event i.s stated to have 
taken place in 17(11. but, unfortiinat'-ly 
the truth of the story, the word quiz npp'.s'ir'-'* 
in print some yearn ik-fore. 
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QUOIN 


QUOTE 


A person with odd ideas lays himself open 
to be quizzed by critics, who find something 
quizzable (Icwiz' abl, adj.), or capable of 
being ridiculed, in his attitude towards life. 
The quizz or quizzer (kwiz' tx, v.), that is, 
one given to quizzing, is always on the look 
out for an excuse for quizzery (laviz' 6r i, 
«.). or the practice of witty ridicule. He is 
ever ready to adopt a quizzical (kwiz' ik al, 
ndj.) manner, or to question and banter 
his victims quizzically (kwiz' ik al li, adv^), or 
quizzingly (kwiz' ing li, adv.). 

In another sense of the word, to stare at a 
person with a mocking air is to quiz him ; 
this, perhaps, is why a single eye-glass, or 
monocle, was formerly called a quizzing- 
glass (m). 

Origin doubttul. Syn. : v. Banter, chad, mock. 

quoin (koin), «. A solid angle, especially 
the external angle of a building ; a comer; 
stone : a wedge-shaped block, v.t. To raise 
or secure with this. (F. encoigmire. coin, 
pierre angulaire ; caler.) 

Almost any solid angle may be a quoin, 
but the word' is principally used in building. 
The short wedges used by printers for locking 
type in the forme when it is set up are called 
quoins — a name also given to the wooden 
wedges with a handle at the deep end. 
formerly used to quoin up, or raise, cannon. 
Quoins, or wedges, are used on board ship 
to quoin, or secure, barrels to prevent them 
from rolling about. The stone or brick at 
the quoin of a wall is called the quoining 
(koin' ing, n.). 

See coign, coin 

quoit (koit ; kwoit), n. An iron ring 
for throwing so as to encircle a fixed point 
on the ground ; {pi.) the game in which this 
is thrown, v.l. To tlirow like a quoit. (F. 
dieqtie, palet.) 



Cuolt.— A f»mr of deck which rope 

?iot« IftVe iKc place of iron rmr». 


The game of 
quoits is fairly old. 
It is played chiefly in 
Scotland and the 
northern counties. 
The quoit itself is 
a heavy iron ring, 
about eight inches 
across, thick at the 

inner edge, and tapering towards the outer. 

Two iron pegs are fixed m the ground 
eighteen'yards apart. Each player stands by 
his own peg and tries to throw tlie quoit over 
his opponent’s peg or as near to it as possible. 
M.K. coite, of doubtful origin, 
quondam (kwon' dam), adj. Having 
formerly. (F. ci-devant, d'autrefois, d'antan, 
ancicn.) 

During the World War more than one 
employer sometimes had the experience of 
being under the command of a quondam 
servant or junior clerk. 

L. = formerly. Syn. : Former, sometime 
quoiaim (kwor' um), n. The smallest 
number of members of a committee or other 
body who must be present to transact 
business. (F. quorum, nombre ndeessaire.) 

When societies, committees, or other bodies 
meet it often happens that some of the mem- 
bers are absent. The rales usually provide that 
unless a ccrtiiin number, called a quorum, 
is present, no business shall be done, for 
obviously it would be unwise in many cases 
to allow matters to be decided by a very small 
number of persons. The quorums of different 
bodies varj'. That of the House of Commons 
is forty, and that of the House of Lords is 
thirty. 

L. gen. pi. 01 qttl who. Irom the wording ol 
certain commissions in which the members 
designate were introduced by qiidntin = among 
whom. 

quota (kw6' ta), ». A proportional share 
or part. (F. quote-part, quoiitd.) 

The Government of the United States of 
America is now very careful about admitting 
foreigners to live in that country. A fixed 
quota of immigrants from each country’ is 
allowed to enter yearly. When the quota is 
exceeded, the surplus immigrants arc not 
permitted to land, but are sent back to their 
own country. In a well-balanced football team 
every player docs his quota of the work, and 
'here are no shirkers. 

It.al. from L. quota (pars) how great (a part) i 
irom quotas of what number ? of how many ? 
from quot how many ? Syn. : Contribution, 
portion, iiroportion, share. 

quote (kwot). v.t. To repeat (a passage 
Irom a book, etc.) ; to cite as an authority ; 
to name the current price of ; in printing, 
to enclose within quotation-marks, v.t. To 
cite a passage (from), quotes (kwOtes, n.p!. 
In printing, quotation marks. (F. citer, coter, 
Ctiiifemeter ; guillemets.) 

In the .Middle Ages a man might avoid 
severe punishment for a crime by claiming 
benefit of clergy. To prove that he was a 
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riny used in thh came of 
quoiU* 




QUOTH 


QUO WARRANTO 


clerk he had to quote a verse in Latin Irom 
■ one of the Psalms. We quote an author when 
we recite, or introduce into our own writings 
or conversation, a passage from his worlS. 
" He jests at scars that never felt a wound " 
(" Romeo and Juliet,” ii, 2), is a well-lmown 
quotation (kwo ta' shun, n.), or passage 
quoted, from Shakespeare. The fact that it 
is a quotation, and not the user’s own work, is 
indicated in writing or printing, by the use 
of quotation-marks (n.pl.), which consist of 
double inverted commas 
at the beginning, and 
apostrophes at the end of 
the borrowed passage. A 
single inverted comma and 
apostrophe are also used 
for quoting, especially 
when one quoted passage 
occurs inside another. 

When the original words 
of a speaker, etc., are 
printed, as in a novel, they 
also are put in quotation 
marks, as often are titles of 
books, newspapers, pic- 
tures, plays, poems, songs, 
and the names of ships, 
hotels, etc., when cited by 
a writer. An example of 
the use of the two kinds of 
quotation marks is shown 
in the foUowng : He 
said, " Read Dickens’s 
' David Copperfield.’ ” 

The quotability (kwo ta 
bil' i ti, n.) or quotable- 
ness (kwot' abl nSs, n.) of 
a passage is its suitability 
for quotation, or quoting. 

If a sentence is worthy or 
capable of being quoted it 
is quotable (kwoH abl, 
adj.). A lawyer quotes 
Acts of Parliament in sup- 
port of his case, and a 
salesman quotes a price for 
an article about which a 
customer inquires. In the 
latter sense, a business 
man might say that certain 
goods were not quotably 
(kwot' ab li, adv.) cheaper 
since he made his last 
quotation, that is, the cost 
price had not fallen sufficiently for the 
commodities to be quoted at a new and 
lower price. The prices of all kinds of 
stocks and shares are quoted daily on the 
Stock Exchange, and tliese quotations appear 
in the financial columns of the daily press. 
A person who quotes from literature, or from 
the laws, or who gives an estimate for supply- 
ing merchandise, is a quoter (Invot' 6r, n.). 

O.F. quoter, L.L. quotarc to divide into 
chapters and verses, literally to say how many, 
from L. tjuolus. Sec quota. SvN, ; Adduce, 
borrow, cite, extract, repeat. 


quoth (kwoth), v.t. first and third sing, 
p.t. only. Said, spoke. (F. dis- je, dit- il.) 

This word is always followed by its 
subject, as " quoth I,” " quoth he,” or 
■' quoth the raven.” 

M.E. quoth, quod, from A.-S. ewethan to say, 
past tense ewaeth, akin to O.H.G. quethan, 
O. Norse kvetha. Gothic kwithan. 

quotidian (kwo tid' i an), adj. Daily ; 
everyday ; ordinary ; of fever, recurring at 
intervals of a day. n. A fever which recurs 
every day. (F. quotidien, 






Quotation. — For he had great posses' 
sions,*' n quotation from the Bible (Mark 
X, 22) used as the title pf this picture. 
From the painting by G. F. Watts. R.A. 

the talile, and 


history of our country'. 
Quotidian fever is an inter- 
mittent fever that affects 
the patient at intervals of 
twenty-four hours. 

M.E. cotidian, O.F. cotidien, 
from L. quotidiamis from 
qiwtidie daily, from quotas 
how many, dies day. 

quotient (kwo' shent), 
n. The result obtained 
by dividing one quantity 
by another. (F. quotient.) 

. When ten is divided by 
five the quotient is two, 
F., from L, quotiens, quoties. 
How many times ? Although 
indeclinable, this adv. was 
treated in F. as if it were a 
declinable pres. p. with acc. 
-ent-em. 

quotum (kwo' turn, 71.). 
This is another word for 
quota. See quota. 

quo warranto (kwo wor 
an' to) n. The name of 
a writ which requires a 
person to show by what 
right or warrant he holds 
lands or exercises offices 
or privileges. 

The' writ was first issued 
by Edward I in the y'ear 
1278, and aroused much 
opposition, -It is said that 
the hot-tempered Earl 
Warrenne answered those 
who brought the ^vrit by 
flinging a rusty sword on 

, exclaiming, ” This is my 

right. By the sword my fathers won their 
lands, and by my sword will I hold them. 

In modem practice, disputed matters in 
regard to municipal offices may be dealt 
with by laying information in the nature 
of a quo warranto, and the question so be 
brought to trial; this is now a civil pro- 
ceeding, not, as formerly, a criminal process. 
In the U.S.A. proceedings can he taken by 
quo warranto against a person wrongfully' 
holding office. 

L.L. quo warranto by what warrant? 
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R, r (ar). The eighteenth letter of the 
English alphabet, and the seventeenth of 
the Latin. This letter is one of the liquid 
or vowel-like consonants, like ' I (which it 
replaces in some languages), the breath 
passing through the mouth without inter- 
ruption. 

No consonant is pronounced in so many 
ways as r. In the standard English pro- 
nunciation the fore part of the tongue is 
brought very close to the hard palate, or the 
upper gums, without vibra- 
ting or trilling the tip, 
while the breath passes 
through the narrow passage, 
and the vocal chords 
vibrate. In Scotland and 
Ireland the tongue is trilled. 

In Northumberland, as in 
Germanj', the uvula is 
trilled against the back of 
the tongue. This produces 
the so-called Northumbrian 
burr. In south English 
dialects the tip of the 
tongue is curved back be- 
hind the gums. 

In words borrowed from 
Greek, r or rr is followed 
by 7i, as in rhetoric, myrrh. 

This was the Latin way of 
representing the peculiar 
Greek surd or voiceless r, in which the vocal 
chords were not vibrated. Some think the 
Anglo-Saxon hr was pronounced in this way, 
as in hreaw raw, hring ring, etc. 

R modifies the preceding vowel, as m far, 
fare, or, ore, compared with fat, fate, on, ode. 
The vowels in fern, bird, burn, are all 
pronounced alike. Metathesis, or shifting, of 
r is very common, as in bird for brid, and 
in the dialect forms brwit (burnt), childern 
(children), gert (great), purty (pretty). In 
south and east England and part of the 
Midlands, r has become silent before a 
consonant, as in the words hard and mom, 
and when final, as in later, unless the follow- 
ing word begins with a vowel, as in later 
on. 

R is an abbreviation for Rabbi, radius, 
rain (nautical), Reaumur (thermometer), 
recto (paging), right (theatre). River, rook 
(chess), rouble ; also for Railwaj', m in S.R. 
Southern Railway ; Resident, in R.M. 
Resident Magistrate (Ireland) ; Revised, in 
R.Y. Revised Version ; Rifle(s), as in R.B. 


Rifle Brigade, K.R.R. King’s Royal Rifles ; 
Roman, in R.C. Roman Catholic ; Royal, as 
in R.Y.C. Royal Yacht Club ; Rugby, in 
R.U. Rugby Union. 

In Latin R stands for reqmescat in R.I.P. 
regiiiescat in pace may he (or she) rest in 
peace ; Rex, as in G.R. Georgiiis Rex, King 
George ; Regina, as in V.R. Victoria Regina, 
Queen Victoria ; in French ripondez in 
R.S.V.P. ripondez s’il vous plait, reply if you 
please. With the tail crossed, R means 
recipe take, and response 
(liturgical). As a motor- 
car index letter R stands 
for Derbyshire. The three 
R’s are reading, (w)riting, 
and (a)rithmetic, regarded 
as the essentials of 
elementary education. The 
story of how the letter 
came into our alphabet is 
told on pages xvi and 
-xvii. 

rabbet (rab' et), vd. To 
cut a square-cornered notch 
or groove along the face 
or edge of (a board, etc.) ; 
to fix in this way. n. A 
groove cut in this way ; a 
spring-pole. (F. faire nne 
rainnre d, chanfreiner ; 
rainure, feuillnre.) 

The moulding of a picture frame and the 
sash-bars of a window are rabbeted to form 
a recessed housing for the glass. A rabbet 
is made with a rabbet-plane (in), also called 
rabbeting-plane [n.), the blade of which is the 
full width of the body, so that it cuts right 
into the corners. Boards may be joined by 
a rabbet-joint (ii.), the whole edge or a tongue 
of one filling the rabbet in the other. A 
rabbet-saw (n.) is a saw used for rabbeting. 
In Scotland the reveal of a window or door 
is sometimes called the rabbet-head (n.). 

The spring-pole or elastic beam used to 
make the hammer rebound in such machines 
as the tilt-hammer is sometimes called a 
rabbet. 

O.F. rabatrc to beat back, make a groove, from 
re- back, ahaire to abate. N. from M.E. rabct, 
O.F. rabat, rabbat. Apparently not connected 
with F. raboter to plane. See abate. 

rabbi (rab' i; rab' i), n. A Jewish 
teacher of the law. especially one empowered 
by ordination to deal ulth legal and ritual 
questions. (F. rabbin.) 
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Rabbi. — A rabbi, a^eachcr and in- 
lerpreter of the Jewish law. 



RABBIT 


RABELAISIAN 


Rabbis, as Jewish doctors of the law began 
to be called in the first century before Christ, 
settle matters of religious law and ritual. 
The title of rabbin (rab' in, n.), which has 
the same meaning as rabbi, was given 
originally to the president of the Sanhedrin, 
the supreme court of the Jews at Jerusalem. 
The Gamaliel mentioned in Acts (xxii, 3), 
was the first person to be so styled. 

In a special sense, by the rabbins historians 
mean those scholars who, after the fall of 
Jerusalem and the scattering of the Jews, 
became the chief authorities on Jewish 
doctrine and law, particularly during the 
Middle Ages. Together these rabbins con- 
stituted the rabbinate (rab' in at, n.), or order 
of rabbins. They used a later or corrupted 
form of Hebrew called Rabbinic (ra bin' ik, «.), 
in which were written many of the rabbinic 
(adj.) or rabbinical (ra bin' ik al, adj.) works. 
Rabbinate means also the office of a rabbi, 
or the period during which he holds this 
office. 

A rabbinist (rab' in ist, «.) is one who accepts 
the teaching of the rabbins, and adheres to 
the rabbinistic (rab in is' tik, adj.) or tradi- 
tional religious views and rites, as expounded 
rabbinically (ra bin' ik al li, adv.), or by the 
rabbis. These doctrines constitute rabbinism 
(rab' in izm, «.). 

L., Gr., from Heb. = my master, from Heb. 
rab great, master, -i pronominal suffix, my. 

rabbit (rab' it), n. A burrowing rodent, 
{Leptis cunicultis), killed for its fur and flesh. 
v.i. To hunt for rabbits. 

(F. lapifi.) 

Unlike its close relative, 
the hare, which lives in a 
form or nest in the open, 
the rabbit is gregarious,, 
and spends most of its 
time in a deep burrow. 

Though it has many 
enemies besides man, the 
rabbit is ' very prolific, 
and flourishes exceedingly 
in districts which suit it, 
usually where the soil is 
sandy. In many places it 
is unwelcome because of 
its habit of gnawing the 
bark off young trees, and 
so killing them. 

In Australia the rabbit 
has become a serious 
nuisance. It increases, 
although many millions are 






Rabbit. — A little sirl with ber pets, 
Huffy Ansora rabbits. 


Rabbit. — The wild rabbit, though not a native, ii 
now very common in Great Britain. 

rabbity (rab'i ti, adj.) pasture — grass nibbled 
and soiled by rabbits. 

M.E. rabet young rabbit, apparently from 
North F., cp. Walloon robett ; cp. Middle Dutch 
robbe, dim. robbeUen. 

rabble [i] (rab'i), n. A disorderly crowd ; 
a mob ; the lower classes, v.t. To mob ; to 
assail as with a rabble. (F. cohiie, tourbe, 
canaille: honspiller, malniener.) 

During the French Revolution a rabble 
usually gathered to howl execrations and 
insults at the tumbrels conveying condemned 

persons to the guillotine. It was the rabble, 
or lower orders of the populace, which, 
outweighing the more moderate reformers, 
perpetrated the worst atrocities of the period, 
The noise or tumult made by a mob may be 
called a rabblement (rab' 1 mSnt, n.), a word 
that is seldom used. 

Cp. Middle Dutch rabbelen, Low G. rabbsln 
to make a noise, chatter, babble. Perhaps 
The suffix -le is frequentative. Set 
rap, raparee. Svn. : n. Crowd, 
mob, populace. 

rabble [z] (rab' I), n- 
An iron bar with a hooked 
end, used for puddling 
iron in a furnace. (F. 
rdble.) 

Pig iron is purified in a 
puddling furnace, by keep- 
ing it stirred with a 
rabble. The carbon burns 
away, and other impuri- 
ties combine with oxygen 
to form a slag, which is 
aftervi-ards squeezed out by 
subjecting it to the blows 
of a steam hammer (see 
puddle). 

O.F. rouble. F. ruble, from 
L. rulabuluni fire-shovel, 
oven-rake, from mere to rake 


imitative. 


killed yearly. 

Several breeds of fancy, or tame, rabbits, 
have been evolved from the wild animal. 
Many children like to keep rabbits as pets 
in a rabbit-hutch (n.), a kind of cage. A 
place where wild rabbits live in great numbers 
is called a rabbit-warren (n.), or rabbitry 
(rab' it ri, «.). The ground in such a place 
is honeycombed by the burrows. 

Sheep and cattle do not like to feed on 


up. 


rabdomancy (rab' do man si). This is 
another spelling of rhabdomancy. See 
rhabdomancy. 

Rabelaisian (rab 6 la' zi an), adj. Of, 
relating to, or characteristic of the French 
author, Fran9ois Rabelais (died i553). 
his writings ; extravagant ; coarsely satirical 
or humorous, n. An admirer or student oi 
Rabelais. (F. rabelaisie7i, grivois ; partisan de 
Rabelais.) 
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In the form of stories, telling in exuberant 
and coarsely, humorous language the ad- 
ventures of imaginary heroes, Rabelais poked 
fun at the- pohtical, social, and religious life 
of his day. ■ ■ 

rabi (rab' i), «. The grain crop reaped 
in the spring in India. 

In some parts of India three harvests 
occur in ' the year. The first and most im- 
portant is the rabi, in April, when grain 
sown in ‘the previous autumn is reaped. 
The second is the “ peshras,” in July and 
August, of grain sown in March ; and the 
third the “ kharif," in November and 
December, of crops sown in summer. 

Hindustani rabi spring, spring-crop. 

rabic (rab' ik), adj. Of or relating to 
rabies ; affected by rabies. (F. rabiqtie.) 

From L. rabi-es and E. suffix -ic. 


rabid (rab' id), adj. Mad ; furious ; 
violent ; headstrong ; fanatical ; in pathology, 
affected ■with rabies. (F. furietix, forcene, 
fanafiqtie, enrage.) 

This word can be used when we wish to 
describe people who have very violent views 
and opinions. For instance, a fierce or 
intolerant partisan of some cause or creed 
is said to be rabid in his enthusiasm, or to 
talk and behave rabidly (rab' id li, adv.). 
The quality of being rabid is rabidness (rSb' 
id nes, n.) or — to use an uncommon word — 
rabidity (ra bid' i ti, n.). A dog with rabies 
is said to be rabid. 

L. rabidus, from rabere to rage. Syn. : 
Frenzied, frantic, intolerant. Ant. ; Moderate, 
sane, sensible. 


rabies (ra' bi ez ; rab' i ez), n. An 
acute disease in dogs and other animals ; 
hydrophobia. (F. la rage.) 

Dogs, wolves, etc., when suffering from 
this dangerous disease are able to communi- 
cate it to another animal or to man by a 
bite. In man the disease is more usually 
called hydrophobia. See hydrophobia. 

L. rabies rage, madness. See rage, rave, 
raccoon (ra koon'). This is another 
spelling of racoon. See racoon. 

race [i] (ras), n. A rapid onward move- 
ment ; a swift or 

strong current of ■' ' ■ , 

water ; the channel 
ofastream;a; 
channel in which ' ■ ' 

some part of a 
machine moves ; a 
course ; a career ; a 
contest of speed ; [pi.) 
a series of such con- 
tests. v.i. To move 
or run quickly ; to 
go at full speed ; to 
run in or as in a 
race ; to contend 
(with) in speed ; to 
attend races, v.t. To 
cause, to contend in a race; to pit against 
another for speed. (F. course, raz, coulisse, 
courant, course, carriere ; se prccipiter. 



Race. — race; disturbed 
water caused by conflict 
ing currents. 


marcher grand train, cotirir ; fairs courir, 
opposer.) 

The Race of Portland is a current caused 
by the rush of the tides between Portland 
Bill and the reef known as the Shambles. 
A sluice or channel to lead water to a mill- 
wheel, or from a dam, is also called a race, 
the flow of water in the channel being 
similarly described as a race. 

The ancient Olympic games included foot- 
races, horse-races, and chariot-races. Modern 
races comprise walking or running races, 
bicycle or motor-cycle contests, horse-races, 
and greyhound-races. Motor-cars, yachts, and 



Race. — Race.borses runnins at a race.meetintf in 
Enzland. 


aeroplanes are also raced one against another 
by their respective drivers or pilots. A 
reporter who has secured a good story for 
his newspaper races to the nearest telephone 
to send the news to headquarters ; a press 
photographer speeds home, racing to get his 
pictures into print before his competitors. 

The propeller of a ship races, or turns 
much faster than usual, when through the 
pitching of the ship it is raised out of the 
water, and has only the resistance of the 
air to encounter. 

A race-ball (w.) is a ball held in con- 
nexion with a race-meeting («.), an occasion 
on which people come together to watch 
horses race. The spectators can learn full 
particulars about horses, jockeys, and races 
from the race-card («.), or programme of the 
events. This also indicates the names of 
the owners who are racing, or engaged in 
racing horses, at the meeting. 

The races take place on a race-course (n.), 
race-ground (n.), or race-track (n.), which 
usually is a flat and fenced enclosure. For 
steeplechases, obstacles, such as fences, 
ditches, and water-jumps, are arranged at 
intervals along the course. A race-horse (n.) 
is a horse bred for racing. 

The channel through which water reaches 
a water-wheel is one kind of race, or raceway 
(ras' wa, n.). In a ball-bearing the channel 
in which the balls race, or he, is called a 
ball-race. The moulds for type used in a 
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linotype machine travel in grooves, called 
raceways, and looms have races, or raceways, 
for the passage of shuttles. 

A person, animal, or thing which takes 
part in a race is a racer (ras' er, «.). A 
race-horse is often spoken of as a racer ; and 
a yacht, cycle, motor-car, or aeroplane 
built specially for speed goes by the same 
name. 

M.E. ras, from O. Norse ras a running ; cp. 
M.E. rees, A.-S. raes swift movement. Syn. : v. 
Dash, hurry, surge, sweep. 



Race. — A camel raclns or eoing at full speed 
across tbe desert. 


race [2] (ras), it. A group or division of 
human beings,, animals or plants, sprung 
from a common stock ; one of the main 
divisions of the human species, distinguished 
by common characteristics ; a subdivision 
of this ; a tribe ; a nation ; a breed, stock, 
or variety of animals or plants in which 
characteristics are perpetuated ; lineage ; 
pedigree ; descent. (F. race, lignage, 
ge'nMogie.) 

Ethnologists recognize four great racial 
divisions of mankind — ^the Caucasian, the 
Mongolian, the Negro, and the Australoid. 
These are definitely marked off one from 
another by peculiarities such as shape of 
skull or jaw, nature and colour of hair, 
the last being perhaps the least liable to 
change. It is next to impossible to mistake 
a European, who belongs to the Caucasian 
division, for a Chinese (MongoUan), Negro, or 
Australian aborigine. 

The main races have split up into many 
sub-races, and these again into nations or 
tribes, and tribes or clans into families, the 
word race being used of them all. 

The true Englishman, however far back 
he can trace his descent, is of mixed race, 
in the sense of having the blood of more than 
one strain of the Caucasic race in his veins. 
His mixed descent is reflected in his mixed 
language. 

In the United States of to-day races arc 
being intermixed owing to immigration from 
all parts of Europe, and hundreds, of years 


hence this may result in the formation of a 
new type in which many European races are 
merged. _ 

F. from Ital. razza, earlier raggia. Perhaps 
from O.H.G. reiza line, mark, or L. radiare to 
radiate. There is probably no connexion with 
L. radix root. Syn. : Ancestry, family, line, 
nation, stock, 

race [3] (ras), n. -A root of ginger. (F- 
racine.) • . 

Ginger is called raccrginger (11.) if in lumps, 
and not .ground up. 

O.F, '.rat’s, raiz, from L. radix (acc. rddic-em) 
root, ^ee radish. 

raceme (ra sem'), n. A flower’ cluster 
• in which the flowers grow singly on pedicels 
of- nearly equal length at intervals along a 
central stalk. (F. rachne, grappe.) 

The inflorescence of the, red currant is. a 
racenae, and so the flowers can be described as 
being racemed (ra semd', adj.). Another 
racemiferous (ras e mif' er us, adj.) or 
raceme-bearing plant is the bird-cherry. 
Flowers and berries are said to be racemop 
(ras' e mos, adj.) if borne in racemes or .in 
raceme-like clusters. The lily of the valley has 
a racemose inflorescence. Racemic (ra sem 
ik ; ra sem' ik, adj.) means derived from 
grapes. Racemic acid is contained in certain 
grapes, and also occurs when tartaric acid 
is prepared synthetically. 

F. racime, from L. racemus bunch of grapes, 
cluster of berries. A doublet of raisin. 

racer (ras'er). For this word andracev/ay, 
see under race [i]. . , 

raebis (ra' kis ; rak' is), n. The central 
stalk on which a head of flowers grows ; the 
axis of a pinnate leaf or frond ; that part of 
the midrib of a feather on which are the 
barbs ; the spinal column, pi. rachides 
(ra' ki dez ; rak' i dez). Other forms, chiefly 
used in the anatomical sense, are rhacha 
(ra' Ids : rak' is) and rhacis (ra' kis ; rak' is). 
(F. rachis, iige, Spine' dorsale.) 

The flowers of many grasses spring from a 
rachis. The rachis of a feather is-aU the 
midrib except the base part of the quill; The 
ash-tree has a pinnate leaf ^vith five or six 
pairs of leaflets along its rachis, and a single 
leaflet at the end. 

Gr. rhakhis spine. 

rachitis (ra ki' tis), n. Another nap*'^ 
for the disease called rickets. ' (F. racntlts, 
rachitisme.) ,, 

Modem L., formed from E. riclicts, but spelt 
as if from Gr. rhakhis spine, and -id’s E. suflix 
denoting disease of. 

racial (ra' shal), adj. Of, relating to, due, 
to, or characteristic of race or descent. (!'• 
gSnSriqite, de famille.) 

Woolly hair is a racial feature of the 
Negro races, as slanting eyes arc a racial 
characteristic of the Mongolian. Other racial 
differences distinguish the Latin races from 
the. Teutonic or the Slavs. The tendency 
called racialism (ra' shal izm, n.) operates to 
influence peoples who are related racially 
(ra' shal li, adv.), that is to say, by race. 
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to sympathize with each other, or work to- 
gether towards a common end. 

From E. race [2] and adj. suiSx -lal denoting 
pertaining to._ 

racily (ra' si li). For this word and 
raciness, see under rac}^ 

rack [i] (rak), n. An instrument of tbrture 
contrived to stretch the joints 
of a person, v.t. To stretch or 
strain on or as on this ; to 
torture ; to. cause “intense pain 
or anguish to ; to injure by strain- ■ 

ing; to shake violently; to tax 
the strength of ; to tax (the 
brains) ; to extort (rent) in 
excess ; to oppress or harass 
(tenants) thus ; to exhaust (land, 
etc.) by excessive use. (F. 
chevalet ; etirer, metire d la torture, 
iourmenter, ireinter, se creuser la 
teie, commettre des exactions sur, 
pressurer.) 

The rack used to extort con- ^ 
fession from a prisoner consisted ... . 
of a frame having a windlass 
or roller at each end. Cords ^ 

fastened to the wrists of the 
victim were attached to one Rack-raiiw 
roller, and cords from the ankles 


does so, or the tenant in such circumstances, 
is called a rack-renter (n.). 

Perhaps from Middle Dutch recken, Dutch 
rekken to stretch ; cp. G. recken to stretch, 
rack. O. Norse rekja to strain. See rack [2]. 
Syn. : V. Harass, oppress, strain, torment, 
torture. 












, F ' '.Y', 


Rack'railtvay. — An engine and coach on the rack*rai1way up 
Mount Pilatus. Switzerland. 


to the other. When the rollers were turned 
by levers the victims suffered intense agony. 

Should the unfortunate prisoner remain 
obdurate, and refuse to say what his interro- 
gators desired, he might be racked till his 
joints were dislocated, or until he died. After 
the torture of the rack it is not to be wondered 
at that many recanted, confessed, or impli- 
cated others. The use of the rack in 
England is said to have been due to the 
fourth Duke of Exeter, constable of the 
Tower in 1447, ^-hd the instrument was 
known as "the Duke of Exeter’s daughter.” 



Rack. — The rack, an instrument of torture, was used 
chietly to extort confetsion from the victin). 


rack [2] (rak), it. A framework of bars, 
wires, pegs, rails, etc., to hold or support 
articles ; a grating of wood or metal to contain 
fodder for cattle ; a toothed bar engaging 
with a gear wheel or worm. v.t. To place 
on or in a rack ; to fill (a rack) with fodder ; 
to provide (a horse) with fodder thus ; to 
fasten (a horse) to a rack ; to move by means 
of a rack and pinion, v.i. To fill a stable 
rack. (F. rdtelier, cremaillire, barre a crans ; 
metire an rdtelier.) 

We use plate-racks, bottle-racks, clothes- 
racks, boot-racks, and other kinds of racks 
in the house. The hay-rack in a stable has 
the bars far enough apart for the horse to 
pull the hay out between them as it wants it. 
Each night the stableman -will rack up the 
horse, or rack up, that is to say, fill the rack 
for the animal. In another sense, to fasten 
up a horse to its rack with a short chain is 
to rack up the animal. 

If a slope or gradient is too steep for an 
ordinary railway, a rack-railway (n.) may 
be used. This has a toothed rack laid between 


To-day we frequently speak of a person 
as racked with pain, or racked with suspense, 
and one who suffers mental torture is said 
to be on the rack. A cough, too, may have 
a racking effect and tax the strength or 
endurance of a sick person. We have often 
to rack our brains, or to think very hard, 
in order to solve a difficult problem. 

A landlord is said to impose a rack-rent 
( 7 !.) on a tenant when the rent charged is 
an extortionate one, equal or nearly equal 
to the yearly value of the land. To rack- 
rent (v.t.) a person, or tenement, means to 
charge him such a high rent ; one who 


the rails, with which a rack-wheel (w.), or 
cog-wheel, turned by the engine, engages. 
The engine thus racks its way up the incline. 

The tube of a microscope is adjusted in its 
socket by a rack and pinion, the object glass 
thus being racked in or out, or racked nearer 
to or farther from the object on the stage 
of the instrument. Since the rack or toothed 
bar is fixed to the movable part, and the 
worm or pinion is fixed to the socket, any 
rotation of the latter causes the tube to 
move in or out. 

From the original sense of stretching, rack here 
means an e.xtended, straight bar ; cp. Dutch re/i, 
G. reck horizontal bar. See rack [2]. 
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rack [3] (rak), n. Light, driving clouds ; 
floating vapour ; destruction, v.i. To fly 
like clouds or mist before the wind. (F. 
nuage qtii fuit, vapeur, deslruclion ; s’envoler, 
fuir.) 

In Shakespeare's " Tempest ” (iv, i), 
Prospero says that : — 

The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, . . . shall dissolve. 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind. 

A neglected house will sooner or later go 
to rack and ruin, that is, become utterly 
decayed and ruined. 

M.E. rak, from O. Norse rek drift, motion, from 
reka to drive. In rack 
and ruin, rack is a 
variant of the cognate E. 
wrack, wreck. See -wreak. 

rack [4] (rak), v.t. 

To draw off (wine, 
beer, etc.) from the 
lees. (F. soiilirer.) 

Wine is racked off 
prior to bottling, the 
clear liquor being 
drawn away and the 
lees or sediment re- 
maining behind. 

O.F. rnjucr to squeeze 
wine from the dregs of 
the grapes, from Prov. 
arracar to rack wine, 
from raca skins of 
grapes, dregs. 

rack 1;^] (rak), n. 

A peculiar jerky gait of 
a horse, v.i. To move 
in this way (of ahorse). 

(F. iraquenard.) 

The racker (rak' er, Ji.j, as a horse that racks 
is named, lifts both feet on one side at the 
same time, and at intervals has all its feet 
off the ground. The motion is a mixture of 
trot and canter, and causes s^vaying from 
side to side, so that a racking (rak' ing, eidj.) 
pace is not a very comfortable one for the 
rider. 

Perhaps, but improbably, [2] from rock to sway. 

rackarock (rak' a rok), 11. An explosive 
used in blasting, made from chlorate of 
potassium, nitro-benzenc and picric acid. 

In 1S85 Flood Rock, near Long Island 
Sound, New York, ^v•as blo%vn up by c.xploding 
one hundred and ten tons of rackarock at 
one time. A mass of rock which covered nine 
acres -was thus demolished. 

From rack [i] (v.). a (article), and rock fi). 

racket fi] (rfik' dt), n. A bat consisting 
of a wooden frame strung with catgut and 
used for striking in tennis, lawn-tennis, bad- 
minton, etc. ; {pi.) a ball -game resembling 
fives played in a ivalled court. Another 
form is racquet (rfik' et). (F. raquette, 
battoir.) 

Though usually of wood, rackets for lawn- 
tennis are also made with a metal frame. 




Racketl. — Compclitora In a ladies* squash rackets 
championship, at Queen's Club, London. The 
player on the left has just served and the other is 
ready to make a back-band stroke. 


a long handle and :i ' frame about seven 
inches across. The name of racket is given also 
to a snowshoe, which is strung in a similar 
tvay, but with thongs of hide instead of gut. 

"The game of rackets is pla}’ed with a hard 
ball in a court measuring about sixty by 
thirty" feet, and walled all round to a height 
of about thirty feet at the front and sides and 
fifteen at the back. Two or four persons 
may take part. 

F. raquette, from Span, raqueta, from Arabic 
rdhat palm of the hand, with which the ball w.w 
originally struck ; cp. F.paumc palm of the hand, 
tennis. 

racket [2] (rak' et), «. A din ; a dis- 
turbance ; a clamour; 

" noisy talk or gaiety: 

uproar ; social cxcitc- 
ment; dissipation. 

■ ■ t'.f. To make a din ; to 

move about noisily : 
to engage in noisy 
sport; to live a gay 
life. (F. tapage, 
charivari, tiutamarre ; 
c ha hit ter. faire la 
nocc.) 

When a number of 
young people arc 
having fun together 
they generally make 
a fine racket. People 
who racket about 
leading or 



■“.•L 


rackety (rilk'eti, (rrf/) 
life, have to spend 
a good deal of money, 
and may sometimes 
find it difficult to 


stand the racket, that is, to pay 


the 


expenses. , 

To .stand the racket also means to put 
up with the consequences of some action, or 
to come successfully through some orde.u. 
A racketer (rak' et dr, 71.) is one who makes a 
tumult or who engages in racketing (rai- 
et ing, 71 .) or noisy merry-making. 

Imitative. Cp. Gaelic racaid noise, disttir >• 
ance, rac to cackle, like geese ; also Sc. tae > 
boisterous. Syn. : 7 i. Clamour, clatter, m • 
.spree, tumult, v. Carouse, revel. 

rack-rent (riik' rent). 71. An c.'corhitant 
rent. Srr 7 ( 7 idcr rack [i]. 

raconteur (ra ko« ter), «. A teller of 
stories or anecdot&s. (F. raconteur, coriteiir.) 

Tlie interest and humour of a storv (leixmii 
very largely on the manner in which tbi* 
.story is told. An anecdote which raises ro.irs 
of laughter as related by a good racoiileiii 
might fall flat if told by a raconteur ir--’ 
facile. U.scd without an adjective the won 
who can .spin a 


generally means one 
j’arn. as .sailors say. 

F. from raconter lo tel) 


pm 
See rreoniit. 


The nickel used in the game of rackcLs has 


refill: 

racoon (ra koon'), ri. A small camivorou • 
animal rel.ated to the Ix-ar, found in Kotlh. 
Centnil, and fkuitli Anteriixi. _ Another sfxU- 
ing is rticcoon (ra koon';, (!'. ralon iaveiit.i 
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The common racoon, or 'coon, as it is often 
called {Procyon lotor), is about twenty-four 
inches long, the tail, which is bushy and ringed 
rvilh black and white, measuring another 
ten inches or so. The animal is nocturnal in 
its habits, and lives in trees ; it is hunted 
for its fur, which is long and soft, and is 
much in demand. 

American Indian rahangevm, arnthcone, 

'Hie F. name raton is a dim. of rat rat. 

racquet (rak' et). This 
is another spelling of 
racket. See racket fi], 

racy (ras' i), adj. Ex- 
hibiting in a high degree 
the qualities of the race 
or type ; well-flavoured ; 
possessing a distinctive 
(juality or flavour indi- 
cative of its origin; 
piquant ; lively ; spirited ; 
very characteristic. (F. 
piquant, sciUant le lerroir.) 

A wine is said to be 
racy when it has the pecu- 
liar flavour supposed to 
be given it by the soil in 
A story has raciness (ras 





R&coon. — A r&CQon is nocturnal m its 
hafaifst climbs trees, and feeds larself 
on sbclKfish. 


which it grows, 
i nes, n.), that 
is, freshness and piquancy, if told racily (ras' i 
li. adv.) in a pungent, lively, or spirited way. 

From race kind, breed, and suflix -y ; hence 
distinctive of its kind. Syn. : Piquant, smart 
spicy. Amt. ; Dull, ll.at, insipid, stale. 

Rad (rad), »i. A shortened form of Radical, 
applied to an adherent of that political party. 

raddlo (rad' 1). This is another form of 
ruddle. See ruddle [2]. 

radial (ra' di al), adj. Ol, 
relating to. or like rays or radii, 
having the position of a radius ; 
extending or projected spoke- 
wise from a centre ; divergent ; 
having radiating parts or lines ; 
of or relating to the radius of 
the forearm. ji. A radi.ating 
bone, nerve, muscle, etc. (F. 
r a d i a i r e. rayonnant, radial ; 
radius.) 

Were they prolonged to the 
centre of the dial, the divisions 
which mark the hours and 
minutes on a clock face would 
lx; seen to lie on radial lines, 
or radii from centre to peri- 
phery. The divisions of a 
mariner’s comp.a.ss. or those on 
a protractor, arc al.so radial. 

Radial motion is from a 
centre outwards in a str.iight 
line, as opposed to circular motion about 
a centre. 

The main artery of the arm is <livided into 
two smaller arteries just below the cllxiw. 
One of these, the radial .artery (»:.), runs down 
the front of the arm on the thumb side, to the 
wrist, where it isc.lose to the surface and forms 
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the pulse which the doctor feels. The radial 
nerve (m) .also passes down the forearm to 
the hand, throwing off branches to the thumb 
and the three fingers nearest it. 

A radialaxle («.) is one so constructed 
that when the vehicle of which it forms part 
traverses a curve the axle in its radial axle-box 
(«,) can adapt itself to the curve, by taking 
up a position radial to it. The derdee is used 
on locomotives, when the engine is rounding 
a curve the axle-box moves 
sideways in a curved frame 
until the centre of the axle 
line points to the centre of 
the circle of which the 
curve i.s an arc. 

In mineralogy, certain 
crystalline rocks are said to 
be radialized (ra' di ,al izd, 
adj.), that is, they contain 
marks like rays or radii 
about a centre. This con- 
dition is known as radializa- 
tion (ni di al i za'shun, 11.). 
Spokes project radially (ra' 
di al li, adv.), or like r.ays, 
from tlie hub of a wheel, 
travels radially from the sun, or 

1 1^. 


and light 

any other light-giving body. 

In mathematics a radian (ra' di an, n.) of 
a circle is an arc of the circumference equal 
in length to a radius of the circle ; or the 
angle between two lines running from the 
ends of that arc to the centre. This angle 
is about 57° 17' q5". 

L.I-. radiiih.'i adj. from L. rr.diu.'! my. Cp. 
F. radial. See radius, nay. Syn.; ndj. Diver- 


gent, radiant. 
Peripheral 


radiate, radiating. .Ant. : adj. 


y 




Rudiiint.-^A landtcApe tufluted by radiant mnlisht ttreamint 
between the tloudt. From the paintlns hr John IJnnell. 

radliant (ra' di ant), adj. Giving out 
rays ; i.ssuing .as rays ; bc.aming ; shining ; 
brilliant ; dazzling ; radiating ; radiate. 
M. A point from which light, or he.at conics ; 
a point in the sky from which star-shnwers 
appear to diverge'. (F. rayonnant, dclalanl; 
radiant.) 
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type found in chalk, or a variety of natrolite, 
a mineral compound of sodium and alumin- 
ium, having a radiated structure. 

Sir William Crookes (1832-1919), invented 
the radiometer (ra di om' e ter, 11.), an appar- 
atus which may sometimes be seen in ‘.shop- 
windows. It consists of a little four-vaned 
mill turning inside a glass bulb from which 
almost all the air has been exhausted. One 
side of each of the metal vanes is highly 
polished, and the other covered with lamp- 
black. The molecules of air bombard the 
blackened side more vigorously than the 
bright, causing the vanes to turn at a speed 
which increases with the strength of the 
light falling on them. This radiometric (ra 
di 6 met' rik, adj.) apparatus illustrates 
the conversion of radiant energy into 
mechanical movement. Special instruments 
of this description have been used by 
scientists for measuring the radiant heat 
of some of the fixed 
stars. 

The bolometer is 
one form of radio- 
micrometer (ra, di 6 
mi krom' e ter, n.), 
an instrument which 
measures tiny changes 
in radiation. 

The photophone, an 
apparatus for trans- 
mitting sounds along 
beams of light, is a 
form of radiophone 
(ra' di 6 fbn, «.), 
which also denotes an 
apparatus for trans- 
mitting sound by heat 
waves. Radiophonic 
(ra di 6 fon' ik, adj.) 
speech of this kind 
has been used very 
little, and radiophony 
(ra di of' 6 ni, «.), the 
production of sounds 
by light or heat rays, 
has given place to 
wireless telephony. 

The process of ex- 
amining bodies by 
X-rays is radioscopy 
(ra di os' ko pi, it.). 

The shadow cast by the rays is caught on a 
screen covered with a chemical which 
causes the shadow to become visible to the 
eye. 

The name of radiotelegram (rii di b tel' e 
gram, n.) is given to a me,ssage sent by %vircless 
telegraphy, or radiotelegraphy (ra di 6 te leg' 
ra fi, 11.). Wireless telephony is also called 
radiotelephony (ra di 6 to lef' 6 ni, «.). 

Combining torm of radius (ray) or radium 
(metal). 

radisli (rad' ish), it. A cruciferous plant, 
cultivated for its fleshy, slightly pungent 
root ; the root of this plant, which is eaten 
raw. (F. radis.) 





Radium. — Mininc ore. from which radium it ex- 
traded (top), and a amaU verret containine two 
grains of radium (seen at bottom). The watch 
shows the relative sire of the vessel. 


solid 


The commonb'radish .{iliaplianus sativits) 
was cultivated in' ancient times in China and 
India. Many varieties are now grown in 
Europe. They are generally classed in two 
groups : the turnip-rooted radishes, which 
have bulging turnip-shaped roots, and the 
long-rooted radishes, which are shaped more 
like carrots. 

F. radis. from PTOv.radilz.OT lta. 1 . radtee, Irom 
L. radix (ace. rddic-em root. See root. 

radium (ra' di um), n. A silver-white 
metallic element with great radioactive 
power, present in mineral pitchblende. (F. 
radium.) 

In 1896, the French physicist, Antoine 
Henri Becquerel, discovered that uranium 
appeared to produce certain rays that affected 
photographic plates placed near it in the dark. 
Another French physicist. Pierre Curie, and 
his wife decided to find out whether uranium 
itself, or something in uranium, emitted 
these rays. They took 
several tons of radio- 
active pitchblende, 
and by eliminating 
the non-radiant mat- 
ter, they discovered 
that the pitchblende 
contained a radiant 
substance that was 
several millions of 
times more active than 
Bccquerel's uranium. 
To this substance they 
gave the name of 
radium, and the 
chemical symbol Ra. 
The Curies’ discovery 
was announced m 
1898, although radium 
was not actually 
isolated until 1910. 

It has been found 
that radium emits 
rays of three kinds . 
alpha rays, • which 
are atoms of helium 
gas ; beta rays, 
which, arc electrons , 
and g a m m a rays, 
which arc waves 
like X-rays, and caji 
easily pass _ throiigu 
iron of great thickness. Ihe beta 
rays travel at a rate of up *0 
hundred thousand miles a second, these 
discoveries have opened up a new era m 
chemical and physical theory, based on trio 
electron. Radium is now known to be one 
of a chain of elements resulting from the 
transformation of the uranium atom. 
period of activity is about seventeen hnndrcu 


years, after which it is believed to pass vith 
greater rapidity through a number of form-', 
until finally it loses its activity and change.'' 
into lead. 

Radium is of great practical use in ciirmf, 
certain diseases of the body. I Us use.s in this 
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connexionrwerei 'discovered by accident. In 
1901 Professor Becquerel noticed a severe 
inflammation on ms body beneath the 
waistcoat pocket in which he had carried a 
tube of radium. The Becquerel bum, as it was 
called, led to a full investigation of the 
therapeutic properties of radium. There is 
now a Radium Institute in London, at which 
patients are treated. Owing to the limited 
supplies of radium and its importance in 
curative medicine, it is one of the most 
expensive substances in the world. 

So named from its mdioaciiviiy 

radius (ra' di lis), n. The shorter and 
thicker of the tivo bones of the forearm ; the 
corresponding bone in quadmpeds and birds ; 
a straight line joining the centre to any 
point in the circumference of a circle or 
sphere ; the length of this ; the outer belt 
of a composite flower head ; one of the 
radiating branches of an umbel ; a radiating 
part or object, pi. radii (ra'di I). (F. radius, 
rayon.) 

The radius of the forearm mns from the 
bone called the humerus, to the side of the 
wrist leading to the thumb. Its lower end 
rotates round the other bone of the forearm, 
the ulna, when the hand is turned at the 
wrist. The radii of a. circle are all of equal 
length, and represent half the diameter of 
the circle. ' • 

The white florets surrounding the yellow 
disk of a common daisy are termed its radius, 
and in other branches of natural history and 
anatomy radiating parts or filaments, such as 
the five arched parts in the mouth of a sea- 
urchin, are known as radii. 

Places with the radius of, sa}’-, ten miles 
■ of a point on the map, are those that would 
be included within the circumference of a 
circle with a radius of ten miles drawn from 
the point in question as a centre. In London 
. the area lying within a circle having Charing 
Cross as its centre,' and a radius of four miles 
long, is termed the radius, or four-mile 
radius. Cab-fares to places outside the radius 
cost more per mile than those to places in- 
side it. 

In astronomy, a radius vector (»!.) is a 
line drawn from the centre of a heavenly 
body to that of another body revolving 
round it. The radii vectores {n.pl.) of the 
planets are of different lengths. 

L. = rod, spoke, ray. Ray is a doublet. 

radix (ra' diks), n. A quantity or symbol 
taken as a base in a system of numbering. 
pi. radices (ra' di sez). (F. radical.) 

The radix ten is the basis of the decimal 
system of numeration. 

L. radix root. 

rail (raf), v. The ordinary or common 
people ; the rabble ; a low person. (F. 
populace, canaille, homme vitlgaire, roturier.) 

This word is an abbreviation of riff-raff, 
which means the rabble, but it is less often 
used. A vulgar or low person may be said 
to have a raffish (raf' ish, adj.), that is, 
disreputable, appearance, and to behave 


raffishly (raf' ish li, adv.), or in a disorderly 
way. Raffishness (raf' ish nes, n.) is the 
quality of being raffish. 

See riff-raff. 

Raflaelesque (raf a el esk'). This is 
another form of Raphaelesque. See Raphael - 
esque, 

raffia (raf' i a), n. A palm of the genus 
Raphia ; the soft fibre from the leaves of 
certain species, used for tying up plants and 
for fancy work. (F. raphia.) 

The making of bags, baskets, and orna- 
mental objects of raffia dyed in different 
colours is called raffia work (n.). 

Native Malagasy (Madagascan) name. 

raffish, (raf' ish). For this word, raffishly, 
etc., see under raff. 

raffle [i] (raf' 1 ), m. A lottery in which 
an article is disposed of by lot among persons 
who have paid a fixed fraction of its value 
for each chance they hold. v.t. To dispose 
of in this way. v.i. "10 engage in a raffle. (F 
loterie; metire en loterie ; Jaire line loterie.) 

O.F. rafle game of dice, gust of wind, ’from 
rafter to play at dice, sweep away, irom G. 
raffeln to snatch away (with quick, violent 
'motion), frequentative of raffen to snatch. 

raffle [2] (raf' 1 ), n. Rubbish ; lumber ; 
a tangle of ropes and gear on a ship. (F. 
dScombres, vieilleries, rehut.) 

Cp. O.F. rifle et rafle worthless things. 



RafJlesia. — A ilower of the genus RaffSesla* a para* 
gitic flower having neither stem nor leaves. 


rafflesia (ra fie' zi a ; ra lie' zhi a), n. A 
genus of East Indian plants with enormous 
flowers, but no stems or leaves. (F. rafflisie.) 

These extraordinary plants grow out of 
the tissues of certain species of figs and grape- 
vines in Java and Sumatra. The flowers are 
sometimes three feet in diameter, with petals 
as much as three-quarters of an inch thick. 

Named after its discoverer. Sir T. Stamford 
Raffles (1781-1826), British Governor in Sumatra. 

raft (raft), n. A floating platform of 
planks, etc., used in place of a boat ; a mass 
of logs bound together for floating down a 
river, v.t. To transport on a raft or in the form 
of a raft. v.i. To travel or work on a raft. 
(F. radcau, train de bois.) 

Rafts of logs, or inflated skins, fitted with 
masts or sails, have been used for. sailing by 
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Raft. — A Malay passenger raft with a crude shelter 
built on it. 


primitive peoples. Many sea stories tell of 
lives saved after shipwreck by means of 
rafts built hastily with barrels, spars, or 
any available material. Robinson Crusoe 
rafted supplies ashore from the wreck to his 
island home. To-day, some passenger ships 
carry special life-saving rafts, containing 
water-tanks and food supplies. They are 
able to support many people in an emergency. 

In the United States and Canada great 
rafts of logs are floated or sailed down rivers 
from timber-forests to the saw-mills. The 
rafter (raf' ter, n.) or raftsman (rafts' man, 
11.), who rafts or manages one of these rafts, 
lives aboard it in a hut. A raft-bridge («.) is a 
floating bridge sup- 
ported on rafts. 

Of Scand. origin, 
from O. Norse rapt-r 
(pronounced raft' 6r) 
rafter, spar (the 
original meaning). 

rafter [ij (raft'er), 
n. A sloping timber 
beam supporting the 
covering of a roof. 
v.t. To furnish with 
rafters; to half- 
plough a field. (F. 
poutre ; garnir de 
poulres.) 

A roof rafter runs 
from the eaves to the 
ridge. It carries the boards or battens to 
which the tiles or slates are fastened. In 
raftering a field the ploughman turns the 
furrow on lop of an unploughed strip of 
ground of the same widtli, and makes his 
next furrow on the farther side of this. 

A.-S. rnefter beam, sp.ar. See raft. 

rafter fe] (raft' 6r). For this word, 
raftsman, etc., see under raft. 

rag [ij (rag), «. A fragment of woven 
fabric ; a scrap ; a newsjjaper ; (pi.) 

tattered clothes. (F. lanilcatt, chiffon, 
gnoulle, hatllnns.) 

.•\t one time all jraper was made largely 
from rags, and the best fpialities of ])ajH;r arc 
still made from linen rags. In very stormy 
weather a ship may be said to fly only a rag 



of sail, that is, the merest, scrap.is In a con- 
temptuous sense, we describe flags, news- 
papers, etc., as rags. A person’s, reputation 
is said to be tom to rags, when it has been 
shown to be very bad. 

A dirty, disreputable person whose clothes 
are in rags is a ragamuffin (rag' a muf in, u.). 
He may be said to have a ragamuffinly (rag' 
a muf in li, adv.) appearance. 

A rag-bolt («.) is a bolt with a jagged shank, 
which enables it to grip firml}’’ wlien buried 
in concrete. It is sometimes convenient to 
rag-bolt (v.(.) machines, that is, to fasten them 
down with such bolts, to tlie floor of a 
workshop. 

Old clothes arc the chief wares for sale at 
a rag-fair («.), a market for cast-off clothes, 
such as those held in Houndsditch, London, 
on Sunday roomings. A ragman (rag' man, 
tt.) travels about buying and selling rags. 
The riff-raff or roughest part of a crowd or 
population is the ragtag (n.), or ragtag-and- 
bobtail (n.). The broken syncopated time in 
music called rag-time (n.) w'as once very 
popular. Dances and songs written or per- 
formed in this style. were also called rag-time. 

A chain-wheel, round which a chain passe.s. 
as on a bicycle, is also called a rag-wheel (».). 
There are several species of ra^ort (rug 
wert, n.), a wild plant wdth bright yellow' 
composite flowers, and dark green lobed 
leaves, which have an unpleasant odour when 
bruised. The scientific name of the common 
ragwort is Senecio jacobaea. 

Probably of Scand. origin. M.E. regcr. 
O.. Norse rugg tuft of hair, shaggincss bonr. 
Swed. ragg rough hair. Svn. : ■ Fragment, 
remnant, shred, tatter. 

rag [2] (rag), n. A rough, hard stone 
breaking up into thick slabs ; a large roofing- 
slate tt'ith a rough surface on one side. 
(F- mocllon.) 

Kentish rag or ragstone (n.) is a limestone 
found in Kent. It is used chiefly for rond- 
maldng. 

Possibly rag [i] in sense of ragged stone. 

rag [3] (rag), v.t. To play rough practical 
jokes on ; to tease, v.i. To engage in ragging. 
11. The act of ragging ; noisy and disorderly 
conduct. {F.faire un mattvais tour d, fairs des 
brimadcs ti, tourmentcr ; briinades.) 

Undergraduates and medical students 
have occa.sional rags in which they let on 
some of their high spirits. Ragging (rfig mg. 
«,). as their boisterous and good-huinourcn 
conduct is called, .sometimes leads to trouble 
with the authorities when things go too far. 
A schoolboy is said to rag a friend when be 
makes fun of him, or plays a joke on him. 

Sec ballyrag. 

ragamuflin (rag' a muf in). For tin- 
word, and rag-bolt, see under rag [iJ. 

rage (raj). 11. Violent anger; .a fit of 
this ; intense emotion or ardour ; gre.it 
violence or intensity ; a crare of the incnnent. 
v.i. To bo violent or furious ; of rli.sease', l« 
sprearj far and wide, especiall.v in a vioh tit 
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form ; to act or move" with violence. (F. 
rage, cotere, fureur, manie ; Stre furiettx, 
s'emporter, ettrager.) 

With people rage generally means loss of 
self-control, and may express itself in snch 
gestures as waving the arms and stamping 
the feet. We speak, too, of tempests and 
diseases raging. From time to time roller 
skating becomes the rage. Rinks spring up all 
over the country, and people flock to them 
until the craze dies down. 

The words rageful (raj' ful, adj.), that is, 
full of rage, and ruefully {raj' fiil li, adv.), 
whrch means furiously, are seldom used now, 
except in poetical language. When a raging 
(raj' ing, adj), or very violent, tempest 
blows, there is a great raging («.), or turmoil, 
of the seas, the water forming into waves, 
which hurl themselves ragingly (raj' ing U. 
adv ), or very violently, against anything 
they meet. 

F., from L. rabies (acc. rabi-em) from rabere to 
rage, be mad. See rabid, rave. Syk. : n. Anger, 
fury, passion, violence, v. Fret, fume, rave, 
storm. Axt. : «. Calm, peace, serenity. 

ragged (rag' ed), adj. Rough ; shaggy ; 
jagged; uneven; irregular; faulty ; tattered ; 
shabby. (F. raboteiix. inegal, 
degiienille, fripi.) 

This word is used of various 
things that are rough or irreg- 
ular. Clothes that are tom or 
frayed are ragged, and so is the 
person who wears such gar- 
ments. We speak, too, of ragged 
rocks and cliffs. The crest of 
the Neville Earls of Warwick 
was a bear and ragged stafi, 
that is, a stafi with knobs on it, 
showing where the branches had 
been cut off. A garden that is 
neglected soon grows ragged. 
Figuratively, we might speak 
of the ragged performance of 
duties. 

Lychnis flos-citculi is the 
scientific name for ragged robin 
(»!.), a red flower \vith ragged 
petals, which grows in our hedgerows. 

More than one hundred years ago, long 
before the State provided free education for 
all, a poor Portsmouth shoemaker, John 
Pounds (1766-1839), opened a ragged school 
{«.), as it was called, for teaching very poor 
children. Many other schools of the same 
kind were founded, and a Ragged School 
Union was formed in 1844, of which the great 
Lord Shaftesbury was president. These 
schools were all turned into day-schools when 
education became compulsory in 1870. 

A ragged person is one dressed raggedly 
(rag' ed li, adv.), that is, in ragged clothes; 
a thing is done raggedly if it lacks finish. 
Raggedness (rag' ed nes, n.) is the state or 
quality of being ragged in any sense. 

From rag and suffix -ed ; cp. Norw. ragget 
shaggy. Syn. : Irregular, jagged, rent, shabby, 
tom. Ant. ; Neat, smart, tidy, whole. 


ragi (ra' gi), n. A coarse, tufted grass, 
Elettsine coracana, used as a food-grain in 
India. Other forms are ragee (ra' ge) and 
raggy (rag' i). 

Hindi, from Sansk. raga red. 

Raglan (rag' Ian), n. A loose-fitting 
overcoat. (F. raglan.) 

The name properly belongs to a coat in 
which the sleeves are continued right up to 
the neck, there being no seams on the 
shoulders. It was named after Lord Raglan 
(1788-1855), who fought with Wellington in 
the Peninsular War, and was the British 
commander in the Crimean War. 

ragman (rag' man). For this word, see 
wider rag [i]. 

ragout (ra goo'), n. A highly-flavoured 
stew of meat, fish, poultry, or game. (F. 
ragout.) 

From F. ragofttcr to revive one's appetite or 
taste for, from L. re- back, ad to, gustdre to taste. 

ragstone (rag' ston). For this word, see 
under rag [2] . 

ragtag (rag' tag). For this word, rag-time, 
rag-wheel, etc., see under rag [i]. 


raid (rad), n. Any sudden invasion or 
capture ; an unauthorized invasion iii time 
of peace of the territory of one state by armed 
subjects of another ; a surprise and hostile 
visit, especially by police or officials, v.t. 
To make a raid upon. v.i. To go on a raid. 
(F. razzia, irruption, incursion ; faire main 
Basse sur, toniber sur ; faire incursion.) 

Before James VI of Scotland became, 
James I of England, raids across the Border 
for cattle-stealing, reprisals, or war, were 
very common. We speak of foxes raiding 
poultry-yards, of police or customs officers 
raiding coiners’ or smugglers’ dens, of raids 
on night-clubs, and of Chancellors of the 
Exchequer raiding the sinking fund when 
they draw on it to help balance the budget. 
During the World War (1914-18) air-raids 
{ii.pl.), bomb-dropping attacks by enemy 
aircraft, were a common occurrence. 
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Perhaps the most famous raid in history 
was the Jameson Raid at the end of 1895. 
when Dr. (afterwards Sir) L. S. Jameson 
(1853-1917), the administrator of the 
Chartered Company, led five hundred men 
on a warlike expedition from British territory 
into the Transvaal, with which Great Britain 
was at peace. 

The raid turned out to be a failure, its 
leaders were handed over to the British 
Government by the Boers, and Dr. 
Jameson was sentenced to fifteen months’ 
imprisonment. 

A person or animal that makes a raid or 
takes part in a raid can be called a raider 
(rad' er, «.). 

Sc. form of A.-S. rdcl loaa, raid , cp. O. 
Norse rciih riding, raid. See ride, road. Svn. : 
«. Foray, incursion, inroad, invasion v. Attack 
invade. 

rail [ij (ral), n. A horizontal bar of wood 
or metal used for hanging things on, or for 
supporting, enclosing, etc. ; a bar or series 
of bars forming a fence or the horizontal 
part of a fence ; a fence ; a steel bar on 
u'hich flanged wheels run ; railways generally 
as a means of transport ; [pi.) railway shares. 
v.t. To enclose with or provide with rails ; 
fo send by railway, v.i. To travel on a rail- 
way. (F. pilot, rail, chemins de fer, actions de 
chemin de fer; gnller, expddier par chemin 
de fer ; voyager par chemin de fer.) 

In the sense of a bar for supporting or 
enclosing or for hanging articles on, this word 
is used chiefly in combination with other 
words, such as altar-rail, hand-rail, hat-rail, 
towel-rail. A rail-fence («.) is a fence made 
with rails supported on upright posts. A 
railing (ral' ing, n.) is a rail-fence, or the 
materials for such a fence. 


By a railway (raKvwa, n.) we mgan a track 
laid with rails to carry vehicles for goods or 
passengers by means of • mechanical power, 
as vv'ell-as all the stations, signalling arrange- 
mentSj sidings, and- other things needed for 
working the traffic, and the group of persons 
owning or running the concern. The first 
public railway was opened in 1825, betrveen 
Stockton and Darlington. To railway {v.i.)— 
a word not often used — is to travel by rail 
or to build railways. In America, what we 
call a railway is termed a railroad (raT rod, 
».), and our railwayman («.), a man engaged 
in or connected with railways, is called there 
a railroader (ral'. rod er, n.). . 

■ The earliest metal tracks for wheels were 
made with flat plates. The plates had flanges 
on them to guide the wheels. Then somebody 
thought of putting the flanges on the wheels 
and using bars or rails laid on edge, as these 
were much stronger. A man who keeps in 
order the permanent way of a railway i.s 
still called a platelayer. 

In Britain a rail is connected to a sleeper 
by a rail-chair (w.), an iron casting bolted 
to the sleeper. rThe rail is held fast in the 
chair by a wooden wedge. What • railway 
engineers call rail-creep {n.) is the shifting 
of the rails and sleepers in the direction ol 
the track. It is due to the rails being puMcd 
along slightly by the friction between them 
and the wheels of the trains. When a new 
railway is being built across a country, the 
farthest point to which the rails extend at 
any time is known as the rail-head {n.) of the 
moment. 

A Bill brought into Parliament seeking 
powers to build new railways,, or to give a 
railway company new powers, is a railway 
Bill (n.). A railway company (n.) is a companv 
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■ — usually anpublic one — \vhich owns and raiment (ra' raent), n. Clothing ; 
works a railway or railways. clothes. (F. velemenis.) 

Before starting on a long joume5'^ one some- This word is found only in literary use. 
times buys a railway novel (n.) at the bookstall Abbreviation of obsolete arraymenl. See array. 

— a light novel, suitable for reading in the rain (ran), n. Moisture from the air 

train. In some stations one finds a railway falling in drops ; a fall of this . a similar 

sub-office (tn), which is a post office under descent of liquid or solid particles ; (pi.) the 

the head office in that clearly defined season of rain 

district. The violent shock j j [}■' TT M in India and other countries ; 

of a railway accident may j i i j ' ^ ; a part of the Atlantic where 

cause what is called railway I , -j ''ain is veiy'^ frequent, v.i. 

spine (n.), a kind of par- j ’ - To fall or come in rain or 

alysis due to the spine '• ~ i j ' ‘ : •’ as if in rain. v.i. To pour 

being injured. ' j or send like rain. (F.phiie: 

To railwayize (ral' wa iz, j plenvoir ; fairepleuvoir.faire 

v.t.) a country is to provide ;.|v , j. J-* '-I; i lomber.) 

it rvith railways. It is 3 This word is often used 

difficult nowada5’'S to name figuratively. We speak, for 

half-a-dozen countries \WS^. instance, of raining gifts, or 

which are railwayless (ral' of a person raining kisses on 

wales, mf;'.), that is, entirely of someone dear to 

without railways. In some raining tears, 

towns there are electric Rain is one of nature’s 

road vehicles which pick LX^A means of keeping living 

up current from an over- things alive. We may be 

head conductor like a tram, , annoyed when it rains cats 

but are railless (ral' les, and dogs, that is, pours 

adj.), running on the roads Rain-eauKe.— EicamininE a rain-KauKE with rain, and when we 

and not on rails. ' •“ aicerfain have to wear raincoats 

O.F. reille bar, from L. “ “ (n-N-) to keep the raindrops 

regula straight piece of wood, iron or wooden [u.pl.) from our clothes. We should, how- 

bar, from regere to rule. See rule, which is a ever, be thankful we are not living in a 

doublet. G. njgel rail, bar, is from L. rainless (ran' les, adj.) country, like the 

rail [2] (ral), v.i. To utter abusive or Sahara, where raininess (ran' i nes, n.) is 

mocking language : to lay blame with unknown, where there is no rainfall («.), 

bitterness. (F. railley, se moqiier, pester, and where the rainbow (n.). that arch of 

se re’pandre en injures.) prismatic colours that appears in the sky 

A man may rail at rules and regulations opposite the sun during or shortly after 

that he considers tiresome or unjust. Such rain, is never seen. 

a one is a railer (ral' er, n.), and uses railing The term rain-bird [n.) is given to certain 
(ral' ing, adj.) words in his railing («.), or birds, for instance, the green woodpecker 

complaints. The word raillery (raT e ri, «-) and some West Indian cuckoos, from the 

■ means good-natured ridicule, or chaS. idea that their cry foretells rain. Some savages 

O.F. raille (u.), raillcr (v.). See rally [2] employ a wizard called a rain-doctor [n.), or 

Syn. : Grumble, in- rain-maker (?!.), to produce rain. The term 

veigh, jeer, scoff. . ' rain-making (n.) means the process of causing 

rail [3] (ral), n. - ■. rain to fall by discharges of explosives in 

Any one of the short- , • A ' • - clouds or by other means. Rain-water 

winged, long-billed cy . - ' -’.'tSfj (”•) often collected in a butt or . tank.- 

birds, of the family fs., . • ..fViv-.: A rain-gauge (n.) is an apparatus for measur- 

Rallidae. (F. rale.) ’"8 amount of the rainfall. In- most 

Rails have long -i houses there is a barometer, or rain-glass 

legs and toes, short ' («.) ; we can judge by this, and also by the 

tads, and usually rain-clouds {u.pl.) whether to- 

longish beaks. Their morrow will break rainily (ran' i li, adw.) or not. 

bodies are curiously .- ‘,,'*^^^.,•1 In tropical countries the rainy (ran' i, ud/.) 

flattened at the sides, , seeison is called the rains, and so is the rainy 

and so they can ■ " region of the North Atlantic. Anything that 

thread their way of n'^ Z eaUnI: ^ rain-proof (adj.) or rain-tight (adj.) will 

easily. Among well- • . ■ - keep out ram. The rainbow-trout («.) is 

known species are the -water-rail and the a . rainbow-tinted (adj.) . or many - coloured 
corncrake or landrail. - trout . (Salmo irideus) of western North 

Imitative. Perhaps O.F. rasle. F. rale rattling America ; it has been introduced into various 
111 the throat ; hp. G. rasseln, E. raille. parts of Europe. .In theatres, the device for 

raillery (ral' e ri). For this word, see imitating the sound of rain is called the 
under xrnX [2]. ^ . rain-box (n.). When we save money for use 

railroad (ral' rod). For this word, in case of future misfortune we put it by as 
railway, etc., see under rail [i]. , we say, for a rainy day. ’ 
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Common Tent. word. M.E. fein, A.-S. regn, cp. 
IXin., Swcd., O. Norse regn, Dutch and G. regen, 
Goth. rign. The verb is from the noun ; 'A.-S. 
rcgnian, cp. G. rcgnen. Svn. : v. Pour, 
shower. 

rais (ras). For this word, see under 
reis [2]. 

raise (raz), v.t. To cause to rise, stand up, 
or grow ; to rouse ; to excite ; to build ; to 
bring up ; to produce ; to collect ; to bring 
forward (a point or question) : 
to heighten. (F. lever, ilever, 
bdlir, exciter, pousser, avaiicer, 
augmenter.) 

This word has many uses. 

We speak of an employer 
raising an employee's salary, 
and so raising the latter’s 
spirits ; of a joke raising a 
smile, of a bum raising a 
blister, and so on. Agitators 
may raise a rebellion and 
force the government to 
raise troops, which may 
result in the income-tax 
being raised to raise money 
to pay them with. Monu- 
ments are raised in honour 
of great men ; farmers raise 
cattle and wheat ; questions 
are raised in Parliament, 
and the Speaker, on retirement, is raised to 
the peerage. 

To raise cloth is to put a nap on it by means 
of a machine called a raising-gig («.). A 
siege or blockade is said to be raised when 
those conducting it are forced to retire 
unsuccessfully. Builders call a piece of 
timber laid on a wall to carry a beam or 
beams a raising-piece (»:.), and a horizontal 
timber for carrying the heels of rafters a 
raising-plate (n,). A raiser (raz' er, «.) is 
one who or that which raises. For raised 
beach (n.), see under beach. 

Of Scand. origin. M.E. reisen, from O. Norse 
retsa, causative of risa to rise. See rear [ij. 
Syn. ; Elevate, heighten, increase, lift, rear. 
Ant. ; Depress, lower, reduce. 

raisin (ra' zn), n. A grape dried either 
in the sun or artificially. (F. raisin sec.) 

Raisins come chiefly from the Mediter- 
ranean countries, and also from Australia 
and California. They contain a large quantity 
of sugar. The better kinds are used for des.sert. 
Sultanas, which are seedless,, come from 
Smyrna. 

O.F. from L. racennts bunch of grapes or 
berries. See raeeme. 

raisonne (ra zon a), adj. Systematic and 
detailed. (F. raisonni.) 

This word is used of catalogues, a catalogue 
raisonne being a full list of books, pictures, 
or the like, in which all the items are classified 
and information is given concerning them. 

E. p.p. of ratsoniter to reason. 

raj (raj), n. Sovereignty. 

This word is used of the British rule in 
India. Since Queen Victoria in 1858 


assurned the igovernment " heretofore ad- 
ministered in trust, by the Honourable East 
India Company," India has been under the 
British raj. 

Hindi raj, from raja king, Sansk. rajan ; 
akin to L. regcre to rule and rex (ace. ref-em) 
king. See rich. . 

rajab (ra' ja), n. An Indian prince or 
chief ,• his title. Another spelling is raja 
(ra' ja). (F. rajah.), 

. Most of the ruling princes 
of India are maharajahs, 
but, those of some of the 
less important states are 
rajahs only. Sometimes the 
title is given for distinguished 
servrices. The title of rajah 
of Sarawak was conferred 
in 1841, as a reward for help- 

3 ing the Sultan of Brunei, on 

4 Sir James Brooke (1S03-68), 
J and the rajahship (ra' ja ship, 

1 n.) is hereditary. The wife 
! of a rajah is a . ranee 

(ra' ne). 

Hindi raja, Sansk. riijan king, 
from raj to rule, akin to L. rex. 
Sec raj, rich, , , 

Rajput (raj' poot), »• 
One of a native race of 
northern India, the members 
descent from the old warrior 
caste, the Kshatriyas. Another spelling is 
Rajpoot (raj' poot). {F. Tlajpoute.) 

The Rajputs are a proud race. They look 
upon any work, e.xcept fighting and govern- 
ing, as beneath them. There arc many m 
the Indian army. . 

Hindi from Sansk. rajan king, put {— pi'.tra) 
son. 

rake fi] (rak), k. A long-handled imple- 
ment with teeth set 
on a cross-bar, used 
for collecting hay, 
etc,, or for smooth- 
ing Soil ; any im- 
plement of similar 
form or purpose, v.t. 

To gather or smooth 
with or as if with 
a rake ; to search 
with or as with a 
rake ; to ransack ; 
to fire along the 
length of ; to .srveep 
with shot : to sweep 
with the eyes ; to 
dominate or over- 
look. v.i. To use a 
rake ; to make a 
search by or as if 
by ralting. (F. rdteaii, .. 

ratissoire ; rdteler, ratisser, fouiller, cnjta , 
chercher dans, dominer.) , 

Gardeners and farmers use rakes 10 
various purposes. For heavy work farmer 
employ a large horse-drawn rake, consistm,- 
of a bar set with curved teeth and mountc 
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Rafah. — An Indian rafaH, 'arrayed 
ia all tbe ' magnificence of bis 
princely atUrc. 


of which claim 




%\ 
-Thi: kind« 


RAKE 


RAM 


on wheels. • uThe small hoe:?like implement 
used on gambling tables for collecting stakes 
is called a rake. 

To rake a fire is to loosen the coals so that 
the ash will fall through the bars ; to rake 
an encj'clopaedia for information is to search 
it thoroughly ; and to rake a trench or a 
ship fore and aft is to sweep it from end to 
end with gun or rifle fire. To rake up 
charges against a person is to bring forward 
things in his disfavour. 

A raker (rak'er, a.) is a person or thing that 
rakes, and anything raked together or raked 
off may be called rakings (rak' ingz, n.pl.). 

A.-S. raca ; cp. Dutch raa/t, G. rechenrake, O. 
Norse rcha spade, shovel. The root idea is found 
in the Goth. verb, rikan (p.t. rah) t) heap up, 
collect. 

rake [aj (rak), ii. Slope ; the projecting 
of the stem or stern of a ship beyond the 
ends of the keel ; inclination 
of a mast or funnel from the 
perpendicular, v.i. To slope 
backwards, v.t. To cause to 
slope thus. (F. raiiipe, qitele, 
inclinaison ; _ pencher, . s'in- 
cliner faire p'enchir.) • ' 

This is chiefly a nautical 
term, but we speak of a hat 
worn at a rake, that is, on 
one side, and of the rake or- 
slope of a roof or a stage. 

A rakish (rak' ish, adj.) craft 
is a vessel of smart appear- 
ance that looks as if she 
could sail very fast if put 
to it and would not be averse 
to piracy. 

A dialect meaning is to reach, 
cp. Swed. raka, Dan. rage to 
project. Perhaps connected 
with rack [i] and [ej. 

ralce [3] (rak), n. A dissipated person. 
(F. roiti, lihertin.) 

William Hogarth (1G97-17O4) painted a 
scries of pictures called " A Rake's Progress,” 
which arc now in the Soane Museum, London, 
and which, :is a warning against rakishness 
(rak' ish nes, ii.). are unsurpassed. Rakish 
(rak' ish, adj.) ways do not, of course, always 
lead to such a terrible end as Hogarth shows, 
but, nevertheless, one who orders his life 
rakishly (rak' ish li, adv.) will be sure to suffer 
for it. 

I'or raheheU, from rake to s^veep. and hcU. 
SvN. : Debauchee, libertine. 

ralcisli (rak' ish). For this word, rakishly 
etc., sre under rake [2] and rake [3]. 

rale (ral), n. The sound, other than that 
made by breathing, which a doctor hears 
througiriiis stethoscope, indicating cither the 
nature or the stage of a disease. (F. rd/e.) 

P. Sec rail I 3 ]. 

rallentando (ral len tan' do), adv. At a 
pace growing slower. (F. rallentando.) 

This word is used as a guide to the time 
at which a piece of music is to be played. 

llal. pros. p. of rallenlare to slacken. 


ralli-car (raT i kar), ii. A light iwo- 
wheelcd trap to scat four persons. 

The ralli-car first appeared in 18S5, Ralli 
being the name of the first person to buy one. 

ralline (ral' in), adj. Relating to. 
allied to, or resembling birds of the family 
Rallidae. See under rail [3]. (F. de ralUifi, 

rallidcen.) 

From Modern L. rallus rail and E. suffix -me. 
rally [i] (ral' i), v.t. To bring together 
again ; to bring together for a common 
purpose ; to rouse ; to revive (energies or 
spirits) by an effort of the will. v.i. To come 
together again ; to come together for a 
common purpose ; to recover vigour, n. 
A coming together or reunion for a common 
purpose ; a military signal for rallying ; a 
recovery of energy, especially during an 
illness ; in lawn-tennis, badminton, etc., 
a sequence of strokes made by opposing 
players before the point is 
made. (F. raliier, rasseinble > , 
animer, ranimer ; se reunir, se 
raliier, sej-dtablir, se remeiirc ; 
ralliement, rdlablissement.) 

An invalid is said to rally 
when he suddenly grows much 
better. Sometimes such a 
recovery means that the end 
is near. During the World 
War (1914-18) nearly everj'- 
one who could rallied to 
the colours. The word is 
specially used of collecting 
scattered troops and making 
them a fighting force again. 
A place or a moment suit- 
able for rallying is a rally in g- 
point («.). The mass-meetings 
of the I?oy Scouts and Girl 
Guides are called rallies. 

For re-ally, O.F. ralier, fiom 
1.. rc- again, back, ad to, ligare to bind. Sec ally. 
SvN. : li. Assemble, meet, reassemble, revive. 
n. Assemblage, meeting, recovery, reunion. 

rally [2] (ral' i), v.t. To ridicule good- 
naturedly ; to make fun of ; to chaff ; to 
tease. (F. raillcr, plaisanter, taquiner.) 

We may rally a person on some detail of 
his personal appearance or perhaps on his 
change of politics. 

To speak rallyingly (ral' i ing li, adv.) is to 
speak in such a way. 

A variant of rail [ 2 ], Syx. ; Ranter, chaff, 
tease. 

ram [i] (ram), it. A male sheep ; a 
battering-ram ; a tvarship with a steel beak 
for destroying enemy vessels ; the beak of 
such a vessel ; the loose hammer of a pile- 
driver or steam-hammer ; an hydraulic 
apparatus for raising weights ; the piston 
of an hj-draulic press ; a force-pump’s 
plunger, v.t. To drive or press (in, into, etc.) 
with force ; to make firm by ramming ; to 
strike with a ram. v.i. To drive or batter 
with or as if with a ram. (F. bclier, pilon, 
moiiton, rostre, eperon, piston, plongcur'; 
darner, pilonner, fouler, boiirrer.) 
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Rake. — A lucser, fhowins mastf 
with rake fore and aft (top), and a 
schooner's bowsprit showing upward 
rake* 




BAM 


BAMITi’ 


It has been explained on page 359 how the 
battering-ram got its name, and so it is easy 
to see how these other things called rams 
got their name, and why we speak of ramming 
stuff into a hole to stop a leak, or ramming 
earth round the foot of a post, or ramming 
facts into a dense person’s head. One who 
rams or an implement for ramming is a 
rammer (riira'er, «.). 

In the old muzzle-loading guns powder and 
shot had to be rammed 


unexplored rooms. Roses and 'bthci pl.int< 
that straggle or climb verj’ freely arc c.n!le(! 
ramblers (ram' blerz, it.pl.). The won! 
ramblingly (ram' bling li, adv.) me,ans in ;i 
rambling manner. 

For provincial E. ramntle Irequentative of K. 
dialect rame to roam. See roam, Svs. : r. 
Roam, rove, straggle, stroll, wander. 11. Stro',!. 

rambustious (ram bus' ti iis). Tlii? is' 
another form of rumbustious. See rum- 
bustious. 


down the barrel with a r"7 C 

long, straight rod called a . f 

ramrod (ram* rod, «.). The ■ * 

constellation and zodiacal | 

sign Aries are known as the , | 

Ram. It is the first sign ' ' j 

of the zodiac, and was h 

probably in very early ' J/ ' 

times connected with the 

lambing season. Ram's- 

horn (ramz' hdm, «.), the 

horn of the male sheep, is • At tgBKS 

the name given to a form _ 

of scroll ornament based on 

ii ram’s skull and horns. h'.'.l 

A.-S. ram ; cp. Dutch ram. 

G. ramm a ram, O. Norse Jp- ■ ' 

ramm-r strong. SvN. : v. >£■'>' v 

Batter, drive, force, press, 
stuff. 

t'&rtl (2j (mm), n, Ram. — ^Typeiofrai 

old term for the complete at the top u t 
length of a boat. "Poin 

Ramadan (ram a dan'), n.. The ninth 
•month of the Mohammedan year, the time 
of the great yearly fast. Another form is 
Ramazan (ram a zan'l. (F. ramadan. 





Rftoi,— Types of romt of wAnhips. Tltal 
at the top IS the ram of H.M.S. 
** Polypbemot.’* 


rambutan (nun boo' 
tan). It. The fruit of 
Ncphelitivi lappaccum, an 
East Indian tree. 

The rambntafi is an 
oval, red, hairy fniit con- 
taining a pleasantly acid 
pulp. It is about as large 
as a walnut. The ranibu- 
tan tree grows in tbcMal.w 
archipelago. 

Malay, from randnit liair 
(owing to the shaggy rind). 

ramoo (ram' e). Tlii5 
is another form of ramie. 
Sec ramie. 

ramekin (ram' 6 hin), 
)). A savoury made ol 
cheese, brcadcnmibs, t■gg^, 
etc. : a di.sh in wliicli stirh 
a savoury is coolccd or 
scrt’cd. Other forms arc 


n.. The ninth ramequin (rdm' 6 kin), ramakin (rfim a km), 

year, the time and ramaquin (ruin'd kin), (h. ramemi'i’-l 
nother form is p. rarneqatn savoury’ chccse-caki', cp. oh.-ofrii' 
(F. ramadan, FIcm. rauimrAvii. Perhaps akin to Cl. ruAm fte.un 


ramaeati.) 

Ramadan is the Mohammedan Lent. 
During the thirty day.s, which arc kept 
sacred because in this montli the Koran was 
revealed, absolute fasting is enjoined from 
sunrise to sunset. As the Mohammedan year 
is lunar, Ramadan may fall in any season. 

Arabic rn»iar/nii (Turkish and I’er.s. pronounced 
ramaznii) from Arabic rumaila to Ire hot. The 
fast wn.s originally kept during the hot sc.xson. 

ramal (ra' mal), adj. In botany, of, 
pertaining to, or growing on or out of a 
branch. (F. rann'al.) 

I,, riiimis branch and E. -at (L. -il/is). 

ramble (ram' -bl), v.i. To walk alrout 
in a free and unrestTained way' without 
any definite aim or direction ; to w.aiuler ; 
to talk or write incoherently ; to go with- 
out constraint. ti. A walk without any 
rlefinite object. (F. rrrer. se promnter, 
diva!;iier : cotnse au liasard, promenade au 
petit lor.hntr ) 

A ramble by country footpaths is a 
plca-a-uit way of escaping from the Iniffic 
of the roads. We sjre.ak of rambling 
(r.'iin' blin,". adj.) thoiighf.s — thoughts that 
r.trav from one subject to another. A 
r.iiiiiiling str<'et is a long, strafglim: stie<.-l, 
and a rambling oUI home is one that i’, 
irrignilar in plan, with many pas’.iges and 


ramie (n'lm' i), n. China grasi. ■' 
stingicss Asiatic nettle : the b.ust hhu' 
obtained from (liis. See tiitdei Chill- 
(F. rnmic.) 

From Malay rami. 

ramify (ram' i fi). n.t. To lottn 
branches or subdivisions ; to tend eu‘ 
offshoots : to branch out. I’.C lo cnie-^ 
to divide into branching part.s. '' 

ramificr. s" eiibdivi.ter ; rami/ier.) _ 

Arteries and nerves ramify through tii- 
human body; railway’ linc.s .are s.iul ‘b i”- 
ramified over a di.strict that is well 
by branch lines. Any hranchinc sy-b 
of p.art.s may’ be termed a rarnifiMti”- 
(ram i fi k."i' .shun, «.), which rvKo mean' . ■ ' 
action of mmifying' or the st.ate 0/ t*.’!! , 
ramified. 

The word is sometimes used hy iKitaue-^ 
to denote the arrangement of luaurhs. > ■ 
parts on a pl.ant, 

In a related sense wo .si>o.dt of the i.mi'--'- - 
tiems of a delta, lliat is, if; i'lf rs-- u 
.sy.sirm of channel'!, and of flu- laimhc.,.;’ 
or far-reaching hranche'; and c.oitnr'oi’i'' y 
a busiiu-s firm with wotld-wnle int'O ■ 

1 '. Kieii/.-.-j, iiom 1 . I- r.leti/ir.i’r,. .’X !- 

l,r.tncli, .and ’/ado- 1 -■ '/ame m eemi ' s 

to niaUe. 
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RAMMER 


RAMPION 


rammer (ram'- er), n.. One who oi 
that which rams. See under ram [ij. 

ramose (ra mOs'), adj. Branching ; 
branched ; full of branches. (F. rameux. 
branchit.) 

This rvord is sometimes used of plants oi 
plant-like forms, as when an insect is said 
to have ramose antennae. 

L. ratnosus, from ramus brancft, osus lull ol. 

' ramp (ramp), u.i. To rear on the 
hind legs •, to rage about ; to storm ; to 
ascend or descend to another level (of 
wails). v.t. To build or furnish with 
ramps. «. An inclined way connecting 
two levels ; difierence in level between the 
ends of a rampant arch ; the upward cun-e 
of a stair-rail, etc., when changing direction. 
(F. se cabrer, se dresser, bondir, rager, 
tempeter ; rampe.) 

A lion ramps when it rears up threateningly 
with its forepaws in the air. An angry 
person is also said to ramp, but the word 
in this sense is generally used facetiously. 
.Architects say that a wall ramps from one 
level to another. In fortification, a ramp 
is a slope by which troops pass from one 
part to another. In order to transport 
wagons over a steep bank, military 
engineers may ramp the obstruction or 
provide it with a sloping approach. 

From F. ratnper to crawl, climb, slope ; in 
heraldry used of the lion, etc., when rearing on his 
hind legs. Cp. M. Ital. rampare to clutch. 

rampage (ram paj'], v.i. To rage and 
storm ; to behave rnolently. n. Violent 
conduct ; a state of passion. (F. rager, 
iempelet, s'emporter: vacarme, emportement, 
fiireur.) 

One who rampages or loses control of 
himself and dashes about wildly is said to 
be on the rampage. His conduct is 
rampageous (ram pa' ms, adj.), that is, 
unruly and violent. We may speak also 
of glaringly outrageous style of decoration 
as being rampageous. To speak ram- 
pageously (ram pa' jiis li, adv.) is to rage and 
.storm, a futile procedure, however well 
founded our rampageousness (ram pa' 
jus nes, n.) may be. 

Perhaps colloquial formation from ramp. See 
rampant Syn. : v. Rage, storm. 



Rs-mpant. — Lioas rampant (!e(t) rampant sardanl. 
and (right) rampant regardant. 


rampant (ram' pant), adj. Ramping ; 
unrestrained ; aggressive ; rank in growth ; 
springing from.. different levels (of arches). 
{P.. rampant, ejjrdne, sans relentie. luxuriant, 
rampant, qui va en pente.) 


Rampant has a special use in heraldr5^ 
to denote the pose of a ramping lion, as 
seen on the Scottish shield. Such a figure 
of a lion standing upright on its hind legs 
is termed a lion rampant. Its head faces 
sideways. If a heraldic lion is shown full 
face when in this position, it is said to bo 
rampant gardant (adj.), and if looking 
backward rampant regardant (adj.). 

Ordinarily, we speak of an eml, drunken- 
ness or smallpox, as being rampant when it 
is specially prevalent. 

A rampant arch has one abutment or 
point of support higher than the other, 
the difierence in level being the ramp. 

To. criticize a boo.k rampantly (ram' 
pant li, adv.), or unrestrainedly, is to invite 
a further rebuke for the ramnancy (ram' 
pan.si, or aggressiveness, of one’s opinions. 

O.F. pres. p. of Tamper to creep, climb. Syn. : 
Aggressive, extravagant, rank, wiolent 



Rampart, — The wide, parapeted rampart of the 
fortified walls of Carcassonne, France. 


rampart (ram' part), n. A defensive 
embankment with a broad, usually para- 
peted, top ; a defence ; a protection. 
v.t. To fortify with a rampart. (F. rempart ; 
remparer.) 

Ramparts were formerly widely used in 
fortification, and examples may still be 
seen at Chester and other old cities that 
were ramparted as a defence against 
attacking armies. Sir John Moore (1761- 
1809) was buried in the ramparts of Corunna 
after his glorious victory against the French, 
a fact celebrated in Charles Wolfe’s famous 
poem "The Burial of . Sir John Moore." 
In a figurative sense the Cornish cliffs are 
ramparts against the Atlantic. 

O .F . rempar(t) , from remparer to refortify, from 
re- again, em- (=in), purer to defend, parry, 1,. 
parare to prepare. Syn. ; n. Defence, protection. 

rampion (ram' pi on), n. A bell-flower. 
Campanula rapunculus, with blue flowers 
and a fleshy edible root. (F. raiponcs.) 

The flowers of the rampion resemble those 
of the harebell, but grow in a long spray 
bearing many flowers. The plant is often 
cultivated for the sake of its root which has 
a nutty flavour and is eaten raw. 

Cp. F. raiponce, Ital. ra(m)ponzolo , G. raptime!, 
perhaps from L rapum turnip ' 
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BAMROD 


RAND 


ramrod (ram' rod) For this word 
see tinder ram [i], 

ramsliackle {ram' shakl), adj. Tumoie- 
down ; shaky ; out of repair. (F dMabri, 
chancelani.) 

This word is used chiefly of carriages, 
motor-cars and houses. A rickety old 
summer-house might be described as a 
ramshackle or ramshackly (ram' shak li, 
adj.) place. 

Perhaps a corruption ol ransacklcd, from 
obsolete ransacitle, ranshackle , frequentative of 
ransack ; or from Icel. ramshakh-r, from ram-r 
very, skahh-r awry, put out of shape. See 
ransack. 

ram’s-horn (ramz' horn). For this word 
see under ram [i]. 

ramson (ram' zon ; ram' son), n. 
The broad-leaved garlic. Allium ursinttm ; 
its bulbous root eaten as a relish. (F. 

. ail p/ltioiS.) ' 

The ramson grows wild in the shady places 
and' woods of Britain. ' It' bears a flat- 
topped umbel of white flowers in spring, 

• having a pungent, garlicky smell. 

A.-S. hramsan, pi, of hrantsa onion, leek ; cp. 
Dan. and G. rams, Irish creatnh, Gr. hromyon 
onion. 

ran [i] (ran), n. A measure of twine. 

In shops a ran of twine is three-quarters of 
a pound. Among ropemakers twenty cords 
knotted together on a reel are termed a 
ran. 

■Perhaps a form of E. dialect rand hank of 
twine, strip of leather. 

ran [a] (ran). This ' ^ 

is the past tense of ■ 

run. See run. 

ranee (rans), n. A 
dull red marble 
streaked and spotted 
with blue and white. 

The variegated kind 
of marble known as 
ranee is obtained 
from Belgium. It is 
used for mantelpieces, 
etc. 

Possibly = Rhenish, 
of which Ranee is an 
obsolete Sc. form. 

ranch, (ranch), n. 

A large establishment 
for rearing dive stock ; 
the farmhouse at- 
tached to this. v.i. To conduct or work 
on a ranch. Another form is rancho (ran' 
cho, «.). (F. ranch, rancho; exploiter un 

rancho.) 

In Canada, the 'Western States, and 
Spanish America, the prairie grazing 
farms are called ranches. Similar establish- 
ments in Australia and New Zealand are 
known as stations. In Spanish America 
a worker on, or owner of, a ranch, or cstancia, 
is called a ranchero (ran chiir' 6, n.), or 
cstanciero, but in English-speaking places 


ho is known as a ranchman (ranch' man. 


n.) or rancher •dTanch' 'et, n.)h' A group of 
Indian huts, as well as a rancher’s house, is 
called a rancheria (ran che re' a, «.). 

Span, rancho mess-room, mess, hut lor 
labourers. 

rancid (ran' sid), adj. Having the 
sour taste or smell of stale fat or, oil ; odious. 
(F. ranee.) 

When oil or butter turns rancid there is 
a chemical change in the fats they contain, 
which causes gases to be given oS that 
produce an unpleasant odour. The trans- 
formed fats may still be of commercial use. 
For instance, there are vegetable fats in 
the coconut which the growers purposely 
turn rancid by exposing the broken kernels 
to the sun and producing copra. Although 
the nuts are rendered uneatable on account 
of their rancidity (rah sid' i ti, n.) or rancid- 
ness (ran' sid nes, n.), the oils that can be 
extracted from them are suitable for making 
into soap and , margarine. 

We might describe a very unpleasant 
person as a rancid individual, and say that 
he hid his displeasure by smiling rancidly 
(ran' sid li, adv.), or in a rancid, sour 
L. rancidus, from rancere (only in pres, p.) to 
be rancid, rank. 

rancour (rang.' kor), n. Lasting, deep- 
seated hatred or spite, (F. rancune, 

ressentimeni.) , 

This is one of the strongest words lor 
hatred, and denotes what is perhaps the 
most uncharitable and malicious _ feelino 
of which man is capa- 
'■■■ ble. It is character- 

■ ized by inveteracy and 

often by unjustness. 
Saul harboured ran- 
cour or rancorous 
(rang' kor us, adj.) 
feelings against David, 
that is, he hated him 
persistently and un- 
justly. His feelings 

were actuated by 

jealousy and fear, but 
they had no reason- 
able foundation. 

One who speaks 
rancorously (rang' hor 

us li, adv.), or with 

Ranch. — A typical cattle farm, called a'ranch'm malignancy, d an 
Canada and the United States of America* and a other betraVS himSCli* 
station in Australia. _ whom WO 

should be wary and not the person on ■ivliom^ 
he pours his rancour. Rancoroumess 
kor lis nes, n.) is the quality of beinc, 
rancorous; , 

O.F. from L. rancor (acc. -Or-cni) rancicu v 
Sec rancid. Syn. ; Hate, malice, spite. 

rand (rand), n. A strip of idathcr 
placed in the heel of a -shoo : ° f _ 

Africa, the high land on either side ol • 
river valley. . 

One South African rand, the Witwaters- 
rand, is probably the most. valuable distnc 
in the world, for it contains vast reserves 
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RANDAN 


RANGE 


of gold and produces over a third of the 
world’s gold supply. The Rand, as it is 
popularly called, is 'a ridge some forty miles 
long with Johannesburg at its centre. 

A.-S. raJid border ; in second sense Dutch. 

randan (ran dan'), n. A method of 
rowing a boat b}' three rowers, the middle 
one having a pair of sculls and the others 
single oars ; a boat designed for such use. 

A randan or boat built for pulling randan 
is also called a randan gig {n.). 

randem (ran' dem), adj. Having three 
horses harnessed one behind the other. 
adv. In this manner, h. A team of 
this kind ; a carriage drawn in this way. 

Formed from tandem and random 

randle-balk (ran' dl bawk). For this 
word and randle-tree, see under rannel- 
balk. 

randlord (rand' lord), n. Jocular term 
for one of the wealthy mininc magnates 
on the South African Rand. 

Formed from rand and lord, after landlord. 

random (ran' dom), adj. Without aim 
or method ; left to chance ; of walls, made 
of stones of irregular shape and size. (F. 
au hasard, fait an hasard.) 

A random shot is one fired at random, 
that is, at haphazard, without taking 
direct aim. To talk randomly (ran' dom li, 
adv.) is to hold forth to no purpose. 

M.E. and O.F. randon great swiftness of a 
river, d randon violently, rapidly, from randir 
to flow swiftly, probably from G. rand edge, 
border. See rand. 

randy (ran' di), ad]. Riotous ; dis- 
orderl}’. ;i. A person of this character : 
a sturdy beggar ; a scolding woman. (F. 
tapageur, deregie : noceur, vagabond, nicgere.) 

This is an old Scottish word to be found in 
Scott and Burns. A coarse, loud-spoken 
beggar was formerly described as a randy 
fellow ; but the term is now used only of 
women. Randiness 
(ran' di nes, n.) de- 
notes boisterous or 
noisy behaviour of 
any kind, now more 
often expressed by 
rowdiness. 

From rand, a form of 
rant, and suffix -y. 

ranee (ra' ne). 

For this word see 
rajah. 

rang (rang). This 
is the past tense of Ransc. — A t&ip** anchor 
ring. See ring [l]. chain ransed on dock. 

range (ranj). v.t. To set in a row or 
rows ; to place in an order or company ; 
to arrange ; to cla.ssify ; to lay (a cable) so 
as to let the anchor drop freely ; to wander 
or pa.s.s through, over, or along ; to sail 
about or along, ti.i. To stretch, extend, lie 
or vary between limits ; to rank or lie in 



Ranger. — Fire rangers at the look-out station on 
Harvey Peak, South Dakota, U.S.A. 


a line (with) ; to take up a position ; of 
guns; etc., to throw a projectile a stated 
distance ; of projectiles, to be thrown a 
certain distance ; to roam ; to rove, wander, 
or sail (along), n. A row, line, chain, 
series, or rank ; stretch or extent ; direction ; 
area of distribution ; scope ; compass ; 
sphere of power or activity ; the distance 
reached by a gun ; the distance between a gun 
and its target ; place for shooting practice ; a 
kitchen-stove with oven, boiler, etc. (F. 
ranger, aligner, arpenter, roder d travers, 
franchir, vaguer: s'etendre, s'aligner, errer ; 
rang, chaine, classe, ordre, ranges, etendue, 
distance, poriee, tir, fourneau.) 

A guard of honour is said to be ranged up, 
or arranged in line, on either side of a 
thoroughfare. If we were classifying the 
world's great men according to their work, 
we should range Einstein with Newton and 
Archimedes. When Napoleon escaped from 
Egypt to France, the British fleet under 
Nelson was ranging the Mediterranean in 
the hope of intercepting him. 

Revenue cutters ranged along the coasts 
of Kent and Sussex in old smuggling days. 
On land, the excise officers ranged the 
country for the purpose of heading off the 
farm horses which the smugglers borrowed 
for transporting their goods b}' night. 

To range a ship’s chain anchor cable is to 
lay it along the deck in parallel lines so that 
none of the parts can foul. 

We describe the lie of a range of mountains 
by saying that they range from cast to west. 
An animal or plant is said to range from 
Yorkshire to Spain if it is distributed over, 
or inhabits, the area between those two 
limits. When we indulge in a reverie we 
allow our thoughts to range over the past, 
present, or future. 
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A person with a wide range of knowledge 
has a knowledge of many subjects, some of 
them, -no doubt, beyond our own range or 
scope. The soprano singer Lucrezia Agujari 
(1743-83) had a phenomenal compass, 
ranging from middle C to C in altissimo, 
that is, her voice had a range of three 
octaves. 

A wanderer may be termed a ranger 
(ranj' er, «.), a name specially given in 
England to a keeper of a royal forest or 
park, whose duties are to range over the 
land of which he has charge, recover 
strayed animals, and prevent trespassing, 
etc. Nowadays, a rangership (ir) or office 
of this nature, is not a very onerous position. 
In the United States a warden of forest land 
is called a ranger. The word is also used 
of a member of a body of troops. 
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Ranfie<ftn(Jer. — Aranse>finder on H.M.S. “Hood.** It delcrminei the 
distance of obiecta to be fired at. 

The range of a gun is the distance to 
which it can fire, or at which it is to fire. 
Artillerymen are helped by the range- 
finder (ji.) an instrument for determining 
the distance of objects at which aim is to 
l>c taken. Soldiers practise marksmanship 
at a rifle range — an open or covered area set 
apart for shooting at targets. 

O.I', rennet to set in a rank or row, arrange, 
from rcnj\ rank, line, O.H.G liriti:; ring, circular 
row. iVcrnnkfl], ring [i]. Svn. : r. Arrange, 
extend, patrol, rank, reach, u. Direction. line, 
scope, series, tier A.nt : r. Derange. - 

rank [i] (rangk), r,. A row or line; 
a line of soldiers sfttnding ahre.isl ; a cross 
row in chess ; order ; arniv ; class or station 
in life; high station; dignity: degree of 
eniineiire ; position in a scale of values, 
etc. ; (p/.) pnv.'itc .vildicrs and corporal.s. v.l. 

To diaw up in ranks ; to arrange in rla-sscs, 
to give a certain rank to. i-.r. To lioM a 
(sjv-cifiisl) nink ; to have place or nmk 
(among, with), (1'. rni;.':. nrdrf, liitir.itc; 

miii.vr. a}if]nrr, danrr, fltuttfur, mrUre nti 
titv.-.; : a: er /e rae.e df. ptfndrt ram;.) 

.\ tow <if johliors standing in onler side 
liy 'id'- is a r.mk : artang's! one t.-hind t!n: 


other they form a file. The term rank and 
file has come to denote ordinarj’ soldiers, 
the privates and corporals, and also ordin;try 
or undistinguished people. A sergeant b 
of higher rank than a corpora! and is not 
usually considered as a member of the ranks 
or body of common soldiers. 

A ranker (rarigk' er, «.) may mean a 
person who ranks things, or arranges them 
in lines or grades, but this word generally 
denotes either a soldier in the ranks or one 
who has risen to the rank of coramissioned 
officer. 

In lawn-tennis, rank is a player’s position 
according to his playing ability, and the 
respective positions given to a minilxir ol 
players is called ranking (rang' king, «.). 
The body of officials whose duty it is to 
decide players' positions is called a ranking 
committee (n.). 

People in high society an- 
described as the rank and fashion. 
This term embraces persons of 
rank, that is, members of the 
nobility’ and other people of fifk 
and high position. M.any crifi'.'' 
think that the great FleniiMi 
painters Hubert and Jan van 
Evek take rank with or au' 
pfaced on a level with tlie 
Italian artists of their period— 
the fifteenth century. Virgil. 
Tasso, and Milton are epic lyrite^ 
of tlie first rank or place in th'-' 
.scale of eminence. We rank 
them above Luc.an, Ariosto, amt 
Ronsard. A cab rank is a qncn-‘ 
of cabs or the place where tiny 
wait in this formation for penp.-' 
to hire tlicin. 

M.E. rai/i. 5 re r.angr, nng. 1 >W’ - 
II. Array, line, order, row. station e. .'\rr.i....' 
classify, estimate, grade. 

rank [2] (rangk), arf;. Coarse ; t'p y 
grown ; gross ; eviI-smelling ; ranc.u . 
offcn.sivc ; flagrant ; utter ; sheer. I ■ 
f;rossier, Jiixiiriaitl, Jecond, puaut. t.ii... 
dcsacrcahle, /lu.graiif, %iicaiitc%liiole.) . 

Neglected corners of fields lH’C.(mw :h< 1 
with rani: grasses and wcerN, whirh h >” 
grown rankly (riingk' h. <idv.). or 
antly and coarsely. Foil th.it tends , 
over-productive is also s-iiil to I”’ 

Tlie condition of roses that have nm 
much to leaf is called rankness (r.>ni;k n ; 
ti,). .A rankness of smell is ch.iracU're a ^ 
foorl which is beginning to l,H.Tnmc c-rrii; -. 
but aiiv Stron;; noisome odour mp '' 
tlescribisl as rank. -A virulent firing 
lie (le-scrilM'fl ;is rank [xiison ; a J-y 
who cotnmiLs sfime Hagr.rnfly ne.'-V'. 
act is a rank traitor. , 

A.-S. r.ii!' strong, iniilhil ; ep. I'"’-’-' 

D.m. r.iid, iR-ft, ‘Icnihr (v.v^<!y. 1 

groivn), The ‘rn’.'- o! utter rnmr.. Irte 
of X'igorm:'!, hixnri-snt, hnt llw word i* S ' 
fii'-ed rvitli 0,1'. nmre rmi'ty, from I. ■ 

Sr.' rancid. Jiv.s. ; .\rr.iiJt. eo.iff.-, Injetj.s’ 1 
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RANUNCULUS 


ranker (rangk' er). For this word see 
under rank [i]. 

rankle (rang' kl), v.t. To grow bitter, 
sore, or inflamed ; to continue to cause 
painful or bitter feelings. (F. s'envenimer, 
s’enflammer, fairs sotiffrir.) 

Formerly, when wounds festered they were 
said to rankle. As the etymology shows, the 
word is derived from a Latin word meaning 
a little dragon. This m}d;hical animal was 
supposed to be poisonous, like an ulcer, for 
which rankle was an old name. 

We now use this word in a figurative sense. 
For instance, we might say that a man forgave 
someone for an offence, but that his sore 
(really sore feelings) continued to rankle. 
Animosity, disappointment, and envy are 
said to rankle in the breast, if they cause 
constant or intermittent feelings of resent- 
ment, or unhappiness. 

O.F. (d)raoiicler, rancler to fester, from 
{d)raoiicIe festering sore, from L.L. dracuncutus 
ulcer, dim. of L. -dracd, Gr. drakon serpent, 
dragon. See dragon. 

rankly (rangk' li). For this word and 
rankness see wider rank [ 2 ]. 

rann el-balk (ran' 1 bawk), n. A hori- 
zontal bar fixed across an old-fashioned open 
chimney from which to hang cooking pots 
over the fire. Another form is rannel-tree 
(ran' 1 tre). 

Rannel is lor randte, apparently of Scand. 
origin ; cp. Korw. dialect randa-ire, from rand 
the space over the fireplace. 

ransack (ran' safc) 
thoroughly ; to pillage. 

(F. fouiller, retourner. 
piller, saccager.) 

We ransack a 
, drawer when we turn 
it inside out, as the 
sajnng goes, in search 
of some lost article. 

'Astronomers ransack 
the heavens, mr sub- 
ject them to a veiy 
close scrutiny, through 
telescopes when they 
search for comets or 
minor planets. In 
old daj's towns were 
plundered or ransacked by invading armies 
— the actual robbers or pillagers being 
called ransackers (ran' sak erz, n.pl.). 

Of Scand. origin. From O. Norse rannsaha. 
from rann house, saekja to seek (cp. A.-S. raesn 
beam, Goth, razn house). 

ransom (ran' som), n. The release of a 
captive in return for'a payment of money, 
etc. : the sum or value demanded or offered 
for such release ; money exacted as a price 
for some privilege or immuniW. v.l. To 
redeem from captivity or seizure bj' such a 
payment ; to demand a ransom for ; to 
release for a ransom ; to atone for. (F. 
ran(on; rangonner, rachetcr.) 

DzS 


In feudal days prisoners of war were 
generally held to ransom, and released upon 
the receipt of the ransom from their relatives. 
This was a development of the old custom of 
making prisoners slaves, or selling them into 
slavery. It is now replaced by the exchange 
of prisoners. As an act of grace prisoners 
were sometimes released ransomless (ran' 
som les, adj.) or without payment. Ransomer 
(ran' som er, n.) is one who ransoms, or a 
redeemer. 

Sometimes towns paid ransoms to keep 
an enemy from sacking them. Captured 
ships were commonly ransomed in former 
times. When Richard I of England fell into 
the hands of the Emperor, Henry VI of 
Germany, his ransom was fixed at one hundred 
and fifty thousand marks. The English were 
heavily taxed in order to ransom their king. 
In a figurative sense, the income-tax is 
sometimes termed a ransom paid by those 
who have good incomes. 

M.E. rauvso(u)n, from O.F. raenson, from L. 
redemptid (acc. -on-ein), from redimere to redeem, 
from red- back, emere to buy. See redeem. 

rant (rant), v.i. To use wild or extrava- 
gant language ; to declaim or preach in a 
theatrical or bombastic way. n. Empty, 
loud and excited talk ; a tirade. (F. 
declamer, phraser; boniment, diclamation, 
grandes phrases.) 

An orator or preacher is said to rant when 
he uses bombastic or violent language. One 
who speaks or preaches rantingly (ran' ting 
li, adv.) is called a ranter (rant' er, n.), and 
his inflated, wild declamation is dismissed 
by all sensible people 
as mere rant. 

Of Dutch origin. 
M. Dutch rand{t)en 
to rave, dote ; cp. G. 
ramen to frolic about, 
and G. dialect rantern to 
prate. See randy. 

ranunculus (ra 
nung' ku lus), n. A 
genus of plants which 
includes the butter- 
cups and crowfoots ; 
a plant of this genus. 
pi. ranunculuses (ra 
nung' ku lus ez) ; 
ranunculi (ra nung' ku li). 

The yellow flowers of the familiar species 
of ranuculus known as the buttercups are 
common in English meadows. Plants of this 
genus, which is the typical genus of the great 
natural order of Ranunculaceae, usually have 
five petals, five sepals, and many stamens. 
They are said to be ranunculaceous (ra nung 
ku la' shus, adj.), and many, such as the 
spearworts, are found in moist places or 
shallow water. They include the clematis, 
anemones, pheasant’s-eye, marsh-marigold, 
hellebores, columbines, and larkspurs. 

L. = little frog, dim. of rdna frog. Said to be 
so called from thriving where frogs abound. 

p 6 


v.t. To search 



K&nB«ck. — The ransackins of Basinz^ House, a 
Royalist stron{:bold« by CromwelHans id 1645. 
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RANZ-DES-VACHES 


RAPHAELESQUE 


ranz-des-vaclies (rau da vash), it. Any 
o! the simple traditional melodics played on 
the aipenhorn by Swiss peasants. 

Swiss cowherds play ranz-des-vaches [pt.'i 
on their large wooden bugles, the alpenhoms. 
to ctdl the cattle home from the mountain 
pastures. The folk melodics which arc played 
and sometimes sung in this way have been 
employed by several composers to give their 
music a pastoral character. Rossini m.ade 
appropriate use of the ranz-des-vaches ol 
the Swiss canton of Appcnzcll in his opera 
'• William Tell." 

I'.. Swiss dialect : ran: ol obscure origin 
%-t\rhft of cows 



It*nr-<!e*-Tiicheti. — A Swlii cowherd pt&rioe r*nj- 
de»*eiiehet — timple melodie* — on «n Aipenhorn. 


rap [ij (r.'ip), e.t I'u strike lightly aii'i 
smartly; to strike wilh a quick, sharp 
blow ; ” to utter abruptly, i-.f. To strike a 
sh.irp blow, isiscci.dly oil a door ; to make a 
quir k srnind hl:c this. it. A Itiiock ; a tap 
from a knocker ; th': soiiiul of tlii-. ; a .dight, 
'IiiK.I: blow. (F. Jt.tpp'r hiprt lirhrr. 
dov.ncr tir, coup see J hJ/'r’.i 

Til” po tman r.ips at the rioor when lie 
d' hvir-. h'tters. On birthday, s .and --miilar 
'.on-, we h-den '-.u'crly lor hts laj). A 
r.ij) rr.er til” laiUi lde. with a iiili r is a ‘light, 
but jMjnliii form of piniishmwit. To rap out 
.1 :< to.'t o.- ord'-i I', to uttr t it on the spur ol 
• he nu’Uicti t or III a rjnii’l,', shott , w ay. Aniong 
j'lvrhir. phcnouuui.t an- the rap’' Iw.'iid at 
-(-.iru I-:. I t”., whi.di : ' r al to h.oe jio pliV'i'-d 
origtii. ’1 h' V an- le-hevi-l by "line p-ople 
to (w at!>;;ij,! .at <"‘'iii!iilnii: .liioii bv ’■pint-. 

f.'spjj'-.' rt.’p' ‘ f, ri.i l■..l p”!- >11 r-r (‘line th.it 
t.lp'., for e‘, '.rilpb', t’-T''’'! \\ ho produrc'’ 
'.p:rit *.‘.p‘‘, o’ di ” ir '1 111 '’,' 1 ’ r , 

Ii-,.: r f ■- wt .r.ri. . •!> r.r;-‘.> 

‘ 'O-i.’-. r.-; ’ ' tf li.'t; r,}r. jf. g rv 


rap , ,.M 




-It 


! o. h-l 1 t;: 

tuty. ; i'. o.i't) 
-eri;'.!- t-'. Sb 

r th.t 1 . w. I 

; < ■ 1 . e I ' 


rrl'lt 


I* 


rapacious (rii pa' shus), cuij. ('tra>pir;',; r 
greedy ; avaricious ; living bv preyi.ug < :i 
other animals. (F. > apace, cupt‘^,c, avair.l 
A beast or bird of prey. is rap.iciou'. for ii 
subsi.sts by seizing otlicr living animal;, risd 
devouring' them. The rapacity (rii pis' i ti, 
n.), or rapacious appetite of (he ti.ger i' 
proverbial. In a ligiinitivc sen.o.' «e siy 
that an extortionate landlord, or one v,ha 
ovenvorks and undeqtays his work-tvopa', 
is rap.acious. A very hungry l.’oy may t'” Mi l 
to cat his dinner rapaciously (ri p.T -‘hii'- 1 -, 
aiiv.), or in a rapacious manner. 

h. rapax (.stem rapiici-), from raperc to ;m.' , 
R-adj. .suffix -ous. SV;;. : Extortionate, gr.i.q ir.r 
greedy, predatory. 

rape [i] (rap), ii. One of the six atiniinit- 
trativc divisions of Siessex. 

Sussex is divided into the rapes ol I Lasting’, 
Lewes, Pevensej’, in East Sussex, and th; 
of Arundel, Branilicr and Chichc.stcr in \\i't 
Su.ssex. ICach extends from the niirt!i>;n 
border ol the county t() the se.i. I'l*' 
n.ame first apjtcars in the Donic’day IVjO!.', 
but it is tlioiight that the miK-s inav retn 
pond to the shirtrs of the ancient kiitsuLwi 
of Sussex. 

M.E. tap. Ippe. pess hly connceti d w.th t.y .' 
rape [g] (nip), it. A crucifeunts rlmt 
allied to tlic turnip, grown fo-'>'l 
filioep ; an allied specit-s ciiltiv.ited oa t.,c 
(.’ontinent for its oil. ( 1 '. coha.) 

The vcllow oil obtained from the .‘- ed'- «>! 
the (Kvarf or smooth-leaved siinmi'-’f r.'p’ 
{lintssica campestrie) and rel.atcd •‘‘P ’ !’ 

Imown ns rnpe-oll (ii.) or sweet oiL >' 
used as a lubricant and in the tnamif.icf'm''' 
soap and rublxir. After the rape-seta (ri.5 b■'•■ 
been enislied and the oil extt.i' t*' !. ■ 

remains are made into rape-cake (»i,l L't , 
or used as mantiro. The giant, or roimh-.' •’.) o. 
winter rap.’ (/!. lutptK) is grown lot 
The seed of this plant is given to ca’'.” ‘ n ■ • 
niarltK-k, or wild mustard (.Simi/’it ■m 
IS also known as wild rape (n.). ^ 

I't.iin L. -I'm. Iiump : tp i.'t 

<r. 

rape i;p (tap), u- d'h'- icfu-- '■! 'T ^ 
.tffei the wine lias been '■■'•'tn-' b' ;' ^ 

vinegar-making; a vinegar v.it. ’ I 

In w ine-makine. tie- ‘talks an-. ‘ 
gr.ip's alter the pfge h.’s I-- urn ' ' 
ate t>-chnie-i)ly knm'n as tap- I >’'■ ■’ ' 

n-ed in the to mill. u tine o! viia'.a'.l^. ^ 

karge, f.il e-ks'ittimie.l e.'o-k n* v-.aifi ■ 
tiit’-red for this piiri”. i-. a- ! • t 

n I.-, ,.,'r yT.i,.' 't.dk • .!■ b ' <■- 1 


n.npbaeletiqtse (i.M k « 1 i ■ 
th” stv!” e! K.q.k.'-k Ai.-mi’t • 
Raf/ae!f-S"i!e it*.! ’ 1’ .1 '! ^1 ■ ■■ . 

<!:■ id til' l-ei ' f.ie-a :■ 

Kar.ki”'- w.t; :■ :!■ 

M >, i ■!.> t e. ’! ' ■ 

tb.li’rv 111 li.il'”; '.”‘1 I 

-•j|iw ..*{ ?.! ?*:? 1 ^, ' 

% h. ‘ f “• ‘ K 
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RAPHANUS 


RAPPRO GHEMENT 



Rapbaellsm. — “The Madonna and Child/* From the 
paintins by Raphael, who introduced the methods and 
principles ol art called Raphaelism. 


The name of Raphaelism (raf' a el izm, 
n.) is given to the methods and principles 
of art introduced by Raphael, and a Raphael- 
ite (raf' a el it, ;r.) is one who adopts those 
principles, or follows the style of Raphael. 

From the name Raffaello and E. and F. adi 
suffix -csqtte, L. isc-tts. 

rapbanus (raf' a nus), n. ' A genus of 
cruciferous plants comprising the radish. 

The radish used in salads has been culti- 
vated from early ages, both in the East and 
the West, and is thought to be a descendant 
of the wild radish, Raphanus raphanistrmn. 
An obscure disease thought to be due to 
eating grain which contains the seeds of these 
plants is known as raphania (ra fa' ni a, n.). 

Gr. rhaphanos radish. 

raphia (raf' i a). This is another form of 
raffia. See raffia. 

rapid (rap' id), adj. Very swift ; quick ; 
moving, acting, or completed quickly, or in 
a very short time ; of a slope, descending 
steeply. n. A steep fall and smft current 
in a river, (F. rapide, precipUe, escarpe; 
rapide, chute d’eati.) 

A quick-firing gun is designed to discharge 
its projectiles in rapid succession, these 
being loaded and fired rapidly (rap' id li, 
adv.). Hence such a gun is called a rapid- 
firer («.). The cinema produces its effects by 
the rapid projection onto the screen of a 
series of pictures ; each pauses momentarily 
and then gives place to another, the move- 
ment and the halt being so rapid that they 
are unnoticed by the eye. 

Aeroplanes become more and more rapid, 
or speedy, with the rapid advances which are 
being made in their design and construction. 
So rapidly, or with such rapidity (ra pid' i ti, 
•».) do they fly that a speed of two hundred 
and fiftj' miles per hour is not at all unusual. 
A spendthrift squanders a fortune rapidly. 

Among photographers, a rapid plate means 
one that requires but a rapid, or very short. 


exposure. On a river where there are many 
rapids or torrents progress will be slow, since 
if it is not possible to shoot the rapids, or 
pass svaftly through them in a boat, the 
latter must be unloaded, and a portage made 
at each rapid. See portage, 

F. rapide, from L. rapidus, from rapere to 
seize and hurry away, perhaps akin to Gr 
harpazein to seize. Svx. ; adj Quick, speedy, 
steep swift. Ant. . ad] Slow, tard5^ 

rapier (ra' pi er) n. A light thrusting 
sword. (F. rapiere.) 

The original rapier tvas the long, two-ed.ged 
duelling sword of the sixteenth century, often 
used with the dagger or the cloak, and was 
adapted almost as much for cutting as for 
thrusting. The name has been loosely 



they were scattered and had fapier u»ed 

to live by marauding, the worS 

came to mean any roving robber or pillager. 

Irish rapaire half-pike, robber, thief. 

rappee (ra pe') n. A coarse kind of 
snuff. (F. iabac rdpd.) 

Snuff, now made from the stalk of tobacco, 
was formerl5' made from the leaves, and 
rappee rvas that made from the coarser kinds. 

F. rape, p.p. of raper to grate. See rasp. 

rapper (rap' er). For this rvord see under 
rap [i]. 

rapport (ra port' ; ra pdr), n. Corres- 
pondence ; sympathetic relationship ; har- 
mony ; affinity. (F. rapport, accord, affiniie,) 

Persons with like interests and sympathies 
are said to be in rapport, or en rapport, with 
one another. One who is in touch rvith some 
movement is in rapport with it. 

F., from re- back, ap- = L. ad to, porter to 
bring, L. portdre. 

rapprocEement (ra prosh man), n. 
The establishment of friendly relations be- 
tween two governments. (F. rapprochement) 
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RAPSCALLION 


RARm 


This word is specially used of the re- 
establishment of friendly relations between 
two nations that had pursued divergent 
policies. 

F., from rapprochcr to bring near again, from 
fc- back, and approchcr. See approach. 

rapscallion (rap skal' yon), n. A rasc^ ; 
a vagabond ; a scamp. (F. vauricn, coquin, 
mcripant, drdle.) 

Earlier rascallion. a fanciful form of rascal. , 

rapt (rapt), adj. Enraptured ; carried 
away by one’s thoughts or emotions ; en- 
grossed ; absorbed. (F. ravi, extasie, abiiitc, 
ploiigd.) 

We listen to beautiful music with rapt 
attention perhaps so rapt, or engrossed, that 
the mind is carried away, as it were, from 
mundane things. A sunset 
may move us to rapt admi- 
ration by its beauty. 

From L. rapttis. p.p. of 
rapere to' seize, carry away, 

raptores (rap tor' ez), 
n.pl. An order or sub- 
order of birds which 
comprises the birds of prey. 

(F. rapaces.) 

Raptor means one who 
seizes, and the name is 
given to these birds because 
of their sharply curved and 
pointed beaks and claws, 
wliich enable them to seize 
and carry off their prey. 

The eagles, vultures, and 
hawks are the chief rap- 
torial (rap tor' i al, adj.) 
or predatorj' birds. Many 
of the vultures, however, 
live on carrion, instead of 
hunting for live prey. Some 
writers include tiie owls. 

L. raptor (pi, raptores) one 
who prej’s or plunders, from 
rapere (p.p. raptifs) to seize. 

rapture (rap' chur), n 
or pleasure ; (pi.) transports of delight. 
e.vtase, ravissement, transports.) 

One who is mentally exalted may be said 
to be in a state of rapture, or ecstasy, or to 
regard the object of his contemplation in a 
raptured (rap' chiird, adj.) way. We speak of 
going into raptures over something we like 
exceedingly. An audience may receive a 
specially fine performance rapturously (rap' 
chur us li, adv.) or with rapturous (rap' chur 
us,, adj.) and enthusiastic applause. 

Formed with noun suffix -tire, from L, raplus, 
p.p. of rapere to seize, carrj- away. Syx. : 
Delight, enthusiasm, ecstasy. 

rare (rar), adj. Sparse ; thinly scattered ; 
not compact ; porous ; scarce ; uncommon ; 
seldom occurring ; especially good ; choice. 
(F. rare, clairscine, peti comtmiu, dc choix.) 

The higher an airman climbs the rarer the 
atmosphere becomes ; it is more tenuous. 



Rftree-show, — ^The proud proprietor of 
a rarce-sbow', a type of entertaiaineot 
formerly popular at fairs. 


Extreme 


joy 

(F. 


and not so dense. By the rare earths (n.pl.) 
chemists mean a group of metallic oxides 
whose metals are exceedingly scarce. 
Thorium, used to make incandescent mantles, 
and cerium, employed medicinally, are 
examples. Similarly a rare bird, a rare 
stamp, or a rare opportunity is one not 
frequently or ordinarily met with. 

The term rare also means uncommonly 
good, and is applied to anything the unusual 
excellence of rvhich makes it well worth 
having. 

Rareness (rar' nes, «.) may mean either 
this high quality, or the state of scarcity or 
rarity. If we say that a thing is rarely 
(rar' li. adv.) done we mean usually that it is 
not offrn done, though, in an old-fashioned 
_ , . phrase, it may mean that 
something is done e-xcep- 
tionally well. 

F„ from L. rams rare. 
S Y N. ; Choice, first-rate, 
scarce, sparse, uncommon. 
Ant. : Common, compact, 
dense. 

, rarebit (rar' bit). This 
is a fanciful spelling of 
rabbit. See wider Welsh. 

raree-show (rar' e sho), 
n. A peep-show ; a spec- 
tacle. (F. spectacle ambu- 
lant, optique.) 

A raree-show, or a show 
carried about in a box 
having holes cut m it 
through which one peeped, 
was a stock attraction at 
fairs many years ago, the 
s h o tv m e n being often 
Savoyards, Hence any 
land of show is sometimes 
given the name. 

Perhaps a contraction of 
rarity-show, or a foreign mis- 
pronnnclation of rare snow. 
rarefy (rar' e fi), v.t. To make rare, or 
less dense ; to purify ; to refine, u.i- 
become less dense. (F. rarefier, epurer, 

Mr can be rarefied by heat, 
atmosphere rarefies naturalh' the P'S. 
one ascends, because of the ever-dinmus t o 
pressure exerted by its own weight, 
lessening of density is known as rarefac i 

(rar e fak' shun, ti.), or rarefication (rar e ■ 

ka' shun, «.). It takes place also in dise.-we 
bones, and a condition causing this is ca 
a rarefactive (rar e fak' tiv, adj.) disease. 

F. rarefier, from L. rare far ere (= rSriJacere) to 
make less dense, from rdrtts rare, faccrc to n » ^ . 

rarely (rar' li). For this word an 
rareness sec under rare, 

rarity (rar' i ti), ii. The state ot quality 
of being rare ; great cxccllenty : a tnino 
exceptional %’ahic because of its rarity. 
rarcU, rarefaction.) 


i *'■ ' If - ’’ 
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\Vc may speak of the rarity or tenuity of 
tile atmosphere at the top of Mount Everest, 
and, in another sense, of the rarity, or 
exceptionally rare occurrence, of snow on 
the Rirnera. There are many rarities to be 
seen in our museums ; articles preserved 
lor their rareness, and often priceless because 
of their rarity. 

F. rarcti, from L. raritas (acc. -tat-em) from 
ranis rare. Syn. : Rareness, scarcity. 

rascal (ras' kM ; ras' kal), n. A mean, 
contemptible, or dishonest fellow ; a knave ; 
a scamp. (F. coqidn.fripon, gredin, gamin.) 

Applied seriously to a grown man this is 
a verv' unpleasant word, for it means that he 
is unprincipled and thoroughly dishonest ; 
but when used of a child it generally implies 
that he is no worse than mischievous. 
Rascals collectively, or rascally (ras' kal li ; 
ras' kal li, adj.) conduct, may be termed 
rascaldom (ras' kal dom ; ras' kal dom, «.), 
and mean trickety or roguery' is called 
rascality (ras kal' i ti ; ras kal' i ti, n.), or 
rascalism (ras' kal izm ; ras' kal izm, «.). 

M.E. and O.F. rascaille (F. racaille) rabble. 
SvN. : Knave, scamp 

rase (raz). This i- i.i itiw spelling of 
raze. See raze. 

rash [i] (rash), adj. Hasty ; over-bold ; 
imprudent ; acting or done without proper 
iclioction. {P.irrejlcchi, iPneraire, imprudent.) 

A rash promise is one made without due 
reflection, which the maker is not sure of 
his ability' to fulfil. Many proverbs warn us 
against a rash or too precipitate act. Yet 
courage often implies a disposition to dis- 
regard dangers, and many a brave act, 
which has appeared rash at first sight, has 
been justified by its results. 

However, as a great leader wrote to one 
of his generals in wartime, it is best to beware 
of rashness (rash' nes, ii.), and to go forward 
to victory with energy and sleepless vigilance ; 
for he who acts rashly (rash' li, adv.) and with- 
out thinking will have more failures than 
successes. 

Perhaps of Scand. origin. Cp. Dutch and G. 
rascli. O. Kor.se rosk-r brave, vigorous, Dan. and 
Sued Kir/.- quick, rash. .\ connexion with 
0.1 1.G. and G. rad wheel has been suggested. 
Sv.v. : Foolhardy, hasty, imprudent, precipitate. 
Ant. r Prudent, thoughtful 

rash [ 2 ] (rash), n. breaking-out of 

the skin, marked by numerous red spots, 
pimples or inimile blisters ; an eruption. 
(F. I'ruplioii ctilar.re.) 

O.F. raschr itching cruiition ; cp. Prov. 
raica. Ital. riisckia itch, from assumed 
rdctr.'irr, from ra^iis, p.p. of 1.. raderc to scrape, 
srr.itch. 

rasher {r.'ish'er), .X thin slice of bacon 
or ham. a.s for frying. (!■'. lardon. tranche de 
laid.) 

Perhaps .--ii c.dled from b'-ing rashly or hurriedly 
cool.ed . or Iroiu an o'.isoh te V, (to slice) 

Tlic s'uui.x -.,1 h IS a p.issjM- uK'auing 


rashly (rash' li). For this word and 
rashness see under rash [i]. 

rasp (rasp), n. A tool resembling a 
file, but furnished usually with separate 
projecting teeth, v.t. To scrape or rub with 
a rough instrument ; to file with a rasp ; to 
grate harshly upon (feelings, etc.) v.i. To 

rub ; to make a 

grating sound. (F. ______ — 

rape: rdper, crisper. 
offusquer ; grincer.) 

The rasp is a ^ 

scraping tool, of - . 

which there are { 'sty , 

many kinds, used K-,, 

for different pur- ' J i; 

poses. The heavy one , f piSri-n — rpcty-"" ' 
used by engineers. | ' — ' 

is made to rasp off j— TT 
the surface of soft • •*' ' h / 

metal, which it re- 
moves quickly. The 
rasp of the wood- 
worker is devised f ) . |P®.' 

to remove very small , It-' j ..b \ ! 

amounts of wood in Kmp.— The tcreping tool 

the last stages of a 
job, and to smooth 

the surface. The boot-repairer also has a 
similar tool with which he rasps away the 
leather to bring the sole to a proper shape. 
W'hereas the teeth of a file are chisel-cut, 
to form cutting edges, those of a rasp are 
formed usually by the use of a triangular 
punch, which raises a series of pyramidal 
projections upon the surface. 

A coarse rasp makes a harsh grating 
sound, especially when used on metal, and 
hence to speak raspingly (rasp' ing li, adv.) 
is to utter words in a harsh, grating way. 
Harsh, unpleasant sounds may be said to 
rasj) a sensitive person, and the word is used, 
. , „ , too, of coarse or 


Katp. — The scraping tool 
called a rasp (top), and a 
bootmaker’s rasp in use. 


harsh treatment 
which hurts the 

3- rasp or 
to ri, n.) a small 

- The word raspatory \s 

RaipbttTT. — Theculiivaicd from h.L. raspalvrnim. 

raipbanr. raspberry (raz' 

her i), n. The fruit of various species of 
Iiubus, especially R. idacus. Another form 
is rasp (rasp). . Jramhoise.) 

This well-known fruit grows upon a nearly 
erect, prickly shoot or stem, called a raspberry 
cane («.). Such .shoots spring up each ycai- 
from the root, and iK-ar fruit in the .second 
vear. They are then cut out. The j>lant has 
i>cen cultivated in England for hundreds of 
years. The msfibcrrv grow.s wild in Europe. 


Raspberry* — The cultivated 
raspberry. 
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Africa and Asia, and was known to the 
ancient Greeks as Idea, from the plant being 
found upon Mount Ida in Asia Minor. It is 
from this fact that the species mentioned 
above gets its scientific name. A syrup 
called raspberry-vinegar (w.) is made from 
raspberry juice («.). 

Possibly so called from the rasplike uneven- 
ness of the fruit. Obsolete forms are raspise, 
raspays, respice. 

rasse (ras' i ; ras), n. The smallest of the 
civets, found in India, Further India, and 
southern China! 

The civets are cat-like animals, but with 
longer bodies, shorter legs and more pointed 
noses. The rasse differs from other civets 
in its slight build and very 
pointed nose. It is also a good 
climber and lives chiefly in 
trees, whereas others of the 
civets are not climbers. 

Javanese rase ; cp. Sansk. rasa 
perfume, taste. 

rat (rat), it. One of the larger 
rodents of the mouse family. 
v.i. To hunt these animals ', to 
desert one’s party. (F, rai : Hier 
des rats.) 

There are about one hundred 
and fifty species in the genus 
' Mtts, loosely called mice or 
' rats, according to their size. 

Of the latter the brown or 
Norwegian rat {Mils decumanits) 
and the black rat {Mits raiitts) 
are by far the most common. 

These both seem to have come 
to Europe from Asia, the former in the 
eighteenth century, the latter some time 
earlier. The black rat has in some districts 
been exterminated by the more powerful 
brown rat. The latter, by the agency of 
ships, has now been spread all over the world. 

Many towns now employ a professional 
rat-catcher («.), a man who gets his living by 
ratting (rat' ing, n.), that is, the catching 
and destroying of rats in warehouses, bams, 
granaries or other places which are ratty 
(rat'd, adj.), or infested with these pests. He 
uses a specially trained dog, known as a 
ratter (rat' er, n.) — usually a terrier ; he 
lays down poison, sometimes called ratsbane 
(rats' ban, n.), and sets a rat-trap {n.) in any 
place the rats frequent. 

The rat-trap pedal («.), fitted to some 
bicycles, has hi place of rubber pads a 
toothed framework which suggests that of 
an old-fashioned rat-trap. 

In tropical countries many rats are killed 
by snakes ; in India, there is one, Zamenis 
mttcostts, called the rat-snake («.). 

A person soaked to the skin by rain or 
immersion is often compared to a drowned 
rat. A terrier when it scents a rat is all alert, 
and so to smell a rat means to have suspicion. 

A thin round file is called a rat’s-tail (k.) 
from its resemblance to the tail of this 



RAta. — Flower and leaves of 
the rata* a New Zealand tree 
of the myrtle family. 


animal. A disease in which horse.s lose the 
hair on their tails is also known as rat-tail 
ill.), a name also given to a horse thus affected. 
A spoon with a prolongation of the handle, 
shaped something like a rat’s tail, behind the 
bowl, is called a rat-tailed {adj.) spoon. 

A.-S. rael ; cp. O. Dutch and G. ratte, Gaelic 
radan, L.L. rato, rakis (F. rat), perhaps akin to 
L. rodere to gnaw. 

rata (ra' ta), n. A New Zealand forest 
tree belonging to the myrtle family- 
The seed of the rata starts life upon the 
branches of another tree, sending down 
shoots which take root in the ground and 
finally surround and kill the host. Ultimately 
the rata grows as an independent tree, 
reaching a height of about one 
hundred feet, Metrosideros ro- 
busta, the northern rata. The 
southern rata, M. lucida, is 
sometimes called the ironwood. 
Both species bear beautiful 
crimson flowers and yield a 
hard, red timber, formerly used 
by the Maoris to make clubs 
and paddles. The Fiji chestnut 
is sometimes called rata. 
Maori name. 
ratable (rdt' abl). 
another spelling of rateable. 
See tinder rate [il. _ . 

ratafia (rat a le' a)- “ 

liqueur flavoured with the ker- 
nels of the peach or cherrj’, 
etc., or with bitter almonds, 
a sweet biscuit eaten with this, 
or one having an almond 
flavour; an almond-flavoured 
Another form is ratafee (rat a fe ). 1 • 

*^^^^tafia was a favourite cordial two hundred 

'^%^r(kafia, perhaps from klalay 
from Arabic araq juice, distilled spirit, • J 
Idfia rum. distilled from molasses. . , 

ratal (rat' al), n. The amount on whicii 
local rates are assessed. See under rate LiJ- 

rataplan (rat a plan'), n. A 
sembling rapid drum-beats, v.t. to ^aj 
drum) by beating, v.i. To make a drum o 
noise. {F. rataplan,' battrej tintcfs) 

A drummer rataplans a march, or 
rataplans on his drum. We may , 

rataplan idly on the table, in a moinc 
abstraction. ^ , 

F.. imitative of the repeated drurn-oeai. 
rat-a-tat (riit a tat). This is another 
form of rat-tat. See rat-tat. 

ratchet (rach' et), n. A mechanism con- 
sisting of a rack or a toothed 
conjunction with a pawl, by which n 
in only one direction is permitted, r* • 
provide with a ratchet, v.i. To , I 

means of a ratchet. Another forni is r 
(riicli). (F. tige a crans, engrenage.) 

A ratchet means either a ratchet-bar pm, 
or a ratchet-wheel («.). The first, also 
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a. rack, has teeth along one edge, and the 
second bears teeth round its peripherj'. The 
teeth are ripnght or under-cut on one face 
and sloping on the other so that they move 
freely under or past a catch or pawl in one 
direction, but engage with the pawl in the 
reverse direction. 

Thus, when we wind a watch or clock, the 
spindle with the mainspring is turned, and 
the teeth of the ratchet slip past the pawl, 
held against them by a small spring. The 
counter motion of the spring would, but for 
the pawl, turn the spindle back directly one 
released the winding key. but. through the 
pawl and the wheel to which it is attached 
the spindle, as the spring unwinds, is mad<^- 
to impart its motion to the clock wheels. 

A similar device is used in the ratchet- 
brace (>i.j, ratchet-drill (n.i. and ratchet- 
wrench (ji.). where a to-and-fro mo%'cmcnt 
ol .1 lever imparts a rotatory 
movement to another part. A 
ratchet-coupling («.) is used to 
connect two shafts, by means of 
a raichcl-whccl. A ratchet- lever 
(ii.l is used to move the spindle, 
through its ratchet, of a ratchet 
flrill. or other like implement. 

In the lifting jack, called a 
ratchet-jack (i:.), the screw of 
the lifting pillar is revolved bv 
the inten'cntion of a ratchet. 

Ratchets are used in main- 
other tools for changing a to- 
and-fro movement into a re- 
volving movement, and in machines such 
as a windlass or capstan for preventing a 
part of a capstan running backwards. 

1 -. lochcl spool. latchct ; cp It.al. rocrof//" 
fixiol. ratchet, ahso G rod.cv. distaff 

rate [i] (nit), «. A measure, proportion, 
or .standard by which quantitv, value, or 
worth is expressed or adjusted ; a ratio 
a tarifl ; a price ; a degree of value . relative 
sjwed ; a tax on property for local purposes. 
v.t. To fix the value ol ; to a.ssess (property) 
for rating purposes ; to subject to the pay- 
ment of local r.ate.s ; to regard, e.i. To nink 
or be Considered (as). (F. proportion, raison 

t.T.ix . ei-a/ro-r. laicr, estiiner ; passer pour.) 

A rate i.s a statement or expression ol 
jiroportion ivjtween two (juantitics or sets 
of things. Two per cent, or l_z per £100. isa 
relalivi-lv low rate of interest ; twelve per 
cent is a high one. Railway rates are fixed 
by l.-iw . -oinc cla.s?es of good.s arc carried 
at lower rates per hundredweight or pe."- ton 
th.at is, lower ch.irge.s. than other cla.s=cs 
Where .1 sjieed-limit of twenty miles per 
hour is in lorce, the speed of vehicles inu-t 
not exci - -1 this rate. .-\n engine is rated at 
a cert.iiii !-,or.--e-pow-cr. W-s-els .are r.ited 
diliereiitly for instiran-ce, etc., .according to 
th-ir .ig.-, construction, etc. 

I-lvery owri- r or eaxupier ol h lase.s or 
l-.n Is h ws to p.ay every ye.ir .a sum, c.allcd a 
t-.te. V. lu'ch ift prutvi-rtion to llie value -it 


which the property he occupies is assessed, 
or rated. This rate, which includes a poor 
rate and a district rate, is not a national tax- 
like income-tax, but goes to pay for education 
relief of the poor, upkeep of roads, and public 
services in the district in which it is 
(•vied 

We rate rrcc lower than wheat as a lood, 
tnat is, we look upon it as not so good a 
food. To rate a racing yacht is to decide w-hai 
class it belongs to. and so what races it may 
take part in. To rate a watch is to find out 
•It what rate it gains or loses on true time. 

The proverb, " Half a loaf is better than 
no bread.’' means that, though w-e may not 
have all we should like, at any rate, which 
means even so, what we have is better than 
nothing at all. An insurance company is 
said to rate up a property when it charges 
higher premiums to cover greater risks, 
, of fire, etc. 

A raibvay keeps a rate-book 
III.) in which are all the carriage 
rates charged on different classes 
of goods. The rate-book of a 
oca! authority shows the value 
put on each property in the 
district, at which it will be rated 
lor taxation. This value is called 
the ratal (rat' al, n.). A ratepayer 
(ji.) IS one who is liable to pav 
rates. such as a householder. 

Houses arc rateable (rat' abi, 
ad}.), or liable to be rated while 
they arc occupied, but an empty 
House generally ha.s not rateability (rat a 
bir 1 ti, n.), and its owner pays no rates 
while it remains empty. Tw-o properties 
are rateably (rat' ab h, adv.) of equal value 
if they are assessed for the same amount of 
rates. Many writers prefer to spell these 
w-ords ratable, ratability, ratably. The pro- 
nunciation is the same. 

•A rater (riit' er. «.) is one w-lio rates or 
•issesscs. A yacht is classed as a twenty-rater, 
etc., according to her tonnage. 

The act of fixing a rate is one kind ol 
rating (rat' ing. «.). On a ship the rating of 
a member of the crew is his grade or rank ; 
" ordinary seaman ” (O.S.) is .one rating : 
" able-bodied seaman ” (.-V.B.) is another. 
.-\ man of a rank or rating Ixilow that of 
officer is himself referred to as a rating. 
This nautica' term reminds us that an old 
meaning of rate ivas class, a meaning still 
preserved in first-rate, second-rate, etc. 

O.I-.. from L, lata {pars' lixed. calcui.-itecl 
;vh.-ire). p-i'. of rerl to reckon, thml;. calctil.-ite. 
Sy:.-, : 11. Degree, proportion, rank, ratio, valiiii- 
iion :• .•\sses.s. appraise, rank, value. 

rate [2] (rat), t-.f. To scold, t-.t. To utter 
chiding words : to storm (at). (F. prondrr. 

!;oitnn.ti'.dir. lancer; prendre d partie.) 

Because .Alfred the Grc.-it neglected to 
w.itch the cakc.s on the hearth, so tlic store 
goes, he was rated 01 rated at. by the goo,!, 
wife, and severe!’.- taken to t.isk.’ 
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Anyone who dis- 
obeys strict orders 
may expect a rating 
(rat' ing, «.), that is, 
a good scolding, for his 
disobedience. 

M.E. [a)raten, perhaps 
0 .^.'{a)reter to reprove, 
chide, accuse o£ ; origin 
obscure. 

ratel (ra' tel), n. 

A carnivorous animal 
related to the badger, 
found in South Africa 
and India. (F. ratel.) 

These animals are 
distinguished by pos- 
sessing reversed col- 
ouring, lighter above 
than beneath, for, 
contrary to the usual order of things in 
Nature, the underside is black and the back 
is whitish grey. The ratel has very strong 
claws adapted for digging the burrow in 
which it lives, and large, powerful teeth. Its 
length is about thirty inches, with a stumpy 
tail of about six inches. The ratel feeds 
on small mammals, and eats honey, and is 
also called the honey-badger. The Indian 
rate! bears the scientific name of Mellivora 
indica, and the .African species is M. ratel. 

Cape Dutch. 
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Rath. — The Ganesa rath, a temple hewn from solid 
rock ftt Mahabeltpur* Madras Presidency, India* 


Country people still 
speak of fruit or grain 
that ripen early as 
being rath-ripe (adj.), 
and this word is some- 
times used as a noun 
of an early kind of pea 
or apple. 

A.-S. hraeth quick, 
akin to Dutch rai, 
M.H.G. hrad, O. Norse 
hralh-r (all of the same 
meaning) . See rather. 

rath [3] (rath), 
». A south Indian 
rock-temple. 

One of the oldest 
of the many races of 
India is that of the 
Dravidians, who are 
south. Their ancient 
are remarkable, for 
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Ratel. — The South African ratel, a flesh-eating 
animal about the size of the badger. 

ratepayer (rat' pa er), n. For this word 
and rater see under rate [i], 

rath [i] (rath), n. A prehistoric Irish hill 
fort, or earthwork. 

In various parts of Ireland there exist 
forts and earthworks which were built by 
primitive men many hundred years ago. 
These laths, as they are called, had circular 
ramparts of stone afld earth. 

Irish. = mound, hill. 

rath [2] {rath), adv. Early, speedily, 
betimes, adj. Coming, ripening, etc., before 
others or before the usual time ; early ; 
relating to the early morning. Another 
spelling is rathe (rath). (F. tot, de bonne 
hewe ; pricoce, hdiif.) 

This word is seldom met with. Milton 
uses it in “ Lycidas ” (line 142) : — 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 
The tufted crow-toc, and pale jessamine. 


found chiefly in the 
temples called raths 
they are hewn out of the solid rock. 

Rathaus (rat' hous), n. A town-hall in 
Germany. (F. hotel de ville.) 

In Germany one who assists in local govern- 
ment is called a stadt-rat, or town councillor, 
and the place where these men transact 
business is called the Rathaus. 

G. rat counsel, councillor, halts house, 
rather (ra' Ihbi), adv. Preferably ; 
sooner ; more properly or truly ; to a greater 
extent ; more correctly speaking ; to a 
certain extent; slightly; assuredly, (b- 
plutot, plus on moins, guelque pen.) 

A boy who says be would rather field than 
bat means that be prefers to do the former. 
He may have in mind a rather bad perform- 
ance on a previous occasion, and so may be 
rather doubtful of bis prowess as a batsman. 
He may even say that rather, or sooner, than 
bat he will let another take his place. 

The word rather sometimes means wr 
this additional reason," or " all the more, 
as in the sentence, " I am glad you came, 
the rather that your cousin is here, too. 
In colloquial expressions rather means 
" most emphatically," or " decidedly, as 
in the answer to a question : " Will you come 
to our dance? " " Yes, rather ! " 

Comparative of rath [2], A.-S. hrauior. 
ratify (rat' i fi), v.t. To confirm ; t 
make valid ; to sanction ; to cstabbsli >y 
formal consent. (F. ratifier, sanctionner.) 

Although the Armistice which put an cn 
to the World War took effect at eleven 
o’clock in the morning of November i it i< 
1918, it wa3 not until some months later, o 
June 28th, 1919. that the Peace Treaty o 
Versailles was signed. The treaty had yet 
be ratified, or formally agreed to by tn 
governments concerned, and this ratificatio 
(riit i fi ka' shun, 11.) took place on January 
loth, 1920. Each of the Powers that con- 
firmed the treaty was a ratifier (rat'i fl cr. «!• 
F. ratifier, from L.L. ratifiicure, from L. raius 
fixed, settled, and -fitedre ( = fiacere in ‘"9 
pounds) to make. E. -fiy comes through !•. -/if' • 
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rating [i] (nit'ing), a.Thcactof .•isscssing; 
the amount fixed as a local rate ; the grade 
of a seaman ; one of this grade. See under 
rate [i], 

rating. [2] (rat' ing), 11. A scolding. See 
under rate (2]. 

ratio (ra' shi 6), n. The relation between 
two similar numbers, or magnitudes, 
measured by the number of times one is 
contained in the other, integrally or fraction- 
ally. (F. raison, rapport.) 

If one person is six feet tall and another 
five feet, their heights arc in the ratio of 
six to five. 'This is c.xpresscd mathematically 
either as a fraction or by the form 6 ; 5. 

The ratio is used to express the relation 
of pulleys or gear wheels to one another. 
A wheel three inches across will cause a 
pinion one inch in diameter to revolve three 
times as often as the driving wheel itself. 
The ratio of size is three to one, and the speed 
of the pinion is increased in the same ratio. 
Conversely if we drive with the smaller 
wheel, then it will take three revolutions 
of this to cause the larger one to revolve 
once, and the speed of the driven wheel is 
in the ratio of one to three, as compared 
with the driver, and the ratio of speed 
reduction is three to one. 

h. = reckoning, calculation, from rattis, p.p. 
of rirl to reck.on. think, calculate. , 

ratiocinate (rut i os' i nut ; rash i os' i 
nut), t'.i. To reason formally ; to deduce 
. logically. (R raisonner, iirer une cause- 
</iter.cc 'des pr/imsses, conclnre.) 

In logic, to ratiocinate means to deduce 
a consequence from a premise. Ratiocination 
(rut i os i nfi' .shiin ; rash i os i na' .shun, w.) 
is the act or process of reasoning. By the 
ratiocinativc (rut i os' i na tiv ; rush i os' i na 
tiv, adj.) process we infer conclusions from 
principles which are known. 

I.. tatiCciniilus, p.p. of raliOC’.v.Uri to icason. 
calculate. 

ration (r.'islT tin ; ra' sliiin), n. An 
allowance of food, etc., served out for a 
given jxiriod ; [pi.) provisions, e./. To 

supply with rations ; to limit the issue of 
ffood, etc.) to fixed rations ; to restrict (a 
jHTson) to a fixed ration. (F. lalion, 
inunilion ; ral:o>:ncr, tnettre a la ration.) 

:\ ration is the portion of food allowed 
tlaily to one jx'rsoii. such as a soldier. The 
word has a much wider application, however, 
a.nd as durin.g a war, or a long continued 
■•trike, the whole nation may l>e rationed, 
not ciiily for food, but also for petrol, coals, 
and other necessaries. During the World 
W.ar (lot.piS) the nations engaged had to 
Md'init to rationing (r.’ish' tin mg. e.ach 
I'-jrson living proviciwl with a ration-book (n.) 
or ration-card (>:.), made up of coujxms 
entitling him to buy a certain amount of 
me.at, .sugar, butter, etc., everj' week, if 
presented to a shojikeeper. 

When a garrison is r.ttioned. ftxKl and 
provisions .are etiually .app-artioued to all, 
til- amount Ix-ing restricted so ns to ensure 


that supplies last as long as possible. 
Soldiers on active service are supplied with an 
emergency ration, for use in extremity only. 

F.. from L, ratio (acc. -on-rm) reckoning, rate, 
allowance, in L.L. ration. A doublet of reason. 
Sec rate [i], ratio. 

rational (rash' im al), adj. Having the 
power of reasoning ; based on or according 
to reason ; reasonable ; sane ; moderate ; 
sensible ; in mathematics, that can be 
expressed as the ratio of two whole numbers 
or entire quantities. (F. raisonnable, 
ralionncl, sense.) 

Man differs from other animals in being 
rational, or endowed with reason ; he has 
a capacity for making inferences, or for 
thinking things out. A bird, for c.xample, 
builds its nest in the same way as countless 
generations of its ancestors built theirs ; 
whereas man is always devising new ways 
of building. To change wet clothes as soon 
as possible is rational, that is, sensible ; 
while to stand about in them unnecessarily 
is irrational or unwise. 

In mathematics a rational quantity or 
ratio is one wliich can be c.xpresscd without 
radical signs. To take an c.xample, a- 
is such a quantity, but 3 is irrational. 

Women who do work on tlie land sometimes 
wear a dress comprising breeches or knicker- 
bockers, which clothes they look upon as 
being more rational, or better suited to the 
purpose than skirts. Hence the name of 
rational dress (n.) is applied to such a 
costume. 

TIic rationale (rush lin u' li, «.) of a course 
of action or of a thcorv' is the principle 
by which it is guided, or on winch it is 
founded. The word also means a statement 
of reasons, but in tliis sense is now rare. 
The rationale of the graduation of income- 
tax is the principle that those who enjoy 



RaI-orkI firexa. — A f*rm tirl, wcarinc r»Uonill dreta, 
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relatively large incomes should contribute 
a larger amount to the public revenue. 

The kind of philosophy called rationalism 
(rash' un al izm, n.) asserts that certain 
ideas and principles are, as it were, bom in 
the mind, and not brought into it by ex- 
perience. The word is, however, much more 
commonly used to denote the practice or 
principle of applying the unaided reason as 
a test of the truth of religion. 

A rationalist (rash' un al ist, «.) is a 
believer in rationalism. The name of 
rationalist is given specially to one who 
maintains that all matters of religious 
belief should be tested or determined by 
the use of reason, rejecting supematurjil 
revelation. The rationalistic (rash un a 
Us' tik, ad].) thought of to-day examines 
teachings and beliefs rationalistically (rash 
lin a lis' tik al li, adv.), accepting them 
only if they seem to be in- agreement with 
reason. 

The quality of being reasonable, or oi 
showing reasoning power, is called, 
rationality (rash lin al' i ti, n.). One who 
acts and talks in a sensible or reasonable 
manner is said to behave rationally (rash' 
un al li, adv.). To rationalize (rash' un 
al iz. v.t.) a system is to put it on a reason- 
able footing, as, to rationalize taxation. 
A rationalist likes to rationalize things in 
the sense of explaining them according to 
the principles of rationalism ; and when be 
does this is said to rationalize (v.i.). 

In mathematics rationalization (rash lin 
al i za' shun, «.), the process of rationalizing 
is the ridding an equation of all root signs. 

L. ratiSnalts, from ratio (acc. -dn-em) and ad) 
suffix -alts. Syn. : Intelligent, judicious, reason 
able, sane, sound Ant. : Insane, irrational. 


ratite (rat' it), adj. Of or belonging 
to the order Ratitae, or flightless birds. 
(F. ratite.) 

Flying birds have a large keel on the 
breastbone to which the wing muscles are 
attached. They are therefore called 


carinate, or keeled. 
Birds like the ostrich, 
emu, cassowary and 
aptery'x do not fly, 
and tiieir breastbone 
is keelless, or raft- 
like ; hence their 
name Ratitae. They 
are sometimes called 
ratitous (rat' i tils, 
adj.) birds. 

Modern L. ratlta a 
bird of this order, fern 
of h.raltliis, adj. from 
ralts a raft 

ratline (rat' lin). 
It. One of the small 
ropes across a ship's 
by which the .sailors 
are ratling (rat' ling) 
(F cnflcchure.) 

Cp !•'. inhtique, rope- 



Ratline, — Ratlines are 
the thin cross-ropes of 
the shrouds of a ship. 


shrouds forming steps 
go aloft. Other forms 
and rattling (nit' ling). 

edging to sails 


ratoon (ra toon'), it. A new shoot 
from the root of a sugar-cane that has been 
cropped, v.i. To send up new shoots 
after the crop has been cut. (F. jet de 
canne a sucre.) 

Ratoons are thrown up by the root the 
year after the cane has been cut and quickly 
grow into canes themselves. 

Span, reioiio fresh branch or shoot, 
ratsbane (rats' ban) w. A poison tor 
rats. See under rat. 


rattan [i] (ra tan'), «. One of several 
kinds of climbing palms with pliable jointed 
stems ; a piece of the stem of such palms 
used as a cane or for other purposes.’ (F. 
rotang, rotin.) 

The rattans belong to the genus Calamus 
and are .found chiefly in the East Indies. 
The stem may be as much as five hundred 
feet long, but it is seldom more than an 
inch thick. They are used for all kinds of 
weaving and' basket-work. Seats in trams 
and buses are often upholstered with woven 
strips of rattan. 

Malay rotan. 

rattan [ 2 ] (ra tan'), «. A rataplan or 
drum-beat. 


See rataplan. 

rat-tat (rat tat'), n. A repeated 
rapping sound, especially a double knock on 
a door. Another form i.s rat-a-tat (rat a 
tat). (F. toc-toc.) 

Postmen generally give a rat-tat when 
delivering parcels. 

Imitative of the sound 
ratteen (ra ten') n. A heavy woollen 
cloth. (F. ratine.) , . 

In the eighteenth century ratteen, whicn 
was twilled and had a nap, was used for men 
suits, and for the coverings of furmture. 

F. ratine ; cp. O.F. ratin fern. F- ratiiier W 
rizz, raise the nap. 

ratten (rat' en), v.i. To persecute (a 
workman) by the destruction or tetnov. 
of his tools, v.i. To practise this kind 
persecution. (F. intiinider. pnver de s 
outils , saboter.) _ _ 

During the lattei half of the nineteen 
century, it was a common practice in son 
districts during a strike for the 
ratten or damage the tools or machine ) 
used by men Who defied the trade uni 
and insisted on working. This is a form 
what is more usually called sabotage, t 
rattener (rat' en tr, n.) is one who uses 
against his mates rather than Ins emplo>e . 
Perhaps from E. dialect ration a rat. 
ratter (rat' er). For this w'ord, ratting 
and ratty, see under rat. 

rattle (rat' 1), v.t. To cause or give on 
a quick succession of short sliarp nh'"” ’ 
to move or fall with such sounds ; to clattc 
to talk in a rapid, thoughtless or noisy wny 
to ride, drive, or run rapidly, t'-'- . 

make (something) rattle : to speak 
or play (music) in a rapid lively ' 

to make (somethin"! move quickly 
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noisily ; to drive, push or bring rapidly. Imitative. M.E. ratclcn, A.-S. hractclc in 
V. A swift succession of short .sfiarp hractcl-j;orl rattlc-wort ; cp. Dutch raichn, 

noisc-s : an instrument or toy which produces rasscl.i. StiOs-. : v. Babble, clack, clatter, 

such noises ; chatter ; noisy gaiety ; an prattle. 

organ in a ratt!c.snake’s tail; a plant rattling (rat' ling). This is another form 

whose seeds rattle in the seed-case. (F. of ratline. See ratline. 

fairc dll bruit vif ct raucous (raw' kus), ar/j. Hoarse, rough ; 
rapide, claqucr, bava- harsh of sound. (F. rauque, dpre.) 
dcr, y alter; a;;ttcr The sounds made by corncrakes, ravens, 

avee bruit, s'cloigner and bull-frogs are c.Ktremely raucous. The 

rapidement ; bruit vtf voice of a parrot that has not yet learned 

ct rapide, hochet , how to speak in mellow tones is often pain- 

bavardage, soiinettes, fullj' raucous. A person with a sore throat 

Crete de coq.) or inflamed tonsils usually talks raucously 

.A child rattles at (raw' kus li, adv.). 
the door if he can- L. raticus hoarse. Syn. : Grating, harsh, 
not open it. .A hoarse, rasping, rough. Asr. : Smooth, sweet. 

^ ' number of loose ravage (rav' aj), «. Devastation, ruin, 

, {f , coins rattle in a extensive damage ; havoc, v.t. To lay 

Raiilc. — The type of pocket. Hailstones waste ; to pillage, v.i. To make havo.-. 

rattle formerlr ured by rattle on a tiled roof. {F. ravage, di'gdt, dclabremeut ; ravager, 

the pol.ee and watehmen. ^ 

person who rattles on or chatters about In central Europe the ravages made by 
nothing in particular. A cart-horse return- .Attila and his Huns in the fifth century 

ing to its stable will rattle through the .'ire still traceable. Many marvellous build- 

last stage of its journey. ings are in ruins through the ravages of 

A strong wind rattles the window panes, time. The ravages of the death-watch 

Children often rattle their 
recitations or their piano pieces 
through nen'ousness. In the 
United States a person is said 
to be rattled if he is agit.-ited 
or alanned. A baby enjoys 
his nittle. Most people like 
to spend their holidays away 
from the nittlc and uproar of 
a big city. 

The noise of rattling (rat' 
ling, adj.) wind may keep us 
awake. Colloquially we say a 
horse driven ver>’ fast is driven 
at a rattling pace, or that any- 
thing reinarl:al)ly good is rattling 
(adv.) good. A ceaseless talker 
is often called a rattler (rat' 
ler, n.). One who is giddy 
and emptv-headed is said to 
be rattle-brained (adj.) rattle- Till„e of M..c.!i. Sidly. l, dcr«i..cd 

hCilGCG or rattle-patCu by the lava •tream from Mount Etna in 1928. 

(ad;.). 

.A poisonous snake called the rattlesnake licetle nearly ruined the Gothic roof of 
(rat' 1 snrd:. >:.) is found in .\nierica. The We.stminster" Hall. This magnificent timber 
sr.di-.s of its tail form loose horny rings roof, one of the fme.st in Eurojx;, w.as built 
which make a rattling noise when shaken. 1305-00. The work of re.storing it w.-is begun 
The yellow rattle (>:.) and the red rattle (ii.) in ioi.(. When a great river bursts its 
are jdants with hard seed-vessels in which banks the floods .are likely to ravage the 
till- loose seeds rattle when ripe. The surrounding districts. Man is not the onlv 
rattle-worts (>:.p!.) are the plants of the ravager (r.av' aj er, it.). 

genus Crotalarin. I'-, verbal n, from tavir, L.b. raptre, L. rapcrc 

.\ b.iby's rattle in the fonn of .a b.ag or to ravish, c.any away forcibly. See rap.acious, 
box with loose jx-bble.s rattling inside is r.avish. Sv;.-. : v. D'ev.astate,' pillage, plunder. 
i-.dUd a rattle-bag (n.) or a rattle-box («.). ravo [i] (rav) v.i. To t.ilk like .a mad 
In olden d.ay.s the street-s of most towns were j^-rson ; to talk incolierently, deliriou.sly, 
paved with rough cobblestones, .and vehicles or furiously ; to lx; entliusmstic (about), 
driven f.ist made a rattling noise. A v.t. To utter wildly, Frenzy ; the act 
rattling ctcich was c-'illed .a rattle-trap (n.) of raving. (F. diditer, c.itiavaguer, rager, 
a mvine which is now used for .any rickety p.vssior.iicr, Urc jou dc, rafjohr dc ; vocifcrcr ; 
M.hicle or anv noisv rattling object. r.igr, d'lire.) 
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Raven. — The raven, a bird 
of the crow family, now rare 
in Great Britain. 


A person who raves may be either mad, 
angry, or merely wildly excited. We some- 
times say that a person who is very enthusi- 
astic about something, such as a book, a 
poem, or a tune, raves about it. We speak 
of an insane person who is dangerously 
excitable as a raving (rav' ing, adj.) lunatic, 
or using the word in an adverbial sense — 
as raving mad. The utterances 
of such a person or of anybody 
in a frenzied or delirious state 
can be described as ravings 
{n.pl.). One who at the opera 
encores his favourite songs 
ravingly (rav' ing li, adv.) might 
be called a raver (rav' er «.), 
but neither of these words are 
often used. 

Perhaps from O.F. raver (F. 
rever) to dream, be mad or 
delirious (cp. M. Dutch ravelen 
to dote, talk ina confused manner) ; 
perhaps from L. rabere to rage, i 
rave. See rabid. SvN. : v. Fume, K v- ' vy . 
rage, storm. r ■ 

rave [2] (rav), «. The rail 
of a cart, wagon ; {pi.) a frame- 
work added to a wagon to 
increase its capacity. 

The extra framework, often projecting 
from the back of hay-wains to allow extra 
loads to be carried, is the raves. In 
America, the upright side of a cart or sleigh 
is called the rave. 

Another form of rathe rail of a cart, perhaps 
akin to raddle [1]. 

ravel (rav' 1), v.t. To unwind or 
unweave ; to fray ; to disentangle, v.i. 

To become untwisted or frayed. (F. dimdler, 
effiler, debrouiller ; se detordre, s'effilocher.) 

Formerly this word meant to entangle, 
but it is now only used in the opposite sense, 
so to ravel is the same as to unravel. 

It is easy to ravel the wool of a hand- 
knitted garment and knit it up again to 
another pattern, but it is sometimes very 
difficult to ravel or disentangle the threads 
of a detective story. A ravelling (rav' 
el ing, n.) of cloth is a shred that has frayed 
or become unravelled. Ravelment (rav' 
el ment, 11.) is a rarely used word that has 
kept its original meaning, entanglement or 
confusion. 

Obsolete Dutch ravelen ; cp. Dutch rajel 
a ravelled edge. Low G. raffeln to fray out. 

ravelin (rav' e lin), n. A detached 
fortification. (F. ravelin.) 

A ravelin is a strong fortification standing 
by itself. It has a parapet and ditch and 
usually two embankments, which form an 
angle jutting out towards the enemy. 

from Ital. ravclhno (now rwcllino) possibly 
from L. re- back, vallum rampart. 

raven [1] (ra' ven), n. A large glossy 
black bird (Corvtts corax) of the crow family. 
adj. Black. (F. corbeau ; noir.) 

Ravens were once common in Great 
Britain, but they are seldom seen now except 


in the Highlands of Scotland and the \Yelsli 
mountains. They are said to live as long 
as man. 

From the intensely black colour which 
spreads even to bill, legs, and feet, the raven 
has generally been considered a bird of ill- 
omen bringing misfortune and death in its 
train, especially as it frequented battle-fields 
to feed on the slain. " The 
Raven ” of Edgar Allen Poe’s 
poem is the personification of 
despair. 

A.-S. hraefn ; cp. Dutch raaj. 
G. rabe, O. Norse hrafn. Perhaps 
akin to L. corviis. 

raven [2] (rav' cn), v.t. fo 
devour voraciously, v.i. To be 
rapacious ; to prowl after prey ; 
to prey : to search for plunder. 
(F.devorer,englotilir ; ilre rapace, 
ravager, giietter sa proie.) 

At night, in an Indian jungle, 
tigers raven to and fro. In 
ancient Rome, the lions tvere 
often kept hungry before they 
entered the arena where they 
were allowed to raven on their 
human victims. 

During the Thirty Years’ War (i6i8-l») 

both Catholics and Protestants alloucrt 

their mercenaries to raven through Germanj . 
For a time it seemed that civilization < 
collapsed, so mercilessly did the strong raven 
the weak. , ■ 

Wild beasts must get their food 
ravening (rav' en ing, «.)_. A 
(adj.) wolf has a ravenous (rav en us, n ;•) 
hunger and must kill a weaker beas 
starve, hlany of us have felt ravenous or 
famished by hunger after a day in the p 
air. We return home and eat our ®riPP 
ravenously (rav' en lis li, adv.) 00“ /,, 
should understand the ravenousness f * 
en us nes, n.) of the animals. 

O.F. raviner, from ravine plunder, rapacuj. 
from L. rapina rapine, from rapere to seize. 

ravin (rav' in), n. Robbery ; .voracity 1 
rapine ; spoil. (F. vol, voracile, rap 
deponille, biilin.) _ , 

This word is rarely used to-day o-vcei 
in poetry. A beast of prey is sometim . 
called a beast of ravin. / 

O.F. ravine. See raven I2]. 

ven'), n. A deep narroi 


gorge or gully ; a deft in a mountain. 


(F- 


ravin, gorge, pas.) , j , 

A true ravine is a narrow cleft , 

been caused by running water. Itistuo ^ 
that many ravines have been caused by int 
roof falling in over what were subterra 
rivers. Parts of Derbyshire arc (Kcj b 
ravined (ra vend' adj.). 

F. ravine, gully, torrent, from ravir to 
away, from L. rapere. Sv.v. : Cleft, fi.ssiire, {, r> 
raving (rav' ing), adj. I'or this uor 
and ravingly see under rave fil. 
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ravish (rfiv' ish), v.t. To soizo and 
cam’ ofl ; to transport with some emotion ; 
to enrapture. (F. ravir, transporter.) 

In Canada, wolves often ravish sheep 
from a fold and farmers may sit up all night 
waiting to shoot such ravishers (niv' ish erz, 
r..pl.). We speak of being ravished with 
delight by beautiful music or poetrj’. 
Fntrancing things that fill us with ravish- 
ment (rav' ish ment, «•) or rapture are 
ravishing (niv' ish ing, adj.) and act on us 
ravishingly (niv' ish ing li, adv.). _ 

F. raviss-ant, pres. p. of ravtr to 
ravish, carry away, from L. raperc ;■ .e". 
to seize. SvK. : Charm, delight. ' ‘ ; 

enrapture, entrance. • - 

ravz (raw), adj. Uncooked; 
in its natural state; having the • 

flesh exposed, sore ; immature, K:.k_dJL^ 
inc.xpcrienced ; bleak, m A raw r*,. 
or sore place, v.t. To take the a 

skin off or make raw. (F. crii, ' T' ■ 
brut, rcorchi, sensible, novice, 
dpre : ccorckurc.) „ _ '' 

Doctors to-day advise us to which 

cat as much raw food as possible, 
as the action of heat has been found to 


cheering or enlightening, v.t. To shoot out 
(beams of light) ; to radiate, v.i. To shine 
forth in beams. (F. ravon : lancer, e'inettre ; 
rayonner.) 

Modern science lias shown that all the 
activity on the earth is due to the sun’s rays. 
Heat rays and light rays have always been 
recognized, but recently other raj’s have been 
discovered that can pass through solid 
objects. [See Rontgen rays and Becquercl 
rays.) 




Rat.— A powerful ray of Vighl thrown by a tearchlicht onto an aircraft 
liner which hai iurt arrived at the air-port of Le Bounset, France. 

found to When we arc certain of disaster or failure 


destroy certain nourishing propcrtie.s. Raw 
.silk is'silk simply drawn from the cocoon by 
reeling. A raw hide is untanned and un- 
dre.sscd. Raw spirit is either undiluted by 
the percentage of water required by law or 
a crude spirit, such as is used for fuel. 

A raw wound should be disinfected. Our 
throats often feel raw or painful in raw or 
bleak weather. .-Xn untrained soldier is 
sometimes called a raw recruit, and in the 
same sense a l>oy or girl is raw on his or 
lier lir.st day at .school. 

Tlie material necessary for any nianu- 
factiiring process is called the raw material 
(i;.). During the World War, the .Allied 
fleet.s prevented the import of raw materials 
into Germany and so hastened the peace. 

The quality of being raw in any sense iS 
rawness (raw' nes. ii.j. .Anything that is 
.-'Oiiiewhat raw, such as a half-cookcd steak, 
israwish (raw' ish, adj.). To wound anyone 
on a seiKitive sjxit is to touch him on the 
raw. .A gaunt jiersoii. whoso flesh barely 
covers his bones, is said to lie raw-boned 
(ii./j.). ■ .An old name for a Ixagy or goblin 
is raw-head (»;.). .A rawhide (raw' hid. 
>:.) is a whip or thong of undressed leather. 

.V.-ft. tot.v.r ; cp. Dutch t.i.iuv. G. rch, O. Norse 
hr.l r. D.ll.G. tie. Akm to L. (tndv.s raw, 
itn.-T l'’'.xv.l. Or. lrra> I'.C'h. SvN. . aJ]. 


we may say there is not a ray of hope, but 
sympathy from a friend may bring us a ray 
of comfort. 

Flowers like the daisy whoso florets spread 
out from a centre, a^d^^lso fishes whose fins 
arc stretched over a series of bony supports 
arc said to be rayed (rad', adj.). A cave 
is rayless (ra' !es, adj.) if no beam of light 
can penetrate its darkness. A fish or 
flower is rayless if it has no rayliko parts. 
A raylet (ra' let, ii.) is a little ray. 

O.F. rat, rayc, from L. radius beam, staff, ray 
of light. See radius. ’ 

ray [2] (ni), n. .A large, flat fish of 
the genus Itaia, or an allied genus, akin to 
the sliarks and dogfish. (F. raie.) 



R»T. — Tbt r»T. k Ur*e fUl fiih. of which there ere 
manr •pedet. 

There arc nianv species of rav, some of 
which arc found in Britisli waters. It 


cnulc. inexperienced, sore, uncooked, unin.anu- 
f.tciun-l ,\Nr. ; adt. D.iimy. co'iked. experienced, 
in imifiiclund. 

ray [il (r.'i), n. .\ narrow beam of light; 
in pliy.'ics, the path through tb.e ether or 
other h'.et'ium, to'.i given point, of a w.avc of 
vnez/.y ; one of a senes of lines or objects 
v.liich .-pre.ail out from a centra! point; a 
::t '.rgir.vl .floret cd a composite i'.ower ; a bany 
tixl supi^irtiiig a nsh's lin ; a hnib of .a 
il.irf.ih; figur.itively, a trace 0: s-nnething 


has coarse flesh, and the smaller kind.s are 
more often used for bait than food. 

A giant ray found in tropical waters is 
often c.illed the devil fish. It mav Ire as 
much as eighteen feet across and over half 
a ton in weight. The electnc ray. or 
torpedo ray. lias the jiower of giving electric 
shocks to stun its prev. The clect.nc orgatrs 
are .vituatwd on cither s;<le of itr, he.id'anJ 
are powerful er.ougli to disable a man. 

O.F. rat.-, irom I.. rj:e. ' 
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BAYAH 


RE 


Kayali (ri' a), n. A Cbristian subject 
of the Turks. (F. raia.) 

In most parts of the Turkish Empire 
lived for many years under Mohammedan 
rule, a number of Christian peasants and 
labourers. The fact that they were called 
Rayahs is significant, for rayah is an Arabic 
word meaning a herd of cattle, and these 
poor people were treated with the greatest 
cruelty by their masters. Most of them 
have now been freed from the tyranny 
of their oppressors. 

Arabic m'lyah flock, herd, subject, horn ra' a to 
pasture. 

raze (raz), v.t. To graze (the skin) ; 
to erase ; to destroy or efface. Another 
form is rase (raz). (F. effleurer, effacer, 
raser, ddlyiiire.) 

An invading army is said to raze a city 
to the ground if it demolishes all the 
buildings. A bullet may be said to raze 
a person's cheek if it glances along its surface 
only making a slight wound. To-day, we 
speak of erasing, not razing, a blot, but in a 
figurative sense we may say we raze a 
person’s name from a writing or from our 
memory. 

F. raser, from L.L. rdsare to graze, destroy, 
rlemolish, from L. rddere (p.p. rasus) to scrape. 
Syn. : Devastate, erase, obliterate, shave. 

razee (ra ze') n. A ship made smaller 
by the removal of her upper deck?, v.t. 
To make (a ship) smaller in this way. (F. 
vaisseau rasd ; raser.) 

Many of the wooden warships that took 
part in the Battle of Trafalgar were razees. 
When a ship was razeed its speed was 
increased, but it could not carry so many 
guns. 

From F. rase, p.p. of raser to cut down (a ship), 
from L. rddere (p.p. rdsus) to scrape. 

razor (ra' zor), n. A sharp-bladed 
instrument for shaving the hair of the head 
or the beard. v.t. To shave with or as 
with a razor. (F. rasoir ; 
raser.) 

The razor is an instru- 
ment of considerable 
antiquity. Livy, the 
Roman historian of the 
first century b.c. relates 
how Tarquinius Priscus, 
one of the legendary 
kings of Rome, cut 
through a whetstone 
with a razor. At the 
present time, the simple- 
bladed razor is being 
largely replaced by the 
safety razor, which works 
like a plane, and pre- 
vents the danger of 
serious cuts. 

Razor blades are kept sharp by a razor- 
strop (ii.), usually of leather. The razor- 
edge (n.) is the sharpest of cutting edge.s. 
The word is used for any unusually sharp 
edge, or figuratively for a vcr3' critical 


situation, or .sharp line of distinction. The 
crest of a very jagged, sharply-cut mountain 
ridge is also so called. 

Certain animals with a sharp edge running 
along the back are called razor-back (n.), 
or are said to be razor-backed [adj ). Pigs 
allowed to run wild tend to have this 
characteristic. The razor-bill («.) is a sea- 
bird, a kind of ank, with a very shaiji bill. 
Other birds with sharply edged beaks are 
said to be razor-billed (adj.). 





■.'•’"/A?. - 



A long, flat fish of the order Labndao, 
common in the Mediterranean, and a relatcci 
fish found in West Indian waters, are bon 
called the razor-fish (n.). The same namei= 
given to a mollusc resembling the mussel, 
whose shells, often washed up on the sea- 
shore, are called razor-shells (v.pl.). 

JI.E. rasour, O.F. rastir, from L.L. rasor, Iro 
L. rddere (p.p. rusits) to scrape. 

razzia (raz' i a), n. A raid or loray 
as practised by th“ 
Mohammedan races m 
Africa. (F. razzia) 

The Mohammedans oi 
North Africa frequenU)’ 


make razzias in 


order 


to capture cattle. 

F., from Arabic nhiaU. 
in Algerian dialect raznr 
See Ghazi. 

re [ij (ra), «• 
second note of the niajo 
scale. (E- rt(.) 

L. rc(so)nirc). See fa 

re [2] (re), prep- 
the matter of ; concej 
ing ; as regards, (f- 
propos de.) 

It may happen that a case m tlie 
courts involves no dispute betue 
parties, but that some que.stion of ‘ jj 
brought up for the judge to decide.^ 
a case is referred to as in re -i m- 
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Razor-bill. — The razor-bUl> a vpeciet of auk, 
is coramon OQ the seaboard of Great Britain, 




RE- 


REACH 


Omnibus Company, or whatever tlie name of 
tlic party or cor[X)ration concerned may be. 

In order to facilitate the filing of duplicates, 
busine.ss letters arc often headed by a short 
reference to the contents of the letter. 
.\ letter from a motor-car manufacturer 
to an agent on the matter of the supply 
of cars might be headed : " Re ten Dash 
Cars supplied to John Brown & Co." 

L. rc m the matter of ; ablative sing, of res 
tiling, matter. 

re-. This is a prefix of Latin origin, 
used to form many nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
and adverbs. Its two commonest meanings 
arc again, afresh, a.s in reami, tcdoub'.f, 
refit, and b.ack to the former state, as in 
lestorc, rcti'.n:. In these two senses re 
is a living prefi.x, that is, it can l>e freely 
used to form new words. Other senses are 
in return, as in repay, revenge : against, as in 
idnctar.l, resist: behind or after, as in 
tehc. remain ; off or away, as in tefuse, 
release, remote : over and over again, 
e.xtrernely, as in ledoubtalle, rejoice, research ; 
and expressing the reverse or negative 
(like as in reprove, tcsigt:, reveal. 

A hyphen is usual when the second element 
begins with r, as in rc-eitler, or when it is 
ii.-cd in its literal sense, and rc- has the 
force of again, as in re-mark to mark over 
again, as distinguished from remark to 
obser\e. .As the number of compounds 
with re-, is very large, many of those whose 
meaning is obvious, a.s reaccuse, rebury, 
teclose, reconfirm, have been omitted. In 
Datin the form red- was used for re- before 
a vowel. See red- 

reabsorb (re ab sorb'), v.t. To take 
ill again by ab^orIltion. (F. absorber de 
no’.ix eau.) 

.A sponge absorbs or takes in as much 
water as it can hold and after Ixiing squeeze-d 
is ready to reabsorb or suck up more water. 
In a figurative sen.sc we may say that during 
the reign of Henry 11 (115.5-80) the King's 
Court reabsorlvd niiicli of the judicial jiower 
irranted to the Church C.oiirt.s by his pre- 
(Ueessor.s. 'I'lie p.-esress of talcing in ag.ain 
something that has jireviously been emitted 
is reahsorption (re ah sPrfi' shun, 1:,). 

■A house tiiat has iiaJ its roof blown oti 
in a gale, is able to reaccommodate (rc 
.1 k'lni' d <lat, : ..'.) or house people again v.-hen 
tli" rtx-i! has been replaced. In certain 
.‘south .•Atneric.an Kepubhc'. a revolution is 
.1 frequent i>ccurrence. .ind the inii.abitants 
have c<«n(inu;iily to re.acconimoilate or 
adapt thcin.-e.dvi-s to new forms of govem- 
nietit. 

reach (ri-ch). •. .t. To stretch out; 
•o exti'ud ; ti) stretch as f.ar as ; to attain 
to ; to .irrive at ; to sucewd m .attecting 
or im’ucucitig ; to get or give with t'.ie hand ; 
to deliver, t.j. "lo e.xtetid the .crm ; to 
ir.'d.e etiorts to attain to .ati object ; to 
■ttetch out or extuid in time or space, 
n. The p:.v.i,r of re.aching ; the 



Reach. — Reachinc for the Cup of Tantalus. 
From the paiotinir hr Sir E. J. PoTnlcr, P.R.A, 


range of the hand or arm : extent ; power ; 
capacity ; compass ; a straight stretch of 
river between two Iicnds ; tlie part of a 
canal between twolocfe. (F. te'ndrc, elendre, 
deployer, atteindrc, panenir a, arriver d, 
prendre, passer; s'efforccr d'attetndrc, 
s'etendre , portcc, elcnduc, pouvoir, capacile, 
atteinte, bzej.) 

AA'c may have to stand on tip-toe to reach 
the top shelf of a cujilxjard. It may hapficn 
that a traveller reaches his destination and 
there news reaches him that he mu.st return 
at once. Sometimes when a man reaches 
middle-agc he ceases 
to l>e ambitious, but 
Disraeli was si.xtt- 
t hree when he reached 
the premiership. 
AA'hen Julius Cac.-ar 
died in q.; it.c.. tlie 
R Oman F m p i r e 
reacherl f.rom the 
.Atlantic to the 
Kuphnites. 

.-A long reach of 
arm is useful to a 
bo.xcr. .A fg.ooo 
motor-c,ir is beyond 
the reach of a man 
In war, an object 
out of re.acli of the eye may lx; within 
reach of gunfire, AA'indsor is' situated on 
one of the middle reaches of the Thames. 

One who or that which reaches i.s a 
readier (rCdi' C-r. n.). .-Anything that can 
lie reached is reachable (rCch' Vibi. ad;.). 
Ready-made suits are sometimes c.i!!c'J 



R«*ch.— A barxe 

ccleriaz m rrjicSj. 

caniinix £zoo a year. 
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REACQUIRfi 


READ 


reach-me-downs [n.pl.) or reach-me-down 
(adj.) clothes, because they are reached 
from the shelf and passed to the customer. 

M.E. rechen, A.-S. rdec(e)an to reach, stretch 
out, extend ; cp. Dutch reiken, G. reichen. Syn. ; 
V. Extend, stretch. 


(re ak' tiv li, adv.) by the shock of the cold 
water and shows reactivity {re ak tiv' i ti, 
«.) or response to the stimulus. 

read (red), v.(. To see and understand 
the meaning of (signs, letters, etc.) ; to 
reproduce (signs, letters, words, etc.) vocally 


reacquire (re a kwir'), vj. To acquire or instrumentally ; to discover by observa 


(F, regagney.) 


tion ; to interpret ; to see through ; to 


An Englishman who lives permanently learn or find out by reading ; to indicate or 
in a foreign country loses his English register, v.i. To follow or interpret the 
domicile and pays taxes in tbe countr)' where meaning of a written passage or hook ; 
he is resident. On returning to England to to, pronounce written or printed matter 
live, he reacquires an English domicile aloud ; to study ; to produce a certain 
and is taxed according to English law. impression when uttered or perused, n. An 

react (re akt'), v.t. To act as the result of reading, p.l. and p.p.read (md). [V. 

of something which excites or urges to lire, faire la lecture de, dechtjfyer, tnierpreicr . 
action ; to act reciprocally; to move or d haute voix, itudier : lecture.) 

As soon as children can read, they read 


act in a reverse direction ; in chemistry. As soon as children can read, they read 
to produce activity ; in physics, to exert story books. It is useful to be able to read 

an equal and opposite force to that exerted music at sight. To read for an examination 

by another body. v.t. (re akt'). To act is to study seriously for it. 
again. (F. riagir ; repre- We can usually read a 


senter de nouveau.) 

It is an economic law 
that supply and demand 
react on each other. 
When, for example, an 
article becomes fashion- 
able, the supply is probably 
insufficient to meet the 
demand. Soon the manu- 
facturers produce a large 
quantity ; these are then 
shown in the shops and 
produce an increased 
demand from those people 
whose desire for the article 
was created by seeing it 
displayed. 

Acids react chemically 
on metals, and in physics 
we learn that if a book 
is pressed down on a table 
the table presses up against 
the book with an equal 
force. 







Read. — An efithusiatlic book lover read- 
iDS one of bis /avoun'le volume* at tbe 
window of hi* library. 


is to study seriously for it. 

We can usually read a 

B man’s character by obseiv- 
ing his actions, A states- 
man can read the signs of 
the times. A fortune-teller 
pretends to read the future, 
but often if we read hn 
predictions we see that it 
IS possible to read any 
number of meanings mw 

them. A speedometer reads 

or indicates tbe rate » 
which a motor - car ' 

Most people like- a good 
read, or spell 

. day's work. An entertain- 
ing book is good reach g- 
We usually take a' reatjmo 
from the barometer before 
setting out for a t? 

= book lover read- COUntry WUlk. 
lie volume* Bt tbe An author 

[.library. a reading oi 

poems or plays to his Wends, nwte 


T irr;- 


All responsive or reciprocal action is poems or plays to his inenus. 

reaction (re ak' shun, «.), An explosion is various readings or forms oi tne 

a chemical reaction. We blink our eyes as a some old manuscripts, as for ms ‘ 
reaction to a strong light. In politics old Anglo-Saxori « 


reacrion ro a strong ngut. tn pontios uiu . .p-ainirs nr 

reaction means a movement towards the commentators oner tlinerent ‘ 

reversal of the existing state of affairs, interpretations of the events rcco • 

After the period of Puritan government ^ Parliamentary Bill has to un b 

in England (1649-60) there came a period three readings before it becomes law. 

of reaction, when people went to the other fj^st reading («.) is the formal introuu 
extreme and gave themselves up to pleasure . the second reading («.) is the 
and gaiety. cussion, and the third reading v'd,. 

After a revolution there is usually a final acceptance of the measure ' 

reactionary (r6 iik' shun a ri, adj.) or alterations that have been macic. I 

reactionist (re ak' shun ist, adj.) movement. A reading (adj.) child ,;n„,i,ooks 

One who desires a return to the old order of interesting books, the ‘ ° gt 

of things is called a reactionary («.) or a (n.pl.) out of which boys S' 

reactionist («.). Tliese names arc often school are frequently composed 01 

applied to those who oppose progress. from great authors. Such , ‘ f 


reactionist (re ak' shun ist, adj.) movement. A reading (adj.) child ,;n„,i,ooks 

One who desires a return to the old order of interesting books, the ‘ ° gt 

of things is called a reactionary («.) or a (n.pl.) out of which boys S' . 

reactionist («.). Tliese names arc often school are frequently composed 01 
applied to those who oppose progress. from great authors. Such ‘ f 


applied to tliose who oppose progress. irom grear auinuis. ouv.. "''-r, > i^,jnc 

The feeling of warmth that comes to us able (red' fibl, n.). that is, capanic 
after a cold bath is reactive (re ak' tiv, read with pleasure. They jj.!, 

ad/.). Our circulation is affected reactively deal of their readability frCd a on 
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READDRESS 


READY 


or readableness (red' abl nes, «.), to the fact 
that they arc printed readably (red' ab li, 
adi'.), that is, in clear, bold type with interest- 
ing illustrations. 

Anyone who reads is a reader (red' Or, «.). 
A printer’s reader, or corrector of the Press, 
is one who reads and makes the necessary' 
corrections in the first proofs of printed 
matter. A publisher’s reader reads manu- 
scripts submitted to a publisher and gives 
an opinion on their suitability for publication. 
In the Church of England, a lay reader is 
sometimes appointed to assist a parish 
clergyman. He reads. the lessons or other 
portions of the church service, or may 
officiate at a shortened form of service when 
the clergyman is not available. 

At some Universities and in the Inns of 
Court, certain lecturers arc known as readers 
and their office as a readership («.). Some- 
times a reading-book is also known as a reader. 

A room in a library 

or club provided with i" — - t-:; --- 

Irooks and papers is 5] .j' A 

a reading-room {«.). *'•. 

A reading desk («.) is a • 

supi>ort for a liook. ^ 

The Icctcm in a church 

is often so called. ''•f 

A clergyman reads -i f . 

himself in when he 

publicly reads the j' 

Thirtv-'Nine Articles t — 


To readjust (re ad just', v.i.) anything is to 
adjust or arrange it afresh. Our youthful 
opinions undergo readjustment (re ad just' 
ment, »i.) as we get older. To readmit (re- 
ad mit', v.t.) a person is to let him in again. 
\Vc arc usually allowed readmission (re ad 
mish' un, n.), or readmittance (re ad mit' 
ans, 11 .), to a theatre if we have left it during 
an interval. To readopt (re a dopt', v.l.) a 
theory' is to adopt or accept it again. To 
readom (re a dbrn', v.i.) something is to 
adorn or decorate it anew. 

ready (red' i), adj. Fully prepared ; fit 
for use ; willing ; quick , prompt ; handy. 
adv. Beforehand ; in a state of preparedness. 
n. The position in which a rifle is held before 
being brought to the shoulder. (F. ptrl. 
propre, vif, prompt d, sous la main, commode : 
d ravance, tout arm^ ; enjouc.) 

\\c sometimes feel ready' for a meal,- 
that is. eager to cat it, before it is ready, 
or prepared, for us. 

... Lazy' people are often 

, ; r- "t' ready' with excuses, 

t *^*’^*- is, quick in invent- 

■■ A'v in? them. The ready- 
L V- • ' speaker is able to 
speak on a subject ofT- 
‘ hand. A ready writer 
M’/’'' writes with little 

A j mental effort. When 

'’cry tired we say’ wc 
•'tre ready' to drop, or 


tr-*- ■■■ ?r: 'j/'"' ^ 


man is read out of j \ £% 

a scKii-ty when he is [ ■- 

e.xpclk-d by the formal p 

reading of the sentence ^ 

inflicted on him. Wc f 

read between the ' *' 

lines when we under- F«d;ni-rooiTi. — A po 

, , . ,1 , »encr*l re»dini-rooTO of 

Stand something that is W»«hinri 

not actually- expre.ssed. 

Coiumnn Tetil M F. rednt, A.-S. rdedar. to 
ro-.m-.e!, dHccm. re.ad , cp, Dutch radcr,, G. rater.. 

O. Norse r.itlt.J, Goth -reJ.ir '. pethap.s akm to 
}.. lAf {;>.[>. fii/.-M) to tfiuik. ■V-'c nddie. Sv.v .e 
D'cipfur.mtrqircl.perccive.pcnise. render, study 
readdress (rC- a dre.s'). v.t. To put a 
lu-iv addrcs.s on. (F. adresser de f.auvcau.) 

When a jx-rson has left the house to which 
lett'-rs have Ix-eij sent to him, it is necessary 
to naddress them to his new tilace of 


level with his waist, 
the muzzle pointing 
; j forwards. One stand- 


RcAdinc'room. ~ A portion of ihe mfcrnJficcnl 
ccneral re»dint«room of the Ltbrarr of Concre«i At 
\VA«hincton« 11^. A. 


to naddre.ss them to his new place of 
residence. 

reader (r-Al'erj. For this word, reading, 

t'fr , .-.'-I- urdrr re.id. 

readily (rod' i li}. For this word and 
rcadinf-5.5 ur. irr re.ady. 

readjoura fri" ad jCrii'l. v.t. To .ailjourn 
.ir.dn. U'- au'iirr.er de iv'Ui e.f.t, re.ijsuiii'r.) 

It m.iy lx- -.'e - iry to rradjoiini a meeting 
tJi.vt h.as ;dre;-.dy i-ex-n [io.,tfvi:;ed c.'ice. 
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pL] forwards. One stand- 
i- '■'"in the position is 
said to be standing at 
^*1 '-''v the ready. 

\l£ HTw When visitors are 

expected, wc have to 
1 13 . A. make ready-, that is. 

prepare to receive them. 
^tost children, and many grown-ups, wc.ar 
ready-made (adJ.) suits and dre.ssc.s. which 
means clothes made in stock sizes ready for 
anyone to buy, as opposed to clothc.s made 
to order after measiiremcnt. Wc may b-.: 
said to take our ideas ready-made if we 
acccpl the opinions of others w'ihoiit thinking 
for ourselves. 

One has to pay ready money (ti.). that is, 
actual c.as!i at the time, wiieti liuying a 
railw.ay ticket. At most big stores "rcady- 
moncy {adj.) sale.s .are the rule. 

Jf.uiy p'jopie find .a ready reckoner (»:.) 
very useful. This cont.ain.s .a list of different 
values or quantities niuhiidied by different 
miniix-r.s. .and from it we may- .set- in .a moment 
••vh.at so many things co l at so much c-ach. 
or how much' a jx-rson should l>e paid for so 
many hours’ work at so much an hour’ 




BEAFFIRM 


REALISM 


The ready-witted {adj.) person is quick at 
making a telling reply or doing the right 
thing. His ideas come to him readily (red' 
i li, adv.), that is, easily. The quality or 
condition of- being ready in any sense is 
readiness (red' i ncs, n.). Readiness for action 
is a state of being prepared to act, when 
everything needed is in readiness, that is, 
in proper condition and ready to hand. 
The obliging person shows readiness, in the 
sense of willingness, to help other people. 

M.E. redi, probably formed fay adding suffix -y 
to A.-S. {ge)rdede prepared for riding ; cp. Dutch 
gereed, bereid, G. beyeit ready, from reiten to ride, 
O. Norse gycUh-r, Goth, garaid-s. See ride. 
Syn. : adj. Apt, arranged, dexterous, disposed, 
inclined. Ant. : adj. Clumsy, disinclined, slow, 
unready, unwilling. 

reafiirm (re a ferm'), v.t. To affirm again. 
(F. rdaffirmer.) 

If eiectors re-elect their representative 
they may be said . to reaffirm, or make 
reaffirmation (re af er ma' shun, n.) of, their 
previous choice. To reafforest (re a for' est, 
v.t.) land is to turn it into woodland again. 
The process is called reafforestation (re a 
for es ta' shfin, n.). A reagent (re a' jent, «.) 
is a substance used chemically to detect the 
presence of other substances in a compound. 
Any natural force that reacts is also, so 
called. This reactive power is reagency (re 
a' i^n si, «.). A reaggravation (re ag ra 
va' shun, n.) is the final warning to repent 
given to Roman Catholics before their 
e.xcommunication. 

real [i] (re' al), adj. Actually existing ; 
not imaginary or theoretical ; true ; genuine ; 
consisting of immovable things ; having an 
absolute and independent existence. (F, 
re’el, acluel, vrai, veritable, immeuble.) 

Things that we can see and touch we know 
to be real. A shilling and a half-crown are 
real money, as coins of those denominations 
do actually change hands, but a guinea is 
money of account only, that is, it is used for 
reckoning but is not now actually coined. 

Many story writers have pictured the 
planet Mars as being inhabited by strange 
beings, but the real truth will no doubt remain 
hidden from us for many years to come. 
When we speak of the real, we mean that 
which actually exists, as opposed to the 
ideal, rvhich exists only in the imagination. 

Characters in folk-stories and myths are 
fictitious, that is, they never really (re' al li, 
adv.), or actually, existed. We sometimes 
use the word really by itself, in the sense of 
positively, to give emphasis to a previous 
statement. 

Immovable property, such as houses and 
land, is called real estate (u.) by lawyers. 
The doctrine of the Real Presence («.) 
teaches that Christ is actually, present in the 
Mass or Eucharist. The question of the 
realness (re' rll nes. n.) of His Presence has 
been .a great cause of dispute between the 
various Christian bodies. 

O.F. reel, from L.L, reShs connected with an 


actual thing [res). Syn. : Absolute, actual, 
positive, substantial. Ant. ; Ideal, imaginar)', 
unreal, virtual. 

real [2] (re' al ; ra' al), n. A small silver 
coin and money of account, used in Spanish- 
speaking countries, pi. reals (re' alz) and 
reales (ra a' lez). (F. rial.) 

A real, worth about sixpence farthing in 
English money, is .still used as currency in 
some parts of South America. The Spanish 
real, worth about ttvopence halfpenny, was 
the quarter peseta. This has not been 
coined since 1868. 

Span. = royal, from-L. regdlis. 

realgar (re al' gar), n. A sulphide of 
arsenic. (F. rialgar.) 

Realgar is an orange-red resinous-looking 
substance found in the earth. Because of its 
colour it is also known as red orpiment or 
red arsenic. It is used in the manufacture 
of fireworks, and occasionally as a painters 
pigment. 

F., from Span, rejalgar, from Arabic rahj el 
gliar powder of the cave or mine. 

realism (re'al izm), k. In philosophy, the 
belief that objects perceived by our senses 
are real things . and are separate from us, 
also the belief that general ideas exist inde- 
pendently of our conception and expression 
of them ; the principle of regarding things as 
they are ; practical unsentimental views or 
conduct ; in art and literature, true to nature, 
close adherence to facts. (F. rdalisme.) 



The Schoolmen of the .Middle Ages stynj 
a great deal of their time arguing as to 
nature of things and ideas. The old P" , 
Sophie doctrine of realism, which was '’PP® , 
to that of nominalism, laid it down Ibat 
universal or general idea of a nuitcnal ' 
such as a bed, liad as rcid an e.xi.slcnce as 
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particular beds, which were but copies of the 
idcal. 

In more inoflcm philosophy, realism is the 
(lo-itrine that the matenai objects that we 
see around us do in fact exist, and arc not 
merely *apjvjaranccs created by our senses. 
It is safe to say that the ordinary' person 
is a realist (re' :il ist, ».), or one that 
Ixilievcs in the separate e.xistencc of things 
around him. 

In art or literature a realist strives to give 
a picture of things as they are in all their 
detail. His pictures or writings arc realistic 
(re a lis' tik, aclj.), that is, his characters 
seem like living jxirsons ; his landscapes or 
descriptions bring real scenes before us. 
He writes or paints realistically (re a list' ik 
al li, adv.). 

I'rom rea/ and -ism, suffix of theory’ or doctrine 
Ant, . Idealism, nominalism. 

reality (r6 Td' i ti). >i. The quality of being 
real ; actual existence ; truth ; fact ; that 
which is real and not imaginary. (F. r£alU£. 
vcritf, fml, aclualit£.) 

Durwj^^ the h/lccxith century’ ,great move- 
ments, which we call the Renaissance and 
the Rerival of Learning, spread over Europe, 
and aroused in men's minds a thirst for the 
knowledge they had so long neglected. They 
were no longer content to believe everything 
they were told, but were determined to 
discover the tnith and to come face to face 
nith reality. One of the results of this 
passion for inquiring into hitherto accepted 
ideas was the Protestant Reformation. 

I'. raiht£, from b.L. iciilitCti (acc. -ai.'-fiiii 
Sre rc.il. SvN. ; Actu.ahty. i ntity. f.ict. truth. 
.Asr. ; Error fall.icy. nonentity. 

realize (re' a liz), v.t. To make real ; 
to understand clearly ; to turn into money 
(F, I'ffrcliirr, hifii comprrudrr. r£ahset 

In 1720 a trading coinjiany, known as the 
South Sea Company, was paying good divi- 
fiends to tlu'se who held its shares. The 
directors, hoping to increase the profits, then 
le-o’ivtfl to take over the National Debt, 
uhich at that time amounted to /32.ooo,ooo, 
They persuaded jK’OpIe to exchange their 
government stock for South Sea shares, and 
'o anxious was cverylx>dv to obtain these 
sh.tres that /i.ooo was bit! for a fioo share. 

few people made their fortunes, hut the 
investors gradually realized that the company 
eoulil not afford to pay interest on it.s huge 
capital. This realization (re a li za' slnin, u.) 
ui.ide many hokh-rs .inxioiis tore.ihze, or ‘ell. 
tlic-.r .‘hares. Prices caiii’.' Imnbhiig down, and 
Very i.'sin they found th.it their sh.ires were 
not rcalir.ablc (re'.'i li.- abl. ttdj .). 

f'lorn f .iTvl .1.-.' !)rim; into .a crriam con- 
■l:iu';',. Sv.s. : .\pi>rrcj ite cauccivc dis'ieni 

really (re' a! lii, ii.fe. In f.ict, S'f utvio 

.'e.tl ri. 

realm tirlrnl, u. langdom : a driuiain ; 
.1 rrg-.au ; .a splwro. (I'. .line', d.-emirz 


When the World War broke out in 1914, 
Parliament passed a measure called the 
Defence of the Realm .Act. which imposed 
all sorts of restrictions, the object of which 
was to Safeguard the realm Many of the 
regulations made for the defence of the rc.alm, 
such as the one ivhich said that shops must 
close at eight p.m., became a permanent 
part of the law of the land. Wc may use 
the word realm in the sense of domain or 
sphere, as when we say of a man that his 
studies Cover the whole realm of chemistry. 

M.E. ffalmc, roialwc, O F reattme, roialme 
■mrn assumed L.L. resditmcit kingdom, from 
L. regSlis royal. Syn. : Sphere, state, territory. 



ke»lm,--Se»-clcphaoU ailcpp in ihe realm of ice 
and anew. 


realty (re' al ti), n. Immovable propertv. 
(F. bteni. tiiiiiicubks.) 

A l.-iwyer speaks of propertv in houses or 
and as 'realty 
Sc- reality 

ream [i] (rCm), n. A quantity of paper in 
sheets. (!•'. raiiic.) 

Nomiiially a ream ol paper is twenty 
quires, <>r four hundred and eighty sheets, 
but It uiiually contains rather more to allow 
for waste. A printer's ream (11.) is twenty-one 
and a half quires, or five hundred and 
sixteen sheets. 

•M.E. O F. rii.'iiic. Sp.an. rfsrna. (rom 

'irabic ri;rr(j bundle (of paper) 

ream [2] (rCm). e.f. To enlarge (a hole 
:n metal) ; to enlarge the bore of a gun; to 
open (a seam between ;i ship's planks) for 
caulking. (F. a!£s-:r.) 

Mechanics may bore a bole with a drill 
which le.ave.s it a little under size. They then 
open it out to the exact size needed with a 
In')) called a reamer (ri-m' er u.). This has 
a numb' r of ihitmgs running from end to end. 
each wit); n sluirp cutting edge that scr.apcs 
•'way the metal as the torj! is turned. 

ry'Sfir; i(> mrd;e rt/orn frtiu:} ; cp. (h 
-.i-itf't; :<•, r( move, from r.iioi: T'y/m, S’-/- rocim. 

reanimate ire an' i m.lt), i-.t. To restore 
!i> h!e ; to revive the sjiiri; of ; to encourage. 
(F. rat'::/r, rec erriigrr,) 
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It is not possible to reanimate a dead person 
or a dead flower, but lost causes can be re- 
animated, and a boat-race has often been 
won through reanimation (re an i ma' shun. 
It.), or reheartening, of the crew. To reannex 
(re a neks', v.f.) is to annex again. After the 
South African War (1899-1902) Great Britain 
made a reannexation (re an eks a' shun, tt.) of 
the Transvaal, which had been restored to the 
Boers in 1881, after its annexation in 1877, 

reap (rep), v.t. To cut with a sickle, scythe, 
or machine ; to gather in (the harvest) ; 
to receive as a return, for work or deeds. 
v.t. To do reaping. (F. faucher, moissomier, 
cueillir, gagner ; faire la rdcolte.) 

The pupil who studies hard reaps his 
reward when he wins a prize or scholarship. 
But we may reap evil things as well as good. 
The prophet Hosea, writing of the ungodly, 
says ; “ they have sown the wind, and- they 
shall reap the whirlwind ” (Hosea viii, .*7), 
that is, evil deeds shall bring evil rewards. 

When' we sjieak of a . .... ' , . 

reaper (fep' er,' n.), we - f' ' 
often mean a reaping- 
machine («.), which cuts 
the com and binds it into 
sheaves. ■ If a crop has 
been flattened by wind and 
rain it may have to be cut 
by a reaper, that is, one 
who reaps with an old- 
fa. shioned reaping-hook 
(«.), or sickle. 

A.-S. repan, also rlpan. 

Tlie connexion of supposed 
cognate forms in other 
languages is considered doubt- 
ful. Syn. : Gather, harvest. 

Ant. : Plant, sow. 

reapparel (re a par' 
el), v.t. To clothe again. 

(F. rhabiller.) 

After bathing we have 
to reapparel ourselves be- 
fore we can reappear (re a 
per', v.i.), that is, appear 
again, in public. The re- 
appearance (re a per' ans. 
n.), or the appearing again, 
of the sun above the 
horizon in the morning 
is called sunrise. We reapply (re a pli', 
v.t.), that is, apply again, polish to our 
boots every time we clean them. The act 
of reapplying makes one a reapplier (re a 
pli' cr, n.) and is itself a reapplication (re ap 
li ka' shun, «.). 

The shareholders of a company usually 
reappoint (re a point', v.t.), that i.s, appoint 
again, some directors every year, the 
reappointment (re a point' ment, n.), or act 
of reappointing, taking place at a general 
meeting of shareholders. 

When fishing-boats return to port they 
reapproach (re a proch', v.t.) land, that is, 
they approach it again. 


d • -.%• Sf.l 

-iff- 


rear [i] (rer), v.t: To raise ; to set up or 
upright ; to build'; to bring up (children or 
animals) ; to cultivate, v.i. To stand on the 
hind legs. (F. Mever; dresser, cultiver; se 
cabrer.) ' , 

Nations rear monuments in- honour of their 
great men or of great events. The Nelson 
Column, in Trafalgar Square, London, and 
the Arc de Triomphe, in Paris, are examples. 
Weakly young animals have sometimes to be 
reared by hand, which’ means fed and 
brought up by hand. 

A rearer (rer' er, n.) is one who or that 
which rears in the various senses of the verb. 
We speak of a rearer of prize 'dattle. The 
heated chamber in ivhich chickens hatched 
in an incubator are kept for some time is 
called a rearer, and so is a horse that rears or 
has a habit of rearing. 

■A.-S. raeran to raise, rear, for riiesan,. causal 
of rfsan to rise. See raise. Syn. : Elevate, erect, 
establish, lift, train. x*ear [2] (rer), «. The 
back or back part of a 
thing; the hindmost part; 
a place or space at or 
towards the- back. ndj. 
Relating to the rear ; 
situated at the back, 
hindmost. (F. derneti- 
arricre-traiii, arrihe; 
derritre, de fond, derMCf] 
This word is common m 
military and naval kto- 
guage, but in ordinao 
speech back is perhaps 
more usual. 

. In the British Navy a 
rear-admiral («•) is an 
officer holding the ranK 
ne.xt below that of vice- 
admiral. The rank corres- 
of major- 




•a-: 


’“f-i r 

■ ponds to that of r 

' S'":', tfk' general in the army. 

The inner arch of a 


.V --" 


■JtL. 




Keaper, — acuSptured fisure of a 
reaper reatmc after be bas finished bis 
reapioe* It is tbe work of Paul Way*' 
land Bartlett, the American, sculptor. 


a door- 

opening or window-opening 
when of different size 0 
form from that of the nntc 
arch, is called a rear-ar 
(«.), or rere-arch, and a 
rear-vault («■). '' 

vault is the space hcbvc^ 
tlie outer and inner la 
of an arched window or door. 

The rear-guard («.). or after-guard, 
armj. is a body of troops entrusted v it 
duty of defending the rear, especiallv d n 
a retreat, when a rear-guard (adj.) action . 
have to be fought. 'That rank or line ■ 
body of troops which is rearmost (rer ” • 

adj.), that is, nearest the rear, is its rcar-r 
{«.), or rear-IIne («.). , 

The rearward (rer' wdrd, >1.) ‘ 

means the rear or the rearward (adj.) “O 1 ■ 
those at or near the rear. Panic-stri > 
soldiers run rearward (adv.) or rearw 
(rer' wardz, adv.), which means towards 
rear. 
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Shortfiicd form of arrcar. M.E. icrc, afcrc with reason. This word also means governed 

(adv.). from O.F. {a]r'.erc. from I,, ad. to and by reason, sound or sensible, moderate in 

backwards. See arrcar and re-. Sy.n'. ; «. opinions, demands, price, size, etc. .-V reason ■ 

Hack. stem. od;. Aft, back, hind Ant •. ii.lTOnt. alrlc charge is a moderate charge — a figure 

head, van. odj. bore, front, Icadi^ that no reasonable or thinking person will 

reargiio (re ar gii). v.t. To argue or object to paying. Reasonableness (re' zijn 

fh.scuss afrc.ih. (F. lediscii/cr.) j jg j-be qualitv or fact of beinv: 

When two sides m a law-suit reargue the reasonable, and to act reasonably (re' zon 
case, the (hscussion IS a reargument (re atfv.) is to act in a reasonable wav, 

ar gu inent, ti.). brom time to time the Bv reason of means on account of, or bccainso 
governrnents of countries rearm (re arm . If a statement cannot be rcasonablv 

t'.f.) their armies, that is. provide them with denied or doubted, we may say that it 
new and imjirovcd weapons. Rearm also gtands to reason. 

means simply to arm again. M.E. resoun, O.F. raisun, rrson, from L. ratio. 

roarraxige (re a ranj'). e.f. To arrange in (acc, -dit-ein) reckoning, reason, from rert (p.p. 
a different order or way, (F. 
atrai!f;er dc iiouvcau.) 

Gardens become more interest- 
ing if the flowers in them arc 
rearranged from year to year. 

Each new arrangement is a 
re.Trrangement (re a ranj'mOnt. 

«.). and the actual process ol 
changing the beds is also re- 
arrangement. 

roar-rank (rer' rang!:). For 
tliis word, rearward, etc., see 
under rear [a], 

roascond (re a send'), v.t. and 
/. To a,scend again. (F. rcinoiilcr.) 

The aeroplanes which ply on 
ainvays descend with passengers 
and fcascend with fresh loads. 

We reasceiid tlic stairs in our 
home as often as we go down 
them. Tlie art of re.i.scending is 
reascension (re .i sen' shun, ii.). 



reason (re' zdn), it. Cause *^.'**'’.'’•7“, 
or ground ; justification , jiower i" ' « ” 

of esplaiiiiiig ; the mental faculty aiul 
process of drawing conclusions ; good sense ■ 
sanity ; moderation, c.i. To use one’s intel- 
ligence for forming conclusions ; to think in 
a connected or logical way ; to use argument 
with a view to influencing opinions or con- 
duct. v.t. To )KTSunde or dissuade by 
aiguing ; to amuige. o.xpress. or think of (a 
Mibjecl) lo.gically. (F. laisoit. ban sens. 
iu:;eii:nit sain . ratsonner; de'lialtre.) 

Some people are so olrstmate that, however 
liarrl we may try to rca,soii them out of a 
f Hilisli course of action, thev will not listen 
to tea'-on. In ONaimnation papers we are 
often a.sked to state our reasons for a certain 
answer. 

Reason distmgtnsbe-, man from the lower 
animals. It isdoubtful wliethi-r they have the 
gift .at all ; most of them are rcasonlc-ss (re’ 
Z'>n l‘ i. ii.fr.'l. and it they [xw-e.-s any powers 
of rt.asoning (rC-' rfin mg. n 1 atxj'.it. or 
drawing i (.inclusion^ from, what th.gv oho-rve. 
thi--.- jviwcTN c.annot lx- cnmp.ircd with human 
•o.o.in. It is. th'-:efo:e. ^.tfe to -ay that 
i-.i.'.n js the or.Iy reasoner (re’ r6n vr. u.), the 
' anini.i! th.it rv-w-ms. 

To s.'.v tii.if ni.an r-- a reason.able (rC-' zon 
W h ii.i'i.i cre.itnre is to siv th.rt he is endowed 


Heaton. — A phiiotopber in deep Ihoutbl. reatonina out a problem 
in the book before him. From Ihc paintine by W. Pare Rowe. 


iiifiis) to calciifate. think. Sys . i:. Caii.se. 

common sense, ground, intellect, motive. e 
Argue, debate, think. Ant. ; ji Unreason 
reassemble (rC- a sem' hi) v.t. To 
collect or put together again, im. To 

come together again. (F. rasseinbicr. 

riUinir . se rasscinbler.) 

A mechanic reassembles the parts of a 
machine which he has taken to pieces. 

Parliament rcn.'-scrnhics-aftcr a reces.s. 

If a claim is rofu.scd when put forward 
for the first time, one may need to reassert 
(re a sert' v.t.) it. that is. assert it again. 
The act of doing so i.s reassertion (re a ser' 
shun. At intervals the authorities 

reassess (re a ses'. v.t.). that i.s. make a 
reassessment (re a ses' mC-nt, or frc.sh 
as-e.ssmont. of properties in a district, for 
the purpo-e of levviiig rates. 

If .-X and 15 a.sr,!gn back to C a property 
that C had already assigned to them, tlicv 
reassign Ire a sin', v.f.) it to him. and the 
act of so doing is the reassignment frO a sin' 
merit, ji.) of it. 

In time of danger cliccnng word.s help 
to reassure (rC- .’i shoor', v.t.) timid people, 
that ss, to rcstom them to confidence. 
To rcassun* or reinsure property against 
iossme.in.stop.TSJo.'! the ri.sk of it.s*i.n=:;i,'.-i;ice 
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to another insurer. The act of reassuring 
in either sense is reassurance (re a shoor' 
ans, n.), and the person who reassures is a 
reassurer {re a shoor' er, n.). Words are 
reassuring (re a shoor' ing, adj.) if they affect 
people reassuringly (re a shoor' ing li, adv.), 
that is, in a manner which gives them fresh 
confidence or courage. 

reata (re a' ta), n. A noose ; a lasso 
or lariat. See lariat, lasso. (F. lasso). 

Span. = rope, ultimately from L. rc- again, 
back, aptare to fit. 

reattacti (re a tach'), v.t. To attach 
again. (F. rattacher, rehery.) 

If an aerial breaks loose from its mast, 
it needs reattachment (re a tach' ment, «.), 
that is, fastening on again. A high-jumper 
cannot always reattain (re a tan', v.t.), 
or reach again, the height he jumped on a 
previous occasion. The reattainment (re a 
tan' ment, n.), that is, the act of attaining 
it once more, may prove impossible, however 
often he may reattempt (re a tempt', v.t.) 
the feat, or make a renewed attempt, to 
perform it. 

Reaumur (ra 6 mur), adj. Indicating or 
relating to the ther- 
mometer scale in- 
vented in 1731, by 
the French scientist, 

Rene Antoine de 
Reaumur (1683- 
^757)- (F- y^atimur.) 

In the Reaumur 
scale, usually abbre- 
viated R., the inter- 
val between freezing- 
point and boiling- 
point is divided into 
eighty degrees. The 
scale is used in some 
parts of the Conti- 
nent of Europe. 

reave (rev), v.t. 

To take (away or 
from) by force ; to deprive (of) by force. 
v.i. To plunder or ravage. The Scottish 
forms reive (rev) and rieve (rev) are used 
especially of taking goods or cattle by force. 
p.i. and p.p. reaved (revd) and reft (reft). 
(F. arracher, enlever, priver de; ravager.) 

This word is seldom used now, except in 
poetry. A reaver (rev' er, n.) means a 
robber or raider. 

JI.E. reven, A.-S. reafian to deprive, rob, 
from veojaii to break ; cp. Dutch rooven, G. 
rauben, O. Norse raufa ; akin to L. rttmpcre, 
Sansk. lump- to break. See bereave, rob, robe, 
rupture. SVN. : Bereave, ravish, seize, snatch. 

reavouch (re a vouch'), v.t. To avouch 
again ; to maintain or declare again. (F. 
declarer de nouveau.) 

If we drop off to sleep after being called 
in the morning, someone must reawake 
(re a wfik', v.i.) us, that is, awake us again, 
if we do not reawake {v.i.) of ourselves. 

rebab (re' bab). 'Ihis is another form 
of rebeck. See rebcclr. 



'Reaumur. — Rene de 
Reaumur (1683«1757)« 
the French scieotiet. 


rebaptize (re bap tiz'), v.t. To baptize 
a second time ; to give a new name to. 
(F. rehapliser.) 

The rite of rebaptizing is rebaptism, (re 
bap' tizm, n.). Rebaptizer (re bap tiz' er, 
n.) and Rebaptist (re bap' tist, n.) are names 
for a member of the sect of Anabaptists, 
To reharbarize (re bar' ba riz, v.t.) a 
country is to reduce it again to barbarism, 
and reharharization (rS bar _ba ri za' shun, 
n.) is the process of reharbarizing or of being 
rebarbarized. 


rebate [i] (re bat', v. ; re' bat, m), v.i. 
To make a deduction from ; to allow as a 
deduction ; to reduce ; to lessen the effect of. 
n. A deduction from a sum to be paid ; 
"a discount. (F, diminuer, rabaisser: dint- 
inution, rabais, remise.) 

If a man agrees to pay very promptly 
for goods he has ordered a rebate is some- 
times allowed, that is, he does not have to 
pay the full amount. A rebate may also 
be allowed if goods can be proved not to 
come up to sample. The verb is seldom 
used. 

O.F. rebalrc, from re- back, baire to beat, 
baiuere to beat, strike. See abate. Svn. - «. 
Discount, drawback, reduction. ■ 

rebate [2] (re bat'). This is another 
form of rabbet. See rabbet. 

Rebeccaite (rd bek' a it), «. One of the 
.bands of rioters who destroyed toll-gates 
in Wales in the disturbances of i 843 ;;! 4 ' 
The immediate cause of the so-cimea 
Rebecca riots was the heavy charges 
demanded at the toll-gates. Bands of men, 
mostly disguised as women, each ‘ 

leader called " Rebecca,” went about throw- 
ing down the' toll-gates and doing -muen 
damage. They took their name from 1 1 
Rebecca ' of whom we ■ read in fines' 
(xxiv, 60). " And they blessed Rebekali, 

and said iinto her, Thou ^rt our sister, c 
thou the mother of thousands of mnhou , 
and let thy seed possess the gate of tn 
Avhich hate them." Rebeccaism (re bcK 
a izm, 7i.) was put down by force, ana 
grievances of which the Rebcccaitcs co 
plained were remedied. 

rebeck (re'bek), n. Aloud-sounding, rncch 
aeval stringed instrument played 'wth a ' 

Another form is rehab (r6 bab'). (F. W ■) 
The Arabs and also Greek peasants stm 
play the rebeck, which was popular in Eu ] 
during the Middle Ages. There j 

forms, the pear-shaped and the hoat-sh p ■ 
The latter was used by dancing-masters 
down to the nineteenth century. , 

O.F. rebec, Ital. ribeca, ribeba. from An. 
rebdh. ., 

rebel (reb' el, adj. and n. : r6 ■ 
v.) adj. Refusing obedience or 
resistance to authority; 

71. One who refuses obedience to or 
the established government; , 

rc.sents or rcsi.sts control or auUw > 
generally. v.i. To revolt against autfioniv 
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or control ; to feel or show opposition or 
distaste. (F, rchclle, rivoltc ; rcbcUe, 
rcvollt'.; sc rCvoltcr, sc soitlcvcr.) 

This word is used especially of one who 
engaejes in armed resistance to the gov’ern- 
ment to which he owes allegiance. Such a 
course is rebellion (re Ix-l' yon, «.) and one 
who act.s thus is rebellious (re bcl' yus, 
adj.) and acts rebelliously (re bel' yus li. 
adv.). 

We can speak of a disease or an ore that 
offers resistance to treatment, or of curls 
that refuse to be smoothed out, as being 
rebellious. Rebelliousness (re bel' yus nes, 
n.) is the state or quality of being rebellious. 
We sometimes say that a man rebels at 
his circumstances when he is dissatisfied 
with them and shows a rebel-like (adj.) 
attitude. 

1'. Tchclic, from L. rcbcllts one who starts 
w.ar ag.ain (from rc- again, bcllutn war). Verb. 
1'. reheUrr, L. rebcllurc Syn". : adj Insubordin- 
ate. refractors’, seditious, unnily, unsubmissive 
1 ’. Revolt. Ant. : adj. Docile, loyal, manage- 
able. 


reboant (rcb' o ant), adj. Loudly 
rc-sounding or echoing. (F. rctcntissant.) 

This word is used chiefly in poetry. 
Tennyson speaks of reboant whirlwinds. 

L. rcboav.s (acc. -an'.-cm). pres. p. of rehodre, 
from rc- back, again, bodre to cr^' aloud. Syn. : 
Echoing, resounding, reverberating. 

reboil (re boil'), v.t. To boil again. 
(F. faire rcbouillir.) 

If jam refuses to set, or is too liquid, it is 
reboiled. 

The word reborn (rc born', adj.), meaning 
bom again, is used especially of spiritual 
life and also figuratively. 

rebound [i] (re bound'). This is the past 
tense and past participle of rebind. Sec 
rebind. 

rebound [2] (re bound'), v.t. To bound 
back ; to recoil. 11. The act of rebounding ; 
reaction. (F. rebottdtr, rcculcr ; rcbond, rccul.) 

A ball thrown or driven against a wall 
will rebound, and an alert person may catch 
it on the rebound. A practical joke some- 
times rebounds or recoils upon the head of 
its author. 



Rehct'ion. — The besinnint of Ihe rcbellioo hr the American 
colonirlf acalnft Creel Crilain in 1775. 


In Association football, a player 
c.annot be offside when the ball 
rebounds oh an opponent, but 
it is possible for him to be 
offside if it rebounds off the 
framework of the goal. When 
faking a penalty kick, a player 
may not again play the ball 
directly from a rebound off ;i 
goalpost or the cross-bar. In 
Rugby football, if the ball hit.s 
a player elsewhere than on the 
hand or arm and passes in the 
direction of the opponents’ in- 
goal, it is called a rebound, 
'fills riiffcrs from a knock-on, 
for which it is often mi,staken, 
and carries no penalty. .\ fair- 
catch cannot lie made from a 
knock-on. 


rebellow (re Ud' 6). v.i. To Ixillow in 
return : to re-echo loudly, r.t. To repeat 
(a sound) in a bellowing tone. (F. riicjir 
Cl! rcjov.fc , tc'cni’.T, rt'sonner.) 

Cliffs might l>e said to rebellow to the 
^oinvl of breakcr.s striking them, but the 
word is not now in common use. 

Sometimes it is necessary to rebind 
(rc bind' e.f.) a much-used Iviok, th.it is, 
to put a new binding on it. .is it will only 
erow sh.ibbier and sliabbu-r till it li.is lieen 
rebound (re bound', 

.\ rebirth (re Is'rth', it.; is .a second birth, 
m til" Mil " eitb.er of a sjiiritii.d ch.inge 
or of til" rntrtinc- into a new st.ite of 
eNi*!’ nee .ifter Tlic M-eond is also 

• reineani.ition. 

If .-.e. r i- not sarisf!.' 1 th.it -i plate 

! ei-:i bitten into (it, eu.nigh by the 
e !." mii-.t rebite fr" bit', i-.t.) it, th.it is, 
f'.T" It .ee.e.n with ti.C ;.e;d. 


rebuff (re bid'), »i. .\ check ; a snub ; 

.1 repulse, v.l. To give a rebuff to. (F. 
rcbujfadc ; rebuter, rcponsser.) 

.Most of us h.ave been rebuffed at some time 
or other. Perhaps we have offered friend- 
ship, sympathy, or help to someone who 
resented our interest, or iiave made a request 
that has Ixen curtly refused. A football 
team which is defeated ime.vpectcdly may 
Ik; s.aid to meet with a rebuff. 

Ital nb’iji'n (n ) .md iibid/ciir to repulse, cbei 
Ironi II- ■■ = (L. rc- b,-ick .and buj/arc (c\i. E. fiiilji 
to dri\c .aw.ay with words, piiiT, awav with 
(or.tfiiipt. Iniit.ative Sv.s'. . ii Check, dc- 
ni.il. repiibe. sraib e. Reject, rejiel, 'nub. 

rebuild (rC- bild'i. v.l. To build again. 
(F. tccins!! litre . tcb.iftr.) 

.•\part from it.s literal sense of putting 
some structure togetla-r again, this word i-. 
often usi.d figuratively in the sense of 
reconstructing one's hopes, plans, etc. 

SvN. : Rc-mi'.strucl. rc-crect. 




REBUKE 


RECAI-L 


rebuke (re buk'), v.t. To express 
severe blame or strong disapproval of ; 
to scold, n. The act of reprimanding ; 
a reproof. (F. riprimander, reprocher, 
hldmer ; rdprimande.) 

This word is used more in writing than in 
speaking. Anyone in authority over others, 
such as a parent, or an employer, may be 
called upon to administer a rebuke, or to be 
a rebuker (re buk' er, n.). Rudeness in any 
circumstances is rebukable (re buk' abl, 
adj.), or deserving of rebuke, and a parent 
wUl speak rebukingly (re buk' ing li, adv.\ 
to a child who is guilty of it. Sometimes a 
judge will address rebukeful (re biik' ful, 
adj.) words to members of the public in 
court, or frown rebukefully (re buk' ful li, 
adv.) at them and his rebukefulness (re 
buk' ful nes, n.) will act as a warning. 

O.Northem F. rebuker, from re- again, back, and 
bucquer = O.F. biischier, bucher to beat, literally 
to cut back or lop trees, from bugue = F. bAche 
a log. Syn. ; Admonish, censure, reprimand, 
reprove, scold, n. Reprimand, reproof, scolding. 



Hebiike* ■“* John Knox rebukmsr IWAry Queen pf 
Scots. From the paintinc; by Sir William Allan. 


rebus (re' bus), n. A Idnd of picture 
puzzle in which drawings or figures arc used 
to represent words or syllables. (F. rebus.) 

The name Ivanhoe readily lends itself to 
a rebus, as it could be suggested by drawings 
of an eye, a van, and a gardener’s hoe. In 
heraldry a rebus means a device on a coat 
of arms which represents a person’s name or 
motto in such a way. 

L., by means of things, ablative pi. of res thing. 
Or perhaps a satirical representation at a 
carnival dc rebus of current affairs. 

rebut (re but'), v.i. To prove (a state- 
ment, etc.) to be false : to disprove. (F. 
rijutcr.) 


It often happens in a court of Jaw that one 
of the parties is able to prove definitely that 
his opponent is wrong. . If he does so he 
rebuts his adversary’s statement, which 
could be called rebuttable (re biit' abl, adj.) 

. or capable of rebuttal (rd but' al, n.) or — 
to use a rare word — rebutment (re but' ment, 
«.). After the plaintiff in a case has delivered 
his reply to the defence of the defendant, 
the latter may rnake a rejoinder. ■ The 
plaintiff may then make what is called a 
Surrejoinder, and the defendant's reply to 
this is called a rebutter (re but' er, «.). 

In . general use a rebutter of anything 
means that which rebuts it or proves it to 
be wrong. 

O.F. rebouter to drive back, from rc- back, 
bolder to push, thrust ; cp. E. bidt. Svs . : 
Disprove, refute. 

recalcitrant (re kal' si trant), adj. 
Obstinately refusing obedience or resisting 
constraint, w. A recalcitrant person. (F. 
ricalcilranl, insouniis, insubordonne.) 

If a number of persons engaged in a tourn- 
ament agree to abide by certain rules, and 
then one of them gets up and says that be 
objects to the rules and will not on any 
account agree to them, we could caU Fini 
recalcitrant. The recalcitrance (re kal' si 
trans, n.) or recalcitrancy (rd leal' si tran si, 
«.) of one person may prove a great nuisance 
to others. The words recalcitrate (rc kal 
si trat, v.t.), meaning to show recalcitrance, 
and recalcitration (rd kal si tra' shun, «-), 
display of recalcitrance or the fact of being 
recalcitrant, are rarely used now, 

'L. recalcitrans (acc. -Irani-em), iroxa. rccalcp 
Irdre to kick back, from re- back, calcitrure jo 
kick, from cal.x (acc. calo-em) heeL Syx. : naj 
Obstinate, refractory, stubborn. 

recalesce (re ka les'), v.i. To grow hot 
again. (F. se rechauffer.) 

This word is used specially in reference 
to cooling steel, which has the rcmaricable 
quality called recalescence (re ka les enSi 
«.). When steel is heated in a furnace, its 
heat rises steadily to 1340 degrees Fahrenheit, 
then stops rising for a time, and after tna 
goes on rising as before. While it is cooling, 
on the other hand, its heat falls to abou 
1280 degrees Fahrenheit, when rccaJescencc 
takes place, the heat actually rising for a 
time, although the furnace heat is falling. 

L, recalescerc, from re- again, _ and ca’.csceu 
to begin to be hot, inceptive of calirc to bo iiot. 

recall [r] (rd kawlO, v.t. To call or 
summon back ; to bring back to minu , 
to renew or revive ; to revoire or undo, n- 
A summons or signal to return ; the powe 
of revoking or undoing. (F. rappehr, 
renouvcler, raviver, rivoquer ; rappeo 
revocation.) 

An. incident abro.ad may lead a govern- 
ment to recall its ambassador, and an 
unwise move on the part of a general maj 
end in his recall. We try to recall unnss 
that have hajijjened in the past, and tho^e 
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RE- CALL 


RECEIPT 


WL- can recollect are recallable (r<i 
l:awl' abl. *«(/;,), Often we want 
to recall, or nn;-ay, an unkind 
word — we wish it had never 
k-een spoken. Actions it is 
impossible to annul are beyond 
recall. 

Sv.e. : V. Annul, cancel, remember 
revive, revoke. 

ro-call [2] (re kawl'), v.t. and 
j. To call aj'ain. (F. rappeler.) 

If wc fall asleep after we have 
lx;en called in the morning wc 
may have to be re-called. 

recant (re kant'), 
withdraw or renounce 
in a formal or public manner, 
r.t. To renounce opinions or 
beliefs formerly held and ex- 
pressed, especially publicly or 
formally. (F. rciractr.r, dhavoucr : sc dedtre, 
cl'.iiiiter la paliv.odte.) 

Something may occur to make a jxjrson 
chanfie his religious beliefs or political 
opinions. If he is honest, ho thereupon 
recants those opinions, that is, he acknorv- 
Icdges they were mistaken, and such a 
recantation" (rO kfm tfi' shvni, u.) will often 
be made publicly. 

From k. rcr.nv.ture. from re- back, canISrc to 
round, sing. Svn. : Abjure, disavow, retract. 

recapitulate (re ka pit' u lat), n,/. To 
sum up ; to give the substance of ; to 
repeat in a concise way. r.t. To repeat 
concisely what has already Iwen said 
(I', ttcapiluler, r/suiitcr.) 

At the end of a di.«course a speaker may 
r-ay " To recapitidate,” and tlicn give a 
suininaty of the chief points and arguments 
he has advanced. Such a summing up is a 
recapitulation (re k;t pit fi la' shun. «.), 
and his final remarks might l>e c.alled 
recapitulative (re ka jiit' u la tiv. or 

recapitulatory (re ka pit' u ka to n, adi.) 
remarks. 

In biology, wliat is known as the reeapilu 
lation dix;trine i.s the theory th.at the 
tlevelopment of a young creature recapitu- 
kde.s or rejw.ats the development of its 
nice. 

ri-.-.gf’i.'iin.'io, p p of rrC'jp:lt(!'irr, front re- 
f.it.iiit. and c.ipdahmi little hc.ad. ch.ij't' r. sectnui. 
rhr.j'tt r. 

recnplurc (re ka()' churi, n. The act 
(if recoverin'.:, v.t. To capture again : to 



tc.. tivi-r. [V. Tfpns.' 

.M.'.nv lu'ice battk' 


V' 3 - 

), r.t To i 
1, c.spccially - 

1 C manner. - ■* ** •• > j. j 

Recapture. — ^The inhabitant* of a lov^'n on the wettern front 
recaptured from the Germans durine the World War cheenns the 
entry of the Ttetorious troop*. 

the metal, which means to replace carbon 
in it. The recarburizer (re kar' bu riz dr, 
j;.), that is, the rnaterial used for this 
purpose, is spiegeleisen, a compound of 
cnr!x>n and m;mg:inese. This is thrown into 
the molten mass, and recarburization (re 
kar bu ri z/i' shiin, «.), tlic process of recar- 
burizing. is effected very’ quickly. 

To recarry (re kar' i, v.l.) a thing is to 
carry it back to the place where it came from. 
Tlie act of recarrying or the fact of being 
rccarricd, is recarriage (re kar' aj, it.), and 
a person who recarries is a rccarrier (re 
kar' i cr, n.). 

When a large bell craclcs, the only thing 
to be done is to weld it or to recast (re kast', 
v.l.) it, that is, melt it down and cast the 
metal again. We could then call it a 
recast (ii.), which means cither a thing reca.=i 
or an act of recasting. A play is recast 
when it is rewritten in a somewhat different 
form. A row of figures has to lie rectr.st 
or added up again, when there is a mistake 
in the addition. One who recasts is a 
rccaster (rd least' dr. «.). 

recede [1] (re sdd'), r.r. To draw back 
or away ; to Ix; slowly lost to view by 
distance ; to slope backward.s ; to decline 
or fall back in value or character. (F. sc 
t direr, sc peidrc, fuir. baisscr.) 

The sea recedes from the shore, and an 
aeroplane recedes from \-icw. Wc may .sp'jak 
of a prospect, for instance, of becoming rich, 
receding fartlier and farther into the 
background as time passes. A receding 
forehead or chin is one that slop.-s back. 

1- rerejne to go b.iek. from re- b.ack. ciJerc to 
go Svx. ; llfji.irt. slo-pe. Withdniw 

recode '2] (re sC-d'j. v.t. To give back 
a-^ain. (F. rendre, rrsittucr.) 

'1 he territory of .M.ar.e-Ixarraine was 
rtsx-'led to k'rance in looiat the close of the 
World War. 

receipt (rd sCt'j. j;. The act or fact of 
r>,-r»,ivitre or ix'ing recer.ed ; money or any- 
thing that is ri-ceived ; a written acknow- 
ledgmein of money or goo'ks received ; a 
316 *} 


c.ti'ltittr (/■* 


sa: call. 


: I’.ave liven fought to 
posts l,y the 


l> ...iptute places or 
( la niy. J iie word is often tis< -! Jigtiraftvely 
Th',1'' we rnigiit sr.y lliat the ■•■nuplicity of 
ti.'- ' ,'tly It.sU.in paintings i- alino.t 

iv.j- *rb'.'’; to ri-eaptnie. ,\ rccaptnr (re 
k-'it'' 1 r. i, o:’.'- wk.o rec.'.titure'. 

in rnabitig Ic-.-enar st>el marls- .-,11 iIk.- 
L.-.rS on (a-.! t '.tr.ict,-! from ll." iron. Tia- 
V- St -tc;) i , rec-arbu-rizc (tC ka:' b'l rl.*. !.?.} 




RECEIVE 


RECENSION 


recipe, v.t. To write or print an acknow- 
ledgment of receipt on (a bill, etc.). (F. 
reception, rcQU, ricSpissS, quittance, recette; 
acguitter.) 

It is customary to acknowledge the receipt 
of anything that is sent to us. This may be 
done by letter, or, if we are acknowledging 
money, we may give a formal printed or 
written receipt. When we pay a bill in a 
shop, the cashier receipts the bill for us, 
writing on it some such phrase as " Received 
with thanks, ” and signing it in the name of the 
firm. In England a receipt for two pounds 
and over requires to have an adhesive postage 
stamp of the value of twopence affixed to 
it. This is called a receipt-stamp («.) — a word 
also denoting a rubber stamp for printing 
a formal acknowledgment of receipt on a 
bill, etc. 

M.E. receile, O.F. rece{p)te, from L. rccepta, 
jcm. of recephts, p.p. of recipere to receive = 
something received. 

receive (re sev'), v.t. To obtain, get, or 
take (that which is due, offered, paid or 
sent) ; to acquire ; to welcome (a guest) ; 
to give a specified kind of reception to ; to 
encounter ; 'to take or stand the weight or 
onset of ; to be marked with (an impression, 
etc.) ; to be a receptacle for ; to regard (in a 
certain light) ; to accept as true or proper ; 
to accept (stolen goods) from a thief, v.i. To 
hold a reception of visitors. (F. recevoir, 
accepter, toucher, accueillir, reciter; recevoir.) 



Receive. — A friendly deer in the grounds of Hampton Court 
receiving a titbit from a visitor. 


When a hostess receives, or holds a re- 
ception, it is usual for her to receive, or 
welcome, her guests when they arrive. On 
their departure she receives, or is given, 
their thanks. A boy rightly receives praise 
when he does his work well ; but if he 
surpasses in excellence all previous efforts, 
liis work is received with surprise and 
admiration. When Parliament receives a 
petition, it consents to consider it. 

Tlie pillars, or columns supporting a 
balcony receive or bear the tveight of the 
structure. People like to receiv'e sympathy 
in times of trouble, and when the cause of 


their anxiety suddenly passes, they receive 
the good news with joy. To* receive a 
statement as prophetic is to regard it in the 
light of a prophecy. In the old days of sea- 
fighting, a ship prepared to receive boarden, 
by having the decks roofed over with 
netting, under which parties of pike-men 
waited for the attackers to clamber over the 
bulwarks. The approaching assailant also 
received a peppering from musketeers placed 
in the rigging. 

A man who accepts or receives stolen goods, 
or acts as the accomplice of a thief in dis- 
posing of his takings, is called a receiver (ri 
sev' er, n.). Telegraphic, wireless, or other 
apparatus that receives messages or electnc 
impulses is termed a receiver, which also 
denotes a vessel used for collecting gases, 
or a tank for receiving chemicals, etc. A 
receptacle in a machine for receiving something 
is a receiver. Another name for the striker-out 
in lawn-tennis is receiver. 

A person appointed by a court to hold ana 
look after property about which people have 
gone to law is called a receiver, and his oliice 
is termed a receivership («.). The 
receiver is a public officer who manages t 
affairs of bankrupts. A receiving-order (h.) 
is made as a necessary preknunary to 
bankruptcy. This vests the P^perty of we 
bankrupt in the hands of the official teceitc , 
who proceeds to realize the assets, and “PP_ * 
tion the money among the creditors. 

government also o-PP®'"*? 
ceivers of wreclrs to take chi » 
of all wreckage, etc., cMt up y 
the sea. The proceeds of tt = 
sale of flotsam and jetsamjire 
given to the owner if he po“ 
a claim, otherwise they go t 

Crown. \ ic -111 

The receiver-general («■) '= “ 
officer of the Duchy of Lancwtcr. 
who is the chief receiver 
revenues. A receiving-house 
receiving-office (n.), o'" tece 
room (k.) is a place set up , 
receiving parcels, money, oj • 
receiving room may also 
a reception joom. A ; 
keeps a record of bills recei 
(resev'abl. adj.), ot tlwse ^ 
are to be received, and bills I > 
able. A theory that, can 1 »- 
received or accepted as reasonable is S' 
be receivable. . „„„ i,. 

O. Northern ir. reccivre (O.F. rcfonri), 
recipere to take back, recover, from rr- u.i Ajp. 

to take. Syn. : Accept, admit, entertain, j 
welcome. Ant. : Bestow, dispose, • 1 


said to 


dispose, 

The quality 


give, present. 

recency (re' s 6 n si), n. 
being recent. See under recent. 

recension (ni sen' shun), n. 
of a te.xt or rnanuscript; a revised editio 

(F. recension.) , ,,, ,r 

V., from L. rcccnsio (acc. On-nn). 
again, ccjiserc to estimate, criticize. 
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recent (re' sint), adj. Relating to time 
not long past; that happened or existed 
lately ; modem ; newly begun ; in geology, 
post-glacial, n. The post-glacial epoch. 
(I', rrcei:!, iwuvean, ■.noacruc, post-glaciaire ; 
p-.'i'iodc posl-glaciairc.] 

A bool: that has just been 
published, a new de%’clopmcnt 
in a situation, an event that 
luis lately taken place — these 
may all iVj described as recent. 

They may be said to have 
a])}H'ared or occurred, etc., 
recently (re' sint li, adi\), and 
have the quality of recentness 
(re' sent nes, «.) or recency 
(re' sen si, »>.). 

.\n animal or plant belonging 
to the pre.=ent geological epoch 
is said to be recent in the 
scientific sense. The Recent, or 
period extending from the close 
of the Pleistocene, or Ice -•Xge, 
to the present day is distin- 
guished by strata .and deposits 
in which 'human weapons and 
implements are the mo.st impor- 
tant and characteristic fo.=sils. 

Most of the animals whose 
remains are discovered in recent strata are 
still found on the earth. The Recent is 
ilivided into the hi.storic and prehistoric 
r«Tiods~the latter consisting of the Palaeo- 
lithic. the Neolithic, and the Bronre .^ges. 

O.p, from I- rccens (acc. ■ciU-na) fresh, from o'- 
ait.'.in, and -ci-r.l- perhaps akin to Gr. ha'.not new, 
from a rrmt l.ar.- to begin, Svx ; adj. I.ate. 
mo l" ni. .\XT.; (irf;..\ncii’nt. antediluvian, remote 
receptacle (re sep' takl), tr. Tliat which 
linld.>. contains, or receives ; a vessel ; a 
place in which things arc deposited ; in 
iKitanv, the 'base on which the organs of a 
jiowrr are arranged ; the axis of a dower 
cluster. {V.rt'cfpiade, n'cip;n!t.) 

dustbin !■« a recepilncle for rubbish. We 
mii-t t.ake care that our minds arc not 
teci ptadfs of a like nature. .\ hoy’s pocket 
is proverbially a receptacle or rC[X)sitor%- for 
string, p-ncii-s, nuts, penknife, cigarette 
r.irds, and a large assortment of other 
td'iects tlrnt apixv.! to Iiim. 

i'.. irem I., r.'O’p.'.i.n/ae: a p’.-ice or ves-cl for 
ri'i -jv from i. r-repiui, p p. of tfctprri' to 
!> ,< e. 

rccoplibility' (re sep ti bfl' i ti), n, .-\bility 
to }«• leei ived, 

(>n'.- of tb- nmo* important branches of 
t!-'- I.iw of thi> country rleals with the ruh's 
oor.c'-rnir.g the tL'CrptiiiiUty of evup-nce, when 
.1 c.i-e i- b'.-ing tried before th'- courts, 
i rnb'S, v. inch tegul.ite tb." evidence, 

\i rv ci';r.pb.r.--.te<l, but fjnc of the jt.o.r 
liup- rt.sut of t!;',-!n is that he-irviv evidence 
n n . r.'it receutible 'fe rru.-.t. 


reception (re sep' shun), «. The act of 
receiving ; the state of being received ; 
the manner of receiving ; welcome ; an 
occasion when guests arc received ; accept- 
ance by tlie mind of ideas or impressions. 
acctieil.) 



!:■ t!> 


!. rr.v;n 
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Rcccplioa«room.— The heautlfcl recepOon-rooTn Jn which dlttlnrutihetl 
vi«ttor« are welcomed at a lane modem hotel. 


This word is used chiefly of persons, ideas, 
or pjTojccts. Wc speak, for in.stancc, of the 
reception, or formal welcome, of a dis- 
tinguished foreigner by the government, and 
of an uninvited guest having a frigid re- 
ception. Troops that vigorously resist an 
advancing enemy arc said to give them ,a 
warm or hot reception. Tlic favourable 
reception of a book by the reviewers takes the 
form of appreciative comments in the press. 
We may also speak of the reception of a 
painter’s work into the Royal .'Vctidemy. 

\'isitors are received in a reception-room 
(«.). In large houses and public buildings 
this may be a large room, sot apart for the 
purpose. In the advertisements of house 
agents, the draM-ing-room anti dining-roonf, 
etc., of ordinary houses arc often described 
as reception-rooms. 

It is an advantage to have a receptive 
(re sep' tiv, adj.) m.md, or one that takes in 
ideas and imprcs-sions quickly. But receptive- 
ness (re sep' tiv ni-s, m), or receptivity (re 
s.cp tiv' i ti. i:.). that is. the qmdity of having 
.a receptive mind, must l>e accomftanied by .a 
retcntis'c memory, if the ideas that one 
receives are to lie u.'^cd to the full. Sonic 
people listen receptively (re sep' tiv li, iidi-.) 
to wh.it they hear, that i.s, tiicy " take things 
in,” but they lack the ixiwer to give out their 
impr^-ssions in a new or individuai form. 
’I’hey merely rejxvat things parrot fa.shion. 

recepdon-oriler (i;.) i.s an order authori- 
zing t he reception or receiving of a lunatic into 
an .I'-ylum. 

I'., fneii 1.. rrr.-guC (.icc. •i-r.-or,), from .'aj, 
p p, to ri'-'cive. Sv.-i. : .icccptante, 

greet ir.g. v.e’c'er.e. ; I)is- 

r,u -eP.. c-.ectnwnt. refu:-?.I. 


T.gretf lie*, 
f.vr. ..ir.'i K. 
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RECESS 


RECIDIVIST 


recess (re ses'), n. A part that recedes, or 
goes back ; a niche or alcove ; a secret or 
secluded place ; an interval, holiday, or 
vacation when work or business ceases, v.t. 
To place in a recess ; to form into a recess ; 
to provide with a recess. (F. enfoncement, 
retraite, niche, vacances.) 

Many rooms have a recess on either side 
of the fireplace. Such walls are said to be 
recessed. A hollow or receding part in a line 
of hills, and an indentation in a coast may 
be called recesses. Just as a secluded village 
may be described as lying in a recess of the 
Cotswolds, so a person’s intimate or private 
thoughts are said to belong to the innermost 
recesses of his heart. The parliamentary 
vacation is sometimes described as a recess 



Recess. — ’A recess in a room of the Alhambrat 
the famous Moorish palace of Granada. Spain. 


The action or process of receding or gradu- 
ally retiring or withdrawing is sometimes, 
though not often, described as recession 
(re sesh' un, n.). We might speak of the 
recession, or receding of the ice belts at the 
end of the glacial epoch. A hymn sung in 
church when the clergy and choir return 
to the vestry from the chancel at the end ol 
a service is called a recessional (re sesh' lin al, 
«.), or recessional {adj.) hymn, because it 
accompanies an actual recession, that is, a 
going back, or retirement. 

Mendel’s experiments with the crossing of 
tall and dwarf peas revealed that the tall 
character predominated among the ancestors 
of such pairs. The dwarf peas which were 
occasionally generated, he regarded as 
recessive (r6 ses' iv, adj.) or retrograde. 

L. rcccssus, from rcccssiis, p.p. of rccidcrc, from 
tc- back, ccdcrc to go 


re-cession (re sesh' un), «. The act of 
ceding. (F. reslitntion.) 

In 1871 France ceded Alsace and Lorraine 
to the Germans. The victory of France and 
her allies in the World War led to the re- 
cession, or giving back, of these lands to 
France. 

Rechahite (rek' a bit), n. A member 
of a Hebrew religious order founded by the 
son of Rechab ; a member of a society of 
abstainers. (F. Richabiie.) ' 

The original Rechabites were a sect 
founded by Jehonadab, the son of Rechab. 
They abstained from wine, and lived in 
tents (Jeremiah xxxv). Their name hM 
been adopted by a modem society, the 
Independent Order of Rechabites. whose 
members are teetotallers. 


recharge (re charj'), v.t. To charge 
again ; to put a new charge into ; to attack 
in return, n. A new charge ; a return charge 
or attack. (F. recharger: rechargemenl. 
conlre-attaqite.) . . 

Some sportsmen recharge their cartnages 
after use, that is, they fill the cases with a 
recharge of powder and shot, 
having failed to break a line at the hr 
charge, may recharge it unless they a 
charged meanwhile by the enemy. 

rechauffe (ra sho fa ; re sho' fa), «• ' 
dish warmed up again ; a re-issue 01 

materials. (F. rSchanffe.) jj.oitiscd 

In the literary world, a slightly djsgui « 
repetition of old material or ideas is 
a rechauffe, or rehash. , 

F. p.p. of rdchauffer to reheat, warm again, 
ultimately from L. calefacere to warm up. 

recheat (re chet'), v.i. To blow ‘ 
horn a call to the hounds when ‘.p 

lost the ground, n. This hunting cal . 
sonner le rappel; rappel.).. . . , 

This word is now archaic or 
huntsman recheated when he .^ds 

on his hom for scattered and belated h 
to come together and pick up th 
afresh. , 1. 

From O.F. rec[h)et a retreat, place of 
■ eceptas (n), p.p. of recipcre to receive. 
racheler to reassemble, rally. 

recherche (r6 shiir' sha), adj. , 

select ; uncommon. (F. recherchS, ‘jj'gd 

A recherche meal is one which has rcq 

much care and thought to ccarcli- 

F. p.p. of recherchcr to search out. or 

recidivist (re sid' i vist), n. An 
criminal ; one ivho relapses when 
from prison. (F. rdcidiviste.) , gj 

Old offenders or criminals ,7 turn 

respond to reformatorj' treatment, b .j-nn, 
to a life of crime when released from pn- _ 
are called recidivists. The term is 
applied to a criminal until he has 

sentences of imprisonment. vizm, 

The problem of recidivisrn (ni sicf ■ ^ 
«.), or the habit of relapsing into enme, 
of the most difficult in criminology. , 
averane half the world’s prison popn * 
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RECIPE 


RECIPROCAL 


is composed ni recidivists, many of whom p.re 
mentally defective. 

1', rt‘culivist,-, from L. rccidlvits, from rccidere 
to fall back, from re- back, caderc to fall. 

recipe (res' i pi';, n. A ILst of ingredients 
and directions for preparing a dish; a 
formula for the making of medicine or other 
mi.Nturc ; a remedy or device. (F. rccctte. 
rcwhic.) 

Ifoctors have for long written the letter 
R at the beginning of the list of ingredients on 
a prescription. This is an abbreviation of the 
Latin rccipr “Take thou" a verbal form tliat 
was once u.scd in English. That is how the 
n.'cipc of a medicine received this name : the 
term prescription is now more common in 
this connexion. 

Cookerj- books always give instructions in 
the form" of recipes for preparing meals. 
Many people call these receipts. This is quite 
correct; "‘formula” or " pre.scription " is 
one of the earliest meanings of receipt — .as 
old a word in English as recipe. We may 
say that interesting work is a recipe for 
many evils. 

L. -- receive, take (imperative of reetpere) 
Syx. : Expedient, formula. prescrijiUon, remedy 


product is unity. (F. riciproqiie, muluc! ; 
reciproqtic.) 

If two people, A and B, on meeting for 
the first time, take a fancy to each other, 
this is a case of mutual liking. But if first 
likes B. and B presently returns the feeling, 
then the liking is reciprocal in the strict 
meaning of the word, though mutual and 
reciprocal are more often u.scd to signify one 
•and the same-thing. 

Wc have no reciprocal pronoun in English, 
and to express reciprocal action we must use 
the words " each other,” or " one another," 
as in. " they looked at one another." In 
French, howWer, " sc " is used reciprocally, 
as in " Us se battent ” — " they strike one 
another." 

The product of a number and its reciprocal 
alwaj's make unity, or i. Thus 4 (which is the 
same as \) and J are reciprocals ; and the 
reciprocal ratio (n.), or ratio of the two 
reciprocals, of 4 : 5 is i : L In logic, each 
of two words which have exactly the s.anie 
meaning — " whole " and " entire," for exam- 
ple — is a reciprocal term («.), since each can 
Ixi used in place of the other. 

Two cousins are reciprocally (re sip' ro 
kal li. adv.) related to each other. 



RecipicnU—Tlje esplorrr, Jamri Bruce (1730-94), the rcopicnl of 
A bcnutifu! bor*e prr»cnted to him by an Abr*«tnian chief. 


recipient (re sip' i Out), adj. Receiving one who, 
or .able to receive; receptive, n. One who any sense. 


Wc reciprocate (rd sip' rd kat, 
v.i.) greetings at Christmas and 
the New Year, A wishing B the 
compliments of the season, and B 
expressing to A a like wish. 

The piston of an engine is s:iid 
to reciprocate (r.i.) as it moves 
to and fro in its C3dinder, and 
an engine of this kind is there- 
fore called a reciprocating engine 
(ii.), .as opposed to a rotarj’, or 
revolving, engine, such as a 
turbine, in which there is no 
reciprocatory (re sip' ro ka to ri. 
adj.) motion, that is, to-and-fro 
or up-and-down motion. 

Tile act of giving in return, 
or the reciprocating motion of .a 
machine, is reciprocation (re sip 
ro kil' shiin, ii.). and a rccipro- 
cator (re sip' ro ka tor, u.) is 
or a thing that, reciprocates in 


receives. (1'. qui susceptible de 

teceveit : pcrs-utt'.r qui revolt.) 

If our oreans of .s''nse are in working order 
tl'.i-y rnav Iv .s.dd to t*e jirop'-rly recipient. 
The recijiii-nr of a j^ift or f.avotir is the pennon 
to whom it is given (ir shown. Recipiency (n'l 
sip' i tu 'i. n.) h.t-. the s-ime meaning as 
teV' pti'.'ity. 

1, f (.r, ,;. •I'rl-cr-.], pre-^ p. of rciipcrc 

•O U' '-Wi' 

reciprocal irv m?*' r'> k.il'i, a .'f. D.ir.e or 
I'lVt in leturn ; mutit.'il ; di’tie or rvr.ilcre-.l 
hv i-.’.rh of tv.il p.irtiv- m th.” ot'.vr ; cc.m- 
l'h.-i:‘"n;.irv ; rnutiKdlv inteir'n.ingc.ibh; ; 
n ef.iuim.'.r. ■ w.i: r>-;.*.t!>'-''.^hip 

or t;. ‘1 ii.it ivha'r. i^ risripr- : in 

...I'.'ii o: tv. VI ipr.iUtif.e, wiio-e 


By reciprocity (res i pros' i ti. «.) we mean 
the (juality or state of being reciprocal. In 
trade, recipnxrity is the svtstem b\' which 
firivileges or favours are given on one side 
in return for equal favours on the other ; the 
term is userl e.^jx-cialh' of an interchange of 
comnierci.-il privilcge.s ixrtween nation.s, which 
make reciprocity treaties [ii.pl.) with one 
another. In ordinary life reciprtxity is that 
" givc-:uid-t.ake " in evervdav matters wiiich. 


m.akcs things easier for us all. 

t.oK re.-'prequr, I,, r.-rtpre.-us, j-.-rl;;'p< mcjn- 
leg ■’ RitU ii.i.cl.v.-.'.ril .'ir.i! fiirv.v.n!." friiui r.' rii', 
prCiu.-. fr-en .sr.il. r;- b.icl;. f-rC- forward 

*.)ther-, more ‘prohablv, fier-.v' from umisl 
’yc - h.w.kw.iri!-. 'ig-r-- f<ir.v.>.ra>-. Sv;;. ; 

Corripl'-u.'ut.-.rj-. rneter.l. ii, Inverse. 
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RECITE 


RECKON 


recite (re sit'), v.t. To repeat aloud 
or declaim from memory ; to narrate, or 
say over ; to cite ; to quote ; to enumerate. 
'i.i. To give a recitation. (F. riciter. 
iSclamey, enoncer ; faire tine recitation.) 

A person who can recite well is sure ol 
popularity at an entertainment or a party. 
An accomplished reciter (re sit' cr, n.) 
is able to deliver a humorous or a dramatic 
recitation (res i ta' shun, n.) from his 
repertoire of suitable pieces of 
prose or poetry which he has 
previously committed to 
memory. A. choice of recitations 
may be made from a book 
of selected passages, called a 
reciter. 

A public entertainment at 
which recitations are given is a 
recital (re sit' al, w.), and the 
word is also used of musical per- 
formances. A lecture or concert 
may be preceded by an organ 
recital. A famous pianist may 
give a recital of selected pieces. 

A concert devoted to the works. 

■)f Beethoven might be described 
as a Beethoven recital. 

lawyer may recite or re- 
nearse the facts set out in a legal 
document, and that part of a 
document which states the facts 
is known as the recital. A traveller oi 
explorer will be asked to narrate or recite 
his adventures, and the lecture at which he 
does so may well prove an interesting or 
entrancing recital. 

An oratorio or opera often contains vocal 
passages which are rendered in a style mid- 
way between singing and speaking, in the 
manner of a declamation. A piece of music 
of this kind is a recitative (res i ta tev', n.), 
and such a passage may be described as a 
recitative (res' i ta tiv ; re sit' a tiv, adj.) one. 

O.F. reciter, from L reciiare, from re- again, 
ind citdre to call, quote. See cite. Syn. ; 
Declaim, detail, enumerate, narrate, rehearse. 

recivilize (re siv' i Hz), v.t. To civilize 
again. (F. civiliser de noiivean.) 

During what are called the Dark Ages, 
!rom the fifth to the eleventh centuries, a 
great part of Europe lost much of its civiliza- 
tion. Its recivilization (re siv i li za' shun, 
n.) began in earnest with the rapid growth 
of order and culture in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 

reck (rek), v.t. To care ; to heed. v.i. 
To have a care or thought (of) ; to concern 
oneself. (F. se soitcier de, faire cos de . 
le soncter.) 

This word, unlike its compounds, is used 
chiefly in poetical language ; it generally 
occurs in negative or interrogative sentences. 
\ rash or venturesome person who recks 
not of the consequences of some act is said 
to be reckless (rek' les, adj.) A thriftless 
person spends his money carelessly 


or recklessly (rek' les li, adv.). Reck- 
lessness (rek' I6s nes, «.) in another may take 
the form of a careless disregard for dangers 
or perils. Thus a motorist who drives 
furiously may be quite reckless of danger 
to himself or others. 

A.-S. rec{e)an to care lor, akin to 0. Norse 
taekja, from a root found in M.H.G. rtiock care, 
(v.) ruochen. For reckless cp. A.-S. receleas, G. 
nichlos profligate, reckless. 



'-•-.v ^ 

Reckoninc. — Natives of Dortbern Nigeria counting cownes in olbcr 
words, Teckonios shell money. 

reckon (rek' on;, c.i. To enumentte. 
to count ; to compute ; to calculate ; to 
include in counting ; to class • (with or 
among) ; to come to a decision (on some 
subject); to esteem or consider (to t>e); 
v.i. To calculate; to settle accounts (mm) ■ 
to count or depend (upon) ; to rely (oPh 
(F. compter, jiiger, estimey:. compter, re'C 
compte, compter sur.) . 

One of the first things we learn at scliom 
is to reckon, that is, to add up numbers, * 
to subtract, multiply, and so on. In moO 
business these processes are often perforin^ 
mechanically, and machines have n - 
invented which add or subtract quic / 
and accurately when keys are manipulat 
In computing or reckoning ^ 

count or reckon this from the day on " , 

a loan was made or money wp .i.j 

and we reckon up the days to i„(c 

period, reckoning so much for each comp 

month or year. tr-nnils 

One whom we reckon among our 
we learn to reckon upon for help or n 

ff he fails us in the hour of need we ■ 

reckon him less highly. “P^r^nioed 

contingency is one we had not oar^.i 
for or reckoned with, 

A book containing tables of 
drawn up to assist in calculating is u 

reckoner (rek' on 6r, «.), and A' j, 
obtained from them or from an adui 
a reckoning (rek' on ing, «,), a 
used for the total of a bill or acco - 
after this has been cast or reckoned i. 
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BECLAIM 


KECOGNITION 


It ir, also used for the act of calculating a 
total amount. We reckon up a person’s 
character, .summing up his good and bad 
jxiints. and our judgment is a reckoning. 

The day of reckoning is the day on which 
accounts are settled ; the term is sometimes 
ilscd figuratively for the Day of Judgment. 
Dead reckoning (n.) is a sailor’s name for 
the process of estimating a ship’s position 
by tne distance travelled and the direction. 
This lias to be done when clouds or mists 
make it impossible to take an observation 
of the sun. If later the reckoning is found 
to h.ave been wrongly estimated the 
navigator is said to be out of his reckoning, 
a phrase also used of any miscalculation. 

Sl.E. rclicucii, A.-S. (fcjreefiiiat! to explain, 
('.xtended from rcrcan io stretch, count, tell, 
from racii account; cp. Dutch rcAfia-i!. O.H.G. 
ri'hhniioi:, G. rcchncn. Se<.' reek. SvN. : Count, 
enumerate, esteem, rely. sum. 

reclaim (ni klanC), v.l. To bring back 
from error, wrongdoing, savagerv, etc. ; to 
civilixe ; to tame : to' bring under ctilti\-a- 
tion ; to demand back . v.i. To exclaim 
(against) ; to say in protest. >i. Tlie act 
of reclaiming dr being reclaimed. (F. 
rt former, ramotrr, civilizer, apprivotser, 
ctilliirr, revendiquer ; s’ eerier; reclamation, 
conqttcle.) 








RrclAirn.'^’A powerful rnmcliine uted to recl&im fund from Ibp tdA 
for the exteniion ol Sout&xcnpton dock*. 

drunkard who is not entirely fvyond ip.p. reel:‘ 

reclaim may be won b.ack or rec!aimi-<l to re- Ixicfc. < 

a temperate life.- A heathen may be re- hermit, sr 

cl. limed from .sujv.-rstilion by a CIirLstian recoaJ 

missionary. fresh su 

i.ugcage def/O-ited at a railway clo.ak- fresh su] 

tiKim in.iy 1-e secJ.iimcd by the ticket-holder, de charloi 

Anythin!’ tli.at may lx- reclaimed is reclaim- de rharbo 

able (te kl.'im’ abl. ad;.) .and is capable of There ! 
reclamation (rek l.i m.'t' .shun. i:.). .\s an Cc 

iutrari'itive verb, u-etl in Ih.e scn.se of places a 

l-roii-sting or e.xcl.viuiing ri'.;.dn.sl some act or where 
o: coudition. the vord is rare, bunker#, 

of. rr. .’.irs.-r, fiom I., re- oppo-itir n. and \Vc rCC 
iTircborn. Sv.v. ; r. K' cover. o- pix-p ji 

reciame (r.'i kl.im). The art of 

rainim- nvitenotv ; sc-If-advertioeniont, (F. rccog; 

‘ act of 

5'- r l.i on recognirt 

recline ftv klin') To l.iy cr kaa taken. I 

0 } I- f-ly. hmh", etc.) b'.cU in a mo:’-- or h-ss A rc" 
1, iir.'ut.ii ]x ' ;!!.,iu. v.l. To assume cr acImo-A’-.; 


be in a recumbent posture ; to lie down 
or lean back on a couch, cushions, etc. ; 
to rely or depend (upon). (F. coucher : 
s’etendre.) 

The ancient Romans did not sit at table 
to take their meals, but reclined on wide 
couches laid along three sides of a large 
table. 

Althoiigh the word still means to take up a 
recumbent jiosture, as on a sofa, etc., it i.s 
also used of the act of leaning back restfully 
in a chair, or upon the cushions of a couch. 

type of chair adapted for reclining has a 
support for the legs, and an adjustable back 
which may be placed in a position more or 
lass inclined. 

A plant is said to be reclinate (rek' li nat. 
adj.) if its stems, branches, or leaves bend 
downwards. 

L. rrciliiare, from re- back, and assumed 
eUnare to lean. See incline. Syx. : Day, lie. 

reclothe (rC klo.'/i'), v.l. To clothe 
again ; to provide with new clothes. (F. 
rhabillcf, revetir.) 

\Vc reclothc ourselves in one sense every 
morning, when we put on ourcIolhc.s, and in 
another when we buy a fresh outfit of clothes. 
'Frees reclothc themselves with new leat-es 
when springtime comas again. 

recluse (re kloos'), adj. Rc- 
] tired or isolated from the world. 
n. One who lives apart from 
. others ; a hermit or anchorite. 

(F. rclirj, recliis ; solitaire, ermite.) 

A recluse, strictly, is one who 
has retired to some secluded 

place to practise religious self- 

discipline and to devote liis life 
}ft^K » to God. An anchorite li\-ing in 
’I solitarj' cell is a recluse. The 
term, however, is applied com- 
■ monly to anyone living a lonely 
. ... ...=, a secluded fife, 
rom Ibf te» O.F. rectus, fern, reclitsc, p.p. ol 
reclorre to stiut up. from L. recluJcre 
(p.p. reelasus) to ojxm. m L.L. to shut up, from 
re- back, etauiterc to shut. Sv.v. : n. Ancliorite, 
licrmit. solitan,-. 

recoal (rC- kol'), v.t. To provide with a 
fresh supply of coal. r.i. To take in ,a 
fresh supply of coal. (F. approvisionr.er 
de chariot'. ; faire dn chariot:, s’approvtsiov.ncr 
de rhatbon.) 

There arc British coaling stations at Suez. 
.\den. Colomlio, Singapore, and many otlier 
places, .at which steam.ships are rccoalcd. 
or where the ve.sseLi rccoal. tilling their empty 
bunker#. 

NVe rccoat (re kOt'. v.t.) shabby worxlwor!:, 
or give it a fresh coat of 5 'aint, to smarten 
it and protect it from the veather. 

recognition (rek e.g nish' lin). n. Tl-.e 
.act of ra-ccgnizing ; the state of Ixing 
recognired ; acknowledgment ; notice 
taken. ( F. reccr.t:t<.ssat:ce.) 

A rcw.ard is pivc.a in recognition or 
acJmo-Al-cdgmcnt of some scnice. Cheers 




RECOGNIZANCE 


RECOIN 


would follow the recognition of the King at 
some public gathering. Recognition of the 
justice of a measure hastens its acceptance. 
Unless our efforts to please another are 
recognized we are apt to become dis- 
heartened at this lack of recognition. Any- 
thing connected with or brought about by 
recognition might be described as recognitory 
(re kog' ni to ri, adj.). This word is seldom 
used. 

L. recogniho from recognitiis recognized, 
acknowledged, p.p. of recognoscere. Syn. : Ac- 
knowledgment, identification, perception. 

recognizance (re kog' ni zans ; re kon' 
i zans), n. A bond or agreement entered 
into in a court of law obliging a person to 
act in a particular way ; a sum deposited as 
a surety for the fulfilment of this. (F. 
obligation attihenliqite.) 

When a person enters into a recognizance 
he admits that he owes the Crown a certain 
sum of money, on the understanding that he 
shall cease to owe the money when he has 
acted in accordance with the orders of the 
court, People are 
sometimes compelled 
to enter into recog- 
nizances, or are bound 
over, as we some- 
times say, to keep the 
peace for a certain 
period, to come up for 
judgment if called 
upon, or to appear and 
give evidence, in a case 
when it is heard before 
the court. 

O.F. recognotssance, 
from recognoissant, pres, 
p . of rccognoistre, from L. 
recognoscere. See cog- 
nition. Syn. ; Bond, 
covenant, guaranty, 
obligation, security. 

recognize (rek'dg 
nfz), v.t. To know 
again ; to recall the 
identity of • to admit 
the existence of ; to 
find out or realize the 
character, etc., of ; 
to admit (that) ; to 
accord notice to; 
to acknowledge the 
truth, genuineness, 
or validity of. (F. 
reconnoitre, admettre.) 

We may recognize 



Recosnize. — M. Oeroenceau, recosnizine Paderewtki« 
the famous pianist and composer, ht the Paris Peace 
Conference, comes forward to ereet him. Paderewski 
was then premier of Poland. 


country may not be recognizable in another. 
Ah article admitted to be superior to anotheris 
thus recognized to be better; if its superiority 
is plain to see, then it is recognizably (rek' 
6g niz ab li, adv.) superior. We should be 
recognizant (re kog' ni zant, adj.) of, or 
ready to recognize, merit in others, or our 
indebtedness. to a friend who helps us. A 
person who recognizes, in any sense of , the 
word, is a recognizer (rek' 6g niz er, «.). 

From recognizance. Syn. : Acknowledge, ad- 
mit, concede, identify, realize Ant. : Db- 
avow, disown, ignore, repudiate. 

recoil (re koil'), v.i. To shrink back ; 
to start or spring back ; to rebound ; to 
be driven back. n. The act of recoiling ; 
a rebound; a feeling of disgust. (F. iwn/cr, 
etre refoule ; reciil, rdptignance.) 

The recoil or kicli of a rifle is relatively 
small, but that of a cannon is so great that 
it has to be absorbed by a special kind ol 
buffer, which brings the barrel gradually 
to rest as it recoils on its carriage. In a 
machine-gun the recoil is made use of to 
eject shells, and to 
load and fire the gun. 
In warfare, troops, 
after making a vain 
attack, recoil before 
the fire of the enemy. . 
We recoil, that is, 
shrink back, from any 
act or sight that 
causes disgust. 

M.E. recoilen, froii . 
O.F. wider, h.L.recuIari 
to go backwards, re- 
treat, from L. re- back, 
cuius the postenofi. 
Syn.: v. Rebound, 
shrink, n. Rebound. 

recoin (re koin'}, 
y t. To coin over 
again ; to make a ncsi 
issue of (coins), (h- 

refondre, remontiayer.j 
Worn-out coins are 
recoined in the sense 

of being reminted. But 

there is no recomage 
(re koin' aj, n.l that 
is, reissue, of o^olctc 
coins such as 
groat and guinea. 

Figuratively a 

recoiner (re kom cr, 


at once someone 
we have niet before, or it may need some 
thought before we recognize him, or recall 
him to mind. A wise man recognizes his 
faults as well as his virtues, and recognizes 
that he cannot always have things his own 
way. A person may be' recognizable (rek' 

6g niz abl, adj.) from a description, in which 
case we refer to his recognizability (rek 
og niz a bil' i ti, «.) from that description. 

. Practices recognized as customary in one 
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«.) may be one who uses old 
modern sense or application. As an i - 
of this, when watches first began to ^ . 

small enough to be carried in the p_...' 
they were called pocket watches 

,, ^ I.. ....Ml iv.-lB 


pocKCt • 

later there were only such watch 
qualifying adjective dropped out o • ■ 
In recent years watches to be 
wrist have become common, and so y' 
pocket watch was recoined to uisti g 
the older kind. 




RECOMMEND 


RE-COLLECT 


re-collect [i] (rO ko lekt'), v.t. To 
>;atl)cr together again ; to compose (one’s 
feelings, etc.); to rally or recover, v.t. 
To come together again. (F. rasscmbler. 
se remetire ; sc nunir.) 

\Vc re-collect papers that have been clis- 
Iributed ; we try to re-collect or rally our 
wits after a shock. We may also speak of 
re-collecting or summoning up our strength. 

Sy.v. : Rcg.ithcr. 

recollect [2] (rck 6 lekt'), v.l. To 
remember, or call back to mind ; to con- 
centrate (the mind), v.t. To succeed in 
remembering. (F. se rappelcr, se souvenir dc.) 

We mav recollect a verse or quotation, 
or rcmcmfjCT it as familiar to us ; further 
thought may be needed before we recollect 
or recall to memory the source and context 
of the passage, but ultimately we recollect. 



Kcc«tJ<cl.— ''Tlie North - Wcii a painlloe by Sir John 

Everett MHlai*. which repreient* an old exptorvr deep to hi* 
recollec1*ODa of adTcnture* In the Arctic. 

A man recollects incidents that happened 
chiritn; his bovhood, and such incidents are 
said to l>e within his recollection (rek b lek' 
slum, I!.). This word may tne.m the act of 
recalhn:; to memory a thing ri,mcml>ered. 
the period of tcist time over which one's 
memory exteiuis. or menial concentration. 

The jhiuer or abihly to recollect is one’s 
recollcctive (rek b lek' tiv. f.iculty. 

I.. tff ’fr.'rrf (p p See collect 

S-i •; lOtall. f( nar.'.her .\;.T. ; I'orcct. 

Recollect (3; (rek' b lekt). n. .A meml>cr 
"f ;■<!! < )!"'. rvanline br.mch of the Fr.anchc.an 
or,!'-r, (F. r,'.: ’.iet.) 

•Ait,-: the (hath of iraint Franers of Assisi 
■ , v> :e .md stern ntles he formulated for 
I't.'inei' carts were relaxed, and several 
■lom Ilf tlf ttnh r .arO'e according to the 
!;ty of ih-cip.’ine J'ntcti'ed l>y the 
'iK'-:-, Th'-re -.vere the t)l-erv.antir.os. 

1 arid t'.iri’.rchins 


ike 

the 

the: 

!!,’■. 

li.r! 


1 . re. 


4 I 


V the' 

r.; 


V. F.oni the 

it'-'-.t tiirid ami tevi-te sn their 
hr. such I-.-IijU'.; the Ke-. ol’t-cts. 


tire iilteetrth centurv. 


The members spent much time in prayer, 
and in meditation or " recollection.” The 
Recollects were among the first Christian 
missionaries to sail to the West after the 
discovery' of the New World. Since 1897 
the vanous sections of the Observantincs 
have been, united under the name of Friars 
Minor. 

From L. rccollccius gathered up again, from 
L. recotligere to regather, in L.L. to collect 
oneself again (for pious meditation). 

recolonize (re koF b niz) v.t. To colonize 
over again. (F. recoloniser.) 

Some of the early colonies founded by 
white people in the New World were 
destroyed by the natives, so that recoloniza- 
tion (re kol 6 ni za' shun, «.), which means the 
fresh colonization, of certain districts was 
needed. Parts of Palestine are now being 
recolonized by Jewish settlers. 

Grass becomes bleached by 
being covered over, but exposure 
to sunlight will soon recolour (rc 
kul' er, v.t.) it, or restore the 
colour to it. 

The chemist is able to split up 
a chemical compound into its 
elements and then recombine (re 
kbm bin', v.t.) them or make 
them recombine (t'.i.). The act or 
process of recombining is called 
recombination (re kom bi na' 
shun, ii.)- 

To recomfort (rC- kum' fort, 
v.t.) people is to console or 
comfort them again, or to give 
new strength to them again. 
School-children recommence (rc 
kb mens', v.t.) studies after the 
holidays, when lessons recom- 
mence ip.i.) once more. An act or 
state of beginning again is a 
recommcncerncnt (rC- kb mens' 
niirnt, «.). 

recommend (rck 6 mend'), v.t. To 
commend to notice or favour ; to speak or 
write in favour of ; to advise ; to render 
acceptable ; to commit to the cate of 
another. (F. reconnnander. conseillcr.) 

.\ man who h.as been rccotnmcndod for 
some post or appointment has generally a 
l>ctter chance of securing it than one who has 
no influential person to si)eak for him. 
Unless, however, the applicant h.as qualities 
which recommend him, or make him accept- 
able, he ni.ay not 1>2 appointed. 

The applicant may have .some knowledge 
or rxivcncnce which improve.^ his chances of 
succ<-^s. and which in it'elf thu.s serves a.s a 
recommendation (rek b men da' shiin, j:.). 
Honesty and industry .are recommendation.*; 
or qualities which go to itnprtsss people 
f.a*. ciurahly. Hi.s rccommcnder (rek. b mend' 
er. >:.) p-.rhap;, writes .a letter in which he 
s<-t- fiut his rs-.as/)as for supporting the 
application ami recommend.s or advises 

the 


recij'ie.at to give the ajiplic.ant 


Ji// 


trial. 

e C 


RECOIvlMISSlON 


RECONCILE 


Such a letter is known as a letter of 
recommendation and might be described as a 
recommendatory (rek 6 men' da to ri, adj.) 
epistle. A doctor may advise or recommend 
a patient to see a specialist. He explains 
why this course is recommendable (rek 6 
men' dabl, adj.) and emphasizes its recom- 
mendahleness (rek 6 men' dabl nes, n.) or 
recommendability (rek 6 men da bil' i ti, «.). 
The word recommend, like commend, may 
still be used in the old sense of commit or 
entrust. A d5dng man recommends his 
spirit to God, .or himself to a friend’s 
prayers. 

From re- again and commend. Syn, ; Advise, 
commend, suggest. 

recommission (re ko mish' un) v.t. 
To commission again ; to give a new com- 
mission to. (F. commissionner de nouveau, 
renommer & une charge.) 

When a warship needs extensive repair or 
overhauling, she is taken out of commission 
or service and recommissioned, that is, put 
into service again, when she is in fit 
condition. 

Wise people make a practice of keeping 
their securities and other valuable papers 
at a bank and are usually careful to recommit 
(rS ko mit', a.f.) them, or entrust them again 
to safe keeping, after taking them out for 
any . purpose. It is sometimes necessary 
to recommit or send back a Parliamentary 
Bill to a committee for further discussion, 
the act of doing so being a recommitment 
(re ko mit' ment, «.) or recommittal fre 
ko mit' al, «.). 

recompense (rek' dm pens), f 
v.t To make a return for ; to ) 


recompose (re kom pdz'), v.t. To 
compose again ; to restore the composure 
of, (F, remettre, rSldblir.) 

After a sudden shock or fright we have to 
recompose our feelings, that is, regain our 
composure. The recomposition (re kom p6 
zish' tin, «.) of a piece of music or poetry 
is the rewriring of it in order to improve it. 

To recompound (re kom pound', v.t.) 
a mixture is either to make a fresh supply 
of it, or to compound it again with diSerent 
proportions of the ingredients. 

reconcile (rek' on sil), v.t To restore 
to friendship ; to make content or sub- 
missive (to) ; to harmonize ; to make com- 
patible or consistent (with) ; to purify (a 
desecrated church). (F. riconcilier, vtellre 
d’cccord, harmoniser, racommoder.) 

The laws called the Constitutions of 
Clarendon were the occasion of the quarrel 
which arose between Henry II and Thomas 
Becket, who could not reconcile their re- 
spective viervs'as to the exemption of clergy 
from the law of the land, a right which was 
claimed by the Pope; Becket threatened to 
excommunicate the bishops who obeyed the 
Constitutions. In 1164 he fled abroad, but 
because of Henry’s reconciliatoy (rek 0“.®'* 
i a to ri, adj.) attitude, he became reconciica 
to his royal master and returned home m 
1170. _ 

The reconciliation (rek on sil 1 a' shun, >i.n 
however, was not a true one, and 'u- 
reconcilement (rek' on sil mfent, n.) did not last 



requite or reward ; to com- ; y 

pensate (for) ; to indemnify ; to i p 

make up for. 11. That which ‘ 
is given as requital, reward, ■ - i'- T ' -ii/v ' ] 
compensation, or satisfaction. { 

(F. ricompenser; indemniser, ’ 

dSdornmager ; r 6 compense.) 

Many statesmen serve their 
country without recompense or 
reward. A man who succeeds 
in soihe dangerous feat or exploit 
may think himself adequately 
requited or recompensed by the 
fame he wins. We should re- j 

compense others for any injury ' 1 

we do them, or for any expense j 1 

they incur on our account. p3 HK — I 

One who recompenses is a Reconcile. — ” Recon< 

recompenser (rek' 6m pens 6r, 

«.) and the award which he 

bestows is a recompense. In Scotland a • Jong, 









Reconciled,” by Cmtave Dore. Tbc "^entlo 

le Franco-German War. and jhovr. former coc 
bclplo? CRch other ftflcr b oBtliCe 


Reconenea— ’* Reconciled,” by Cmtave Dore. I nc ^ocoiie* 

a »cctve io the Franco'German War, and 


bestows is a recomponse. In Scotland a ■ iong, for Becket continued a L^^ri^ijeces 
plea of compensation which is set up against king, as before, in . “. ^-eilabl? 

a defendant’s plea, demanding compensation of the clerCT, and so did not ijon-a 

from the plaintifE, is called recompensation (rek' on sil ab h, a*.), but rou ',,5 

(re kom pt-n sa' shun, «.). anger again. The result j ti.o 

O.F. recomponcr. from L.L. rccompcnsdte, at the altar in ti'-c 

from re- again, in turn, and compensiirc to com- Ar^bisUop as he stood at r-,t!ie;lml. 

pcnsate. See compensate. Svx. : v, indem- north transept of Canterbury , .^{,.,1 

nify, reimburse, repay, requite, reward. «. After a sacred building has been Qc • 

Compensation, requital, reward, satisfaction. by such an act it is customary to pun ) • 
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BEC'ONDENSE 


RECONSTITUTE 


reroncilc, it by a special sen'icc. The term 
is used in tlie Roman Catholic Church. 

W'hen we Iiave something disagreeable 
which v.'c must face, it is wise to reconcile, 
or resign, ourselves to the matter. A 
magistrate has a difficult task to trj' and 
harmonize or reconcile the conflicting state- 
ments sometimes made in evidence, which 
seem incompatible, or not reconcilable (rek' 
bn ,sil abl, adj.). 

A reconciler (rek' bn sll cr, i:.) restores 
friendship between others, who show their 
reconcilability (rek bn sil a bil' i ti, ti.), by 
listening to his peaceful counsel. 

0.1'. recoticilier, from I- recot- 

ciliiii'e, from re- ng.ain. cor.e.iUdre to y. .t* 
l)ring togi-ther. See conciliate. SVN. : I ."' tl'/ 


display of force to cause the encmv to disclose 
himself. 

When a railway is projected, engineers are 
sent out to make a preliminarv survey, or 
reconnaissance, of the country through which 
it will pass. 

Moses sent itvclve men to reconnoitre (rek 
6 noi' tbr, v.t.) the land of Canaan, that is, 
to make a reconnaissance of it. or, in the words 
of the Bible, " to spy out the land " (Numbers 
xiii). Rach of the men sent to reconnoitre 
(n.ti) was a reconnoitrer (rek 6 noi' trer, n.). 

I', rcconttatstmtcc, earlier (as in E.) rcconiiois- 
sauce. The word is .a doublet of reco"iit:aitce. 


•' j id.'. I 


(.•oiiirim.) 

A long report which has been 
condensed, that i.s. reduced to 
fewer words, may have to under- 
go rccondcnsation (rC- kon den sa' k 
shim, V.). the procc-ss of being 
shorfened again or still more. 

In chemical works liquid.s may 

lie tunied into vapour and rccon- 

densed sevcnal times during j fi-,'-'-' 

manufacture. 

recondite (rek' bn dit), adj. Rceonn.itw 
Hard to understand; little 
known ; obscure ; abstruse ; 
profound. (E. ohsciir, abslrtts, ctichA pro- 
Jor.d.) 

This word may bo used of an author, of 
his style of writing, or of any obscure 
allusioh.s or (juotations he makes. The sub- 
ject. too. nlxjiil which he writes may l>e a 
profound, abstruse, or recondite one. One 
who introfluces into his work obscure, out- 
of-the-way allusions, is said to write recon- 
difcly (rek' bn flit li. adi.) ; rcconditcncss (rek' 
bn flit nis, II.) may lx; also a characteristic 
of his .style, if he writes in .a manner difficult 
to follow, or use.s language hard to under- 
stand. 

I.. rcco'.aitf, luild'-ii. p.g. of rccotJer' to put 
h ae.-im, (oiin te- t'.ick, cotilrrc to put to- 
C'-i!;', !, 1 1 )-',, Sv.e. ; .Mi-tni'.'-. huMeii. ob- 
•ttitr. profo'.iiKl, 

rcconnaisBonco (re kon' .'i '.'ins), ii. 
.\ lapid ixaniination of .a region or district 
for naval or milit.tr>’ piirixt-es ; a det.ach- 
ineiit imiking this; a ptvhinmary rurvey. 
(!'. r.-C'!;tt:iics.ir:ce.) 

f !i'.- o! the ctii'-f me-, of c.iv.dry in warf.tre 
h i.s l>-.-u t'l m ike Tocnnnaimnrc of countrt’ 
h-'M !)>• the rurinv, in orii-T to Ir<.ite ins 
st.-om-, an-l to find out tie’ strength of his 
tti-';-"-. fortifir.-.tMuis, etc. Thi- work is now 
ih.':;- Istg'-ly [,y .lircr.'.ft. A t<\ onnaismnce in 
f e i ; one Tn.v.ie by a stsong detarhnient or 
y I a ceini-.’.au'ler m.iv ;'’el: bv this 




RceonnfcU»ance.— -Troopt earrrms out a reconnaiti&nce or rapid 
examination of a diitnei. 


reconquer (re kong' kOr), v.t. To conquer 
again ; to win back agcain. (F. rcconqmrir, 
rcpagticr.) 

I''rancc lost Alsace and Lorraine in the 
war of 1870. She reconquered these provinces 
in the World War (nji.j-i8). The act or 
process of reconipicring is rcconqucst (re 
kong' kwest, 11,). 

It is usual to reconsecrate (re kon' sb krut, 
v.t.), or consecrate afresh a sacred building 
which has Ixyii desecrated by the shedding 
of blood, or a like act. It is thus re-hallowed 
by an .act of rcconsecration (re kon S(i kra' 
shvin. II.). 

'I'o reconsider (re kon sid'er. v.t.) a matter 
is to examine it anew, with a view usually 
of altering or rescinding a judgment. Leg.'i! 
flfci'-ions receive reconsideration (re kbn sid 
er ii' shun, i:.), or review, .at an appeal court. 

When a gnivel path K-comes loose, we 
may rcconsolidate (re l:bn sol' i flat, v.t.) it, 
that is to say, make it solirl an'I firm again, bv 
rolling it. The heavier the roller, the more 
complete or satisfactory is the reconsolidation 
(re kbn so! i d.'i' sliiin. 1:.) — that i.s, the state 
or prcx:c.-'S of Ixiing consolidated. 

To rccoastitufe (re kon' .sti tut. v.t.) a .state 
or country is to give it a fresh constitution, 
or new form of goveimnent. .Mcflicines wliicli 
rvstopj .a w.vsted tyxly are rcconstitucnt 
(rC- kbn rtit' u ent. any one of them L a 




RECONSTRUCT 


RECORD 


reconstituent (n.). The process of recon- 
stituting, renovating or restoring is re- 
constitution (re kon sti tu' shun, n.). A 
tribunal is reconstituted when its members 
are summoned afresh to deal with matters 
placed before them. 

To reconstruct (re kon strukt', v.t.) is to 
construct again, actually or mentally. After 
the World War (1914-18), reconstruction 
(re kon struk' shun, n.) was necessary in 
the industries of many countries, and some 
states, that had perished, like Poland* or 
Lithuania, were reconstructed, or built up 
again. Measures which tend to bring about 
reconstruction may be described as recon- 
structive (re kon struk' tiv, adj.) or recon- 
structionary (re kon struk' shim a ri, adj.), 
or may be said to act reconstnictively 
(re kon struk' tiv li, adv.). 



Reconstruct. — Discoveries on the rite of Pompeii 
have enabled an artist to reconstruct this scene of 
more than two thousand years aso. 


• A reconvention (re kon v^en' shun, n.) is 
a counter-action brought in court by a 
defendant against a plaintiff. 

To reconvert (re kon vert', v.t.) is to convert 
a second time, or change back again. If 
pounds have been exchanged for francs, the 
changing of the francs back into English 
currency again is a reconversion (re kon ver' 
shun, }2.). A Christian who relapsed into 
heathenism might be reconverted or brought 
back to Christianity. 

Lawyers reconvey (re kon va', v.t.) a 
property, or restore it legally to its original 
owner, by the act of reconveyance (re kon va' 
ans. >1.). A propertv' that has been mortgaged 
is reconveyed when the mortgage is paid off. 

record (r6 kord', v. ; rek' ord, n.), v.t. 
To keep in remembrance by wTiting or other 
permanent and legible repre.sentation ; to 


register as lasting evidence ; to indicate, or 
mark ; to give (a vote or verdict) ; of birds, 
to practise (a tune) in an undertone, v.i. 
Of birds, to practise a tune thus. n. 
A written or other permanent memorial, 
recording an event or fact; a register; 
anything which serves as a memento ; an 
official or legal report of proceedings ; the 
state of being preserved by writing, etc. ; a 
best performance ; a tracing or series of 
marks made by a machine ; a device used 
in an automatic machine by which speech, 
music, etc., is reproduced ; the history of a 
person’s career. (F. enregistrer, rapporter, 
imprimer, indiquer; r£gistre,~ record, disque.) 

We record events on paper or parchment, 
or carve records in wood or stone to sen'e as 
permanent memorials. In ancient times it was 
the custom of kings to record their victories 
and triumphs on stone in the form of in- 
scriptions, many of which survive. The 
Assyrian records were impressed on cl!W 
cylinders, which were afterwards baked hard. 
The Books of the Kings and the Books of the 
Chronicles in the Bible are records of the 
reigns of the Jewish kings. 

In the Record Office. Londoh, are kept au 
rolls, records, charters, and State papem. 
Here are sent the records of any trial in the 
higher courts, including the pnncipal docu- 
ments. These were formerly wntten on 
parchment, and made into a. long roll. • 

To written and printed records vrean now 
add records of sounds and sights, which inu 
enable people many years hence to hear ana 
see what we perceive to-day. The gramophone 
record contains a spiral groove indented at 
the sides. When a needle passes along tuc 
groove it is caused to vibrate, and gives nso t 
sounds like those which caused the indenta- 


tions in the original record. _ 

A thermometer, barometer, and , 

gauge each record, or indicate, dificren 
states, and a barometer, or barograph, as it ^ 
called in this case, is also made to 
permanent record on a moving roll p* 

A person appiving for employment, is judo 
very largely by his record, or past lus'PD’ 
which is taken as an index of his capabim -■ 
By a court of record [n.) is meant a c • 

the happenings in which are specially rcc 
and kept, so that they may always be on 
record, that is, be legal evidence. 
of all kinds are anxious to beat or hre.iK 
record, that is, to do better t^'an anyone n. 
.^done before 'them. A record-breaker I’W’ ,;i 
'who breaks a record, bolds the 
his new record is itself beaten inth m - 
record-breaking {adj.) feat by ,1,2 

who is interested in record-breaking 
beating of records. , 

Records are kept of criminals, j^aclu w 
in addition to the written account o 
doings, etc., photographs, nngcr-prin«, • • 
details of facial appe.arancc, deformitiis. • 
A matter is recordable (re kSrd a*^^- " 
it can be, or is fit to be, recorded. ^ 
recorder (rd kord' ir, n.) of a boroug 
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RECOUNT 


RECOVER 


paid mapistrate who presides at quarter 
sessions. He is a barrister and ranks next to 
the mayor. The post be holds is called a 
rccorclership {r 6 kord' 6 r ship, «.). 

Many scientific devices arc called recorders 
l>ecau.se they are recording (r 6 kdrd' ing. adj.) 
instruments, making some kind of record. 
Heat-recorders weather-recorders, and sun 
shine-recorders are used by meteorologists, 
and siphon-recorders in telegraphic cable 
offices for taking down messages. 

O.F. recorder, from L. recordure to remember, 
rec."!!! to mind, from re- again, and cor (gcn.cor<f-isj 
heart, mind Syn. : v. Enroll, indicate, mark, 
rccistcr. ii History, mark, memorial, register. 

recount [i] (rii kount'), v.l. To tell in 
rletail. (F. racontcr, diHailler.) 

People flock to hear an explorer recount 
his acivcnturcs and listen eagerly to the 
recountal (re kount' al, n.\ of his experiences. 

!•'. racootcr, from re- again, a- (= L. ad\ to. 
center to count. 5>c count ji]. Syn.: Narrate 
relate, tell 

ro-count [2] (rC kount'), v.t. To count 
over again, n. A fresh count. (F. tecompfer ■ 
• evistoit de compte.) 

Al an election, should there lie a rcason.ibie 
doubt about the accuracy 01 the results 
recorded, a candidate may demand a re- 
count. and the voles arc thereupon re-counted. 

recoup (rC- koop'). v.t. To compcn.saic : to 
recompense : to make up for, or recover, 
loss, expenditure, etc. ; in law, to keep back, 
deduct (money), f.i. In law. to make such 
ii'tleduction. (F. rembotuscr ,■ t/cottipoiser. 
i'tiideinuiser, se d/do)ni>wqer.\ 

A tnerchant hopes that the profits on a 
transaction will be sufficient to recoup him 
for his oiitlav and labour. A man who h.as 
sustained heavy losses in business may trv 
to recoup liinisclf by speculation, though 
such attempted recoupment (re koop' ment. 
It.) often kails in its ptiipo'^e. One who 
recoups is a rccoupcr (re koop' Ct, r/.). 

1 '. rcccuper to secure a scraji or shred {reeatpe). 
to cut .ag.iin. from re- again, cmiprr to cut. See 
cope (e). Syn.: Indemnify, recover, reimburse 
ixtcourso (re kors'), ii. Hesort to a person 
or thing for hel)) or protection, or for attain- 
ing sonic other etid ; a source of help, 
jitoteetion. or the like ; in law, the right of 
dein.anding coni]>ens.ition from some person. 
( 1 '. tecou’^, sreOlirs » 

.■\ii intemperate jK-rvon has ircqiicnt 
recour^'- to alcoholic stimulant.':. .-X mean man 
may h.avc recourse to siiljterfuge. or .a bully 
to violence, to at t.iin .an end. Those who are 
ur..aM'‘ tn under.'tand one another's language 
li.ne teconr— to thinib show, or gesture, to 
convey th'-ir me.ming. 

In law, !h- term recoarsc ts uo-d tspcci.aJly 
of th" tight [>0-' es,.-:! by the hoMcr of a bill 
of e\ch.-in;;e to come iijwnt the drawer or 
emlorscr-i tn the cecnt of the .'.cceptor not 
tvsng a.W" to meet it. 

!■'. rc;r-irr. from I., rc;:iTi\:- running hi'.ck. 
fiein j'.J' eg. >.-;urrrie. frnin r,*. !>;i.k. a-rt.-n 
t" Par. Is'.''; ' l-h-.ert 


recover [rj (re kuv' er), v.i. To regain ; 
to win back ; to save ; to restore ; to bring 
back : to obtain by process of law. v.t. To 
regain a former state ; to come back to 
consciousness or health : to be successful 
in a law-suit ; to come back into a position 
of defence, w. In fencing, etc., the position 
of a weapon or of the body after a thrust 
or blow. (F. recouvier, regaoner, faire 
revemr, obteinr ; se ritablir. se rcincltre. gagiier 
son proems • remise.^ 



RccoTcr,— RemoTing treaturet rtcorered from the 
tomb of Tutankhamen, an ancient kins of Esrpt* 


\Ve recover a lost article when we regain 
possession of it, and an army recovers its 
trenches when it wins them back from the 
enemy. The ancient art of tempering 
bronze, known to the Romans, has not been 
recovered, or found out, in modem times. In 
the m.anufacturc of gas from coal a number ol 
vahi.ablc by-product-s, such as coke and 
.aminonia, are recovered, or saved, during 
the process. One who stumbles may recover 
his footing and not fall. A person who con- 
quers his passion or emotion is said to recover 
his self-possession. In cricket, a wicket that 
is improving after rain, .and giving le.ss 
assistance to the bowlers, is called an int- 
proving wicket, or .a recovering wicket (u.). 

.\ sick man recovers or makes a recovery 
(re kuv' Or i, »!.) from hts illness when he re- 
gains he.alth. and a fencer recovers when he 
comes back to the recover, the position of 
tlefenre. In .1 pafxir mill special pl.ant is used 
for the recovery of chemicals from the w.aste- 
w.ab r or diluent. 

Pamages are recoverable (rO kuv' Or abl. 
adj.) in a court of l.aw against any man who 
injures .another, and the person who recovers 
is the recoveror (rO kuv' Or or, j;.). Money 
owing on g.aiitbling debt.s is not rccovenibl'c 
at l.iw. The recoverablencss (rO kuv'Orabl n-is, 
»;.) of such damages is often contested, and” 
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the obtaining of .the right to them by judg 
ment of the court is called the recovery. 

O.F. recover, from L. reciiperare. From re- 
and a doubtful second element, perhaps con- 
nected with L. cupere to desire, to get what one 
wants. SvN. ; Mend, recruit, regain, repossess, 
retrieve. Ant. : v. Decline, droop, forfeit, lose 
miss. 

re-cover [2] (re kuv' er), v.t. To put a 
new covering on. (F. recouvrir.) 

When its covering is worn out, we take an 
umbrella to a repairer so that it may be 
re-covered. Chairs, cushions, and floors are 
also re-covered, or furnished with a new 
covering. 

recreant (rek' re ant), adj. Cowardly 
craven. n. A coward ; a deserter ; an 
apostate. (F. poltron, Idche; poliron, filon, 
Iraitre, aposlat.) 

This term is one of contempt, applied to 
a craven-hearted- or mean-spirited person, 
as well as to someone who abandons religious 
or other principles. We speak of the recreancy 
(rek' re an si, in) of an apostate who deserts 
his faith. A person who displays cowardice 
or meanness of spirit is said to behave - 
recreantly, (rek' re ant li, adv.). 

O.F. cowardly, pres. p. of recroire, L.L. recre 
Jere, from re- intensive, credere to entrust, hence 
to surrender, give in. ask for quarter, confess 
oneself conquered (in battle or law court). Svn. : 
adj. Cowardly, craven, n. Apostate, coivard. ■ 

recreate [i] (rek' re at), v.t. To refresh ; 
to occupy agreeably ; to entertain, v.t. To 
take recreaSon ; to amuse oneself. (F. 
rdcreey, distraire ; se rdcreer, se distraire.) 



Rccreative.—Ne*^ Zealander* enioWn^ tobogeaniiijr. 
a rccrcatjTe cxercite, near Mount ^ok. 

Hobbies, sports, and pastimes serve to 
recreate or entertain our leisure. Boys and 
girls of the present day are more fortunate 
m many ways than children of former times. 
School used to be very dull and toilsome, 
for there was a great deal of study and very 
little fun. To-day, however, people realize 
the need for recreational (rek r6 a' shiin al, 
adj.) or recreative (rek' re a tiv, adj.) exercise. 


and games play a large part in school life. 
They make a welcome break in study, and 
the fresh air and exercise reinvigorate, or 
recreate, giving us fresh energy for work. 
Healthy recreation (rek re a' shun, n.) is 
regarded as being just as important as lessons. 
The recreativeness (rek' re a tiv nes, 11.) of 
games has been car^ully studied, and it has 
been proved that children who recreate, 
or exercise themselves recreatively (rek' re 
a tiv li, adv.), do far better work than those 
who have insufficient recreation. 

L. recredre (p.p. -di-tis) to make anew. Su 
create. SyN. : Amuse, divert, play, refresh 
re-create [2] (re kre at'), v.t. To create 
anew. adj. Re-created. (F. reorder ; reerde.) 

Poets and others try to re-create the past, 
endeavouring to picture and represent anew 
the scenes of old. When an electric accumu- 
lator is discharged, a re-creation (re kre a 
shun, n.) of electrical energy takes place, 
concurrently with a chemical change in the 
plates of the cell. ' 

A re-creaton (re kre a' tor, n.) is one who, 
or that which, re-creates. Living bodies aria 
plants have re-creative (re kre a' tiv, adj.j 
power, that is, power to replace or give new 
strength to worn-out or injured parts. 

recriminate (rckrim'inat), u.».^ 
one accusation with another. (F. rdcriminer.) 

When people in a dispute make counter 
charges one against the other* they are swci 
to recriminate or to indulge in recrimination 
(re krim i na' shim, u.). One who does tujs 
is a recriminator (re kiim' i na tor, «.), anu 
his speech is recriminative (re Icrini i nn hb 
adj.) or recriminatory (re krim' i na to vi,pdj-h 
From L. re- again, in return, and 
p.p. of erhninare to accuse one of a crime (criniert, 
gen. crimin-is). 

recross (re loros'; re kraws'), v.t. 1° 
traverse again, v.i. To make a fresh crossiDo- 
(F. retraverser ; faire tin nouveau trajet.) 

In 1909 Louis Bleriot crossed tl« Engus^ 
Channel in an aeroplane for the first nmo- 
In the following year the Hon. C. S. ho 
not only crossed the Channel, but rccrossea 1 1 
circling round and flying hack witno 
alighting. 

recrudesce (re kru des'), v.t. Of w 
or a disease, to break out again. (1‘- 
declarer de nouveau.) 

This W'ord is used also in a figurative sen 1 
so that unrest or discontent is ® 
recrudesce, or become recrudescent (re ’ 
des' ent. adjl). We refer sometimes to 
recurrent outbreal< of an epidemic ns 
recrudescence (re kru des'ens, «.). 

From L. recrudescere to become raw or . 
again, from re- again, criidcscerc to become 
(erndtis). , ,,1:..,; 

recruit (re kroot'), v.t. To enlist (sold 
for the army, etc.) ; to supply (an anny. e • 
with men ; to furnish with fresh supi"' ’ 
to refre.sli ; to reinvigorate ; to restore 
health or strength, v.i. To secure new- - 1 


plies ; to gain or recover health : 
recruits. ji. A newly-enlisted soluiei 
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sailor ; one wlio has newly joined a society, 
etc. (F. recrHter.foutnir, pourvoir a, ra»imer, 
tctahlir; sc rcfairc, fatre ties recrtics ; rccnic.) 

During the early months of the World War 
{I9J.]-i8), cver\- recruiting-officer (h.) in 
Great Britain was besieged by men eager to 
join the forces. Recruitinent {r6 kroot' mdnt. 
n.) went on day and night, making the life 
of a recruiting-officer and that of a recruiting- 
sergeant (ii.) e.xcccdingly busy. 

To make up for losses at the front, the 
fighting units were recruited from reser\’cs of 
trained men in this country’, and the latter 
were in turn recruited by drafts of newly- 
enlisted recruits. Many a public man acted 
ri"; a recruiter (nt kroot' er, «.), addressing 
meetings and doing all he could to further 
enlistment or the raising of troops. 


Cricket and football clubs at times seek 
[ironiising new men as recniits. Kewlv- 
joiiicd members of a choir, band, club, 
debating society, or such body are some- 
times termed recniits, and an active sec- 
retary- endeavours to recruit the strength of 
his brgaiiiration when the active season 
approachc.s. 

.\ jx-rson in jioor health may be advised to 
go to the sea.sidc to recruit. A restoration to 
hf.iUh is sometimes s}>o5;en of as a rccruital 
(re kroot' al, 

1‘. ir.'.'M'.Vr. from ol'.olcte F. ri'nu.'.'-, re.ellv lot 
rr,/ni- the ye.tr's 'horns, ri'cniit('), fcin. n. from 
t.s'i-.i, p ]'. of rr.-rci.'tc to gio-.v .again, from L 
Other' derive from O 1-. icrmSct (lor 
f r.'.'e.'tr), !,,f. r.'r.'it.'Jt,- to id! ui' the legions, 

levy t:o<,[i'. from rr- ag.iin. .-mil tiu- Teiit word 
f.'-iiid m .\..S. I j.-:,' di'.iit. e.itch. Sv;; . e. Knhst. 
ri I'le-h., remvigor.itc, rej.|eni-h. stij'i'ly. 

roctnuplo frek' t.\n-c gll, e. .V plane four- 
sii'ed h-gute uitli all its atigles right angles. 
(F. r.'-.'.' .-rc.V.) 

.\ ‘.pmre is a rect.tiige 
(in.i ’.ni.'.tet.'d figure haviii 
Is ' o, 1 to I'.' rect.mglcd (rek t.’ir 
rect.angul.'.r (rek t.’ing' ptr. 

I’.-imitite ni 
err, e.h'.r -h.i 


building.s of which the shape and almost al! 
the part.s exhibited rectangularity (rek tang 
gu lar' i ti. n.), or the quality of having tlieir 
sides at right angles. Since houses arc usuallv 
shaped rectangularly (rek tang' gu lar li, 
adv.), streets, too, arc generally laid out on a 
more or less rectangular plan. 

F., from L. rccl(i)ai!gtiliis, from rictus straight, 
.ight (p.p of rcgcre. to rule), augulus angle, 
comer. 

rectify (rek' ti fi), v'.f. To put right ; to 
amend ; to adjust ; to refine ; in geometry, 
to find the length of a straight line equal to 
(a curve) ; to convert (alternating current) 
into continuous current. (F. tedresscr, 
corngcr, ajusler, ipitrer, rectifier, redresser uit 
cotiranl allcrnatif.) 

Spirits of wine is called rectified spints 
because it is a very highly 
refined form of alcohol, punfied 
by a process of distillation. In. 
m.athematics, to rectify a cun-ed 
line is to find its length by calcu- 
lation. It sometimes costs a 
great deal to rcctifv a mistake, 
even if it is rectifiable (rek' ti fi 
abl, adj.), that is, capable of 
being put right. 

In the rectification (rek ti fi 
ka' sluin, n.) of an alternating 
electric current use is made of 
an apparatus named a rectifier 
(rek' ti fi cr, «.). This may be a 
machine with a revolving drum 
like a dynamo, or a bulb filled 
with mercury vapour, or an 
electrolytic device. Another kind 
of rectifier is the crystal detector, 
or the thermionic valve useci for wireless 
reception, by which the waves are caused 
to travel in one direction only. 

F. rectifier, from L.L. rectifiiciire to set ngln. 
irom rectus right, -fiuSre (= faccre in compounds! 
to make. Syn, : .Vmend, correct, improve, 
redress, reform, remedy 

rectilinear (rek ti lin' c ar), adj. Formed 
of or bounded fiy straight lines ; proceeding 
in a -Straight line, .\nothcr form is rectilineal 
(rek ti lin' e al). (F. rccliligiic.) 

Triangles, squares, and parallelograms are 
all rectilinear figures. .Motion in a straight 
line is called rectilinear motion, and an 
object thus travelling move.s rcctilineally 
(mk ti Iin' e id Ii, adv.), or rectilincarly (rek 
ti lin'ii ar Ii. adv.). Its motion is an example 
of rectilincarity (rek ti lin e ar' i ti, >.’.). or 
the quality of being rectilinear. 

From I., rectillr.'us made from straight lines, 
iinm ireit- straight, !l>:ea line 

rectitude (rek' ti tud), ji. l.'prightness ; 
righteousne.'' : integrity. (F. rectitude, 

pri'bitc, droiture.) 

Rectitude implies a high standartl of mural 
conduct. man e.arn.s esteem for his rectitude 
in bu.'iness ns well a.s in private life. 

I'-» from L.I„ r.'ctituJC stmightiief.', unrightne's, 
friiri r.'i.'i- straight. 'Uliix -.'li it’, of alittraci noun*;. 
?v,’;. ; Integiity. rigiitc ■sii'ii'-i upnghtr.e-', 

: Ift-cae". d-'vr.a*.-ity. tiiqiitude. 



Recruit. — Men At the chief London recruitiniE officer anxious to become 
recniiti at the outbreak of the World War in 


and any plane 
all riglit angles 
gld, adi.) or 
(I-). 

!! built las hut' of roughly 
but later and more civtlired 
i or rtct.ingiilar brisks, 

sti'ne--, an' constructed 
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recto (rek' to), n. The right-hand- page 
of an open book. (F. recto.) 

Viewing a book as it lies open, any right- 
hand page is a recto, and any left-hand page 
a verso. The rectos have the odd numbers, 
the text of a book always beginning on a 
recto. 

Ablative smg. ol L. rectus right, with folio 
(leaf) understood. Anx, ; Verso. 

rector (rek' tor), «. A parson of a parish 
in which the tithes are not in other hands ; 
the head of certain colleges, schools, etc. 
(F. curi, recteur.) 

In some parishes the chief tithes are not 
the property of the incumbent, but belong 

to a chapter, or to a layman, 

called a lay rector. When, how- 
ever, the tithes are not thus i 
impropriate, the priest holding 
the benefice is called the rector. ; 

The heads of Exeter College and 
Lincoln College, O.xford, have the 
title of Rector. At Edinburgh, 

Glasgow, Aberdeen and St. 

Andrews Universities the Presi 
dent of the University Court 
named the Lord Rector (n 
He is generally a well-known 
public man, and is elected by 
the students for three years. 

The office or rank of a rector 
is a rectorate (rek' tor at, «.) or 
rectorship (rek' tor ship, n.) and 
his duties are rectorial (rek tor' 
i al, adj.). 

In the narrower sense of the word a rectory 
(rek' to ri, n.) is the house in which a parish 
rector lives ; in the wider sense of the word 
it means a rector’s benefice, that is, the 
church, house, tithes, glebe land and rights. 
A woman, if holding the office of rector of a 
school or college, is called a rectress 
(rek' tres, n.). 

L. = director, ruler, from rcgere (p.p. rectus) 
to guide, rule. 

rectrjx (rek' triks), n. One of the long 
stiff feathers in a bird's tail, which direct its 
flight, pi. rectrices (rek tri' scz). (F. 
{rectrices.) 

The rectrices of a bird are most important 
in guiding its course. They are usually 
t%v'elve in number, but of all shapes and sizes, 
thus giving rise to the endless variety we see 
in the tails of birds. The gorgeous tad of the 
peacock is not formed by the rectrices, but 
by a great enlargement of the tail coverts, 
leathers which, in other birds, merely cover 
the spaces at the base of the true tail feathers. 

L. = directress, lem. o! rector. 

rectus (rek' tus), n. One of various 
muscles which run direct from the point of 
origin to their insertion, pi. recti (rek' ti). 

This is a word used in anatomy of any 
straight muscle. The rectus femoris, and 
rectus abdominis, on the femur and the 
abdomen respectively, are examples. 

L. = straight, p.p. of regere to rule. 


recumbent (r6 kum' bent), adj. Lying 
down ; recliniag. (F. coucM, gisanl, apptiy^.) 

A recumbent figure is one in an attitude 
of repose. An invalid who is compelled to 
take his meals lying in bed may be said to 
partake of food recumbently (re kum' btnt 
li, adv.). In biology, a part that rests or 
tends to rest upon the structure from which 
it grows is described as a recumbent part. 
Recumbency (re kum' ben si, n.), that is, the 
state of reclining, can become very monoto- 
nous and irksome. 

L. rccumbeiis (acc. -ent-em), pres. p. of recum- 
here, from re- back, -cumhere ( = cuhure) to ho 
down. See cubit. Syn. : Lying, reclining. 
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recotnbtal 


Recumbent* — A hoy tnlenUr reading Ifiog in 

attitude on a beadland. 


recuperate (r6 ku' per at), v.t. 

(health, etc.) ; to restore to health 

strength, v.i. To recover from illness, ueaK 

ness, monetary loss, etc. (F. 
relablir; se remettre, se ritabhr.) 

Doctors often advise tberr 
to the seaside to recuperate ncr 

because sea air has a recuperative (re i 
a tiv, adj.). or health-giving, effect. = 
tea sometimes serves to recuperate ' _ 

hausted person, or restore him to luu „ ^ 

During the World War troops, after a spei 
fighting in the trenches, were sent to 
rear lines for rest and recuperabon 
per a' shun, n.), that is, restoration 
and energy. . . u- 

L. recuperatus. p.p. Sabine 

back, cuperarc, perhaps ultimately jecostt- 

cuprus good, cp. L. cupere to desire. 

SVN. -. Improve, recov^. uinthouriit, 

recur (re ker'), v.t. To Sf \o occur 

etc. (to) ; to return to one s mind , i 
again, or repeatedly ; to be repc. 
revenir d I’esprit, se reprodutre.) iBooks, 

Historians, in the course of tneu 
often find it necessary to re®“r jo 
wars or treaties in order to throw o 
events that developed from 
thought is said to recur when jt 
into one’s mind. Problems w 

recur when they present themM . r ^^0 

our notice, and, like our meals, 
at regular intervals, they may 


terme 
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recurrent (re kur'6nt, adj,). A recurrent fever 
is one that occurs again after it has sub- 
sided. In anatomy, a ncr\'c or part, etc,, 
that branches off "and runs in a direction 
contrary to its former course, is said to be 
recurrent. The left or right laryngeal nen'e, 
which has this characteristic, is specially 
known :is a recurrent («.). 

The recurrence (rC loir' Cns, jj.) or return oi 
ix)litical and other problems in new forms 
lias given rise to tlie saying that history’ 
repeats itself. CriminologisLs are endeavour- 
ing to prevent the recurrence or reversion of 
convicts to a life of crime. Events that 
return at interv’als may be said to happen 
recurrently (rC: Idir'int li, adv.). 

In mathcm.atics, decimal fractions in 
which the figures recur, or repeat again 
r\nd again, arc called recurring (re kcr' ing ; 
rii kur' ing. adj.) decimals. Thus onc-.seventh 
in decimals becomes ■1.52857 — with these six 
figures repeated in the same order m 
definitely. 

1.. rerttrrere to run back. Irom re- 7 
back, (urrere to run. 

recurve (rC kerv'), v.t. To 
bend backwards. (F. se re- . 


red (red), adj. Of a warm bright colour, as 
of blood ; of the colour that appears at the 
lower end of the visible spectrum ; blood- 
stained ; flushed ; revolutionary’, n. .A red 
colour or tint ; a red object ; in billiards, 
the red ball ; a revolutionary'. (F. rouge.) 

Red is one of the primary’ colours. It is 
present at the end of the spectrum nearest 
the heat rays, and the main impression that it 
con\-cys is one of warmth. Glowing coals, 
the flowers of the com poppy, rubies, and 
human lips are all a red colour. On maps, 
red denotes British possessions. An all-red 
line or route is a telegraph line ora commercial 
route that crosses land or touches only ,at 
ports owned by Britain, no part of it passing 
through foreign territory’. 

Red is a gay', strong, inspiring hue, and 
tigures in many’ national flags. For instance, 
the cross of St. George, a red Greek cross on 
-a white field, is the national emblem of 
Engkand. 


;nd backwards. (F. se re- . 1 

’"ber.) 

This verb is now generally 4 ft/ - ^ 

ted in the past participle. The U ^ 

■•Met. a small^ w.ading bird', ^ 


used in the pa,st participle. The 
avocet, a small wading bird', 
once common in the Fens, (.-.'v'lf 
ha.s a recurved beak, that is, one .(r 
which turns upwards instead of i 
downwards like the Ixiaks of 
most bird.s. ' " 

In botany, parts ol jilants f' ‘ ' cr 
which have’ a backward cuiwo t 

•lie said to be recun’atc (ni ker' p • --.v 
vat, adj.). Any recurving or i' . . ' 

backward cmwatiirc may lx; ' ^ . - 

termed a recurvature (re ker' va 11 -, 
clnir, 11.). Red oxu. 

recusant (rek' fi zant , re 
kfi' ,’ant), ad;. Refusing to sub- 
mit or conform ; di'iHniting. i;. A 5;erson 
wlu) refu‘-'.’.s to submit to sonic aiitiiorily; 
.! di‘..-entcr. (b'. disstdei:/, aid refuse 
c-.utfotv.er : aoti-eonjortnate.) 

This word is chiefly iisetl of the Englisli 
Roman Catholics who, in the sixteenth and 
leven’eet'.tli centiincs, refu'-ed to submit 
to the antii'irity of the Church of England, 
riure were th'-n in existence picna! law.s 
(ibliiting everyone to attend the services of the 
Est.rWishvtl Cliiirch. Many Ropish recus.ants 
as they were tennetl by’ then o[)iionent,s. 
sidtercd for their religions convictions 
Recu.sancc (rek' fi z.'ins; n'‘ kfi' z.'iiis, «.} or 
recuwncy (rek' fi z.'m si ; rC kfi' r.in si, u.), 
th.at is. ie(i!s:d to attend Protestant services, 
w.is 5i;;!ieh.di!e by the infliction ol heavy 
iie.es or in tnanv <..asi-s bv mij’nsonment or 
•.■\i!e Tl.e word nvusanf is somctinu-.s used 
'.s-netally fer one who tcs!f,*..s the law. 

tr u p.cc ’vjr.*. jitl, oJ 

trhi'v. ttoiri r,'* cjusti cnur-c 




'll-; .. .:] 

Red CTO»»,*~An ambulance, marked with the Geneva red cro>r, 
about to leave » dref«'nc-«talion on the Weitcm Front durine the 
World War (1914-18). 

5;erson .At the Geneva Convention of 18O.5, .1 red 
horily ; cross bi.) wa.s made tlio badge of tlie medical 

re (/-• se and nursing services attached to the fighting 
services of civilized Cliristi.an nations. Tiii.s 


I cross, also called the Geneva cro.ss, may lie 
1 seen on miht.ary ambulances, hospit.al .shipis, 

: etc. Tlie Turk.s use a red crescent, and the 

Persians a red sun, in its stead. In wartime, 
! buildings, etc., marked with these symbols 
; arc not fired upon by the enemy." Most 
countries also liavc Red Cross Societies — 
, 'irg.aniza lions designed to supplement the 
rzfiicial mcdic.al and nursing services of armies 
in the field. Members of Ixitli these .splendid 
organizations are .sjxskcn of .as red cross 
workers. 

The standard ol international .socialism 
IS a red flag, and red favours, red ties, etc., 
1 arc often worn a.s badges by soci.alist-s. The 
red ikag has al-'o come to be regarded as 
synibo!ic.al of anarclii.st and revolutionary 
movements, a member of an extremis't 
organization of this kind being c-allcd a red. 
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Their supporters are said to have red 
sympathies. The flag of the anarchists is, 
however, black. 

The colour red is also used widely as a sign 
of danger. On railways red flags are used as 
warning signals in day time — a green flag 
indicating safety : during blasting operations 
in quarries red flags are placed in conspicuous 
positions, and notices of danger of all kinds 
are often printed in red type. A red light 
showing on a railway signal at night-time 
denotes that the signal is up, or at danger. 

Anything that enrages a person is said to 
act like a red rag to a bull, and may be 
described figuratively as a red rag. Bull- 
fighters actually use pieces of red material 
to infuriate the bull and so make the contest 
more exciting to the eager onlookers. 

Knights of the Order 
of the Bath wear a red 
ribbon as a badge. This 
order, or membership of 
it, is sometimes called 
the red ribbon («.). A 
Chinese mandarin of 
the first class wore a 
red button on his cap 
as a token of his rank. 

A directory containing 
the names of the no- 
bility, etc., is sometimes 
called a red book («.), 
although it may be 
bound in material of 
another colour. A 
follower of Garibaldi 
(1807-82), the Italian 
patriot, was nicknamed 
a red-shirt («.), because 
of the scarlet shirt 
which was part of the 
uniform of Garibaldi’s 
men in the campaigns 
which united Italy. 

In government and law offices red tape is 
used for tying up parcels of documents, etc. 
The rigid observance of formalities, and 
government routine generally, are spoken of 
sarcastically as red-tape («.), and delays in 
public business are put down to red-tapery («.) 
or red-tapism («.), that is, the spirit or system 
of red-tape. A government servant who 
adheres strictly to routine methods is some- 
times called a red-tapist («.). 

Red uniforms are still worn in some regi- 
ments of the British Army, and a soldier is 
consequently sometimes called a red-coat («.). 
Such uniforms are not now worn on active 
service, for since the introduction of accurate 
long-distance firearms, red-coated 
soldiers proved to be too conspicuous a mark 
for the enemy. Active service uniforms arc 
now of khaki or some other neutral colour. 

Red is used as a distinguishing colour in 
many games of skill and chance. The red 
in billiards is a ball of that colour. In the 
game of rouge et noir, or red-and-black («.), 
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Red Indian. — Two chief* of the Nez Perce 
tribe of Red Indians in full tribal dress. 


the players stake their money on the chance 
of one of these two colours turning up. 

The word " red " enters into the formation 
of the names of many animals, plants, and 
minerals of a red or reddy (red' i, adj.), that is, 
nearly red, colour. There is- red-chalk («.), 
or ruddle, a variety of red-ochre («.), which is 
a blood-red earthy iron ore. Red-lead (n) 
is a scarlet oxide of lead much used as a 
pigment and for protecting metal. 

A Red Indian (k.) is a North American 
Indian. He is also called a red man («.) or 
redskin («.), on account of the coppery brown 
colour of his skin. 

Among red plants, perhaps the most 
curious is that which produces the phenome- 
non called red snow («.). Tffis is really snow 
coloured by the presence in enormous num- 
bers of a red species of 
a minute alga knoivn 
to scientists as pro- 
toccus, and popularly 
called red snow. Red 
bark («.) is a variety of 
the cinchona from which 
quinine is obtained. 
Red-bud («.) is m name 
for several American 
species of the tree called 
Cercis, especially C. cana- 
deitsis, akin to the south 
European Judas-tree 
C. siliqKasimm. 

The red gum («•) 
an Australian eucalyptus 
which exudes a red gum 
from its bark. The wood 
of this tree, of winch 
there are several species, 
is also knowm as red 
gum. Many coniferous 
tees suffer from the 
attacks of the w'oody 
fungus called red rot [n.)— Pomes onnosus 
— which softens the wood. Outwardly 
appears like a thick, rough knot 
trunk — this outgrow-th bearing the sp 
of the fungus. 

The red-hot poker (it.), or flame ouct 
( T rflom n), ' w’hich has spikes 
flowers, is a favourite garden plant. 


V 
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■ red sandalwood, is the timbw 

of an East Indian tree (Pterocarpus sail 


01 an Jiast inoian tree (i-wruwi i 
from which a red dye is made. The red-s 
(« ) is a kind of apple, the stan of ‘ 
marked with red steaks. It was fo . 
much used for cider making. 
most widely cultivated fruit shriflis ink- g ■ 
gardens is the red-currant (it.) — Pthcsrit 
Its delicious red berries, also called^ 
are used for making pic.s, jelly , • 

an evergreen 


currants, 
wine. 

The redwater tree (it.) is 
West African tree. It iias a poisonous 
and red sap. Tiic first is sometimes ■ 
medicine, and tlie second is employe 
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natives in trials by ordeal. The botanical 
name is Eryllirophloeum qtaneense. 

Various red wild flowers, including the 
common poppy, herb Robert and hnot- 
grass, liavc the local name of red-weed (h.). 
Similarly the name of redwood (n.) has been 
given to certain trees having a red timber, 
especially the tall 
Californian pine 
[Sequoia gigantca), 
\ which is one of the 

\ largest of all timber 

I trees. 

■ The red-spider {«.) 

'■ i ^ tiny, eight- 

; legged mite rcsem- 

' V bling a spider. It 
• '• , causes much damage 

in greenhouses, and 
.. ■ V--.. also infests cama- 

...£ .-'j tions, roses, and other 

ncdpoii.-Tte In.rr red- outdoor plants. The 

pell. reiBteo to the Imne^. . ^ 

scientific name of this 
troublesome pest is Teiraiivchus iclarius. 




-..-t 

r.-'W 


Ttcdpoll. — Tte Iciftr red- 
pcll, rel.tcd lo the Itnnce 

troublesome pest h 


The ctiinmon British butterfly, the red 
admiral (n.) — Tn^iissct aialniUa — has large 
brownish wings with scarlet, blue, black, 
and velvety white 
markings. It may be t '-j . 

.seen in autumn' on ill// 

Ijcdgcrows and in gar- iuif/ '- 

dens. The green cater- -rr. 


The adult robins of both se.xcs arc red- 
breasted [ad].), but the young have speckled 
breasts. Ornithologists use the terms red- 
breasted, and red-backed (adj.), to desscrilK! 
the plumage of birds that have red feathers 
on those parts. An example is the rcd-backed 
shrike {«.) — Lanins coUurio — also called the 
butcher bird, because 

it hangs insects and • • - , 

mice on thomsto keep ‘ 
them for future meals. | . 

The mealy redpoll 
(h.) — Acanthisliv.aria 

— which is allied to y v>. r'; 5.^ ' 

the linnet, has a dark d<-\ . 

red forehead and a ' 1-“' 

rosy-pink throat and . 
breast. Tlie lesser , 

redpoll, A. rufescens, ■ ■- ■ - ; 

is commoner. Rrd-I«tcd.— The red- 

The migratory pertndsc. 

song-bird called the 

redstart [it.) — Ruticilla pliocutcurus — com- 
monly nest-s in old walls, and is often found 
in the neighbourhood of ruins. Although it 
visits'most parts of England, it is not a very 
well-known bird. The male has red-brown 
under-parts, a black 
throat and bluc-grcj' 


Rcd-rlecRcd. — TT jc red- 
lesKcd, or French, 
partndse. 


pillar of Ihi.s species 
lias vcllow spine.s and 


■ '^/ ■ - "■ - , 
has yellow spine.s and '-v' — 

feed.s HjKin nettles. x '■k 

In the spawning 
season, the male 'v-- 

s.almon hecome.s red in 
colour and i.*- then 

r illi-fl .a reri.fish /l- 1 Bed.— The red rum.rd i 

caiiui a rea-nsn p..j. ,nd .o died bee.aie 
1 his name is also given 

to various .American fislie.s, including the 
bhi'.-backed salmon (Oncorhyncits nerha), and 
the red drum (i; ) or red bass [n.) — Sctania 
rc.'Uat.t. The rudd [Lcuascus ctythtoph- 
//.■•r/nm.r), a iK-.autiful fish allied lo the ro.ach, 
i-> aho called the red-eye (n.). Us eyes .and 
lower fins are red, and its scales of .a coppery 
colour. 

.A herring when dried, smoked and .«altcd. 

ro fliat its flesh twcoiues red. is termed a 

red-herring (i:.). It 

lia.s a strong odour 

'’-nd when drawn 

^ acro-.s the tr.ail of a 

' destroy the 

,-xcnt, and put hounds 

ol; the tr.wk. In a 

' ' \X, figunitive Ren«e, a 

' • person i- r.aiil to draw 

■ • a red herring .acr<)-,s 

f). (n'ck wh-n h- 
. U,,t, I, re- i-i-cs "‘•-‘I »■- 

l.i.J It, ih« jhmih, distracts ftie atten- 

tinii of otliers from 

’ ■ri'.i tn, liri or iintxirt.rr.l point by intrcKlucing 

a mir.'ir or irTi-i-v.ml isv.ie. 

"I he tedhreast (u.f. or robin [EnSk.-.rus 

'■a’.-.'i.'.ei'i, luie (d the l-.Ht laved of liirtis. 


///// 

JU/Z/p //''/.y.... 


The red rumard i* found in Eneh’ih water*, 
and h *o called becaute general colour it red. 


The fTd»»{or. 
a aop»»frr. {« re- 

Ufr-i l» the iKruih. 


^ redwing [n.)— 

g -k, ' 1 urdus tliacus — is 

allied to, and re.scmblcs 

‘"< 5 ^ the thrush. Itiscom- 

mon in the forests of 
northern Europe, and 
winters in England, 

, . . r ,• s . \’arioiis red-legged 

arc given 
the name of red-leg 
p;.) or red-legs («.), including the kind 
of partrid.ge known to scientists as Caccahis 
riija, .and the redshank — Totanus calidns 

—a wading bird related to the sandpipers. 
The common grouse 
{Liiqopus scolictis), or ‘ ; ■, 

moor fowl, which is ' ■ ‘ v 

found on most British ■ > ■' ^ 

inoorl.ands, and is a ‘ '■ \ 

favourite garne-birrl, i ' 

i_s also known as the 
red grouse (n.). Its -'-i-'-l - '■ 
plumage is the colour 'I' !-?r''', 

of a ripj chc.stnut. v ’ ' M i':' 

The large and h.and- I'. .V b'b. , ■ 
some red deer (n.) — 

Cen-us elaphus — still f~^* 

inhabits some of the ‘ - 

forests of Europe, It Rrd.h.nW. — Th. red. 

IS to lx; found in ibc .nice u,r.nr. 
Britain on E.xmnor. 

and in the Scottish Highlands. The .stags, 
or m.alc red deer, have splendid branching 
.antlers, the niimU.r of tines or brancliet 
indic-iting tlie animal's age. 

j\ crimin.a! caught in the act of wrong- 
doing is tgtid to b-r t.akcn red-handed lu /i.i. 


RedthanVe. — “ The red:- 
thank. a member of 
Ihe tojpe family. 




RED- 


REDEEM 


This term was applied originally to a mur- 
derer discovered with his hands still wet with 
the blood of his victim. 

Metals turn red when heated, and are then 
said to become red-hot (adj.). In a figurative 
sense, a violently enthusiastic, or extreme 
radical, for instance, might be described as 
a red-hot radical, and a person 
who was furiously angry could 
be said to be in a red-hot rage. 

In metallurgy, iron that is brittle 
when red-hot, owing to an excess 
of sulphur in its composition, is 
said to be red-short (adj.). 

In old almanacs the saints’ 
days and holidays were printed 
in red ink. Nowadays, a red-letter 
day («.) denotes any special 
occasion, such as a day that 
brings us great happiness or 
distinction. 

Should the setting sun redden 
(red'en, v.t.) the clouds, or turn 
them red, we know that there is 
likely to be fine weather ahead. 

One’s face is said to redden (z/.i.) 
with blushes, and a cold rvdnd will 
redden {v.t.) one’s cheeks. A red-cheeked {adj.] 
girl is one with a high or rosy complexion. 

■ Bloodshot eyes, or eyes with inflamed lids, 
are described as red eyes : a person may be 
red-eyed (adj.) from weeping, or because the 
eyes have been overstrained. Redness (red' 
nes, n.) is the quality of being red. Objects 
that are nearly red m colour are said to be 
reddish (red' ish, adj.), or reddy, and have the 
quality of reddishness (red'^ ish nds, n.). 
A red-hot poker glows redly (red' li, adv.). 
that is, with a red colour or appearance. 

Common Teut. word. M.E. reed, A.-S. read ; 
cp. Dutch rood, G. rot, O. Norse rauth-r, Goth. 
rands ; akin to Gaelic ruadh, Welsh rhudd. 
L. ruber, rvfus, Gr. erythros, Sansk. rtidhira. 

red-. This is a form of the prefix re-, 
used in words derived from Latin compounds, 
as redact, redeem, redintegrate, redolent, 
redound. 

redaction (re dak' shim), n. Preparation 
for publication ; literary rearrangement and 
revision ; a revised or rearranged edition. 
(F- rMaction.) 

The working up of literap' matter to 
make it fit for publication is termed re- 
daction. It may be regarded as a more 
comprehensive and constructive process than 
editing. To redact (re dakt', v.t.) miscellaneous 
writings is to give them a literary form : 
although the word is often used in the sense 
of to edit. A redactor (re dak' tor, n.) is 
one who treats writings in this way. 

F., from L. redactio (acc. -On-em), from redactus, 
p.p. of redigere to bring back, from red- back, 
agerc to drive, bring. SvN. ' Edition, rearrange- 
ment, revision. 

redan (re dan'), «. A V-shaped field- 
iortification pointing towards the enemy. 
(F redan.) 


Redans were used by the Russians during 
the Crimean War (1854-6) in the southern 
defence of Sebastopol. The British forces 
suffered heavy losses in the attack on the 
larger of the two. 

F. lor old redenl a double notching, from L. 
re- again, de7is (acc dent-eni) tooth. 
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redbreast (red' brest). For this word, 
redden, etc., see wider red. 

reddle (red' 1). This is another form ol 
ruddle. See ruddle. _ . _ 

redecorate (r6 dek' 6 rat), v.t. 
decorate afresh. (F. orner A nenj.) 

It is usual to have the intenor of a house 
redecorated every five years, and tnc 
exterior every three years. The redecoration 
(re dek 6 ra' shun, «.), or prop^s 
redecorating, would include repainhng 
woodwork and repapering or redistempenuo 

the walls. . cirmd 

To rededicate (re ded' i kat, v.t.) a sacrea 
building that has been used for non-saac 
purposes, is to dedicate it anew to the ^ 
of God. The rededication (re ded 1 ka sm , 
n.) is accomplished at a special ser 
which rededicatory (re ded 1 ka to n, I- 
prayers are said. 

redeem (re dem'), v.t. To buy kac ' , 
free (mortgaged property) : to discharp^^ _ 
mortgage) ; to buy off (an o g< 
to pirform (a pledge) ; to 
reclaim ; to make atonement for . 
from or counterbalance (a defect) , t 
from sin. (F. racheler, d6gagcr. em^) 
Mortgaged property may be 
paying off the mortgage ; a Pers®" 

his word by carrying out a promise. Pnsmie 

of war were formerly 
Upon payment of a ransom, 

sense Se say that tasteful decorations redeem 

the ugliness of an il|-p‘'oport'oned romm ^ 
Securities pledged against the p. y 
debt are redeemable (re dem 51^*' xi'idebt. 
is, they can be recovered by , j.^.. 

A redeemer (re dem' <5r, «.) 'S o (.jai 

deems in any of these senses. I 
sense Jesus Christ is called the 



REDEMPTION 


REDIVISION 


He delivered mankind from sin and its con- 
sequences b}' HLs atonement on the cross, 

O.F. redimer, from L. redimere, from r«;f-back, 
rmere to buy. S^ii. : Counterbalance, reclaim, 
recover, rescue, save. 

redemption {rO demp' shim), n. The act 
of redeeming ; being redeemed ; that which 
redeems ; the salvation of mankind from sin 
and its consequences by the atonement of 
Clirist ; ransom ; rcclarnation (of land, etc.) ; 
purchase (of membership of an organization, 
etc.). (F. redemplion, raii^on, rackat.) 

An incorrigible criminal is said to be past 
or Ixjyond redemption, or so habituated to 
a life of crime that his redemption is hopeless. 
A severe illne.ss, during which he can think 
over his misdeeds may, however, prove to 
l>e his redemption, and lead him to adopt a 
Ixitter mode of life. 

The repayment of a loan, upon agreed 
terms after a stated inter^’al has elapsed, is 
tenned the redemption of the loan. In 
•another sense, a person may be said to become 
a mcmlx;r of a society bj' redemption or 
purch.asc of admission to it. 

The crucifiNion of Christ was redemptive 
(ni demp' tiv, eidj.), in that it brought about 
the redemption of mankind. A redemp- 
tioncr (re demp' shun Or, n.) was an emigrant 
to tlic United States who was given a free 
p.a«s.'ige on condition that he allowed the 
owners of the vc.ssel to dispose of his scradees 
until the p.a.ssngc money w.os paid out of his 
caniing.s. 

A Redemptorist (rO demp' tor ist, n.) is a 
memlx:rof a congregation of Roman Catholic 
prie.sts and laymen founded in Italy in 
t732. Their object is to attend to' the 
religious needs of the i>oor and neglected. 
The Redemptorists have hou.scs 
in England. There are also coin- 
munitic.s of nuns called Redemp- 
toristincs (re demp tor ist' ins, 
thirty-three in each, that 
being the number of years that 
Christ lived ujKin e.arth. 

i.. t(demf !;0 (acc. from 

p.p. of red-.mere. See 

rcd'H-iu. 

rcd-cyo (red' i). For this word, 
red-fish, etc., fee w.der red. 

redif (redif'), The Turki.sh 
miht.ary reserve; a soldier in tliis 
reserve. 

•tr.ibic reili one who follows, 

•''•ond 

redingoto (red' ing gOt), n. 

\ wom.an's long, double-brc.astcd 
s'Uter co.at ; a garment tcsembling 
■\ long riding-co.at. (F. redii-.^cte.) 

Tins word is a I'rcnch cornip- 
'.inn of tlic Engti'h wordriding- 
vsit, whic'h h.es retum«l to our 
1 '.ngaage in its new form. Re-J- 
ing.i'r-. were worn by French 
V. fnwn, and imitated in oth.cr 
• 'i.mtri--'-, during the nin-teenth 
eee.turv. T 5 ;e ihirts of the co.it 



Rriiotrte.— A re^IatcJc. 
er octer 

co*t. 


were sometimes cut away in front. Men also 
wore long-skirted coats called redingotes. 

redintegrate (r6 din' tt griit), v.f. To 
make whole or perfect again ; to renew. 
(F. rdinlcgrer, rdlablir, rcnouvclcr.) 

This word is seldom used in ordinary 
conversation. To redintegrate a nation 
after a dis<astcr is to re-establish it. The 
rapid redintegration (xt din te gra' shun, u.) 
of France after her defeat by the Germans 
in 1871 amazed even those who understood 
the p.atriotism and devotion of the French 
people. 

L. tedintegrali 6 (acc. -Cii-em), from rcdtnte- 
grains, p.p. of redir.legrSre to make whole again, 
from red- again, tnlegrare to make wliole See 
integer. Syn. ; Rc.issembic, restore. 

redirect (re di rekt'), v.t. To direct 
afresh ; to readdress (a letter). (F. diriger dt 
nouveau, corriger I'adrcsse de.) 

In a law case, if a witness fails to answer 
a question of counsel, the judge redirects 
his attention to it. To redirect a letter is to 
send it on to a new address. The action 
of fonv.arding a letter in this way is redirection 
(re di rck' shun, ;i.). 

Modem artists have not been able to 
rediscover (re dis kuv' Or, v.t.). that is, find 
again, certain methods of mi.xing paints, 
known to the great painters of the sixteenth 
centun’. If, .os is generally believed to-d.ay, 
the Vilrings did reach America in the tenth 
ccntuiy, Columbus’s discovery of the New 
World'in 1.592 w.as a rediscovery (re dis kOv' 
Or i, n.) of it. 

Generals redispose (re dis p6z', t’.f.) their 
troops when they rearrange them with a 
view to making their actions more effective 
by the redisposition (re dis p6 zish' un, «.), or 
. new arrangement. 

The salt left by evaporated 
brine will redissolve (re di zolv', 
v.t.) itself, or redissolve (em.), 
which mc.ans become dissolved 
.'tg.iin. if put into frc.sh water, 
since it is rcdissoluble (re dis' 61 
fibl, adi.), or redissolvable (re di 
zolv' abl, adj.), that is. c.apable 
of dissolving afresh. While dis- 
solving a second time it under- 
goes rcdissolution (re dis 6 lu' 
.shun, «.). 

We redistribute (re dis trib' ut, 
v.t.) articles every time we distri- 
bute them after the first time. 
The redistribution (re dis tri bu' 
shun, »!.) of iiarliaincntary se.ats 
Ls the process of making a fresh 
distribution of scats among the 
voters. 

Some very simple forms of 
.animal life redivide (re di vid', 
v.t.) thcmsolve-i, that is, divide 
again .and ag.ain to multinlv their 
numlxT 5 . 'l hi,s pro-rcas, which is 
called redivisioh (re di vizh' un, 
«.), is found in the amoeb.a. 
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BED-LEG 


REDUCE 


red-leg (red' leg). For this word and 
redly see under red. 

redolent (red ' 6 lent) , adj. Fragrant ; hav- 
ing a strong smell ; figuratively, suggestive 
(of). (F. parfumS, qtii a iin parfum de, qiii 

sent.) 

Formerly, to describe anything as redolent- 
indicated that it was sweet-smelling. We 
may still speak of a room being redolent of 
the perfume of flowers, but it may equally 
be redolent of an unpleasant odour. A cricket 
match played in top-hats would be redolent 
of the past. The quality of being redolent is 
redolence (red' 6 lens, n.). 

L. redolens (acc. -ent-em), pres. p. of redolere to 
diffuse an odour, from red- back, again, olere 
to smell Syn. ; Reminiscent, suggestive. 

redouble [r] (re dubl'), v.t. To double ; 
to repeat ; to intensify ; to cause to appear 
double by being reflected, v.i. To become 
double or much greater ; to grow more 
intense. (F. redouhler, augmenter ; s’ accroUre, 
redoubler.) 

If at first we do not succeed with any task 
we should redouble our efforts, that is, try 
harder than ever. The tiny vibrations which 
come to our wireless receivers are many 
times redoubled by valves and amplifiers. 
A mountain may be redoubled by being 
reflected in a lake. 

Syn. ; Increase, intensify, multiply, reiterate. 

re-double [2] (re dubl'), v.t. and i. To 
double or fold again. (F. replier.) 

If we fold again a piece of paper that is 
already folded in two, we re-double it. 

redoubt (re dout'), n. A detached outwork 
or fieldwork, with little or no flanking 
defence. (F. redoute.) 

A redoubt is often used to fortify passes and 
hilltops. It is usually enclosed by a parapet. 

F. redoute, from Ital. ridotto, L.L. reductus 
refuge, from L. rediicere (p.p. reductus) to bring 
or lead back, hence a place to withdraw to. 
The spelling is due to confusion with redoubtable. 



redoubtable (re dout' abl), adj. Formid- 
able. (F. redoutable, redouti, formidable.) 

A foe or an opponent of any kind who is 
difficult to overcome is redoubtable. We 


may apply the word ironically to a person 
who is only redoubtable or formidable in 
a very limited sphere. 

O.F. from redou[b)ier to fear, from L. re- back, 
and dubitdre to doubt. Syn. : Formidable, 
overpowering. 

redound (re dound'), v.i. To contribute 
(to) ; to result (to) ; to recoil (upon). (F. 
contribuer, risulter, rejaillir.) 

An act of kindness that redounds to a 
person’s credit may bring about advantages 
that redound to other people. A benefit 
sometimes redounds upon the benefactor. 

F. redonder, L. redunddre to flow back, overflow, 
from red- back, again, unda wave. See redundant. 

redpoll (red' pol). For this word see 
under red. 

re-dress [i] (re dres'), v.t. and i. To dress 
again. (F. rhabiller, habiller de nouveau, 
panser'de nouveau.) 

A boy who has been wearing old clothes 
will have to re-dress if he is asked out to 
tea. In order to be kept clear a w'ound has 
to be re-dressed frequently. Furs sometimes 
have to be re-dressed. 

redress [2] (re dres'), v.t. To put right 
again ; to readjust ; to make amends lor ; 
to do away with. n. The setting right of a 
wrong or injury : reparation. (P- ; 

reparer, faire iustice d, cornger ; reparaUon.) 

When Charles II was restored to the throne 
of England in 1660, one of his first acts wm 
to redress the wrongs of the Koyahsts ul 
had been dispossessed of their Kinds, beMuse 
of their loyalty to his family. His father, 
Charles I, had lost his throne and his Jiie 
because he persistently refused to listen to 
the demands of Parliament for redress 01 
their grievances. 

If a wrong can be put right, it is jedr^saWe 
(re dres' abl, «.). The person who reroedic- 
it is the redresser (re dres nr, n.) of it. 
rarely used word meaning the san - 
redress is redressment (re dres ment, t .]• 

F. redresser, from rr- again, dress 
to arrange. See dress. ‘ ’ 

Rectify, reform, repair, n. Indcmn 
fication. relief, remedy. 

redshank (red' shangk). 101 
this word and red - short 
under red. Tn 

reduce (r 6 dus ), v.t. 
lessen : to lower ; to suMuc , 
degrade : to make conformable 
(to a rule): to 
as by grinding;, to j 

certain order or form, . 

(into writing) : in 
change the denomination , 
chemistry, to decompose. ( • 
fiduire, rabaisscr, subjuguer, - 
grader, diminucr, classc , 
convertir.) 

During the orkl ^ ar ( 9 I 
18) the Government asked people to r 
their private expenditure and lend a^ ^ 
money they thus saved to the country. • 

■ ■ - to reduce an unruly cla*-' 


teacher may have 
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to onlcr. A thunderstorm in summer 
Rcr.cm.lly reduces or lowers the terapcniturc 
for few d.iys. 

A scientist who h;is learnt certain facts by 
cspcriments may try to reduce his results to 
a rule or formula. A doctor is s.aid to reduce a 
dislocation when he gets the disloctited parts 
bach into place again. We reduce pounds to 
shillings by multiplying them by twenty. 
A reducing" agent {«.) is a substance which, 
by combining with oxygen, chlorine, or 
other clement, removes this from a compound. 
The ntost commonly used reducing agents 
.are hydrogen, carboii. and aluminium. 

In the army, to 
reduce to the ranks 
means to deprive a non 
commissioned officer 
of his stripes and 
degrade him to the 
rank of private. A 
reducer (re dus' tr. »i.) 
is one who. or that 
which, reduces any- 
thing whidi is re- 
ducible (re dus' ibl, 
atlj.), that is. able to be 
reduced.. The quality ' ’ » 

of being reducible is rcducibility ; 

(ri- dus i bil’ i ti, u.). or re- : 
ducibleness (re dus' ibl nes. Ji.). 

Tlie ores which arc not e.asily • 
rcducihle arc called refractory. 

The act of reducing or llie state 
of being reduced is reduction 
(ni duk' shun, v.). The re-duc- 
lion of a displaced Ixjnc is tlic 
restoration of it. by a surgeon 
tuiriTKiI position. 

Tl'.e reduction of a town or district is its 
i.nbjugation by .an enemy lorcc. 'I'he word is 
al.so used for a smaller copy of a piiotogmph, 
an'i the arithmetical prricess of ch.anging 
the ilenoniin.ation of an .amount. Euclid 
(al't'uit 3f>o 11. c.) proved some of his geoiiielnc.aI 
propositions by a ptxxicss called reduction 
to absurdity, or, in I-atin, teditctio ad 
ahiui.luin, in wliich the oppersite i.s assumed, 
.Hid it", .absurdity shown. 

In the seventeenth and eiglitecntli centuries 
the Jis^ints civilircd many wild Jiidi.ans in 
V.if.i'.aiay .an.l other part.s of Soutli .Vmerica. 
and tile .settleiiicut.s where the converts lived 
iiuvler je-uit rule were called rcthiction.s. 

b, to bi’.ne liaek. iroin bac's. 

.-f to ie-sd. Sv.x. : .tbale. ciirt.ai!. decrease, 
'.inpair. .Xnt. ; .\iigment. incre.ise. 

in'.tn.ify. oxydire. promote 

rt'duil (r.'i dwc-q. n. \ .stronnly tortificd 
p' i:e in wb.ich defenders m.iv lake refnee 
tsl!-:! the onlworlas of .a fortification are 
c.aptnicd, (E. r.'Jtr.;.) 

The keep of a c.istle serxed as its psjuit. 
In It th.' l.ist st.ind w.as made it the enemy 
sloiir.rd the wails. 

I". •- re-,-'.!. C.'.vr’.iir.e. seiicat. 5ir..’.Il redoubt. 
5 , !rle.dit. u;;;;!! a ifajifct 




deduction. — The lower 
picture {• A reduction of 
the one Rbore it. 


to it.s of 


rodtindant (rf; dun' dant), adj. More 
than necessary ; plentiful ; c.xcessive. (F. 
redondant, sitperflit.) 

Fruit trees sometimes produce redundant 
blossoms. A verj’ fat person is hampered 
by redundant flesh. One who uses many 
words to say very little is said to hax'c ,a 
redundant style in speaking or writing, or 
to spc.ik or write redundantly (ni dun' dant 
li. adv.\. The st.ate or quality of being 
redundant is redundance (rib dun" dans, n.), 
or redundancy (ni dun' dan si, n.). 

L. rcdintdans (.ice. -a^U-nn), pres. p. of 
redunddrr. Stc redound. SvN. : Copious, 
diffuse, c.xuberant. full, 
pleonastic. Ant. : Brief, 
concise, deficient, 
laconic, sparse, 
reduplicate (re du ' 

C li kat, r. ; re diT pli 
at, adi.), v.i. To re- 
double ; to repeat ; to 
repeat (a letter or 
syllable of a word) ; to 
form (a ten.se) thus. adj. 
Doubled: repeated. 
(F. rcdcxihlcr, rvpStcr ; 
* double, ^edoubld.rdpc'td.) 
A general who fears that a 
dispatch has been scired by the 
enemy may reduplicate it, send- 
ing ilio .second message by a 
dilferent route. .-Vn echo is a 
reduplicate or repealed sound. 

Tlie repeating of a syllabic 
m a word is called reduplication 
(re du pli kii' .shun, ii.). Some 
llie iirst words that a habv learns arc 


reduplicative (ni du' pli ka tiv, adj.}, that 
is. formed by redupheation, or doubling : 
as for e.xample ina-ma. da-d,i. ta-ta. In 
Greek, many verbs reduplicate the first letter 
of lt:v root in forming their p.nst tenses. 

reduviid (rb du' vi id), ad/. Belonging 
to the Keduxiidao, a family of insects known 
as the flv-hiigs. n. One' of Uicse insect.s. 
(F. ..'(furs-.) - 

These insects, x’cry common in the tropic.s, 
lix'c by preying oil other insects. Tlie 
English lly - bn.g, Redtiiixts persountiis, is 
three-quarters of an inch long, dark in colour 
and with red hairy legs and antennae. 
Insect^ leseinbling these fly-hugs are called 
reduvinid (rb du' vi oid. adj.) insc-efs or 
reduvioids [n.pl.). 

L. rfJai-.a h.angnail. 

redw-ing (red' xving;. For this word anti 
redwood see under rc<l. 

roe [i] (rC-i. n. Tlie female rufl. birr 
Tcex-c (jl. 

r«c fe] (raj, Tfiis is an old singular form of 
rois. See rci.s [i], 

rcebolt fra' bok). n. A small Soutii 
African antelope [Petes caprecla). •\no'!:*-r 
spelling is rhe^k (re' Irak, »:.) (F. ar.uispe 

Istneust. ehevr e-ji! du Cap.) 
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This antelope stands about thirty inches 
at the withers, or ri'dgc between the shoulders. 
Its horns are sharp, slender and ringed, and 
slope slightly forward. Reebohs are noted 
for their habit of leaping on the high rocks, 
among which they live in groups of from 
six to twelve. 

Dutch = roebuck. 

reed (red), n. The taU straight stem of a 
water or marsh plant of the 
grass order ; such a plant, 
especially Phragmites vul- 
garis ; collectively, a mass 
of this ; a rustic musical 
pipe made from a reed or 
similar plant ; figuratively, 
pastoral poetry ; a vibra- 
ting part in certain wind 
instruments ; a weaver's 
tool for separating the 
warp threads and lifting 
the woof : a weak person. 
v.t. To thatch with reed ; 
to fit (an instrument) with 
reeds. (F. roseau, chalu- 
meau, pipeau, anche; 
convrir de chaume, ancher.) 

In ancient Egypt 
bundles of reeds were used 
for building in the absence 
of timber. 

Formerly in England, 
houses were thatched with 
reed instead of straw. From being the 
instrument used by shepherds to pipe 
tunes for their rustic dances, the reed be- 
came the symbol of pastoral poetry. 

In architecture, a moulding that resembles 
a number of reeds laid side by side is called 
reeding (red' ing, w.) 
or, more simply, 
reeds. 

Musical pipes made 
of reeds were the 
origin of the organ. 
Some of the pipes of 
a modern organ are 
still called reeds or 
reed - pipes {n.pl.). 
In these a metal tube 
is fixed at the bottom 
of the wood or lead 
pipe, having a longi- 
tudinal slit closed by 
a metal tongue, which 
vibrates and pro- 
duces a note when air enters the tube. A 
reed-slot (ii.) controls the reed pipes and 
brings them into play. A reed-organ {rt.) 
is a harmonium, that is a kind of organ 
composed entirely of reed-pipes. 

The bulrush is sometimes known as the 
reed-mace (u.). Reed-grass («.) is a name 
given to a number of grasses with a reed- 
like appearance. Many water-birds make 
their home among reeds ; reed-warbler («.), 
reed-babbler (»i.), and reed-wren (ii.) are the 



Reed-mace. — ^The graceful reed-mace, 
better known as the bulruih. 



popular names of a common European 
bird, known to scientists as Acrocephalus 
sireperus. The black-headed bunting is 
also called the reed-bunting («.). Reed- 
bird (»!.) is another name for the bobolink, 
a great table delicacy in North America. 
The bearded titmouse is sometimes called 
the reedling (red' ling, «.). The reed-buck 
(m.) is an antelope found in Central and South 
^ Africa. It lives by rivers 

“ - , QJ. jjj (Jj.y yalJgyS 

Rivers that abound in 
reeds are reedy (red' i, 
adj.). Those that are clear 
of reeds are reedless (red' 
les, adj.). A reedy sound 
is a thin high note like 
that produced by a reed. 

Such a note may be said 
to show reedineSs (red' i 
nes, n.) • 

A.-S. hreod, akin to Dutch 
and G. riel. 

reedless (red 'les). .For 
this word, reedling, etc.; 
see under reed.- • ■ 
reef ■ [i] ' (ref), -, «• ’ ' A 
ridge- of.: rock;' coral .or 
shingle, at,' or near,. the 
surface of . the' water; -.a 
layer of rock epntaming 
quartz -with veins of. gold, 
or other, valuable, metal , 
a lode. :P./r.ueil,r^cif,filon.)-.. ' 

Many a ship has been lost, by .inning on 
to a' sunken reef, especially, m 
where coral reefs are numerous. .. Ffje.'-'rwc 
Barrier Reef of Australia is' 1,250 miles long, 
and from ten to ninety 
Red Sea is reefy (ref' i, adj.) or.aboundmg 
in reefs. The use of reef as a mining 
is of Australian origin. . , 

Earlier spelling riff. Of Dutch ongin , 
and O. Norse rif, G. riff ; akin to E. rw. 

A horizontal part 0 


shorten 


Reed'buntin?. — ^The rccd« 
bunting, or black*headed 
buntint;. 


reef [2] (ref), n. 
a sail which can be rolled up to 
the sail. v.l. To 
reduce the extent of 
(a sail) ; to shorten 
(a mast or boom). 

(F. ris; prendre 
un ris.) 

The top of a 
square-sail, like the 
foot of a fore-and- 
aft sail, is divided , 

into reefs by horizontal bands mHc ^ 
bands [n.pl.), in each of 
' ’ ' holes. 



Kcef-knot.—A 
is a double knot uied in 
recline. 


which arc 
A short rojK^ 


number of eyelet holes. A buo m. t 

named a reef-point («.) is HaccI 
hnlf- h.nlf of it hancing down on each - 


hole, half of it hanging 
of the sail. 


To take in 


a reef, th.-it is. to reef 


the bottom is rolled or gathered upwa 
or the top rolled down, to one of 
bands, the reef points in which are 
round the reefed part, and tied togc 
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a reef-knot («.). ''’•'I'icli is a double knot 
c:isily undone. Reef-line (n.) is another 
name for a reef-point. 

A sailor who rcef-s is a reefer (ref' er, «.). 
He has to know how to tic a reefer, that is. 
a reef-knot. Sometimes he wears a reefer, 
or reefing-jacket {«.), a thick, double- 
breasted jacket, buttoned tightly across 
the chest. 

M.K. rtff, ultimately from O. Xorsc ri/. probably 
a special sense of rif rib ; cp. Dutch reef, G. reff 



Kcef.poinl. — A tqukrc-tait *nd a forc-and.aft tail, 
•howinr reef-point* attached to reef-band*. 


reek (rek), «. A loul or st.ale odour ; 
smoke ; vai)our ; steam. I'.i. To give out 
.smoke or fumes ; to give off vapour or 
ste.am ; to give off :t disagreeable smell. 
(F. rxhnlaisot), puaufeur ; cxhalcr, pticr.) 

In I'higland, if we say a Iwntirc recks, 
wo mean that the bunting matter gives olf 
an unwhole.'-ome or unple.asant smell. .V 
Scot.sman might stiy a Itonfire reeks, mean- 
ing that it is burning out. but with no reference 
to the unpleasantness of the odour. A 
steaming horse is said to reek, but here 
the reference is to the strong smell of 
sweat, which give.s some people a complaint 
knowm a.s horse asthma, and makes it 
impossible for them to ride. 

A fastidious jterson may complain of the 
reek of st.ale tob.acco in a room that has 
l>een shut up. An atmosphere thick with 
stnoke is reeky (rek' i, ndj.). 

A.-S. rcc smoke, (%••) fK'cjji: to emit smoke, 
stink ; cp. Dutch reot. G. much, O. Norse 
rcy'-r; (v.) Dutch ric’.ci:, G. rifcAci: to smell, 
o’ Norse T)ul.a to smoke. Syn. : n. Smell, 
sraokc, stram. stink, vapour v. Smell, smoke, 
stink. 

reel [l] (rCl), A circular revolving 

instrument or framework on which thread, 
twine, ropi.', a g.ardcn hose, paixtr. wire and 
tnany oth.er i hings may i>e wound ; a quantity 
of hi'aterial wound on a reel ; a spool, r.f. To 
sum! on to a reel ; to take off a reel. (F. 

, dr'i iJ 'ir ; dc'riilrr, d/toulfr.) 

Th'- dstlcrrnce Ix-twcen a cotton red 
•.tnd tlv huge <!rum on to winch the lifting 
rnj— (if n colliery shaft i.s wountl by ste.am 
s'r eh-ctrie power is merdv one of sire. 
Tivv bith terse tl'.e varnr purjsO'C. that 
c-f atiording a simple mctho-.i of stowang. 

Tk- .itigler has ,a red of v. ckxI or met.al 
to c.trry his red-line (n.), v. Inch ts gcnctally 


made of silk. On the reel may be a reel- 
check («.), or brake, to prevent the line 
running out too freely when a fish is hooked. 
The reel will certainly have a brass reel- 
plate ;«.), which fits into a recess in the rod 
and is secured by tavo collars sliding over 
its ends. 

The fisherman when playing a fish will 
reel in, that is, wind any slack line on to 
his reel, when he gets the chance. At the 
end of the day he will reel up, winding all 
the line on to the reel before taking the 
reel off the rod. To reel off is to unwind 
off a reel. Used figuratively, to reel off 
a story is to tell it fluently without any 
hesitation. 

Sewing-cotton is always sold as reel- 
cotton (u.), that is, wound on reels by a 
reeler (rel' 6 r, «.). that is, a person in charge 
of a reeling-machine (m). This covers a 
large number of reels with thread at the 
same time. 

A.-S. hriol\ cp. Frtsi.an rel. Svn. ; ii. Bobbin, 
spool !• Wind. 



Reck — ^From left to rizhl, k ft*hiQc.rotl wheel; a 

■Uk reel on which eoeoona In water are reeled ; a 
Carden ho*e reel, and a cotton reel. 

reel [e] (rcl), r.i. To stagger ; to sway ; 
to rock ; to be giddy, ji. The act or motion 
of reeling or swaying. (F. chaitccler, avoir 
U verhge : vacillation.) 

A sudden blow usually causes us to reel 
backward. A whole town may reel or rock 
as the result of a tornado or an earthquake. 
A man may reel or stagger from the effect 
of strong drink, but a person walking with 
a reef or reelingly (riil' ing li, adv.) mav be 
ill or tired, not intoxicated. 

Apparently from reel (ij in the sense of turning 
round, hence staggenng. SvN. : r. Rock, stagger. 
sw.ay. »i. Stagger. 

[3] (fel), n. spirited Scottish 
d.ance, in which the couples face each other 
and descrilX; a series of figure.s of eight ; the 
music to which a reel is danced.' v.i. To 
d.inco a reel. (F. c-yr.tredansc, branle.) 

A reel danced by two couples is a four- 
some mel, and one in which four couples 
take p.irt ii; an eightsomc reel. 

Cp. G.ael:c rip.:!. }’crh.ip-» from reel (a], 

T6 
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re-elect (re e lekt'), v.t. To elect again. 
(F. rdelire.) 

In the United States, it is usual to re- 
elect a President for a second term of office, 
but re-election (re e lek' shun, n.) for a third 
term has never been known. To re-elevate 
(re el' e vat, v.t.) anything is to raise it up 
again. The re-elevation (re el e va' shun, n.), 
that is, the lifting again, of Humpty Dumpty 
on to his wall after his tumble was impossible. 

A person is re-eligible (re el' i jibl, adj.) 
for an office if he may be re-elected to it. 
His state is one of re-eligibility (re el i ii 
bil' i ti, 11 .). 


m 




Re-embark^ — ^Troops re-embarkins for service on ibc Western Front 
during the World War, after having spent a well«earned rest from warfare. 

To re-embark (re em bark', v.t.) troops that cut from £ 
have been disembarked is to embark them entry (re e: 
again. We re-embark {v.i.) when we go It also m 
aboard a ship again. The act of re-embarking as a legal 
is re-embarkation (re era bar ka' shun, «.). sion of a j 
Commanders re-embattle (re em bat' 1 , Short g 
v.t.) their men when they draw them up itself, tha 
again in line of battle. To re-embody (re trampled, 
em bod' i, v.t.) a paragraph in an article «.) of ho 
is to restore it after having once deleted it. signifies tl 
To re-embrace (re em bras', v.t.) anyone their place 
is to give him another embrace, for instance. After tl 
after a period of absence. Such a greeting the allied i 
is a re-embrace (»i.). re-establisl 

Diving birds re-emerge (re e merj', a.i.)> estabhs 

that is, emerge or come to the surface again, Bourba 

sooner or later, but the act of re-emerging, re-establisl 
called re-emergence (re e mer' jens, «.) or 
re-emersion (re 6 mer' shun, ii.), may not having leai 
occur till some minutes have passed. As tried to rui 
one comes to the surface it is re-emergent 
(re 6 mer' jent, adj.). second rev 

.Artificial limbs re-enable (re en a' bl. v.l.) ^ 

people, that is, make them again able, to ^ "‘"g vi 
do things which they did before they lost reeve [ 
their real limbs. To re-enact (re en akt', official of 
v.l.) a law is to pass it again. The process ® town or ( 
of doing so is re-enactment (re en akt' mdnt, (F. bailli.) 
II.). To re-endow (re en dou', v.t.) a school. In Angl 
church, or hospital is to endow it again, elected by 
or give it furtiier endowment. man amon 


Sail-makers re-enforce (re en fdrs', v.i.), 
that is, strengthen, those parts of sails 
where the strain is greatest with an extra 
thickness of canvas. A general re-enforces 
that part of the battle-line where attack is 
fiercest, with detachments from another 
section. The fresh body of troops is a 
re-enforcement (re dn fors' ment, n.). The 
re-enforce (it.) of a cannon is the e.xtra 
thickness of metal at the breach end. These 
words are chiefly in American use. 

To re-engage (re-en gaj', v.t.) a person or 
thing means to engage him or it again. 
Automatic couplings re-engage (v.i.) when- 
ever they are linked together. 

■ The re-engagement (re en gaj' 
ment, it.) of an employee is the 
act of taking him again into his 
former employmnt. . 

■ Shipwrights re-engine (re en' 

I ' rid jin, v.t.) a ship, that is, provide 

jjj^ it with new engines, when the 
ones are worn out. Tore- 
* enlist (re en list", v.t.) a soldier 

is to enlist him for a second 

' cA term of service if he is willing 

Jbj ■ to re-enlist (v.i.). 

To re-enter (re en' ter, v.l.) a 
SiShI house is 'to enter it again after 
•• leaving it. To re-enter {e.i.) is 

-WttjjS to go in again, and the act or 

• doing so is re-entrance (re en^ 

'•'.Tyd trans, n.). A re-entrant (re en 
, trant, adj.) angle, also called a 

Vestern Front re-entrant («.), is an angle which 
from warfare. pQjj,ts inwards, as in a nick 
cut from a railway ticket. In one sense re- 
entry (re en' tri, n.) is the same as re-entrance. 
It also means a new entry in a book, anr , 
as a legal term, entering again into posses- 
sion of a property. _ , , , , i 

Short grass wUl re-erect (re 6 rekt , <■'..) 
itself, that is, raise itself erect 
trampled. The re-erection (re 6 rek snu , 
It.) of houses that have been demolis 
signifies the raising of new buildings to 
their place. . „ 

After the downfall of Napoleon in o- 
the allied monarchs of Europe set to nor 
re-establish (re 6s t 3 .b' lish, n.h), ^ ^ 

to establish again or to restore, the i - 

of Bourbon on the throne of France, 
re-establishment (re es tab' lish ' 

of the old system failed, as Four ■ 
having learned nothing from the F®'"®*. • _ 1 
tried to rule without reference to the opi® 
of the mass of their subjects, ■'"f . ^ 
second revolution in 1830 the re-estabi 
(re 6s tab' lish erz, n.pl.) agreed to rec o . 
a king with more liberal ideas. 

reeve [ij (rev), «. An OW Fughsh 
official of high rank ; the chief 
a town or district in England m early t 
(^■bailli.)- 

In Anglo-Sa.xon times, the j. 

elected by the village, as the best bus - 
man among them. For some time 


the Norman Conquest the reeve continued and tlie sending ot It ^i^oaxl^gain-is^nt 
to lx: elected by iiis fellows and was made re-exportation (rc cks por'^f^^un. r. ) of it. 
responsible by the lord of the manor for When the rollers of a ro!Jin|rTri 3 I 'become 
the villains' labour and for the collection u-om, mechanics reface (re fas', v.t.) them, 
of the feudal dues. that is, give them a new surface, on a lathe. 

During the reign of Henry I {1100-35), churches are kept in a good state of 

the reeve bec.amc a royal ofneial, appointed repair by the refacing (re fas' ing, «.) or 

by the King. It was now his duty to listen restoration of the surface of their stone 

to the complaints of the villains who might u-alls. 

not get fair play in the lord’s court, and One can re-fashion (re fash' lin, v.t.) 
to assist the King’s judges by giving in- modelling clay, that is, mould it into a 
formation alxiut criminal.s. new shape, many times. A refashioner 

lo-day, the officer who presides over the (j-;; fash' lin Cr, «.) is one engaged on the 

council of a township or village in Canada refashionment (re fash' lin ment, »i ), which 
is often called a reeve. means the reshaping, of articles of an}' kind. 

IVdmps'conn'^^cd number’ oilmen; ‘o unfasten gates while on a 

hence a numberer of people (soldiers). Appar- countr} _"alk, ue should be sure to re- 
cntIvnotakmtoG.rrn/.acoiint. fasten (re fas n, v.t.) them, that is, make 

reovo [2] (rev), v.t. To pass (a rope, again, in order to prevent cattle 

.spar, or rcxl) through a hole. p.t. and p.p. from straying. 

rove (rov) and reeved (revd). (F. passer refection (re fek' shim), n. Refreshment 


is often called a reeve. 

M.Ii. tree A.-S. /;erefa : cp. Sc {;rievc bailifl. 
IVrli.aps connected with -rof a number of men. 






reovo [2] (rev), v.t. To pass (a rope, juu'" 'ust again, m oroer ro prevenr came 

spar, or rcxl) through a hole. p.t. and p.p. Rom straying. 

rove (rov) and reeved (revd). (F. passer refection (re fek' shim), n. Refreshment 
utir mann'uvre dans.) by food ; a light meal. (F. repas. collation.) 

When it is ncce.s.saiy to reeve a tackle In the Middle -‘Vges, a king or prince on a 

a ro[x> is p.assed round all the 

IHillevs in the blocks and made 
hast to one block. A bowsprit 

IS reeved when slid on board f; J- ‘ .M 

through rings. 

I'crhaps 01 Dutch origin. Diitcli D.':> ' 7 , c! vi 

men to reef, from leej a reef [2J Vi - K'-ee - 

Some connect with Hal. refarc to V ’ . irv. i '-ai • S 

haul (a rope), from refe threail ; cp, / s - 

0.1 1 C;. teif rope. cord. V H h ’ I 4 T X ' ' V' ' ' 

reovo [3] (rev), ri. The female h-. <%*■■■ 

nit'i. 5 cc ruff [2]. .■ -•■j *4' ' 

rc-oxamino (re egz am' in), 1 . ■; ; 

I',.'. To e.samino again (F. ■ • 

reexnminer. requestionncr.) -i'-'oiiirTi'TX.'-'A ' ^ V 

When a patient is admitted X ‘ 

to ho-pit.al for obscrv.ation. the h' _} q 11 

(lector who examined him on \ tv' 'le 'otiffl 

.’.rrival, re-examines him after . ' erl IM 

a few davs’ interval. Rc- P*-' -- W 

/r/. /-t'r Mtn 1 ir"t' Refectory. — ^Tbc refectory of Buckfatt Abbey, near Tolnei, Deron. 

jn Cl,r. am l na decoration, were p.inled by a monk in watcr^lour., and 

shun, Tl.), liJat IS, a second took fifteen year, to complete, 

or further examination, may 

revc.il details that were missed at the first. journey of state through his country h.ad 

To rc-cxch.ange (rC- eks rhaiij', v.t.) a the right to demand refection at the house 

thin'g is to exchange it again. In the money of any of his subjcct-s. On fast days the 

market rc-exchangc (ii.) means the charge members of a religious order live very 

made on taking up a bill of exch.angc, sparingly and a meal without wine or meat 

which has lx.x;n refused in .a foreign conntiy w.as known a.s a refection in a mediaeval 

and returned to the countrv where it w.a.s monasterv. To-dav, we mav use the word 




KF-s- 






Refectory,— Tbc refectory of Buckfatt Abbey, nearTolnei, Deron. 
The decoration, were p.inled by a monk in water«co!our., and 
look fifteen year, to complete. 


drawn. The owners of prire animals often 
rc-exhibit (rc egr ib' it, v.t.) them after they 
have won prires. 


for .a light meal, taken rather hurriedly. 

It was once the custom for the monks to 
refect (v.t.), or rcfrc.sh with food and drink. 


.Vnything that comes to an end and exists all travellers who asked assistance at their 

again may t>e said to re-cxist (rc egz ist', e.i.), gates. To-d.ay, a person who liked to use old 

nr enjoy a re-e.xistcnce (rc igr is' tens. ,:.). words might siK'.ak of refecting himself after 

'If'.e ancidit stale of Roland, which w.as a jotimey, Imt the word is rarely heard in 

dc'-troyed in 1700. is now re-cxistent (rc eg/ ordinary' conversation. 

i--' ttrs!, ii-fr.) as .a ri^ult of the Workl W.ar The rexam or h.all in .a mona.stery in which 
>101 !-t.S), the monks had meals w.a.s the refectory (re fek' 

Th- lirui-h Isles re-export (rc cks R'lrt', tA ri; ref’ ek to ri. 1:.). a word .still used for 

: .' 1 . uh.ich ir.e.ins ( xp-irt ag.iin after im- the dining-hall in religions houses and .some 

S^i.'tin.;. I.arge (piantiti'-s of gwKls. s\ thing colleges. ' Refective (r>:- fek' tiv, aiii.) is a 

rr 1-, .a re-export (re elrs' Rjrt, fi.). rarely used word me-aning refrc.shing 01 


REFINE 


REFER 


nourishing. A medicine that restores strength In some countries a new law ma}' be 
or energy was once called a reiective («.). subjected to the referendum (ref er en' dum, 

O.F., from L. refectio (acc. -oii-em) a restoring, n-), which means the referring of it, after it 
refreshment, from refectus, p.p. of reficerc to has been approved by the legislature, to the 

remake, from re- again, facere to make. Syn. : public to be voted on by all who have the 

Collation, entertainment, food, regalement, right to vote. This process is referential 
repast. (ref er en ' shal, adj.), or of the nature of a 

refer (re fer'), v.t. To trace back (to an reference, 
origin or cause) ; to commit (for opinion or O.F. referer, from L. referre, from re- back, 
decisionl ; to direct (someone) for informa- ferre to bear. Syn. : Advert, allude, attnbutc, 
tion, etc. ; to appeal (to), v.i. To have cite- relate. 

allusion ; to have recourse ; to draw attention. refill (re fil'), v.f. To fill again, n. Ih^t 
(F. refdrer, mpporter, renvoyer, adresser: se which is used to refill; a fresh charge or 
referer, faire allusion.) load. (F. remplir : riouvelle charge) 

If a person tells us he refers all.ghost stories Fountain pens are so designed that one 
to imagination, he means he ascribes their can easily refill them with ink when emptv. 
origin to imagination, not real happenings, A refill for an electric pocket lamp is a snia 
In drafting a Bill to come before Parliament d^ battery ; that for a pocket pencil is a 
the government refers all legal questions to piece of writing lead. Pocket-books also 
the law officers of the crown. If a stranger refills consisting of a fresh supply ol pape 
at a railway station asks us about the train fdr memoranda, etc. 

service, we usually refer him to an official. refine (re fin'), v.f. To make pure or fine , 
To get information on a subject we refer to clarify ; to separate fro™ dro«, e c., 
to the books dealing with it. A small figure or to free from coarseness, rudeness, etc. , 
mark on a page often refers to, that is, draws imbue with finer tastes, more po-is 
attention to, a footnote. In a speech a manners, etc. ; to make more su e 
politician may refer to, or allude to, a large abstract, v.i. To become P^re or , 

number of subjects. become more polished in talk or manne , 

A thing ascribable or assignable to another make fine distinctions ; to improve ( p 1 i 
is referable (ref' erabl, ad;.) to it. A person to subtle reasoning, etc. (F- ' 

whom a matter is referred for a decision is clarified purifier, ipurer, poltrf se JJ 
called a referee (ref er e', «.), a term having s’epurcr. suhtiliser, ergoter, renc/ierir su .1 
the same meaning as umpire 
or arbitrator. In order to referee 
(v.i.), that is, act as referee, at a 
football match, a person must 
have a good knowledge of the 
game. 

The act of referring or that 
which is referred to is reference 
(ref' er ens, «.). In special 
senses, an allusion to another 
subject in the course of con- 
versation, a note in one book 
referring to a passage in another 
book, a person referred to for 
information about another, and 
also the information given, are 
all references. 

An author writing on a scien- 
tific subject is generally careful 
to reference (v.t.) his statements, 
by referring the reader to passages 
in other books, or to the docu- 
ments on which they are based. , , . diver coppW- 

In England many conversations are opened The process of refining go™, .jjj;-!] .-uc 
by remarks in reference to, or with reference sugar, and other 
to, the weather. A spendthrift throws his refinable (r6 fin' abl, niy.), or cap 

money about without reference to the future. refined, frees them from all i j, thii= 

In a reference Bible («.) there arc cross- extraneous matter. In the co ^ j 

references and explanations in the margins. produced they are refined i'’', anf 

An encyclopaedia or a dictionary is a book of Language is refined if it shows cau < j, 

reference («.), or work of reference («.), that is free from slang and 'fornic-d, c- 

is, one meant to be referred to for informa- said to be refined if it is delicaici) 
tion. We find many such books in a reference shows the influence of 
library («.), where books are kept for the habits, or character. A ai") 

public to consult but not to borrow for person is always refinedly - (re im 

reading. polite. 
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REFLECT 


REFIT 


Refinement (rd fin' ment. n.) denotes the 
quality and state of bein" refined, and 
it signifies also the process of refining, as 
applied to sugar, liquors, metals, and so on. 
A bigli standard of taste, culture, manners, 
and mode of living constitute refinement. 
An argument shows refinement if it is ver\' 
subtly reasoned out. The person who docs 
this may l>c said to refine upon the argument 
:us it appeared in its 
original form. 

A refiner (re fln'd-r, n.) p ’ 

is one whose bu.sincss it | ■' 

is to do refining of some j . , 

kind. He may make use 
of an apparatus designed 
for this purpose, called a 
refiner. building in 
which such work is done 
is termed a refinery (re 
fin' e ri. it.). 

I’rom rc- and/I i.’C, imitated 
Ironi I', rafftnfr, from rc- 
.ig.im, af- != L. ncl to. F./ii: 

(me. Sv::. ; Clarify, tn- 
nohle. polish. purity. 

Ant. ; .-\diiUcrate. coarsen. 

refit (re fit'), f.t. To 
m.ike fit for use again ; 
to fit out afresh ; to 
repair, t’.t. To obtain 
repair.s or supplic.s. ti. 

Repair of damaged and 
replacement of worn-out 
jiarts. (F. ri’ptttrr. 

Tnurttrc cit ctat, ttitlonhcr ; 

IT tetpprovtsionner : n'- 
p'.trati'jtt, rent placement.) 

When the battered and badly shaken 
Spanish .Armada sailed northwards, after 
the gruelling it had received from Howard 
and Drake, there was a dangci that the 
Spaui.sli admiral might put into a Dani.sh 
port to refit. If this liad hap[)cned the 
Spaniards might have returned and resumed 
battle. 

I'loating docks are now .available m 
certain parts of the world for the purpose of 
refitting ships. A refit, or refitment (re fit' 
ment, it.), that i.s. the process of refitting, is 
sometimes required by aeroplanes during the 
course of very long flights, and at c.ach 
stopping-place’ mechanics are kejit in readi- 
ness to carry out the necessary repairs. 

reflect (rC- llekt'). v.t. To throw or K-nd 
Kick (light, heat, etc.) ; to show .an image of ; 
to c.ist (honour, disgnice). r.i. To throw 
back light, etc. : to think ; to jionder ; to 
remind oneself (that) ; to bring disen'dit or 
dishonour (on). (F. r/jh'chir, ref.eter ; trf.eckir. 
i'ter U V..vnf.) 

.\ surface reflects, that is. Kamls b.ack or 
turns b.ick. radiant energv that it do-'s not 
take in. .Mo-t of the light that falls on a dark 
• nrf.'.ce is ab-orlH-sl ; a w kite surface reflects 
.1 t.rrge part of the r.iys tli.at strike it. A 
fvi’.islicd surfacj- reflects more light and hc.at 


than an unpolished. A. dull poker placed 
near a roaring fire becomes very hot, but a 
bright one remains comparatively cool. 
Mirrors reflect the likeness of those who look 
into them. 

When we reflect upon the past we turn 
our thoughts hack and ponder over past 
events. Discreditable actions are said to 
reflect on a person’s character. Sound, as 
well as light and heat, 
IS rcflectible (re flck' tibl, 
adj.), or capable of being 
reflected, as we learn 
from echoes. 

The reflection (ni flek' 
shun, n.) of light is the 
reflecting of it by a 
surface, or its state of 
being reflected. At 
night-time the reflection 
of the street illumina- 
tions of a large town 
causes such .a glare in 
the sky that the stars 
■ire blotted out. We sec 
reflection.s, that is, im- 
.i,ges, of ourselves and 
other things in mirrors 
and still sheets of water. 
Many matters need re- 
flection, in the sense of 
careful thought and con- 
sideration. After think- 
ing a point over, we may 
decide that, upon reflec- 
tion. or reconsideration, 
we do not agree with it. 
We should avoid casting 
reflections, or rejiroachcs, upon the characters 
of our neighhours. .Aii image or idea is 
reflectional (re flek' shun al, adj ) if formed by 
or due to reflection. .\ thing is refiectionlcss 
(re flek' shim li-s, adj.) if it gives iio reflections, 
or is nf)t reflected. 

.A polished fioor that reflects light may lx; 
dc.scrilx-d as a reflective (re flek' tiv. adj.) 
surface : this word, however, is more usually 
emplovcd in connexion with manners or 
tliought, in the sense of thoughtful, or 
meditative. To spe.ak reflectively (re flek' 
tiv h, adr.), or reflcctingly (re flek' ting li, 
adr.) is to speak in .a manner which shows 
reflectiveness (ni flek' tiv nes. ii.). that is, the 
quality or state of being thoughtful or 
jxmdering. 

A reflector (re flek' tor. usually con- 
sisting of a liollow polished or whitened 
surface, is used to throw light or lieat in a 
desired direction. The reflectors of street 
and house lanqis throw tlie light downwards. 
thoM.- of motor-car lamps throw it forwards. 
A telcscop*;; in which the observer views a 
reilecti-.l im.aee of a celestial object by means 
of .a reflector at the liottom of the tiilx-, is 
c-alletl a refh.-cting teheycojx.-. 

f.. irfleeSne. iruni re- leick, pe.tete tu 



Reffection, The rellection of ireei and a 
fnow-clad mountain in Mirror Lake. Yoremilc 
Vailer. California, U.S.A. 


bvx. ; Cogii-rtr. inu'.'. me lit.a 
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KEFLET 


BEFOKM 


reflet (re fla'), n. A metallic lustre or 
iridescence, especially on pottery and 
ornamental tiles. (F. reflet.) 

Obsolete F. rcflis, Ital. riflesso. See reflex, 
reflex (re' lleks, adj. and n. ; re fleks', v.), 
adj. Bent back ; returning upon itself ; 
reflected (of light) ; produced independently 
of tlie.will (of bodily actions), n. A reflection : 
a muscular action produced independently 
of the will ; a reproduction ; in painting, a 
part of a picture illuminated by reflected 
light or colour from other parts of the canvas. 
v.t. To bend back ; to recurve. (F. recoiirbS,. 
reflichi, .riflexe ; riflexion, reflet; recourber.) 

We blink our eyelids or move our body 
instinctively, when threatened by a blow. 
These are examples of reflex ..actions. The 
pupils contract reflejfly (re fleks' li, adv.), or 
in a, reflex manner, when a strong light 
falls on them. Reflex actions such as the 


refold (re fold'), v.t. To fold again. (F. 
replier.) 

The housekeeper refolds her linen after 
looking it over. Bed linen, after being folded 
once, needs refolding, in the sense of being 
folded more than once, in order to reduce 
it to a convenient size for storing away. 

refopt (re fut'), v.t. To put a new foot 
on ''(a' stocking, etc.). (F. ressemeler.) 

reforest (re for' est), v.t. To replant with 
young' trees in place of those felled. (F. 
reboiser.) 

To prevent the exhaustion of the world’s 
supply of timber it is necessary to reforest 
land from w'hich trees are taken. In Europe 
reforestation (re for es ta' shim, v.), the pro- 
cess of reforesting, is now being carried out 
on a regular system, but vast inroads upon 
our resources of timber were made in the 
days when charcoal was largely used as a 


above occur without our being able to control 
them. Doctors test a patient’s reflexes in 
order to see whether the nervous system- is 
functioning properly. 

• A step taken by the government of a country 
is sometimes described as a reflex of public 
opinion. Light rays are reflexible (re fleks' 
ibl, adj.), or capable of being reflected. 
Their reflexibility (re fleks i bU' i ti, ti.) 
is shown when we use a small mirror to cast 
a reflection at an angle to the direction from 
which the sunlight comes. 

In grammar a verb which denotes an 
action that afiects the doer is called a 
reflexive (re fleks' iv, adj.) verb. In the sen- 
tence ” I hurt myself " the verb hurt is used 
reflexively (re fleks' iv li, adv.). In another 
sense, the action is an example of reflexive- 
ness (re fleks' iv nes, n.), that is, the state or 
quality of returning upon the doer. 

L. reflexus, p.p. of refleclere to beiid ba.ck. 
refloat (re flat'), v.t. To cause to float 
again, v.i. To float again. (F. faire flotler de 
nouveati; surnager.) 

When a ship runs aground it is sometimes 
possible to refloat her by unloading part of 
her cargo, or in the case of small yachts, by 
removing part of her ballast. Then, with a 
rising tide, the vessel may refloat. 

refluent (ref' lii ent), adj. Flowing back ; 
ebbing. (F. qiii reflne, refluant.) 

This word is used chiefly of waters. A 
ship anchored in an estuary at ebb-tide is 
swung round by the refluent stream so that 
her prow points in the direction of the 
refluence (ref' lu tns, «.), or reflux (re' fluks, 
>!.), of the waters. Changes in climate are 
caused by the flux and reflux of warm and 
cold air in the atmosphere. The word 
refluence is chiefly used in poetry or poetical 
prose, but reflux is employed by doctors to 
denote a flowing back, especially of the blood, 
through a valve of a vein. etc. 

L. refluens (acc. -enl-ein), pres. p. ot rejluere 
to flow b.'iclt, from re- back, fluere to flow. 
AxT ; Influent. 


reform [i] (re form'), v.t. To make better 
by removing faults, abuses, etc. ; to restore 
to a former good state , to improve ; to 
cure or abolish (abuses, etc.), v.i. To become 
better ; to amend one’s imperfections, 
faults, etc. ; to abandon evil. n. The act of 
reforming ; improvement ; the removal ol 
abuses. (F. reformer, moraliser, aiiteitde) ; 
se corriger, se reformer ; rdformaiion. rejorine. 
amelioration.) 






Reform. — ^The Reform Bill of 1832 rccclWoz 
royal assent in the House ©• Lord • 

Formerly, prisons e.xisted for pu^osw of 
punisiiment. Certain reforms have, bo^ ‘ • 

been introduced into the 
XJnditions are improving. For t')-’’ '. , ' 
ittempts are now made to refonn cnmin< ■ . 
teaching them useful occupations. .' 

rorvever, an unfortunate truth 
onger a person has persisted in bad ' j 
die harder it is for him to reform, or 
lis wavs. 
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RE-FORM 


REFRACT 


In politics, the extension and more are built up by wholesome influence and 
democratic distribution of the means of discipline, accompanied by instruction in 
representing the interests of the people in useful work. 

Parliament is termed a reform. Before 1S32 L. reformSttd (acc. -Cm-em). See reform [1]. 
only three and^ one-third per cent of the Sv;:. ; Amendment, correction, improvement, 
population of England had a vote. This reform. Ant. Deformation, deterioration, 
unjust state of afl.airs was 
remedied by a series "of Reform 
Bills [v.pl.) in 1832, 1867, iSS.}. 
and 1018. in spite of the repeated 
opposition of the Mouse of 
Lords. The formal name of these 
impoidant measures is Repre- 
-sentation of the People Acts. 

Reform school {«.) is the 
term used in the United States 
for what we call a reformatorj-. 

{Sec under reformation). A per- 
son, policy, or system is reform- 
able {ni form' abl. adj.), if 
capable of being reformed or 
imjirovcd. 

I-’, rewrwer, from L. reJorwSre 
from re- again, fonitilre to form, 
sfiapc. SvN, : r. Better, correct, Reformatton. — "Tlic Dawn of (he Rcformalion." From Ihe paintinx 

improve, reclaim, restore, n. Amend- br W. F. Ycamci. R.A. 

menl. correction, reformation. 

rc-form[2j (reform'), v.t. To form again. re-formation '2; (re for ma' shun). For 
V.:. To become re-formed. (I^ reformer this word sir under re-form [2j. 
reilher : ee rallier.) reformed (re formd'), adj. Corrected ; 

Trrrops that have been thrown into disorder freed from errors and abuses; made more 
must be re-formed into orderly ranks by perfect. (P. corrirc, reforme, amende.) 
their officers, otherwise they will' be speedily During the Reformation some religious 
routed by a deteniiincd enemy. Crystals leaders went farther than Luther in their 

dissolvcd in water re-form, or take the form desire for change and reform. The name of 



of crj’stals again, when the water evaporates. 
Their re-formation (re for ma' shun, «.), or 
process of l>eing re-formed, begins as soon 
as there is insufficient water to hold the 
Mib-.tance in solution, 

reformation [1 ] (ref or ma' shun), n. The 
act of reforming ; the state of being reformed 
or improved ; .a fundamental change for the 
lietter in jKilitics, religion, or social affairs. 
(I', reformation.) 

Refonnation, in a general sense, is a change 
of spirit which makes people give up bad 
ways or lead a Initter file, or tlic redress of 
griev.ances. abuses, or injustices in politics 
or religion. The movement set on foot by 
Martin Luther early in the sixteenth century, 
and called th.e Reformation, w.as Ixith political 
and religious. It hxl to the establishment of 
Protestant Churches, which objccte<i to papal 
supremacy and certain points of Roman 
Catholic doctrine, in Germany. France. 
Switrerland. the Nctherl.ands. England, etc. 

.\nything which tends to bring al>out 
refonn or improvement has a reformational 
(rt-f or m,1' shun .al. adj.). reformative (re 
for' in.i liv, adi.), or reformatory (re for' ma 
to ri, adj.) character, but Reformational 
d'.s-triui-s wouM Ih.- those of the Reformation. 

Instf.ul of Ix'ing .sent to prison, children 
l-'tween twelve and sixteen ye.ars of age 
cn'i\ictf.l of a jx'na! oficncc. are pl.acctl in 
-t reformatory (n.). or reformatorv school, 
an institution in which their characters 


Reformed Church («.) is given spc-cially to 
the Churches which followed Jfwingli and 
Calvin ; they prefer Presbyterianism (govern- 
ment by elders) to episcopacy (government 
by bishops), and use simple forms of worship. 
Reformed Churches exist in Scotland, France, 
Holland, Switzerland, and Germany. 

A reformer (re form'er. n.) is one who brings 
about or favours a reformation, especially 
in religion or politics. Besides Luther, 
tkilvin and Zwiiigli, the redoubtable John 
Knox, in Scotland, w.as a religious reformer 
who played a great part in the Reformation. 
Earlier reformers were Wycliflc in England 
and John Hus in Bohemia, whose influence 
contributed towards that great religious 
change. .-V reformer, especially one who 
advocates changes in church matters, is also 
called a reformist (re form' ist, «.). 

P.p. of rejonn. v. 

refract (ni frilkt'), v.t. To deflect (light, 
etc.) at an angle from its direct course. 
(F. Tcfractcr.) 

When a my of light passe.s at .an angle 
from one medium to another of different 
density, as from air into water or gl.ass, it 
becomes refracted (re friik' ted, adj ). that is, 
licnt out of the line in which it was travelling, 
at the point where it enters the diflerent 
medium. When a stick is thru.st obliquely 
into water, it .appe.ar.s .as if broken just at 
the .surface, the submerged part seeming to 
1)0 bent at an angle to the upper portion.’ 
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BEFRAGTORY 


REFRANGIBLE 


The process or act of refracting, called 
refraction (re frak' shun, n.), may be shown 
by another simple experiment. If we place 
a coin in the bottom of a basin and step 
back till the coin is just hidden from view, 
the coin will become visible when water is 
poured into the vessel, thus proving that 
the rays must be bent at some point between 
the coin and the eye. This point is the 
surface of the water. Refraction takes place 
only when the rays strike the medium a1 an 
angle other than a right angle. 

Lenses of a certain shape refract light-rays 
or heat-rays in such a manner as to bring 
them to a focus, a quality which is utilized 
in the telescope, microscope, camera, and 
burning-glass. Light from a heavenly body 
not directly overhead undergoes bending, 
called astronomical reftaction (n.), while 
passing through the earth's atmosphere, so 
that the apparent position of such a body 
is different from its true one. 




Refraction. — ^The bent appearance of a punt pole 
in water owing to refraction ' (top), and double 
refraction as shown by Iceland spar. 

Some crystals give double refraction (n.), 
splitting an incident ray into two refracted 
rays, in such a way that a single object viewed 
through such a crystal appears as ttvo distinct 
images. This peculiar refractional (re Irak' 
shun al, adj.) or refractive (re frak' tiv, adj.) 
quality is found in Iceland spar. Any 
substance wliich refracts is a refractor (re 
Irak' tor, «.). 

The ordinary' telescope is named a refractor, 
or 'refracting telescope, since a magnified 
image is formed of the distant object by 
lenses which refract the light-rays. In the 
reflecting telescope a reflected image seen in 
a mirror is viewed by the eyepiece. 


The refractometer (re frak tom' e ter, n.) is 
an apparatus for determining to what extent 
light IS refracted in passing through a trans- 
parent solid, or through a liquid or gas. 
Refractometers are used for several different 
purposes, including the testing of substances 
for quality or purity. 

L. refracliis, p.p. of refrtngerc, Irom re- back, 
rangere to break. Syn. ; Deflect. 

refractory (re frak' to ri), adj. Obstinate ; 
unmanageable ; not yielding to ordinary 
treatment ; in metallurgy, not easily fused, 
reduced, or worked, n. A refractory sub- 
stance. (F. -mutin, insownis, inlrailable, 
ricalciirant, rifractaire.) 

An obstinate child or a horse difficult to 
control is refractory, or acts refractorily 
(re frak' to ri li, adv.). The same words are 
used of a wound or sore which heals slowly. 
Metals or ores which cannot be melted or 
worked except at very high temperatures are 
said to be refractory. 

Fire-clays are used to line furnaces on 
account of the refractoriness (re frak to n 
nes, n.) of such substances ; they may be 
heated to a high temperature without fusing. 
Other such refractories, or refractory 
materials, are plumbago and ganister, an 
the metals platinum and tantalum. 

For rcfraclary. F. refractairc, from L. rq™'' 
tdrius obstinate, from L. refringere, p.p. 

Syn.: adj. Intractable, obstinate, stubborn, 
unmanageable. Ant. : adj. Reducible, tractable, 
refrain [i] (r6 fran'), n. The chorus o a 

song ; the air of a tune. (F. 'tin 

The refrain of a song refers especially t 
the music ; the burden of a song refers to iw 
words. A phrase or line is often tepc^ 
at the end of each stanza of a song, to 
a refrain. 

F., from O.F. rejratndre, liom L. 
break back, repeat. Sw. : Burden, choms. 

refrain [ 2 ] (re iran'), 
to restrain ; to curb. v.i. To forbea 
abstain; to restrain oneself. 1^. 
contenir, brider ; s’abstenir, « 

This word is now seldom used m aRansit 
sense, but at the time when the Aut 
Version of the Bible was translated it ' ^ 
commoner. Examples are : , . 

refraineth his lips is wise 
" Then Joseph could not refrain hiroseli . . 

(Genesis xlv, i). -.like from 

An impassive person may refrain * 
tears or laughter. When moved ‘ 
words or utterances likely to wqun • 
it is weU to forbear or 
cannot conscientiously praise a pc 
may refrain from comment upon m ,.-,i 
JI.E. rcjrcincn. O.F. rejrener. hom L. 
to bridle, hold back, ^^°'V'‘'Qlf\Lamlre tu 
curb. partly influenced by 0.1 . JjJ 5 « 

restrain, from L.L. refraiigerc = refrtugere. 
refract. Sv.v. ; Abstain, forbear. rTnil)!'-' 

refrangible (r6 Iran' jibl), ‘P* 

of being refracted. (F. jg but tbc 

Not only light-rays and , jiave 

waves used in wireless tcicgrap ly 
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REFUGE 


REFRESH 


refrangibility (re fran ji bil' i ti, n.), which is 
the capacity for being deflected out of their 
original line by certain substances. 

I'rom tc- b.icl:, away, and frati^tblc. 

refrcsb (re fresh'), v.i. To make fresh 
again ; to re.storc strength, vigour, or 
.animation to. v.i. To take rcfro.shmcnt, 
e.speci;illy liquid. (F. rafraichir, dt'lasser, 
nmettre,' rammer ; sc dt’sallerer, boirc.) 

We could not live without sleep to refresh 
our tired bodies and minds at intervals. 
When one is taking a long walk one halt.s now 
and then to refresh the muscles, and on a 
hot day perhaps also to refresh the body with 
a drink of some land, which is a refresher 
(re fresh' 6r, u.), or thing that refreshes. 
When a law case is long drawn out, or is 
adjourned from one sitting to another, a 
client sometimes has to pay an c.\.tra fee, 
named a refresher, to his barrister. 

In very hot weather a cool breeze is very 
refreshing (rC fresh' ing, adj.), in thesense that 
it freshens by its invigorating quality, and 
so acts refreshingly (rC fresh' ing h, adv.]. 

We read books for the refreshment (re 
fresh' inent, n.), or refreshing, of our minds : 
wc look at our notes of an inters'icw, lecture, 
etc., to freshen up our memorj*. Food and 
drink, whicli bring refreshment to the body, 
are called refrc.shments. At all large railway 
stations is a refreshment-room (n.). where 
light refreshments arc supplied. 

O.F. refresch(i)cr. Scf rc- and fresh. SvN. ; 
Cliecr, enliven, regale, renovate, restore. Ant. ; 
Depress, exhaust, tire, wears'. 

roirigorato (r6 frij' er ut), v.t. To make 
cold : to freeze ; to keep at a very' low 
temperature. (F. refroidit, placer, gelcr, 
ri‘Jngher.) 

Certain bacteria and ferments which c.ause 
dectiy in meat, fruit, butter, etc,, remain 
in.active when the.se substances are chilled. 
Thi.s fact enables us to preserve such perish- 
able focnl products bv keeping themsufhciently 
cold. When a liquid turn.s into v.apour, it has 
a refrigerant (re frij ' er ant, adj.) or cooling 
effect on the vessel cont.aining it. from which 
it rapiilly absorbs a great deal of heat. A 
refrigcr.ant (n.) is a liriuid used ns a merlicine 
to reduce fever, or one employed in refrigera- 
tion (rv' frij er fi' shun, ».), or the process of 
r\-frit;crating. 

.\tumonia g.is and carbonic acid gas. when 
allowed to expand into vapour after hque- 
f.iction, are verv refrigerativc (re frij' er a 
tiv. adj.). and lower t!\e lemivcrsUure of the 
cimt.uning ve xe! or tlie pijK's. 

lather refrigerativc (>.'.) may In; use<l for 
chilling tl'.e air in a refrigerator (re frij'tVr a 
t‘k. i.'.l, a clwuilfcr in which pertsh.ible food 
1'- ’-tored or kept, Fj>,-ci.al ships constructeil 
for c.irtying meat and fnnt have large hnhls 
lumi-h.xl with rows of pi5''-s th.rough which 
lefrgyr.rting gases are pumjx.'d. In many 
big citir-. one fm'ls l.arge building':, n.amed 
ct'lii-'tor..-s, in which are n frigcr.ited cbaim- 
l--ts for the ttoring of meat. etc. 


Owing to the refrigeratory (rC frij' tr a 
to ri, adj.) effect of frost and ice, tlie bodic.s 
of mammoths have been preserved for 
many thousands of years in Siberia and 
other places. The condenser attached to a 
still is c.alled ,t. refrigeratory (r6 frij' Cr a to ri, 
11.), because it cools the vapour from the still 
and causes it to condense, or change into 
liquid. 

L. rcjrlgcratus, p.p. of rejrlqeriirc, from re- 
again, /rf.gcrurf to make cool. See frigid. SvN. ; 
Chill, cool, freeze. Ant. ; llcat, warm. 

reft (reft). This is a form of tlie past tense 
and past participle of reave. See reave. 



Rcfoce. — French refucce* tcelune rcfuce from ahcH- 
fire durine the World War (ISM-IS). 


refuge (ref' uj). it. Shelter or protection 
from danger or distress ; that wliich 
shelters or protects ; a strongitold ; .a place 
of shelter ; a retreat ; a sanctuary ; a 
raised portion in the middle of a street for 
persons crossing to halt on. v.t. To give 
shelter or protection to. v.i. To lake refuge. 
(V. refuge, asilc : domicr refuge a ; screfugict, 
prendre refuge.) 

When the German armies invaded Belgium 
in loi-i. bringing havoc and ruin in their 
train, many of tlic people who lived in tile 
ravaged districts left their homes and sought 
refuge from the invaders. .Nfany of these 
refugees (ref u jez', n.p!.) fled to England 
.and tool: refuge among us, until the encmj’ 
was driven out and they were able to return 
to their own country. 

The raised island refuge in the middle of 
,a busy street is a s,afi; halting-place for 
jvcde-trian.s who. having negoti.atc'l the 
crossing of one .side, tirke refuge on this pave- 
ment until the farther side is free from tnikic. 
At tnim or bus halting-places there is 
sometimes a cover«l shelter, or refuge, where 




REFULGENT 


RE-FUSE 


intending passengers may await the vehicle 
protected from the weather. 

A shifty person when taken to task some- 
times resorts to, or seeks refuge in, lying and 
evasive statements. On a rainy day one may 
take refuge from boredom in reading, or in 
some other indoor pursuit. 

The children of Israel were commanded 
to appoint six cities of refuge, whither a man 
who had lulled another by accident could 
flee from the avenger of blood (Joshua xx). 
A house of refuge is a home for the poor and 
-suffering. 

Many orphaned or destitute children find 
a refuge in homes and institutions main- 
tained for the purpose by charitable people. 

The verb refuge is sometimes met with in 
poetical language, but is rarely used. 

F., from L. refiigitim, from re- back, fiigerc to 
flee. Syn. ; n. Asylum, protection, retreat, 
sanctuary. 

refulgent (re ful' Jent), adj. 

Shining ; gloriously bnght ; bril- 
liant. (F. rayonnant, eclatant, 
rcsplendissant.) 

The refulgent splendour of a 
fine sunset makes it a glorious 
spectacle. The aurora borealis 
sometimes gives refulgence (re 
ful' jens, «.) to the night sky. 

The harvest moon shines reful- 
gently (re fQl' jent li, adv.), its 
refulgent beams lighting up the 
landscape. 

L. refulgens (acc. -ent-ein), pres. p. 
of refulgere to shine brightly, flash 
back, from re- hack, Jiilgere to shine. 

SvN. ; Brilliant, radiant. 

refund (re fund'), v.t. To 
pay back ; to reimburse, n. The 
act of paying back ; money paid back. (F . 

repayer, rembowser, restituer ; rembourse- 
inent.) 

A person who is dissatisfied with a pur- 
chase may apply for a refund or refundment 
(re fund' ment, n.) of his money. The seller 
of the article, if he refunds the money, is a 
refunder (re fund' er, «.). We refund the 
out-of-pocket expenses of someone who 
goes on an errand for us. An amount over- 
paid as income-tax may be refunded if a 
claim for the refund is made. 

L. refitndere to pour back. Syn. : v. Re- 
imburse, repay, n. Repayment. 

refurbish (re fer' bish), v.t. To renovate, 
or furbish anew. (F. refourbir, neitoyer, 
renoiiveler.) 

Rooms are refurbished during spring- 
cleaning. To refurnish (re fer' nish, v.l.) is to 
furnish afresh. 

refuse [i] (re fuz'), v.t. To decline to do, 
permit, give, yield, or accept ; to deny ; to 
reject ; to repel, v.i. To decline to comply. 
(F. refuser, rejeter ; se refuser.) 

To refuse an oSer, gift, or invitation is to 
decline it ; to refuse an opportunity is to 
fail to take advantage of it. An imitation 
or sham article is refused by one who 


knows it to be such. A request which is not 
granted is said to meet with a refusal (re 
fuz' al, n.) ; one who withholds permission 
or approval is a refuser (re fuz' er, n.) of that 
for which his consent is sought. A horse that 
will not jump a fence is said to refuse it or, 
simply, to refuse. 

In card playing one who has no card of the 
suit led and so plays another card is said to 
refuse. In lithography the parts of the stone 
which are not coated with grease repel or 
refuse the ink. 

F. refuser, from assumed L.L. rejiisare, 
frequentative of refundere to pour back, return. 
Syn. ; Decline, deny, reject, repel. Ant. : 
Accept, comply, concede, grant, permit. 

refuse [2] (ref' us), adj. Rejected; 
worthless, n. Waste matter ; that which is 
thrown away as useless. (F. de rebut, sens 
valeiir ; rebut, ddchet.) 



Hetuse. — Barges laden with refuse being lowed 

Much refuse is now turned to useful purpo e . 

The great refuse heaps of mining 
are one of the most prominent, as w 
ugliest, features of the landscape. * ” 
deal of the refuse from factones, ” 
houses, etc., is now being tuiiied to “ ' 

In London, for instance, refuse amount ng 

to some one and a half million tons ‘ ^ 
is passed through destructom 
into clinker and road-maknig ’ 
instead of lieing dumped into , J-ijy 
as was formerly the practice. 
power is supplied for other purposes y 
raised in the process of destruction, 
the refuse may be said to serve as ‘ 

M.E. refus (adj.), refuse J'"he‘’scc0mi 

from F. reftisi refused, p.p. of ^ SVN- i 

from F. refus refusal, sometliing refused, 
adj. Rejected, waste, worthless. »• 
rubbish, waste. K 

re-fuse [3] (re fuz'), v.t. To fuse or mci 
again. (F. refondre, fondre de bn. 

Solder is prepared by the 
lead, etc., to make an /“I' .i.^'aUov' 

When a moderate heat is appheu ‘ .jn'g 
rc-fuses, its re-fusion (re fu zhun, i .) ,{y| 

to unite and cement articles made 
to which it is applied. 

Syn. : Reniclt 
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REGALISM 


REFUTE 


refute (r6 fut'), v.t. To prove the error 
or fahity of : to disprove : to rebut by 
:ir;;unient. (F. reftder ) 

l?o-,we!l tells in bis life of Dr. Johnson how 
they discussed the teaching of Bishop 
Itcrkelcy, that matter has no real existence, 
but that cvcrt'thin" in the universe is merely 
ideal. " T shall never forget." Boswell writes. 
■ the alacrity with which Johnson answered, 
strikin,g his foot with mighty force against a 
large stone . . . ' I shall refute it thus." " 

Johnson meant this for a refutal {re fiit’ 
al. n.), or a refutation (ref u ta' shun. ji.). o! 
what he considered tlie error of Berkeley’s 
teaching. A slander or false accusation is 
sometimes not easily refutable (ref' fi tiibl ; 
re fut' a’ol, adj.), and its disproving may be a 
difiicult matter for the would-be refutes 
(a- fut' tr, >1.). 

O.F. r;{uUr, trom b rejutiirc to check, dnve 
b.ick, akin to jiindcri to pour ; cp. E. ftt'.ti. 
(literally leaky). Svs. ; Connile. dLsprove. rebut. 

regain (nL- gan'), v.t. To recover possession 
of; to ga.in anew; to reach again; to 
recover. (F. lectagner, rcssaisir. rattraper. 
iccouvrit.) 

One wdio plunges into a river to regain or 
recover some article may find difficulty in 
regaining the bank. A boy wdio lo.scs the 
leading po.silion in class may perhaps gain 
it anew, dr regain it. by industry and per- 
severance. It may l>c some considerable time 
before a person rescued from drowning regains 
consciousness. 

SvN. : Itcach. recover, redeem retrieve. 

Axt. : Forfeit, lose, 

lacgal (re' gal), adj. Of or relating to 
a king ; fit for a king ; kingly ; magnificent. 
(!•- royal, princicr, superPe.) 

In the tliird part of Shakespeare's " King 
Henry VI " (iii, 3), Queen Margaret, 
iiji]X-.-tling to the King of France, says : — 

. . . Henrj-. .sole possessor of my love, 
i-s of a fcin.g Ixxomc a banish'd man, . . . 
While proud .ambitions Edward Duke ol 
York 

t’siirps the legal title, and the se.at 
Of Engl.and's tme-ano:nted kawful king. 

Kfgal rol>cs arc wont by a sovereign on 
occasions of ceremony, and he is entertained 
avilb regal magnificence when he makes a 
state visit to another monarch. To give 
anyone .a regal reception is to treat them 
reg.ally (rC ' g.d ii, u.-.'r.). or in a manner fit for 
a king. 

1.. irel.’ir. ting.i rer (.-,cc. irc-fir:) king aYN : 
Kingly, tnagnilicent. royal, splen'lid 

regale (rvg.ll'), v.t. To cnte.'tnin choicely, 
or in a Mimptuous m.anner ; to delight ; to 
gratify, e.r. To fe.ist ; to fare richly. (F. 

er ii.' r ; fri'. jvtr, f.iir^ Loin:/’ 


regale th.e ear with sweet sounds, and the eye 
with beautiful scenes. 

A regaler (re gill ' lir, ir ) is one wiio regales, 
or entertains, others, or who regales himself. 

O.F. rcga/cr to entertain sumptuously, identical 
with Span rcgalar to caress, pamper , cp. Ital. 
rega’.are to make presents, from gala le^vily. 
good cheer. Sir gala, S'i'X. ; Delight, entertain, 
least, refresh. 

regalia [i] (r& ga' li a), n.pl. Insignia or 
st'mbols of ro\-alty ; certain rights of a 
sovereign ; the emblems, decorations, or 
insignia of a particular order or societv. 
(F. tnstgttes, droits regahens.) 



— Eaeliih resalia. 1. Xmpenml crown. 2. St. 
EtlwartT* crown* 3. Orb. 4. Su Edward’s stalf. 

5. Kmt's sccTflre with dorc. 6, Imperial sceptre 
wilb croii. 7. Sword of State m scabbard* 8. Sword 
of spiritual }U»iiee. 9. Curtaoa in scabbard. 10. 
Ampulla. 1 1. Anoiotint spoon. 12. and 13. Spurs* 

The regalia belonging to the Crown arc 
kept in the Tower of London. Among them 
arc the crowns, the royal }cwcls, the sceptre, 
orb, anointing spoon, and otlier articles u,sed 
at a coronation. The old regalia of Scotland 
arc Iccpt in Edinburgh Castle. 

(n its second sense rcgali.a include old rights 
such .as feudal lordship, the right to mint 
money, and the power of life and death. 

The symbolic jewels, b.ailgcs, gauntlet.s. 
.aprons, etc., worn by freemasons at their 
rites and ceremonies are descril>cd as regalia. 
1 .. T’.etilrr ;>!. o! royal, n.'J.-U as n. 

rogalia [c] (ni ga' Ii a), ii. Cuban cigar 
of sujKirior quality. 

S{Vir,. roy.i! nght or pruafegri. 


We ir.’yl-.i -.ay tli.'.t Diees ill tile p.rrablc 
ri"..!'.d !;!i;i- "If— f.iring runiptu'iusly every 
d sv. A iH t mav ly reg.ded with cboire 
tith.t-;, or at! iiiv.'diil on fruit .inj daintii-s. 
Kr. .•.lb;;-,; with tevv.l :<i not the only form of 
rrr.ilrmcnt (n- g.'d' tuiut. ii.), for one c.rn 


rejgalism (re', gal itm). n. The doctrine or 
principle of roy.al supremacy in ecclesiastical 
ait.airs. (1'. j'rirr.air.d rry.-ilr.) 

The doctrine of regalism is illustrated by 
the st.atus of the Hstabli^hed Church in this 
coanlrv-. The King is the supreme head of 



REGALLY 


REGELATE 


the Church of England, holding, since the 
Reformation, the power formerly belonging 
to the Pope in this respect. Bishops are 
appointed by the Crown, the sovereign 
sending a writ to the dean and chapter of a 
vacant see recommending a person to them. 

A regality (re gal' i ti, «.) is an attribute of 
royalty, or a royal privilege. Regality means 
also royalty, sovereignty, or kingship. The 
word is employed in another sense to denote 
a monarchical state or a kingdom, but this 
use is rare. Formerly a territorial j urisdiction 
conferred on a person by the king was called 
a regality, especially in Scotland. It was 
also the territory ruled by such a person, who 
was called a lord of regality. 

From ref;al. and suffix -ism of theory or 
•-Joctrino 

regally (re' gaf li), adv. In a regal 
manner. See under regal. 

regard (re gard'), v.t. To look at ; to 
heed ; to observe ; to pay attention to ; 
to take into account ; to esteem ; to contem- 
plate : to look upon or consider (as) ; 
to affect ; to relate to. vA. To look ; to pay 
attention, n. A gaze ; attention ; esteem ; 
{fl.) compliments. (F. regarder, dcouter, 
faire attention d, estimer, tenir ; regard, 
egard, considSration, amitids, hommages.) 

We regard, with close attention, a spectacle 
that interests us greatly, since we regard or 
consider it worthy of notice. A 
person of fine character is re- 
garded very highly and greatly 
esteemed, or, to state the same 
thing differently, enjoys the 
regard of his friends. A letter 
very commonly ends, " with kind 
regards,” a complimentary wish. 

Until he is convicted an 
accused person is regarded as 
innocent, in the law of Great 
Britain, and it is for the Crown 
to prove his guilt, A jury 
regards or considers all the evi- 
dence in coming to a verdict, 
and may regard especially the 
bearing and demeanour of the 
witnesses. 

A headstrong person pays no 
regard to the advice of others, 
nor does an unkind one regard 
the feelings of those he hurts 
by his lack of consideration or regard. 

Conscientious people are very particular 
as regards, in regard to, or with regard to, the 
payment of any debts they owe, and are 
hence regarded with respect. 

A lion on an heraldic shield is said to be 
regardant (re gard' ant, adj.) if depicted as 
looking backward. A regarder (re gard' dr 
«.) of laws is one who regards, or observes, 
them. When in a foreign country we should, 
be regardful (rd gard' ful, adj.), or observant, 
of social customs, and behave regardfully (rd 
gard' fu! li, adv.), or in such a way as to fall 
in with them. 


Regardfulness (rd gard' ful nes, n.) is the 
quality of being regardful or attentive, 
especially with respect to, or regarding 
(re gard' ing, prep.), matters of import- 
ance. There are occasions when one 
must do what has to be done regardless 
(re gard' Ids, adv.) of expense, which at times 
may be a secondary consideration, but usually 
it is very foolish to spend money regardlessly 
(re gard' Ids li, adv.), or carelessly, in a spirit 
of regardlessness (re gard' Ids nes, it.), which 
is the quality of being heedless. 

F. regarder, from re- back, garder to guard, 
watch, keep. See guard. Syn. : u. Affect, 
concern, deem, heed, mark, observe, v. Care, 
concern, consideration, respect, reverence. .\sr. : 
V, Disregard, despise, neglect. «. Contemp-, 
disregard, disrespect. 

regather (re gaff;' dr), v.t. 
again ; v.i. "to come together 
reunir : se rassembler.) 

The shepherd’s dog helps his master 
to regather straying sheep. The laige 
flocks, of starlings we see in the autu 
may break up into small parties duniio 
the day to seek food, but they regat 
for the night. „ 

Syn. : Reassemble, rc-collect. Axr. ■ 

’’TeVatta''(rd gat' a), A meeting^ 
a river or at the seaside, i 

are rowing or sailing races. (F. rtgeie.t 


To collect 
again. (F. 



ResatCft*' — Crew* competing 


Hcoley resBlla. wh!U> 

annuallr on the River Thamef- 

The earliest regattas were ^ 

on the Grand Canal at Venice. ^ 

English regatta took 775. 

race w'as rowed on the Thame F . „ rc- 
watermen. The world s ° on-Than’f^^ 
gatta is the one held at Henley -o 
tvery Julv : and the cIuef^|d7ou at 
is that of the Royal Aacfit squ 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, m August. 

Ital. regatta, rigatta a°"tcst. tk' 

Ital. rigatlarc and Span- 
masterv, quarrel about prices, . gg • 

regelate (re jd Vat'), v.i. To irc 
together again. (F. regeler.) 
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REGENCY 


REGENERATOR 


When Uvo pieces of ice, ccich havinjj a 
moistened surface, arc pressed together 
they regelate, that is. tliey freeze again 
into one solid mass. Snowballs arc also 
formed by the process of rcgelation (re jt 
l.a' shiin, n.). The pressure exerted on the 
snow lowers the freezing point at the points 
of contact, and a little water is formed. 

Some of this water escapes, thus releasing 
the prc-ssurc. and the water remaining re- 
frcczes and forms a hard compact snowball. 

Snowb.alls cannot be made in very cold 
weather lK;causc rcgelation is only pos.sible 
when the temperature is sliglitly abovt 
Ircczing |>oint. 

I'rom tc- ag.iin. and L. ^ciattis, p.p. of getiire to 
freeze. S(c gelid. 

regency (rO' jen si), n. The ofTicc and 
government of one who , r’w- ^ 

rule.s in place of the ; jl ' M s: \ 

sovereign; a body of i 5 . c 
men appointed to rule i ,• ) C'll v 0 tl!- * • ” • 

instead of the .sov- — - ..-tc.- : :* ’■ Y 

creign. (F. rigcncc.) : ’^^ 32 / 

It sometimes hap- - ; fV ■ 1- re 

pens th.at a king is 


converted ; refonned ; restored to a Ixitter 
condition. (F. n'gdnJrcr, amiHiorer, fairc 
revivre ; sc xigcnlrcr; regCncri.) 

In English prisons, efforts arc made to 
regenerate the self-respect of the prisoners. 
Doctors say that a malignant growtfi 
regenerates if it forms again after a surgical 
operation. 

Mazzini and Cavour, the Italian patriots 
of the nineteenth centur\'. were cca.selcss 
in their efforts to regenerate Italy. They 
were instrumental in freeing Italy from 
.\tistrian tyranny and causing regenerate 
Italy to take her place among the European 
powers. 

A person whose character is reformed, 
a nation raised from a feeble condition 
to its position of former greatness, and 
normal tissues and 


organs that form 
afresh after destruc- 
tion, all undergo re- 




.... ; y. • . . f -l - , ,. •- 

unable to carrv’ on f f- H i .,tg and 

the government of the * I 'r ■ 

counm- hiin-sclf. He \ 




maybe absentJrom the t* (>- 

rc.ilm, as frequently ':}• 

were our Nonnan and 

Angevin sovcreigris ; he K 'j v't' I • 
may be too young, 
as was Louis XV of 

I'rancc from 1715-23, r^'~T , .' iHt ll 'v.; 
or he m.'iy be ill or MB; ^' ,4 I 

insane, as was George iW ; 

HI during the lattiu" .3 t ' V*. * 

years of his reign. t « 

In such a ca.so a — 'j, 
rcgtuicy is set up and a • ^ -->■ 

single indi\ idiial or 
a Ixxly of individuals 

is entrusted with the RcttncT.— Kint Henry 

task of ruling the 
count r\-. In 15.1b, 

Henry'VHI nominated .a council of regency 
to rule England during the childhood of 
Ids successor, but this council h.-uuksl 
over its powers to a single individual. 

h'roni tSii to 1S20. George, i'rincc o( 
W.rlcs, was emsKiwere-.l uniler a Kegenev 
Art tn govern lor Ins father, George iH. 
Tills period in English history is Uno'.vn as 
thr Krgfiicv. ami in France tiic infancy 
of I.oui-, X\’. when I'rance rwis govcnied 
by Philip of Orleans, is ai-siz so callt-d. 

1 '.. (mill I. t.. r.'-r.-r,'!:;, tnini ri-r-r* (’0: -riit-rn:; 
pm p ir’-t: to tulr 

regenerate (re jrn' er at, , le jen' 
tr .'it, v.t. To give ;i new .and higher 

ii.itere to; to it firm; to improve; to 
imile !i;><n- cigt'rons; '.o bring into lifc 
t'f i!-e .again; in ji.itho'ogy. to form iifresh. 
i.i. To lv-,.o;i>.e telornud : in p.-ithology, 
to ferni ag.iin. n.f;. KeKsrn spiritu.ally ; 


t i 

.V. 


0 the sacrament of bap- 
yV-V" tism brings about a 

spiritual new birth, 
j. sometimes spoken of 

as baptismal regenera- 
tion {11. ). Baptism is, 

1 1;-! therefore, said to worlc 
tf ji! regeneratively (rd jen' 

p' er a tiv li, adv.), but 





Reiency. — Rinc Henry IV* of France, about to 
leaTc for the ^ar with Cerraany, coafert tbe 
recency upon fals <3ucea« 


V* of France, about to f^nin-arc to f^cTicrate, 
Cerraanr, eonfert Ibc producc. : IinprO\C, 

1 hi. flucen- reform. 

regenerator (re jen' dr a tor), zt. One 
who regenerates or gives new vigour to .a 
person, body, or cause: a device for using 
XN-aste heat to warm up gas. .air, or water 
for the apparaPis of which it forms part. 
(I'. re'K^mrutct'.r.) 

Sometimes tlie supjiorters of a political 
or religious movement lose their entliusiasm 
and the movement becomes enfeebled until 
a regenerator is found wlio is able to import 
new rca.l to lii.s fellows. 

Tlie gcneriil principle underlying tlie 
diiierent foniis of regetienilors used in 
furnaces and heat-engines i.s that w.a.ste 
heat Issuing from the apparatus in gases 
or vater is made to h.eat up air, ga.s, or 
s\ater coming into it. In the case of a 
blast-furnace there arc at h ast two f.-genera- 
Jors us".-d .altematciv. Tliey are filled with 
firc-briclas, so stacke.! as to le-tve many 


REGENESIS 


REGIMENT 


passages for hot gases passing out, or cold 
air coming in. While one regenerator is 
being heated up by gases from the furnace, 
the other, which has already been heated, 
is giving up its heat to the air being blown 
into the furnace. 

From regenerale and suffix -or of the agent. 

regenesis (re jen' 6 sis), n. The fact 
of being born again or reproduced. (F. 
rSgindraiion.) 

This word is generally used in a figurative 
sense. The flight of the Greek scholars 
to Italy after the fall of Constantinople 
to the Turks in 1453, brought about a 
regenesis of art and literature in western 
Europe. 



Regent.— The regent bird of Aortralie. It wm named 
after the Prince Regent, afterward* George IV. 


regent (re' jent), n. One who rules 
a kingdom during the absence, illness, or 
youth of the sovereign, adj. Exercising 
the powers of a regent. (F. rdgent.) 

Prince George, afterwards George IV, 
acted as Prince Regent from 1811-1820, 
while his father, George III, was insane. 
The office of a regent is a regentship (re' 
jent ship, n.), but this word is seldom used. 

The regent bird is an Australian bird 
called by scientists Sericulus melinus, with 
glorious golden and glossy black plumage. 
It was named after the Prince Regent, 
as was also the famous Regent Street in 
the West End of London, 

F., from L. regens (ncc. . -ent-em) , pres. p. of 
regere to rule. 

regemainate (re jer' mi nat), v.i. To 
germinate or sprout again or anew. (F. 
repousser, regermer.) 

Trees regerminate when they burst into 
bud or blossom in the spring. The process 
of springing into new life each year is 
regermination (re jer mi na' shun, n.). 

regicide (rej' i sId), n. The killing^ of 
a king ; one who takes part in such killing. 
(F. rigicide.) 

Five English kings since the Norman 
Conquest have died at the hands of regicides. 
Edward II (1284-1327), Richard II (1367- 
1400), Henry VI (1421-71), and Edward V 
(1470-83) were murdered secretly, and 
Charles I (1600-49) was executed after the 
pretence of a trial. 


Many people, including the poet John 
Milton, have justified this last act of regicide 
on the ground that Charles had betra)’ed 
the interests of his country. English his- 
torians speak of those who took part in the 
trial and execution of Charles I as the 


Regicides (n.pL), and in French history 
the same name is given to Maximilian 
Robespierre and his supporters in the 
Convention who brought Louis XVI to the 
guillotine in 1793. 

Guy Fawkes, who planned to blow up 
King James I and the Houses of Parliament 
in 1605, was prevented from carrying out 
his regicidal (rej i sid' al, adj.) intentions. . 

From L, rex (acc. reg-em) king, and -cldium 
killing or cida killer, from caedere to kill. Syn : 
Assassin, assassination, murder, murderer. 

regie (ra zhe'), w. A revenue depart- 
ment in some Continental countries with 
entire control over the iinportation, sale, 
and manufacture of certain articles, such 
as salt and tobacco. (F. rigie.) 

F. fern, of rigt, p.p. of rigir to rule, administw. 
used as n., from L. regere to rule. 

regild (re gild'), v.f. To gild afresh. 


(F. redorer.) . , 

We can regild shabby picture-framc= 
with gold leaf. Metal objects are re^ildecJ 
with a deposit of gold applied in an electro- 
plating bath. ■ 

regime (ra zhem), «. A method 
system of governing or_ inanaging , , 
prevailing social or political system , ■) 
prevalent method or system. Another 
is regime (re zhem'). (F. regime.) . 

A business house on the verge 
ruptcy may flourish under. a 

Before 1789 the French peasants su^ 
many hardships under the harsh g 
which for many years ^ad given the 
and nobles power to crush the 
In that year, however, the 
broke out and a Republic was set p. ^ 
tyranny of the ancien regime jgre 

zhem), as the system of governmen bdor^ 

1789 was called, ceased, -is 

f/mo +Vif> new rulers were ]ust as cm 


heir former oppressors. g 

F., from L. reginien rule, 

3 rule, guide. Svx. ; Conduct, m. g 
lanner, mode, system. cvQtem of 

regimen (rej' 1 men), n. A way 

overnment ; a presenbed d c 
f life undertaken to Pjch one 

r restore health ; the “^Iher depending 
iford in a sentence has to another p 
n it. (F. rigime, ditie.) -ou, 

A patient recovering fnoni to 

Iness may have to submit for 
strict regimen. This is th 
ffiich the word is generally n,iglit 

Id-fashioned teacher of ^."52 i, 

ly that a noun in the „Q5ition. 

ndcr the regimen of a verb, a P . 

L. See rdgime. Sy.x. : Course, 
regiment (rej' i mdnt), k. - ^ 

-iirijprs forminu a ncrmancnt unit 
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army ; a very large number, v.t. To form 
into' a regiment or regiments; to organize 
into a system or groups. (F. regiment: 
cnttigiinenler, rasscmhlcr cn troupe.) 

Usually a regiment consists of from three 
to five battalions, each under the command 
of a colonel or lieutenant-colonel and di\’ided 
up into sevcr.al troops or companies com- 
manded by captains. Inspections are often 
held by the general commanding the division 
at regimental (rej i men' tal, adj.) hcad- 
tjuarters. At a big inspection troops are 
paraded regimentally (rej i men' tal li, 
adv.), that is, according to regiments. 
When a soldier puts on his uniform he is 
said to put on his regimentals {u.pl.). 

We sometimes speak of the regimentation 
(rej i men ta' shun, «.) of industrial rs-orkers, 
or their organization into trade unions, 

L.L. regivientum. S.'r regime. 

Regina (re jl' naj, n. The Latin for 
queen. (F, reine.) 

The word Regina is used in signatures of 
fpiecns (abbrcvia.tcd R.) and in titles of 
crown law-suiLs (Regina i crstis Blank). There 
have been only four English queens who 
actually reigned. They were M.ary I (155.3-58), 
Elizalicth (1558-1003) Mary II. the wife of 
William 111 (r68o-o.f), ancl Victoria {1837- 
Kjoi). A queenly woman might be callcrl 
reginal (re ji' n.il. adi'.), 

1 -, -= queen 



high portions of the atmosphere where the 
clouds called the cirri move. 

Tlie place of the dead is sometimes spoken 
of as the infernal regions {u.pl.). the lower 
regions {u.pl.), or the nether regions (u.pl.). 
The sixth book of Virgil’s Aeneid des- 
cribes a journey made to the infernal 
regions by the hero .-Veneas and all the 
sights that he saw in them. 

Anything relating to a region or district 
is regional (re' jiin al, adj.). .A.t a regional 
show the exhibits have been made or pro- 
duced in the surrounding district. A disease 
is said to be regional if it affects a particular 
part of the body. 

In some nations there is tendency for 
the various districts to maintain separate 
interests and customs. This is regionalism 
(rc' jiin al izm. «.), and one who favours 
it is a regionalist (re' jun al ist, h.). England 
is divided regionally (re' jiin al li. adv.) into 
counties, and a borough regionally into 
wards. 

The word regionary (re' jun a ri, adj.) has 
the same meaning as regional but is seldom 
used in .this sense. A regiona^ (u.) is an 
old guide to ancient Rome which describes 
the various parts of the city. Anything 
divided into districts or parts is rc'gioned 
(re' jund, adj.) or regionic (re ji on' ik, adj.), 
but these are rarely used words. The word 
regioned also means placed in a particular 

region. 

O.I'., from L. rcgiO (.acc. 
chreclion, boundary, district, from 
regcre to direct. Sv!J. : Country, 
province sp.acc, sphere, tract. 

register (rej' is tOr). ji. An 
ofucial list or record ; a boolt 
or document in which records 
.ire kept ; registration ; a raechan- 
ical recorder; a slider in an 
, ' org.in controlling a set of pipes ; 

a r.mee f>f the voice or of 


region (re' jun), u. A part 
of the earth's surface ; a large 
tr.'.ct of laud ; a district ; a 
sep.irale part of the universe ; 
a leahn ; the part of the brxly 
ueiud a p.irticular org.in. (F. 
ri'giot:, p.r\’S.) 

I'.y the I’olar legions we me.iu 
ihe p.iit.suf the earth and oceans 
luund the Poles. The tropic.il 
lega.'ns .lie tho-’-e distnct.s of 


here great heat 


the uorhl 
psi v.iils. The !;.i-,tric region of 
the iH'dy is the part round the 
•'."inich. The luinh.ir region 
:■ the parts lound the loins, 
.\ p-.r.on arguing on religious 
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A 


^■1 






Rff ion.-^An 


in the Arctic rction*, 
rrtian of the trotiic*. 


and 





.0:;! tn'-t.iphv 
Wi 


• into 


region ol 


[.ell uir S'jSca.k o! the upper regions 
in p;.) we may mc.m hc-aven or tho---; very 


que-tions an instruinent ; .1 device for regulating 

philosophy tile p.ass.ie,. of p_ij- or v.ipotir ; in printing, 
the exact comispondcnce in position of 
lines or co!oiir.s ; m photography, the e.xact 
corre-qxmdence of the foigns screen to a 
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plate or film. v.t. To enter or cause to be 
entered in a register ; to record ; to make 
a mental note of ; to indicate, v.i. To put 
a name on a register; in printing, to be in 
exact correspondence. (F. rigistre, indica- 
teur ; enrdgistrer, inscrire, rapporler, indi- 
gner; s'inscrire, pointer.) 

Registers or official lists are important 
to a civilized nation. Without registers 
of births, deaths, baptisms and marriages, 
many difficulties might arise for individual 
people. At schools a register is kept of 
the attendances of pupils. When an 
English doctor has passed his qualifying 
examinations he registers with the General 
Medical Council, and his name is put on the 
medical register, the list of doctors who may 
sign certificate^ for public purposes. 

The local registers of persons entitled 
to vote at Parliamentary elections are 
revised each year. A register of com- 
mercial companies and a register of ships 
and seamen employed in the mercantile 
marine may be referred to by anyone who 
needs information. 

Our minds register 
impressions of the people 
we meet and the events 
going on around us. A 
film actor is told by his 
producer to register 
certain emotions, that is. 
indicate by his expression 
the emotions passing in 
his mind. - 

Of the machines called 
registers, most people 
have seen the cash 
register, used in shops to 
register or record, the 
amount of money re- 
ceived. In a house of 
business there may be a 
time-register to record 
the times at which the 
employees begin and 
end work. 

A kind of valve named 
a register is used to 
admit cold or hot fresh 
air to a room. The 
voice of a woman has 
a different register, in the sense of compass 
and quality, from that of a man. The 
compass of ^ human voice may be divided 
into the upp^, middle, and lower registers. 

When pictures are being printed in colour 
from a succession of plates or stones, the 
printer must keep these in register, so that 
the same areas and lines in each fall exactly 
in the same areas and lines on the paper. 

A register-office («.), registry-office («.) 
or registry (rej ’ is tri, «.) is an office at which 
a register of some kind is kept. Mistresses 
in want of servants apply to such an office. 

A fact Or event is registrable (rej ' is trabl, 
adj.) if it can be or must be registered. A 



Notional Cash ttefftfter Co. 
Resitier. — cath recisler which keep* a 
record of *ale«« money paid ^ on account, 
and money paid out, it*uee bilb, and addi 
up money .'received. 


person who enters his name in a register, 
or registers , sornething, such as a letter 
or a trade-mark, is a registrant (rej' is trant, 
«.). An official whose duty it is to keep 
a register is a registrar (rej' is trar, n.). 
Great Britain is divided up into districts 
in each of which is a registrar of births, 
deaths, and marriages. The district regis- 
trars are all under a superintendent .official 
called the Registrar-general («.j. 

A , registrarship (rej ' is , trar ship, ji.) is 
the post held by a registrar. -The registrar 
of Cambridge University, was. formerly 
called the registrary (rej', is.tra ri, «.). 

The. act, or process of registering.a letter 
or luggage, is the registration (rej < is tra' 
shiin,. n.) of it. The .person; sending .the 
letter or, registering .the luggage .has., to pay 
a registration fee. , Registration also, means 
being put on a register ; , we speak of the 
registration of a voter, of land, of statistics. 
and of ships. '' ' ’ • . , 

M.E..and O.F. regislre, from L.L. regtslniiit, 
regesiwn, neuter of regeslus, p.p. of regenre to 
bring back, record, from n- 
back, gerere to bring. The 
pi. regesta things recorded 
is used in the sense of a 
register, (v.) O.F. rrghtrer, 
L.L. regisirare. Svw, : «■ 
Annals, archives, catalogue, 
roll. V. Enrol, record. 

regius (re' ji ns), 
adj. Founded by ^ 
sovereign. 

In the Universities of 
Oxford and Carnbridge u 
professor appointed to 
one of the various 
chairs founded by Henry’ 
VIII is designated a 
regius professor (m). la 
the Scottish universities 
the holder of a professor- 
ship founded by the 
Crown is also given ffie 
same name. 

L. regius royal, from ref 
(acc. reg-em) king. 

regnal (mg' nal). 
adj. Of or belonging 
to a reign. _ . , 

An Act passed in 1908, „ 

the laws for the protection of cb Wtw 
and young persons, is generally kno' ‘ 
the Children Act, but la^v'yera refer to * 

6 Edward WI, C. 67. This mcMS tlut 
it was the 67th Act passed m tno 
year of Edward VII’s reign, the ng 
being that of the regnal year. The 
day (n.) is the anniversary of a sovert g 
accession to the throne. 

L.L. regntilis, from L. regntim reign- 

regnant (reg' nant), adj. 
ruling: prevalent. jF. -regnant, donnnari. 
rdpandu.) , 

A queen regnant is a queen who actua , 
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reigns or governs, as did Queen Victoria, 
v.-hoso exceptionally long reign lasted for 
sixty-four years. In a figurative sense we 
may say a rumour or a custom is regnan' 
if it is widespread. 

I-. ngnaiis (acc. -ani-em), pres. p. of resiiarc to 
reign, from ref;iiam kingdom. See reign. 

rebate (it- grat'), v.l. To buy up 
(provisions or other commodities in large 
quantities) in order to sell them again tn 
or near the same place at a higher price, 
F. regraitcr.) 

In the Middle Ages, when transport 
was difficult and each district 


is regrettable when nations cannot settle 
their differences without going to war. 
The number of people killed in road accidents 
nowadays is regrettably (ni gret' ab li, adv.) 
high, owing to the great speed of modem 
traffic. 

O.F. regrater, regrcler, to lament, from L. 
rc- again, and probably a Tcut. clement occurring 
in K. greet [2], A -S. graetau. O. Norse grata. 
Sc. greit, all meaning to lament, bewail. See 
greet (2]. SvN. : u. Contrition, distress, grief, 
penitence, remorse, v. Bcmmil, deplore, lament. 

: n. Delight, exultation, impenitence, ioy. 
'• Exalt, rejoice 


only produced sufficient food for 
its own inhabitants, it was an 
offence at common law to regratc 
the necessities of life. To-day 
the middleman who travels 
about tile country buying farm 
produce is in some places called 
a regrater (re grat' er, ii.). 

O.F. r'egrater scrape back (see grate 
[2]), but cp. Ital. tigallarc. See 
regatta. 

regress (re' gres, «. ; r 6 
gres', i'.). >1. A means of get- 
ting back; return. i/.i.Tomovc 
back. (F. relotir ; reader.) 

•Astronomers sometimes speak 
of the apparent backward motion 
of a planet as regress. 

Breeders of horses and cattle 
sometimes find that tlieir animals 
regress, or go back to the charac- 
ters of their ancestors. Such 



Retrel. — '‘The Old Sbepherd'e Chief Mourner" — a dor'i retrel for 
the death of hit matter. From the pumlioc hy Sir Edwin Laodfeer. 


a loss of improvement is a regression (re 
gresh' un, ji.) and the animals tliat show it 
arc regressive (it: gres' iv. adj.). Instead 
of showing the speed or other qualities of 
their parents they have moved regressively 
(re gres' iv li, adv.), and show rcgrcssivencss 
(re gres' iv nes, «.). that is, a relapse to the 
inferior types of their anccstrj-. 

I., lecresstif, from regredl (p p. regressit}), from 
re- bnek, grad! to step, go. 

rogrot (ni gret'), «. Sorrow ; repent- 
ance or remorse ; disappointment ; vexa- 
tion. e.f. To be sorrj- for; to reg.ard (a 
I'erson or thing) with sorrow or remor.se. 
(F.- regiet, ref'cv.tir, dhappoir.tev.cnt. con- 
ttaru'te; legietter.) 

AVe feel regret when .a favourite dog dies, 
tli.st is. we regret his loss. We regret an 
unkind word or act and usually express 
regret to the jv,-rson we ha'.'C offended. In 
.ar.'uering invitations we are unable to 
accept, we cxpres.s regret in .a formal w.ay 
vdlliMut implying any real distres.s. 

Mf>;' p-cople are regretful (re gret' ful, 
o.f;.) at le.aving tfie place wliere they h.avc 
a happy holid.ay. They say good-bye 
regretfully {ri gret' ful li. ir!:;-.) to their 
fn-nds .".till sl’.ow their regretfulness (rv 
j rvt' ti';l i.a) by promising to pay another 
Vi- it .as loan .as po-.siWe, 

-An r^teurrence or action is regrettable 
(I'i eret' abl. adj.) if it c.alh for regret. It 


regroup (rc groop'), v.t. To group 
ag.ain. (F. grouper de nouveau.) 

When a number of people arc photographed 
more than once the photographer often re- 
groups them for each photograph taken. 

regulable (reg' u labl). For this word 
sec under regulate. 

regular (reg' u lar), adj. In accordance 
with a rule, law, or principle ; in accordance 
with custom ; nonnal ; unvarying ; orderly ; 
properly authorized ; belonging to the 
standing .army ; belonging to a religious 
order ; thorough ; in gcometiy, hasang 
.sides and angles equal, n. A soldier belong- 
ing to a standing army ; ,a person who has 
taken the vows of a religious order. (F. 
rt'gulier, normal, invariable, range, Idgitime, 
achevc : regulier.) 

In English grammar, a word that follows 
the usual mode of conjugation or inilcction 
i.s said to lie regular. The adjective " hard,” 
which forms its comparative " harder ” and 
its sup-erlative " hardc.st ” from the same 
root is regul.ir in contrast to tJie adjective 
■■ good,” which forms its compiarativc 
" iiettcr " and superlative ” l-K:st ” from a 
different root. 

In geometry, .a square i.s a regular figure. 
The jx-tals of a-tlower .arc regular if th.ey are 
•all of one shap<e or size. A person ma^j' lx: 
s.aid to lead a regular life if lie gets; up at 
much the same time each morning, performs 
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his duties according to a settled plan, and 
retires at much the same time each night. 

The regular army in Britain is made up 
of professional soldiers, bound to go on 
foreign service if ordered, as opposed to 
the yeomanry and territorial forces, which, 
are instituted for home defence, and made 
up of citizens who voluntarily undergo 
military training for a certain period each 
year. 

A priest living in a community under a rule 
IS a regular, that is, one of the regular clergy, 
as opposed to a parish priest who has 
taken no vows and who lives among ordinary 
people. A workman who has a permanent 
job is said to be in regular employment, 
as opposed to one given temporary employ- 
ment during a rush of business. 

The beat of a watch or clock has regu- 
larity (reg u lar' i ti, n.), that is, the quaUt^’ 
of being regular or unvarying. To regu- 
larize (reg' u lar iz, u.t.) actions is to bring 
them into accord with definite rules or laws 
or give them the sanction of law. The 
process of so doing, and also the state of 
being made regular or lawful is regulariza.- 
tion (reg u lar i za' shun, n.). 

A thing is done regularly (reg' u lar li, 
adv,) if done in a regular manner, that is, 
according to rule or custom. An event 
occurs regularly if it happens at regular 
or equal intervals. To be regularly vexed is 
tobethoroughly vexed. _ _ _ 

L,.regiil5ris,iTomregtila . ' . T 

anile. See rule. Syn. : ' ,. 

adj. Methodical system- ! 

atic, uniform, usual. ' ' • ' :'r ''2 

Ant.: adj. Abnormal, j 

irregular, uncertain. , . 

unusual. 

regulate (reg' u 
lat), v.t. To control 
or direct by rule ; to 
subject to restrictions ; 
to adjust. (F. rigler, 
condiiire, dresser.) 

The governor of an 
engine regulates the 
engine’s speed, keep- 
ing it steady. In 
towns, policemen regu- 
late the traffic. We 
have to regulate, that 
is, guide, our lives 
according to laws and 
the rules of society 
and common sense. 

A watch is regulable 
(reg' u labl, adj.), or 
capable of being regulated, by a small 
lever. The act of regulating it to keep 
good time is regulation (reg u la' shun, «.). 
In another sense a regulation means a rule 
which regulates our conduct or doings. A 
regulation (adj.) article of clothing or 
equipment worn by a soldier is one of the 
land that army regulations demand shall 
be worn. Among civilians regulation 



clothes are simply the clothes usual on any 
particular occasion. 

The Gulf Stream has a regulative (reg' 
a la tiv,. adj.), that is, controlling, eSect 
on our climate, making it more even all 
the year round than it otherwise would 
be. 1 : •• 

A regulator (reg' u la tor, n.) is a person 
or thing that regulates. , -The speed of a 
train . is controlled by the regulator on the 
locomotive. In irrigation, works, regulator- 
weirs (fi.pl.) are used to control the flow 
o£ water. If a watch, gains, the regulator 
lever {n.) is moved to slow it down slightly. 

L, reguldltis, p'.p. of regitldre to rnake regular, 
from regula rule. Syn.: Adjust, dispose, govern, 
order, rule. Ant. : Confuse, disarrange dis- 
order, upset. 

Regulus (reg' u lus), n. The genus o! 
birds comprising the golden-crested wTen ; a 
star in the constellation Leo ; (regulus) tos 
impure intermediate product obtained when 
smelting various ores ; the purer mass of 
metal that sinks to the bottom of the furnace 
or crucible. (F. roilelei, ri'gule.). 

The little golden-crested ■ wren— Jtegms 
crisiaitis— is the smallest of British buds, 
weighing less than one-fifth of an ounce. 
The star Regulus is so called because it was 
looked upon as ruling the heavens. , 

When the ore copper sulphide is hemg 
smelted, the product of the different lur- 
naces through 

- - it passes is called 

regulus until the 
pure metal is finally 
' ■ obtained. A metsl 

while in this inipurc 
state is said to he 
reguline (reg' 2 
adj.). 

L. = little king,_ dmi. 
of rex (acc. 
king. The 




y(g-C!i'.S 
chemical 

name was due to the 

-VC It 


alchemists, who gav' 


first to antimony/ 


fron^ 

alloy 


Regulate. — ^An engine-drive*' regulating hi* enpne 
while the atoker feed* Jhe /umace with coaL 

the poison from 


its readiness to 
with gold. 

regurgitate (to get 

ii tat), v.t. To cas- 
up or pour back again- 
J. To gush or rush 
back again. U' 

"CliS cl 
ing an emetic m.-i) K 

given to cause th- 

patient to regurgdate 
his stomach. " ‘i 
;a!ve"oTtte heart is damaged a «gurg.to | 

(re ger' ji tant, adj.) or 
the blood may be caused. Such regu b 
tion (re gcr ji ta' shim «.) veiy often acco 
panics valvular disease of the hc^ 

L.L. rcgurgitStus, p.p. of 
back, from L. rc- back, and gurges (acc. £ p. 
whirlpool. 
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REHABILITATE 


REICHSWEHB 



RcicKttaLX. — ^Thc Rrichrtac, or ParL'amcnt Houre of the German Republic, in Berlin. Member* are elected 
to the Relchalar for a period of four rear*. 


rehabilitate (re ha bil' tat), o.i. To 
restore to a former condition or position ; 
to re-establish ■ the character or reputation 
of. (F. rikahiliter, r6tabhr.) 

When a person has been wrongly punished 
.ind his innocence is proved, those who 
have condemned him usually do their best 
to rehabilitate him in the esteem of his 
fellows. He is also rehabilitated in his 
honours if these have been taken away, 
and his rehabilitation (re ha bil i ta' shun, 

«.) annuls all record of his sentence and 
supposed crime, 

wounded soldier mny long to re- 
handle (re hand' 1, v.l.) his rifle, that is, 
to have it in his hands a^ain. To rehandle 
a subject is to deal with it afresh. To 
rebang (rC- hang', f./.) a picture is to hang it 
a;.iain or bang it in a different place. To 
rehash (re bash', v.t.) a book is to publish 
it again in a slightlv different form without 
any real change. The result of this is often 
called .a mere rehash (r..). 

To rehear (re her', t'.f.) is to hear a second 
time or to try again in a court of law. A 
judge is said to rehear a case, if he tries it 
ag.iin. Usuallv. a case is reheard before 
a different judge. Such a second hearing 
or rctri.al is a rehearing (rC- her' ing. »:.). 

rehearse (re hers'), i-.t. To repeat ; to 
ciuimeratc ; to practise before a public per- 
forniance. (F. rep/Ur.) 

Wc rehearse a poem when we re{>eai or 
;ay it over aeain. We rehearse our actions 
during the day. when we mention them one 
-lier the other. 

All b.'iyr. and girls who have taken part 
■•r, a pf.iy at school kno-.v how p-atiently 
they i-.avc to tch.canre or practise before 
the phiy rs rc.tdv to be performed. The 
rehe.trsals frC IiCm' air, u.pL) often take 
rn.'.ny wcelrs, and the rehearsers (re fivrs' err. 

h.'.ve to r,tudy each speech and action 
With the gtc.atcst care. 

y. li. f.'l.'T.-ri;. O.p, /.'/..'■r.s.T, tih.ttsn 

m again, go over tlsc '.imc gronnil 

3f.n 


from ri- again, hirccr to harrow See hearse. 
Syk. ; Practise, prepare, recite, recount, 

rei (ra). This is a singular form of reis. 
See reis [i], 

Reiebsrat (rikhs* rat), n. The parlia- 
ment of the former Austrian empire; the 
federal council of the German Republic. 
(F. retchsrat, reicksrath.) 

Like the British parliament, the Austrian 
Rcichsrat consisted of ttvo bouses. The 
upper house consisted of nobles and others 
thought to have special legislative ability 
who were members for life, 'fhe lower house 
consisted of representatives who were elected 
for a period of six years. 

The German Rcichsrat is composed of 
members from the different German states. 
Its chief duty is to consider details arising 
out of the enforcement of laws applicable 
to the whole Republic. The government 
first lays its bilks before the Rcichsrat, but 
its disapproval merely delays a measure. 

G. = council of the empire. 

Rcichstag^ (riklis' takh), «. The 
parliament of the German Republic. (F'. 
reicfistag.) 

Everyone in German}' over the age o! 
twenty h.as a parliarncntary vote, and 
representatives are elected on a system 
which gives effect to the opinions of minori- 
ties. itathcr curiously, the number of 
members of tlio Reichstag is not fixed, but 
depends upon the number of votes cast 
at an election. One member is elected for 
each sixty thousand x'otes whicli are ca.st, 
so that, as the electorate numbers about 
thirty-seven millions, a house of 6io members 
ispos-sible. The Reichstag sits for four years. 

O. -■» the diet o: the realm, tliat E. thc*hou-e 
of reprc^cnt.atjvcr- 

Roicliswclir (rikhs' vSr). r,. The 
name given to the German n.ational regular 
.army formed after the revolution in 191S. 
ft W.XS reorganized in 1920. 

G. from rne.hs, genitive of rricA tt.atc, govern- 
meat, ar.d m.'J.r delrr.ee S.'.' rich. weir. 





REIFi 


HEIN 


reify (re' i ti), v.i. To regard an unreal 
or subjective phenomenon as a concrete 
or real thing ; to materialize. (F. person- 
nifier, matinaliser.) 

In the old morality plays, qualities such 
as pride, shame and honour were reified, 
or given a personal existence. Many of 
the old pagan deities are a reification (re i 
fi ka' shun, n.) of the laws of Nature. 

From L. res thing, and E. -fy (= I>. facere 
to make, through F. -fier). 

rei^ (ran), n. Supreme power ; 
sovereignty ; sway ; control ; the period 
during which a sovereign rules, v.i. To 
exercise sovereign authority ; to prevail. (F. 
regne, soiiveraineti, empire-; r6gner, dontiner.) 

One of the most tragic reigns in history 
was that of Louis XVI of France, who. 
together with his wife Marie Antoinette, 
met his death during the French Revolution. 
After his death many cruelties’ were in- 
flicted on the nobles, and for a long time 
tyranny reigned in France, for nobody was 
safe from the furious madness of the mob. 
This period of cruelty -and slaughter is 
sometimes known as the Reign of Terror (n.). 

O.F. rcgve, regner (v.), , from L. regnttm, 
regndre (v.). Syn. : n. Dominion, regime, rule, 
sovereignty, supremacy, v. Command, govern, 
rule. 

reignite (re ig nit'), v.t. To set alight 
again. (F. rallumer.) 

If a fire fails to light the first time, or if 
it goes out, we have to reignite it. To 
reillumine (re i lu' min ; re i loo' min, v.t.) 
or — to use a less common word — reillume 
(rS i lum' ; re i loom', v.t.) is to light up again, 
or enlighten again, and reiUumination (re i 
lu mi na' shun ; re i loo mi na' shun, n.) is 
the act of 'reilluminating or the process or 
fact of being reilluminated. 

To reimburse (re im bers', v.t.) a person 
is to repay him what he has spent on our 
account. Travelling expenses . incurred by 
an employee are reimbursable (re im bers' 
abl, aaj.), that is, repayable. The reim- 
bursement (re im bers' ment, n.), or repay- 
ment, of them is made by the employer, 
who in this case is the reimburser (re im 
bers' 6r. ii.). 

When we refresh our memory by study 
we reimplant (re im plant', v.t.), that is. 
fix again in it facts that had been forgotten. 
The process of reimplanting, or the state 
of being reimplanted, is reimplantation (re 
im plan ta' shun, «.). 

Our overseas dominions export raw 
materials to England which they reimport 
(re im port', v.i.) — or import again — as manu- 
factured goods. The process is called re- 
importation (re im por ta' shiin, n.). 

To reimpose (re im poz', v.t.) a tax that 
has been repealed is to impose it again. 
The reimposition (re im p6 zish' un, >i.), that 
is, the act of reimposing, of an import duty on 
corn would meet with general disapproval 
in England. 


To reimpress (re im pres', v.t.) an idea or 
command on anyone is to remind him ol 
it. Reimpression (re im presh' tin, «.) 
generally means the act of reprinting, or the 
actual reprint of a book previously printed. 
To reimprint (re im print', v.t.) a book is to 
reprint it, to issue another edition of it. 

Magistrates often have to reimprison 
(re im priz' on, v.t.), that is, send back to 
prison again, people who have already 
served one sentence. Reimprisonment (re 
im priz' on ment, n.) is the state of being 
imprisoned after having once been set at 
liberty. 






Rein.— Powljon of four-in-hand or tandem r^nt 
(left), and, poeitioo of reins for turnlns leadior 
horses to the left. 

• • rein . (ran), .«,• A long narrow sm'p, 
usually of leather, to guide a horse or otMt 
animal in riding or driving, v.t, 
tively, a curb or restraint ; to cbecK or 
control with reins ; to curb. v.i. To owv 
the reins. (F. rSne, bride; gouverner, damp- 
ter, contenir ; obiir atix rines.) , 

The reins are attached to a piece ol mem 
called a bit, and by pulling thetn pressure 
is brought to bear on the sensitive mo 
of the horse, which can thus 
pulled up. Most horses need only a 
rein, but a horse ivitb a hard mouth m j ) 
difficult to rein or control. A horse ta 
for driving reins, or responds to tne 
quite easily. 

We use the wort 
m a figurative sense 
if we speak oi - 
king keeping 
reins of govemmen 
in his o-wn bands, o 
if we say 
a tight rein on ou^ 
tongue on 
occasion when 
were very angry. 

We give rein, n 
the reins to a bo - 
when we allow it to go its own 
checked. To take the reins is an e.vprw 
meaning to take control or comm • , 

America a driver is sometimes 
reinsmari (ranz' man, n.). A (ran' 

rider sometimes rides a horse r®*", „„«iirt 
es, adj.), controlling the animal bj p 
cf the knees, , , ( 

O.F. reine, resne, probably from l)ti'‘i 

■etina tital. rediita), from V. rctmer 



Rein. — SHorlcninc rein* 
for pulllns UP* 
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REINCAHNATE 


REINSURE 


A domesticated 
found in sub- 



i)ack. from rt- back, ter.ere to hold. SvN. : n. 
Bridle. V. Check, curb, grudge, manage. Akt. : 
V. Tree, liberate, loose, relax, unfetter. 

reincarnate (re in kar' nat, u. ; re in 
kar' nat, adj.), v.t. To invest again with 
a human or animal form and nature, adj. 
Reincarnated. (F. incarner de voiiveati.) 

Some pagan people have believed that 
their gods reincarnate the spirits of the 
dead either as human beings or as 
animals. 

The Lamas of Tibet regard their Grand 
Lama as a reincarnation (re in kar na' shun. 
«.) of Buddha, that is, Buddha in a new 
form. 

reindeer (nin' der), n. 
deer {Rangifer farandus) 
arctic regions. (F. 
rci’.r.c.) 

The reindeer is 
found in north |' 

Eurojjc,. Siberia, New- 
foundland and Canada. 

Both the male and 
female bear large 
branching antlers. 

They have short 
stocky lK>dies, long 
faces like a horse's, 
and broad hoofs that 
help tlicm to travel 
swiftly over broken 
snow. Some are said 
to bo able to draw 
a weight of three 
hundred pounds for 
one hundred miles in 
a d.aj*. 

IJesides being a beast of burden, and 
providing milk and meat for food, the 
reindeer supplies the Laplander with his 
only mc.ans of trading. Its horns give bone 
for needles and the handles of knives. 

In summer it feeds on grass, and in winter 
on reindeer-lichen (>;.), also called reindeer- 
moss (n.), a kind of lichen common in pine 
forests. 

O. Nor.-ic l:rcit!dyri reindeer) 

reinforce (re in furs'), v.t. To strengthen 
or supjx)rt with atiditional men or 
m.ateri.als ; to make more forcible ; to 
increa':e. n. The outer jacket of a cannon 
no.ar the breech.; any strengthening part 
added to an object. (K. ur.fcrcrr; rerjori.) 

Irt a battle a general sends fresb troops 
to reinforce those who have borne the first 
brunt of the fight. .-V person may reinforce 
an argument by bringing forsvard fresh 
t'dnt.s to support his oi)inion. Before the 
Reform Bill of I'ecamc law Bari Grey 
tliu-atinwi to reinlorre his supporters in 
the liou'c of I^ords by a creation of new 
Peers if the House voted ag.iinst the 

rntr-vuire. 

Concrete iwceomes reinforced concrete (>:.) 




Reini3e«r. — About to tturt for a drire on a tledte 
drawn by a reindeer. Tbtt U ihe aiual meant pt 
(rarel to Lapland* 


strains. These steel bars are a reinforce- 
ment (re in fors' mint, «.) or an increase 
of strength to the ordinary* concrete. The 
act of sending up fresh troops, ships or 
supplies to strengthen a naval or military 
force is also called reinforcement. The 
additional troops or ships or supplies arc 
themselves spoken of as the reinforcements. 
Sv:;. : ii. Strengthen. Amt. : v. Weaken, 
reinoculate (re in ok' u lat), v.t. To 
inoculate again. (F. riinociiler.) 

To reinoculate a person against a fever 
or influenza is to inoculate him after a 
previous inoculation. The reinoculation (re 
m ok' u la' shrin, ?i.) has, of course, to be 
carried out by a responsible medical man. 
reins (ranz), n.pl. The kidneys ; the 
region of the kid- 
ne\'s ; the loins. (F. 
reins.) 

Reins is an archaic 
word and is not often 
used nowadaj's. At 
one time feelings, 
affections and pas- 
sions were all sup- 
posed to be localized 
in the loins or reins. 

O.F. from L. rtiics 
(pi. of tin) kidne>*s. 

reinsert (re in 
sort'), v.t. To insert 
again. (F. itisdrer dc 
nouveau.) 

W'hon we have re- 
moved the key from 
a lock after locking a 
door we have to rein- 



■'d 


ft-rro-cf)ucr<*tv, when it 
cmW.idvd in it to t-tke 


has i-tccl rods 
the .stretching 


sort it again when nc.xt opening the door. 
This act is reinsertion (re in sC-r' shun, n.). 

reinsman (ranz' man). For this word 
sec tinder rein. 

rcinspect (rO in spokt'), v.t. To in- 
spect again. (F. revoir, inspecter dc notiveait.) 

If we inspect anything more th;in once 
it undergoes reinspcction (re in spek' siiun, 
»:.). To reinspire (re in spir', r.f.) anyone 
is to inspire him again. 'I'o reinstall (rC- in 
stawl'. v.) a person is to restore him to a 
post or rank, the act of so doing living the 
rcinstalment (re in stawl' ment, n.) of him. 
In one sense to reinstate (re in stat', v ) h.-is 
the same meaning as to reinstall ; but to 
reinstate a buildin.g nican.s to replace or 
repair it when destroyed or damaged. If 
it lx; insured, the cost of reinstatement (re- 
in stilt' mtnt, i;.), that i.s, the act of re- 
placing and refilling it falls on the insurance 
compatu*. 

To rcinstruct (re in strvikt', v.t.) anyone 
is to instruct him again, or to give him frc,sh 
instructions. The process of rcinstnicting 
or bein.g reinstnicted is rcinstruction (re 
in struk' shun, ji.). 

People reinsure (re in shoor', t-.f.), that 
is. insure their lives ag.ain or properties, 
whenever they take out a new pohev on 
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REINTEGRATE 


REJECT 


them. The reinsurance (re in shoor' ans, n.) 
of a ship is the insurance of it by the insurer 
with another person, called a reinsurer (re 
in shoor' 6r, n.) who is paid to relieve the 
first insurer of all or part of his risk. 

To reintegrate (re in' te grat, v.t.) is the 
same as to redintegrate {which see). Many 
European countries are now in a state of 
reintegration (re in te gra' shun, «.), that is, 
the process of being restored. 

The French moved the body of Napoleon 
Bonaparte from St. Helena in 1840 to 
reinter (re in ter-', v.i.), that is, bury it again, 
in Paris. The place of reinterment (re in 
ter' ment, n.), which means re-burial, was 
the H6tel des Invalides. 



Reinter. — The funeral cortese of Napoleon I- pa««ink through- Pari* 
in 1840, when his body was reinterrcd in the Invalides after having , 
been buried at St. Helena. 

To reinterrogate (re in ter' 6 gat, v.t.) a 
witness is to question him again, or re- 
examine him. Some years ago an attempt 
was made to reintroduce (re in trd dus', a.), 
which means to introduce again, the crino- 
line. But its reintroduction (re in tro 
duk' shim, n.) did not come about. 

Many people reinvent (re in vent', v.i.), that 
is, invent over again, a thing that has 
already been invented, and find that their 
reinvention (re in ven' shun, n.), that is, 
the thing reinvented, cannot be patented. 

It sometimes pays to sell shares or stocks 
and reinvest (re in vest', v.i.) the mone}' 
realized, that is, invest it in something 
else. The act of doing this is reinvest- 
ment (re in vest' ment, n.), and what is 
bought is a reinvestment. 

To reinvestigate (re in ves' ti gat, v.i.) a 
crime is to make fresh inquiries into it. 

The reinvestigation (re in ves ti ga' shun, «.), 
that is, the process of reinvestigating, may 
bring fresh evidence to light. 

Sea-breezes reinvigorate (re in vig' 6 rat, 
v.i.) or put new vigour into tired and sicWy 
people. We play games for the reinvigoration 
(re in vig 6 ra' shun, «.), that is, the freshening 
up, of our bodies and minds, which they give. 

To reinvite (re in vit', v.i.) means to invite 
over again or for another stay. People rvho 
have suffered loss from law-suits are less 
likely to reinvolve (re in volv', v.i.) them- 
selves, that is, involve themselves again, 
in litigation. 


reis [i] (ras), n.pl. A Portuguese and 
Brazilian money of account, equal to one 
thousandth of a milreis. sing, rei (ra) or 
ree (ra). (F. r/is.) 

A Portuguese gold milreis, a coin equal to 
one thousand reis, has an approximate 
normal value of only four shillings and live- 
pence, and a Brazilian milreis one of two 
shillings and threepence. 

PI. of reai (royal), an old Portuguese coin, 

Reis [2] (ris), n. An Arab governor, chief, 
or sea-captain. (F. -r/i's.) 

In former times the title of Reis Effcndi 
was given to the Turkish Chancellor and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Arabic rafs chief, from ras head. ' 

reissue (re is' u ; re ish' qo), 
v.i. To send out a second time, 
v.i. To come out or appear a 
second time. 'n. A second issue. 
(F. imetire de nouveau ; reparaitre, 
ressoriir; nouvelle Emission:) ■ 
The Bank of England does not 
reissue, .or put in circulation 
again, bank-notes ’thilt' retiim to 
it; ; . These, therefore, arc not 
reissuabi'e (re is' u ' abl ^ 

00 abl, nd/.), - and hre, in' fact, 
destroyed. 'Bees driveh to tnew 
hivek 'b;^ 3 -storm reissue when 
, the sun shines again. Th'e reissue 
•.of, a book is-oftfen in_ a cheaper 
form than the original issue. 

To reiterate (re-it' 6r,at, v.t.] is'toTcpe^. 
or to say over and over again. Prai'cij 
entreaties, protests, and assurances may w 
reiterated. A child learns poetry by teuer - 

tion (re it era' shun, «.) or constant repetuio, 

aiid by this reiterative (r6 it' dr a tiv, aaj.) a 
it becomes firmly fixed in the irieroorj’. 

reive (rev). This is another form of reave. 

TPS VP 

rejeot’(rejekt'), u.r. To put aside; to 
cast off : to refuse to accept or receive , to > 
(a request) ; to expel. (F. rejeiey. chasscr.) 

We reject articles offered us for sale 
they seem too dear. Parliament reject , 
throws out, a Bill by voting against 1 . 
excuse is rejected or put aside as 
acceptance, if it seems to merit dis 
Some automatic vending machines , 

operated by inserting a coin have a b®'. , 
which spurious or base coins arc rcjcctco, 
or tlirown out. 


We have the right of refusing t® A jo 
liing rejectable (rd jek' tabl, "“fi)' ‘ 

able to be, or which ought to be ^efu- • 
act of rejecting and the state of b . 
jeeted, is rejection (re jek shim. * , 
one who rejects is a rejecter (re jekt , 

or rejector (re jekt' dr, «.). . \ 

By rejectamenta (rd jek ta men ‘ ‘ 
is meant refuse, excrement, or waste ' 

O.F. rejecter from L. rejedus, p.p- ihmr 
to throw back, from re- b.-ick, I""" f^pcl 
Syn. ; Deny, discard, expel, renounce, J 
Akt. : Accept, admit, receive. 
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rejoice {re jois'), v.l. To make joyful. 
v.i. To feel joyful ; to be glad (that) ; to 
delight (in) ; to make mcrrj’. (F. rijoiiir; 
sc n'jouir.) 

The news of an unexpected holiday re- 
joices scholars, and they rejoice at the 
v.-c!come spell of freedom, receiving the 
tidings rejoicingly {r6 jois' ing li, adv.), or 
with rejoicings (rC jois' ingz, v.pl.). 

Christmas is a time of rejoicing and 
nierry-making. One who shows gladness 
is a rejoicer (re jois'er, n.). 

M.E. rejoisen. O.F. resjois- stem of resjotr, from 
re- aKiin, and csjo{u)ir. from prefix cs- (L. cx- 
grcatly), and joir (L. gnudcrc to rejoice.) Svx. : 
Delight, exult, gladden. 




■ i '-. V.‘ /-J.' »> •-: 
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keep the body young and healthy, but they 
were always unsuccessful. Modern science 
has made it possible to achieve a measure of 
rejuvenation (re joo ve na' shun, u.) or rc- 
invigoration, of the body. 

This rejuvenescence (re joo vC ncs' Cns, «,) 
is only temporary and the rejuvenescent (rC 
joo vc nes' Cnt, ad}.; efiect is not lasting. 
Anything which effects rejuvenation may lx; 
called a rejuvenator (re joo' vC na tor. >:.). 

To rejuvenesce (rC joo ve nes'. v.i. and /.) is 
to grow, become, or make young again. 
The word is used of a method of reproduction 
peculiar to some of the lower forms of life. 
Certain algae, for example, form new organ- 
isms by rejuvenescence. The contents of a 
— ~ . cell escape through a rupture of 

i-;--- the cell wall and the ejected 

protoplasm then proceeds to 
.• . develop a new cell wall. 

F.>,-; From rc- again, l^.jtivcins young. 

rekindle (re kin' dl) v.t. To 
V, ‘ ; set alight again ; to arouse or 
inflame anew. v.i. To take fire 
; , again. (F. rallumer, raviver, en- 

flammcr de nouveau: s'emhraser 
■* . de nouveau.) 

Rash words can easily rekindle 
died down. 
A forest fire which appears to 
M,’) ■p'?-’. ; have burned itself out may rc- 
kindle — burst into flames again 


kindle — burst into flames agai 

* rclaid (re lad'). This is th 
"'ItB f past tense and past participle c 


Reiolcc. — ^Thc , people of Jerutftlem reioicinc a* Chnit enters Ibe 
From the picture by Guitare Dorc* 

rejoin [i] (rii join'), t'.f. In law, to reply back into 

*0 a charge or pleading, v.t. To say in worse afl 

answer ; to retort. (F. rcpliquer, nposlcr.) to fall a 
When a person rejoins, or retorts that he conversic 
tlisagrccs with a remark of our own, his state. (1 
word.s constitute a rejoinder (rC join' dOr. >;.). After 1 
When a c.xse is being tried in a court of law relapse in 

the plaintiff makes a declaration to which the for schoo 

defendant in rejily enters a plea. To this nullify ' 

the jilaintiff often makes an answer, c.dled and appl 

a replication, and the defendant’s reply to Christiani 

the roplioition i.s known ns the rejoinder. It One whe 

in, ay 1>e followed by a surrejoinder from the a relapse; 

iil.'untiff, and a rebutter by the defendant. A tend 

F. iriC’ieit- stem of r.'jo'iv.dre. L. rejweere. ch.aractor 
S'- !e. .and join. Sv.v. ; e. Answer, retort. fever (n.) 

rejoin (el (ri: join'), v.t. To join (a com- fever, wh 

p.anion, etc.) again ; to join acain ; to reunite. The high 

ft’, tejtnf.die, tt’iinir, rasseivblrr.) d.lvs, tlu 


.\ soldier rejoins hi.s regiment after furlough. 
\\e rejoin broken china, reuniting the parts 
with ceinent. 

rojuvonato (re joo’ vc n.dt), v.t. To make 
young .again ; to reinvigoratc. r.f. To Ixt-romc 
yiyung ag.iin. .'inother little n.'t'd form is 
tejuvenice (re joo' vO; nir). (F. fii,V:/f:i>. 
i.;ui»,vr: se Toieunir.) 

rile akh'-nuais of old sp-ent their lives and 
f'utni'.t-s ‘{'.arching for a mythic.al “ elixir 
'C life." which wi'uild stave off old age and 


rclaid (re lad'). This is the 
'r ■! past tense and past participle of 

enter! the relay, Scc relay (i). 

relapse (re laps') v.t. To slip 
back into a former state or habit ; to become 
worse after an improvement ; to backslide . 
to fall away after moral improvement oi 
conversion, n. A falling back into a wors'' 
state. (F. retomber, revenir ; rechute.) 

After he has been awakened, a hoy mat 
relapse into slumber, and as a result be late 
for school ; a relapse into carelc.ssness may 
nullify the results of fonner industr)’ 
and application. A heathen converted to 
Christianity may relapse into Paganism. 
One who relapses may be described as 
a relapser (ni laps' 6r, >;.). 

A tendency for the patient to relapse is a 
ch.aractorislic of some ailments. Relapsing 
fever (n.) is an acute, epidemic, infectious 
fever, which is marked by frequent rclap.scs. 
The high fever continues for five to seven 
d.iys, the patient then fc-cling very mticli 
lieiter tor a few days, after which the 
fenipemiure again risc.s suddenly. 

I.. fC.'.ip.Fii;, p.p. of rel.Vj! to flip leick. 
relate (re lat'), v.t. To tel! ; to n.nrnitc ; 
to give an account of ; to connect or bring 
into relation (with) ; to show a relation 
(with) ; to v-Stah’isii a relation (Ixitwecn) ; 
to .-escrilx; to .as to c-ati^e or source, v.i. To 
refer or pertain (to) ; to have relation or 
regard (to). (F. raconter, relater, metlrc en 

rapporl: <' rapporier, a: oir trait.) 




RELATIVE 


RELATIVE 


A newspaper relates the happenings of 
to-day, whereas a history book relates or 
gives an account of events which have hap- 
pened in the past. Things are relatable ^e 
lat' abl, adj.) which are capable of being 
related. The strife and unrest of the succeed- 
ing generation were relatable or referable to 
the depopulation caused by the Black Plague 
of 1348-g. Wages rose so much that the 
Statute of Labourers was enacted, by which 
men were obliged to work for the same wages 
as prevailed before the plague. 

Anyone who recounts his experiences is a 
relater (re lat' er, «.). If he is a skilful . 
narrator his relation {r6 la' shun, «.), or act 
of relating is more likely to give pleasure to his 
hearers. The rules and regulations which 
relate to a public library or like institution 
are posted up in a conspicuous place where 
they may be read. 

Any person connected or allied by descent 
or marriage to another person is related (re 
lat' ed, adj.) to, or is a relation of the second 
' person. An orphan who has no relations can 
be described as relationless (re la' shiin les, 
adj.). There are many different kinds of 
relatedness (re lat' ed nes, n.), or relationship 
(rd la' shun ship,- n.). Uncle and nephew are ' 
connected relationally (re la' shim al li, adv.), 
and a relationa.1 (rd la' shun al, adj.) conne^on, 
exists between' father and son, aunt and niece, 
and so on. 


i 






Relate. — ^Aeneat relatins: to Dido the miifortunea of Troy. 

the painting by Guerin, in the Louvre, Paris. 

In addition to their use as denoting in 
kinship, the words relation and relationship a 1 
may be applied to express the way in which a 
one thing stands to or bears upon something " : 
else as regards size, direction, similarity or to 
difference, dependence, contrast, and other gi' 
properties. For example, a definite relation- rel 
ship exists between the shape of a body and 
its volume, which can be expressed by a a 1 
general mathematical formula. There need m: 
be no relation between the size of a book and wi 
the amount of interesting reading the book be 
contains. . . srv 


The classification of the chemical elements 
according to the periodic law brings out the 
relationships existing betiveen the differing 
elements. They are divided into families, 
the members of which are closely related as 
regards both their physical and their 
chemical properties. 

In law the laying of an information before 
the Attorney-General by a person bringing 
an action, as a result of which a lawsuit is 
begun,' is known as a relation, and the 
• person laying the information is known as a 
relator (re la' tor, n.). 

The dealings of one firm or country mth 
another are often described as the relations 
between the firm or country and the other, 

F. relater, from L.L. reldtare, from rclSIm, 
used as p.p. of referre to bring back, relate. 
Syn. ; Connect, describe, narrate, recite, recount, 
refer, tell. 

relative (rel'ativ), atfy. Having, involving, 
or implying relation or reference ; arising 
from or depending on relation ; comparative ; 
correlative ; corresponding ; relevant ; per- 
tinent : in grammar, referring or relating to 
an- antecedent, n. That which relates to 
something else ; a relation by blood or 
. marriage ; a pronoun, etc. ; expressing 

relation. (F. relatif, comparatif, corriMtj. 
correspondant ; relation, rapport, pareiii, 

pronoun relatif.). . 

A witness in a law-court is questioned on 
matters relative to, or beanng 

on, the case before the court, ho 

‘ may give his evidence 'vitn 
relative clearness, or, on the other 
hand, his story may be confuscu. 
The relative, or comparatn^ 

! merits of different authors form 

y, a favourite matter for discussion, 

when they are judged in relation 
to one another. 

► ' ; The idea of beauty is a relative 

ii-WW U one, since there is no absolu 
jP.'-T®' IV* standard by which it 
' judged. Strength or speed are 

each relative, and measured ) 

■ comparison. -A^arrmnierday 
bE be relatively cool, though m 

WJB irffci warmer than a day in winter. 

In grammar we have, '’C.si 
i the relative pronouns, rda 
roy. From adjectives, and relative ad' 

{siepp. xx-xv, xxxviii, and xb hj 
in Volume i). A grammatical relatival^ 
a ti' val, n.) means a rehitive word. In r, , 
a relative, or a relative term, is d” ; 

" father,” which implies another corr ‘ , 

to it-" son " or " daughter ' the exani|^c 
given. '* Cause ” and " effect * 
relatives. . . , iM' 

Business letters are written relative y i 

a tiv li, adv.), or in reference to the bu-hj, 

matters with which they deal. As co'np.^ 
with other vegetables, carrots, pdr^df.-,' ‘Jy, 
beetroot arc relatively, or compar 
srvect in taste. 
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The state or quality of being relative is 
called relativeness (rcK a tiv nts, «.). or 
relativity (rel a tiv' i ti, •«.). What philosophers 
name the relativity of knowledge means the 
view that all objects of which we can have 
knowledge are so much related \vith one 
another that we cannot really know any of 
them except through its relations wth 
other objects. 

Some years ago Professor Einstein startled 
the world with his doctrine of relativitj', 
which holds, among other things, that all 
time is purely relative, and not absolute. 

We base measurements of time on the day, 
hour, minute, etc., but what is a day for us is 
le.ss than half as long for the 
planet Jupiter, so that " day ” 

IS a relative term. 

The doctrine of the relati\-ity 
of knowledge is relativism (rel' a j 
tiv izm, ?!.), and a supporter of 
it is a relativist (rel' a tiv ist, «.). I , ’ 7 '» 

V. rclattj, iTOm h. relativus. Sec ' is . 
relate. Sy:.'. : adj. .opposite, ger- 
mane. pertinent, relevant. Ant. : 
adj. Absolute, c.xtraneous, foreign. 

relax (r6 Inks'), v.t. To cause 
or allow to loosen or slacken ; to 
enervate ; to make less severe ; to 
abate. t>.t. To become less rigid, 
tense, or severe : to slacken ; to 
l)ccome lax ; to be less strenuous. 

(F. lacker, reldcher, detendre, di- 
Insser. inerver ; se reldcher, se 
d/lasser.) 

To relax one's hold is to loosen Rel»r.- 
it. or let go. Amusements relax, 
or case the tired mind, as a rest relaxes 
tired mti.sclcs, and relieves them from strain. 
A .sentry must not relax his vigilance. 
Discipline is said to be relaxed, wlien its 
severity is dccrca.scd. 

A stem face relaxes, and loses its ngidity 
a.s it breaks into a smile. People are said 
to relax when they take things easily, or 
take recreation ; the muscles relax in sleep. 
.■\n enervating climate is said to be relaxing 
— the oppo.site of one that is bracing. 

Ti'.e relaxation (re Inks a' shiin, k.) of 
effort is tiie act or process of decreasing it. 
T he relaxation of a law or rule is brought 
alKjut by a lc.ss strict enforcement of its 
provisions. Sports, games and amusements 
afiord relaxation to mind and body. 

I. iri.ir'ite, from rr- .ag.un. iar'itc to slacken, 
irorn ti!;,, liso;e. SvN. ; .-Vb.atc, e.afc. loosen, 
mitur.-it-, slacken. Ant. ; I’.r.nce. stuTen. tighten 

relay [j] (ro l.P'j. frc.sh supply of 

hc'r^e men, etc., to rehevo others ; an 
rkctnc-T! device for .strengthening a weak 
'ignai, or making .a we.tk current bring a 
rfrungcr one into action, v.t. To arrange in. 
ftirr.'.'h, or ropkice. with, relays ; to reinforce 
a v.e.'.k electric current by me.-ujs of .a local 
battery; to transmit an e!eclnc.al impul-;c 
tllU'.. {!•'_ teket-: ; rr.'ilt -’r.l 

In the old {v-'ting and coaching days, 
irk'.v.-; of horses v.ere kept at places a few 


miles apart, so that the tired horses of an 
incoming coach might be at once replaced 
by fresh ones. When work has to be pushed 
on continuously night and day, people work 
in relays, or shifts. Rccenth’. the relay race 
(n.), a footrace run by teams of runners, has 
become popular. Each member of a team 
runs part of the distance, one runner handing 
over some object he carries, usually a baton, 
to another as he finishes his part. 

The ordinary electrical relay consists of 
an electro-magnet which, when a very weak 
current passes through it, attracts a delicately 
poised armature, and so closes a circuit 
containing a powerful batter}'. The amount 
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Ruonen bandme over the baton in tbe latt lap of a two> 
mHc relay race. 

of current passing in a telegraph circuit 
when signals are sent is generally too small 
in itself to do much work, that is, to ring a 
bell or actuate a sounder, so that a relay 
is used to effect tliis purpose. 

Relays are employed, too, on long tele- 
graph lines to relay, or pass on. signals from 
one section to anotficr in a strengthened 
condition. On long telephone lines thermionic 
valvc.s. which are much more delicate than 
magnetic relays, serve the same purpose. In 
the broadcasting of radio messages, etc., a 
receiving station which passes Uiem on to 
another station for the latter to transmit in 
tuni, is said to relay such messages. 

O.F. rc/iiij a fresh supply of Jsounds or 
liorscs. from rclaycr to supply these, to ch.aage 
horse:, possibly from laie .a track througli 
woods 

rc-lay fg] (rO la'), v.t. To lay again. 
(F. poser de nouira:.', replacer.) 

When people move to a new house they rc-lay 
their carpet.s, and other floor-coverings. A 
r.-uhvay track is rc-Iaid with new rails when 
the old ones are worn out. 

release (rC- IC-;'). v.t. To set free ; to 
lilKirate ; to unfasten ; in I.aw, to remit, or 
surrender ; to m.rke over to another. >r. 
Deliverance from pen.rlty, obligation, 
rettraint. sorrow, n.-vin, etc. in law. a con- 
veyance or surrcnclcr of property, rights, etc., 
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RELEGATE. 


BELIC 


or the document by which this is effected; 
a part in a machine which releases, etc., an- 
other part. (F. dilivrer, dlargir, delier, 
ahandonmr, quitter : ' dilivrance, cession, 
diclencheur.) 

A captive is released when he is given his 
liberty ; a dog is released from its chain, when 
the spring catch of the swivel is opened and 
the dog’s collar so freed or released. Until 
the catch of a window is released, the window 
cannot be opened. A new picture play is 
said to be released when first allowed to 
be sho-svn in public. 

If, by a legal document called a release, 
A releases — that is, surrenders — his 'rights 
in a property to B, B is called the releasee 
(re les e', n.), and A the releasor (re les'or, «.). 
A receipt for money or goods is called a 
release, since it releases the holder from a 
debt, or claim. 

One who releases or sets free in other 
senses, as a bird from a cage, is a releaser (re 
les' er, n.). The striking gong of a clock is 
freed by a release when the time to strike 
arrives. 


M.E. rclessen, O.F. relessier, rclauser, from L. 
relaxare. See relax. Syn. : v. Discharge, disen- 



Relca*e,— The release of the seven bishop* after 
their trial in Westminster Halh June 29tbi 1688. 


relegate (reK e gat), vJ. To banish ; 
to dismiss ; to transfer or consign ; to hand 
over ; to refer. (F. reldgiier.) 

To relegate anyone to exile is to banish 
him. Railway locomotives or rolling stock, 
when no longer suitable for express traffic, are 
relegated to duties of another class. When 
a high official is going on holiday, he has to 
relegate his duties, that is, hand them over, 
to some other person to perform during his 
absence, if they are relegable (rel' 6 gabl, 
adj.), which means of such a kind that they 
can be transferred or relegated. The act of 
relegating, or the state of being relegated, is 
relegation (rel 6 ga' shun, n.). 

L. relcgatus, p.p. of relegSrc, from rc- back, 
away, legitre to send with a commission. SvK. ; 
V. Banish, commit, dismiss, refer. 


relent (re lent'), v.i. To become Ie.is 
harsh, severe, or stem ; to yield to com- 
passion. {F.jidchir, s’apaiser, s'attendrir.) 

One who abandons a harsh intention is 
said to relent. A proper apology may induce 
an offended person to relent, and regard the 
offence relentingly (rd lent' ing li, adv.), that 
is, in a forgiving spirit. A relentless (relent' 
I6s, adj.) man is one without pity, who 
behaves relentlessly (re lent' les li, adv.) or 
mercilessly. Relentlessness (r6 lent' les nes, 
«.) is the quality of being unrelenting, or 
relentless. 

F, raleniir to become slower, Irom ra- (=1- 
rr- back, ad to), and D. tentus slack, slow'. 

relevant (rel' 6 vant), adj. Applicable; 
apposite ; bearing on the matter in band. 
(F. pertinent, ci propos.) 

A judge will refuse to admit evidence which 
is not relevant or pertinent to the case being 
heard, and opposing or defending counsel 
may at any time question the ^ relevance 
(rel' e vans, n.), or relevancy (rel' e 
n.) of any evidence brought fonyard by 
other side. A good la\vyer, in his nnai 
summing-up, marshals all his points re^ 
vantly (rel' e vant li, adv.), or in an appos 


manner. 

F. pres.' p. of relever to help, L. relcvare, 
again, levare to raise. See lever, 

Apposite, pertinent Ant. : Alien, irre 

reliable (re li' abl), adj. Able or ^ 
relied on ; trustworthy. (F. dtgne de 
fiance, stir.) 

The statements made by a reliable w ” 
may be accepted as true, especially 
are consistent. We are prone to 
the advice of a person of own 

judgment, whom past expenence ^h^y, 
to be a trustworthy counsellor, a 
motor-car or bicycle is one which g‘W ! ,( 
trouble, and may be expected to run with 
breakdown. ... 

In the case of mechanisms reliabili^ 
li a bil' i ti, «.), or reliableness (r6 b ab^ 
n.). the quality of being reliable, j‘. 8 
question of quality and p' S’nsivc 

50 has to be paid for. A watch w . ? j (^4 
ivorks should keep time more ^otcr 

li' ab li, adv.) than a cheap J, ,„ 3 y 

reliance (re If' ans ad/l 

be placed on it. A reliant (rC 
person shows reliance, trust, o 

"in'wTat is called a reliabdi^ tfl 

Tiotor vehicles are run long dista 
official observation, to show ;‘„enil 

freedom from breakdowns, ■ 8 

jehaviour under certain conditions. 

From Ti.,re!y and suffix -able. / 
ormation now generally m use. Auslworthy- 
aughable. Sv.v. : Dependnb e, truslwor 
\.NT. : Unreliable, untrustworthy. 

relic (rcF ik), it. A ),» 

i thing that remains after t ^mnf, 
,rnT,i<,u,rri iwen dcstrovcd ; a rem 
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RELICT 


RELIEVE 


a fragment ; a sur%-iving trace ; an object 
Ircasured as having been part of or con- 
nectc<l with some Iioly person or tiling. (F. 
rdiqitc.) 

Roman relics — ^parts of buildings, pottery, 
ornaments, etc. — have licen found in many 
places in these island.s. Every Roman 
Catholic church contains a holy relic. Wc 
can speak of any object that has interesting 
associations with a bygone day as a relic 
of tlio past, for instance, the house where 
.some famous man lived. 


it is formed ; a figure, piece of sculpture, 
etc., so formed ; in drawing and painting, 
an appearance simulating this projection, 
conveyed by the arrangement and disposi- 
tion of line, colour, etc. (F. relief.) 

A sculpture in which the figures stand 
out a great deal from the background is 
said to be carved in high relief, or alto- 
relievo. In low relief, or bas-relief on 
the contrary, the subjects project only a 
little way from the surface. 


O.F. rcliques. L. reliquiae re- 
niaiivs, from reliitqucrr to leave. See 
relinquish. SvK. : I'ragment, rem- 
nant. survival, trace. 

relict (rel' ikt), n. A widow. 
(F. veuve.) 

'flic word means the woman 
" left behind " when her husband 
dies. 

L. rcticia, fcm. of relictus, p.p. of 
lelirquere. See relic. 

relief [i] (ni lef'), it. The act 
of alleviating or freeing from 
grief, pain, or discomfort ; that 
which alleviates ; assistance 
given to persons in distress ; the 
redrc.ss of a grievance or hard- 
ship ; release from a post of 
duty by one acting as a sub- 
stitute : the person so acting ; 
succour or assistance in time of 



Relief. — A eroup of anselic firuro. enUlIed " Eailwerd Bound,'' 
cenred in relief by Emmeline Halie. 


danger ; the raising of a siege. 

(F. soulttcniieut, aide, sccours. redressement. 
levi'f.) 

Some drugs arc prescribed because when 
properly given they bring relief to pain ; 
lighter taxation aftords relief to the ta.v- 
payer. It is sometimes necessary to go to 
law to get relief, or secure redress of an 
injustice or annovancc. When a sciitrv’s 
spell of duty ends he is replaced by fiis 
relief, the man who relieves him, and takes 
over his work, 

When, during the South .-Vfnc.an War 
(i.Sg9-ir;02), the siege of ^lafcking was 
raised, the relief of the garrison, after an 
invest nieiit l.asting for seven months, aroused 
the most intense enthusiasm throughout the 
Hritish Enipiix'. 

.\nything which brcak.s the s.'inieness or 
hardness of life is figuratively cidled .a relief. 
T he term comic relief is applied to a comic 
incident or .scene which relieves llio tension 
or s.i.diie.ss of a tnigic play. 

Poor relief (i;.) is lielp in the form of money 
ot igv.vls. given to needy or de.stitute people 
under the Poor I_aw. Public works, .such 
•■■s the m.ikiug of new roads, are c-alled relief 
works {u.f-l,) when tliey are organized to 
•o a! unemployed or famine-stricken folk. 

I’t > J, from r,-/.'! i-r. .SV' reU-vant. SvN. ■ 
.\'A .'dlsvi.itieu. rrdte— . remedv mitic-Usoa. 


rellcl jz' (re RP), r. In architecture 
•'0.1 Nnilpture, the projection of a figure 
•i! pj curved surfa.ce on which 


The figures and inscriptions on coins are 
in low relief. Painters give the effect of 
relief to flat representations by the use of 
colouring or shading in a particular way. 

The physical features of a country arc 
shown ver>’ clearly by a relief map («.), in 
which the bills and valleys appear as pro- 
jections from and dcprc.ssions below the 
general surface of the map. 

Tlie address or crest on a notepaper 
heading is often in relief, stamped or 
embossed in raised letters or lines, by the 
use of a steel die having sunk portions. 
This process is called relief-stamping (ii.). 

Ink is brushed into the hollow.s, the flat 
surface being kept clean ; paper placed 
between the die and a counterpart in a 
prc-ss receives an impression of the design 
in relief. 

U.al. riltevo. from nievarc to raise See rclev.ant. 

relievo (re lev'), v.t. To alleviate ; to 
abate : to mitigate : to relax ; to free 
wholly or in part from ojipres.sion. pain, 
grief, anxiety, discomfort, etc. ; to release 
from a duty', post, or st.ation ; to raice the 
siege of ; to alleviate or break (monotony, 
dullness and the like) ; to bring intfi reliei ; 
to give prominence to ; to brine out 
or make conspicuous ; in deprive (of). 
(F. soula^er, af'ateer, aii;e>:udrtt, alltfer, 
tuilt^cr. afj'rav.cl-.ir. televet. fuiie ressorlir, 
ecuee'dier.) 

Morphia and other ano<!yncs arc given 
to sufierers in order to relieve pain. 
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' ' “ ' - ■ ^ . Corporaifon 0/ 

Religioui. — Devoutly reliyioui Dutch villascn, returning from church after the morning rervice. Trom t 

painting by Adolf Artz. 


The receipt of good news after a time of 
suspense relieves anxiety, and strain, and 
we feel relieved to hear the tidings. 

In this country special laws exist to 
ensure that no one shall be destitute, and 
in each parish or union there is a relieving 
officer («.) who is appointed by the guardians 
to superintend the relief of the poor. Dis- 
tress due to lack of clothes or food is reliev- 
able (re lev' abl, adj.}, but unfortunately 
many cases of serious illness are not. 

A sentry/ is relieved at the end of his 
turn of duty ; a supporting army relieves a 
besieged town. A touch of bright colour 
relieves the drabness of a garment, and the 
monotony of a dark dress may be relieved 
by a trimming of a lighter colour. 

Any mechanical device used to relieve 
strain, such as the shock-absorbers on a 
motor-car, may be described as a reliever 
(re lev' er, n.). A relieving arch (it.) is an 
arch constructed in a wall to take the weight 
off some part underneath. 

M.E. releven, from F. relcver. See relevant. 
Syn. : Alleviate, assist, ease, mitigate, relax. 
Ant. : Aggravate, intensify. 

relievo (r6 le' v6). This is another 
form of relief. See relief [ 2 ]. 

religieuse (re 16 zhyez), n. A nun. 
(F. religieuse.) 

The corresponding word for a monk is 
religieux (re 16 zhye, it.). 

F. fcm. of religieux religious, 
religion (r6 lij'.un), it. Belief in a 
supernatural being or beings, having and 
exercising control over the world, and 
whom man is bound to w'orship and obey ; 
the feelings, behaviour, customs and practices 


resulting from such a helief; any 0 
of the great systems of faith and P ' 
the state of being bound by religious vo 

^Reli^on”i/*one form or another « 
among all peoples of the world. “ . 
moved people to worship God in 
ways, some of them childish, many . 
wise and beautiful ; and it has '"®P . 
great deeds and undertakings in aU nont ■ 
Religion is always man's greatest 
for without it hfe is meaningless 

To be religious (re lij"' us, ad].) is to j 
in and practise a religion ; to . yjjy 
and good. Such a person acts S 
(re lij' us li, adv.) and he has the q 
religiousness (re lij' us nes, - ii,s, 

without religion is religionless (re “1 
adj.). Figuratively one who is zealous ^ 
conscientious is said to dispiay.._a g 
devotion to duty, etc. A rehgi 
(«.) is a monastery or convent, and * 
or nun' is called a religious (”•) ‘ a js 

-a person who has entered rcligio , 
bound by monastic vows. or 

Some words often imply an exagg jjj. 

false religion, such as _ -L 

un izm, «.), and religionist (r6 lij 
To religionize (r6 lij' lin I?-, v-t. j jon. 

imbue with or be addicted to m g 
Affected or morbid piety is ’’y*® 
lij i os' i ti. It.) and a person who P ‘ 

- - - described as religiose i 


is sometimes 
’ i 6s, adj 


F.', 'itomZ'.’religiO (acc.- 
:om L. rcligdre to bind back, jcvcrC’ 

rer, diligent, negligent, Gr. ategein 
YN, : Faith. • 
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RELINE 


RELOAD 


rolino (rG lin'), v.t. To line again : to 
renew the lining of. {F. redoiibler.) 

WTicn the Ijning of a cloak or other 
garment becomes worn or shabby the 
garment may be relined. A flue or furnace 
is rolined with fireclay, etc., when the old 
lining becomes defective. The bearings of 
machinery are relined when necessary. 

relinquisli (rG ling' kwish), v.t. To 
leave ; to abandon ; to withdraw from ; 
to cease from ; to give up ; to renounce 
claim to : to forego ; to resign. (F. Idcher, 
abandonner, se disxsier de, renoncer a, quitter.) 

Men have found wealth in mines relin- 
quished or abandoned by others as worth- 
less. A doctor or solicitor may relinquish 
his practice, or an appointment he holds. 
A sovereign when he abdicates relinquishes 
the crown, but may not necessarily relin- 
quish all his rights or claims. It is possible 
that he has not entirely relinquished the 
hope of reclaiming the’ throne at some 
future time. A post which an armed force 
holds at great sacrifice of men may bo 
relinquished or abandoned to the enemy. 
Its relinquishment (re ling' lavish ment, «.) 
thus comes about because the relinquisher 
(rG ling' kwish 6r, «.) deems it not worth 
holding at the cost. 

_ O.F. relinqmr (pres. p. rcliuqmssant, whence 
U. -sh) from L. reliiiqucrc to leave behind. Sv.v. : 
Abandon, forego, quit, renounce, surrender. 
Ant. ; Hold, preserve, retain. 

reliquary (rcl' i kwa ri), it. A box, 
psket or other receptacle for keeping relies 
in. (F. reliqitnire.) 



heti<;u»rT.-.-,\n rnkmeUed rtliquurr. or catket, made 
In Fruncic In the thirteenth century. 


.■\ rvlitju.ary generally contain.^ piece.s of 
ihe lv)ne.s, hair, or clothing of .a saint or 
ni.irtyr. and m.ay lx- quite small, or large 
rnourl; to hold a whole Ivody. The sliajx; 
al-' j y.aries : small ones are usually circtil.ar. 
■'.-ending on a small b.ase. while the larger 
"C--. p.rr Kax-sUajvcd or made to the shape 
tlcit wliich tnvy contain. Itcliquarieq, 


especially if small, may be made of precious 
metals, sometimes decorated with gems. 

F. rehquaire, from L.L. rehqui-arc, -arium. 
from reliquiae. Sec relic. 

reliquiae (rG Hk' wi G), ii.pl. Remains, 
especially fossil remains, of plants or 
animals. (F. restes.) 

L. = remains. See relic. 

relish (rel' ish). ii. A pleasing or dis- 
tinctive taste or flavour ; that which is 
used to impart flavour to, or improve the 
taste of food ; a savoury addition to a dish 
or meal ; a condiment ; appetizing flavour ; 
a small quantity, trace or tinge ; the 
enjoyment of food ; the power or quality 
of pleasing ; appreciation of a pleasing 
quality ; inclination ; liking ; zest. v.t. To 
give an agreeable flavour to ; to partake 
of with pleasure ; to like the taste of ; to 
enjoy, v.i. To have a pleasing taste ; to 
have a flavour ; to taste or savour (of). (F. 

gout, saveur, assaisouiismeut, ragoiU, sauce, 
attrait, satisfaction, plaisir, arriirc-goiit ; 
assaisonitcr, savourer, jouir dc ; lire d'un 
coiil agreable, avoir une saveiir de.) 

Hunger lends a fine relish to our food and 
makes the plainest food more relishable 
(rel' ish abl, adj.) than can any relish, 
sauce. Or condiment. The relishes used for 
flavouring various dishes arc generally 
employed in small quantities ; hence wo 
use the word to express a smack, or trace, 
or touch of anything, as when Shakespeare 
speaks of " some act that has no relish of 
s.alvation in it.” 

Addison declared that when liberty is 
gone, life grows insipid and has lost its 
relish — that is, it is no longer relished or 
enjoyed. 

We enjoy prai.se, but do not relish blame, 
and even praise, if given grudgingly, has 
little relish for the recipient. 

People often pursue a. new pleasure with 
avidity and relish, but every’ novelty loses 
its relish or piquancy with surfeit or satiety, 
growing stale and ceasing to please. 

Altered from M.E. rcles after-ta.stc, from 
O.P.reks, relats, from relatsser to Ic.avc behind. 
See release. SvN. : ii. Appetite, flavour, sauce, 
tinge, zest. v. Enjoy, flavour, like. s.avour, 
taste. Ant. : Insipidity, tastcle.s.sncss r. 

Dislike. 

relive (rG Hv'), v.t. To live ag.ain. v.t. 
To live (a pcriotl of time) again. (F. rcviirc.) 

People are inclined to think that if they 
could relive their lives they would do Irettcr 
the second time. The poet or artist who 
takes .a.s his subject some episode of the 
past tries to make scenes and incidents 
relive, or live ag.ain. 

Uluejackct-s reload (rG lud', v.t.), or re- 
charge. a big pun with the aid of machinery. 
A sportsman, when he h.as discharged both 
barrels of his gun. hand.s it to hi.s loader 
to reload, taking from him meanwhile the 
spare piece just reloaded. When .a coal- 
ertrt h.as disch.argctl its load it returns to 
the yard to reload {v.i.), or lo.ad up .afresh. 



RELUCTANT 


REMAiro ■ 


reluctant (re luk' tant),: adj: Unwilling 
to do what has to be done ; disinclined ; 
averse ; done or granted unwillingly : 
struggling or striving against. (F. guire 
disposd, qui a de la rdpttgnance.) 

A mean man is reluctant to part with 
his money. An envious or jealous person 
may yield reluctant admiration to one more 
gifted than himself. One who strives hard to 
cultivate barren or infertile land might 
be said in poetical language to till the 
reluctant earth. 

The boy described by Shakespeare {“ As 
You Like It,” ii, 7) as " creeping like snail 
unwillingly to school '* was reluctant ; he 
went to school reluctantly (re luk' tant li, 
adv.) ; he had to go, but went with reluc- 
tance (re luk' tans, «.). Tennyson calls 
certain tough branches " little reluctant 
boughs," as though they reluct (r6 lukt', 
v.i.), struggle against or resist being broken. 
This word is seldom used. 

L. reluctans (acc. -ant-ein), pres. p. of reluctan, 
from fe- back, against, luctdri to struggle, 
from lucta a wrestling. Syk. : Averse, disin- 
clined, unwilling. Ant. ; Eager,' willing. 



O.F. reher to bind together, irom L. reltiiif 
to bind back, fasten; probably influenced by 
E, re- back, on, lie to rest, in the sense of leaning 
upon for support. Syn ; Depend, trust 
remain (r6 man'), v.i. To stay or be 
left behind ; to continue in a place or 
state ; to survive ; to be left over after the 
■ use or removal of a. greater quantity ; to 
last ; to be extatht. «. (usually pi.) That 
which remains or is left behind ; a dead 
body ; ruins ; relics. (F. resler, demeum. 
survivre ; resle, cadavre, mines, restes.) 

When a conquering force is 'marching 
through enemy country the commanding 
officer usually orders small detachments of 
troops to remain and keep open the line oj 
march. Little remains now of our old 
mediaeval toivns, but our early Engfeb 
cathedrals remain a monument to the stall 
of the masons who built them. 

An active mind cannot remain at rest. Uj 
our bodies only the form remains constant; 
the particles of which they consist are 
constantly changing. „ , ,1 

When Brutus, in " Julius Caesar (v, 5 ), 
exclaimed " Come, poor remains of fnenas, 
rest on this rock," he was spwta 
tng to those who, tvith 
survived the battle in which most 
of his men had been kille • 
Usually the remains of fnenas 
are their dead bodies. 


' literary remains of an author am 
■<1 such of his works ^ are left 
-3 be published after bis deam- 
A lecturer may not . 

.that he bad planned to Kiy in 
one lecture. After 
a number of points he tnl 
the remainder (r6 man 
another occasion. In , ’ 

the remainder is that left 
greater number, after a p 
been taken away whethe 
subtraction or division. 

In the book trade, the re- 
mainder of an edifnon is^^ , 
number of copies left 


Reluctance. — Lady Jane Grey reluctantly accepting the crown of 

England, on the death of Edward VI in 1553. iiuixiwui ^ 

relume (r6 lum' ; r6 loom'), v.t. To light after the demand for it has fallen o . 
again ; to rekindle. Another form is re- 


lumine (re lu' min ; r6 loo' min). (F. 
rallumer.) 

This word is used in poetry ■with reference 
to the rising sun or to a light or flame that 
has died down. In a figurative sense we 
might say that-'encouragement often relumes 
or relumines hope in a man's heart. 

O.F. rehimer (F. rallumer), from L. reliiminare, 
Irom re- again, Itimindre to light, kindle. ^ 
rely (r6 Ii'), v.i. To place faith or con- 
fidence (in or upon) ; to trust or depend 
(upon). (F. compter, se fier.) 

We are often obliged to rely upon others, 
that is, trust or depend upon them to do 
certain things we are una.ble to do for our- 
selves. Sometimes we rely on or trust 
another person’s judgment when we cannot 
make up our minds. 
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ter tne aemaiiu lui reniaim , 

In law, the remailer is . ^ 

of an estate after ‘=’Tr^ainder- 

ditions have been satasfied. j„jcr of 

man (n.) is one to whom the pJ 

an estate has been ii,. possession 

there being a remainder or _ Pi ^ 


of a remainder is 
remaindership («.) 


.inder or ^ 

denoted by the 

mamaersnip p».;. ' , „ i mnareu. 

O.F. remamdre, remanotr, -ro™ ’ c^o;. ; r. 
from re- again, back, !^'ivc. Am = 

Continue, endure, persist, starf, 

V. Alter, change, go, move, shift. 

remand (r6 mand'), u.l. 

(to) ; to retain in custody : 

hearing, n. The state oi 
the act of remanding. (F. ' person 

A magistrate usually remands a j 
arrested on suspicion, pend g ppjgonci 
duction of further evidence. A pr 



REMANET 


REMEDY 




on remand is allowed to wear his own clothes 
and order his meals from outside the jail. 

I'. Tcmar.dcr, from L. remanddre, from re- back, 
meiv.ddrc to commit, order. Ss' mandate. _ 
remanet (rem' a net), n. That which is 
left over. (F. restanl.) 

Anything that is left over is a remanet. 
though the term is more usually applied 
to ca.ses in the law courts which arc delayed 
till another day or not heard until the 
next term of the legal \’car. It sometimes 

happens, too, that a Parliamen- 

tarv- Bill is deferred until the V j 

next se.ssion owing to pressure -i j 

of business. A Bill left over 

in this way is also called a • V-j:h^2 

remanet. •. 

L. = it remains (third sing. 
present of remmurr) S v x . • iff 
liaiancc. remainder, residue, rest 
surplus <5 

remargin (rO mar' jin), v.t. -cmj- *.■ ^ 

To give a fresh margin to. (F. , •• 
^^hordcr.) 

Booksellers remargin a book i\/ 

they give the page.s U'-"' - if/ i.' it'-XtVi Jt'v, A 

margins of a different width. ^ ^ 

remark [i] (re mark'), e.t. "I .-' i 

To observe; to take silent note i-., ; . i- ' '■ >t 

or notice of; to comment (upon); ' 
to expres,s by way of comment, 
f.i. To make observations on a Remarkable, 
thing. The act of obsert'ing “t <bee»pioi 
or taking notice of ; notice ; ob- 
Sfirvation ; a spoken or written comment 
nr note. (F. rcmarqttcr, observer; fairc dcs 
c’isenalioits ; rcttiarque, conunerjaire.) 

Wc may observe that a friend looks ill 
or worried, but it is unkind to remark on 
the fact. If a person who arrives late to 
breakfast remarks that the coffee is cold, 
the rest of his family may make a remark 
ahout his lateness. 

commentart' on an old manusenpt 
usu.ally contains some interesting remarks 
on the original te.xt. The cxlitor draw.s the 
re.ader's attention to those p.a.ssagcs specially 
'■•firthy of remark, 

A js-rron who has some comment to make 
on any occurrence may be called a re- 
m.arker (re mark' Cr, n.), but this word, 
common in the eighteenth Centura', is rarely 
U'ed now. 

•a total ecliji-c of the sun is rcmartable 
ni.irk' abl. adj.) or unn.sn.al. ;V cleverly 
wr;t;.’n Ivmk or a finely painted picture 
a!' ) remarkable or worthv of notice. 

BV may .say that a person i.s remarkable 
i! h'- or s'.v- ia striking either in appcar.mce 
' r eh, '.r,',c‘er. 

.''■>t.ne <Ui;a.".;ir. animals, .is, for inst.ant*-. 
th - c.at, exhibit rcntarJxibly (re ni.ark' ab 11, 
e the char.arteri sties of their v.iM .'inct-s. 
f'-r . \ temarkablv clever Ivvik usually 

!.->• a l.'t.e.e s.ab'. It'- rcmaikablencss (re 
m.'.rk' .Ml! r,-:.'., t;.) jittracts t!:c attention 
cf tl." pnt’kc. 


On the margin of etchings and other 
prints is sometimes placed a remark or re- 
marque (re mark', n.), such as a small sketch, 
to show the nature of the print, or the state 
of the plate. Such a print is called a remark- 
proof (n.), or remarque-proof («). 

F. retnarqitcr, from re- again, ir.arqiier to m.ark 
of Tcut. origin. See mark. Svx. ; v. Heed, 
notice, observe, regard, ii. Attention, considera- 
tion. heed, note. .\nt : u. Disregard, ignore, 
overlook it. Disregard, oversight. 


U: .r.. 
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Hemarkablc.-'A remarkabte D^ototrapb t«ken al the actual moment 
of the explotion of a bomb tbrovm on the occatton of the weddine 
of Kfne Alfonio XIII of Spain. 


comment 


re-mark (i) (rC- mark'), v.t. To mark 
again. (F. ronarquer.) 

Children at school re-mark their belongings, 
when the old marks become faint. 

remarquo (re mark') For tins word see 
under remark [i], 

remarry (re mar' i), v.t. To marry (a 
person) again, v.x. To be married again. 
(F. ronarier ; ss rcinaricr.) 

A clergyman may remarry’ a person who 
marrie-s for a second time, and that person 
is E.aid to remarry'. To remast (re ma-st', v.t.) 
a ship is to fit her with new masts. Cattle 
remasticate (re mas' ti kat, v.t.) their food, 
that IS, masticate it over again, when chew- 
ing the cud. This process, called remastica- 
tion (re mas tt ka' shiin. n.). i.s peculiar to 
grass-eating animals. 

Rornbrandtesque (rcni l>ram c.sk'i, 
iiiij. In or .after the style of Kembrandt. 
(I-, rentbraiuitesque.) 

The famous Dutch arti.st, Rembrandt 
(iOo')-i6'>9), w.a.s great both ;ls a painter 
and an etcher. One of the most striking 
features of hi.s work is the strong contrasts 
of high lights and deep .sh.ado'ivs. Any 
picture shov.'ing such contra,si.i may Ire said , 
to B: Rcnibr.mdtisqne or Rembrandtish 
(rem' briinl bh, mi/.). 

remedy (rem'e dt). n. Th.at iihich cure.; 
or heals dise.aso ; ineilicine or curative 
treatment ; tlv means of counter.'iCting or 
relieving .an evil or hurl ; redre.-s or repar- 
ation, v.t. To cure ; to put right ; to repair 




REMELT 


REMEMBER 


or redress (an injury or wrong). (F. remide, 
medicameni, riparaiion ; gn^nr, y^parer.) 

Quinine is a remedy for the fevers preva- 
lent in hot, swampy districts. Dock leaves 
are said to be a remedy for nettle stings. 
Hard work is the best remedy for discontent. 
Some people believe that unemployment is 
an evil for which there is no remedy. 

If a person drives his motor-car through 
a shop-window, and does not make good the 
damage, the shopkeeper has a remedy in a 
legal action. We can remedy most wrongs by 
apologizing or making reparation, and we 
can remedy a loss by making good the 
deficiency. 

We may say that a disease or illness is 
remediless (rem' e di les ; re med' i les, adj.), 
if it is incurable, but in spite of this remediless- 
ness (rem' e di les n6s, n.) much may be done 
to help the sufferer. 

A wrong or an evil is remediable (re me' 
di abl, adj.) if it can be remedied or redressed. 
A medicine acts remediably (re me' di ab li, 
adv.) if it acts in a manner likely to bring 
about a- cure. The- remediableness' (re me- di 
abl nes, «.) of an ill- 
ness may depend on 
its being treated at an 
^arly stage. 

• ' In sbme cases of 
legal wrong, the law 
has no remedial (re 
me' di al, adj.) power, 
and those who attempt 
to get the courts to act 
remedially (re me' di 
al li, adv.) have to go 
remedilessly (rem' e di 
les li, adv.) away. 

0,F. remedc, from L. 
remcdmm, from re- back, 
again, mcdlri to heal, 
cure. See medical. Syn. : 
ji. Cure, healing, redress, 
reparation, v. Cure, heal, 
rectify, recoup. 



Remembrance. — Admirera layiae ^wreaths at the 
foot of Lord Bcacoorfield’e etatue in remembrnnee. 

brances or 


remelt (re melt'), 

V./. ' To melt again. 

(F. refondre.) 

In a foundry, the 
workmen remelt the 
cast-iron scrap and 
cast it into fresh 
articles. 

remember (r6 mem' bCr), v.t. To call 
back to mind ; to recollect ; to know by 
heart ; to bear or keep in mind ; to keep in 
mind with gratitude or other feeling ; to be 
constantly thoughtful of ; to convey a 
greeting for ; to mention with compliments; 
to give a money present to. (F. se souvenir de, 
se rappelcr, reconnailre, gratifier.) 

When we grow up we remember or recall 
our schooldays with pleasure, but at the 
same time we remember, or bear in mind, 
that youth was not all play. We may then 
have found it hard to remember, that is, 
be constantly thoughtful of, the duties and 
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courtesies due to older relatives, although 
we now remember or recollect with gratitude 
their Idndriess to us. 

When the ghost of Hamlet’s father, in 
" Hamlet ” (i, 5), said : " remember me,” 
he was asking his son not to forget him. 
When Gonzalo, in “ The Tempest " (i, 1). 
bade the boatswain " remember whom thou 
hast aboard," he was ordering him to attend 
to his business and run no risks. 

When, on November 5th, small children 
ask us to remember the guy, they are not 
asking , us to recall that Guy Fawkes once 
plotted to blow up the Houses of Parliament, 
but to give them a small sum of money in 
payment for their trouble in .making an 
effigy of him. 

When we use the ordinary phrase, '■ remem- 
ber me to your father," we are really usings 
shortened form of “ remember to give 
greetings or compliments to your father. 
To remember oneself is to bethink oneself of 
what one is doing or saying. . . 

We may speak of an actor givmg a 
rememb'erahle (re mem' her abl, adj.) penonn- 
ance. Henry Irwng 

(1838-1905) playc<l 

Hamlet rememberaDiy 
(r6mem'berabli,fl*'.)- 

A clearly worded mes- 
sage has the c^uahty 

of rememberability (re 

mem h6r a bil' i ti, ji.). 

• Words or evente that 

impress us only slightly 

are.Ukely to fade from 
our. . remembrance (re 

memf brans, ’••)■. A” 
occurrence is "’f™ 
our remembrance if > 

took place withm tne 
period over which ou 
memory extends. > 
friend keeps us m n 
membrance if he keep- 
constantly m h 
d. The Cenotaph 
Whitehall was 
erected in rem^ 
brance of those kiUw 

in the World War. J 

person going ahroac 
for a long time some 
times gives remtra 
souvenirs to bis fnends. 


AiJf ' .1 us c 

' ^ \ 1 mind 


to 


Kjt. — /.tines 

may also send remembrances or Sfo? 
them each Christmas during the time 

he is away. cprvins 

A person who reminds or 
to remind is a remembrancer (rc^ 


cr, )i.). The King's 


Remembrancer 

woman 


or Queen’s Remeinbrancer («.), “ • .jj.j, 
is on the throne, is an official of t „ 
Court of Justice, whose duty it m to co 
all debts due to the sovereign, io-uaj. 


one 

Rc'nicm- 


ot the chief duties of the King 
brancer is to issue writs for outs - , , 


income-tax. The City Remembrancer 


(ml 



REMIGRATE 


REMISS 


is an official of the City of London whose 
duty it is to represent the Corporation of 
London before Parliamentary committees i 
and the Priiy Council. 

0.1'. rctnembrer, from L. rememoruri, from i 
rf- ngain, and inemorari, iiicmorare to bring to 
remembrance, from inemor mindful. SVN'. : 

Bethink, memorize, recall, recollect. Ant. : 

I'orget. ^ 

romigrate (rem' i grat ; re mi' grat), v.i. 

To migrate again ; to return. (F. emigrer de 
nouveau, rctourncr.) 

The swallow migrates from warmer climes 
to Britain in the spring, and in the autumn 
remigrates to avoid the fog and cold. This 
return migration is a remigration (rem i gra' 
shun : re mi gra' shun, it.)- 

romind (re mind'), v.L To put in mind of; 
to bring to the notice of : to cause to re- 
member. (F. rappcler.) _______________ 

We sometimes .see a • 

stranger who reminds . ; ' - 
us, that is puts us i,,'- ’/- ' 

in mind, of a friend. '■'•-I- i 

A cold daj' may, re- ~ ' '* 

mind us to buy a 

'aintcrcoat. Amother '• . ' ~y . 

may have to remind ;/ ■ 

her children that they f .'iC-f- f’-.- 

have not fed their T. ; j 

fjcts. A knot tied in \ i 

a. handkerchief is a f -Vi vVr= 

useful reminder (r6 .V s-' S.' ' ■ 

mind' er. tj.) of a pro- ■ i'v ' 

niise or appointment . ' f r. ‘i- 

we might othenviso ^ 

forget. Anything that -J ' S' 

tends to remind is r’v.L' V-.' ,.•■ .t‘ ' ■ '.C ■ ■ 

pmindful (r6 mind' *' {'0-^ "" ■ ij.z| 

H. re- and iiimrf. V. Rm, I 

reminiscence (rem MB ' • J ' 

i uis' ens), it. 'Iheacl Hs-'S ■' 

or power of rcc.alling 
the past to mind ; re- } ■' 
collection : that which v 
rL-nicinlx^rcd or 

CalICNi to mind ; a Remtnticcnee. — **Firc*»do 

reminder: (p/.) personal 
iccoflections; csjx^cial- 

ly m a liiemry form. (F. riintr.xsccr.ce. 
fi^'.tvs'v.ir, iiu'tncire$.) 

I'lato. the, Greek, philosopher, taught that 
knowletlge w.as onlv a reminiscence or recall- 
in'.: to mind of truths knoum to the soul in 
a previous VNistcnce. There is a remini.sccncc 
"f th'- airs of Mozart in many of the tunes of 
mi-lirn light operas. 

It alwae'.s interesting to listen to the 
I' nuni- vences of ireoplc who have livol 
I live;. Ma.nv prominent public men 
v>rjti uji,.] v.'ith tiviriemirmcences for 

th- I’-'iu.at of the Miccv'sliug generations. 

t-' s;',,- Veep!.- c.mnol talk without being 
rtminirceht jrem i ms' ent, that is 

'o:J; 'ut teealiitig past events. <-tae hue of 

3bli 








Remlnticence. — "Firctldo RefTcclJoni a Tount 
woman loti to rcminitc«ncc. From Ibe painlmc by 
Cartlon C. Smith. 


(F. rinti7:isccjicc. 


verse is reminiscent of another if it calls the 
other to mind bysomercscmblancc inthoiiglit 
or nietre. Old people tell reminiscential (rein 
i ni sen' shal, ndj.) or reminiscitoiy (rem 
i nis' i to ri, adj.) stories, that is, stories of 
the nature of reminiscences. They like to 
remember events in their past life, and there- 
fore talk reminiscently (rem i nis' ent li. 
adv.). 

O.F.. from L. remtntsctntta, from rcmtv.tsci-us 
(acc. -eitl-ciii), pres. p. of rcmtntsc! to remember, 
from root nien, think. Syn. ; Memoir, recollec- 
tion. remembrance. 

rernint (re mint'), v.t. To mint over 
again. (F. I'Ctiwnnayer.) 

It is the practice in England to recall old 
coins and remint them as new currency. 

remiped (rem' i ped). nd>. Having oar- 
likcfeet. ii. .An in.scctorcrustarean with such 
feet. (F. riftiitpcde.f 
‘ "i The strange little 
V' j insect commonly 
'.-'i called the water- 
' - . ■; i I boatman i.s a faniihar 

j remiped. With the aid 
. •. - . 1 of Its powerful hind 

■ . . . ■ ' . J legs It rows Itself 

; • ' ' • , rapidly along upon 

, • , .j the waters of jionds 

.. '.J ' and sluggi.sh stream.s: 

■ - V " V. . Some of the smaller 
>;• X , crabs and other cnist- 

aceans arc rcmipcds, 
V-.'. V.' -..j pos.sessing oar-likc feet 

.■iV .VV-, /'- ■ . y . ^vilh which they move 

\ tlirough the water. 

\V- From L. rrii.'Ks oar {es 
At'T-y ' (VS; (acc. ped-em) lonl. 
i. 'h', romiso (re mez' 

*' ' (.z in legal use. ni iniz'), 

■ V. - n. The making over 

v-.-fWA,- to someone else of 
property : rights ; in 
- '-gj fencing, a second thrust 
made after the first 
has mi.ssed. v.l. 'I'o 
surrender (a property 
'-Vr '. .'CVW'i; Or right), t'.i. To mala; 

Renccijoni" — a Tount a rcmisc ,at fencing, 
c. From the painlinc by VCnitSC ’ t'CntcHlC * 

■ S"’"'’- rnnuer.) 

We rarely speak to-day of a rcnii.=c of 
property, surrender iK-ing now the more 
usual word. • In fencing, the remise is a ' 
second thrust made while still on the hinge, 
before the opponent has recovered. 

F. = siirrcr.tler, from rrindtrc !p.p. rrinit) to pul 
back, remit, from L. rcm-.Ucrc to sent! back.. 

remiss (ri; mi.s'), ndj. Careless in the 
performance of a task or obligation ; lax ; 
shack; neeiigeat ; slow; languid. (I*. 
ir.rtacl. r.f'gii^tn;. lint, pen aidn:l.) 

A bus-ne— man who is reniws or : lark over 
pavir.'g has debts i.; likely to be Miir.nion'ed 
liv' his creditor.;. M.anv hs'S'- .and i:;rb'. are 
n'nii-- or e.arclvs; .abo-jt .au-w, niig letfi iv. 

A L’tough council that divs not .am.iwe 
fo' the ir eo)!— -tion of di."-t .and refu-e 
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REMISSION 


REMNANT 


is remiss or negligent in matters of public 
health. 

A workman who ' carries out his duties 
remissly (r6 mis' li, adv.), or carelessly, that is, 
with remissness (re ihis' nes, n.), or laxity, 
may cause an accident to someone else. 

L. remissus, p.p. of remiltere to send back, 
slacken. Syn. : Careless, heedless, inattentive, 
lax, neglectful. Ant. : Attentive, careful, 
thorough, thoughtful. 



Remiss. — Alfred Jingle, n ^Dickens charncler 

who was remiss in bis dress. 


remission (re misb' un), n. The act of 
remitting or forgiving ; cancellation of the 
whole or part of a debt, penalty, or claim r 
pardon ; abatement ; temporary and in- 
complete lessening of the violence of a pain 
or disease ; diminution of heat or cold ; the 
act of remitting (money). (F. remission, 
remise, grdce, abaissemevl. adoiicissement, 
radoncissement, remise.) 

In church, we pray for the remission of our 
sins. Doctors speak of the remission of a 
fever when the patient’s temperature sinks 
to normal for a short time. After a thunder- 
storm there is generally a marked remission 
or diminution in the beat of the atmosphere. 

A prisoner may secure remis.sion of an 
appreciable part of his sentence by good 
behaviour while in prison. All sentences of 
imprisonment are remissive (rC mis' iv, adj.) 
or remissory (re mis' 6 ri, adj.), that is, they 
can be reduced or cancelled at the instance 
of the Home Secretary. 

Most wrongs done to ourselves are remissible 
(re mis' ibl, adj.), that is, capable of being 
forgiven. A debt is also remissible, but 
its remissibility (rd mis i bil' i ti, n.) depends 
on the generosity of the person to whom the 
money is owed. 

O.F., from L. remissiS (acc. -oti-cm). See 
remit. Syn. : Abatement, forgiveness, pardon. 


remit (re init'), v.t. To forgive ; to pardon; 
to refer or submit (something) for considera- 
tion or action-; to forego ; to refrain from 
exacting or enforcing (a debt or punishment): 
to postpone ; to relax ; to transmit or send. 
v.i. To abate in violence ; to become less 
intense. (F. pardonner, remetire, se. rcldcher. 
transmettre ; s’amoindrir.) 

God remits the sins of the ppitent, Md 
an earthly judge will often remit a pum’sh- 
ment if the offender is sorry for his misdeed. 
A doctor may remit or forego part of his 
bill to a patient in poor circumstmees. A 
judge of the High Court may remit or refer 
a case to Petty Sessions with instructions 
for its settlement. 

A person working for an examination or a 
prize should not remit or relax his efforts. 
Travellers abroad often instruct their banks 
to remit or send a sum of money foj their 
u.se to a bank in the co-un-tiy they are visiting. 
An epidemic is said to remit or abate when 
its violence diminishes. , , 

A person living in the country lyho wish 
to buy something from a shop in f-pno 
mil probably enclose a remittance (re mu 
ans, n.), or remitment (re mit' ment 
with the order. The receiver of a remittance 
is a remittee (re mit 5', «.). A 
abroad and chiefly dependent 
tances from home is known as a remittance- 

"" A rariiy used word for the act oUemittisj 
a case for hearing in another court is remitK 
(re mit' er, «.). A more usual word for 
procedure is remittal (r6 mit al, ii-h 
may also be used for the remission of sin 
or of a penalty or debt. . 

Many diseases, and especially feveri, J 
remittent (re mit' Cnt, adj.). ^at ‘S, t 
intensity decreases and increases ahemar ^ 

although the symptoms. "TSvetifo^n 
entirely. A remittent inalanal fe\er 
described as a remittent («.)• ■ , . 

From L. remiltere (p.p. remtsstis) to sen i . 

slacken, from rc- back, ' slacken. 

Defer, exempt, mitigate, moderate 
Ant, ; Enforce, e.s-act, mamtaua, op“gc. 

remitter (r6 mit' tv), n . . 
by which a.pcrson-who enters P. piaccii 
of property under a rlophtful clai P^ 
in 'the same position, m the eye , 

_ ir 1.^,4 4-U1 


law, as if he had taken 


of 

liivv, as IX xitj iicivj t • 

property by virtue of some better 

he also holds. ,„MicciaUv • 

From remit and suffix -er (cspcciai , 

of verbal action). That which. 

remnant (rom' naiitj, m .«rt,.alofn 

remains of the whole after (peVsons; 

portion ; a small remaining mimhcr Q 

a fragment ; a surviving trace , 

(F. usie.) i7„c=ia in iSi- 

Napoleon returned from ^ y with 

with but a remnant of the ‘j The 

which he had begun the campaigm^j^, ^ 
Australian aborigines to-day . . j .[(jfed 
remnant of the race „ 3 gn'ri 

the continent. Spam had o 
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REMORSE 


REMODEL 


colonial empire, but she has now lost all but 
a remnant of lier former colonies. At the 
end of each season, drapers sell off at a 
reduced price the remnants or odds and ends 
of material, ribbons, and laces left in their 
stoclc. 

O.F. miuiiiant, pres. p. of rcinajioir, from L. 
7Cin!n:ci!S .acc ciit-etn), from remanere to remain, 
stsrvivc. SVN. : Fragment, portion, remainder, 
scrap, trace. 

remodel (re mod' I). v.l. To alter the 
form or shape of ; to reconstruct. (F. 
rcu', odder, refondre.) 

\ dressmaker remodels a frock when she 
alters it so that it looks different. Trench 
warfare has made it neccssart’ to remodel 
the British army, heavj' artillcn' now taking 
the place of large bodies of c.avalry. 

To remodify (re mod' i fi, v.t.) anything 
is to modify it again, or to make a further 
change in it. As we grow older our opinions 
undergo constant remodification (re mod i fi 
k.fi' shun, «.), 

To restore a metal or other substance to 
its former use as currency is to remonetize 
(re mon' 0 tiz ; re mun' e tiz, v.t.) it. The 
act of doing this is remonetization (re mon 
e ti -y shun : re mrm e ti za' sluin, «.). 

remonstrance (re rnon' strans), u. A 
protest; an c.\postulation ; a formal state- 
ment of grievances. (F. tcmontrance, pro- 
testation, plaintc.) 



ttcmcnitrancr, — John Knox xditroiimr « rcmontlranco 
of Ihe Court of Miirr Queen of Scot*. 

Ihioughout his reign. Charle.s I impo-ed 
t i\' 1 that liad not been s.i.nctioued by the 
Hti-!' - ii{ Commons, .and .dso impostsl a 
f' 'T!u of church service disdiked by the inajority 

* f h; , Mlbjcsrts, lie ti'fu'-ed to h-liui to tin* 
c- ntimi-.- i remon-traui'f-s of B.irli.imeut. until 

the *r»'' 

v.itij ,m addnss irnimn .as tin* Grand 
^Cmor'.sfr.ance in wiiich vert* summarize 1 
ti cnev.uice. and a h of the ocr.i-ions 

* til-: king had igiioic 1 the privileges 


In iGio certain members of the Protestant 
Churches of the United Provinces of Holland 
and I'ric.sland, followeis of Arminius [see 
under Arminian), presented a remonstrance 
to the States, in which were set out the 
points on which thev differed from the 
stricter* Calvinists. I'liose who presented 
the petition, and also later adherents of the 
Arminian doctrine, are known as the 
Remonstrants (rO mon'strants, n.pL). 

In a general sense anvone who prote.sts 
or expostulates may Ire callctl a remonstrant. 
In a political c.uise, a shrewd, far-seeing 
statesman is often a remonstrant [adj.) 
influence on hi.s more impetuous fellows. Ho 
acts remonstrantly (re mon' strant 11. adv.) 
when violent measures are suggested. 

A more usual term for a remonstrant i.s 
remonstrator (re mon' stra tor, ii.). We 
remonstrate (re mon' strfit, v.t.) whenever we 
raise objections. Remonstrative (ni mon' stra 
tiv, adj.) or remonstratory (re mon' stra to ri. 
adj.) language expresses protest. To speak 
remonstratingly (re mon' str.i ting Ii, adv.) i.s 
to speak m a protesting or expostulalory w.ay. 
A remonstration (rein on stra' shun, /id, that 
is. an act of rcmonsti.itmg as a protest, i.s 
often made liy an interior to a supenor when 
an injustice has been done. 

L.b. /fiiioiio.'r.i/io, p.p of ronotistri'ire , (rom 
re- again, often, inor.blr'ne to show, point out. 
SVN. • Denouncement, dissua.simi, expostiil.itioii, 
protest /XsT, : .^ccjiiic.sccncc, agree- 
ment. as-ent, endorsement. 

remontant (re mon' tant), 
adj. Blooming more than once in 
a season ii. A perpetual ro.so 
that blooms in this way. (F. 
remontant.) 

This word is applied to roses 
that bloom more than once the 
same season. Some remontants 
or remontant roses bloom con- 
r-V‘,“ tinually between May and 
Octolxir. 

* ' I'', pres. p. ol remonter to grow 

again, from rc- again, nwnler to 
j ascend, come up. .Vcc remount, 

: remora (rent' 6 ra), n. A 

sucking fish of the genus Echev.cis. 
(F. remora.) 

The l>est known of the sucking 
fish is that called Eckcncts 
■ lemora, common in the Mediter- 
(otheUdir* ranean. By means of a sucking 
disk on the top of its head it 
i*. able to attach itself to such objects as the 
b.rttoin of a ship or the body of .another !ish. 
The .ancients Ix’lieved that it acted as a dr.ig 
on v(*ss"Is to which it w.as attaciied ami could 
even bring them to a standstill. 

I. - th" d'*!.iyer. from /;•- denoting ImniraiiLi', 
.in ! v: ,r.t del.iy 

remorse (re m'ir ,'i. u. Thepaiuof.iginky 
lonscience; deep regret and ‘mif.onn* 
demnation ; comjmm'daci ; reluct. snC'* or 
uimillingi'.es , to .a:l crm-liy, or to commit a 
•arong. (!■'. r.-T.-'tJ-. ret'.-j-.tir.) 




REMOTE 


-REMOVE 


Shalcespeare does not portray Macbeth 
as entirely evil ; from time to time the 
guilty general was stricken with remorse for 
the murders be had committed. 

Lady Macbeth, on the other hand, acted 
with extreme remorselessness (re mors' les 
nes, n.). Her ambition made her utterly 
remorseless (re mors' les, adj.) or without 
pity for the suffering she brought on others. 
At first she was not remorseful (re mors,' fiil, 
ddj.), or repentant, for the murder of Duncan, 
but rejoiced remorselessly (re mors' les li, 
adv.) when Macbeth usurped the throne. 

At length her natural feelings of humanity 
asserted themselves,' and in her sleep she 
spoke remorsefully (re mors' ful li, adv.), or 
with bitter regret, of the innocent persons 
who had been killed by Macbeth’s orders, 
but this tardy remorsefulness (re rhdrs' ful 
nes, n.) could not bring her victims back 
to life. 

O.F. remors, IromL.L. remorsus, iTomremomis, 
p.p. of revwydere to bite back, behind. SVN. ; 
Compunction, contrition, penitence, repentance 
Ant. ; Impenitence 
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Remorse. — ^The victor in a duel, filled with, remorse at the fatal 
consequence atteodine it. 

remote (re mot'), adj. Far off ; distant A cas 
in time or space ; removed ; not closely from h 
related or connected ; retired ; sequestered ; rneans ] 
slight ; inconsiderable. (F. dloigne, recuU, division 
retire, Idger, pen hnportani.) ft '''^as n 

It has been said that Britons are found in enemies 
all the remote or distant parts of the earth, to-day ■ 
A house situated on Dartmoor might be said dinner 1 
to be in a remote or out-of-the-way district. The y 
Those ancient peoples who dwelt in caves in relati 
and like dwellings lived in remote times, sometirr 
Many old families in Ireland to-day claim remove 
Brian Born (926-1014) as a remote ancestor. Anytl 
A boxer who fights another much taller and removal 
heavier than himself has only a remote passin,g 


related. A subject of interest is remotely 
connected with another if they are only 
connected in a slight degree. 

O.F. reinot, remote (fern.), from L. revtolus, 
p.p. of removere to remove. Syn. : Detached, 
different, foreign, separated, slight. Ant. : Close, 
direct, immediate, near, present. 

remould (re mold'), v.t. To mould or 
shape again ; to reshape. (F. motiler de 
nouveau, refondre.) 

A sculptor may have to remould his clay 
several times before he is satisfied with his 
model. To remount (re mount'; remount', 
v.t.) a bicycle is to get on it again ; to re- 
mount a hill is to climb it again ; to remount 
a photograph is to stick it on a fresh backing ; 
and to remount a regiment means to supply it 
with fresh horses. After a halt, cavalrymen 
remount {v.i.), that is, get into the saddle 
again. A remount (re' mount, «.) is a fresh 
horse to take the place of a tired or crippled 
one. 

remove (re moov'), v.t. To move from one 
place to another ; to cause to change place 

to take off ; to take away ; to 

■4*' ' ’ get rid of; to dismiss ; to make 

away with. v.i. To change 
place ; to disappear ; to go 
away (from), n. The act of re- 
' I moving or changing place : dis- 
■ ! tance; interval of time ; a stage; 
-.fl a degree; promotion. (F. 

'■'■'f enlever, 6 ier, transporter, de- 
I placer, congidier ; se dSplacer, 

• I dimdnagey ! diplacement, enleve- 

/ .f ment, deminagement.) 

Jt People are said to remove or 
Iv ""'’n remove their residence when 

.Jj they change from one house to 
1 another. When we go indoors 
after being out in the rain, we 
' remove our wet outer garments, 
the fatal After a meal someone removes 
the dishes from the table. 

A cashier found to be dishonest is removed 
from his post. In some schools remove 
means promotion and also a certain form or 
division of the school. Tn the Middle Ages 
it was not unusual for a person to remove ms 
enemies by means of poisoned wme, out 
to-day the fear of being murdered while at 
dinner has been removed. , , , 

The word remove is often used of a degree 
in relationship. Enthusiastic Conserv.ihvoj 
sometimes say that Socialism is but 
remove from anarchy. . 

Anything that is not fixed m a placc ^ 
removable {r6 moov' abl, adj.). Before 1 c 
passing of the Act of Settlement (1701), uk- 
ludgcs wore removable at the king’s pleasure, 
r • Un fmrn oillCC 


chance of winning his match. . judges wore office 

The state of being remote in any sense is that is, 1 , <-],„ [.jnL'. 

remoteness (r6 mot' nes, «.). A person who if their decisions did not p case fe 

doTs not make friends easily and who This removability (re moov a biliti.f..)^ 

seldom discloses his real opinions may be fact o being rcraovablc ,w7ler tbe'^sluart 

said to have an air of remoteness. the judges who held olfice “favourable to 

Members of a Scottish clan arc often kings from giving verdicts 4 of 

remotely (re inOt' li, adv.) or distantly the crown. The clause in the Act 


REMUNERATE 


RENCOUNTER 


Settlement v.hicli provid<xl that the judges 
should hold office “ during good behaviour" 
v.-a.s designed to prevent their removal (re 
nioov'al. «.) by a despotic king. 

One v.diose 'business it is to remove 
furniture from houses is a remover {r6 
moov'er, :i.). 

0.1'. reir.oiit’oir, from L. rcmoiere to remove, 
from rf- a'.v.ay, inovire to move. Syn. ; f. 
Dismiss, displace, shift, transfer, withdraw. 
A;;t. ; e, Fij;. place, remain, restore, stop. 

reimmerate (rd mu' nC-r at), v.t. To reward ; 
to pay for services rendered ; to recompense. 
(F. n'hihv.cr, n’wunCrer, n’coinpciiser.) 

Employers remunerate their employees by 
paying to them a salary or wages. We usually 
remunerate a kindnes.s or favour by a small 
gift or token of apprecia.tion. 

At .school, a prize is a remuneration (rc 
mi'i niir a' shiin, n.) for industry. The 
remuneration or payment for some pieces of 
work is small, but the most remunerative 
(ri- mu' ncT a tiv, adP} or paying tvork is not 
always the mo.st intcre.sting. 

When applying for a post the remunerative- 
ncss (re mu' ntr a tiv nes. n.) is not the only 
thimr to be considered, ft is pic.asant to wori: 
remuneratively (re mu' ndr a tiv li, a/h\), but 
for some servicc.s nothing remuneratory (re 
mu’ ner a to ri, adj.) is expected or desired. 
The latter word is now rare. 

b. rcmiiiirni.'lis. p.p. of roiiilecrJrf to reward, 
from rr- in return, iiiioirriTrl w make a present 
(itiiir.us, gcii, vnTurr-is). Sv.v. : Compen-.ate, 
repay, rerjuile. ; .\mercc, confuc.atc, 

penalire. 'equestratc. 

ronnissanco (rd na' sans ; rcn a ssns;, it. 
A new birth or revival of anything lost or in 
<lecay, e.spccially the revival of classical 
culture in western Enrofic from the fourteenth 
to sixteenth centuries. ,\nother .spe-Uing is 
renascence (re n.i.s'ensj. Srf atn- nr.der 
renascent. (F. rcniitsSiM:cf.\ 

The Kenai.ss.ancc of .art and ie.aming, w hich 
too'.-, place in the fourteenth century. Ixig.au 
in Italy. It wa.s stimulated by the Byz.antinc 
scholars, who fled to Italy trom Cbn-tanti- 
noplf v.lun th.at great centre of classical 
I'-.ariiing v.;is taken by the Turks in i J53. 
,Tli- liter.it lire ami art'of the ancient Greeks 
Were e.u’.erty ‘tudied .and emulated. The new 
leamin;; sp're.ad to th.e northern univer.'itic.s, 
where it gre-itly influenced Protestantism. 

The Iven.'.i'-N.mci' reach.ed its lieielit at the 
end. of the iifteenth and Ixi’inning of the 
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country the development was along different 
lines. 

Any period of marked improvement or 
new energy may be called a renais-.s.ance. 
The influence of John Wesley (1703-91) 
brought about a renaissance of rcligiou.s life 
in England. 

F. = ninv birth, from rc- and natssancc birth, 
from k. tinscnis (acc. -rul-etr.) pres. p. of itasef 
to be bom. 



Renaiisancv. — ^Tlic old llbr^nr of the riarzetta. Venice, 
a buUdJnr in (he Renaittance atyle of architecture. 


renal (re' mil), adj. 0( or relating to the 
ludneys. (F. renal.) 

Those parts of the body in clo.se association 
with the kidneys are said to Iw renal, 

O.F.. from rhiUlt:, from rotes kidneys. See 
reins, 

rename (rC- nam'), t-.r. To give a new 
uame to. (F. nontiner dc v.ouieati.) 

In tor.), during the World War (loi.j-iH), 
St. Petersburg, the capital of Russia, teas 
renamed Petrograd. After the revolution, 
it nm.s in tpeo again renamed Leningrad. 

rcna.9ccnt (rC- nAs' Ont), adj. Iking 
rclvorn ; springing into new life dr cnergv. 
(I'. n'n-)ir5.Ti;(.) 

renascent plant is one that throw.s out 
chmits from .an apparently dead root, 
literature was renascent in 'France in the 
eighteenth century, Fhi i renascence (re nas' 
One. j;.) w.as largely due to the inilucnce of 
tile plulos-jjd'ier fdlt.iire (ifVij-iyy.S), 

5’" rcria:-. am.e. of vjrrh it f- ll'.-; K. form 
rencounter Iren koun’ter!, u. ho- ti!-; 
m' ;xing 'd twc> or Syy.licr'. ; r/jmlr'.t ■ 

.a '■■kirmish ; j.n eng.ig.'rm nt ; V. -Colii-.’on; 
a char.ci- m'-eting. e,?. ’rome-'g uue.xpectediv’. 
Anetk-r i- r.'i. i- rencontre I'len i'.on' ter ; nln 

1 -oe. t r‘- . I ! ■'. 1 f ' 1; .' r r , c - : , ' t , ; j- ; 




REND 


RENDEZVOUS 


Not all rencounters take place on the field 
of battle. They are common enough in the 
business world when men struggle for success 
of one kind or another. A traveller may 
rencounter a friend in an out-of-the-way 
part of the globe. Such a rencounter or 
unexpected meeting is a pleasant surprise. 


At a wedding the organist renders a 
wedding march as the bride and bridegroom 
walk down the nave. Two scholars may render 
different interpretations of an obscure passage 
in an old manuscript. Success sometimes 
renders a person unsympathetic to those less 
fortunate. 


F. rencontre (n.), reiiconlrer (v.), from re- against 
encontrer to encounter, Syn. ; Clash, contest, 
duel, encounter, skirmish, 

rend (rend), v.t. To tear apart or asunder ; 
to split in pieces ; to tear away with violence ; 
figuratively, to shatter, v.i. To becorhe torn 
asunder ; to split ; to twist ; to break, p.t. 
and p.p. rent (rent). (F. dSchirer, briser, 
arracher; se ddchirer, se fendre, seronipre.) 

In olden times it was usual for a penitent 
sinner or a person stricken with grief to rend 
his hair, or to rend his garments. An earth- 
quake rends the ground into deep fissures. 
From 1642-49 England was rent by the 
horrors of civil war. 

We may say that a person’s mind is rent 
by conflicting opinions if he is in doubt as to 
the better of two courses of action. After a 
football match, the supporters of the winning 
team may rend the air with their cheers. 
One who or that w'hich rends or tears is a 
render (rend'er, «.), 

M.E. renden, A.-S. rendan to tear ; cp. 
O. Frisian renda to cut, tear, break.- Syn.; 


Two actors may give different renderings 
(ren' der ings, n.pl.) of the part of Hamlet, and 
two musicians may disagree over the rendering 
of a Beethoven sonata. A humorous story 
about a public man generally has a number 
of different renderings or versions. Scholars 
do not agree on the rendering or translation 
of certain parts of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

When a builder talks of rendering he means 
the putting of a coat of plaster directly on to 
bricks or stones without the use of laths. To 
render-set {v.t.) brick or stone-work is to give 
it two direct coats of plaster. Lard is said to 
be rendered when it has been clarified by 
melting. 

One who renders in any sense is a renderei 
(ren' der er, n.). Anything capable of being 
rendered is renderable (ren' der abl, adj.). 
Sometimes the meaning of an idiom in one 
language is not renderable in another. 

F. rendre, L.L. renderc, from L. reddere, from 
red- back, dare to give. Syn. : v. Convert, 
describe, give, inform, restore. Ant. : r. 
Withhold. 


Burst, cleave, lacerate, pull, tear. 

render [i] (ren' d^r), n. One 
who or that which rends. Sec 
under rend. 

render [a] (ren' ddr), v.t. To 
return ; to pay back : to restore ; 
to give back; to surrender; to 
show (honour or obedience) ; 
to present ; to reproduce ; to 
translate ; to interpret ; to make ; 
to cover (a wall) with a first 
layer of plaster ; to melt down. 
n. A return ; a payment in 
return ; the first coat of plaster. 

(F. rendre, livrer, donner, repri- 
sentcr, traduire, interpreter, faire, 
appliqtier, fondre ; ricompense, 
crepi.) 

We seldom use this ivord to- 
day in its older meaning of return, 
restore, or surrender. To render 
evil for evil is a Biblical phrase 
often quoted ; in church we 

may be told to render thanks for , . , . I--- 

the mercies shown to us. To render a strong- rendezvous (ran da voo), n. place 
liold or a fort is a phrase found in literature appointed for the assembling of troops or 
meaning to surrender it to the enemy, ships ; a meeting place ; a place of comnioi 

We render a service to a friend if we help resort ; an appointment, pi. rendezvous 

him to get on in his studies or business. (ra«' da vooz), v.i. To a-Sscmf)ie. v.t. ro 

We render obedience to those set in authority assemble or bring together. (F. rendez-vous , 

over us. Tradesmen usually render their se rassemhlcr, se rdunir ; rnssemblcr.) 
accounts quarterly. A bill not paid when first In olden days when a Scottish chieftain was 
presented is marked “Account rendered" planning an attack on an enemy lie sent rouii 
when sent in a second time, and only the the fier>- cross to summon his clansmen t 
sum toL-il of the debt is shown, the various the rendezvous. A fleet cruising in Jorcign 
items being set out on the first account. waters may rendezvous from time to tii ) 
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RENOMINATE 


at an appointed station. Travellers may 
make a rcndcjrvous or appointment at an 
inn or club. In the seventeenth century the 
cofTce-bouscs of St. James's were the rendez- 
vous of the Court wits. 

F. = render, betake, assemble, yourselves, 
imperative pi. of rendre. Sv.v. : v. Assignation, 
haunt, resort, tiy^st, venue. ^ ___ 

rendition (r’en dish' un), ji. Tj IT ) 
Surrender ; yielding ; translation ; ( , i ( . -1 

interpretation ; c.xecution or per- 
formance. (F. rcddition. tradxtc- ij'i 

/ion, inicrprclatioii.) i ! ..i 

\Vc seldom speak to-day of _ 

the rendition of a prisoner or of [Tej | -jl 
a besieged town, but this use of i I. J d.; 
tJic word is common in history. > 1 
and in old law-books. In the , r-r" ‘i 
United States, and to a lesser : j : j 
extent in England, we may speak | ; 'j 

of the rendition of an old tc.xt 
or the rendition of a play or a ' I 
musical composition. , .j. 

Obsolete F. from rciidrr to ren- j V 
dtr ; cp. F. irrfrfidon surrender t ’ t 
Iroin L. reddiHS (acc. ■du t'/ii) (rom t “ 


rs may is very important in the case of business 
; at an premises, since failing a renewal (rd nu' :ii, 
ury the «.) the goodwill of the business and much 
rendez- invested capital may be lost. 

E. J'f- and xicw; after L. rcvovCire to renew, 
ursclvcs. Sie renovate, Sv;:. : Recover, regenerate, 
gnation. rejuvenate, repair, restore 


'i. 


uusoicie 1 ’. jrom reuart lo iL-n- v i t .j;.* l ‘ V., ; v* . 

k-r ; cp, F. irddutcn surrender t" 8^^,'' ■ 

rom h. reddiHS (acc. ■dut'/ii) (rom '^.-e ! -a 

iddert- to give back. j ji’". 

renegade (ren' e gad), ii. A | *• b' ' 

le.serter from a cause . an apos- t ' - 

ate; a turncoat, f.i. To becoine 'T'-J', , 


de.serter from a cause . an apos- 
tate; a turncoat. I'.i. To become — ' 

a tunicoat or renegade. (F. Renew. Joi 
Tftu’gai, apo%tat, ttatisfut;c ) 

A renegade is usually regarded with dislike 
and contempt wbetber be renegades in his 
religion, as bj' giving up Chnstiamty for 
>lohammcdanisin, or whether his renegation 
(ren e ga' shun, u.) takes the form of leaving 
one political party for another. The renegade 
who joins the cnemv and fights against his 
own country is c.spccially de.spi.sed, 

Span, rtrfcixdo, p.p. o! ifUfiar to deny one"'^ 
(aitb, from L.L. rci\{c;Caus, from L. rr back 
again, nri iiri* to deny. 

^ renew (rt nu'j'. v.t. To restore to tlic 
original condition ; to make a-; goo<l as 
new ; to make fresh or vigorous ag.ain ; to 
renovate ; to reanim.ate ; to revive ; to 
reinforce ; to replace ; to repeat ; to resume 
after .a pause or rest ; to grant anew. e.i. 
To lH,-coine new again ; to begin again ; to 
grow again. (F. Ti-nmcdfr. laeiiTr, lanimfr, 
/.'■'p -'.vr. accyrj'r df r.oux fis:i : S' r.Tfritiisr 
trr ’icj.svi.avr, trf'pus^cr.) 

In our I'.ous'rs we have to renew the furni- 
tuti’ and c.arjvrts ,as they iHicomo worn. We 
ri-ne-.s our .stteiigth with fool and sleeji. In n 
b.e.tl- .1 gf".i‘'r.d aftt-r receiving reinforcements 
es tr raily reiu '.vs the .attack. NVben we meet 
a p't'" 'll we have not f-'cn for "oni'- time we 
r.i.'.y be r-ii.i to letti-w his accpiaintan.ee. .A 
w.itm, •untiy d.\y after a p'.'rnxi of cold and 
<i itn,;', !c ;'..’v,^ our •■mrits. .\ l.ir.dlord will 


’ or tl'.it c.vtuch rety 

T'or,;' ! r, >>■ 

1 ,'i- fer.cw.abibtT ifv 


Renew. — John Wc*iey*« room nl Uocofn Cofleee. Oxford, renewed 
•nd bexutified by American Methodiit*. 

;h dislike reniform (re' ni form), adj. Kidney- 
es in his shaped. (F. n’tiifonne.) ' , 

intty for Such leaves .a.s t/iose of ground ivy 
megation (iVcpr/n) are described as remform l'>ec.ausc 
f leaving they resemble a kidney in outline. A reniform 
renegade spot near the centre of the wing is common 
ainst his in many night-flying moths. 

L. ffiics kidneys, li. ■fnnii (L. Jonna sh.npe) 
cny oney rennet [i] (ren' C't), n. A substance pre- 
rr back p.arud from the lining of a calf’s stomach. 

ti,n curdle milk. (F. pn'sxtte.) 

i'ockI as ''•’hen rennet is added to milk, the butter 
Ain • to casein separate as curds from the 

a've •' to watery whet'. Junkets and cheese arc made 
o rcsuni'' with the help of rennet. Certain plants, its 
lew V r bid y’s Urdstraw, were formerly used as rennet. 

'aiti • to '’■"tn reay.n; to run : cp. .V.-S. 

rxtsuat: to run. gcrjermii to run togetber. curdle, 
inn.mfr, o.rmiren Sfc run. 
r.ifnmtr 

rennet [g] (ren' t-tj, ti. A n.ame for sever.al 
be furni- kinds of apples, cspcciallv dessert apples, 
oni. \Vc (I'- "‘ifif.'/c.) 

•ep. In a F. rijirr.'.','. rt^r.ate literally little frog, so 
rcemvnts called ftmn the i^pets on tUii rind bke lliosc 
we meet ot the grit-n or tree-frog, p" from U. idua 

time we 

an.ee. .-A renominnlo fre nom' i n.itl. e.f. To nnm- 
coki .and m-ite .again. (1'. tcr.ctr.ir.et.) 
ford will On the di'-adution of a rarli.ament. it is 
rty for a tbu.'.l to renomin.-.te a c.andid.afc for llic 

same cor.s!iii:o.i..y j,,, reprc-ntv'i m 

W ns .a rcr.cwcr the prvviou- parliament. I his renomi- 

p.ib.e of b-.-;ng nation .'rC- ' noiii i n.V ‘ hiin i: ) iil-.- tb.. 

dd mb.t. 'I be original .ru-min.itiun. ha, to be iurute bv .I 

bv the free- ’ • a. o. .i 


■ntv'i ■!! 
renomi- 
iike tile 
lUe bv .1 


'ituvncv. 
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REND 


RENDEZVOUS 


Not ail rencounters take place on the field 
of battle. They are common enough in the 
business world when men struggle for success 
of one kind or another. A traveller may 
rencounter a friend in an out-of-the-way 
part of the globe. Such a rencounter or 
unexpected meeting is a pleasant surprise. 

F. renconlre {n.), rencontrer (v.), from against 
cncontrer to encounter. Syn. : Clash, contest, 
duel, encounter, skirmish. 

rend (rend), v.t. To tear apart or asunder ; 
to split in pieces ; to tear away with violence ; 
figuratively, to shatter, v.i. To become tom 
asunder ; to split ; to twist ; to break, p.i. 
and p-p. rent (rent). (F. dSchirer, hriser, 
arracher ; se dSchirer, se fendre, se ronipre.) 

In olden times it was usual for a penitent 
sinner or a person stricken with grief to rend 
his hair, or to rend his garments. An earth- 
quake rends the ground into deep fissures. 
From 1642-49 England was rent by the 
horrors of civil war. 

We may say that a person’s mind is rent 
by conflicting opinions if he is in doubt as to 
the better of two courses of action. After a 
football match, the supporters of the winning 
team may rend the air with their cheers. 
One who or that which rends or tears is a 
render (rend'er, it.). 

M.E. renden, A.-S. rendan to tear; cp. 
O. Frisian renda to cut, tear, break. ■ Syn. : 
Burst, cleave, lacerate, pull, tear. 

render [i] (ten’' der), n. One 
who or that which rends. See 
under rend. 

render [2] (ren' der), v.t. To 
return ; to pay back ; to restore ; 
to give back; to surrender; to 
show (honour or obedience) ; 
to present ; to reproduce ; to 
translate ; to interpret ; to make ; 
to cover (a wall) with a first 
layer of plaster ; to melt down. 

11. A return ; a payment in 
return ; the first coat of plaster. 

(F. rendre, Uvrer, donner, repri- 
sentcr, traduire, interpriter, faire, 
appliqiier, fondre : recompense, 
erdpi.) 

We seldom use this word to- 
day in its older meaning of return, 
restore, or surrender. To render 
evil for evil is a Biblical phrase 
often quoted ; in church we 
may be told to render thanks for 
the mercies shown to us. To render a strong- 
liold or a fort is a phrase found in literature 
meaning to surrender it to the enemy. 

We render a service to a friend if we help 
him to get on in his .studies or business. 
We render obedience to those set in authority 
over us. Tradesmen u.sually render their 
accounts quarterly. A bill not paid when first 
presented is marked “ Account rendered 
when sent in a second time, and only the 
sum total of the debt is shown, the various 
items being sot out on the first .account. 


At a wedding the organist renders a 
wedding march as the bride and bridegroom 
walk down the nave. Two scholars mayrender 
different interpretations of an obsente passage 
in an old manuscript. Success sometimes 
renders a person unsympathetic to those less 
fortunate. 

Two actors may give different renderings 
fren' derings, it.pl.) of the part of Hamlet, and 
two musicians may disagree over the rendering 
of a Beethoven sonata, A humorous stoty 
about a public man generally has a number 
of different renderings or versions. Scholan 
do not agree on the rendering or translation 
of certain parts of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

When a builder talks of rendering he means 
the putting of a coat of plaster directly on to 
bricks or stones without the use of laths. To 
render-set (v.i.) brick or stone-work is to give 
it two direct coats of plaster. Lard is said to 
be rendered when it has been clarified by 
melting. 

One who renders in any sense is a renderei 
(ren' der er, n.). Anything capable of being 
rendered is renderabie (ren' der abl, aai-). 
Sometimes the meaning of an idiom in one 
language is not renderabie in another. 

F. rendre, L.L. rendere, from L. reddere, from 
red- back, dare to give. SyN. : 
describe, give, inform, restore. Ant, . 
Withhold. 



rendezvous (ran' da voo), 11. A plat 
appointed for the assembling of ° 

resort; an appointment. 

(raw' da vooz). v.i. lo assemble. lO- W 
assemble or bring together. (F. rende- 

scrassembler.sereunir: rasscnwlcr.) 

In olden days when a Scottisli chief tarn u a- 
planning an attack on an enemy lie sent wn '' 
the fiery cross to summon his clansiiicn f 
the rendezvous. A fleet cruising »» 
waters may rendezvous from lime t 



RENOMINATE 


RENDITION 


ai an appointed station. Travellers may 
raalcc a rendezvous or appointment at an 
inn or club. In the seventeenth century the 
coffee-houses of St. James’s were the rendez- 
vous of the Court wits. 

F. render, beUke. assemble, yourselves, 
imperative pi. of rcudre. Syk. ; v. .\ssignation. 
haunt, rc-,ort. trj'st, venue. 

rendition (r’en dish' fin). «. 

Surrcntlcr ; yielding ; translation ; 
interpretation ; execution or per- 
formance. (F. reddition. iraduc- 
iioit, interprhation.) 

NVe seldom speak to-day of 
the rendition of a prisoner or of 
a besieged town, but this use of 
the word is common in history, 
and in old law-books. In the 
United States, and to a lesser 
extent in England, we may speak 
of the rendition of an old text 
or the rendition of a play or a 
musical composition. 

Ob'Olctc F. from rcv.drr to ren- 
der ; c.p, F. teddilien surrender, 
from L. redditio (.ncc. ■Or.-em] from 
tfddtr,’ to give back. 

renegade (ren' d gad), n. A 
de.'ertcr from a cause , an apos- 
tate; a turncoat, t'.j. To become 
a turncoat or renegade. (F. 
rrta'gdf, apo<:tal, traiisfupc .) 

A renegade i.s usually regarded with dislike 
and contempt whether ho renegades in his 
religion, as by giving up Christianity for 
Mohatnmcdanism, or whether his renegation 
(ren e ga' shun, v.) takes the form of leaving 
one political party for anotlicr. The renegade 
who joins tlte encniv and fights against his 
own country is especially dc.spised. 

Span, ito-giu/e, p.p. of tenesar to deny one’s 
fnitii. from L.L. mii'c.ifKJ. from L. ic back 
."ig.ain, vf'irr to <li ny. 

renew (rC ni'i'), v.t. To restore to the 
original condition ; to make ns good as 
new ; to make frosli or vigorous again ; to 
renovate ; to rc.animate ; to revive ; to 
reinforce ; to replace ; to repeat ; to rc.siime 
after a j'.au-e or rest ; to grant anew. e.i. 
To Ix-conv new again : to begin again ; to 
grow ag.iin. (F'. renonrf/rr. rnri'iYr, tnniinrr, 
idp'!-r, accc.tdrT dr : .re tairunir 

ifC rcpgns.rfr.j 

In on: !;ous''S we h.ave to renew the fiimi- 
ture and c.arp^ts as they iKieome worn. \Vc 
rer.iia our stjength with fool and sleep. In a 

b. 'ittf.- .1 r.r'.'.'T.i! after receiving reinforccnient.S 

gciwr.dly renew.s the attack. Wh'-n we nn-ct 
.1 1-011 ■•'.e have no! seen for jonr- time we 

may be to tirnew (us .inquanu.uice. .A 

ware.i. • iii’iiy il.iy after a j'erifsl of coi f and 
<1 iiniy r'-ii’-w-i <ve,: -pints. landlord will 
!i-‘i'div r'.'i'. "w .1 le.a-e on I’top.Ttv for a 

c. '.ii till 1' n.int. 

> ■ . fi j or th.i! V, iacli ren-w ; !-■ .a rer.ewcr 

It" a ';' < .\r.>, thin.; c.-.T-a'd'- of l.-eing 

It :v f r : .-cnew-ab'e r.- 'A ' .'d>! l. The 
y - Ot . . t. f.y the f.'i-..-- 

; ' ,'-r. r--;.-.’: (tc tin' .i !••'! i ti. »T.: 


is very important in the case of business 
premises, since failing a renewal (rd nu' al. 
it.) the goodwill of the business and much 
invested capital may be lost. 

E. re- and new: after L, tevovdre to renew. 
See renovate. Syn. ; Kecover. regenerate, 
rejuvenate, repair, restore 


reniform (re' ni form), nd). Kidney- 
shaped. (F. rdmformc.) 

Sucli leaves ,i,s those of ground ivy 
(idepeta) arc dc.scribcd as reniform Ixtcause 
they resemble a kidney in outline. A reniform 
spot near the centre of the wing is common 
m many night-flying moths. 

I,, relics kidneys, i-;. -/oriii (L. /ormn sliapo;. 

rennet [ij (ren' et), n. A suhstance pre- 
pared from the lining of a calf’s stomach, 
and used to curdle mifk. (F. prdsute.) 

When rennet is added to milk, the butter 
fat and ca.sein separate as curds from the 
watery wdiey. Junkets and cheese are made 
with the help of rennet. Certain plants, as 
lady’-sliedstraw. were formerly u.sed as rennet. 

M.K. renr:. from rcimcr: to nm ; cp. .\.-S. 
riniiar: to run. .ccriiiiitu: to nin togcUirr. curdle. 
Cw. nr.nri; See run. 

rennet [e| (ren* eti, ri. .-V name for several 
kinds of apples, especially dessert apple;;. 
(F. teiv.eltf.) 

F, tatnelir. jeir.ety htcr.allv httls frog, .-.o 
c.a!!ed from tlie sp^jts on the rind Id;e tiio-e 
of thegrecn or trev-frog. F. r.'iinc fromL i li-.i 

•a frog 

ronormnato jrv nom' i nat), v.i. To nom- 

m. ite ."si’.iin. fl'. iti-.cmtuei .) 

On the dissolution of a parliament, it is 
u-ua! to renominate a candida’e for tfje 
tarre cemtituc.ncy that iv; icpr. --.med in 
^ f'-cviou,-' p.arinment. I has reno.mi- 

n. it:on (rC- ' nom i n.V -then, u,!, (ij,- 

original Is.a-- to L>e rr,;>d- bv' a 

nurntyr of t.ejion eb!,- people re-Jdent in (1-e 





RENOUNCE 


- RENT 


renounce (r6 nouns'), v,l. To declare 
against ; to repudiate ; to disown ; ' to 
abandon ; to give up formally ; in law, to 
resign (a right or trust). v.i. To fail to 
follow suit at cards. (F. renoncer A, venier, 
disavouer ; retxoncer.) 

Monks and nuns renounce the world when 
they take their vows. A convert to Christianity 
renounces or repudiates his former beliefs. 
An angry parent may renounce, or disown, 
a ne'er-do-well son. An heir sometimes re- 
nounces his claim to a property in the inter- 
ests of another. In whist, a player is said to 
renounce, when he sacrifices a card of another 
suit, through not being able to follow the lead. 

One who renounces in any sense is a 
renouncer (re nouns' cr, «.), and the act of 
renouncing is renouncement (re nouns' ment 
Jt.). These words are rarely used either in 
writing or conversation. 

F. rcnoitcer, from h. renimtidre to bring back 
a message, revoke, renounce, from rc- back, 
nuntiare to announce. SvN. : Abjure, aposta- 
tize, forswear, reliupuish, repudiate. Ant. ; 
Avow, assert, hold, maintain, vindicate. 



Renovate. — A beltbuoy being renovated before being replaced for 
winter service off the Atlantic coe®l. 

renovate (ren' d vat), v.t. To renew ; to 
restore to soundness or vigour ; to repair. 

(F. renouveler, restattrer.) 

Food renovates our bodily vigour and 
phosphates renovate a used-up soil- An 
economical woman renovates an old dress 
instead of buying a new one. The act of doing 
this, as also the dress in its rejtaired con- 
dition, is a renovation (ren 6 va' shun, «.). 

The one who renovates it is a renovator (ren' 

6 va tor, 1!.). 

L. vcuotiofKS, p.p. of rcitotidi'c to renew, from 
rc- again, novare to make new (uovus). 

renown (rd noun'), n. Fame ; celebrity ; 
high distinction ; reputation, v.l. To make 
famous. (F. cdl^byitd ^ illaslycy ^ 

John Gilpin, the hero of Cowper's ballad, 
was " a citizen of credit and renown." Not 
only men but nations and places may be 
renowned (ni nound', adj.) or celebrated. 


The British are renowned colonizers. Paris 
is renowned for its gaiety and brightness, 
and London may be said to be renowned for 
its wealth and population. 

M.E. renoun, O.F. renon, from renomer to 
render famous, from L. re- again, nSmiiiarc to 
give a name to (L. nomen, gen. nomin-ts, T.nom). 
Syn. ; Credit, distinction, notability, prestige, 
repute. Ant. ; Discredit, disrepute, ignominy, 
obloquy, opprobrium. 

rent [i] (rent). This is the past tense and 
past participle of rend. See rend. 

rent [2] (rent), n. A tear ; a slit ; a clelt ; 
a fissure ; a breach ; figuratively, a rupture 
or schism. (F. d^chirure, iron, fenle, fissure, 
rupture, schisme.) 

A rent in a garment may be made by a nail 
or barbed wire. Rents or fissures in the earth’s 
crust are caused by earthquakes. A rent or 
schism in a Church or political party is a divi- 
sion into two bodies owing to a disagreement. 

From obsolete E. rent, a variant of rend, used 
as n. 

rent [3] (rent), n. A sum of money payable 
periodically for the use of an3rthing, espcciahy 
for buildings or land. v.t. To 
occupy or nse buildings or lands, 
or other property, in return for 
payment; to let for rent ; to 
impose rent on. v.i. To bo 1 ®'- 
hired (for a certain payment.) 
(F. loycr; loner; se loner.) 

A person who does not own 
the house he lives in usually 
rents it from a landlord, to umom 
he pays his rent at certain fixed 
periods. In such circumstances 
the landlord is also said to rent 
the house to his tenant. Houses 
and lands rent high or low 
according to their position, ana 
the nse to which they; may be 
put. The word rented (rent ed. 
adj.) is used in'eombination. \'C 
speak of a house being low- 
rented, high-rented, and so on. 
Farmers and . manufacturers 
sometimes rent their .machinery instead of 
buying it outright. An economist may speak 
of the interest on invested capital as ren . 

Land or buildings which a person occupits 
without paying a rent are rent-free (ad;.). ^ 
rentless (rent' les, adj.). One wlio byes rent- 
free {adv.) may be considered lublg- 
property or machine that can be ' 

fent is rentable (rent' abl. adj.) One who 
rents or hires anything rs ^ renter (rent 
«.). A subscriber to an opera house or tncatrL. 
who usually has the right to occupy a certain 
number of seats, is also so-callcd. 

A person visiting a 

view to renting a house states the renta 
(rent' al, «.) he is prepared to P^y- Kent, 
is also an old name for a register of the rcriG 
due to a l.andlord. To-day, the usual n.mu. 
for 5^01. a list is a rent-rolf (».). The mcouw 
derived from this source is also a rcnt-rol . 
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RENTIER 


REPACK 


The day on which rent is legally due is the 
rent-day {u.}. In England the four quarter- 
days arc the customary rent-days. A rent- 
charge (j!.) is a periodical charge resera-ed by 
deed to one who is not the actual owner of 
1 he property. 

The great shortage of houses caused by the 
\Vorld War compelled many countries to 
impose Tent restriction (n.) on tlie owners 
of properties. The laws passed limited 
the extent to which rents could be mised. 
and prevented a tenant from being turned 
out unles-i other .accommodation was found 
for him. 


made a vert’ great renunciation towards the 
end of his life, for he abdicated in favour of 
his son and his brother. The renunciant (re 
nun' shi ant, «.), :is befitted his renunciant 
(adj.) attitude, retired to a little house 
attached toamonastciy, but his renunciative 
(re nfin' shi a tiv, adj.) or renunciatory (re 
niin' sill a. to ri, adj.) act did not prevent him 
from advising his son upon matters of state. 

L. icKtii'.lialiu (acc -vn-cm) ; cp. F. ter.cv.ctn- 
lion. SfC renotmcc. Syx. : .-Abjuration, denial, 
disclaimer, recantation, rejection. 

reo-. This is another form of the prefix 
rheo-. See rheo-. 


M.Ii and F. rente, from Ual. and I,.L. iciiitila. 
for rcdiiiia [peciinia) money given hack, paid 
iVe render. Svx. : v. Farm, hire, lease. let. 

rentier (ran tya), ii. .\ person with a 
fixed income from investments. (F. rentier.) 

Kentier is a I'rciich word meaning one 
whose income is derived from intcrc.st on 
capital. Anyone who docs not work for his 
living but livc.s on the income derived from 
stocks and shares or from property may be 
so-called. Ills income is relcrrcd to as rente 
(niiit, 71.). 

F.. from rente interest. See rent ( 3 ). 
renurriber (re nCiiii' Ixir), v.l. To number 
afresh. (F. rminn'rotfr.) 

To renumber houses in a street is to give 
them frc.sh numbers. In many old streets, 
renumbering (rC- nfim' b-.T ing. n.) has taken 
place, in order to have odd numbers on one 
side and even numbers on the other. 


reoccupy (rd ok' u pi), v.t. To occupy 
again. (F. recccupcr.) 

Most birds build new nests every year, 
but a few rcoccupy old ones. The reoccu- 
pation (re ok u pa' shun, 7;.) of a town or 
district by an army is its return to it. 

To reopen (re 0' pen, v.t.) a subject is to 
begin to discuss it again. Many flowers close 
at night and reopen (r.i.), that is, expand 
afresh, in the morning. After the restoration 
of Charles 11 in 1660 , it was thought nece.ssaiy 
for the bishops to rcordain (re or dan', v.t.) 
those clergy ordained during the Common- 
wealth by presbyte'-s. By reordination (re Or 
di na' shun, 71.), that is. a second ordination, 
the defects of the first were thouglit to be 
removed. 

'J'o reorder (rO or' der, v.t.) disarranged 
tliiiig.s is to put them in order again ; to 
reorder an article is to order it a second time 



K«nunet«tfon. — Monk* {n the tardrn of thrir cloUtcr la SicHr, their 
of inter«o«r*ff with tho eater werfd Kavlat 
been e«t»bli»hed. 


or to order a duplicate of it. 

When troops have been routed, 
it is ncce.ssary to reorganize (re 
Or' giin iz, f.t.) them, that is, to 
organize them afresh. The re- 
organizer (re or' gan iz Or, ii.) is 
the officer who carries out the 
reorganization (rO or gan i za' 
shun, 71.), that is, the process of 
reorganizing. Tennyson sjx-.aks 
of life reorient (rO or' i Onl, ad/.), 
or rising again, out of dust. 

rep (rep), 71. A fabric with a 
rihbed or corded surface, adj. 
Having a ribbed surface. Another 
form is repp (rep). (F. reps: de 
reps.) 

The ribs of rep run acros.s the- 
width of the material, whether 
of the narrow silk rep used for 
dress and vestments, or the wider 


rcnuncifition in- m'lu si .'i' shuni. 7:. The 
ad o! n nouneing : the giving uji of somc- 
tl'.ing ; rvj-.’.'ii.ition ; si-U-drui.il , seU-sacniice; 
a i!(v«i;a nt exj'rC' -ing such .an act. (F. 

All ir S'. V.o vltw-s ri'il v. isti tv> rv.ectz.-.i to a 
SitF' or pros'crt'.' in.iy '■i-.;n .1 rcruir.ci.-itir-a to 
tl.i • s et. .A p ent'-Ang a reiigmus rrder 
m.'.V.. ■ rt '.'.uru'i.itii'n ef hi'- uerMiy go. "Is. 

I- l-imp'-itr ii sr a ■; (I.sej-yzi, v,i;o 
tl;-- n'.o-t p.r.ieriiii m'.-n.'ttcb. ef Isis time. 


woollen rep ii'crl for curtains and 
iil'holstery. .\ paper siinilarlv ribbed is 
c.ilieil rep or repped (rept, ne!j.) pnper. 

1 '. ref-r. 

ropneify (rO p.'ts' i fV), n,/. To p.acifv 
again. (F. o/.ijvr de nonvean.) 

On m.any occ.-i-ions in history it lias laien 
nis;e-';iry to repacify a conquered nation 
that lias broken out into reixdlion. When 
the contents of our trunk.s Isavo h-.-jn 
exainiiieri at a customs hon.v.- we have to 
repaid: frC i'.'d;', v.t.) them, th.at is. pack tivm 


■» ,e. 




REPACKER 


REPARABLE 


again. The owner in this case is the repacker 
(re pak'er, K.) — one who repacks. ' 

The -Roman Emperor Julian (331^363), 
called the Apostate, attempted to repaganize 
(re pa' gan 5 z, v.t.) the Christian empire, that 
is, make it turn pagan again. He placed 
many obstacles in the way of those who 
would not repaganize {v.i.), that, is, return 
to the former pagan belief. 

We have to repaint (re pant', v.t.), that is, 
give fresh coats of paint to, outside woodwork 
every few years to keep it in good condition. 

repair [i] (r6 par'), v.i. To go ; to make 
one’s way ; to resort, n. The place to which 
one repairs or resorts ; a haunt. (F. se rendre, 
frequenter ; sejour, repaire.) 

This old-fashioned word is seldom used 
except with reference to the events of bygone 
days. Lord Macaulay, in his history, tells how 
the flight of James II in 1688 left the nobles 
free to repair to William of Orange. In the 
days when Bath was a centre of fashion the 
beaux and belles used to repair each night 
to the pump-room to dance and gamble. 

M.E. repairen, O.F. repairer, from L. repalridrc 
to return to one's country, from re- back, 
palria native country. Sy.v. : v. Go, hie, resort. 



Repair. — A Canadian mother repairios her boy's 
knickerbockers, which have become rather the 
worse for wear. 


repair [2] (re par'), v.i. To restore to a 
sound condition ; to make good the damages 
of ; to renovate ; to mend ; to make amends 
for ; to remedy, n. Restoration to a sound 
condition ; the act of repairing ; relative 
condition as regards need of restoration. (F. 
riparer, restaurer : reparation.) 

A cobbler repairs worn boots and shoes 
by fixing new soles and heels. Careful people 
repair or mend their clothes before they 
become too much worn. A landlord often 
complains that he gets no profit from the 


, rents of his houses because of the repairs 
that have to be done. 

, Medicine and fresh air help us to repair 
our strength after an illness. If a beautiful 
picture is destroyed or stolen nothing can 
repair the loss. Most people do- their best 
to repair a wrong they have committed 
unthinkingly. 

If clothing, furniture, or houses need 
repairing it is best to employ skilled repairers 
(re par' erz, 71.pl.) to do the work. Articles 
of clothing if not mended regularly sometimes 
become so worn as not to be repairable (re 
par' abl, adj.). The word repairable, mean- 
ing capable of being repaired, is usually 
applied to material things, reparable being 
more commonly used of wrongs or injuries. 

Houses should be kept in repair, that is, 
in good repair or sound condition. WhM 
owners allow houses to remain in bad repair, 
or so out of repair that they are unhealthy, 
the local authorities can force them either 
to put them in good condition or pull them 
down. 

O.F. reparer, from L. reparare to get again, 
renew, from re- again, parSre to prepare, Sv.v. ; 
V. Mend, rectify, redress, remedy, restore. 
Ant, ; v. Damage, destroy, harm, mar, spoil. 

repand (re pand')^ adj. Having a wavy, 
uneven or sinuous margin. (F. godrowe, aiix 
bords endn/^s.) . 

The bright-green hart’s-tongue fern has 
wavy-margined leaves which may be described 
as repand. Repando- is a form of this word 
used in combination. When we say that a 
leaf is repando-dentate (r6 pan' do den' tat. 
adj.), we mean that it is both wavy and 
dentate, or toothed. 

L. repandiis bent backivards, from re- back, 
pa 7 tdus bent, crooked. 

repaper (re pa' pdr), v.t. To paper (wails, 
etc.) again. (F. retcipisser. renouveler Us 
tesitures del) 

In course of time the papered walls of our 
rooms become so faded and shabby that it is 
necessary to repaper them. 

reparaile (rep' ar abl), adj. Capable of 
being repaired or made good. (F. reparable.) 

Damage or loss which can be repaired or 
made good is reparable. A highway which a 
responsible authority is bound to make good 
is said to be reparable by that authority'. 
Certain necessary repairs to a house fall to 
the owner, whose responsibility it is to attend 
to them ; other damage may he reparable by 
the tenant. . . 

The act of making repairs, or of giving 
satisfaction for wrong done, is reparation 
.(rep a ra' shun, «.). The use of the word in 
the material sense is now rare. Reparation 
for an injury may be made by an apology, or 
by a pay'ment in money or kind as com- 
pensation. When the Ireaty of Versadli-'-s' 
was drawn up in 1919 after the World p ar 
it contained clauses stating what reparations 
or compensation should be made by 
Germany to the countries she had invaded. 



REPARTEE 


REPEAT 


Tlic reparative (rep' iir a tiv ; re par' a 
tiv, adj,) qualities of an animal or plant 
enable it to repair injurj' which it has 
suffered. 

O.F., from b. rcpc’rrihih$. See repair. Sv;:. : 
Uep.airable. remediable. As'T. : Irropar.ablc. 

repartee (rep ar te'), n. A ready, smart, 
or witty reply ; such replies collectively ; skill 
in such replic-s. (F. reparltc. riposte, re'phquc.) 

Repartee has been described as “ the vcr\- 
soul of conversation.” and. certainly, con- 
versation i.s rendered more enjoyable by the 
e.Kchangc of good-humoured repartee. Never- 
theless. rep.artec is often malicious or ill- 
natured. 

I', npartie, fern, of rc/mWi.pp. of reparttr to 
rf. -divide, give back thrust for thru.st, from I-. 
SI' again, and parllie to si p.ar.ato. divide. 

repartition (rep ar tish' lin ; re par tish' 
lin), Ji. .\ fresh dis- . , . 

tribution or dividing j . ' ' 

up. (F. repnriilton.) 

In 1772 Poland was - 

jiartilioned among . ~ , 

Russia. Prussia, and 
.\ustria. Repartitions .- 

were made in 1703 and • ■ .y.' 

repass (rO pas'), v.t. »V, k;,' 


Soldiers held captive in a foreign land as 
prisoners of war are repatriated at the con- 
clusion of hostilities. It h.as been a common 
form of punishment to expatriate political 
offenders, or expel them from their native 
land, the repatriation (re pa tri ii' shun, li.) of 
such exiles sometimes being permitted after 
a certain period. In its intransitive sense the 
verb is seldom used. 

See repair (i], 

repay (re prO, v.t. To pay back ; to re- 
fund ; to rcimbur.se ; to make compensation 
for; to requite ; to retaliate, v.i. To make a 
repayment ; to make a return or recompense, 
p.t. and p.p. repaid (re pud'). (F. pnyer, 
temhourser, rendre ; re'compeiiscr.) 

\Vc repay a lo.an, or repay the person from 
whom wc borrowed the sum. Some acts of 
kindne.ss are not repayable (re pa' abl, adj.) 

.in nionej-, and there 

can be no adequate 
repayment (re pa' 
mOnt, 11.) of a deed 
,, like the rescue of Eomc- 

. ' one from dire peril or 

■ from death. 

W'e repay a visit by 
paying one in return ; 
1 ... a blow is repaid by 


to repass, or recross, '■ ! 'f'll repay 

the river Bercsina in • ' i. r- tcj I.ord. 

their relrc.at from • ^ — -v>J . Svx. : 1 

Moscow in 1S12, they ■ '• if ■ "" -- rtfuml. rci 


repay, saith the 


siilfered terrible losse.s. ' 

iis the Russi.an forces ,. -.1", t i 
stienuouslj' opposed ..e."' 
the cltorts made by . . i','- 

tb.i it enemies to repa'-s j/ . _ 

lliV river or t<? trJlVcrsC Rtcrntt.- Tlic Cerm»nt n 

it in tb.e reverse direc- » pontoon briduc .fu 

,, , , .. -• M*mf« Julj 

tioii. It h;vs l>con v5ti- 

mated that tiv rcp.ass.ap.e (re pas' hj, Ji.) cost 
Napoleon more than fift\‘ tiious,and men. 

rejra-st (re- jiast'j, r;. .% me.il or fea'-t ; the 
f'ssi ;uipp!'-e i for or consumed at this ; the 
act of t.iking finfl. f.i. To fevl. or fe.a-st 
fiip-'-nl. (F. tejas, i:.':iirit!ire, <i.’ir::ei:t.il:ci: ; 
!•: iiTi'f. se r/.M.Vr.) 

I lie iiiingt;.' Katliarina in Sh.ake^jvarc's 


'■ 'l.iining ot tlie 

Shrew 

1 

> 

J. 

> 

1 piithis.- i;.) a 

I'A i:- t 

ir.o r< t**"*"** i 

1 r.iTf r.-'* Veil A 

1. ' . It 1 

V' Vs >r:'.u ('v>5. 

Tl.- p vt tlr.f, 


.s of our who goe.s 

iit t von iiii 

f.s 

. tosw<". t rep.tst and 

calm rvv* 


ir.e.il m.iv be called a 


I> r., i: v. I.b.fs; 1 I-I. 
!' ; !*r. . i.;. Ss 

rep.ntri.ato irc p.’.' tn 

|i, o--’*, ti-.tr V. t .li 

!■ .tiM f- ■■.if.trv ' if', r.:' 


umptuous one. 

r.’lst.' rv-.d?' 
io re- tore 
return tr* ore's 
f ; S' i.;p.;ir:er.) 


■'1,. o -vM . Sy.x. : Kccompcnse, 

rtfund. reimburse, re- 
(juite. 

repeal (ni pel'), v.t. 
To revoke ; to annul; 
- .to rescind, n. Abro- 

. .gation ; rcvoc-ation ; 

Rcnmif.- Tbc Cormnnt renatitne tSe rirer by mpana annulment ; thc aCt 
of a pontoon briditc after Ibr accond battle of tbe rj rr.r./,nl.nrT r.' 

.Marnr, JoIt 2i.t. IBJS. oi repealing, [l.rt- 

voquer, av.niiler, 

(re pas'hj.j:.) cost nhtoyatiov., rivccnliritt, av.iiidntion.) 

;\ law is rejscak'l by the enactment of 
thc another ivhich revolics the first and makes it 
thc of no c-ficct. .Ml human laws are repcalablc 
a-st (re pel' fibl. adj.). .Many of the Irish were 
't: ; oppio'-ed to the legislative union of Great 
Britain anti Ireland, brought into being by 
c's the Act of Union in iSoi, .and many cfiorts 
Were rnailc to .secure it.s repeal. An 
advcyg.ite 'd repc.i! w.as c.allcd a repcalist (re 
p-ir ist. fi.) or a repealer (re pGl'er, i;.). In a 
general seme anyone who reptcals is a repealer. 
O.r. lapt'.er to call back, fmm re- back, 
da tif 't'r tci call, ajipeal. apprttjre. Itepe it is 

s'. thus typiiv.-.t, ni rs.rl 7 -a/, ti'cnppi.al. Fa'X. 1 r, 

am .tiiaui. rciciiitl. :s‘*.a'kc. i:. .Meog.Mioa, levoca- 


repoat (rt; p't'j. 
.~-g.-.in ; to rciter.ate ; 
to terr'vluc'; ; to 


t . 1 . To do. or make, 
in recite ; to reki’.arso ; 
imitate, i.j. To do 




REPEL 


REPENT 

anything over, again ; to happen again ; to ■ A dog repels a burglar in the sense that it 

recur. «. A repetition; that which is re- ■ compels him to retire, or offers an obstacle to 

peated ; in niusic, a passage which is to be his entrance. Similar poles of magnets repel, 

repeated or the sign pointing out'this. (P. while unlike poles attract each other. Tlie 

repcler, redtre, riitdrer, reciter, rdpelet. re- quality of repelling, called repellence (re pci' 

produire, imiter; revenir ; ripStition; renvoi.) ' ens, n.) or repellency (re pel' en si, «.), is 

A poem is learned by heart by repeating shown by water and oil, which will not mi.x 
it a number of times, and it is often necessaiy together. A repellent (re pel' ent, odj.) sight 
to repeat movements until we are skilful in is one that causes disgust or repugnance, 
making them. Acts which are repeafedly and so affects one repellently (re pel' ent fi, 
(re pet' ed li, ada.) performed become easy, and adv.): ■ ■ ■ - ■ , 

almost automatic. Quinine is a repeUer (re pel' er, «.) of 

There is a proverb that " he who repeats fever, and the eucalyptus tree is planted in 
a matter separates friends,” the repeater malarial districts because of its property of 
(re pet' Cr, 11.) in this case being a tale-bearer. repelling the mosquito - which conveys 
When matters are-told in confidence they are malaria. 

not properly repeatable (re pet' abl, adj.) ; . prom L. repcllere, from rc- back, pellcre fo 

m another sense, vile language is not repeat- drive. Syn. Oppose, refuse, reject, resist, 
able or fit to be repeated. When we repeat Ant. : Attract, fascinate, 
ourselves we say or do something 
we have already said or done. 

That which is repeated is 
sometimes called a repeat, as 
when a store-keeper is asked to 
send a repeat of a former order. 

In music a passage which has to 
be played a second time is called 
a repeat. 

There are several other re- 
peaters besides those who repeat 
words. A watch or clock that 
repeats, or strikes over again, 
the last hour or quarter is 
called a repeater ; it derives its 
impulse from the uncoiling of a 
spring which is coiled up by the 
act of pressing a knob or pulling 
a string. Unless one does this 
the instrument will not repeat. 

In arithmetic a recurring decimal 
was formerly called a repeater. 

A semaphore signal, used on 
railways, which reproduces the 
movements of another is called a 
repeater. 

A repeating rifle (n.) is one which contains repent [ij (re pent'), v.i. To feel jjam, 
a magazine in which a number of cartridges sorrow, or regret for something one has clone 
are placed, and which can therefore be fired or left undone ; to experience or manifest 
a number of times without reloading, such feeling coupled with a desire for amend- 
Astronomers use a repeating circle («.), an ment ; to be contrite ; to be penitent ; to 
instrument containing a reflecting mirror, be sorry, v.t. To regret ; to feel remorse or 
used for measuring angular distances of contrition for ; to affect with penitence or 
heavenly bodies. In America, a man who regret. [F.repentir.) 

tries to vote twice in the same election is The prodigal son (Luke xv) repented uis 
called a repeater. misdeeds, and was so far repentant (re pent 

O.F. repeter, from L. repetere, from re- again, ant, adj.) that he determined to return to Ins 
pelcrc to seek, make for, attack. Syn. ; Imitate, father and ask forgiveness. True repentance 
recapitulate, recite, recur. (r 6 pent' ans. n.) implies not only' sorrow and 

repel (re pel'), v.i. To drive back; to regret, or remorse, but also a desire and 
repulse ; to ward off ; to refuse to mix with ; purpose to do better in future, 
to be antagonistic to ;■ to affect with a-version To act repentantly (re pent' lint li, adv.) or 
or repugnance, (F. repousser, rebutcr, cont- repentingly (re pent' ing li, adv.), tlicrefoie, 
battre, rdsister cl, repicgner cl.) the repeater {rc pcnt'ir, n.) mu.st be prcpaiwl 

A hostile attack is repelled when it is to turn from his sin and avoid ev'il in future, 

warded off and the enemy is obliged to seek In a loose way we talk of repenting or 
safety in retreat. The martello towers on regretting an act, as, for instance, tnc waste- 
the southern coast of England were built to fill spending of money, or the giving o! 
repel an expected invasion by Napoleon, . charity' to one who afterwards j)ro\ c-, 
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Repel. — Brilieh troops repeHine the GermaQs el the bridKC-head of 
the canal al tbc Cb&tcaii of Noyrllpt, near Cambrai, danae toe 
World War (1914.18)* 


BEPENT 


REPETITION 


unwortliy of it. Tl)c old-fasliioncd phrases, " I 
repent me," or " it repents me " — now 
Fcidom used — mean that tlic speaker feels 
regret or penitence. 

F. rcper.tir. from L. re- {sec re-) and poenttcre 
to can'C to repent. See penitent. Sv;;. : 
Grieve, rceret. 


W- ■■ 






Repent. — **Tbc PfOtdJtal Son.** from Ihe patntinc hy J. M. 
The prodlsal rcpcntt, and decidet to return to hi* 


plays, etc., with which they are so familiar 
tliat they arc ready at any time to sing or 
perform them. There are blind organists 
who have acquired an immense repertoire liy 
learning many musical compositions by heart. 

A repertoire or repertory' company has a 
number of stock plays which it performs, 
in contrast to the usual plan 
by which a single play is given 
r i ; .1 for a period of months or even 
• ■ y a year Or more — as long in fact 

• - • '4iS ^ '*■ ‘^°"tinues to draw a good 

audience. 

■ -,’1 F.. from b. icperiOrxwn, Irom 

'■ •; I reperire to find again, from re- 

. ") again, pnrrrf (O.L. parfrr) to bring 

forth, produce. 

repertory (rep' er to n), u. 
) A place where things are so dis- 

. posed as to be easily found; 

‘ '.'-‘I a storehouse, or collection ; a 

' ’ _i treasurj", or magazine; a re- 

' pository ; a repertoire. (F. 

X ] ripertoirePf 

The writings oi Homer have 
been described as a repertory 
of tbe theology, phi!o.sophy, 
hi,stoiy of the ages before 
“ his times. 


SwAn. R.A. 

father. 


repent [2] (te' pent), adj. Creeping ; 
growing along the ground. (F. rawpcuU.S 

This is a word used cliielly of plants. Those 
with stems which grow along tlie ground just 
above or below the surface, giving ofi roots 
at intervals, arc said to bo repent, 

I., uprv.s (acc. -fH.'-cm). jires. p. of tepere to 
crcfji. Sec reptile. 

ropcoplo (re pe' pi), v.t. To people again 
or anew. (F. lepcuplcr.) 

Detcribing the Flood, a poet makes Noah 
tiecl.arc tiial " the cniptieti earth . . . must 
l>c rcpeoplcd with the race of men.” 

SvN. : Hfiiopul.ate. 

repercussion (re per ktisli' fin), »i. 
Recoil ; the act of driving or forcing back ; 
echo ; rcvcrl>cration ; in music, the frequent 
rcjv.rtition of some subject, note, chord, or 
passage. (F. ri'perc\xsi\>>','.. rcv.xox. tcho. 
reprise.) 

Ill many kinds of repercussion there is a 
uriving fi.ick of a moving htely or mas.s by 
another iijvon which it strikes. Felloes .are 
«luo to the action of some repercussive (re pir 
kfis' i\\ndi.) surf.ace. which rc!lcct.= tlie sound- 
v..ives striking tij'on it. 

F'lgr.rrii vely, an iwont may be s.aid to have 
.1 tej'-.-reu'- -ive cficcl. Tile rej>ercusstoii 
of a :K>Iit.ie..d defe-it in one l<,v;a1iiy may !»• 
o'.-ervi-l in otl'.er districts, wla-re aFo tlie 
ji.-.rtv catuhd.ite mes.*.;'- with a b-id reception 

.l! ti-.'- jrdl. 

repertoire (rep' cr tw.ari. u. ftock 
of Jf.nsita! jnece'.. dramas, etc., wbieh a 


A repertory theatre (ii.) is one with a 
repertoire, the company being ready at any 
time to perform one or other of a number of 
jilays isath which tlic actors arc familiar. 

See repertoire 

reporuso (rC- pfi rooz'), v.t. To pcnise or 
read over again. (F. rdirc, parcottrir de 
votivran.) 

It may be necessary to reperuse a legal 
document in order to understand its tenor. 
A really good book will stand repcrusal (rC- pe 
rooz' al, or, re-reading. 

Sv?;. : Uc-rc.ad. 

repotend (rep e tend'), ;i. The part of a 
decimal fmetion which keeps recurring ; a 
word or phrase whicli recurs; a refrain. 
(F. pc'rtode.) 

In a decimal such as -130278278 the 

278 is the repetend. and The quantity would 
be written -130278, a dot over the first and 
last figure of the repetend showing its extent. 

In the Canticle of the Prayer IJook called 
the Bencdicilc. the v,-ords " Prai.'c Him, an'l 
magnify Him for ever," are a rcjietciid, 
repeated after nearly every verse. 

I., ff/f.'j-e.firc, gcnuultvc of repdere to repeat. 
Sec lcpr.it. 

repetition (rep fi tish' fin). ,1. The act of 
relating, or doing soine-thing ag.ain ; th.at 
which i-> rej^.ated : act of rejxrating from 
tncniorv- ; a piece to l>e committed to memory ; 
rccit.ition ; a replica, or rcjirodu-elion ; ti;e 
ability of a rnu-ical instrument to repent ;i 


c'lmj'-my or p.-ron i- n-.-id;.- to {'vifurm. 
Aj-.c-.l'-r •gv-llii'.g it repertoire (r.'i r.ir t'.vari. 
Cl-'. 'ir.'.l 

’I' T" i .*1 

o 5 » r:-. i r.v.ir.K-; of '.-i:-. ; tv- -it.’.tu.-.v:. 


note qtiicklv, (F. r/pAitiui:, rcxtT.ilior., 
reprise, reel!. fCdU. rA'i/a.'ic;:, r/p’i'f.te , 
irpr.- {itetiet;.) 

P'-t,-<.i!‘e words and thoughts often have to 
le re7-..iie-l a r.umVer oi times to fix tV.em 




REPIECE 


TffiPLENISH 


firmly in the mind, repetition' has been called 
the father and mother of memory, and, 
similarly, repetition of action or movements 
is necessary before skill and quickness can be 
acquired. 

The piano and other stringed instruments 
are capable of repetition, in the sense that 
given note or chords can be rapidly repeated 
so as to yield a sustained note or effect. A 
considerable amount of music is repetitive 
(re pet' i tiv, adj.) or repetitional (rep e tish 
lin al, adj.) in character, certain passages, 
words, or phrases recurring again and again. 

The song of birds is repetitiooary (rep e tish' 
tin a ri, adj.), or repetitious (rep e tish' lis, 
adj.), the same gamut of notes being uttered 
repetitiously (rep e tish' lis li. nda.) in much 
the same sequence again and again. Yet 
- this repetitiousness (rep e tish' tis nes, «.), or 
repetitiveness (r6 pet' i tiv nes, n.) does not 
detract from its charm, and the twirls, trills, 
and cadences are generally sufficiently varied 
to redeem the song from monotony. 

F.. from L. repeiUio (acc. -6n-rm). See repeat. 
SvN. ; Recital, recitation, repeat. 

repiece (re pes'), v.l. To piece together 
again. (F. rapi^cer, rasseinblet'.) 


To make a jig-saw puzzle a picture 
mounted on thin wood is cut up into an 
intricate pattern of pieces, and the puzzle 
consists in correctly arranging these, or 
repiecing the picture. The larger the picture 
and the greater the number of pieces into 
which it is cut, the more difficult is it to 
repiece. 

Sy.v. : Reassemble, rejoin, 
repine (rfe pin'), v.i. To be fretful, or 
discontented; to murmur; to complain. 
(F. s'ajjligcr, se decourager, geiiidre.) 

There are fretful, discontented people in 
all walks of life, who repine, or murmur, at 
their lot. They grumble or speak repiningly 
(re pin' ing !i, adv.\, as did the discontented 
Israelites in the wilderness, when they_ re- 
membered the flesh-pots of Egypt, A repiner 
(re pin'Cr, it.) may hav'C himself to blame for 


much of the trouble or misfortune against 
which he repines. • •• 

' Syn. ; Complain, fret, grumble, murmur. 

repique (repek'), ii. The making of thirty 
points on a hand at piquet by cards alone, 
before beginning to play. - v.t. To make a 
repique against (an opponent), v.i. To score 
a repique. (F. repic; faire repic.) 

The maker of a repique adds sixty points 
to his score. 

F. repic, from re- back, and pique scoring 
of thirty points. 

replace (re plas'), v.t. To restore to a 
former- place ; to put back in place ; to take 
the place of ; to succeed ; to be a substitute 
for ; to fill the place of ; to supersede or 
displace. (F. replacer, restiliier, rcmplacer.) 

Many things are replaceable (re plas' abl, 
adj.), or capable of being replaced, but others 
are not, and replacement (re plas' ment, it.) 
varies in nature. A telephone receiver must 
be replaced on its support after use. A bool: 
may be replaced in the e.vact spot -on the 
shelf whence it was taken. A lost book 
can sometimes be replaced by the bookseller, 
who supplies another copy as a substitute; 
it may be a different edition, so mV not he 
, I exactly like the copy it takes 
the place of ' or replaces, Avery 
rare book, however, is not thus 
replaceable, 

A man may be replaced, or 
placed again, in a position from 
which he has been temporarily 
removed, and an unsatisfacto^ 
workman may be replaced or 
superseded by one more efficient. 

The replacement of a railway 
car may mean its withdrawal 
from service and the substitution 
of another in its place. To re- 
place a wagon on the lines when 
it has been derailed use may he 
made of a car-replaccr, or re- 
placing switch («.), which consists 
of a pair of iron plates hinged 
to shoes which fit over the rails, 
and so enable the derailed wagon 
to remount the rails, 

Syn. ; Displace, restore, substitute, succeed, 
supersede. 

replant (re plant'), v.t. To plant again ; 
to set again udth plants. (F. replanlcr.) 

Great care is needed in replanting shrubs, 
etc., if they are to thrive. JCitclioii gardens 
have to be replanted every year with most 
kinds of vegetables. But orchards seldom 
need replantation (re plan ta' .slitin, it.), 
which is the act or the process of re- 
planting. 

In law, a replcader (r6 pled' er, it.) is a 
second course of pleadings, or the right of 
p.’cading a case again. 

replenish (re picn' ish), v.t. To fill up 
again ; to put in a new supply ; to stock 
abundantly. (F. rcmplir, rtfapprovisioniicr.] 
Shopkeepers have from time to time to 
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REPLETE 


REPLY 


replenish their stocks, the need for a trequent 
replenishment (rt plen' ish ment, n.) treing 
a sign of good trade. At home it is nccessar\’ 
to replenish the larder. During a long run 
the tank of a motor-car has to be rc{)lcnishcd 
with petrol ; in this task the rcplenisher (re 
plen' ish tr, it.) has little difTiculty. since 
f;arage.s and petrol pumps are established at 
frequent intervals along all the main roads 

O.F. repleiitssani 

(whence E. -tj/i), pres I ' ■ . , . r . ' 

p. of trplcnir to fill ’ 

.ag.ain. from re- .again, 

assumed E.L plcnire ' , p . 

to fill, from L. plcinis L._-i - I'i,' '• t 

mil. Syn. •• Kcfill, re- ,i 5 ' . • 

stock Ant.’ Deplete ff' e p - 

replete tre plot), .-iJ.- I rt. 

(idj. Completely tilled 
full ; well supplied 

or stocked (with) ; .'f,; ' , - \ ’a;.': ' 

gorged ; sated. (F. ' 

rempti.pkiu, rassasic.) j '' 

A home replete with ' 

all modern convem y*- 
cnees is greatly to lx; : • .*& '.-■‘'AV 

desired; and a comedy 

replete or .abounding .. ie 

with wit and mirth is • •••■ - 

very enjoyable. But ; 

to eat and drink to S» , ' - .. t- l f . 'L'r 

repletion (rO pie' slliin. Rcpieni.h.-An iocidert 

It ^ llint TQ to JiTitl i^nd fotfcT* A ipur in tr 
J umi IS. cat ana 

(InnK more than we 

need, i.s to place oneself on a level with nnini.iLs 
and savages, that gorge themsclvcA with 
food until iepicte or sated. 

O.F. leple!. fein replete, ironi 1 .. teptiiu’-. p.p- 
ol replete to fill .again, up Sv:;. : Filled, (uli 
,\NT. 1 Depleted, empty 

replevin (re plev' in), ii. The rexovety- 
or restor.ition ol goods whicli have liccn 
leijc-d under a distrcs.s warr.int ; the writ 


who produced the original. In a sense, a 
replica is an original work of art, whereas 
a copy may be a mere mechanical reproduc- 
tion. Kcvcrthcless. the term replica is loosely- 
used for any exact copy, however produced. 
Ital. See reply. Sy.n. ; Copy, duplicate, 
replicate (rep' li Icat, and adj. • rep' 
li kat. V.). it. In music, a tone repeated at a 
higher or lower pitch v.t. To fold back ; to 

make a replica of. 

\ p? adj Folded b.-ick on 

it (P.ripUqm; 

t: (v Ti* : i rcplicr, Jatre ituc 

A- * I A replicate is more 

■ ' usually called the 
> A.vSSjA-KA i octave, or double 
octave of a note. In 
, -'v ^ botany a part of a leaf 

folded back noon itself 






Rcplentih.— An incMcrt In ihc dayt of Border feud 
und forny. A ipur in the dith warm the Seotliih 
chief that the Urder mu«t he rcpieniihed. 


tion, or, in mu5?ic, a 

the dayt of Border feud rCplicatC. 

, O.F from L.rrphr<7(f5 
(.ICC. -(5)i-f»!). Sff reply, 
roplior (rt plF tr). For this word <ce 
under reply. 

rcplum' (rep' ium), », In botany, the 
centr.ai process left in a dehiscent sced-vesso! 
.after it ha.s opened and the v.alves have 
fallen, pi. rcpla (rep' l,ij. 

The rephim is to be .seen in the broad pod- 
like fruit of the shepherd’s purse, and the 
seed-vessel of the wallllower. The ovules 


granting this . an action to decide the legality 
<>f Mich a .'ci'iire. (F. inniitlei ee. 

A person whose gcwls have been distr.aincd 
m.TV recover po^seSMon of them hv a writ of 
repUnin granted by a court He fi.as to give 
K-enritv tu Mibmit the legality of the scirnrc 
to a court of law. on the understanding that 
the giro, Is sli.ill K- surrendered again if the 
court so orders 

Une who thus recovers p(i-s.-;.5jon ol gocxls 
is Slid to replevy (re plev' i. :•.{.} them. A 
replevy (a.) i.s the s.iinc as a replevin. The 
.act of lejiievying. tlie writ by the authority of 
vliich the gisods .ate recovered, and the. 
M’b- •.■lU'.en*. legal action to decide the matter 
ate r-icli e.rlli'il a re;''rvin. 

O.F. r--;' ::., hot’.'* ».'♦ /';/*: :r tf» w.trrAr.i 

\ t I'. tn.l. S'f 

i-cpUca (rep- h lad, i:. A work of art 
III, ale in e.xacl liken-.-.s of another, bv the 
• li, d. artist • .an exact copv ; a f.TC5iniiIe 
iV. e.j:;;u'.} 

strittiv -T rep'.ic.T. as o! a picture cr a piece 
•c •.-•dpture. ditiers frotn a'copv in that tlic 
! . P..-VV ' triiy made by the artist 


arc attached to a central portion of tlie vessel 
called the placenta, being covered and 
protected during growth and ripening by 
the valves, tvhich dehisce or split away 
when the fruit is mature. 

1- doorca's ((mme m which a door is fitted). 

roplungo (re plilnj'), v.t. To plunge (a 
jterson or thing) again, f.i. To make another 
plunge. [P. tephttper ; se replorger.) 

In the process of tempering steed tools 
they are first raised to red heat and cooled 
at once by plunging in water. Tiiis is the 
hardening process. N'c.xt the tools arc re- 
fieatcd and allowed to cool until the bright 
surface shows a certain gradation of colour, 
accnrtling to the degree of hardness dc.'ired. 
Directly the desired colour is shown the tool- 
maker replunge? the tool in water or oil, and 
.so arrests the softening. We rcphingo if we 
lake another plunge. 

reply (nr p!!> r.i. To an.sucr, respond, or 
rejoin by word or deed; in law, to plead in 
answer to tlie, plea of a defendant, v.l. To 
return or deliver in, or as in. ansv.er. c, 
Tiic act of replying ; th.-.t which i.s s.Tid, 
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REPOINT 


REPORT 


written, or done in answer ; a response. 
(F. ripondre, rdpHqtier ; rdponse.) 

In Shakespeare's " Julius Caesar (iii, 2), 
Brutus, after putting certain questions to 
his hearers, says “ I pause for a reply,” and 
reply, or response in words, there was 
none. In “ Paradise Regained ” (iv, 2) Milton 
uses the word as a transitive verb when he 
says of Satan, '' Perplexed . . the Tempter 
stood, nor had what to reply." But there 
are other replies than answers to questions, 
" Reply not to me with a fool-bom jest," 
says Henry V in the second part of ” King 
Henry IV " (v, 5), addressing FalstaS, who 
has spoken to him in the familiar, joking 
style he used before Henry was king. 

Soldiers do not use words when they 
reply to the enemy’s fire ; their reply is to 
return the fire. 

A chess player replies to an attack by a 
move designed to counter it. 

One who replies is a replier (re pli' er. n.). 
In law, a reply is the plea put forward in 
answer to that of the defendant against whom 
the action is being taken, the plaintiff being 
the replier. 

M.E. replien, O.F. replier, from 'L. replicare to 
fold back, make a reply, from re-, back, plicate 
to fold. The word replica (from Ital.) repetition, 
is similarly derived. Svn. : 'v. Antyer, rejoin, 
respond, return, n. Answer, response. 

repoint (re point'), v.t. To point (bricks, 
etc.) again. (F. jointoyer de nouveau.) ' • ■’ 

The brickwork of ah old house looks very 
fresh after it has been repointed.- •• • ■ v 

When furniture has lost its glossy appear- 
ance we may call in a French polisher: to 
repolish (re pol' ish, v.t.) it, and restore its 
lustre. 1 ■■ ' . ' r. 

War may depopulate a . region, whose 
inhabitants leave it to seek safety elsewhere. 
When they return again they may be said 
to repopulate (re pop' u lat, v.t.) the district. 

report (re port'), v.t. To bear or'bring 
back (an answer) ; to relate as a fact ; to tell 
as news ; to narrate as an eye-witness ; to 
relate as spoken by another ; to tell, describe, 
or repeat ; to inform or bring a charge 
against ; to give an official or formal account 
of ; to certify ; to epitomize or take down 
in writing for publication ; to make known 
the arriv'al or movements of (oneself), v.i. 
To make, give, or tender a report ; to take 
down spoken words in writing ; to make 
Icnown one's movements or arrival, n. That 
which is reported ; a formal statement ; a 
detailed account ; fame ; repute ; rumour ; 
a loud noise, as of an explosion. (F. rapporter, 
racouter, accuser, exposer, consigner, s'annon- 
ccr : faire tin rapport; rapport, renommee, 
ddtonation.) 

Commonly a reporter (re port' 6r, n.) is one 
who reports for the newspapers. His duties, 
which might be called reportorial (re pdr tor' 
i al, adj.) ones, include attending public 
’ ting or writing out reports 
He must have a good 
: ■ _ ' ing, adj.) style, and he 


must be careful not to confuse mere rumour 
with fact ; othenvise his . reportership (re 
port' er slfip, n.) may prove very brief. 
He will find, however, that not all that 
happens is reportable (r6 port' abl, adj.), for 
in some cases reporting is forbidden. 

We may report a law-breaker to the 
authorities, telling them of his doings, or 
reporting his delinquency. When a' vessel 
reports icebergs in such and such a latitude 
it is a warning to other ships to beware ol 
them. 

We may all be reporters in one sense or 
another. We may, as Cowper says, " report 
a message with a pleasing grace,” or report 
an3' news we hear to those who rnay be 
interested, but it will be well that we report 
no slander or unkind sayings. It may be 
our duty to report our own doings, or move- 
ments, or to report ourselves by calling at a 
given place at a stated time. , 



Corporntion ol Clatgoic. 


Report.— 'A •urvivor of the battle of Flodden lo 1513 

reportinc (be ditailer to the fevr remaiomK mast*- 
trates m Edinburcrh. 

A firearm or a rocket goes off with a loud 
noise or report when discharged. The report 
of an e.xplosion may be heard miles awa\’. 

In all things we should so behave as to be 
of good report or repute. To report progress in 
Parliament is to give an account of what has 
Iwen done up to date in connexion with a 
Bill. 

A Bill li.a-s to pass through certain stages 
before it bccoiTrc.s an Act of Parliament. It 
has to go into commitfec to be di.scussed. 


REPOSE 


REPREHEND 


and when the Committee has done its work 
it reports the Bill to the House. The Bill 
is then said to have reached the report 
stage («.). 

P. reporter, from L. reportire to bring back. 
Syn. : 1 !. Narrate, relate, tell. n. .^ccount. 
repute, statement. 

repose [i] {r6 pdz'), v.t. To place or put 
(confidence, etc., in). 

A child naturally reposes trust in its 
parents, and bosom trienas often share each 
other’s secrets, reposing confidence one in 
another. 

From L. repOr.erc (p.p. -ponl-us), .altered like 
nor.pose, depose, etc. Sv:;. ; Place, put. 

repose [2] (rd poz'), v.t. To rest ; to lay 
to rest : to cause to rest or recline ; to 
refresh with rest ; to give rest to. v.t. To rest ; 
to lie at rest ; to be or be placed in a recum- 
bent position ; to rest (on), n. The act of 
resting ; rest ; ces.satton of activity' or 
excitement ; sleep ; quiet ; calmness ; com- 
posure ; case of manner ; in art, restful 
effect ; harmonious treatment. (F. npostr, 
emteher, dHasser ; se reposer, dormir, eire 
pos6 : repos, somtneil, traitqutUiti, calme.) 

In Shakespeare’s " Richard II " (ii, 3). 
York says to Bolingbrokc 
. . . . So f.arc you well . 

Unless you plc.a,'.e to enter in the castle 
And there repose you for this night. 

In " Pericles” (iii, 2), one gentleman marvels 
that Ccrimon should at so early an hour 
“ shake of! the golden slumber of repose.” 

The Ixidies of many famous men repose in 
our abbeys and cathedrals. On some monu- 
ments they arc depicted reposing as in steep. 
Some ancient tombs bear the recumbent or 
reposing clTigics of a knight and his lady. 
On a crusader’s tomb may be an cfhgy of the 
w.arrior, his sword reposing by his side. Here, 
musing in the rejxise and tranquillity which 
pervades the sacretl buildine. we are wont to 
;onjurc up vi.sions of the bvgonc d.av-s when 
tlu-^e memorials were rai.^ed. 

Repose in art is a qii.ality which makas for 
rc.stfulncss : in p.aintiug it’meaas an absence 
:if glaring tones or colours ; in music, an 
.\lv;ence of harshness, etc. 

S<mie p.'op!e .are habitually reposeful (rir 
l-’w' tut, u Ij .) ; thev .speak ancl move repose- 
fully (rt- jwz' fill li. adr.), that is, with a 
natural romjsosurc, or e.’.sg of manner. 
Repo'.efulness (re pj.*' ful n j.s, r:.) is the state 
or quality of t>eiilg repo-eful. 

O F. »'/ e-r torr',!. p.iu"', from I, 1. rep.s:ti.7t' 
to !.vy or 1-- at n-.t, to place or allow to re^t 
Iirw'. re. -again. p-:‘t:'ir: to pune. rest. See 
I o;np-*;i'. jxi r SvN.‘. ! . Keel:'.'.*, TC-t. e.Oilm- 
I'o'njvs.airr, rt-.I. sleep, tr.ir'.ipnll'ty. 

reposit (rv jvsr' it), n.f. To store aw.av ; 
Ui li-p-.s';;. {l-.dep ' 'I >-rn:!<,'T.5 
_ 'I hla V, c :d has th.e ' .\r.ig n’.e.ming as deposit, 
'••it is httle .inetheg rr-e.tning w.ts to 

fgplt'e, an,! a s-jr.-,T,n might of the 

repo'.ttign ‘!e pi> T’.'h' Cirs. r;,) of .1 mi-’plao'tl 
; irt. i'eop!" V. 1; 1 give up h tiu .ekgrp'.iig for 
, tj’.ne m tv send th-ir furniturr to .a funiitare 


repository (r6 poz' i td ri, n.), a large store 
in which the goods are kept on payment of a 
rental. 

Many old books might be called repositories 
or storehouses of curious information, and a 
solicitor is the repository of the private 
affairs of his clients. 

L. repostliis, p.p. of repdnere. from re- again. 
pOr.cre to place. 

repossess (rC pd zes'), v.t. To put in 
possession of again ; to regain pos.session of. 
(F. reposseder, ressaisir.) 

Should a tenant break his agreement, or 
fail to pay his rent, the landlord is entitled 
to enter in and repossess the property'. The 
repossession (rC-po zcsh'iin, n.) of goods taken 
in distraint .for rent may be obtained by a 
writ of replevin. 

repot (re pot') v.t. To put (a plant) into 
another pot. 








Repoui»c.~An iron rcpoutt? raiiiie r» 

Autibart, B&TarU, (o 1552. 

repousse (ri pop* sa). aJJ. Rai.sed into 
relief by hammering from the under or 
reverse side. n. .tfetal work decorated in this 
w.ay. [V. tepousse, eit Tovde bosse ; repouss^.) 

Repousse articles are made of sheet metal, 
such as copper, silver, or gold, decorated with 
a raised design produced bv the use of a 
hammer and punch. In the case of a plaque 
or incdailion. the object is %vorkcd on the 
underside. Vaset. cups, etc., arc hammered 
from the in.side bv the use of special tools. 
After this the b.ack is filled up with pitch, or 
the object is mounted on a bed of tfiis sub- 
stance. .and .additional embellishment is given 
by ch.ising with a graver. 

I-- p.p. of repcusier to pu'^h back. See push. 

repp (rep). This is .another spelling of 
rep. See rep. 

reprebend / rep re he.nd '). v.i. To .dnd 1 , atilt 
with; to biami; ; lo chiile sli.arply ; to reprove 
or censure. (F. r.'pnj>;a>:der. g.a.vr/’; ittJer.) 

, It ts the <!uty of a m.aster to reprehend 
.•-ehohars who .arc l.a.Tv. c-irelees. or guiitv of 
reprehensiMe (rep nl hen' sibl. adj.) conduct 
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REPRESENT 


repress 


of any kind. To behave reprehensibly (rep 
re hen' sib li, adv.), or with reprehensibility 
(rep re hen si bil' i ti, «.). is to act so as to 
merit censure or rebuke. Our reprehension 
(rep re hen' shun, n.) of the conduct of others 
should be governed by justice, and a too- 
ready reprehender (rep re hend' er, n.) may 
lay himself open to rebuke or reproof. 

L. reprehenderc to hold back, check, blame, 
from re- in opposition, prehcndere to seize. Syn. . 
Blame, censure, chide, rebuke, reprove. Ant. : 
Commend, praise. 



Representation. — A pictorial representation of 
scenery in the neishbourhood of Lake Como, Italy. 
From the paintinz by J. McWhirter. R.A. 


represent (rep re zent'), v.t. To present 
to or bring before the mind or senses ; to 
set forth ; to state ; to describe ; to make 
out (to be) ; to be or serve as a likeness of ,' 
to be in the place of ; to act the part of ; 
to personate ; to be a sign of ; to stand for ; 
to correspond to ; to typify or be a specimen 
of. (F. reprisenter, passer pour, syinboliser, 
dccrire, se dire.) 

An actor represents, by imitation, the 
character in the drama whose part he plays. 
He is helped in his representation (rep r6 zen 
ta' shim, n.) by the stage setting and his 
own make-up and costume, which all assist 
to create an illusion and call up before the 
imagination the scene and period represented 
in the play. Should an actor be ill, he is 
represented by his understudy, who takes his 
place. 

A member of the audience who takes 
exception to part of a play may represent to 
the management of the theatre that this 


feature should be altered or omitted. He 
may represent it as libellous or incorrect in 
its presentment or representation. 

A picture represents, or depicts, a subject 
of some kind, bjr presenting to the eyes that 
arrangement of line, colour, etc., which gives 
the same impression as the original scene or 
objects. Any visible thing is representable 
(rep re zent' abl, adj.), or can be portrayed, by 
the artist’s brush, his treatment of it being 
a representation. Another kind of representa- 
tion is a statement of arguments for or 
against a matter. 

Parliamentary representation's the system 
under which certain persons are elected to 
represent the voters of the country and to 
speak and act in their names. Representa- 
tion may also mean the function of a repre- 
sentative, or it may stand for representatives 
considered collectively. The particular 
method of electing members called pro- 
portional representation, gives all political 
parties representation in proportion to their 
size. See proportional representation. 

To represent, pass oneself off as, or personate 
a voter at an election, is a serious crime. An 
impostor is not the person he represents him- 
self to be. In electrical diagrams the signs 
— and -f- represent the negative and positive 
poles respectively of a battery or generator. 
In Roman numerals M represents the number 
1 , 000 . 

Any one object which is a good example 
of other-objects 'of the same dabs -is-repre--- 
sentational (rep re zen- ta' shun al, adj.), 
representative (rep re zen' ta tiv,- nd;.), or 
typical, of the class.. The'- British Museum 
contains very -.representative, or typical; 
collections of many .kinds, - • ■ > ’ - 

One who represents others, especially in 
Parliament, is a representative («.), delegate, 
or deputv. The Lower House of the United 
States Congress is called the - House of 
Representatives. ■ ' " 

Our laws are made representatively (rep re 
zien' tativ li, adv.), that is, through Mcm&rs 
of Parliament who act for us. Representative-, 
ness (rep re zen' ta tiv nes, n.) is the state or 
quality of being representative or- typical. 

A representer (rep re zent' er, it.) is one'wbo 
acts for or stands in the place of another. 

Or who shows or describes something.' 

O.F. representer, from L. repracsenturc, homre- 
again, praesentarc to put before, present. Sv.x. ■ 
Describe, c.xhibit, portray, state. Ant. ; Mis- 
represent, misstate. 

repress (re -pros'), v.t. To press back ; 
to restrain ; to put down ; to subdue ; to 
suppress ; to keep under restraint or control. 

(F. riprimer, retenir, contenir, domptcr, 
mailriser.) 

Civilized man has learned to rcpre,s.s or 
keep down some of those primeval instinct.s 
to which savages give free rein. Law and 
order rule the community to-day, and those 
who ivould act against the interests of the 
commonweal arc repressed by force. Harsh 
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REPRIEVE 


REPRISE 


or repressive {rO pres' iv, adj.) laws and bad 
povemincnt sometimes provoke a revolt or 
conspiracy. 

• In the training of children the' repression 
(r6 prcsli' un, u.) of what is evil or unpleasant 
in their nature is necessary ; but the wise 
parent or teacher docs not act reprcssively 
(rt pres' iv li, adv.) or harshly, and distin- 
guishes Irctwcen what is properly rcpresstbic 
{re pres' il)l, adj.) and what is not. 

hrom rr- back, and press (v.). See press. 
Syn. ; itestrain, .subdue, suppre.ss. 

reprieve (ni prOv'), v.t. To delay or suspend 
the e.KCCUtion of (a condemned person) : 
to grant a rc.spitc to. >i. A delay in the 
carrj-in.g out of a eapital sentence ; the 
warrant authorizing this ; a respite ; a 
postponement of ill. (F. accorder uii siirsis 
li ; stirsis, rifpil.) 

When anyone condemned to death is 
reprieved, the date of the c.xccution is put 
off ; a reprieve is not a change in the nature 
of the sentence, although such a change or 
mitigation now generally follows a reprieve. 
In Shakespeare's " Measure for ^^casurc " 
(iv, 2), tlic provost tells the duke that 
ikimardinc had not been behc.aded because 
his friends .still wrought reprieves for him. 

M.Ii. repry, reprte, reprive. apparently from 
0,1'. repris, p.p.of teprtndrc to take b.ack. L. re- 
ptehendere pcrh.ips affected by repreve<=reprove 
Syn. : r. ncl.iy. postpone, respite ii. Hespitc 









— A naofKty do* rrreJTln* « rrrrimsnd. Vtom iJje 
ro^nttnf ent'tlfd ** Oo iKc Curprt/* hr F. C. Cotman. 

ropnmnnd {rep’ ri mand. "• ; rep ri The a 
ir.un.V. f.). t:. A sh.irp rejiro.3f, rebuke, or other p.ii 

Cl n-nre, csj'' ci-'.'ly .in offici.i! one. r.f. To tn.inor o 

It prove thus; to .idminister a reprimand, repri'-es. 

(!'. ►.'/ riiv.rc.?,-'. sei>:’'r.er ; teprin^;tr„ler, or l>evon 

A .'uriu.re.fo. I ! tmrr.) pavment 

.■\ trj-ri!:;.'.nd or censure often form.s p.irt fh’ctcrtn 

oi t!:e ,pur.ivb.!uer,t inihctc.1 by a court to the re 

?u;\rti.d. It v- rmht and proper 'that thes e after the 

w*..! ;v!e guilty oi wilful !!i'„-’.ect. as wril res in 50 n.it: 

t!,o - vcl.v li-.i Iv.irin through c-'.rrkia r.c-.s. calle-j a i 

.rl.l br refrnrn.iRu’oJ. - F. from 


F. Tiprimandc, from L. repumenda, fern, of 
reprtniendits. gerundive of reprtmere something 
that should be kept back, repressed, hence 
check, repression. See repress. Syn. ; n. 
Admonition, censure, rebuke, reproof, f. Censure, 
reprove. 

reprint (re print', v. ; re' print, 11.), v.i. 
To print again or a second time. n. k new 
edition of a l>oo!c or other printed matter, 
without alteration ; a reproduction in print ; 
that which is printed anew. (Y: . rcimpnmer : 
r^i HI press ion.) 

A reprint of an edition is a new impression 
from the same type or plates, or a verbatim 
copy of the original. A " new and revised 
edition ” of a book is not a mere reprint, 
certain changes having been made in the 
contents. .A popular book may have to be 
reprinted a number of times to meet the 
demand. P.irt of its contents may be re- 
printed as a leaflet, or pamphlet. 

A customer who finds errors in work 
printed for him may insist that the job be 
reprinted, the reprints to be free of cost to 
him. In the printing trade the word reprint 
is also used aspccially for matter taken from 
one publication and printed in .mother. Copy 
given to a printer in printed form is known as 
reprint, and is thu.s distinguished from 
manuscript or typc.script. 

Syn. : it. Rcimpression, rci.ssue. 

reprisal (n) pri' ziil), n. .An act performed 

i>y wav of retaliation. (F. reprd- 
_ saillc.)' 

i The word is used specially of 
hri^fcihi Bfti'H between states, usually in 

nation seizes 

yg.*l(VcH P'^operty or persons belonging to 
another tlic latter may' make 
K : jiB rcpri.sals by confiscating the pro- 

fT {KTty, or detaining the subjects. 

■■■ state' ff prisoners 

of war arc badly treated bv one 
ma of the bclligcfonls, privileges 
5 i' ■ • "’^y be withheld, in reprisal, 
if -/ captured soldiers in the 

R V J possession of the other warring 

W, O-h. represadle, from It.il. tiy- 
> jwijfy y reuielin booty [rif reso retaken), from 
sJ ' M b- repreher.dere to seize ag.iin 

' ' *35 ropriso {ni priz'j, «. .\n 

annu.il rent-charge or other p.iy- 
From the f"cnt out of I.inds ; in music, a 
man. refmin ; a recapitulation. (I'. 

reprise.) 

The annual rent-charges, deductions, or 
otlicr p.iymcnts winch are due in rc.spect of a 
tn.inor or other piece of land arc cmllcd 
repri'-es, Phe yearly value of a manor nliovc 
or lH.-yo!id repri,‘;e-s is its value when all such 
payments or deductions li.ive Ixam made, 
fhc term reprise is applied in nin'ic c-=pr'ci.il!y 
to the rer.ipitukition of the subject matter, 
after the development section, of a movement 
in san.it.i form. A rcjic-itcd p.xssige i- aKi 
calh.-l .1 repri -e. 

- F. from re pm, p.p. of re pt trite. See repri5.1l. 




REPROACH 


REPROOF 


reproacli (re proch'), v.t. To upbraid ; to 
censure ; to convey a censure to ; to charge 
with a fault, n. A rebuke ; a censure ; 
discredit ; opprobrium ; an object of scorn ; 
that which brings shame, discredit, or 
disgrace. (F. reprocher, bldmer, accuser; 
reproche, opprobre, honte.) 

An ill-kept garden is a reproach, or dis- 
credit, to its owner. One who neglects a, pet, 
animal merits reproach for his .carelessness, 
and cruelty, and can rejiroach no. one but. 
himself if the animal languishes-. and, dies. 
A bad school report brings reproach upon the 
scholar, who receives reproaches, from., his, 
parents. Unless he mends his ways he may be", 
a reproach to them. •• ; 

A reproacher (re proch' 6r, n.) is one who- 
utters reproaches or uses reproachful (re 
proch' ful, adj.) words. A- maii may look 
reproachfully (r6 prSch' ful li,’ adv.), '.or,' to 

use a less common- 

word, reproachingly 
(re proch' ing li, adv.) 
at another who has- 
wronged him ; for 
looks as well as words 
may have reproach- 
fulness (r6 proch' ffil 
nes, «.), or the quality .• 
of being reproachful. . 



One who has done 
nothing with which he 
need reproach him- 
self, or for which he 
deserves reproach, may 
be called reproachless 
(r6 proch' 16s, adj.), 
but the word irre- 
proachable is more 
commonly used. 

Reproachlessness (re 
proch' les nes, n.) is 
the quality of being 
without reproach. 

Act ion s which 
deserve reproach are 
reproachable (re proch' 
abl, ad}.), and show 
the quality of re 
proachableness (re 
proch' abl nes, n.) 
ha-ving been done re- 
proachably (re proch 
ab li, adv.). These 
words are seldom used. 

O.F. rcprochier, from assumed L.L. .repro- 
piare, from re- again, propius nearer, to bring 
nearer to one, lay to one's charge. Syn. ; v. 
Chide, censure, rebuke, upbraid, it. Blame, 
censure, opprobrium, shame. Ant. ; -v. Applaud, 
approve, commend, praise, it. Approval, praise. 

reprobate (rep' ro bat, adj. ; rep' ro 
bat, and v.), adj. Depraved ; wicked, n. 
.-©Htrjn'ho'l'oads-an e-vil life. v.t. To.condemn 
/strohglj' ; ■ to Abandon to punishment. (F. 
':f6prouv6, ddprav£, infdi)te ; scdlerat, rdprouvd; 
rttprotwer. condamuer:) '. 



Reproduce. — ^Tbis illudration i« reproduced from the 
paintins eptitled "A Noble Venetian Lady.*' by 
Lord I.eisbton, P.R.A. 


A reprobate person is one who is without 
principles, or hardened in sin. The term 
reprobate might properly be applied to a 
person who had led a life of crime. In a 
religious sense reprobation (rep ro ba' shim, 
n.) means the state of being cast off by God, 
or excluded froni salvation ; ordinarily it 
signifies, the expressing of severe censure or 
disapproval. 

. We reprobate a cruel act, feeling and giving 
expression to extreme detestation. Words are 
reprobative (rep' ro ba tiv, adj.) if they express 
censure and condemnation. 

; h.. reprpbdtus;.p.p. of reprobdre.to disapprove, 

. oast off. -'-Fee' reprove. Syn,; ad;. Abandoned, 
base, corrupt, depraved,- unprincipled, v. Cen- 
■ sure, disown, rpject. Ant. : adj. Good, moral, 
upright. ,n.. Approve, praise. 

reproduce (re pro dus^, u.f. To produce 
again-; to cause, to exist again ; to make a 
copy of. (F. reproduire, reconstridre.) 

I Most plants repro- 
duce themselves bv 
seeds. Certain animal 
- cells reproduce by 
■ fission, or splitting up 
into two or more 
parts, each ivith its 
nucleus. The repro- 
ducer (re pro dOs' er, 
«.) of a picture is one 
who causes copies of 
it to be made. 

Both black-and- 
white drawings and 
photographs are repro-- 
ducible (re pro dfis 
ibl, adj.) and can be 
reproduced as blocbs 
for the printing press. 

A newspaper illustra- 
tion is a reproduction 
(re pro duk' shun, m) 
of a drarving or a photo- 
graph, the process 
also being called re- 
production. Thesceos- 
of plants and the 
' ferns are re- 
(re pro dOk 
organs. 

• csted 
pro 

dOk' tiv li, adv.), o'" 
in such a manner .as to 
produce more ^yc<^.Itil. 
The reproductiveness (re pro duk' tiv nf-s. 
«.) of a fish such as the lierring is enormous, 
since the fry arc hatched in verj' large 
numbers. Since, however, a large proportion 
are always devoured by other dwellers in 
the deep the number that reach maturity i? 
relatively small, in spite of this great 
reproductivity (rC- pro duk tiv' i ti, ii.). 

reproof (ru proof), n. Blame; a rebuke. 
(F. blame, reprimaude, censure.) 

Neglect of duty, or disobedience to order? 




V spores of 1 

: iO' K'-Sjaora. 

I, i#- ■ •.'dhV.'-:-:.;- Moneymaybcinvc 

- reproductiyely (re 

V ta j ♦. j 1 r rlnlr' fiv 11. 
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REPROVISION 


REPUBLISH 


l)rinr;sin itstmin reproof. To scold or rebuke 
another is to reprove (r6 proov', v.l.) him. 
A teacher must act as a reprover (r6 proov' 
’ d-r, n.) when needful, and spe.ak reprovingly 
{r6 proov' ing li, adv.) to his pupils if they 
merit reproof or 

blame. r—; — r-r— — 

,M.E. ri'/)rc; c«, O.F. rr- •' , ■ , ' 

p,rovtr,\^.reprohrtre. See -j ; '• 

prove, reprobate. Svn. ■ , 

Ailmonition, 'blame, ' 

censure, rebuke, rep- . ' r'";, ' 

riniand. Akt. : Com- 

mcnd.ition, praise. ■ 

roprovlsion (re ' : ■ ^ /jr^\ 

pro vizli' rin), t'./. To - 

stock again with pro- 1 ■ , - ■ ' 

visions. (F. rappro- . ■ rV --i/ 

fisionner.) 

A ship is repro- ‘ ‘e 

visioned trefore each V' ' 

'■■oy^^c. ■-'si-N-V 

roptant (rep' Unt). * v 

adj. Creeping. (F. 


-.i'*'' \.'s 

Hi . : 

y-r^-sOf t,;i 

. v^r- / I'v 


ranihmil.) 

This word refers to { . 

the method by which 
some animals move . / . ^ i 
over tlic ground. Such / ^ ' 

reptant creatures . . 

liavc cither very small » J 

legs or none at all. 

Tliis mode of progres- jm 

.sion is called reptation 

(rep la' shun, r..). Kx- ReproTt .— a bor Wo« i 

atnplCS of reptant ko«<J. From 
animals arc the sn.akcs ™ ' 

among reptiles, and slugs and snails among 
molluscs. Tiiesc'vortls arc rarely used. 

L. repldi'.i (acc. •aitl-em). pres p. of reptirc. 
frcfiucnmtivc of repere to creep. 

reptile (rep' til ; rep' til), ad], Mc.an . 
b.'we ; grovelling, n. .An animal beloninng to 
the Rcpvilia ; a base or mean person. (F 
reptile , r^r.pitr.t, hrj ; reptHe.) 

Reptile .as an adjective ori.cin.ally mc.int 
creeping or cr.awling. and this mode of pro- 
gression is characleri.stic of most living 
reptile'-. In days long pa.st, luiwcvcr. the 
reptiles included very active creatures, and 
even ll'.c living pterodactyls. 

The chief cliaracteristicr. of the Kcptilia. 
a rl i’-s including croeo-lilcs. .snakes, hr-ard-s, 
and torlov-cs, are a scaly body, a Ibrec- 
ch.sm!“::cd heart — in cro-codiles, however, 
ib.e Ik- .It! h.as four ch.tmbers — .and a sluggish 
circulation of cold \>lo<>.l dep.-ndent on ex- 
terna! bc.at to warm it into activity. Reptilian 
(rep til' ) An, adj.) me.ans lv-!on’ging to the 
iveptili.r. .any mcml.xir of which cl.iss m.iy 
Iv- c-d-lr 1 .X feptilmn (r:,). 

lb- tC'-'k-. in which fo'dl rcptiies arc 
'-b etly found arc callcil rcptiHferous (rep ti 
hf'er iV., of:'.). A-ninialn n- -mb'ing npnles 
,ite to l>e reptiiifcrm (rep til' i form, 

a fn). .and .any arsirnah that fi-ed on reptiles 
are t-aiJ to li; reptilivorous (rep ti liv' or us, 
(m’i.). 


F., from L.L. reptilis creeping, from rcp.'u:, p.p. 
of repere. to creep. Sec hcipetolog)-. serpent. 

republic (re pub' lik), n. A state or a 
form of government in tvhich the supreme 
power rests with the people, or with a section 
of them, and is excr- 

_ — ; cised by their elected 

1 representatives; a 
! ^^mnionwealth. (F. 

^ fnainodernrepub- 

■V - ’.'I iic the sovereignty is 

. i vcstcd iH tlic votcrs. 

^ and not in an heredit- 

•‘'T ruler, or one 
‘ ' X ® .ss elected for life. In 
'r'-d some ancient states 
. V X X. r 4 called republics tlic 

\ • X -X i power was in the 

■ y .(k' ^ hands of a privileged 
/ j class, which chose the 

’alter. Such a republic 
was an aristocracy 
L-<'^ _ or oligarchy. The 


Reprore. — A bor Wn« reproved for le’Jin* > f»l»e- 
hood. From the pointint. Al»r»r« Tell the 
Truthe" br Ertkfne NicoJ* 


president of a modern 
^ •*' '/ ■ ’E*" ii republic is chosen in 

*■ i’ ’V M§a|i|| effect by the votes of 
Af.i',,.. the whole of the en- 

r franchi.scd citizens, 

IK •j and holds ofTicc for a 

M fixed period of a few 

ro»cd_ for te’Jin* > f»i»e- plied to^any body of 

"fv persons in which all 

-.htne A.C01. have 

equality one with another. The expression 
republic of letters means the field or dominion 
of literature, or writers collectively. 

Many European countries, and nearly ail 
the countries of the New World, arc re- 
publican (rC- pub' lik an, adj.), that is, are 
governed as republics.- Tlic United Stains 
IS a union of republican states. That 
party in it is c.allcd r<epublic.an which favours 
a wide or liberal interpretation of the con- 
stitution, the extension of the power of the 
central government, and .a highly protective 
sy.stcm of t.ariffs on imjxirts. A supporter 
of this party is callctl a Republican (n.), and 
an opponent of it a Democrat, 

England was under republicanism (rO pfib' 
lik .an inn. ii.), that is, a republic.an form of 
government, during the Commonwc.alth 
(i6,(o-<>o). Cromwell, however, did not 
ically tepublicaniic (re pub' lik An iz, v.l.) the 
country, or ch.angc it into a republic, since 
for moa of the time he was king in fact, 
though not in n.atne. 

L. rrr'id/ir.i, iitcr.olly re: '•.<f !ic.i the common 
or piittlic vrr.i). (ffi thing, property, nc! vantage), 
republish (rC- piib' Ush), i-.t'. To pub!i-.h 
again ; to Lssne a new edition of. (!•'. 
reV.itter, rep-.illier.) 

SEakesp-vareV, works have l>een rcpubli.sbH 
times without numlxrr. M.any works undergo 


republication (rC- pub b k.'i' sh'un, «.). the 
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REPUDIATE 


REPURIFY 


process or state of being republished, and 
are reissued, often in a cheaper form than 
the original one. 

repudiate (re pu' di at), v.t. To refuse 
to acknowledge ; to disown ; to disavow ; 
to refuse to pay ; to cast off. v.i. To refuse to 
acknowledge an obligation. (F. repudier, 
nier, desavouer, rejeler.) 

We should deny or repudiate a spurious 
claim to relationship, and should repudiate 
or refuse to acknowledge the person making 
it. One who di.sgraces his parents may be 
cast off or repudiated by them. 

When the government of a state changes, 
as from a monarchy to a republic, the new 
body may choose to repudiate the debts of 
its predecessor, refusing to ack'nowledge_ or 
pay them. Such a repudiation (re pu di a' 
shun, n.), of course, would discredit the state 
taking such a measure, and 'the' repudiator 
(re ph' di a tor, n.) would find it difficult to 
borrow money after haffing thus repudiated. 

yzy i. , 

.fUM- Pre^ 






Repudiate. — Signatures to the Belgian yentir of 
1839, which was repudiated by Germany in 1914. 

A repudiationist (re pu di a' shun ist, w.) is 
a person in favour of repudiating a public 
debt. This is a word used chiefly in the 
U.S.A. 

I,, repiidmtiis, p.p. of repudiSre to reject, from 
icpudtum separation, divorce; perhaps akin to 
pudere to be ashamed. Syn. : Deny, disclaim, 
disown, reject. Ant. ; Acknowledge, avow, 
recognize. ‘ „ - . .... 

repugn (re puli'), v.t- To fight against ; to 
oppose ; to affect noth aversion, v.i. To resist ; 
to cause aversion, (F combailre : rdsister.) 


This word is little used to-day. One -might 
say that Christianity repugns, or contends 
against, pagan creeds, and that these 
repugn, dr affect with aversion, all Christian 
people. 

Right-minded people feel a repugnance 
(re pfig' nans, «.), or aversion for deceitful 
conduct, and manifest a like repugnancy, 
(re pug' pan si, n.) for dishonesty. The former 
term is the- more common. The primitive 
customs,': manners, or instincts of the 
savage , are incompatible with modem 
civilization; . and so are repugnant (re pug' 
,nant, adj.), or offensive and distasteful.- to 
people who have enjoyed' the advantages of 
civilization.: ■ 

A statement can be described as being 
repugnant :t6' the -truth, if it is incompatible 
with the facts. 

From L'. refiiignare to fight against. 

repulse (re pflls'), v.t. To beat off ; to 
drive back ;; to repel ; to rebuff ; to sniffi. ■ 
n. .The act of repulsing ; a check ; a rebun ; 
a refusal ; a failure. (F. repousser, rehuter, 

• brusqiter ! ichec, vebuffade, rejus, insticc^s.) 

The verb is used specially of driving back 
by force of arms. In mihtary reports one 
may read that a hostile attack was repulsed 
with hea-vy losses on the part of the enemy. 
We speak also of a person being repulsed 
when he makes offers of friendship, or asks 
a favour, and meets with a repulse in 
the sense of a snub or a blank refusal ot 
his request. . , , . 

The beating off of an attack is its repulsion 
(re phi' shim, «.). We feel repulsion, or strong 
dislike, when a thing disgusts and repels us. 
The similar poles of two magnets repel eacn 
other, and so exhibit electrical repulsion , 
unlike poles, on the contrary, have attraction 
one for another. 

Cruelty is repulsive (rC pul siv, ad;.], hhinc 
us with loathing for its perpetrator, bem 
animals seem repulsively (re pul siv n,n/tv.) 
uelv, being so hideous as to make us shnn > 
from them, but they may lose their repffisi ve- 
ness (re pQl' siv nes, «.), or quality of bemE 
repulsive, when we become better acquain 

with them. ^ . 

L. repulsus, p.p. of rcpelhre. See repel, b-i . • • 
V. Defeat, rebuff, rejeet, snub. «. Vcnia. 
failure, rejection. Ant. : v. Attract, • 
draw', welcome. 

repurchase (rC-p 5 r' ebas), v.t. 
again ; to buy back again, n. The act ot 
buying again ; a thing so bought. 

racheter; rachat.) , , . 

Russia would doubtless bo glad to re 
purchase Alaska from the United State 
for the price (about £ia5^,o°o) at nhic 
she sold the territory to the ^'"cncans i 
1867. It would now probably be a remarkab > 
cheap repurchase at a hundred times that 

^’^Fffters are employed to repurify (rC pur' 
v.t.) waste lubricating oil, ’S, to make 


v.t.) waste (uoncaiiiig oi., — 

pure again, and consequently fit for further 


use. 
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REQUIEM' 


REPUTABLE 


ropulablo (rep' u tabl). I'or this word and 
reputably sre nv.drr repute, 

reputation (rep u ta.' shun), n. The general 
or popular estimate of a person or thing; 
the honour or credit due to favourable 
public opinion, etc. ; distinction ; good 
fame ; resjicctability. (F. reputation, renom, 
honoralilite.) 

A writer's reputation is 
the estimation in which 
he is held, whether high 
or low, according to the 
quality of his work. \Vc 
say tliat an author is not 
liv’ing up to his reputation 
when he fails to maintain 
the standard of production 
of which he is generally 
said or believed to be 
capable, lionourablc, rc- 
sfjcctable people have the 
reputation, or credit, of 
being worthy citizens, and 
their reputation, or good 
name, is unquestioned. 

All people of reputation, 
cither in the sense of dis- 
tinction, or goorl report, 
arc deserving of respect 
and admiration. 

The reputative (re pfi' ta 
tiv, adj.) author of an 
anonymous book is the 
perron wh6 is popularly 
thought to have written 
it. This word is not now in common use. 

1.. rrpu.M.'uI (.sec. verh.il n. from 

tfptit.'ire. S'f repute. Sy.u. : Credit, distinc- 
tion, c--tiniatioii, note, respectability. 

repute (rf,' pul'), r.t. To consider or 
regard (as) ; to esteem or reckon. «. Repu- 
tation : credit ; distinction ; honour. (F. 
r.-'/iu.Vr. rs.'imrr; reputation. cr/dU. distinclton, 
!:0!;i:'Ur.) 

Men of repute are cstcemetl by their 
fellow men, either on accountof the c.'xcllcncc 
o! their work, or their integrity or pood 
rh.ai.w.er. We mav know a jxr.soh by repute, 
that is. by general repirt, or what we have 
he.iril .alwnt him. although we have never 
actu.dly m.ade his acquaintance. 

• To jejiute a thing as valuable or good is 
to con-a ler or esteem it n.s such. This word 
is e.-ner.dly used in the p.ast p.irticiple. For 
in't.'.nce. tlie reputed (a- pul'^iK!, aaj.) owner 
of a eert.iui prop-arty is tin* app.irettt or 
rupp'-sed owner. If a iKittie of l>,-er is sold 
as a reputed pint (i:.), tin re is no guarantee 
ti'..U the contains this quantity. The 

Re 1 is reputedly (re piit' wl li. ad-e.). or 
in petit r.sl t:stim.s.‘;rt;i, one of tlie hottett 
p.irt-. .d the plolt-. 

A reputable (rep' ii t.\W. n.f'.l rhop is one 
th'.t li.'.s a gc-a I n un- (or ‘h.e quality lA its 
tn'-r-rto-.n h'-e ae.rS the st rn-hird <'! its rera'ice. 
I!"-’.- or.thi- .•Old r-titnable ['■<:eipho are t rid 
tj !.-V, e ch.'.racters. -nd to live 

scputally (re-p- u tab li. .). 


L. reputiire to think over, reconsider, from, 
re- again. pK.'arr to think, originally to maUccle.aii, 
from p-M/iis clc.an. Svn'. : ii. Credit, di.stinction, 
honour, reputation. Ant. ; ii. Uiscrcdit, dis- 
honour, disrepute 

request (ni kwest'), n. The expression 
of a wish or desire to tlie person, etc., able 
to gratify it ; a petition ; 
a thing asked for ; the act 
of aslsing for something : 
the state of being in 
demand, v.l. To ask for ; 
to entreat ; to address a 
request to. (F. requeie, 
demands, pricre, vogue ; 
demandcr, prior.) 

Talented and amusing 
people are always in great 
request, that is, arc much 
sought after, for parties 
and other social gatherings, 
where they arc requested 
to sing or otherwise enter- 
tain their fellow guests. 
Items are sometimes in- 
cluded in a programme by 
request, that is, in response 
to a wish expressed by a 
number of people. 

A fonnal invitation 
might state that a {Arson’s 
presence is requested at a 
certain meeting, etc. This 
means that those from 
whom the invitation comes 
ask to be favoured with that person’s 
company. To refuse a rcipicst is to refuse 
anything that is .asked for, for instance, a 
petition, a document, or a mere verba! 
expression of a desire. 

A note addressed to a revenue ofTiccr asking 
for jKirmission to remove c.xcisable goods is 
termed a request note (ii.). 

O.F. requfst', from I-.L. tequesia ^ L. re- 
qulsUa (rc') .a (thiiigl .asked tar. fcm. p.p. of 
requirere Uom re- h.tak, .av.-.av, gioirrrrr to s- elc. 
(v.) O.F. rAjijr.s.'iT. Sv:: ; )i. Rnlrcaly. petition, 
pr.aycr. c. Beg. beseech, invite, pr.ay." 

roquickon (ri-kwik' en). v.t. To give new 
iife to; to reanimate. (F. mt’itrr, runiinrr.) 

Spring warmth requickens the trees which 
S'tem to h.ave been dead during the winter 
months. The approach of the Olymjhc 
Game.s may be s.aid to requicken popiil.ar 
interest in athletics. 

requiem (rck' wi c-m ; rc' kwi Cm), n. 
A sixci.al mass said or sang for th-e repose 
of tlie souls of the dead ; the mnsic-al s-uing 
of this ; a choral .and in_str.inient.al wor): on 
a large scale in memory of the dead ; .a dirge. 
(i'. requiem, messe des 'morts.) 

A re-juiem or requiem mass (n.) is saiil or 
sung on .Ml Souls' D.ay, and abo at the 
dwaths or anniver-varies of tlie deaths of 
individii.al perrons. Sometimes an ordin.ary 
mem-ari.al service is called a requiem. There 
arc a number of famous miip-cal settings of 
the Roman Catholic ;,cr.'icc — including thocc 
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Rcpulation.'— Dr. Fndljof Nantca. « 
fArnotii Norwrctftn whb « treal repu- 
tftilon R* »o Arctic^ explorer &ei( 3 
humanifitri&n. 




REQUIESCAT 


REQUITE 


of Palestrina (1525-94). Vittoria (1540-1608), 
and Mozart (1756-91), who wrote his requiem 
on his death bed. Berlioz (1803-69) composed 
a magnificent requiem on a too grand and 
dramatic scale for church performance — ^it 
was intended to be accompanied by the 
firing of artillery. The beautiful requiem 
of Brahms (1833-97) is a Protestant work, and 
not a setting of the 
Latin mass. 

L. acc. of reqnies test, 
so called from its being 
the first words of the 
mass ; Requiem aeternam 
dona cis, Domine Give 
them eternal rest, O 
Lord. 

reguiescat (rek wi 
es' kat), n. A prayer 
or wish for the repose 
of the dead. 

The Latin words, 

Requiescat in pace, 

" May he (or she) rest 
in peace," or simply 
their initial letters. 

" R.I.P." may often 
be seen upon tomb- 
stones. Hence, a wish 
for a dead person's 
repose may be termed 
a requiescat. 

L. pres, subjunctive of 
regitiescere to rest. 

recpiire (r6 kwir'), 
u.f.Toorder ; toexact; 
to demand (of) ; to in- 
sist on having; to have 
need of ; to depend 
for success on. v.i. To 
be necessary. (F. requirir, exiger, riclamer, 
demander, avoir besoin de ; falloir.) 

The oath of allegiance' is. required of 
soldiers, magistrates, members of Parliament, 
and others whose work is of a public nature. 
Schoolchildren are required to give their 
full attention to the teacher during lesson 
time. If they require fresh ink, pens, or 
writing paper, their teacher will supply the 
required (rd kwfrd', adj.) articles upon request. 
Scientific work requires great care and close 
attention. 

It is necessary for an explorer to take with 
him on an expedition everything that he is 
likely to require, rvith the exception of things 
that will be available in the country that be 
proposes to traverse. 

.^n article is said to meet every requirement 
(re kwIr' ment, n.), or want, when it suits 
every condition or every purpose to which it 
may be put. Civilized people have many more 
requirements, in the sense of needs or things 
looked upon as necessary, than the savage, 
who is content with a few' utensils and 
the simplest kinds of food, shelter, and 
clothing. 

Jf.E. requircn, O.F. rcqucrir, from L. rcqutrcre. 

Sec request. Syn. : Demand, exact, need, order, 
want. 


feepusite .(rek' wi zit), adj. , Necessary' ; 
called for ; indispensable, . n. Something 
required or indispensable ; - a necessary part 
or quality. (F. requis,.esseniie/,' tt^cessaire.) 

A rod, reel, line, hooks, floats, and bait, 
and a knowledge of the habits of fish, are 
the -chief requisites of an angler. 'The requi- 
sites of the rod itself are lightness, pliancy, 

• and toughness. When 
) a bigfishis hooked, the 
. rod must be , handled 
with the requisite skill, 
that is, the skill needed 
to land it successfully. 
Travellers should bear 
in mind the requisite- 
ness (rek'., wi zit nes, 
«.) or needfulness of 
respecting the. habits 
and customs of foreign 
peoples. It is requisite 
that these institutions 
should be treated wth 
due respect, however 
much they differ from 
our own. 

L. requisUus, p.p. of 
requirere. See require. 
Syn. adj. Essential, 
indispensable, neces- 
sary, needful. Ant. : 
adj. Extra, superfluous, 
unwanted, useless. 

requisition (rek wi 
zish'un), «. An order 
for military supplies ; 
a formal demand that 
some duty or obliga- 
tion be performed; - 
that which is de- 
manded ; the state of being required or put 
to use. v.t. To make a demand for ; to 
levy ; to call into use, or press into service. 
{F. requisition ; rdquisitioniier, ndeessiter.) 

The payments that are required to be made 
from the rates for the support of the police and 
otherpublic services are known m requisitions. 
An invading army may requisition or make 
requisitions, for food, forage, etc., m the 
districts through which it passes. To call a 
thing into requisition is to have recourse to 
it. A requisitionist (rek wi zisli' un ist, «.) 
is one who makes a requisition. 

F., from L. regulsUiO (acc. -6)i-ei»). verbal n. 
from, requirere. See require. 

requite (r6 kwit'), v.i. To repay : to uiake 
return for ; to avenge ; to reward, (f'- 
dddommager, venger, rdcompenser .) 

We should requite a service by doing what- 
ever is in our pmver to repay the doer m jtfot 
his kindness. The old saying that One 
good turn deserves another," means that we 
should make a requital (r6 kwIt' al,_ 71.) or 



KcQuiem. — 'Mozart rebearsmp part of requiens* 
hU last musical composition. 


or 

equivalent return for kindnesses. A tip is 
often given as a requital for the exertions 
of an hotel servant on the behalf of a visitor. 
The bombardment of a native village may 
be carried out in requital, or in retaliation 
for some serious breach of peace. 
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REREDOS 


RESCUE 




L 


5,1. mcl 51 I.Hcr L'i.-If t'.ai.yv'k' 


such hs the c jv" uM.-jta 

“k ,r, ;iy ' ; •liiviHpikiyii 

whcnco older K, ,' j ^ i r;l,j| 1;', ‘t "iia j '■•1| '•' 


A polite man is a careful requiter (r6 kwit' 
er, «,) of cotirtcsies, and the law is the 
requiter of wrongs. 

I'rom rt- b.ick, and guile, TOriant’of quit (v.). 
Svs. ; Avenge, compensate, recompense, repay, 
return, revenge. 

rcrodos (rcr' dos), n. An ornamental 
j.crecn, hanging or wall, behind a church 
altar. (F, retahle.) 

^^any fmc cara-ed reredoses of stone and 
wood, m.adc by early craftsmen for English 
rhurches, were des- ____________ 

iroyed at the Reform- 3^ '? 

.ation, or else by the 

Rurit.ans, liccausc they 

were ornamented with ' 

religious images, which 

were then considered 

sacrilegious. A four- 

tcenth century reredos r 

s«r^a•v•cs in 'Durl.arn Rlr;] .V 

Cathedral, and a later .'.ll 

one at Winchester. ^ 1 • Vvl ik 
Paintings on panels, ^ j 1;, t \ Vk- ' r 
hingerl together so -i;, " Vi kCi.rSftpte.- 
that they can be *'{ 'ihll '■’fi i*” . 
nosed, such as the 

<liptych and triptych, , 

ar/; also used as ' dj A r 'L-' f ' 

reredoses. ‘ilii l I 

From E. rear (F. , 1 1 J ' 

tirr\irf, whcnc*' older h. j ^ r-l ij? T J* 

.irrn-rfed. and F. <!o^ (t. ‘ 1 V;,-.; 

I I .V ■! •. [.|j;i '! '' ; ' 

rcsnddlo (re .s.*id'!), i.it'V J 
v.f. and f.t. To saddle « ijinli: , llj ' ll d'/, 'i • 
again. (V. reseller.) V,'/' •-!;.! P jl|i ji 

A horse that ha-S to I . 

tal:e part in a second . . E■|SJ| 

race after a short ■ ] ■ 't i '***" 

tnlcn-al of time has Y’" Pi i i 

Its sadrile removed 
.liter the first race, 

■ind i.s n’s.iddled when ! 

thesei'ond race is due jfu'- 
lo Ik' nm. 

If the wind fails t jjB W 
.and jircvcnts sailing h*~~> ‘ 
vachts from fmi-hing P . -n. , . 

.1 nice, tl}(\ IJvU.llH Wiocbrtt 

tciail (re sfd , v.t.) the 

race, th.it i'-, s.ail it ag.ain, another day. A 
ship may Iv s-aul to resail (e.i.) when she 
Ic.avi-s pirl .again on a return voyage. 

The resale (n.) of an articli: isth.c selling of 
it by ita purcha'-iT to another j'lrson. or 
rl- e a >-de at s»a-ond l;.and. 

rescind (tv sind'). r.f. To c-ancel ; to do 
av-.iv ivith. to revoke. (F. reiautier, alrlir.) 

1 hiring th--' World W.ar street hglsting 
-.v.i'. fim.itlv naln-.'Cil in Engl.and. as to 
le.k r no gnid.inc’ to ctu :ny a'r rauUrs. .and 
It ('•■.•-ime I’.'-ce'- -tty for all ve’iiclt-s to c.arry 
-s Tv-1 tear l.xtnp rit r.iglit. Wte-n the v,ar 
> r.-h'd thi . order m.ts rescinded as f.ir .a.s jio,i.a' 

1 \a !r:- M rrr ronrern-rJ. and re.ir lamps were no 
idrigi-r ohhc.Ttorv' in th.vsr c.i- Tli;^ retcifien 
.si ■irh' i;n, n.), or ahteg.atin.; o' the order. 






fails 


TTic «f{*r uad tbc •ff*r tertea, or reretloa* 
of Wiocbrtter Cathedral. 


caused much discussion, for many people 
thought it dangerous for cyclists to ride at 
night without rear lights. The result was 
that in igzS the rescissory (re sis' 6 ri, adj.) 
or rescinding order was itself rescinded, and 
cyclists were once again compelied to carry 
either rear lights or reflectors. 

F., from L. resciudere, from re- away, ofl, 
scir.dere to cut. Syn. ; Abrogate, annul, repeal, 
revoke. 

rescript (re' skript), w. The answer of a 
- - Roman Emperor or a 

V ^ Pope to a (question of 

lyii l*''-"'' ; an edict ; some- 
B- : A-zt thing that has been 

re-written. (F. resent.) 

When a difficult 
question arose in 
'V Eu' 1 1! 4 iWr itneient Rome it was 
'l-jj custom to refer it 

1 * • / M i; it '-V (-1 ' i lit Emperor, whose 

uyi'jTp' decision held good in 
fj) . H'-l!,' .ill subsequent eases 

•■.’.’b pi 1 of a similar nature. 
r)in|i:-|r h! These rescripts, or dc- 

■ [if fl ( C' cisions on legal points, 

if i incorporated in 

f - great system of 

if U''i> I-- tfP’l i V Rome gave 

H'.'lii.l'ii ? ff !'! to the world. In 
‘I ■‘it!* f ' • ? letter times, the Pope 

I-,:.. .tf-tj.}; A itl I .».* answered by rescript 
J ^1 1V (Iccrctai epistle 

'HKf .I'klu r difficult questions 
1?! rV- • iHiJlijlj!-', concerning religious 
/UllUr ' ;VfV Vr'?.' matters in the Roman 
■ I Catholic Church. A 

MH formal announcement, 

oiUed ^ a rescri pt . 

"I rl,g perfected, re- 

r written versions being 

called rc.scripts. 

O.F ffifrip; written reply, from I., tacitpluin, 
ncutiT of renri'lu!, p.p, of re%cr there to write 
Kick 

rescue (res' ku), v.t. To save from 
d.inger or attack ; to lilicratc from pri'^on, 
etc. ; in law. to reclaim ; to recover (property) 
by force, ji. A freeing from danger, violence, 
custiv'ly.ctc. ; succour; deliverance; forcible 
Tecovoty. (F. muter, dchirer ; secours. 
saui elctcr. delii rnr.ee.) 

Many deeds of heroism have l>cen done 
by people in order to rescue others from 
gn.'.it peril. The nc'.v.spap.-rs frequently give 
accounts of remue.s from fire, shipwreck, 
and drowning. When a hou'e takes fire, 
much of il;e fumilure and other movable 
go--Kli may Iv.- rcscuable (re:' ku abl, cJj.), 








BESEARGH 


RESERVE 


• that is, abie-to be'rescued, byarescuer (res- ku 
er, n.), a person who goes to rescue or save it. 

M.E. -rescotien, O.F. ■resco(ti)rrc, from L.L. 
rcscxitcre — reexcutere to drive out again, from re- 
again, ex,- out, away, , quaiere to shake {».), 
M.E. rescous from O.F. resconsse, from rescous, 
p.p. oi rescourre. Syn. : v. Deliver, extricate, 
■free, liberate, succour. «. Deliverance, salva- 
tion, succour. 



Rescue . — A survivor of the ill-fated *.* Veilris *’ beine 
rcscuediby officers of the ** Berlin.*' 


research (rd serch'), n. A careful search 
or investtgation ; a scientific or critical 
examination or study in search of facts, 
knowledge, etc. v.t. To make researches ; to 
investigate. (F. recherche; faire des re- 
cherches.) 

Scientific research often involves lengthy 
or extended experiments. Such research- 
work («.) is carried out in laboratories which 
are specially equipped for the purpose. 

The British Museum library is a famous 
centre for those making literary or historical 
researches. A researcher (r6 serch' er, n.) 
is one who researches or makes a close and 
careful study of a subject, searching into 
it as it were again and again. 

SVN. : n. Examination, inquiry, investigation, 
scrutiny, v. Investigate. 

reseat (re set'), v.i. To seat again ; to 
give a new seat or scats to, (F. rasseoir.) 

A person reseats himself when he resumes 
his seat after standing. To reseat a church is 
to provide it with pews "or chairs in place of 
ones that are abolished, but to reseat a chair 
.is to renew its seat. 

resect (re sekt'), v.f. In surgery, to cut 
away, or pare down. (F. r&s(qiter.) 

A surgeon may have to resect a bone, or 
pare away the end so as to correct a deformed 
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joint. This process is termed resection (re sek' 
shiin, «.). 

L. resBchis, p.p. oi reseedre to cut down or off; , 
reseda (re se'da), n. The genus of hcrba’- 
cedus- {Hants containing the mignonette; 
a pale greyish-green colour. (F, rSsMa.) 

■Dyer’s rocket (Reseda hitebla] is found in 
dry, waste' places, and yields a yellow dye. 
The popular garden annual, the sweet- 
scented mignonette (Reseda odorata), a 
native of Egypt, is a member of this genus, 
the fruit of which takes the form of a leathery 
capsule open at the top. The name of a 
delicate green colour, resembling that of the 
mignonette, is usually spelt and pronounced 
in the French way — rdsdda (ra sa da). 

According to Pliny this L. name is the im- 
perative of reseddre to quiet, allay, as the first 
word used in a charm in which the plant was 
employed to do good to a tumour. 

resenible (re zem' bl), v.t. To be similar 
to ; to have some feature or characteristic 
in common with. (F. ressenibler d.) 

Things can resemble each other in form, 
colour, size, weight, texture, and also in the 
efiect they have on other things, etc. Any 
point in which they resemble one another is 
a resemblance (re zem' blans, n.), that is, 
an appearance or characteristic common to 
, each. Members of the same family often 
have a strong resemblance, or likeness, in 
their features. The rare word, resemblant (rc 
zem' blant, adj.), means resembling, or like. 

O.F. resemblcr, from re- again, sembler to seem, 
from L. re- again, and simildre to make like 
{siniUis). Ant. : Differ. 

resent (re zent'), v.t. To be offended or 
angry at ; to take ill. (F. s'ojfenser de, 
prendre en niauvaise part.) 

We resent a statement or act when wc 
feel injured or insulted by it. It is natural 
to resent a wrong or injustice, and to show 
one’s feelings by a resentful (r6 zont' ful, adj.) 
attitude) or one that expresses resentment 
(r<5 zent' ment, n.), which is an indignant 
sense "of injury or feeling of anger against the 
one who has done this wrong. Resentfulness 
(re zent' ful nes, it.) is the quality of being 
resentful, or of showing resentment by acting 
resentfully (re zent' ful li, adv.) or resentingly 
(re zent' ing li, adv.). 

O.F.rcseiitir to be sensible of. from L. re- ag.am. 
in return, senttre to feel. Ant. ; Appreciate, iite- 
reserve (re zerv'), v.t. To keep back lot 
future enjoyment, treatment, requirements, 
etc. ; to lay up or postpone use of for a later 
occasion ; to set apart or retain for a certain 
use or person, it. That which is kept back 
for an emergency or later use ; a sum oi 
money kept in hand to meet unforeseen 
demands ; a place set 3.side for .a special 
purpose ; a part of the military or naval 
forces which can be called out in time o^ 
need ; a member of this ; a reinforcement , 
in games, a spare player chosen in case .a 
substitute is needed ; limitation ; restriction , 
the lowest price at which a thing may be 
sold; caution; restraint; reticence; want oi 


BESERVOIR 


RESERVOIR 


(rankness, ndj. Kept back for future use 
or (or an emergency. (F. rherver, conserver, 
pardcr, reUnir : reserve, rcletiue, prudence, 
arriirc-pensSe ; renvoyi.) 

An athlete docs not cjqrend all his energy 
at the outset of a race, he reserves, or keeps 
in reserve, some of his strength for a final 
effort. A street-comer orator has first to 
attract the attention and interest of an 
aiidicncc ; ho reserves his appeal to their 
emotions until he has worked them into a 
receptive or tolerant state. To speak with 
rcseia'C is to exercise restraint, or to refrain 
from giving a full explanation of some 
matter. .At thc.atres it is possible to reserve 
scats, or have them set apart for one's use 
at a particular perfonnance. .An employer 
may place the practical control of a business 
in the hands of a trusted manager, but 
reserve, or retain, for himself the right of 
determining its general policy. 

In sjxirt. a reserve is a player chosen to 
hold himself in readiness to play in a match 
should a mcmlxir of the selected team be 
unable to take part. .A second, or junior, 
team of a cricket, football, or other club is 
sometimes c.a!led the reserves. 

IhisinesR firms keep money in reserve, in 
thy fonu of a rc.servc fund, to meet possible 
demands on their finances, over and above 


arc to l>c found in the United States and 
Canada. In ecclesiastical matters, the reserva- 
tion of the sacrament means holding back 
part of the consecrated elements of the 
Iiucharist for the use of the sick and infirm. 

•A statement is said to be made with a 
mental reservation if the speaker docs not 
state the whole tmth, resendng or holding 
back something which, if known, would alter 
the meaning of what is said. 

.A railway carriage is reserved (ni zSrvd', adj.) 
if kept for the use of certain people. Rc.servcd 
scats at a place of entertainment arc those 
that may be booked, or have been booked 
by its patrons. A rnan is said to be reserved 
if he makes little show of his feelings and 
cxprc-sses his opinions guardedly. 

To behave reservedly {ni zerv' ed li, adv.) 
is to act in a distant manner or displav 
rcservedness (re zerv' ed n6s. >i.), which is 
reticence, or caution. Naval officers on the 
reserved list (u.) are those who are not on 
active service but arc liable to be called out 
(or seiA’ice in an emergency. 

O.F. reserver. from L. reserv-ire to keep back, 
from re- b.ack. serviire to keep. Sv.v. ; v. Kc- 
tain. store, ti. Limitation, rc.slramt, re.striction. 
shyness, uncomnumicativencss. Asr. : e. Spend, 
squander, w.i.ste. ii. Communicativenc.S5, frank- 
ness, openness 


tliose normally cxjicctcd. .At a 
rntica! moment in a battle a 
genera! may throw m his reserves, 
or troops" kept back for an 
emeritimcy, and, unlc.ss the oppo- 
sing side" has a larger reserve 
force available, the advent of the 
fri“'h. rested troops may tuni the 
tide of victory. 

Sailois ami soldiers who have 
Served a specified time arc placed 
oil the reserve, that is, they l>e- 
come memlvis of an emergency 
(otce, liable to Iv c.allctl upon to 
sticngtlien their particular units 
til time of war. 

.A iiiemlvr oi tlic militaiy or 
n.v.'.d le crve force is called a 
reservist (re rCrv' ist, u,), nr 
re- erve. 

If .tn article is put up for 
.iiirtion witliout reserve, it c.in 
!»_- sold to the highest bidder. 



Rc»er»»lion. — S«r*iTOri of Ifie SemtnoTe tnbe of Amcncjtn Ituftan* 
la their retenrMion on Moia I»le, Florid*. 


houi ver low his bid. Hut if .a reserve price 
!i:,> IS placod on tlie article by tb.e owner it 
mii' l teni.ain urn old unless that price, or a 
l--tter one, is oiii red for it. We .'.ccept a 
't.’t'-ir.etit witb.out reserve wb.en we accept 
It fullv. 'I'o in.ake an announcement with all 
iv'otve !s to reftn- to t.il.e tb.e full Jesj-onsi- 
b-.hts' for it', tmtb.. or to give it ]V.iblicity 


reservoir (rez' er %-war), .A place in 
which water is collected and stored in large 
quantity ; the p.art of an apparatu.s or 
organism which svrves n.s a receptacle for 
liquid ; a reserve store or collection, v.i. To 
store or keep in or as in a reservoir. (F. 
risen eh i'fmt d'euu ; eninusvcf^uier.) 

The grc.at rcservoir.s at Chingtord. Staines, 


ithe.-.’.t end-^r-ing it. 

If.-,- -ict of re.'-rving in any •t-n-e of tb.e 
'.'erb t*. t'-rin-.-.! rc'ervation (rez er \.'i' rliun. 
n 1. S-nr.-'t’.e.'cs tbe thin.g re erved js abo 

e.'.lb t f-'.srv.ttien. a-., for ex-impl'-, a tract 
r! l-.n l r -t r.jv.rt b.v e..'Vcmrr.f nt for the 
•,..v of natters. Ite erv.nion-; ter Indians 


and I.ittlcton for supplying London with 
V. .Her. are fine examples of .artificial re'ervoir.-; 
constructed in level country, by digging out 
the soil over many acres of land and throwing 
it up to form embankments face-l with 
impermeable m.aterial. Tb.e--^; donot, b.ov.'ever, 
compare in fire v. ith the huge lake reservoirs 





RESET 


RESIDE 


valley 


inade by building a dam across 
and collecting the flow of a riyer. 

In Egypt the Nile water is reservoired ia 
this way for use in, cultivation during ' the 
dry season. 

. Scientists sometimes describe those parts 
of plants or animals'in which fluid is collected 
or retained as reservoirs. The sperm-whale, 
for instance, ' has a large reservoir^ or' case, 
containing oil, which yields the substance 
called spermaceti. . _ 

F., from L.L. rgservalorium, fromL. yescroare. 
See reserve. 





Reservoir* — ^The eiganUc rciervoir formed ^by the MalboIIand dam 
near Hollywood, California, U.5,A, 

reset [i] (r® set'), v.l. To set again ; to 
give a new setting to ; to set in a different 
way. {F. fixer de tiaxweau, recomposer.] 

'An article from a newspaper may be reset 
with larger type in the form of a pamphlet. 

The precious stones in old-fashioned jewellery 
can be removed and reset in a more modem 
way by a resetter (re set' 6r, «.). Jewels and 
printed matter are resettable (re set' abi, adj.] 
if able to be reset, or worth resetting. ■ 

reset [2] (r6 set'), n. In Scots law, the 
receiving of stolen goods, v.i. To receive 
(stolen' goods), v.i. To receive stolen goods. 

(F. recel ; reciler.) 

This is a term used by Scottish lawyers in 
reference to certain crimes of concealment. 

A resetter (r6 set' 6r, 11.) or receiver of stolen ' 
property is guilty of the offence of reset, and 
IS liable to heavy punishment.. 

O.F. rece{p)te, from L. recepicire, frequentative 
of recipere to receive. 

resettle (re set' 1), v.t. To settle (a 
person or thing) again, v.i. To settle down 
again. (F. r£tabHr ; se remellre.) 

After a romping game at a party, the 
exhausted guests generally resettle themselves 
for a time on their chairs. 'When the mud 
at the bottom of a pool is stirred up it takes 
some time to resettle. To resettle a country 
is either to recolonize it, or to restore law and 


order in it. Either 'act or process can be 
called a resettlement (re set' 1 mbnt, u.), 

' To reshape (re sbap', v.i.) an object is to 
give it a hew dr a better shape. 

Merchants reship' (re ship', v.t.) goods 
when they put them on board ship again, or 
transfer them to another ship.' Sailors teship 
h.i.) when they take ship agam. A reshipment 
(re ship' mdnt, n.) means either' the act of 
reshipping goods, the goods reshipped, or 
the quantity .reshipped, 

• We reshuffle (re sbuf ' I, v.t.) a pack of cards, 
that is, shuffle it again, after every deal. 

. _ reside (re zid'), v.i.. To dwell 

permanently Or for a considerable 
time’, (in, etc.) ; to have one's 
home, (at) ; to be in official 
residence ; to be vested or 
present (in). (F, detnewer. 

: rSsider, &lre domiciliS.) 

English people . who reside 
‘ abroad are more or ffiss per- 
j manehtly established there, as 
' distinguished from tourists, or 
. people making a temporary stay. 

■ Those who reside in country 
districts are sometimes called 
provincials. The bouse at 
we reside or live rnay be called 
our residence (rez' i 06ns, 11.),, a 
term also meaning the fact or cir- 
cumstance of dwelling or staj'mg 
regularly in a house, place, or 
country. An imposing house or 
mansion is often termed a 
residence, to distinguish it vorn 
ordinary houses. The ^^'“8 
said to be in residence at Buckingham Palace 
• when be is staying there. In ^ figarabye 
sense we say that in a democratic counto 
the power of government resides in the people. 

. A person who resides permanently lO « 
place is termed a resident (rez' i dent, «.), 
or, less often, a resider {r6 zId dr, «.), anu is 
distinguished from a visitor. A resident, o 
political officer residing at a native court, 
is appointed by the British Government to 
many semi-independent states. Tlie . .. 
of such a resident [aij.) or residing official 
is to advise the ruling pnnee on matters 
of policy. His official residence is named a 
• residency- (rez' i ddn si,. «.), and Ins pos < 
resideiitship (rez' i ddnt ship, «,)■ 
adminstrative division m the Dutch 1-asr 
Indies, is also . called a residency, and >ts 
governor a resident. , 

A resident doctor or tutor is one %vho has ms 
quarters at the place where he carries out m 
duties. Resident animals are those that stay 
in one place, or countiv, all tlie Jj^ar round. 
They have the power of adapting themscU^s 
to variations of climate, instead of 



from them as do the migratoiy animals. 
Scotland a resident or inhabitant is some- 
times caUed a residenter (rez' i d6nt ir. n.). 

Residential (rez i den' shal, adj.) means re- 
lating to residence or residences, A residential 
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clistricl is one having or suitable for residences 
ol a pood class. Clubs whose members can 
have permanent board and residence arc 
cailc;! residential clubs. A canon residentiary 
(rer. i den' sha ri, adj.) is one of whom 
official residence is required. He is also 
termed a residentiary 

0.1'. residi-r, from L. residere to remain be- 
hind. from re- bach, behind, sedere to sit Svt^. : 
Abide, dwell, inhere, live 

residue (rez' i du), n. That which re- 
mains over; the rcm.aindcr. (F. rdsidu. resle. 
reliqiiat.) 

Ihe residue of an estate (in the sense ol 
property left by a dead person) is the 
amount that remains after all charges, debts, 
and bequests due from it have been p:iid or 
deducted. Tlic difference l)ctween two 
quantities is a residual (rC zid' 0 .al, adj.) or 
residua^ (rC: zid' u a ri, adj.) quantity, that is, 
a rcin.ainder, .and may be termed .a residual 
(n.). A residuary legatee (»:.) is one to whom 
the tesiduary part or residue of an estate is 
bemie.athed.' 

\Vo s^K-ak sometimes of a residual error, 
which means an error that is left un 
corrected. 

When salt water is boiled the water evap- 
orates and the salt is left Iwhind as a residuum 
(re zid' u lim, >i.), or residue, tliat i.s, something 
which remains after any process of separation. 
f?(,ientisls would descri'lK; the s.alt as residual 
tir rcsiduan.- matter. The pi. of rc.siduum i.s 
residua (rf: zid' ii a). 

O.V. rf.idu, from b. >,•5!- , \ 

diitim, neiiti-r of rc'nfiiii.i that 
winch remains. 6Vc rtsuie. 

SvN ' Ueninmiler. rcsulinim, 

ro-sigu [i] (re sin'), 
t',.'. To sign again. (I". 
six’-er (-V i.vwrr.zii.) 

If a pi.!r.son omits an 
inilial in his n.ame, as 
given un a do-cument that 
lie signs, he must re-sign 
the document with Ins 
name in its required form. 

rcsip;u [g] (re rin'), e.f. 

To give uji; to hand over : 
to Mibimt quietly .and 
calmly. f.[. 7’o give up 



; to retire (from). 
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the care of his guide. The act of resigning 
office, etc., is termed resignation (rez ig n.a' 
shun, «.), which also means a patient sub- 
mission or acquiescence. 

Many people find it difficult to be resigned 
(re zind , adj.), that is, patient, or full of 
resignation when overtaken by misfortune. 
They go alxmt bewailing their hard lot instead 
of fearing it resignedly (re zin' id Ii, adv.], 
that is. submissively or uncomplainingly. A 
resigner (re z.fn' Cr, ji.) is one who resigns. 
Resignntcnt (re zIn' mdnt, n.) means the act 
of resigning, but this word is seldom used. 

M.E. restgf.nt, from O.F. restgitcr, from b. 
restptare to unseal, .assign back, give up, from 
re- back, sipidre to sign. Sec sign. Svv. ; 
Abandon, relinquish, renounce, surrender, va'eld. 

resile (it- zfl'), v.i. To rebound ; to 
recoil ; to draw back ; to spring back to the 
origin.al shape ; to return to one’s original 
po.sition. (F. rebondir, reculer.) 

Elastic bodies of .all kinds arc said to resile, 
and in a figurative sense the mind may be 
said to rc-silc or shrink from unplcas.ant or 
unwelcome faebs. Yew was used in .archcrv 
for bows fecaiisc it is one of the strongc.s't 
and most resilient (re zil' i Cnt, adj.) or 
el.istic woods known. Its power of resuming 
its original sh.apc after bending is termed 
resilience (re zil' i ens. n.) or resiliency (rO 
zil' i en si. «.). An c.Milierant person witli an 
abundance of high spirits is .sonicfimes .said 
to lv,‘ resilient. Such people gencr.illy pos.se.ss 

resiliency, th.at * is. the 

power of lecovering rc.adilv 
tifter a dejiressing e.vjicri- 
cnce. IV-ofile wfi'o live in 
carthijuake countries 
iisu.ally show resiliency. 

O.F. >v.*i/ir. from L. resdttr 
to Ic.ip or spring b.ack. from 
re- IsitV;. rnltrc to leap. SVN. ; 
Itcbimiui, reioil, retreat. 

resin (rez' in), ri. An 
iml.immable, gummv sub- 
.'-t.ince secreted by mo-.t 
plants and exuded from 
jiiries ami other trees ; a 
similar substance prorluced 
artificially, v.l. 'i o mb or 
otlK-nvise treat %Wtii resin, 
(F. ri'.!u;c, cclnphar.e.) 

Uesin (vf n/so rosin) is 
a cnmpoiinil cf carlxin, 
hydrogen, and o.xygen. 
It bums readily, sometime' 
with a pleas.ant smeii. 
What i.s c.allc'l mineral 
resin (n.) i.s obtaim-d fnnn 
bitiirneii. Pine,? and firs are- resinUerous 
(ri-z i nif' ir us. adj.]. th.at is. re- -m-yieifliug 
to*-.. Amber is a fr.ss-l resin of such tree-.. 
Ik" nans of co-.nmrTce ate olAain'd cbicftv 
from jem- tti*--;. in tk.*- su-m.s of wliicli cnt- 
-aif i::.;*!!' fro.-n which Ihe • ufefa.nce fioiv.-;. ft 
I'cr-nn-s a 1 rittle. .alnio-,; transluce.nl roli.' 
at < rkn-try temp<er.'.tiirts. 


-o' ' "vl.' • 'h"!..- 
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The action of the oxygen in the air is able 
to resinify (rez< in i ff,, a.;.), or .turn into 
resins, compounds of hydrogen and. carbon,- 
which may be said to resinify {v.i.) or undergo 
a process of resinification (rez in i fi ka'..shun, 
n.), when they become resinous (rez'. i.nus, 
adj.), or of the nature of resin. .A resinate 
(rez' i nat, n.) is a salt formed by, the action 
of a resinous acid on a base. . . ; , , 

. Some substances, though not true resins, 
are resiniform (rez' in ..i form, adj.), or 
resinoid (rez' in oid, adj.), which means 
like or having the character of resin. . A 
resinoid (n.) is a resinous substance. 

Trees which yield resin -.are ■ said to be 
resinous. Sealing-wax is resinous, .because 
it contains resiii,. and negative electricity 
was formerly described as resinous electricity,- 
just as positive was termed vitreous. Metal 
was said to be resinously (rez' in us li, adv.) 
or negatively electrified. The invigorating 
resiny (rez' i ni, adj.) odour of pine woods 
arises from the resin which they exude. 

The prefix resino- means having to do with 
resin. A resino-electric (adj.) substance, such 
as amber, sealing-wax, or vulcanite, becomes 
charged with negative or resinous electricity 
when rubbed. The colourless alcohol named 
resinol (rez' in 61 , «.) or retinol is distilled 
from resins and is used in resinoHc (rez i nol' 
ik, adj.) ink for printing. ■ . . 

M.E. recyne, resyn, from O.F. resine, from L. 
rSslna, perhaps from Gr. rhetine pine-tree 
resin, fropi rheein to flow. 

resipiscenoe (res i pis' 6ns), «. Recog- 
nition of error; return to a wiser state of 
mind. (F. rSsipiscence.) 

Wisdom after the fact, or resipiscence, does 
not undo the harm done. A government is 
resipiscent (res i pis'ent, adj.),' ttiat is, return- 
ing to a wiser state, when it tries to undo the 
ill effects of its earlier legislation. Both these 
words are rare, 

F., from L. resipiscenda, from restpiscens 
(acc. -ent-em) pres. p. of resipiscere to recover . 
one’s senses, repent, from re- again, sapere 
to taste, savour, have good sense. 

resist (re zist'), v.t. To oppose ; to strive 
against ; to withstand successfully ; . to be 
proof against ; to repel ; to abstain from. 
v.i. To offer resistance, n. A substance applied 
to parts of a fabric to prevent the . colour 
acting on it during dyeing or printing. (F. 
opposer, combattre, r^sister A, repottsser, 
s'absienir de ; risister, lenir Jernie, regitnber.) 

Belgium endeavoured to resist the passage 
of the invading German armies at the out- 
break of the World War in August in 1914. 
The armament of her forts had, however, 
been partly supplied by German factories 
and so the Germans took care to be equipped 
with artillery of sufficiently high power for 
besieging them. The old-fashioned Belgian 
forts did not long resist the battering to 
which they were subjected, but the* short 
delay enabled the. French and British to 
make preparations for better resistance (r6 
zist' ans, n.), or opposition, to the Germans. 


j An invalid who makes a brave fight against 
a. severe illness is said to have .great powers 
of.-resistance— that is, he is able. to resist the 
progress of his malady, - .Wate^roof garments 
are -expected to resist the. rain. In .another 
sense we say that a good man resists or refuses 
to succumb to temptation. Few people, can 
resist a good joke, that is, fail to make it if 
.it occurs, to them, or to be amused by it if, 
made by someone else. 



Reri»t. — Rugeed rocl« that roiil the ontleuehl of - 
Ihe rnsin* end tumultuoui teai. 

Thc'quality in a substance which hinders, 
the passage of electricity through it is termed 
its electrical resistance. Some kinds of wre, 
which have a very, high resistance of this 
kind, are used in making a resistance-coil («.), 
by which the flow of a’ current is checked and 
the electricity is' changed into heat. 

Water is resistant (r6 zist' ant, adj .) — 
use'a rare form, resistefit (r6 zist'ent, adj.)— 
to the passage of boats and all other physical 
bodies. . Its resistance is, however, turned 
to account for .purposes of propulsion. 
For instance, the water resists the movement 
of an oar that is thrust backwards against it, 
but the superior jpressiire -exerted by the 
oarsman serves to lever the boat fonvard. 

A resister (re zist'er, «.) is one lyho rc.sist.s. 
Some people disapprove of certain laws so 
much that, without offering active opposition, 
they refuse to comply with them voluntanly, 
and are prepared to go to prison rather than 
obey them. Such a person is called a passive 
resister («.), and his opposition is known as 
passive. resistance («.)• . 

If . a thing is resistible (ni zist' ih\, adu), 
that is, capable of being resisted, if has 
resistibility (rC zist i bil' i ti, «,), or rcsistible- 
ness {r6 zist' ibl nis, «.) 

When a person is arrested by the police 
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he may go with them resistingly (r6 zist' ing 
li, adv.), OT in a fashion which sliows resist- 
ance. blit if he is wise, he will not be resistive 
(r6 zis' ti\', adj.), which means inclinctl to 
resist, since that offence is punishable bj' law. 
An avalanche falls into an Alpine valley with 
resistless (rC zist' I6s, ad},), or irresistible, 
might, sweeping stout pine trees rcsistlessly 
(rC: zist' 16s h. adv.) out of its path as if they 
were match sticks. We may speak of the 
resistlcssncss (r6 zist' I6s n6s, n.f of a military 
attack made in oveiavhclniing numlicrs. Very- 
rarely, however, a person or thing powerless 
to resist is called resistless. s 

On an electric locomotive a device called 
a resistor (rC zist' or, n.) is used to check the 
current through the motors when starting 
the train. 

0.1'. resxsiet, Irom b. resistrrt to stand b.ack. 


component parts; the act of converting (into 
another form! : decomposition; analysis; in 
mechanics, the replacing of a single force by 
two forces jointly equal to it ; in prosody’, the 
substitution of two short syllables for a long 
one ; the abating of an inflammation ; 
in music, the progression of a dissonant chord 
or note to some other chord, etc., according 
to the laws of harmony ; the soUrng of a 
problem, etc. ; a proposition put forward for 
discussion ; a formal expression of opinion 
by a legislative body, public meeting, etc. ; 
a resolve ; boldness ; steadiness of purpose ; 
determination. (F. resolution, decomposition, 
analyse, yesolution, solution, decision, audacc, 
fermete, deternnnatton.) 

The resolution, or determination, of a 
purposeful man is the outcome of a state of 
mind in which all doubt or hesitation is 




withstand, oppo'ie, from re- back, and ststere to 
make to stana, from start to stand Svx. ; v. 

Cheek, hinder, obstruct, thwart, with.st.md. 

Amt, ; f. Help, submit, welcome, yield. 

rcsoltiblo (rez' 6 loobl ; rez' 6 Ifibl). ad}. 
Capable of Ixiing resolved ; capable of 
Ixiing analysed (into). (F. resolublt, reducltblc, 

annlvsablr.) 

Water is resoluble j 

into oxygen g.as and j 

hydrogen g;is. Its ; 

rcsolubility (rez. b loo 

bil' i ti ; rez 6 In bil' J J 

i ti. >:.), or capacity \ ■ . / r‘b 

for lieing re.solved’. \ '4 

may l>c demonstrated " 

by passing a strong ' r, 

electric current i V . 1 

throiigii it. 

O.F. from b.b rcso- x 

ti'i'/ilis, from 1.. rt<^ hrrt ^ 

Stt rci-olvc ' ;■ j, 

resolute (rez' b P. 

loot ; rez' b lut). adi. . 

b’lxcd in purpose; *• '■/ 

<letenniiie<l ; Ixild. (F. ' 

tesolu, fcime.detrrrr.tr.e, ' 

/. .-1 rdt.) . 

Tlie fonnatioii of , 

ill- I.eacue of Nations ' - ■' 
after the World War **• ? 

M.is a Mcn that the 
govemnienl-sparliciiia- jL*-:' 

till',: in it Mere re-oUite 

1 here-dnieorbr.ive , 

tri)luUC nf*r»nt 

rf-SotulcU* (rci* t> nln? 

h:n/-<. lot h. a.lr.)] ik..> ».<mi ot 

tU.\t is. in .1 xn.intn-r v, ii:rh ‘-itous rcsoluicnes*! 
ife** u Jf'-t tvS ; ir..*' Cl lut n.), Ihir t]ijr*,Iity 
uf rirni ;jntl tJt^J!}nch:4u:. 

rp- J' t'i in tl ^ ol 

‘v:'-'* »'* Aw.v wiOi or l 

S'-r tv- vvN*. ; Cor.Nt.'.nt. hrrn, 

ti-r., A?-.T ■ If:‘:»T.’tr\r.!. srjtsfy 


«nd Norton. ro«o!\iie explortr*, 
neorinc t>oiat tK«r rexebed— twxa!7>«Ix 

tl>ou»«nd nin? btindrxd and cirMy-ftro 
tb«tf of Moonl E»trrnt. 


resolved or dispelled. 

A resolution or a proposal may be brought 
before a meeting to be discussed and voted on. 
If the voting is in its favour the resolution 
is s.aid to be passed. A rcsolutionist (rez 6 loo' 
shun ist ; rez 6 lii' shun j.st, w.) is one who 
makes or votc.'^ for a resolution, in this sense. 

— The resolution of a 

-j. t ; force is determined by 

mc.ans of a parallclo- 
gram of forces. In 
SjBPp^:. music, a discord alone 

nitons conve^’s to the 
hstenem feehngofsiis- 
- ■ j ponse or incomplete- 

ness, and, according 
® to the rules of strict 
harmony, it requires 
r’ ' . resolution or merging 

, into a concord. Some- 

r- '■■!>■! Ihncs the resolution 
of a dissonant note 
f.^i v ' delayed by tlic in- 
"v. .... J tcrposition of furtlicr 

'1. ' ' dissonant notes be- 

' r'' twe-en it and the note 

_ .. . j"'?! on which it rc.solvcs. 

^ ^ ^ 'I h medical substance 

''.g'. T preparation having 
i.i' ii the power of dissolving 
IS said to be resolutive 
, (rez' b loo tiv; rez' b 
lu tiv. adj.). A rcso- 
' lutive (n.) or resolutive 
medicine can reiolvc 
Jrton. rr.olute rrrlortr^ poisonotis matter. 

•Tovnl Extrrnt. ^crh.ll n. /rc’fri 

rt'r 'lvrrf to loo* vn. 
isdf *r4vc. SvN*. : IktUlnc*-'?, dccoson. f!»** 
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rcuolution f 

’* 6:;'. Th- •' 


m l! - el 

<-r 1 f-!’.!*!.-.:; 

.t'Ci.tr.l, arm. 


c; i) bxi 

i.ir.'.t.-nn of 


•z b tfl' 
into iti- 


S’.-'c resi'itve. *.f*tvc. Svx. ; fkiUlncis, dcciMon. f!-* 
cemj-os'.tion. d-tcrniin.atiau, firmnc-s. .A.st . 
Ir.iicc-tirn, irrf'oliitio.a. w..’.akn!r->. 

rcsolvo (rv zrlv'], v.t. "To brt.tU up ir.u> 
parts : to disinteynite ; to iliss'ilvc (mtoj ; 
to solve ; to I'isjxl (.a doub't) ; to make up 
one s nr.nil on ; to dc-cide upon ; to convett 
(intci) ^by- mentaJ an.alvf'is ; to change finto) ; 
to make (.a di- cord) p.a-ss into .a concord ; to 
p.'.'.<^ .a re-o’ntson (tUiat). r.s. To be converted 




KESONANT 


RESORT 


(into) ; to dissolve ; to change (to) or under- 
go change ; to pass from discord to concord ; , 
in medicine, to subside without suppurating. 
n. Something determined on; firmness of. 
purpose. (F. rSsondre, dissoudre, fondre, 
dissiper, didder, inettre d’ accord arriter ; 
se risoitdre, se fondre, se dissoudre; decision, 
risolution.) 

A chemical may be resolved into its 
elements. In this sense the substances called 
hydrocarbons are resolvable (re zolv' abl, 
adj.), that is, they can be split up by the 
chemist into carbon and hydrogen. • 

Some of the glowing patches of light, 
called nebulae, which are present in the sky 
are capable of being resolved or broken up by 
a powerful telescope into clusters of dis- 
tinguishable stars. A resolvable nebula is one 
that has resolvability (re zolv a bil' i ti, «.), 
or that is capable of resolution under the 
instruments of the astronomer. It is dis- 
tinguished from a gaseous nebula. 

An argument sometimes resolves into a 
simple disagreement over the sense in which 
a word is used. For instance, one man may 
be tryirig to uphold revolution, when he really 
means evolution, or peaceful change. Another 
may oppose this point" of view because he 
thinks of revolution in terms . of _ blood- 
shed and disorder. Doubts, difficulties and 
obscurities may be resolved or removed by 
clear thinking. . . 

We resolve . upon a certain . course pf 
action when we make up our mind about it. 
A person with a resolved (re z6\yd',''adj.)_OT 
resolute character may be resolved on doing 
or determined to do some ' difficult . feat. He 
will set about it resolvedly (re zol' v6d li, adv.) 
or resolutely. ' • . 

In medicine, a chemical having the powei 
of resolving or dissolving certain substances 
is said to have a resolvent (re zol' vent, adj.) 
action on them. Inflammation may resolve 
or subside without forming pus, or else the 
process may be brought about by the use of a 
resolvent («.), or medicine for that purpose. 

A resolver (re zolv' er, n.) is a person who 
makes or supports a resolve. 

M.E. resolven, O.F. resolver (F. resoudre), 
L. resolvere to untie, dissolve, do away with 
doubts or hesitation. See solve. SyH. : v. 
Convert, determine, disintegrate, explain, solve. 

resonant (rez' 6 nant), adj. Continuing to 
sound ; resounding ; echoing ; strengthen- 
ing sounds by vibration. (F. risonnant. 
sonore, reteniissant.) 

A resonant body is one that tends to 
prolong or reinforce sound by its vibration ; 
a resonant voice is one that rings or resounds 
in every part of a room. In a large cave, 
the sounds of one’s voice are echoed resonantly 
(rez' 6 nant li, adv.) by the walls and the 
cave becomes resonant with sound. If we 
hold a violin and sing the note to which one 
of its ■ strings is tuned, that string will 
resonate (rez'. 6 nat, v.i.) in sympathy wth 
our voice, or exhibit resonance (rez' 6 nans. 
«.), which is the quality of being resonant. 


The sounding-board of a piano is a resonator 
(rez' 6 na tor, «.), that is, a device for magni- 
fying sounds by resonance or tdbration. In 
acoustics, a chamber which responds to one 
particular note is called a resonator. It is 
used for detecting the presence of that note 
in a complex sound. An apparatus for 
detecting and receiving wireless signals is 
also called a resonator. 

L. resonans (acc. -aiit-ein), pres. p. of resonate, 
from re- back, again, and sonare to sound. Syn. : 
Echoing, resounding. Ant. :■ Dull, muffled. 

resorb (re sorb'), v.t. To absorb again. 
(F. risorber, reabsorber.) 

The word resorption (re sorp' shun, it.) is 
used chiefly in medicine to denote a process 
of absorbing tissues, etc., afresh. An organ 
having the power of resorbing might be said 
tO' be resorbent (re sorb' ent, adj.). The 
rarely used tvord resorbence (r6 sorb' 6ns, it.) 
may mean either a fresh absorption, or a 
backward flow of waves. Resorptive (re 
sorp' tiv, adj.) means relating to or of the 
nature of resorption. 

E. resorbere to suck back, from re- back, again, 
sorbere to suck in, absorb. 

resorcin (re zor' sin), it. A white, 
crj'stalline compound, used in prepanng 
dyes and in medicine. (F. risorcine) 

Resorcin is obtained by the action of pbtasji 
on certain resins. Resorcinol (r6 z6r' s'*) 

«.) is a compound of resorcin wtb utner 
substances. 

From E, resin and orcin (obtained from orcbtll. 
See under orchil. 

resorption (r6 sorp' shun). For thjs wort . 
and resorptive, see under resorb. 



resort (re zort'), v.i. To proceed 
) frequently or in numbers (to) : to n, 
course (to) : to turn for aid (to). • 

X of frequenting; the state o 
equented ; a place much frequented ( o 
St, health, etc.); recourse,' that to 'vh 
le turns for help, etc. ; an expedient. I' • 
reiidre, frequenter, recounr; frequenmto , 
rite, station de santi. recours, ressource.) 
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RESPECT 


RESOUND 


Places to wliich people resort or commonly 
go when thev take a holiday arc called holiday 
resorts. Bnghlon is a famous seaside resort. 
When in difliculties, it is necessary to resort, 
or have recourse, to everj’ reasonable means 
of overcoming them. A theatre-goer who 
mis'-es his last train home may find that 
w.alking is his only resort or means of accom- 
plishing his end. 

A last resort is the last possible source of 
help or method of overcoming a difiiculty. 
One wlio resorts, or goc.s habitually or fre- 

? [ucntly to 'a place may be termed a resorter 
rd zort' dr, ii.). 

O.p, rftCTtir (p. rc'jorfir) to be subject to a 
higher tribunal or jurisdiction. I..L, rtsortire 
to appeal, perhaps from L. re- again, and sorttrl 
to obtain by lot. Perhaps confused with 
another P. v'. rtiforltr to go out again. See 
sortie. The n. in M E. and O.p. 
means resource, jurisdiction, appeal, 

Syk. : Go. proceed, repair, ii. 

Expctlicnt, relugc, resource. 

resound (r6 zound'), v.i. To’ 
ring (with) ; to be filled with 
soutui; to lie re-echoed, repeated, 
or jirolongcd (of sounds, etc.) ; 
to be much talked of. or to make 
a sensation (of news) ; to give 
bacl: sound. v.l. To scnind 
again ; to spread the fame of ; 
to give back (a sound). (P. 
rcsotinrr, rettndr ; nnvoyer, vniUcr, 
pr/comscr.) 

In the .spring the woods .and 
gardens resound with the songs 
of birds. A hollow object, such 
.a-, a drum, resounds wlicn stnick ; 
a concert-hall re.sound.s with the 
tnusic of an orcliestm. 

Tin: new.spapjrs arc said to rc.sound the 
praises of a person who does some groat 
f’Tvicc to lii.s coimtr}-. Scn.sational news i.s 
said to resound through a country when it 
is known in all p.irts of that country. A 
resounding (ni zound' ing, ndj.) noivs is one 
th.it is sonorous, or re-echoes. During .a 
storm the waves break resoundingly (re 
round' in:; li. <i(/i'.), that is, witli .a loud noi-e, 
on r'seky chlis. 

•M.E. O’- lo.fu. O.P. rrsT.T, irom I.. re:ct:.'i>e 
to '"lur.'l ag-’.in. iiiuu re- ag.MU, .sud .'''ini- sound 
renourco (iV- .sor.s'j. ri. A merats of sup- 
plMia; .1 want; a source of supply; a 
‘ ontriv.am e ; .a device ; sVul! in thinking out 
; ijtiick wit; (/•.'. i means of 
• iipp et deience ; exjs vUent '-. (P. 

f. - r.a'.’ur.:, ie;ri;;:i i;. .a.V. e.t 

Th."' natur.d twourecs of a country ate 
U r mint .. iji:..rrit., od d-iamts. tinii-T 
tic., ".Inch ate I rovi-h-i by ni.tuie. 
-■e. i ..re pr ' lu' 5 by d,.- se i.-urce, or 

-.'.‘i im'i.iinity oS k-T l,>i;;e',y 

p-..p‘- r.-m! j. .■..'•m; .1 it .O'ourcf, <■* 

.teiu, •.,» ■.bi-.r '.••■are t’-."’.'..'-nt'. .\ 

V. 1. tmurcelu! :-,d. j.:’-.!, ti.at 

1'. ! d 'd ir (i rt:!’- in de'!-:!ic 

e; V.;;! i n rcsourccfullr 


when he seems to lie at the end of his re- 
sources, or means. He possesses the quality 
of resourcefulness (rd sOrs' fiil nC-s, zi.), which 
is lacking in the resourceless (rd sors' Ids, 
adj.) person, who is incapable of meeting 
dimcuitics or adapting means to ends. 

A person who has exhausted his means of 
support is said to be without resources. If 
he IS in debt his last re,sourcc or expedient 
may bo to sell his personal belongings. 

The condition of being without resource 
or resources is rcsourcelcssness (re sons' Ids 
ties, ji.). The old-fa-shioncd phra.se without 
resource means without the possibility of help. 
Thus an army might be lost without resource. 

O.P. from resoiirdre, from L. resnrpcrc to rise 
again (of a spring or supply). See source, 
surge. SVX. : Aid. expedient. 


respect (rdspekt').ti. Esteem; deference; 
attention ; relation (to) ; heed (to) ; regard 
(to or of) ; a particular aspect ; {pi.) com- 
pliments. v.f. To esteem ; to show deference 
to ; to treat with considcnitiou ; to avoid 
interfering with ; to spare from insult, 
degrad.ation, etc. ; to relate or have reference 
to. (P. respect, estirae, consideration, t'ftard, 
rapport, detail, I'ranls, /:on!n!aqes; estiincr, 
respecter, considiter, se rapporttr it.) 

A workman should trc.it hi.s einjiloyer with 
riwjM-ct, or proj'er deference, but not with 
seiwility, or his employer will not respect, or 
esteem, him .as a man. We respect the feeiings 
of others when we liavc consideration for 
th'-m and avoid giving pain or olfence, A 
civilized nation engaged in war respects, 
th.'it is. avoids injuring or interfering with, 
neutrals. 

ixK,); m:ty be full of intert?ting m.alter, 
.and Vet f.ii! to b: a good. Iriok in re:.j'*.ct of, 
or as regards, literary slvle. Tint whicii i, 
in ai! r. -t'-.-cts v-rfect. is p..-rbct in everv 
dvt.sd. or in ail j/irticnbr.-.. I'liings that diUeV 
III all rt •-peet.- ha-.-e notliing in coninion. We 
are often i.y.ie -.tiori': I in :e,-p ct to, that j>, in 
reg.ard to. or corH.erti!i;:'. the time of ilav. 

pay our .-e j. cts wig-ri we ’.end a 
«-•: ’.g.v.’.-nt.irv nee.- age to anoth.tr rer.'0:s 



Re*s>cct. — Fredeiick Ibe Great, of Pmifta welcomlor Zfaclt, the 
compoaer. for whom the Kina had the hiahnt reipect. 
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RESPIRE 


respire 


or when we call upon him, as an expression 
of esteem. 

A person who can be respected on account 
of his honest or decent conduct, especially 
such a person in humble circumstances, is 
said to be respectable (re spekt' abl, adj.). An 
act done from respectable motives is actuated 
by intentions deserving respect. If a fair 
number of people are present at a meeting 
we say that there is a respectable attendance. 
A tolerably large building is sometimes said 
to be of a respectable size. A passably good 
artist might be described as the 
possessor of respectable talents. 

Respectability (re spekt a bil' 
i ti, 11.) or respectableness (r6 
spekt' abl nes, n.) is the quality 
or character of being respect- 
able, or honest and decent. The 
self-respecting person is careful 
to be respectably (re spekt' ab li, 
adv.) dressed, that is, according 
to the standards of respecta- 
bility, or those who are sociall}' 
respectable. 

One who shows respect is a 
respecter (rS spekt' er, ii.) To 
be a respecter of persons is to 
pay undue respect to wealth and 
rank, at the expense of bumbler 
folk. Death is no respecter of 
persons, for it visits all people 
irrespective of class. Respectful 
(re spekt' fiil, adj.) behaviour 
shows respect or deference. Men raise their 
hats respectfully (r6 spekt' fill li, adv.), or 
in a respectful manner, when a funeral 
passes. A humble man shows by the respect- 
fulness (re spekt' ful nes, n:), or deferential 
quality, of his attitude that he holds -his 
superiors in great respect. 

Different persons often have different 
opinions respecting (re spekt' ing, prep. )■,• that 
is, in regard to or about, the same matter, an'd 
their respective (re spek' tiv, adj.), or indivi- 
dual and particular, opinions may all have 
weight. To pay men their respective wages 
means to pay each the wages proper to him. 

This word and respectively (re spek' tiv li, 
adv.), that is, individually, severally, or com- 
paratively, are often redundant. It would 
be unnecessary, for instance, to say that 
WelUngton and Napoleon were in command 
of the British and French armies “ respect- 
ively " at the battle of Waterloo. No ordinary 
reader would make the mistake of thinldng 
that Wellington was a French general, or that 
both armies were under the joint command of 
the two men. 

Again, to say that “ Beethoven as a 
musician and Dickens as a novelist were 
pre-eminent in their respective fields ” is to 
drag the word in. The first eleven words 
convey the meaning without the redundant 
phrase that follows, and show quite clearly 
that Beethoven was not a novelist, etc. 1 f we 
said that special art schools for boys and 
girls were being built at Rome and Berlin, 


our statement vvould mean that the schools 
were for both sexes ; but if we say that the 
schools are “ for boys and girls respectively," 
it becomes clear that the one at Rome is for 
boys and the other for girls. This is a right 
use of the word. 

O.F., from L. respectus looking back, regard, 
from respicere (p.p. respectus), from re- back, 
specere to look. Syn. : n. Consideration, defer- 
ence, heed, reference, v. Honour, regard, revere. 
Ant. : n. Contempt, disrespect, scorn, v. 
Despise, dishonour, disregard. ' ’ 



Hefplrators- — Miner*, equipped wilJj rerpirntorr, heiai trained in 
rescue werk in an imitation mine. 


respire (re spJr'), v.i. To breathe .to 
recover hope. v.i. To breathe in and out ; iP 
exhale. (F. respirer; respirer, exhaler.) . : 

All -quadrupeds and birds respire, that-is, 
irilhale and exhale air by means, of lungs. A 
perfume is said to be respired or exhaled, anci 
figuratively, an bid book is sometimes said .to 
■ respire a fragrance of romance. When a- 
miner has to- enter a part of. the workinga 

where there is an escape- of poisonous-gases 

he wears a respirator (res' pi ra tor; '-ic). 
that, is, an apparatus such as a. chemically 
treated piece- of gauze that filters the :air 
and makes.it respirable, (res' pir abl ; re spir 
abl, adj.), that is, fit or able to be breathed. 
A - Tespirator - makes respiration (res pi ra 
shun, «.), or the act of breathing,- rather 
difficult, but it ensures the respirabih^ ffes 

-pir a bil' i ti ; re spTr a bil' i ii.ii.) .of.f']® •'‘I''; 
and enables the respiratory (res' pi ra to n , 
r6 spir' a to ri, adj.) -work of the lungs to go 
on unchecked. , , 

In botany, the process by which a plane 
absorbs o.xygen gas and gives off carbon 
dioxide is known as respiration. A sing o 
act of breathing is also termed a respiration, 
and in a special sense this word denotes i ic 
whole process of absorbing oxygen by the 
blood, in the human lungs, or the gills 
fishes, and the giving off at the same tunc 
of carbon dioxide and watery vapour by t t 
same organs. > • 

A respirometer (res pi rom' e tt-r, u.) is - 
instrument for measuring breathing, the 
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Ri:SPlTE 


RESPONSE 


rippnmtws which supplies a. diver with air 
when he is under the water is also called a 
respirometer. 

O.K. rfjpirrr, from L. resplrare to tahe hrc.ath 
:i".tin, from rr- b.-ick. .again, splrure to brc.athc. 
Sv;:. ; lircathc. exiiate. 

respite (res' pit), ii. An interval of rest ; 
temporary- relief ; a delay permitted in the 
execution of .a sentence, or discharge of a 
fluty ; a reprieve, v 1 . To afford relief from 
(sfiliering or toil) ; to give such relief to ; 
to postpone enforcement of (an obligation, 
etc.) ; to reprieve ; to withhold pay from (a 
soldier), (h'. ripit. icmisc, siirsis; rcluchcr, 
y.’tnelire, surscoir, accouler uii repit tt.relenir.) 

An occ.'Lsion.il brief respite cnable.s a 
worker to return to bis task with renewed 
energy. Very urgent work, however, such 
.'IS the removal of wreckage after .a railway 
.accident, goes on u ilhout resjhtc or cessation 
until it is finished. A debtor may have .a 
feiv day.s resjiitc in whicli to raise money 
to p.ay ,a bill that has liecoinc due. In the 
'■ Lord of the I.sles " (ii, 5). Scott .speaks of 
a criminal ‘^re.spitcfl for a day.” wliicb 
inc.ans that bis execution is delayed for that 
jw.-riod. 

O.I'. ir’pH. from I., rapf'tns rcsficct. del.ay, 
in L.L. - puiting off. respite, 5>r rcsficct, 
which is a doulilct. Svs. ; ii. Cessation, check, 
•top. 

rcnplondont (ni splen' dent), adj. 
ffiillianl; viviflly or gloriously hriglit. (F. 
tc^plendissant.) 


shine. Sv;;. : Bright, brilliant, flarzling, lus- 
trous. Ant. ; Bull, sober, subdued. 

respond (re spond'), v.i. To answer ; to 
make reply in words ; to perform an 
answering action ; to show sensitiveness to ; 
to show sympathy, v.t. To .say in rcsjionsc. 
«. A short vcrsicle sung after the lesson in the 
Roman Matins ; in architecture, a half- 
pillar attached to a wall to support an arch. 
(F, repondre, campatir ; rdpotidre ; ripons, 
pilastre, pilier eugogi.) 

The congregation responds in prescribed 
words to the priest during a cliurch service. 
A horse responds to kindness by pulling 
willingly. A disc.ased part is said to respond 
tc treatment when the treatment improves it. 
One's actions are respondent (ni spoil' dent, 
adj.), that is, answer, to some stimulus from 
one's brain. Respondence (re spon' dens, it.) 
is the character or state of being respondent, 
or the act of responding. The defendant in 
a law.suit is the respondent party, as he has 
to respond or answer to the charge. In some 
cases he is called the respondent (ii.). 

Money is sometimes advanced to a ship- 
owner during a voyage for the equipment 
of his ship, and secured by a kind of mortg.age, 
called a respondentia (res pbn den' shya, «.), 
on tile .ship's c.argo. The money is repayalile 
only if the cargo be lioltvcred safely. 

O F. rri/'oii frr, from L. tapondire to answer, 
from re- .igani. '■pcutdhc to promise. SVN. ; 
.\ccor<l. answer, rejoin, reply, retort. 
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, response (re spoils'), «, An 
answer : a retort ; the act of 
answering ; any part of the 
liturgy said or sung in church 
■ in answer to the pric.st. (I-'. 

T’/VT:' riponsc, r'pous.) 

response need not be in 
^ words. The appeal for help to 
f, f-ll save St. Paul's Cathedral met 
with a wonderful response in 

‘ — ‘^IBl August, Kii-t, at the outbreak 
of war, hari a great rcspionse. 

^ If an accident happens, some- 
. lio.'iy is gcneraliy responsible (ni 
' iwL.ji spnn' sihl. n(i/.),'or account.ablc, 
The manager of a business 
must h-a a re.sjionsilile, in the 
/ p ' . ' i sense of a. trustworthy, jxirson, 
,"3 • « since lie has a verj- r’csixmsihle 

• -) post, that is, one involving 
great responsibility (re .stxm si 

imjw'.'.ing obhg.ations. .\ person 
in an inferior jvo- ition acts on hi' own 
n-'j-msibiiity. wh.eri he .ids without in- 
‘trnction from a ■aijwrior, .\ good v.-orkman 
d..-, 1 n<- r '.hiri; his re-p-in-ahility. that th- 
. f-.r w'.-iich ii'-- i-- rf.jwm' ibh-. ih- 
I'-h ive-, responsibly (re •^j-on' ssb !i. nJr.'-, that 
!■ in I ■.ith;:!! .and tru t'.vorthy inarirv 

-.v-.ird responsion It- •■•'-•n' -l.eti, n.j 
ir.ir..' a ri-q'-ei*-, i- ••idoni ;> SmiS 
reiponsions o t’.'.r 11 ir.','- n ’o Cue 






RESSALDAR 


REST 


ftrst of the three examinations that must be 
passed to obtain the B.A. degree at Oxford 
University, 

Some people are responsive (re spon' siv, 
adj,), that is, ready to respond to the moods 
of others. They act responsively (re spon' 
siv li, adv.), whether their 'friends are gay 
or out of sorts. The responsiveness (re spon' 
siv nes, n.) of an audience encourages a 
speaker or actor. 

A responsory (t& spon' so ri, m.) is an 
anthem of which alternate verses are sung by 
a choir and a soloist. A statement • is 
• responsory [adj.) if it is in reply to another. 

M.E. respoimse, O.F. respons/lrora L. respond 
sum, neuter oi .responsus, p.p. of respondere to 
answer. ‘ Syn. : Acknowledgment,' answer, ..re- 
joinder, reply, retort. Anr. : Demaad, question, 
request. , , ' ' 

ressaldar (res al dar'), n. A' native 
captain of an Indian cavalry regiment, ' 
Hindustani risalah a troop of native irregular 
cavalry (Arabic arsala he sent) and dar holdet, 
head. ■ 




'1 ''t ; cry. 


A sailor’s rest is a lodging-house, where 
.sailors may spend the night when landing 
in a strange port. In this sense cabmen's 
shelters and inns are also rests. Among things 
known as rests which 'act as supports are the 
slide-rest that holds' the tool on a lathe, the 
stick with a cross oh the end used to support 
a billiard-cue, the foot-rest on a motor-cj’cle, 
and the leg-rest. 

Rests occur usually at the end of each line 
of verse, but to avoid monotony, in many 
inetres, a rest or caesura may occur at the end 
'of a foot, or the middle of a line. In orator)’, a 
rest or pause is a device used to add empbash 
or iitipressiveness. The rests in a musical 
piece act hke punctuation in writing. 

] .-The .sea never rests from motion. Some 
energetic people never seem to rest, or be 
^till, A.'dead person is sometimes said to rest 
in peace. .Farmers often rest land, that is, , 
allow’ it to , remain fallow over a period of 
years, in order to enrich the soil. 

• When two people dispute over some pmut 

v-'—y, of importance to both, the matter 

■ if' is seldom allorved to rest "nUI 
the true facts come to light. 

, -" j ■' ■ i After a race, rowers rest on their 
; oars. In a figurative sense, a 


'1. -ij person is said to rest on his oam 
''t-VrAiV-'; 3 if he makes no further efforts to 
'i '-'.'jj I get on in the world, but relies on 
T- ‘ , the reputation he has gamed m 

...V . v) . : : the past. One’s eyes may or 

mi-- '.'i be fixed, on a pleasing object, m 

i rest one’s eyes is to give them rest. 

rt;-'-., ,;i When a thing is not moving 
: ; - , ' ' c it is at rest. Our bodies me at 

; rest during sleep, and after de.atm 

■ r'. ■ ■ Our minds are at rest when free 

■ . I from worries. 

t ;• r" ■ A strip of land left unploiighed 
beUveen furrows tvas formerl) 

i caUed a rest-balk (m). it u as 

lyine a rett usual to rest-balk (v./.) ‘ 

before sowing turnips. 

The bad effects of over-work on the nerves 
may, in most cases, be remo ved by a re - 
(«.), that is, a period spent m bed, or m cn 
idleness. • , 7 g( 

When troops have to do ^ 
marching they are given a r^t-day («•) 
and then, in which no marching is - , j 
a religious sense rest-day means the baDuan 
or Sunday. jg a 







Rest. — A tired porter of Trieste* an Italian seaport, enfoyln? a rc*t 
on bis truck. 


rest [i] (rest), n. A state of quiet; a period The bad effects . rest-cuTC 

during which labour ceases; inactivity; ™®-y> w/ or in entire 

sleep; a place where rest may be taken; («.), that is, a penod spentmb , 
a prop or support for some object ; a pause idleness. • gf 

in a line of poetry or in rhetoric ; a pause in a When troops have to d ‘ 8 ‘ . 

musical passage, v.i. To cease from movement, marching they are ^Vonc. Jn 

exertion, or labour ; to take repose ; to be and tyen. m which no marching 
quiet : to be still as in sleep, or death ; to a religious sense rest-da} m 

become or remain inactive ; to lie (on) ; to or Sunday. . jg ^ 

rely (on) ; to remain; to depend, v.t. To At intervals nlong ^ bungalow, 

give repose to ; to allow (a thing) to remain rest-house («•), called ‘ A-tfuj (rest' 

inactive ; to give (oneself) rest ; to support at which a traveller can P/h * bouW be 
or keep in a certain position. (F. repos, calme, ful, ad].), or quiet, night. A ‘ ^ or 

rime that IS. free ironi wunj 


sommeil, lieu de repos, reposoir, cisurc, 
pause; reposer, soutenir, appuyer.) 

All exertion, whether of body or brain, 
causes wear and tear to the tissues of the 
body. Rest is needed to- repair the waste. 
Even short rests are helpful, as has been 
proved in factories, but we have to rest for 
liours on end, as during sleep, to be really 
relrcshed. 


tel, a?!), or quiet, night. A holiday sbouW ne 
a restful time, that is, free /''O"* "°l[Ld 
disturbance. If a child goes to >md excite i, 
he or she may not be able.to sleep rcstfu ff 
(rest' ful 11, ado.), that is, m a t 

really rests the mind. Some scenes and s n 
have restfulness (rest' ful nes, 
quality of being restful and V , 

Any place at whicli one rests is “ 
place (h.). Figuratively, the grave is sp 


BEST 


RESTITUTION 


of .15 tlic resting-place, or last resting-place, 
of the (lend. 

A restless (rc.st' Its. adj.) child is one who 
seems unable to keep still. A restlc.ss night 
is one in which we get no refreshing sleep. A 
man h:es a rest1es.s mind if he cannot con- 
centrate his attention. The sea restlessly 
(rest' les li, adv.) or uncensingly laps on 
the lx!ach. Restlessness (rcjst' les nts. «.) is 
the state or quality of being restless. 

.\.-S. T{ti)esl ■ cp. Dutch nisi. G. 
rail rest, O. None rost a dis- 
tance bcUvecn two resting-places, 

Cloili. rasta stage of .a loumcy, 
mile, (v.) .\,-S. rcsiaii, Dutcli nistfu, 

(i.riisleii. Sv.e. ; Ji. Cc.-sation, case, 
peacefulness, stillness, tranquillity, 
f. Relv. sleep, sluml>er. trust Ant. ; 

>!. Ciiangc, motion, movement, 
unrest, work. f. Continue, fidget, 
go, move. 

rest [2] (rest), ii. The re- 
mainder ; the remaining parts : 
the others; surjilus; a rally at 
court-tennis, v.t. To remain ; to 
continue. (I', reslanl. reslcs. les 
(mites, rtKserve ; tester, deiuciirer.) 

A wise person only spends a 
proportion of his income each 
vear and saves the rtsit; a clever 
industrious boy sets an c.Namjile 
to the rest of his form. In 
banking, a rest is a rererve fund, 
kept to even up dividends in bad years, etc. 
In commerce it means stocktaking and 
b.ilancing. 

NYhen a large nuinlser of men apply for a 
jcjb, as many as are wanted arc taken on. and 
all the rest, that is. all the others, are turned 
aw.ay. When looking over ston-d .-qiples, we 
pick- cnit all the bad onc.< ami throw tliem 
away. I'or the rest, or as for the rest, which 
means as regards the others, they are put 
back into store agam. 

The command of a ship has to rest with, 
th.at is, Ih; left in the hands of. tlie captain, 
who-o word is law. 

(.> I’. re;!r, from teller. Inmi L. rest'tre to st.'iml 
e; Slav hek. tcni.im. Isi hit. from re- b.ack, 
■l.'ie Ilf -.taiul. SvN. : e Hr.mnaut, rcfulu'-, 
Mitplux 

rc.'Jl .(.t; (tV' It. .A supixirt for the hiitt 
fixed on the right side of armour. 


effaced can be restamped. To restart (rO start,' 
v.t.) an engine is to set it going again ; to 
restart (f.i.) in life means to make a fresh 
start or begin on a new enterprise. One may 
restate (rO stat' v.t.) a matter, that is. state 
it again, in different words without altering 
the meaning. 

restaurant (res to ran ; res' to rant), n. 
An establishment where meals and refresh- 
ments are provided. (F. rcslnuraiit.) 



l.uice 

'. line; 

Dutine. 


Afidille -Alp s the I.iuce wa- one 
t. *10 soldier's nu'-t iru--ty wea]'-''>:',s. It wa-, 
rv long and unwiiddy, and v. licit th.e 
■luntcd w .11 riot h-vi Ih-d lu- hiiice m .'1 ch.irgf 
' td.i.- '-d it in till' ji t wh.icli projected from 
'i-tpl.ite, ill ('ider to .vid force to the 
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A -hiifiMl < of M.i:. , 
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RcnUuraot. — Tbe Pallo reilaurant at Coral Gablca. Florida, U.S.A., 
built to rerembto a bit of Old Spain, 

\ restaurant is a dining-room open to the 
public. Some re.staunints are the dining- 
rooms of hotels. Others arc largo separate 
buildings. A restaurateur (res ra ter, w.) 
i.s one who keeps .a restaurant and serves 
meals of a more solid kind than .are provided 
in a tea-shop or cafe. 

F. pres. ]>. nf resUiurer to restore, refresh. 
See restore, 

restful (rest' fid). For this word, rest- 
fully, etc., see niider rest [i]. 

rest-harrow (rest' h.'ir 0), it. A tough- 
rooted jierennial plant of tlio order Legu- 
ininos.ae. (F. ba^ruite.) 

The rest-harrow is a native of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Us tough, creeping root.stock 
gives It so strong .a liold on the ground, that 
it w.as thought to check the progress of the 
harrow — hence it.s common name. The 
scientific name is Or, 'ins s^rrosa. 

restitution (res ti tu' shi'in). n The act of 
re.'toring a thing to its ov.aier ; the making 
go.>d o! an i.ajury. lo-s, or d.aniage ; the 
n-toration of a tiling to its ongin.il form or 
st.xte. (F. re.'liltHioi:.} 

A tonsciencc-striiikeii thief inav inaJ.e 
re-tituti('n of tlie goods i;.. fins stolen. A 
woman who'-e hu>-b,iiid h.as left h-r without 
r.ieati', of supjaiirt vnnieinnes appUe-i to a 
judge fi.ir re-titiition of I'.er rielit- , In phvxit'., 
p’-titution hr.s tlie special of ib- return 

id ,an fUUic l.-.-iy. such a- a pi-ce id rublwr. 
to It- origir..'d rdi.atv-. afl'-r st-.-trging. 

The i..'.tltutit).a of ail th.in;:, spoken fd bv 
t't IVti r (.\e.t- I”, ei) tr.i an-, th,- r- -.tom- 
ti-n (d tl -a v.-otid to a i.taie td Ja-rfeglion. 


a f.r- 
Mct.d 
b-.-n 


RESTIVE 


RESTRAIN 


A modern restitutionist (res ti tu' shun ist, n.) 
is a member of a religious sect in the United 
States, which teaches that the unbelieving 
and unrepentant will be restored to God’s 
favour and be saved after due punishment. 

O.F., from L. restitiitio (acc. -dn-em), from 
reslituere (p.p restitiitus) to restore, from re- back, 
again, statuere to put, place. Syn. : Atone- 
ment, indemnity, reparation, restoration. Ant. : 
Deprivation. 

restive (res' tiv), adj. Untvilling to go 
forward ; unmanageable ; fidgety, impatient 
of control. (F. regimhetir, rdlif, insoumis, 
inquiet, opinidire.) 

An unfamiliar object in its path may cause 
a horse to become restive, and one kept top 
long without exercise is often restive or 
unmanageable when first mounted. 

A spoilt child behaves restively (res' tiv 
li, adv.), or in a fidgety or restless way. A 
people discontented with their rulers show 
restiveness (res' tiv nes, «.), which is the 
quality of being 
restive. 

O.F. reslif, from as- 
sumed L.L. resilvus, 
from L. restare to stop . . 
behind, originally of a : 
horse that refuses to 
move. Syn. : Re.stless, 
stubborn, uneasy. Ant. ; 

Amenable, docile, obe- 
dient, quiet. 

restless (rest' 16 s). 

For this word, rest- 
lessly, etc., see under 
rest [i]. 

restock (re stok'), 
v.t. "To stock again ; to . 
replenish. (F. rappro 
visionner, ravitailler. 

From time to time 
shopkeepers restock 
their shops with fresh 
supplies of goods. 

restore (re stor 
v.t. To give back to 
the owner ; to bring 
back to a former place 



or condition ; to re- 
establish ; to replace ; 
to reconstruct ; to sup- 
ply anew. (F. rendre, 
resiituer , restaurer, j,, 

i-r, +Vin nwTlpr A tidv Reilore. — Workmen reetonne the roof of the nave ot m 

rt to the on ner. A pay calkedrnl of Rfaeim», France, 

person restores things, 

to their proper places after using them. 

Medical treatment and a change of air 
restore people to health. A skilful artist 
is able to restore an old picture, that is, paint 
over damaged parts so cleverly That the 
picture appears uninjured. Scientists can 
restore or reconstruct the skeleton of an 
extinct animal from bones, thus giving us an 
idea of what the animal looked like. 


A thing is restorable (re stor' abl, adj.) if it 
can be restored. The restoration (res to ra' 
shun, n.) of a stolen article is the act of re- 
storing it to its oivner. The restoration of a 
building is the repairing of .it until it again 
has its original form apd solidity. 

In English history, when we speak of the 
Restoration we mean the re-establishment of 
the monarchy in 1660, after the- Common- 
wealth, when Charles II returned to England. 
In French .history, the recall of the Bourbons 
to the throne of France in 1814, after the 
downfall of Napoleon, was.also so called. The 
doctrine called restorationism (res to ra' shun 
izm, n.), or restitutionism, believed in by the - 
restorationist (res to ra' shun ist, n.), is founded 
on the saying 'of St. Peter that at the end 
of the world there will be a restitution of all 
-things (Acts iii, 21), ..that is,- that the .world 
will be' restored to a state of happiness and 
freedom from sin. . , •• . ’ : ■ 

•' One who or that which -restores . is a 
' restorer, (re stor' er, H.). 

.As sunlight,. tends .to 
restore health to -in- 
valids, it., is restorative 
(re stor' a tiv, adj.); A 
medicine, such, .as a 
tonic,, given to rpstore 
stren^h>-and .vigour, 
is. a restorative •(«.). 
Sal volatile ,is.;,.used 
restoratively. - (r^ stor' 
a tiv li, adv.) in case 
of faintness, to restore 
a person to full con- 
sciousness. 

O.F. restorer, restaurer, 
from L. restaurare to 
restore, from re- again, 
and assumed slaurdre. 
Syn. : Cure, heal, renew, 
repair, revive. Ant. ; 
Borrow, confiscate, de- 
stroy, withhold. 

restrain (re stran'), 
v.t. To hold back; to 
keep under control ; 
to keep in check ; to 
limit. (F. retenir, rd- 
primer, limiter, borncr.) 

A cautiou.s leader 
often restrai ns his 
more headstrong fol- 
lowers from acts of 
violence. A Iwsty per- 
son has to learn to 
restrain his outburps 
of temper, and a child 
may have to restrain its curiosity, ^ , 

A spirited horse is restrainable (re stran 
abl adv.), that is, able to be checked, by a 
skilful rider. A restrainer (r6 stran' Or, n.) is 
a person or thing that restrains. • Tlic , bit is 
a restrainer of a horse's actions. A scU- 
controlled person speaks restramcdly (re 
stran' ed li, adv.), with moderation, even 
when very angry. 
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RESTRENGTHEN 


RESUME 


An3-thing that hinders is a restraint (re 
strant', «.)■ I-Jiws are a restraint on our 
actions. If we feel anger, excitement, or an\' 
other emotion, and do not show it, w’c 
exercise restraint or self-control. A lunatic 
is placed under restraint, in an asylum, where 
his acts and liberty are restricted. A person 
is said to tall: to another without restraint 
if he speaks freeU' of all that is in his mind. 

M.K. tcslrcHf;)r.eii, O.F. restraindre (pres. p. 
tatraipi-ar.t), Irom L. rfstntigere to draw hack 
tightly, restrain, restrict, from re- back, strwpre 
to draw tighth". Sv,':. : Confine, curb, deter, 
repress, restrict. Axt. ; limancipatc, free, 
indulge, loose, relax. 


Rntmln. — A hor»em»n reitminini (wo of h!i ehutM 
ether* to c*lch up with them. 

rcstrengthon (re strong' tlnin), v.t. To 
give frc.sh strength to ; to fortify again. 
(F. ravigoter, re/orlincr.) 

Kncouragemonl re.strengthcns a disheart- 
ened person. The fortification'; of a town 
usually have to I)c restrongthened after a 
heas'y Iximbardment. 

restrict (re slrikt’), e.f. To keep within 
liounds : to restrain ; to limit. {h. homer, 
limiter, retn;ir rdf’rimer.) 

wise person restricts his expenditure so 
that he does not .sfx’iid more than he cams. 
Purinp the World War Knglish people were 
M'.tricteti from travelling abroad .and from 
^'■nding gold out of the countr%’. 

The act o! restricting, or atu'thing that 
lestricts. is a restriction (n> strik' shun. i:.). 
We may do many things subjeet to restric- 
tions, which tell u;- henv far we mas- go and 
what v.e tmist not do, H.ad weather h.as a 
rcf.trictive (ri- strtV;' tiv. odj,), that is, a 
hmiting. eliicl on the attendance at football 
!.r cr.rket matt he-, A phrase med rcstric- 
tively (re strik' tiv li. r; h-.j !■; i inployed 
scilh cert.’.in liniit.uior.;. 

In a lack-rare tie' cf»:np''titt'r-. move 
tel'tiictMl'y 't;;.!;' «.>,( 5, that i-;, 

• n .a !■- av th.i* !.;rks fm 'loin. 


I„ *.1': t* p. o; r: t-ee r'--.ra:n 



restrike (re strik'), v.t. To strike again. 
(F. refrapper, remor.iiaycr.) 

■ In olden da\-s, it was a common custom 
to restrike coins, that is, to st.amp used coins 
afrc.sh. Numismatists sa\' that .a coin is 
re.struck if tiic first stamp can be seen under- 
neath the second impression. Upholsterers 
restuff (rOstuf', v.t.) furniture and mattresses 
either bj- putting in fresh stuffing or re- 
arranging the old. 

result (re zfilt'), :• i. To .arise .as a con- 
sequence ; to be an effect ; to produce .a 
particular effect, n. consequence ; an 
effect ; that which is obtained b\' a mathc- 

matic.al calculation. (F. r^sultcr, 

sitivrc: consLqiicnce.cffct.n'sultai.) 

Heavj- commercial losses 
alwaj’S result from war. Some- 
times our best efforts result in 
failure. A lucky investment 
maj' result in a l.arge profit for 
the speculator. Scientists tell us 
th.at similar cause.s will .ahv.ays 
produce similar results. The 
result of 2 X 5 is the mimlx-r 
that the multiplj-ing of the 
two together gives, th.at is, lo. 
Rcsultance (ni zfilt' fins, n.) is a 
rarely used word having the 
same' meaning as result. 

If a barrel of powder be fired, 
there is a resultant (rt zfilt' fint. 
ndj.) c.xplosion. When tr.ade is 
bad, unemplojancnt is resultant. 
If two ropes' are tied to a tree, 
and A pulls due e.ast on one, and 13 pulls due 
south on the other v,-ith equal force, the com- 
binc<l pull takes effect in a south-c.ast line. A 
single force acting in this direction and having 
the same effe-ct .'is the otlmr two combined is 
the resultant (n.) of them. Its magnitude is 
found by the ji.arallelogram of forces. 

If .an action is very successful it is said to 
be resultful (ni zfilt' ful. etdj.). If it fails 
utterl)' it is rcsultlcss (re ziilt' lOs, adj.). 

O.F. reoiUrr to leap back, arifc from, from 
I., reniltiire, frctjiicntativc of restHre to leap 
or spring back, Irom re- back, satire to lc.aj). 
Svx. ; f. Jinsuc. follow, proceed, ri'c, spring. 
I!. F.iicct. is'-ue, niitcom*'. Axr. : v. Cause, 
oripinatc. preti-de. n. Cause, origin, principle, 
source. 

resume (re zuni'), v.t. To take or get 
back ; to t.ike up again ; to itegin again ; tei 
sum np. f.i. To recommence. (\'.re‘ircndrc, 
rec'n:ti:ei:cer. resunier ; o- reir.tllic.] 

A i>er-on may resume a right or privilege 
lie h.Ls given up. We resume work after .a 
liolid.iy. .\ s;x-aker resumes, that is. con- 
tinues .nxakiug. after an interriq/tion. At 
tliv end <if .a fi s-on .a teacher often resumes, 
that is, .'-urns up, tin- chief points of the 
I"' ‘jn. to fix tV.-'in in his jnijiiK' memorien. 

.\ laniiowrii r may a’iow his i.md to be 
u-i-.l for some jiub’.ic purpi;.- on the con- 
dition that It is rcsumablc (re z'mi' fib!, adj.), 
th.'.t i'-. .d'ie to lx: t.i 5 :!;n b. •.<.!; for his priwite 
n- ; at .s-.er.e future time. 
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R^SmiE 


RESUSCITATE 


O.E. resumer, from L. resiimere to take again, 
from re- again, siimere to take. Syn. : Con- 
tinue, recapitulate, recommence, renew.- 

resume (ra zu ma'), n. A summary ; 
a condensed statement. (F. rdstimd.) 

When we give the substance of a story, or 
of a lecture, in a short space we are said to 
give a resume of it. The giving of a clear 
resume is a good test of our grasp of a subject 
and of our powers of expression. 

F. See resume. Syn. : Abstract, precis, 
resummon (re sum' on), v.t. To summon 
again. (F. citer de nouveau}) 

The chairman usually resummons a meet- 
ing which has not been able tp transact all 
its business at a first sitting. A second 
summons to appear in a court of law served 
on a person is a resummons (re sum' onz, n,). 

resurnption (re zump' shun), n. The act 
of resuming. (F. reprise, recommencement.) 

For many yea,rs after the exile of Janies II 
in 1688, his descendants aimed 
at the resumption of their rights. 

During the World War farmers 
used to shoot foxes, but the 
practice was discouraged on the 
resumption of hunting. There is 
a resumption of dividends when 
a stock begins paying interest 
again after a period of non- 
payment. 

A statement is resumptive (re 
ziimp' tiv, adj.) if it repeats or 
summarizes the points of a pre- 
vious statement. A law acts 
resumptively (re zQmp' tiv li, adv.) 
if it repeats privileges or con- 
cessions granted by earlier laws. 

F., from L. resmnptid (acc. -dn-em) 
recovery from illness, taking up 
again, from resiimere (p.p. re- 
sumptus). See resume. Syn. : Con- 
tinuation, renewal. 

resTjrge (re serj'), v.i. To 
surge back again; to rise again. 

(F. relourner, se relever.) 

The tide on the seashore surges and resurges, 
and in a figurative sense an army that sweeps 
backward and forward in the progress of 
battle is said to resurge. The use of the 
word resurge in the sense of rising from the 
dead is very' rare. 

Resurgence (re ser' jens, n.) is the act or 
condition of rising again, and we speak 
of the resurgent (re ser' jent, adj.) courage 
of soldiers who, having been beaten off several 
times, return to the attack. 

O.F. resotirdre (Ital. resorgere), from L. restirgcre 
to rise again, from re- again, surgerc to rise. See 
resource, surge. 

resurrection (rez u rek' shun), n. A rising 
again from the dead ; disinterment ; revival 
or restoration. (F. rdsurreclion.) 

This word is used chiefly of the rising 
of Jesus Christ from the sepulchre on the 
first of Easter mornings. It applies also to 
tlie rising to heaven which He promised to 
all who followed His teachings. 


Occasionally the word ' is • lised for a 
springing into life and vigour of something 
that seemed almost dead. A horrible use of 
the term was its application to the former 
practice of body-snatching, dr ' digging up 
buried corpses for Sale to hospitals and 
schools of _ anatomy. One who did this 
was called' a resurrection-man' («,), or a 
resurrectionist (rez u rek' shim ist, «.). 

A pie ■ made up of the remains from 
previous meals is jocularly called a resur- 
rection-pie (n.). To resurrect (rez u rekt', v.t) 
is to bring back to life, to unearth something 
that has long been hidden, or to dig 
something up. Anything concerned -with or 
relating to resurrection is resurrectional 
(rez ii rek' shun al, adj.). 

O.F., from L.L. resurrectio (acc. -on-ein), from 
L. resurgere (p.p. resurrectus) to appear again, 
rise again from the dead, from re- again, 
surgere to rise. 


re— survey (re sur va', a. ,' re ser'va, «.), 
v.t. To survey again ; to review ; to re- 
consider. n. A second or new survey. (F. 
revoir, examiner de nouveau ; vouvel examen, 
revision.) - 

When a railway is to be built, surveyors 
usually re-survey the proposed route several 
times before the exact course of the line is 
fixed. We may form an opinion on some 
matter, but if we re-survey the facts after a 
lapse of time, wo may alter our opinion. 

resuscitate (re sus' i tat), v.t. To bring 
back to life ; to restore from apparent death ; 
to restore to use or vigour, v.i. To come back 
to life, to revive. (F. rcssusciter, ranimer; 
revivre, renaitre.) 

Serious accidents and apparent dron-ning 
sometimes cause people to appear dead, but 
a knowledge of life-saving may help us to 
resuscitate them. The resuscitation (rd siis i 
ta' shun, «.), or bringing back to life of a 
person rescued from drowning may take as 
long as six hours. The chief resuscitants 
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(rc sQs' i tants, n.ph), or means of accomplish- 
int; this arc friction to restore warmth and 
circulation, and movements of the arms and 
cliest to cause the lungs to resume work. 

The rcsuscitative (re stis' i til tiv, adj.) 
methods recommended by the Royal Humane 
Society arc taught to boys and girls by their 
s-\vimming instructors in order that they 
may be able to act as resuscitators (re sus' 
i ta torz, n.pl.) if the emergency arises. 

L. rcsii’citdlus, p.p. of remscilarf, from rz- 
again. iUJ- = stib- from beneath, up, cttSre to 
rouse, frequentative of cure to cause to move. 

rot (ret), v.t. To soak (flax, hemp, or 
wood) in w.ater in order to soften it. f.i. 
Of hay. to be spoilt by wet : to rot. (F. roinr . 
pourr'ir.) 

Timber merchants sometimes ret hard 
woods by c:q>osing them to rain and damp. 
Hemp and fl.ax are retted by being laid in 
tnindles in water until the stalks separate 
easily from the woody outer covering — the 
process of retting (ret' ing, n.) was known to 
the .ancients. A place where fl.ax is retted and 
dressed is a rettery (ret' er i. r..). 

JI.E. rct{t)eii : cp. Dutch re/eti, Su'cd. rt'/.a to 
inak" rotten, li. rol (v.) 

rotable (re ta' bl). n. A shelf or panelled 
frame raisctl .above the back of an altar, on 
which ornaments .are pl.accd. (F. rc'tnblc.) 

In an English church the aitar-cross and 
candlesticles and sometimes vases of flowers 
stand on the ref. able. 

F. riiahh. Modem L. rdnluluv. for c.arlicr 
rctrutahutum. See retro- and table. 

retail (re tal', v. ; rO' fd, r.. .and adj.). 
v.t. To sell in small ouantitics: to deal out 
in small portions ; of <a story, to tell with 
full dct.ail«. t'.i. To be sold in sin.all quantities 
at a ccrt.ain price, adj. Relating to the sale 
of poods in small quantities, n. The s.ale of 
goods in .small quantitic.s. (F. vettdre ci: 
detail; se veiidre ei: detail; dc detail; vent' 
en detail.) 

A retail trader sells poods at a retail price 
to tho-e who will use them and not trade 
them again. A fanner usually sells some of 
his milk whole.vale to a big d.airy. and rct.ails 
the rest to his neipliliours. When we re- 
titni from a holiday we usually retail our 
adventures. 

A shopkeeper who supplies the needs of 
familie.s i.s c.dled a retailer (re t'd' ir. v,.). 
A retailer of storie-s or anecdotes is one who 
hears them and repeat.s them to others. 

O.F. pirce cat nfi. ^hrrd. fn'in telr.ill. r. from 
r'- .nsna. l.f.a.-r to cut. S'e t.'.dor. SVN : r. 
! i;-trd'ut'*. rrhi!.'. '-cil. Vend .\XT. ; aJi. and 
ir. Wh,.’,-..!!.- 

rolntn (.o- t.'iu’). f./. To keen hold of ; to 
m iin’.iin ; to keep ]>!'- '■■eion of ; to keep in 
pl.ir- ; to eontinu'- to have ; to s(-,:,.ri' Iv-forc- 
K.ied by p'.yir.f-nt of a fee. (I’. r.-.Vnir. 
t'f'.r, e f.ierx .T. y.iruVr. ef;.;;ft cl'a: :it:e'.) 
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the income during his lifetime. A large 
commercial company retains the sei-vices of 
a lawyer by paying him an .annual fee. 

A tram ticket is retainable (re tan' abl, adj.) 
th.at is. may be kept, by tlic traveller ; a 
railway ticket must be given up. In feudal 
times every noble had a large number of 
retainers (re tan' 6rz, n.pl.), or follower-s. .\ 
retainer of quite a different kind is a retaining 
fee ()!.) p.aid to .a barrister to engage his 
services before a law c<aso actually begins. 


y' f 



Rclaineri.— RelftJncni of the Japancte Royal Court 
•wcoptnc Ibe road boforp the emporor pallet. 


In warfare, .a retaining force (n.) is .a body 
of troops used to prevent an enemy force 
interfering with harper operations. A massive 
wall called a retaining wall (».) is used to hold 
back the earth at the sides of railway- 
cuttings. docks, and re.^ervoirs. 

O 1' rcienir. from L. reltnlre to keep or hold 
b.ick. from re- back, ter.erc to hold. Sv;;. : 
Confine, hold, keep, remember, restr.ain. .-Cnt. : 
Cede. free, rcic.xce. surrender, yield. 

retake (re t/ik'), v.t. To fake again ; to take 
back ; to recapture. (F. reprendre, rc'ci'r.er.) 

The Crusaders captured Jcrus.aleih in 
loo'), but their lack of organiz.ation made it 
possible for the S.araccns to retake it within 
a hundrerl yc.ars. 


retaliate (re tal' i at), v.t. To return like 
for like ; to requite, f.i. To make reprisals ; 
to give tit for tat. (F. ee revancher. reiidie ; 
user de reprceailles. leiulre la parciHe.) 

'Ve seldom ir-e this verb transitively 
to-eiay. but when a wTong Iuls been done to 
ns we may .say we refuse to rct.aliate. The act 
of ret.ali.a'ting, called retaliation (re tal i .'i' 
.shun, ?:.) tj.M.mlly implies giving back evil for 
evil, not roo-l for good. 

l.>iities on imj-firts are said to Ih’ rctaliativc 
(re t.'d' i a tiv, adj.) or retaliatory (rC- t.al' i a 
to :i. adi.), wh-.-n leviv! on goo!.' coming 
from a country wduch it'-d: impo—.; duti'-- oii 
srmilar itcp.vp from tlie r'-t.ali.-iting comitrv. 
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RETARD 


. RETICENT 


retard (re tard'), v.t. To make move 
more slowly; to impede the course of; to 
check ; to hinder, v.i. To be delayed, n. 
Delay. (F. retarder, empecher ; retard, dilai.) ■ 
Adverse winds retard the progress of a 
sailing vessel. War retards the progress of 
social reform. A comet retards if it appears' 
later than the expected time. Spain and 
Portugal are in retard or behind most other 
European states in commercial activity. 



Retard. — A, Belgian retarding the German advance 
during the World War by blowing up a bridge. 


The retardation (re tar da' shun, n.), or 
retardment (re tard' ment, n.), that is, the 
process of slowing-down, of a train is effected 
by the brakes. The tides have a retardative 
(re tar' da tiv, adj.) or retardatory (re tar' da 
to ri, adj.) effect on the earth, since they tend 
to slow down its speed of revolution and in 
the end may bring it to a standstill. 

Cold is a retarder (re tard' er, it.) of the 
growth of plants, that is, it makes growth 
slower. A committee member who argues 
eve^ point at great length is a retarder of 
business. 

O.F. retarder, from L. retarddre to delay, from 
re- behind, after, tarddre to make slow [tardus). 
Syn. : V. Defer, impede, obstruct, postpone. 
Ant. : v. Accelerate, advance, hasten, help. 

retch, (rech ; rech), v.i. To make an effort 
to vomit, n. The act or sound thus produced. 
(F. avoir des haul-le-cceur', haut-le-catiir.) 

When the stomach contains what is not 
good for the body, or more than is good for it, 
a message is sent to the brain, and, as a 
result, there is set up the attempt to cmpt\’ 
the stomach, known as retching. This is 
very unpleasant, but if successful acts as a 
great relief. 


A.-S. hrdecan to clear the throat, hawk, from 
hraca spittle ; cp. O. Norse hraekja to spit, 
vomit. Perhaps imitation of the sound made. ' 
retell (re tel'), v.t. To relate again ; to 
count again, p.t. and p.p. retold (re told'). 
(F. raconter de nouveau, recompter.) 

Old soldiers like to retell stories of their 
campaign’s. Tales frorn the Bible, and fairy- 
stories, have been retold to many generations 
pf children by their mothers and nurses. 

retention (re ten' shun), n. The act or 
fact of retaining, the state of being retained ; 
memory. (F. ritention, retenue, inemoire.) 

At the conclusion of the World War 
the Allies insisted on the retention of the 
German colonies in^Africa. ' In Scots law, 
retention signifies the right of a creditor to 
keep any money or property of a debtor 
that is already in his hands, until the debt 
is paid. 

The retention b}-^ the brain of'impressions 
made. on, it is .what we call memory. Some 
people’s memories are very retentive (re ten' 
tiv, adj.), that is, able to retain impressions 
a long time. The eyes themselves do not 
grasp things seen retentively (re ten' tiv li, 
adv.). When , we recall a sight we do so by 
means of the retentiveness (re teni tiv nes, «.), 
that is, the quality of being retentive, pos- 
sessed by the brain. 

O.F., fronT L. relentio (acc. -6n-cm), from reten- 
tus hold back, p.p. of reitnere. See retain. Syn. : 
Custody, . detention, hold, memory, tenacity. 
Ant. : Relinquishment, renunciation, surrender. 

retenue (r6 te nu), n. Self-control ; self- 
restraint ; reserve of manner, (F. retenue, 
dtscrdlion.) 

F. fern, of retenu, p.p. of retenir to keep back. 
See retain. 

. retepore (re' te pdr), n. A polyzoan 
of the genus lielepora, a group of compound 
sea animals. 

The retepores have a calcareous skeleton 
like a branching coral. This is covered svith 
complex pores, in which the polyps or single 
individuals dwell. The commonest retepore 
is known as Neptune’s ruffles. 

L. rete net, portis pore. . 

retiary (re' shi a ri), adj. Relating to the 
making of webs or nets ; armed with a net. 

It. A web-spinning spider. (F. rdlicnli; 
espice d’araignde.) 

In ancient Rome a popular form of contest 
in the arena was that between a fully armed 
gladiator and a man armed only with a net, 
a trident, and a dagger. The latter w.i-s 
called a retiarius (re ti !ir' i us, n.). lie 
endeavoured to throw his net over his 
opponent and lull him. Some retiaries or 
retiary spiders spin webs like a complicated 
geometrical figure. 

L. reiidrius, from rile net. 

■ reticent (ret' i sent), adj. Reserved ; 
disinclined to taflv freely ; concealing some 
facts. (F. rdscive, discrct, taciturne.) 

A reticent person docs not like to talk 
about his private affairs. Reticence (ret' i 
sens, K.) or reserve may sometimes be carried 
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too far, but it can never cause the pain and 
trouble brought about by thoughtless or ill- 
natured gossip. We ought alway.s to sjSeak 
reticently (ret' i sent li, adv.), or vith reserve 
on other people’s business. 

L. rcticfns (acc. -eni-etn), pres. p. of reticere, 
from rc- intensive, and /new to be silent. Syn. ; 
Close, silent, taciturn, uncommunicative. Ast. ; 
Communicative, garrulous, loquacious, talkative. 

reticle (ref ikl), n. A network of fine 
lines in the focal plane of a telescope. (F. 
rLHiculc.) 

A reticle is composed of spider’s web or 
lines ruled on a glass plate. It is placed where 
the rays arc brought to a focus by the object- 
glass of a telescope. By means of the lines 
the observer can fix the po.sition of a star 
accurately. 

L. reticulum, dim. of rele net. 
reticule (ret' i kill), u. A ladv’s handbag. 
(F. n’Hcule.) 

In Latin reticulum 
means little net, and 
this was the original 
form of the lady’s 
handbag. The net- 
like second stomach 
of animals that chew 
file cud is called the 
reticulum (rh tik' il 
lum, «.), with plural 
reticula (re tik' vl 
la), and the same 
name is also given 
to a group of stars 
which are visible only 
in the Southcni Hemisphere. 

A netlike object is reticular (rC- tik' ii lar, 
adj.), or reticulate (rc tik' il hit, ad}.), as. for 
example, the lattice work of a window or 
fence. The veins of a leaf may be arranged 
rcticularly (re tik' u lar li, adv.). or reticulately 
(n- tik' fi lilt li. adv.), that is. in netlike 
manner. 

.■\ny arrangement in the form of a net or 
network is a reticulation (re tik fi la' shun, «.). 
This is often used for ornamental purjioscs, 
and designers who decorate objects with a 
jinttern of fine intersevding lines .are said to 
reticulate (re tik' u hit, e./.) them. A river 
inav be said to reticulate (I'.i.) when it 
divides so as to form .a network of streams. 

The prefixes rcticulato- and rcticulo- are 
used in various scientific terms, such .as 
rcticuhito-vcnose (re tik u 1.1' to Vc' nils, adj.), 
Isiving veins that look like network, and 
rcticulo-ramosc (rc tik' u 16 r.l' nuls. adi.), 
hr.uiehing like network. Rcticulosc (re tik' 
u I's, a.ti.) nie.ins re.sembling or of the nature 
of network. 

r. r hitlr Imc. from !-. rf.'ii u/ii."!. 5rr rctich:;. 

rctiform (re' ti furm). adu Like a net : 
rV.iVvd.ite.k (V. r/t-.f'-iv.'.) 

Se-ne t,! the glands of tlie fxvly ,->.rc cnclos.'d 
in re sificni liv-ue, wliicb. under a micro-cojx-, 
1' hke a rnughlv made- m t. 

!„ r.’.',' e.-t, an 1 form, -li.-.pe. 



Reticule. — A reticule, or 
ladr’e tiandbae. 


retina (ret' i na), n. The netlike layer of 
nerve cells and fibres which forms the inner 
coat of the ej’e. pi. retinae (ret' i ne) and 
retinas (ret' i naz). (F. retine.) 

The retina is the innermost of the three 
coats of the eye, and is formed by a sudden 
spreading of the fibres of the optic nerve. 
Ten layers go to make up the retinal (ret' 
i nal, adj.) coat ; the innermost consisting 
of pigrnent cells, preventing the diffusion of 
light within the eye itself. Next to this layer 
comes one containing the innumerable 
sensitive rods and cones tha.t receive the 
light impressions which, transmitted to the 
brain by the optic nerve, give rise to vision. 

•A substance known as rhodopsin, or visual 
purple, wtb which the rods arc coloured a 
purple hue, plays an important part in the 
sensitiveness of the retina, since when exposed 
to bright light the colour temporarily fades. 
Inflammation of the retina is called retinitis 
(ret i ni' tis, ii.). 

Modern L. from its nctlikc appearance (L. rite 
net), 

retinalite (ret' i na lit), «. A variety 
of serpentine whicli has a resinous appear- 
ance. (F. retinalite.) 

Retinalite is usually grecnisli or honey- 
vcllow in colour. A rrumber of other worcls 
be.ginning with " retin- " imply an appearance 
.simihar to, or a connexion with, resin. 
Retinite (ret' i nit, n.) is a variety of pitch- 
-stone which has a very’ resinous lustre, and 
retinol (ret' i nol, »;.) is a yellowish^ liquid 
hydrocarbon obtained by the dry distillation 
of resin. Retinol is used’ in the manufacture 
of printer’s ink, and in pharmacy. 

GT.ritiiu resin, .and -hie ( = Or. ftllios .stone). 

retinuo (rct'i ml), u. Those who attend 
upon a royal pcr.sonagc, or otlicr person of 
(listinciion ; a suite, or train. (F. stcilc, 
cortif^c.) 

The retinue of a monarcli, or great lord, 
consisted originally of his retainers, or those 
whom ite kept ns serv.ants or soldiers. When 
he travelled ho was accompanied by a long 



Rtlinuc. — Tbc Sultitn of Morooro. wilb tji retinue, 
crtJt cn A to Fe/. 
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train of . these retainers, partly to protect him 
from enemies, and partly to impress people 
with his importance. 

M.E. and O.F. retenue, fern. p.p. of retenir to 
retain. See retain. Syn. : Cortege, suite. 

retire (re tir'), v.i. To withdraw ; to 
draw back ; to retreat ; to withdraw from 
business into private life ; to resign an 
office, profession, employment, etc. ; to seek 
seclusion ; to go to or as to bed. v.t. To cause 
or order to withdraw ; to remove from, or 
cause to vacate an office, employment, 
candidature, etc. ; to withdraw (a biU, note, 
etc.) from currency, n. A signal ordering 
troops to retire. (F. se retirer, itre en retraite^; 
repoitsser, reimiter ; relraite.) 

“ Our troops retired according to plan ” is 
the way in which a general sometimes reports 
the retirement (re tir' meat, it.) or moving 
back of his men. It implies that the com- 
mander retired his^ forces, or gave orders to 
retire, from motives of policy, and that the 
enemy did not dictate the movement. So 
a chess player retires a piece from a dangerous 
position. We retire to rest at night. 

A retired (re tird', adj.) gentleman is one 
who has ceased to carry on his business 
or profession. Perhaps advancing years in- 
fluenced him to retire. A retiring (rt tir' 
ing, adj.) person, or one of a retiring nature, 
is not fond of company, but prefers solitude, 
seclusion, or retiredness (re tIrd' nes, «.). 
Perhaps he lives a retired life, in a retired, or 
secluded, dwelling. A shy or modest person 
behaves retiringly (rd tir' ing li, adv.), or 
unobtrusively, and his conduct is marked by 
retiringness (rd tir' ing nds, «.). 

Officers of the army or navy who have 
completed their years of service are placed 
on the retired list (n.). One who is guilty of 
some dereliction of duty, who, for instance, 
wrongly ordered the " retire ’’ to be sounded, 
might be compulsorily- retired. A retiring- 
room (n.) is one to which people withdraw 
or retire for privacy. 

O.F. retirer, from re- back, hrcr to draw, pull, 
from a Tent, root occurring in Goth, tairan, 
G. zehrcn to pull, tug, E. tear. Syn. : v. Retreat, 
withdraw. Ant. : v. Advance. 

retold (re' told). This is the past tense 
and past participle of retell. See under retell. 


retort [i] (re tort'), n. A vessel used for 
the distillation or 
decomposition of : 
substances' by heat ; ' J'" . 

a furnace in which 
steel is manufactured 
from iron. v.t. To | 

treat in a retort. 

(F. alantbic, cornue ; 
distiller.) 

The small retort used in chemical experi- 
ments is generally a glass bulb with a long, 
tapering neck. \\'hcn heat is applied to the 
bulb vapour is driven off from the substance 
being treated, and condenses in the neck, or 
in another ve.ssel into which this enters. 


In a gas-works gas is driven out of coal 
in retorts of fireclay or.iron, which are tubes, 
oftefn D -shaped, in section, each holding a 
charge of,. some hundredweights of coal. 
Other kinds of retort are used for purifying 
mercury and for distilling other substances. 

F. retorte (p.p, of retordre), L.L. rctoria, from 
L. retortus, p.p. of retorquere to bend back, from 
re- back, torquere to rtvist. • 



Retort.— Relort* tor diililUne atinr of n»e* in n 
Bulgorisn perfumery. 


retort [2] (re tort'), v.t. To turn or throw 
back (a charge, etc.) ; to say or do by way 
of repartee, countercharge, etc. ; to requite m 
kind. ; v.i. To return an accusation ; to turn 
an argument, charge, attack, etc., against 
its author, ti. A sharp reply , a repartee, 
a retaliatory act ; the' turning back of an 
argument, charge, taunt, etc. (F. r^torgucr, 
repondre A, reiidre; riposter ; riposte, 
repliqite.) 

When one is tempted to retort a taunt or 
accusation upon its author it is well to re- 
member that a soft answer turns away wrath, 
but ah angry retort often makes a disagree- 
ment more bitter. It generally implies that 
the speaker answers his opponent in the 
spirit of retaliation, with bitterness, rudeness, 
or accusation. 

A witty retort is allowable, and one may 
be well known as a ready retorter (re tort' 6r, 
».) in debate, able to retort an argument 
cleverly. A chess player retorts to his 
opponent's move by making one which ^he 
thinks a good retort or answer. Retortion 
(re tor' shun, 11.) is a technical term for the 
act or fact of turning or twi.sting bade. In 
international law it is the retaliation of one 
state on the subjects of another without 
actual resort to arms. 

See retort [i]. SyS. : v. Countercharge, rejoin, 
requite, it. Rejoinder, rcjiartee. 
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retouch (re tuch'), v.t. To touch again ; to 
(ouch up ; to pencil or paint (a photographic 
negative) to improve it. u. A partial re- 
working of a model or painting. (F. retoucher : 
retouchc.) 

The retoucher (re tuch' er, «.) in a photo- 
graphic studio has to soften down lines and 
marlrs which arc exaggerated by the camera. 
Spots and blemishes oh the negative or print 
may also be corrected. Retouching (re tuch' 
ingl )!.) means also the procc.ss of altering the 
(ones, etc., of an original drawing, or photo- 
graph, to make it suitable for reproduction 
as a printing block. The word is used also 
for similar work done on the block itself. 

We retrace (rti tras', v.t.) our steps when 
\vc return to a point where we were before. 
When trying to remember events we retrace 
t!\em in oiir mcmoiy. To re-trace (re tras', 
r.l.) an outline is to trace it over ag«ain. if, 
indeed, it be re-traceable (re tras' abl, adj.), 
that is, capable of being re-traced. 

retract (re trakt'), v.t. To draw back or in ; 
to withdraw ; to revoke ; to acimowledgc to 
be erroneous, or untrue. I’.f. To withdraw ; to 
shrink back ; to recall a statement, proniisc, 
etc. (F. retircr, r/vo>]uer, rctracter : retircr, 
rrcidrr, sc dedtre.) 

A cat is able to retract or draw in its claws. 
A promise is retracted when it is recalled. 
When a sen-anemone is disturbed it quickly 
retracts its tentacles, or draws 
them in, A person who has 
made a misstatement about 
another should not hesitate to 
retract, and such a retraction 
(re trak' shiin, «.) or retractation 
(re tr.lk ta' shun, ?:.) should be 
accompanied by an apology. 

A snail rctrnct.s its horns, or 
eye-stalks, when disturlied. 

These organs are therefore re- 
tractile (re tr.ik' til, odi.) or 
retractable (re tnlkt' abl, odj.) — 
that is, cap.ablo of licing with- 
lirawn. Like the cl.aws of the 
cat. they pos'-ess retractility (re 
trak til' i ti, I!.), or rctractability 
(re ir.M: ta bil' i ti. r,.). 

Anything which ser\‘es to rc- 
tr.aet and has a retractive (re trrdt' 
tiv, at!].) action, may Ik; called 
a retractor (r\- tr.Mc' tor. n.). 

The name is applied to .an instrument 
usetl by surgeons to hold back parts during 
an ojxration. and abo a contriv.ance for 
withilr.iwjng .an empty c.artridge c.ase from a 
gun. muscle wlncii is usfil for drawing 
some pait back is nbo c.'dled .a retractor, 
c; r. tr.eu I. li’U.i't'iti* lo handle 

.'.it!, ntr.'.i, t, frt-pi'nt.it'.vi- of tiUr.I.'re to 
ilr.tw Jiif i;, ftdtn If- I'.Tp k. .'r.ibrr to ilr.lw*. Svx. : 
K*-'.'.'.’!, r'-e.'t.r. -.vithilr.'.'e .\NT. . Ouifimi. 
T.itiiy, 

retransfer (r‘- ir.’iiis fer'j. t-.?. T<i tran-.f-r 
.-ig.iii’, ; to transfer !> irk. t:. .\:i act of re- 
tr.iu' .■( rrine.f 1'. r.-.V.rf: 7;Vr-r .’ r/tf.ir.'ntis'i e.S 


If one person transfers shares to a second, 
who in turn retransfers them to the first, or 
passes them on to a third, the second 
transaction, in cither case, is a retransfer. 

To retranslate (re trans lat', v.t.) a German 
version of Shakespeare’s plays would be to 
translate it back into English, and the 
English version would then be a retranslation 
(re trans la' shun, n.). To retranslate also 
means to translate anew. 

To retread (re tred', v.t.) a path is to walk 
along it again, but to retread the cover of a 
pneumatic tire is to furnish it with a new 
tread, or a new facing of rubber. 

retreat (re tret'), jt. The act of retiring 
or withdrawing ; a military' signal for retire- 
ment ; a bugle call or drum beat at sunset ; 
a place for retirement and privacy' ; a hiding- 
place ; a lair ; a refuge for the sick or 
disabled ; a retiring into seclusion for prayer 
and meditation ; the period of such retire- 
ment. V.}. To move back or retire ; to with- 
draw into privacy or security ; to recede. 
v.t. To cause to retire ; to move (a piece) 
back (at chess). (F. rctraite, lieu dc retraitc, 
repaire, asilc : sc retircr . refouler, retircr.) 

An :irmy retreats when repulsed or defeated 
by an enemy, or when forced to withdraw by 
kick of supplies, as in the retreat of Xapolcoii 
from Moscow in 1S12, a disaster which ted to 
his downfall, A chess player who finds one 


of his pieces menaced will rctrc.at it, moving 
it back to a safer position. 

In the hunting of big game a number of 
beaters arc sent through the jungle to drive 
the tiger from his retreat, or lurking-place. 
They quickly make good their retreat when 
the animal shows himself. Houses to which 
agctl jxjople can retire to .spend the remaintler 
of their days are often called retreats, a 
n.'itne given also to home- for the blind, 
crippled, or othenvi'e dbabicd pa>rsons. 

In IkuIi the Anglican and Roman Catholic 
Clmrciie; it i-; cu-tomary to hold retreats .at 
r.-nain time.", when {H.' 6 ple retire for some 





RETRENCH 


RETRO- 


period to pass the time in devotions. Tliis 
is to make a retreat. A chin or forehead 
that retreats slopes back. 

O.F. retrete, retraicte, fern. p.p. of retraire, from 
L. retrachis, p.p. of retrahere. See retract.' Syn. : 
n. Den, lair, refuge, retirement, v. Retire, with- 
draw. Ant. ; n. and v. Advance. 

retrench, (re trench'), v.i. To economize ; 
to cut down expenses, v.t. To cut down ; to 
curtail ; to diminish ; to reduce the amount 
of ; to abridge ; to cut o 5 ; to provide with an 
inner line of trenches. (F. se yetrancher user 
d’ economie : reirancher, dimimier, abreger.) 

If our expenses are more than we can afford 
we have to retrench. It is sometimes difficult 
to retrench expenditure. Retrenchment (re 
trench' ment, n.) means the act of retrenching. 
In one sense it may denote the cutting down 
of expenses ; in fortification it has a special 
meaning. In modem warfare trench fighting 
plays an important part. One line of trenches 
is not considered sufficient, but second and 
third lines are dug behind the foremost line. 
These inner lines are called retrenchments. 

O.F., retrenclier, from re- back, and Ircnchcr to 
cut, perhaps from L. iruncare to lop ofi, curtail. 
See trench. Syn. : Diminish, economize. 

retrial (re tri' al), n. A fresh trial. (F. 
rejugement.) 

If a case has to be tried a second time, a 
new jury is empanelled for the retrial. 

retribution (ret ri bu' shun), n. A-giving 
of reward or punishment according to what 
is deserved ; a recompense, especially for 
evil ; vengeance. (F. rdtribution.) 

The earlier meaning of this w'ord was 
simply repayment ; it is now used chiefly 
with the idea of punishment of ill-doing. 
All sin brings retribution in its train ; good 
deeds have their reward. Punishments for 
evil deeds are retributive (re trib' u tiv, adj.) 
or retributory (re trib' u to ri, adj.), and act 
retributively (re trib' u tiv li, adv.). He who 
awards the punishment is a retributor (re 
trib' u tor, «.). 

O.F. from L. reiribfttio (acc. -oit-etii), from 
p.p. of retribuere to give back (in L.L. requite), 
from re- back tribnere to bestow, pay. Syn. ; 
Punishment, requital, vengeance. 

retrieve (re trcv'), v.t. Of a dog, to find 
and bring in (game) ; to recover by searching 



Retrieve. — A cocker ipaniel relrievin* pheaiant, 
which had falien into a lake after belofc »bot. 


rr-:.- 



Relriever. — A Labrador retriever. He is so called 
because be retrievets or recovers, same* 


or recollecting ; to regain ; to rescue ; ■ to 
make good ; to re-establish ; to repair, v.i: 
To bring ■ in dead or wounded game. n. 
Possibility of recover^'. ' (F,- rapporfer, -te-. 
gagner,' rdtablir ; rapporler.) ■ ■■■ 

■ ■ Sportsmen when they go out shooting 
generally take a dog with them to retrieve 
— that is, to ■ hunt out wounded or dead 
game. and bring it back.. A dog trained 
especially for this is called a retriever (re trey' 
cr, «.). Usually the animal is a special cross- 
bred dog allied to the setter and the spaniel, 
but other kinds also will retrieve game.'."' 

A man who has failed in business may try 
to retrieve or repair his fortunes by diligent 
and skill. A lost character' or reputation is 
not so easily retrievable (r6 trev' abl, adj.), 
though it need not be regarded .is beyond 
retrieve or retrieval (re trev' al, w.) ; it can . 
only be recovered or won back by a long 
period of honest and straightfonvard conduct. 
Sometimes by an effort of memory one can 
retrieve or recall events of long ago. 

M.E. relreven, O.F. rctrover (stem reir'oev-), from 
re- again, trover to find , cp. E. trover. Syn. : v.* 
Recover, re-establish, regain, repair, rescue. 

retro-. A prefix meaning backwards ; 
back again, in return ; behind ; hinder. 
(F. retro-.) 

If a spring be compressed it will retroact (re 
tro akt', v.i.), that is, act in the opposite 
direction to that in which the compression 
took place. Its state or quality when the 
pre.ssure is relaxed is one of retroaction 
(re tro iIK' shun, Ji.) or retroactivity (re tro 
fik tiv' 1 ti, n.). . 

A law is retroactive (re tro ak tiv, aaj.j 
and operates retroactively (re tro lik' tiv li, 
adv.), wlicn it applies to actions done before 
the law was passed. After the World War 
Germany bad to retrocede (ret' ro sOd ; re 
tro sed, v.t.), that is, give back, to France 
the territorj' of Alsace-Lorraine, which bad 
been taken' from France after tlic Franco- 
German "War of 1870-71. 

Children playing on t]ie .sands have to 
retrocede (ret' rd .sed ; re tro .sed, im’.), or 
retreat, before the advance of the tide, llie 
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RETROGRADE 


RETROVISION 


retrocession (ret ro sesh' un ; rC* tro scsh' un. 
It.) of territon' is its restoration to the 
original owners. This may be caiicd a retro- 
cessive (ret ro ses' iv ; re tro scs' iv, adj.) act. 

In many cathedrals and in some large 
clmrchc.s there wll be found a retrochoir 
(re' tro kwir ;■ ret' ro kwir, n.), wfiioh is a 
space beyond .'that- is, on the cast side of, the 
liigh altar. The retrochoir is sometimes used 
as a chapel. 

A thing or part is said to be retroflex (rel 
tro flelis : ret' ro fleks. adj.), retroflected {re 
tro flek'.ted; ret ro fick' ted. adj.), or 
rctroflexed (re' tro llekst ; ret' ro flekst, adj.), 
when cur\-cd or bent backwards, and is in a 
state of retroflexion (re tro lick' shiin ; ret 
ro flek' shun, it.). 

1-. rrtr 6 backward, behind, comparative from rc-. 


retrograde (ret' ro grad), adj. Directed, 
moving, or bending backwards ; revertinc; to 
an interior or a 'worse state ; declining ; 
degenerating : inverse ; reverse. n. A 
backward tendency ; a degenerate person, 
f.i. To move Irackwards ; to revert ; to 
recede ; to decline ; to become worse. (F. 
telro^radc: rclto^rcssiov, dt'^cruW; rc'tro- 
praihr, drpt^'trrtr.) 

History tells ns that many nations, after 
attaining a liigh tiegree of civilisation, h.avc 
rctiogr.rded. losing most of their former power 
and grc.itne.ss. 

Ketrogr.idc motion is movement in a 
b.ackward diiection ; a retrograde tendency 
is .an inclination to become worse, or to 
reveit to a fonner degcncnite state. Plants 
in a m r’.kcted g.irden .sixm become wild and 
rani; and e.vhibil retroi^rade character.s, 
levertins; to a form re^emWuig that of the 
MiUl plant'- from which they have lieea 
tlrrivr-.i liy vc.irs of ciiltivation. In iiui'ic a re- 
tri .grade e.inon is one wliir.h may Ix'.siing lioth 
ivuai.n-h- .and bacl.w.irds. Retrogradcly (ret' 
ru gr.l'! h. ii me.iii'. in a re'.rogr.ide manner. 

In a-.'.ronitiny .1 plain • i-- said to retrograde 
or t>j ictrogre,*.; (nl ' trb grc'.. r.i.}, \vh<-n, in 


relation to the fixed stars, its motion appears 
to be backward, or from cast to west, 
instead of from west to east. This retro- 
gradation (ret ro gra da' shun, ?:.), retro- 
gression (re tro gresh' un, n.), or backward 
movement, is, however, not real, and is 
noticeable onlj' at certain points in the 
orbits of such planets. In music retrogression 
means the treatment of a tune by taking 
the notes in the reverse order. 

In the case of animals or plants, retro- 
gression or retrogressive (re tro gres' iv, adj.) 
development is the opposite of progressive 
development, being in a backward direction, 
from a higher type to a lower. Change of 
climate and conditions may cause plants to 
develop retrogrcssively (re tro gres' iv li, adv.). 

O. F.. from L. rclrugradtts, from rctrCgradl 
(p.p. retrogressus) from rctrO back, 
pradl to step. move. 

retropulsion (re tro pul' 
shiin), 11 . The act of driving 
back. (F. rStroversion.) 

This word is used of a disease 
which moves from an external 
to an internal part. 

The word retrorse (re trors', 
adj.) is used in describing parts 
of birds or beasts which are 
turned or directed backwards, 
or in a direction opposite to 
that which is usual ; thus the 
feathers of a cockatoo's cre.st 
grow retrorsely (ni trors' li, adv.). 
From h. rcIrO back, puhxO (acc. 
beating, driving, from 
pulsus, p.p. of pcllcrc. to dnve. 

retrospect (ret' ro spekt), n. 
Regard had to previous con- 
ditions ; consideration of pre- 
cedent or authority ; a looldng 
b.ack; a review of past events. {F. regard 
cn arriere, revue, exautcn.) 

The past cannot be altered, but nruch mav 
lx; gained by wise retrospection (ret ro spek' 
sliun, )(.), or the act of looking back over past 
events, for by thus considering them in 
rctro.spect, or by retrospectively (ret ro spek' 
tiv li. adv.) tracing their course, we may be 
able to do better in the future. 

In coining to his judgment a judge is 
influenced to a great extent by precedent, 
as disclosed by the retrospective study of 
fonner law cases. A law which applic-s to 
time past .as well as to the future, is called 
retrospective (ret nj spek' tiv. adj.). 

D, utrCipectus .assumed p.p. of relrOspiccie, 
from rr.'rj Ii.ack. specete lo look. 

retrousse (ni troo sa). adj. Turned up at 
the tip (of the nose). (F. relroussd.) 

This is a French word. 

P. p. of reltcus'ci. from rc- b.ack. irausscr to 
turnup, ^e.'tnis;. 

rctrovision frC- tro vizh' tin), n. The 
alk-ee'd pxiwcr of seeing unknown events 
in tile p.vst. 

This jKjwer is claimed by certain jicopu- 
known .as clairvoyants, wlio profe's, when 



Rclroclioir.— 'The louth of iHc rclrocboJr of^ WiocbtilCf 

C«tbedrAl. with the OcRUfort and Fox chantne*. 
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in a mesmeric sleep, to be able to look into 
the past. 

From E. retro- back, and vision. 

retry (re tri'), v.t. To try again. (F. 
re j tiger.) 

When in a trial the jury fail to agree the 
judge may order the case to be retried. 
When this happens a new jury is sworn to 
reti-y the case. 

, rettery (ret' er i). For this word and 
retting see tmder ret. 

returf (re terf'), v.t. To cover with fresh 
turf. (F. regazonner.) 

Weedy, worn, or unlevel lawns, cricket- 
pitches, or tennis courts are returfed to 
restore their condition. 


An official report as to trade, health, 
school- attendance, etc., is called a return ; 
the announcement of the result of an election 
is also so called, and is given by the returning 
officer _(«.). In law a return is the delivery 
of a-writ, etc,, to the officer of the court ; the 
day on which this is due is the return day («,). 
The candidate elected is said to be returned 
by the electors. 

When people invest money they expect an 
adequate return in the form of interest or 
profits, and a profitable investment is one 
which returns a good profit. In architecture 
a receding part of a fa 5 ade, etc., where it 
bends back from the frontage line, is known 
as a return, and the same word is used of 


return (re tern'), v.i. To come or go back ; 
to revert : to recur, v.t. To bring back ; to 
yield ; to give or send back ; to put back ; 
to play back ; to requite ; to say in reply ; 
to report.; to elect. - n. The' act of coming 
or going. back ; the act of .giving„putting or 
sending back ; ■ that which is \ returned ; 


the part of a door- or wndow-moulding 
where it turns or bends back from its main 
line. 

In fencing and boxing the reply to an 
attack is a return stroke or blow. A return 
match (n.) is a second match played between 
the same teams, generally on a different 


profits of' an investment or-undertakihg ; an ground. In cricket, a ball thrown to the 
official ■report';’' in architecture, a part bowler or wicket-keeper is called a return, 
bending back or receding a part of a pipe a term applied in -lawn-tennis to the driving 
which is bent back ; ' a' thrust, blow, etc., in „ back of the ball to the opposite court. The 
return ; a return game or match ; '(pi.) a • short white line drawn on a cricket pitch at 
mild, varietv of tobacco.'- (Fr revenir. re-'- each end of the bowline creases, and at 


mild- variety of tobacco.'- (F;'’ revenir, re-' 
iourner : ' porter, cider, ■ rendre, renvoyer, 
rhiiUter;; rapporter, '■'■elire;-- retour, renvoi,- 
'restitution, 'profit, rapport.) '■ ' - ‘ 


iff 









Return. — The return of toldlera from battle. From the p&mtin? 
entitled “Sweetheart* and V(ive»,“ by S. E. Waller. 




bowler or wicket-keeper is called a return, 
a term applied in -lawn-tennis to the driving 
back of the ball to the opposite court. The 
short white line drawn on a cricket pitch at 
each end of the bowling creases, and at 
right angles to them, is called a return-crease 
(n.). 

A railway ticket which allows us to go to, 

■ and return from, a place is a 
return-ticket («.), or the name 
may be used of the return half 
of such a ticket. Bottles or cases 
which can be sent back to the 
seller when empti*^ are returnable 
-'y- f igi (re tern' abl, «(//•)• The returner 
tern' er, n.) generally receives 
some paj'^ment or allowance for 
them, A writ is returnable, or 
'i‘ r.'' due to bo returned, on a certain 
► • .'■■ ^9 date named in it. Retumless 

S .. (re tem' 16s, adj.) means admit- 

. ting no return. 

F. rctourner, from re- back, tourncr 
to turn. See turn. Syx. : v. Elect, 
^ requite, revert, yield, n. Account, 

report, yield. 

refuse (r6 tus'), Having a 
blunt, rounded end with a shallow 
E u&iDiine depression in it. (F. ritus.) 

This is a word used in botnnj' 


After a journey we return homo ; after 
winter spring returns. Water, frozen into 
ice, returns or reverts to its liquid form when 
heat is applied. A borrowed book should be 
returned to its place on the shelves, or returned 
to the owner. Letters which the post office 
cannot deliver are returned, or sent back, to 
the sender if his address is Icnown. In whist 
or bridge a player returns his partner’s lead by 
playing a card of the same suit. A girl bouncing 
a ball endeavours to catch it on the return, 
or as it returns. ' Christianity teaches us to 
return or requite evil with good. 


and entomology. 

L. retusus, p.p'. of rclundere to beat back, blunt. 

reunion (re u' nyon), n. The act of 
rejoining, or of uniting again ; the state of 
being again united. (F. riunion, raccord, 
rassemhlement.) 

The former scholars of a’sehool or college 
sometimes arrange a meeting at which to 
renew old acquaintance. Tliis is called a 
reunion, a name given to any such inoetihg 
of friends who have been separated. 

Reunionism (re iT nyon izm. it.) is the 
name given to a movement lor the union of 
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the Cliu relies of 
England and Rome. 

A supporter of this is 

called a rcunionist (re [-' "‘rt™ i 3 • ' 

ft' nyon ist, n.). Such 

jiersons wish to reunite 

(re fi nit', *>./.) or bring t A---— 7 

tocctlier again these ; ■ " 

Churches, separate ' 

since the Reformation. , t/'} . 

Sometimes the edges L'.J ; 

of a wound will reunite 4 1 C' 




Sometimes the edges L '.J ; I 'V 

of a wound will reunite 
(u.i.) readily, this bein;j. ,V'.;4 'H ' ‘ 
called healing by first j s ' ,, 

intention, Thcpiecesof 
a broken yalsc may be 
reunited, or mended, 
with cement. - ''j 

re-urgo (re erj'), 
v.l. To urge again. 1 
(h. rccommmuhr de U ' ■.■li tv’ -i' J 
■nouveau.) r ..V'''v ' * 

^Dilatory people r 

somclimcs need to be tA'PK " ' C" 

re-urged before they ; 

'are roused to action. I- '•■ • 

If used rubber is Reunilcd.-Afler m.ny 

. X 1 • . ■ toidter And ni* I 

t rented in a certain way 
it becomes possible to re-use (rO fiz', v.t.) it, 
or use it over a, gain for new articles. The 
re-use (rO us', ji.j of old rubber tends to keep 
down the price of the new product. 

Doctors revaccinate (re vak' si nat. v.l.) 
a person, or vaccinate him again, if the first 
vaccination should prove iiieifectivc. Since 
the protective effect diminishes after a 
period of some years has elapsed, rcvaccina- 
tion (re vrd; si nfi'shun, 11.) of those vaccinated 
in infancy is held to be advisable, should 
there be an outbreak of smallpox. 

rovalcnta (rev a leiT bi), n. A food in.adc 
from lentil meal. (T. rcvalescierc .) 

IC.nrlitr rtviilnUn, from b. crviiin imlse. friis 
(acc. Inil-riii) lentil. 


— r;il . 1 '’ed. un 

-1i*3{<‘ ’ *■ hack, fc7i 

' 7”''- 


low-power lens will 
reveal the be.autie.s 
of minute pond 
organisms. 

j O I', meter, from L, 
I rcveldrc. to draw back a 
> veil, unveil, from re- 
back, velum veil. Sy,n. ; 
« Betray, disclose, mani- 


neunited. — After many months of war •ervicc, a 
tofdier And hiB /ami’ly are reunited. 




: // reveal [2] (re vcl '), n. 

t'.’ X I The vertical surface 
j ' forming the side of 

( j , ij,: an opening, especially 
«'7 / • I I 7,r’‘ . of a door or window. 

A’ '■ 'p.;; cv.’; (F. ravalcmcnt.) 

f:' ''/.y This is a term used 

J ■ hy architects, builders, 

etc., for the side of a 
recess or of an opening 
t , '( 'tito ,a building. The 

■ reveal i.s the actual 

surface of the edges 
" , ^ ' bounding the opening, 

' “ .t-f ’ ; as foradoororwindoiv. 

• ■ ' i Its depth depends on 

onth. of w»r .cryice, « the thickncss of tile 
iitr are reuniled. Walls 

From relate (v. no longer in use), from 0.1'. 
mater to lower, from d vat down, lielow ( =-. \„ 
ad vallcm towards the valley). 

reveille (re veT i ; r6 va' lyC), 11. The 
morning call by drum or bugle for .soklier.s 
to rise ; the hour at which this call is soutidcrl ; 
a similar call at a military funeral. (F. n’leil.) 

O 1'. resvetttcr, from O.F. re- .again, and e’,vetlter 
( b. ex- out, vifiitdrc to walcii). The lb form 
IS from the F. pi. imiierative ri-veittez. 

revel (rev' 61), v.i. To make merry ; to 
carouse ; to feast ; to be festive in a riotous 
way : to take great delight (in), n. A merry- 
making ; a feast. (F. sc lejoutr, /estover, 
fairr ripaittc, faxre la iiocc ; sc rcpailre'elc ; 
fi'le, voce.) 


reveal [i] (re vel'), v.t. To make Imoivn 
by ili vine or su]v.Tiiatural means ; to disclose ; 
to divulge or betray (.a .secret, etc.) ; to 
display ; to let ap[)ear. fF. revi’lcr, decouvrir, 
lueU/e oil jour, traUir, fatre juuadc de.) 

The original me.anitig of reveal was to 
unveil, or to draw back a curtain that hides 
i-ometliiiig. Tlie word is used of a spiritual 
iinveiiiiig, a making known by <hvine power 
of tliimp: Indden from litimaiiilv. Thus 
Christ w.-is the rcvcaler (re vi'l' er. v.) of 
Iltviue Truth, of knowledge rcveatabic {re 
\ '■ r abl. si li.) only by .spiritual means and 
not to 1 h- fliscovered otheruye by man. 

In geri'T.iI u'^e reveal nieaiis to ilisejose or 
!'•!! -.■imuliing hidden or nnkiiown. A mother 
I'iio h.rs prepased .a birlhd.iy surprise for 
t.- r I '*y or girl reveaN the secret, or reveals 
the hidileii gift, only .at the apjiropri.ate 
rnan-.ent. 


('•t-nitis 

tnn*, 

• reveal it-i 

-If in the eari 

IV vvar^ 

.1 p'r 

nn’v 

life. At 

th'- unvetliin: of .a 


th- 

art of «-i 

tli'lraiving a 

curtain 

r-sve.-fs i; 

»w* jj 

’.o.'i-ani'.-.ot , 

in .all its d'-' 

fail. A 


Revel li.as often the sen.se of cxtrav.ag.ant 
merry-making. The noun i.s used in the plural 
to mean festivities, or rejoicings. A reveller 
(rev' cl er, ?i.) is one who takes part in such 
rejoicings. We use the verb in aiiollicr way 
when we speak of revelling in the glorious 
sunshine, that is. enjoying it to the full. 
Revelry (rev' 61 ri. «.) i.s a collective term for 
all kinds of noisy and hoislcrous social 
jilcacurcs. 

O.F. ■ riot, sport, feast, from reveler to 
rebel, cause a rll^t^lrha^^ce, from b. reU'lldre 
to rebel .SVc rebel. Sv;: ; v. Carouse, delight, 
feast, ii. Carousal, festivity, merry-rnakitig! 

rovolation (rev 6 iii' shun), ii. 'I'lie act of 
revealing ordiselodng; that which is revealed 
to man by divine power ; the title of the last 
tKxik of the New Testament, attributed to 
St. John : a surprising disclosure, fl-' 
r/i etuliou, I'. I f>c:alyf>:e.) 

A p*.ep through the micro -.cop-t at the 
•■vonderful forms and colours of living tliin"s 
to-, tiny to l>e iKirceived bv the naked eye 
Will Ik- a revelation of the ih.an-cls of nature 




REVELLER 


REVERBERATE 


to those who see them for the first time. The 
revealing of some fact is called a revelation. 

The Divine revelation is the message given 
by God to man as to the future life, and the 
duties of the present life. This is found in the 
Bible, which may therefore be called revela- 
tional (rev e la' shun al, adj.) ; one who 
believes in its Divine inspiration is a 
revelationist (rev e la' shun ist, n.). The Book 
of Revelation has by tradition been ascribed 
to John the Apostle, though with very little 
probability. 

Information which tends or serves to 
reveal or -make clear is revelative (rey'e 
la tiv, adj.) or revelatory (rev' e la to ri, adj.). 

F., from L. reveldtio (acc. -on-em). See 
reveal. SvN. : Disclosure, manifestation. 


reveller (rev' el er). 
revelry see under revel. 

revenamt (rev' e 
nant ; re ve nan), n. 
One who comes back ; 
a ghost. (F. revenant.) 

A person who re- 
turns from exile after 
he has been almost 
forgotten may be 
called a revenant, but 
more commonly the 
name is used for an 
apparition or a ghost. 

F. pres. p. of revenir 
to come back, return 
(from the dead or from 
exile). 

revendication (re 
ven di ka' shun), n. 
A claim for the sur- 
render of rights. (F. 
revendication.) 

This is a term used 
in international law. 


For this word and 



which regulates to 
some extent the dealings o’f one nation with 
another. A nation is said to revendicate 
(re ven' di kat, v.t.) certain rights when it 
makes a formal demand for the surrender of 
those rights. A revendication is usually 
made for the claiming back of territory. The 
recovery by such a claim is also called a 
revendication. 

F. form of revindication, Irom re- back, and 
uendicalion vindication. See vindicate. 

revenge (re venj'), v.i. To exact or 
take vengeance or retribution, v.t. To inflict 
punishment for ; to retaliate ; to requite ; 
to avenge (oneself) ; to exact retribution 
for. n. Retaliation ; revenging ; a means of 
revenging : the desire to revenge ; vindictive 
feeling ; a malicious retaliation for an injury. 
(F. tirer vengeance; venger, rendre, se venger; 
revanche, vengeance.) 

In early times the law among men was 
to revenge injury with injury — " an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a life for a life." 
The teaching of Christ revealed a higher code. 
He taught that we should return good for 
evil, and not seek to be revenged on one who 


Revenue-cuUer. — A revenue-culler of Ite day* when 
smuselins wa* rite. Several men veticl* were 
emplpyed by tbc cu»lom*nou*e* 


injures us. Christianity, , therefore, ■ incul- 
cates the doctrine that it is wrong to exact 
revenge or to be revengeful (rd venj ' iii\,'adj.). 

To act revengefully (re venj' ful li, adv.), 
that is, to desire to hurt those who have 
injured us is unchristian. This last is the 
quality of revengefulness (re venj' ful nes, n.), 
and he who acts upon it is a revenger (re venj ' 
6r, «.), and acts revengingly (re venj' ing li, 
adv.). One who exacts or inflicts no revenge 
or requital for injuries suffers them to go 
revengeless (re venj' les, adj.), or unavenged. 

O.F. revenger, from re- in return, L. vindiedre 
to vindicate. ' Syn. : v. Avenge, punish, requite, 
retaliate, n. Retaliation, vengeance. 

revenue {rev' en u), n. Income ; the 
yearly income of a state, from which public 
expenses are paid. (F. rente, revenue.) 

The revenue from 
. . an estate is the amount 
, ■_ coming in from it as 

• rents, etc. The 

. revenues of a state 

' ' arise from enterprises, 

-'as •"posts'-' and- 

telegraphs worked, by 

.it, and - from - taxes, 
customs, ■ and • excise 
duties, ■ and ; go - to a 
-Treasury ' fund - from 
which national ■ - and 
pubUc ■ expenses are 
met. '■ ■ ' 

That part, of -the 
public, revenue -which 
comes — from excise 
duties, death , duties, 
stamps- = (other than 
•postage stamps), land ■ 
tax, house-duty and 
income-tax is called in- 
land revenue. To pre- 
vent smuggling, the 
services of the revenue-cutter (n.), n fast- 
sailing vessel, were needed. .A.t one time, 
when smuggling was rife, a number of such 
- vessels were employed by the custom-house. 
A revenue - officer (n.) is an officer of the 
customs or excise. 

The tax on dogs is an example of a revenue- 
tax («.), one imposed to increase revenue. 

O.F. fern. p.p. of revenir to return, come 
back, from L. re- back, venire to come. Syn. : 
Income. 

reverberate (re ver' bdr at), t»./. 
back; to echo; to reflect (heat, light, 
sound), v.i. To be reflected ; to return ; to 
resound. (F. rdperculcr, rdverberer, renvoycr; 
retourner, retentir, rdvcrbdrcr.) 

The sound of a pistol shot in a cavern niav 
be reverberated b\' the walls and roof, 
echoing and re-echoing, or reverberating, m a 
-manner which resembles the roll of thunder. 

An echo is a reverberation (ni ver Wr a 
shun, II.), or reflection of sound. Anything 
that reverberates is reverberant (ri- ver' Wr 
ant, adj.), or reverberative (ni ver' b6r a tiv, 
adj.). 
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REVERE 


REVERSE 


A reverberator (re vGr' lx:r a tor, u.) is a 
rcllcctor of some kind. The name is some- 
times given to a reverberatory (re ver' ber a 
to ri, adj.) furnace, or reverberatory («.). 
In this type of furnace the metal, in a kind 
of huge basin, is exposed to heat radiated 
onto it from a roof of fire-clay. The roof 
is heated by gas passing between it ,and the 
metal. 

b. reirrberiilus, p.p. of rcvcrbcrurc to beat 
hack, rc-echo, from rc- back, verberure to beat, 
whip, from irricr a lash, scourge. Syx. ; Reflect, 
rcsouml, return. 

revere (r6 ver'), v.t. To regard with 
deep and affectionate respect ; to regard with 
respect and awe ; to venerate ; to regard 
as sacred. (F. rcvi'rcr, honorcr. vnicicr.) 

W'c revere our parents, or those who have 
stood to us in lieu of them, looking upon them 
with a respectful affection. One who has led 
a holy or noble life is revered by his fellows. 
NVe revere the memory of the saints and 
martyrs. 


The feeling called reverence (rev' er eils. n.) 
is strong respect mingled with awe. We feel 
reverence for divine and holy things ; awe for 
those which are sublime and terrible, such .as 
a huge waterfall or the eruption of a volcano. 
Reverence also means the act of revering, or 
the capacity to e.xhibit this quality. A 
clergyman is spoken of as " his Reverence.” 
To reverence {i-.t.) is to treat with reverence or 
veuer.tte. 

.■\ reverend frev'erend, tidj.) person is one 
to whom respect is due on account of his 
ofiice. as. for instance, a clergyman, or 
iHX.uise of his age. rector, vicar, or curate 
is addresses! on letters as *' the Reverend " ; 
;i de.in .as ” the Very Kes'erend th.e Dc.in of 

” ; ,a fiishop as " llie Right Reverend 

the Fishop of " ; and :in arelilu’shop as 

"the ,^Iost Reverend, Hii (Ir.ace the l.onl 

.XridibisfKtp of The Word is oftetr 

shorten-'! to " Rev." 

Iv-'h.iviour sh.ouM .always Ivt reverent 
irvv’ er ent. a.ii.}, <'r rcverenti.al (rev f-r cn' 
s!;,\!, i! /;.) — tint is, ch.ir.icterired by due 
te'. eivnc-— (luting worship and in Kicrc-il 


places. To omit thus to act reverentially 
(rev er on' shal li. adv.) or reverently (rev' er 
Cnt li, adv.) would indicate a lack of respect 
for lioly things and a disregard of the feelings 
of others. 

O F. rcvmr, from L. rcvcrirl to stand in awe 
or fear of, from re- very, verirl to feel .awe of. 
See wary. Syx ; Honour, resi)cct. venerate. 
Ant. : Despise, dishonour. 

reverie (rev' er i), n. A state in which 
tftoughts pass through the mind wit trout 
conscious control ; dreamy thought ; listless 
musing ; the product of such meditation ; 
a day-dream ; a fantasy ; a dreamy music.al 
composition. (F. reverie.) 

F. reverie, from m'cr to dream ; cp. E. rave 

revers (re var'), n. The turned-back part 
of .a coat ; a lapel. (F. revers. relroussis.) 

This word is most often used as a plural. 
In a man’s coat the revers usually show the 
s.amc material as the rest of the coat ; in a 
lady's coat they may be faced with a silk 
or other lining. 

See reverse. 

reverse (re vers'), n.'f/. Turned 
back to front or upside down ; 
inverted ; having an opposite 
direction ; contrary. u. The 
opposite; the contrary; a check; 
of a coin, the bacit, or sub- 
ordin.atc surface, opposite of 
obverse ; a defeat ; a turn for 
the worse in affairs. I'.f. Totiirn 
in a contrary direction, inside 
out, or upside down ; to give 
the opposite or contrary motion 
to ; to invert ; to transpo.se ; 
to impart an opposite effect or 
character to ; to revoke, v.i. 
To go in the opposite direction ; to 
change to an opposite or contraiy 
direction, condition, or cluiracter. 
(F. rnn erse, retrousse, coiitrairc : coutrcpartie, 
contraire, revet s, c'cliec ; rctouriier, renverser, 
cliaiueer la inarchc, Irattsposer, rcvoqtier ; 
rcvcuir stir ses pas.) 

.•\ddition is the reverse of sulatraction, 
and in division we reverse the action of 
multiplication. .T flag is flown in the reverse 
position, that is. upside clown, at sea a.s a 
signal of distress. Tlie " tails " side of .a 
coin is its rever.se ; the " heads ” side the 
obverse. The latter is the front, or more 
imjmrtant side of a coin, medal, etc., con- 
taining the efligy of the .sovereign or tlic 
principal feature. The commander of an 
army must expect some rcvcr.sc.s before he 
achieves final success. In l.awn-fennis a 
service made by drawing tlie racket from right 
to left acro.'.s the ball to make it swerve in the 
air and break on touching the ground is 
called a reverse swift service (>!.). 

lajcomotives, marine engines, and molor- 
c.ars .are provided with ge.ir for re’.-er.-.iitg 
motion. .X motor-car is -.aid to l>e moving 
on the revense when the reverse gear is 
engaged and the c.ar is going backward. A 



ReTirtnI.— Children in a rererenl »«!lude. From Che painUne. " For 
Eyer nnd Ever. Amen," hr Mri. Sermour Luc*>. 




REVERT 


REVET 


dancing couple reverse when they revolve 
in an anti-clockwise direction. 

A reverse , battery {«.) or reverse fire (n.) 
is one directed at or from the rear of an 
enemy or a fortification. A judgment given 
in one court may meet with reversal (re vers' 
ah }/.), or annulment, in a higher court to 
which an appeal is made, the decision of the 
lower court being made void. The reversal 
of a wheel is the reversing of its motion. 

At a funeral soldiers hold their rifles 
reversed (r6 verst', adj.], butts upwards. A 
coat is reversed when turned inside out. 
The twist of a mollusc’s shell is said to be 
reversed when it turns in the opposite 
direction to the movement of a clock's hands. 
It is then directed reversedly (re vers' ed li, 
adv.), or reversely (re vers' li, adv.), or in the 
contrary manner, to the usual way. 


A person or device that reverses anything 
is a reverser (re vers' er, «.). The game of 
reversi (re vers' i, n.) is played on a draught- 
board with pieces coloured differently above 
and below. Each player tries to turn all 
his opponent’s pieces over to show the same 
colour as his own. 

A fabric, carpet, etc., is reversible (re vers' 
ibl, adj.) if it can be used with either face 
up ; in which case, like an engine that can 
run in either direction, it has the quality 
of reversibility (re vers i bil' i ti, n.). 

In a breed of fowls which has been devel- 
oped from a wild strain there may be a 
tendency to a reversion (rC ver' shun, «.), or 
return, to the original stock in character. 
The same thing happens with garden plants 
and trees developed from wild species. In its 
legal sense a reversion means the coming back 
of an estate to the grantor, or his heirs, after 
the expiry of the grant by the grantee’s 
death, etc. The right of so succeeding reyer- 
sionally (ftr ver' shun al li, adv.) at a specified 
date or when the grantee dies, and also such 


an estate itself are called a reversion. One 
to whom • property so reverts is called a 
reversioner (re ver' shim er, a.). • 

The sum for which a person insures his 
life is a reversion. It may be described as 
reversional (rC ver' shun al, adj.) or reversion- 
ary (re ver' shun a ri, adj.), since it returns, or 
falls, to himself or someone else, in the event 
of the insurer reaching a certain age,, or at 
his death. Another meaning of reversion 
is the expectation or the right to succeed 
to an office when vacated or relinquished, 
by another, or. the office to which one thus 
expects to succeed. Reversionally (re ver' 
shfin al li, adv.) means in a reversional way. 

The reverse (re vers' 6, n.) of an open book 
is the left-hand page, on which an even 
number usually appears, 

O.F. revers, from L. reversus, p.p. of rcverlere 
to turn back. Syx. : v. Alter, 
annul, change, invert, void. adj. 
Forward. «. Contrary, defeat, 
opposite. Ant. : ii. Obverse. 

revert (re vert'), v.(. To turn 
(the eyes) back. .v.i. To return ; 
to recur ; to fall to a former 
owner by reversion, n. A re- 
turn ; one who, or that which, 
goes back ; one who readopts a 
former faith or religion. (F. 
relourver; revenir, retourncr; . 
. retour, relaps.) ; 

To look back .we revert our 
eyes ; one who returns to a 
subject previously ; djscussed , is 
said, to revert to it. .Pomesti- 
cated animals, if'. allowed to rim • 
free, revert in time to their wild 
form and character. A convept 
is one who has changed liis i 
religion, but if he, should return 
to his original faith he becomes 
a revert, or a reverter (rC vert' 
dr, 1 !.) to it. In law property is 
said to revert, when it returns to its former 
owner ; such properri^ is revertible (re vert' 
ibl, adj.). 

In heraldry, revertant (nS vert' ant, adj.) 
means turned back in the form of a letter S. 

O.F. revertir, from L. revcriere. See reverse. 
Syn. : V . Recur, return. 

revet (rd vet'), v,t, 'To face (a wall, hank, 
etc.) with masonry or other material. (F. 
revHir.) 

An embankment is revetted with masonry 
to support and retain the softer earth, etc., 
of which it is formed. Military trenches with 
steep sides, when dug in soft material, need 
a similar revetment (re vet' mtnt, «.), Or 
facing, to prevent them falling in. In 
temporarv fortification the revetting is done 
usually with faggots, hurdles, boards, or 
sandbags, the last being filled with earth 
and arranged in courses somewhat like 
brickwork. In architecture, revetment i.s a 
stone facing of a building. 

F. revdir, O.F. reveslir to clotlic again, from 
L. rcvcstlre, from re- again, vesitre to clothe. 
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Reverse. -^Soldier* with arms reversed at tbe Ivlns'in-state of 
Field'Marshal Earl Hais ia St. Giles's Cathedrali Edinbursb. 


RE VICTUAL 


REVISE 


revictual (rO vit' To victual again ; to 
rcprovision. (F. ravilailler, rapprovisiomier.) 

The worh of rcvictualiing a ship begins as 
soon as she docks. A vast amount of stores 
and provisions of all kinds is needed to 
rcvictual a large liner before she proceeds 
again on a voyage of some weeks’ duration. 

SvN. : Reprovision 

review (re vu'). 11. A critical examination ; 
a second view ; a revision ; a military or 
naval display and formal inspection by a 
high officer ; a critical article dealing with a 
now book or play ; a periodica! puldication 
containing critical essays on current topics, 
:>.rt. drama, literature, etc. v.t. To view 
again ; to look back on ; to suta-cy ; to 
write a review of ; to hold a review of. v.t. 
To write reviews. (F. c.xa>nc», revision, 
revue, analyse, critique, revue ; rcvoir, repasscr, 
criliguer, faire le coinpte rendu dc, passer en 
revue : faire de la critique.) 


TrfHips arc reviewed by a commanding 
officer, and a review is often held for the 
benefit of a distinguished visitor. On such an 
(R'casion the soldiers appear in review order — 
that is, in parade uniform and .arrangement. 

The decisions of a court of law are some- 
times reconsidered. The higher court which 
<h'K-s this is a court of review (n.) ; it.s dutv is 
the rcview.al (ni vfi' al. n.). or reconsideration, 
of the cases submitted to it. which are there- 
fore revicwable (re vfi' fibl, adj.), or capable 
of I>emg reconsidered. 

The name of review is borne by certain 
jviii>dic-d,s which deal with {Xilitic-al, liteniry, 
• I ientific. historical nr religious matters. The 
name reviewer (re vu'er. ii.) is given esjseci.ally 
to one who writes and {'iibhshes criticisms 
of !mmV,s or plays. 

F. j’-ni. p.p. o! rr. Mr, iroin 1,. revuterr 

ti> ■ -se.eu Syn, ; Ir.'p*'. t. revis-. s.)pn.y. 

revigornto (te vig' dr ilt). v.t. To rv- 
invigo.Mte, See reinvigor.ite. 

revile (re vil'K r-.f. To aim sc ; to rail .at ; 
to vddy. v.i. 'i‘o talk .abusively ; to r.iil. 


(F. tnjuricr, invcctiver, vihpender ; se repandre 
en injures.) 

In Matthew's account of the Crucifixion 
it is related (x.xvii, 39), that" they that passed 
b\f reviled Him,” and in .Mark’s storj- we read 
that the two thieves also reviled Christ 
(Mark xv, 32). Luke tells us (.xxiii, .jo) that 
one forebore to revile, asking Christ to 
remember him when He came into His 
Kingdom. Xo wise person is a reviler (re 
vjl'er, ji.). or one who uses shameful language 
to others. 

\Vc may take it as a good sign that these 
words are now less used than formerly, for 
it may mean that revilement (re vil' ment, 
«.), the act of talking revilingly (rd vii' ing ii, 
adv.), or abusively, is now less common than 
in earlier days. The word reviling (re vil' 
ing. n.) means a reviling speech or remark, or 
the action of the verb to revile. 

M.E, rei'tleu, from re- ag.iin. .and O.F. avilcr to 
make vile or cheap, depreciate 
(from (1- = L. ad, itl = L. vilis). 
Svx. ; Abuse, rad. vilify. 

revise (re viz'), v.t' To re- 
examine or look over again 
and correct ; to .alter or emend. 
JI. A revision ; a proof sheet 
subsequent to the first or rough 
proof; a revised version. (F. ' 
revoir, corriger, reviser; revision, 
Emendation, Epreuve en sccondc,) 
Fuller information on a matter 
may lead us to revise an opinion 
we had previously formed about it. 

It is well to revise any letter, 
essay, story, article, or 
other’ composition before it 
leaves our hands, so that we 
may correct or emend it. 
Writing that is to be published 
is revised before being sent 
to the printer. After the typo 
is set a first proof is t.a'ken 
.and read through to discover mistakes or 
omissions, and this is given to the compositor 
to correct. The next proof which is taken 
is c.alled a revise, and embodies the alterations 
and emendations made in the earlier proof. 
If. when this is in turn revised, the revision 
(ni villi' lin, ii.) or revisal (ni viz' al, n.) 
discloses errors, a further or second rcvi.sc 
may lie called for. 

One who rc-rcad.s and corrects is a reviser 
(re viz' er, ii.). or revisor (re viz' or, ii,). 
His office is a revisership (re viz' er ship, n.). 
By the Revisers are meant especially the 
body of scholars who revised tiic Bible in 
iSjo-S.). This task' may lie called the 
most important rcvisional (Ve vizh'iin al. adj.) 
or revisory’ (re viz' 6 ri. adj.) work of recent 
years. T he Revi.sed Version has not met 
with genera! acceptance, and the older or 
•Authorized Ver-ion of 1611 is .still inon; 
coniinonly used in churclic.s. 

The revising barrister fi:.) w.is a barrister 
fonnerly apjvainted each year to revise the 
list of Parhameatary voter’- in a constituer.cv. 



Rciricw. — Kins Ceonc V al a review on Laffan*» Plain, Aldenlsot. 
Cavalry pauins at the canter. 




REVISIT 


REVOKE 


Anything capable of being revised or. liable 
to be revised is revisable _ (r6 viz' abl, adj.). 

O.F. reviser, from L. revisere to loot back upon, 
visit again, from re- attentively, and vlsere 
frequentative of viderc to see. Syn. : v. Alter, 
correct, amend, emend. 

revisit (re viz' it), v.t. To visit again. 
n. A further visit. (F. visiter de nouveau; 
nouvelle visite.) 

Many Britons who have found fame and 
fortune in our- oversea dominions have 
delighted to revisit the scenes of their youth. 
Some holiday-makers revisit the same resort 
year after j'^ear. The act of revisiting, or the 
state of being revisited, is revisitation (re viz 
i ta' shun, n.). 








the reviving of an old play, by staging it 
again. In a special sense a revival denotes 
a reawakening of religious life in a com- 
munity. One who takes part in this, or who 
attempts to bring it about, is called a 
revivalist (re vi' val ist, n.). In America, 
revivalistic (re vi va lis' tik, adj.) movements 
are often of a sensational nature, and 
revivalism (re vi' val izm, n .) — the form of 
religion characteristic of revivals— is some- 
times extremely emotional and unorthodox. 
The grass on a lawn parched by the sun 
is generally revivable (re viv' abl, adj.), for 
it can be revived or made fresh and vigorous 
by -a few showers of rain, which act as a 
reviver (re viv- er, n-.) of the grass. In another 
• sense; John Ruskin (1819-1900) 
was a reviver of popular appre- 
ciation -of Gothic architecture. 
.To- revivify (re viv' i fi, v.t.) a 
thing is to restore it to anima- 
'tion,''or to revive it. Naturalists 
sometimes speak of the revivifi- 
cation (rd viv i fi ka' shiin, «.), 
or reawakening, of plants and 
animals after their winter sleep. 
Galvanic currents revivify, or 
have a reviviscent (rev i vis' ent, 
effect on the 
bring about 

I i--- - -- 6ns, «.), 

-■ : or return of vigour. 

revivor (r6 vi' vor, 11.) 
denotes a proceeding _ for the 
renewal of a legal action which 
has lapsed owing to the death of 
■nnf> of tho litigants, or through 


J'-r ' i. 


one o/-thc litigants, or through 
yJ 'z=.:YA .: ■■ some other cause. In such a case 


Revmt. — Metnbert of the Bntijb Legion pilgrimage to the battle' 
fieldt of the World War revisit the trenches on Vimy Ridge. < 


the usual practice is to bring in a 
bill of revdvor, praying for the 


revisor (re viz' or). For this word and 
revisory see under revise. 

revive (re viv'), v.i. To cOme back to life 
or consciousness ; to return to health, 
activity, or vigour ; to come back to memo^ ; 
to return to notice or vogue, v.t. To bring 
back to life, consciousness, vigour, or notice ; 
to set up again ; to restore ; to bring back 
the memory of ; in chemistry, to convert 
(mercury, etc.) to its natural form. (F. 
revivre, ressusciter, se ranimer ; rappcler a 
la vie, ressusciter, remettre en vigueur, ranimer, 
rappeler, revivifier.) 

Drooping flowers revive when put into 
water ; a person recov'ering from a faint is 
also said to revive. Our spirits revive when we 
recover from a fit of depression. After a tiring 
spell of work we may be revived or re- 
invigorated by a reviving (re viv' in^, adj.) 
or refreshing cup of tea, which acts revivingly 
(re viv' ing li, adv). The celebration of the 
anniversary of a neglected writer maj’’ have 
the effect of reviving, or bringing about a 
revival (re viv' al, «.), or renewal, of his 
popularity. 

.^n important phase of the Renaissance was 
the movement often called the Revival of 
Learning or Letters. A theatrical revival is 


revival of the former suit. 

< F. revivre, from.L. revlverc, from re- again, 
vivere to live! Syx. : Reanimate, recover, 
reinvigorate, resuscitate, revivify. Ktsr . ; De- 
cline. die, droop, fail, flag. 

revoke (re vok'), u.f. To repeat; to cancel; 
to annul, v.i. In certain card games, to fail 
to follow suit when holding a card of the 
suit led. n. The act of revoking at cards. 
(F. revoquer, anmder ; renoncer; renonce.) 

A person who consents hastily to some 
request may want to revoke his decision upon 
thinking the matter over. A will is revocable 
(rev' 6 Icabl, adj), that is, can be made of no 
effect, bv a later will, by the marriage of the 
person who made it, or by the addition of a 
revocatory (rev' 6 ka to ri, adj.) codicil, that 
is, an appendix cancelling all or part of the 
original document. A will thus has the 
property’ of revocability (rev 6 ka bil' i ti, n), 
or revocableness (rev' 6 kabl nts, «.). 

The revocation (rev 6 ka' shun, n.) of a grant 
is its withdrawal ; the revocation of a goveni- 
ment order is the act of rescinding it. In 
whist and other card games a player is said 
to revoke if he holds onc'or more cards of the 
suit led, but plays a card of a different suit. 
In auction bridge the revoke is not established 
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REVOLT 


REVOLVE 


until the trick in which it occurs is turned 
and quitted. 

O.F. tevoequer, from L. rcvocure to recall, 
from re- back, vocarc to call. Syn. : v. Annul, 
cancel, rcpc.al, rescind. Ant. ; f. Confirm, 
grant. 

revolt (ni volt'), v.i. To renounce 
allegiance ; to rise in rebellion ; to feel 
disgust (at) : to turn away in loathing 
(from) ; to be repelled (by), v.t. To disgust. 
II. rebellion ; a vehement protest. (F. 
<c reveller, rcptigncr : degouter ; rcvolte, 
protestation.) 

The Peasants’ Revolt 
of 1381 was a rising 
of tile peasants and 
artisans of England 
against the state of 
serfdom in which they 
had lived, aggravated 
by the imposition of a 
poll tax. Led by Wat 
Tyler, the revolters (re 
vOl ' terz, n.pl.), or those 
who rose in rebellion, 
entered London, where 
they indulged in 
plunder, burning, and 
slaughter. At first their 
demands were granted 
by Richard 11 , but 
Tj’ler was eventually 
murdered by the 
Lord M.ayor, and the 
lieasants, who were 
already dbbanding, 
were crushed by the 
forces of the Crown. 

A revolting (re volt' 
ing, adj.) story or 
incident is one that 
arouses a feeling of 
rc%'ulsion. and causes 
us to revolt at the 
thought of it. Many 
hum.ine people consider the hunting and 
killing of wild animals for plc.Tsurc to be 
rcvoltingly (re volt' ing li. adv.) or repulsively 
cruel. .A revolting jirovince, however, is one 
in a state of revolt. 

O.K, mc.'.V. from ^f■ Ital. rcielta, fern. p.p. 
of reiidffrf to throw or roll back, from 1.. 
f i ; '-.'errf (p p. rr; ('ffifiof to overthrow, or from 
t I'.hi.'.trc ininii-nt.ativc of to.'errc to roll. SvN. ; 
t . h’e!)' l t:. l{clx,‘!l:o:i. r.Silig. 

rcvolulo (rev' 6 lut ; rev' 6 loot). aJj. 
Of Ic.vvos. rolUs.! b.ackwards from the edge. 

(F. ft"; n.'uf;'.) 

This term is used in lU-scrilhng the verna- 
tion or arrangement of leaves m the bud. .A 
revolute h'.if |^ the ret ersc of .a convolute one. 

I., m ^tuliif. rewilve. 

revolution (rev b hi' .shiiii ; rev o loo' 
rh'in). (1, Th.e act of moving numd or im a 
K ntte : one such complete mot eiiient; th'* 
p- ri'* I o; this ; a nxurrence ; a gre.nl or vit.nl 
t h inge in ide.is. metlur !• , etc. ; a total .nltrr- 
‘.•.ti in in cits'um't.u'.cfs. ete. ; .1 fundamental 


change m the government or constitution of 
a country. (F. revolvtion, tour.) 

The revolving of a planet round its orbit 
is termed its revolution. The earth takes a 
year to complete its revolution round tlie 
sun. and twenty-four hours to perform a 
revolution on its own axis. This last move- 
ment is the cause of the apparent daily 
revolution of the stars and the sun round the 
earth. By means of an apparatus for count- 
ing the revolutions of one of the wheels of a 
we can calculate its 
speed and the distance 
It has travelled. 

A great political 
change, especially one 
in which an estab- 
lished form of govern- 
ment is overthrown 
and a new nilcr or 
fresh system is sub- 
stituted, is also termed 
a revolution. .Among 
the most famous revo- 
lutions of this kind are 
the French Revolution 
(ii.) of 1780, when the 
royalist government 
wa.s o\'crthrown ; the 
American Revolution 
(«.) 1775, which caused 
Great Britain the loss 
of most of her colonies 
in .America ; and the 
Russian Revolution (ii.) 
of 1017. which led to 
tlie formation of the 
Soviet Republic. 

In English history, 
the movement which 
led to the flight fif 
James II and the rule 
of William and Mary, 
is known as the Great 
Revolution ()!.). It was 
accomplished witliout bloodshed. What is 
called the Industrial Revolution (ii.) is the 
great change that took place towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, resulting 
in the transformation of England from an 
agricultural into an industrial country. 

A revolutionary (rev 6 lu' shun a'ri ; rev 
6 loo' shim a ri, adj.) or revolutionist (rev 6 
lu' shun ist ; rev 6 loo' shim ist, »:.) is one who 
supjHirts or tal;es part in a revolution. 
A revolutionary {adj.) movement is one having 
ns its object the bringing aliout of a revolution, 
and the advocacy of such an event is termed 
revolutionism (rev b lu' shim iz.m ; rev b loo' 
shim i/m. 1.’,). The development of flying 
has teiideil to revolutionize (rev b lu' shim 
ir : rev b loo' shim iz, v.t.), or complctclv 
alter, the nature of w.arfare. 

F.. fro.m l,.b. rn otuliu from 

p.p. n! err. trvofve. SvN. ; Uot.ation. 

revolve (re volv'i, e.f. To cause to turn 
round, or round and round ; to think over ; 
to turn over (in the miiul). v.i. To rotate ; 



R«ro!l. — The reroU of llic Tyrolr^c in 1809. 
From the pamtmt hr C. Jordan. 


cycle or motor-car, 
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Revolve. — ^The earth, which ia 24,899 miles in 
circumference, revolves round the sun. 


to turn or come round ; to move in an orbit 
or cycle. (F. tounier, roitler, rdfl^chir a. 
penser A; tourner, faire sa rdvoliition.) 

The earth revolves, in the sense of .spins, 
on its axis, and also revolves, that is, moves 
in a more or less circular path, round the 
sun. In a figurative sense, the years or the 
seasons are said to revolve or come round 
again. A reflective person habitually re- 
volves a problem in his mind, and is given 
to revolving, or pondering over, his thoughts. 

The steam-engine that supplies the power 
for revolving a merry-go-round at a fair is 
generally a traction engine, which hauls the 
dismantled roundabout along the road when 
the fair moves to another site. 

Anything that revolves is a revolver (re 
volv' cr, «.), but this’word is generally' used 
to denote a pistol with a revolving drum 
carrying a number of 
cartridge chambers, 
which are brought in 
turn into line with 
the barrel. It can 
be fired several times 
without reloading. 

L. revolvere, from re- 
back, volvcre to roll. 

Syn. ; Ponder, rotate. 

revue (re vu'), n. 

A form of light 
theatrical entertainment consisting of songs, 
dances, and sketches, sometimes taking the 
form of a loosely constructed play-, pur- 
porting to review current events or foibles. 
(F. revue.) 

The items in a revue are loosely' connected, 
sometimes by a subsidiary' plot running 
through the piece, and sometimes by' their 
relation to a central theme. The effect 
depends largely upon novelty of treatment 
and upon the lavishness of the different ' 
spectacles presented. 

F. See review. 


revulsion (re vuF shun),..n.. A. sudden or 
violent change of feeling ; strong repugnance ; 
a marked reaction. (F. rdaction d’espril, 

■ rdviilsion, rdperciission.) 

When our feelings change suddenly towards 
something, we are said to experience a re- 
vulsion of feeling against it. This generally 
implies a feeling of marked disgust. A 
counter-irritant is sometimes termed a 
revulsive (re vul' siv, n.), and is said to have a 
revulsive [adj.) action. 

O.F., from L. revulsio (acc. -on-em) tearing off 
or away, from revnlstis, p.p. of revellere to pluck 
or puff back. See convulse. 

reward (re word'), v.t. To repay ; to 
requite ; to make a return for. n. Recom- 
pense for service ; a requital for good or 
evil ; money offered for the return of some- 
thing lost, or for detecting a criminal. (F. 
ricompenser ; recompense.) 

The magnificent views obtainable on a 
fine day from many Alpine peaks amply 
reward the mountaineer for his toilsome 
ascent. The schoolboy who makes outstanding 
progress in his work is usually' rewarded with 
a prize at the end of the school y'ear. Some 
services are too great to be rewardable (re 
word' abl, adj.), or capable of a fitting 
return. Whole-hearted endeavour to achieve 
some good end is re\vardable in the sense of 
being worthy of reward. The state of being 
rewardable is rewardableness (rd word' abl 
nes, n.), a word rarely \ised. Punishment is 
the just reward of the criminal. 

The person who gives a reward is a 
rewarder (re word' er, n.). A rewardless (re 
word' Ids, adj.) task is one that is devoid 
of reward of that receives no reward. 

O.F. rewarder = reganUr to regard (as worthy 
of a return). Of Teut. origin. See regard, 
ward. SvN. : v. Recompense, repay, requite. 
u. Compensation, remuneration, requital. 

reweigb (rS wa'), v.t. To weigh over 
again. (F. repeser.) 

When goods are bought by weight theyj 
are usually reweiglied as a check. To rgwin (re 
win', v.t.) a challenge cup is to win it back 
after losing it. To reword (re word', v.t.) a 
telegram is to put it into new words. When 
doing this one must rewrite (re rit', v.t.) it, 
that is, write it out again. 

Reynard (ren' ard ; rd' nard), n. A 
proper name for the fox ; a fox. (F. 
renard.) . . 

On account ot its superior cunning, tfic 
fox figures as the hero of many animal legends. 
The name of Revnard was first given to 
the fox in a cycle of animal stories which 
became very popular in tlie iMiddle Ages. 
John Masefield (born 1S75) has written an 
exciting narrative poem called Reynard the 
Fox," ivhich tells of the .c.scapc of Reynard 
after a long chase bv liorsc and hounds. 

O.F. regnard, O.H.G. Jiegiuhart "strong in 
counsel/* 

rlialidomancy (rab^ do man si), 71. Ihc t 
use of the divining rod or twig. (F. rab- 
domdneie.) 
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BHADAMANTHINE 


RHEA 


^Yatc^-di^•ine^s claim to be able to cUsca\-er 
the presence of underground water by means 
of rhabdomancy. 

Gr. rhabdos staff, manicta divination, 
rbadamanthine (rad a man' thin), adj. 
Severely just; pertaining to Rhadamanthus. 
(F. dc lihadamanihc.) 

According to Greek mythologt’ Rhada- 
manthus, the son of Zeus and Europa, became 
after death one of the three judges of the 
underworld. A Rhadamanthine law is one 
that is vigorously just, or ihfie.xible. 

Rhaetian (re' shi an), adj. Of or relating 
to the ancient Roman district of Rhaetia, 
or its people, n. The Rhaeto-Romanic 
language. (F. r/iclieii.) 

Rhaetia was a province of ancient Rome. 
It occupied the greater part of T\to1, and 
also the Orisons of south-east Switzerland. 
The Rhaetian Alps extend through this 
district, after which they wore named, and 
■netude the Bernina, Allaula, and part of 
the Ortler Alps. 

Certain important strata, occurring be- 
tween the Tnassic and Jurassic rocks, arc 
found in these Alps, and have been called the 
Rhaetic (re' tik, adj.)'hc6s or strata, but they 
are also present in many other parts of the 
world. They consist of shales, limestone, 
sandstone, etc., and contain fossils of some 
of the earliest mammals. 

The form of Latin spoken by the inhabit- 
ants of ancient Rhaetia has developed into 
a distinct branch of the Romance language, 
and consists of two Rhaeto-Romanic (re to 
rii man' ik, adj.) or Rhaeto-Romance (re 
to ro m"ms', adj.) dialects, called I.adin and 
Rotnan.sch. These are also known simply as 
Rhaeto-Romanic (n.) or Rhaeto-Romance (n.). 
1.. Ukactinis from li{h)acli an Alpine tribe, 
rhapsode (rap' sOd), v. A minstrel or 
reciter of epic poems in ancient Greece. (F. 
tapsodc.) 

The rhapsode or rhapsodist (riip' so dist, 
u.) of ancient Grcc-cc earned his living by 
reciting parts of the Homeric poems, much as 
the minstrels of the Middle Ages sang of the 
deeds of heroes. 

Nowadays a person who writes in a dis- 
jointed. or else extravagant, way is termed 
a rhapsodist. and his work is 'said to be 
rhapsodic (rap sod' ik, adj.) or rhapsodical 
(r.’ip sod' ik ;M. adj.) in manner. Some people, 
when affected by great emhusiasin for some- 
thing, sjM'ap of it rhapsodical!}' {rap sod' ik 
.'d li. adv.), or in a high-tlown wav. 

■fo rhapsodize (rap so' <Uz. f.i.1 or rhapso- 
dize (f./.) a pi>eii\ i> to recite it as did the 
rh.ap-ode of ancient Greece. This word is 
byw cnmmonlv ii-ed in a iigurativc sen.se. 
I'or inst.incc, a pcrs^ui wiio talks with wild 
eiuhusi.-i-.m alKmt his hobby is s.aid to 

rli.ip'iv!;-,. 

A rhapsody (ra'p' '■o di, n.) was originally 
.1 pissare from an epic poem recited by a 
\,.jr now means .any '-eries of 
eit'.fiti-i.i-'.tc or discimnecletl stateni'-nts 
ni.vde under tlie influence of e.xciteineiit, or 


an . extravagantly expressed poem or other 
literars" work/ A person may go into rhap- 
sodies over a scene or play which has delighted 
him greatly. In music, a rhapsody is a com- 
position in an irregular form which suggests 
that it has been improvised. Perhaps the 
best known compositions of this kind are 
Liszt's fifteen '' Hungarian Rhapsodies,” 
which are based upon Magjmr folk-tunes. 

O.r. rapsodie. from I... Gr^rbapsodia, from Gr. 
rhapsvdos one who stitches together and recites 
songs, from rhaptciii (future rhapsO) to stitch, Cdc 
song, ode. 

rbatany (rat' a ni), u. A haU-shrubby plant 
of the Andes, having astringent roots ; the 
root of this plant. Another spelling is 
rattany (rat' a ni). (F, ralanhia.) 

Peruvian rhatany {Kramena iriaiidra) and 
related species have rough reddish roots from 
which medicines are obtained. The roots arc 
also inrported by the Portuguese to give 
colour and roughness to wine.s, and in a 
finely powdered form are used in the manu- 
facture of tooth-powders. The leaves of this 
plant arc covered with silvery hairs, and its 
star-like flowers are bright scarlet. 

Port, ralanhia, Peruvian ralaita. 



Rhea. The «»mmon rhea, a South Atncrican 
runntnc btrd retomWine a troall ortrich. 


rboa [ii (re' a), i;. .\ genus of running 

birds resembling .small ostriches ; a bin! of 
this genus. (F. r/;/r.) 

The rhea, wliich is found only in South 
America, ditlers from the ostrich in having 
three ttx-s inste.ail of two on each foot. 
It.s head and neci: are feathered and it.s tail 
is nidinicntary, but it re.setnbles the ostrich 
in Ixjing unable to fly. and in having no 
keel to its breast-lxmc. The plumage of the 
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rhea is of a dull greyish colour, and the 
feathers arc used in brooms.- The species of 
rhea known to scientists as Rhea americana 
lays golden yellow eggs, but those of Rhea 
Darwini are deep green. 

L., Gr. Rhea, the name of a Greek goddess. . 

rhea [2] (re' a). This is another name for 
ramie. See ramie. 

Rhemish (rem' ish), adj. Of or relating 
to Rheims, a famous French town. (F. 
remois.) 

Rheims, or Reims, is in the department 
of Marne. Its cathedral, in which the kings 
of France were crowned, is considered to be one 
of the finest Gothic buildings in existence. 
The word Rhemish is used chiefly with 
reference to an English translation of the 
New Testament, known as the Rhemish 
version, made by the Roman Catholics of the 
English College at Rheims in 1582. The 
Rhemish Testament forms part of the 
Douay Bible, the translation used by English- 
speaking Roman Catholics. 

From L.L. Rends Reims, cp. obsolete E.ifAcwies. 

Rhenish (ren' ish), adj. Of or belonging 
to the Rhine, or the districts on its banks. 
(F. dti Rhin, rhenan.) 

This word is now somewhat archaic, 
although the name of Rhenish Prussia is 
sometimes given to Rhineland. Rhenish 
architecture, which flourished in the Rhine 
countries up to the thirteenth century, is 
characterized by rich capitals, arcaded 
galleries at the eaves and circular or octagonal 
towers. The cathedral of Speyer, in Bavaria, 
is an outstanding example of the Rhenish 
style. 

Several varieties of light wines made in 
Rhineland are known as Rhenish wine (m.), 
or more usually as Rhine wine. 

O.F. riitois and M.H.G. rinisch, from L. Rhhms 
the Rhine. 

rlieo-. This is a prefix meaning current, 
flow, or pertaining to a current. (F. rheo-.) 

A number of _ 
scientific words, es- 
pecially electrical 
terms, are formed 
by the use of this 
prefix. The name of 
rheometer (re om' e , 
ter, n.) is given to | 
various instruments ‘ 
used for measuring [ 
the speed of the ! 
blood current j 
through the veins, | 
the force of currents ‘ 
at different depths Rteoun.— Arheoiiatuied 

, j m Wireless teiesrapby. 

in water, and for- 

merly for measuring the force of electric 
currents. In electricity the use of a rheometer, 
or galvanometer, lor measuring purposes was 
termed rheometry (re om' e tri, 11.). The 
connecting wire of a voltaic cell, and also 
the pole of a battery, are called a rheophore- 
(re' 6 for, «.). 



A rheochord (re' 6 kdrd, n.) or rheocord (re' 
6 kdrd, n.) is a - length . of wire, or other 
apparatus for increasing the resistance in an 
electric circuit. 

The volume of an electric current can be 
controlled by a rheostat (re' 6 stat, v.). This, 
usually takes the form of a resistance coii, 
-SO arranged that an adjustable length of 
wire can be brought into circuit by moving 
a slide or lever. In a liquid rheostat an adjust- 
able volume of liquid of low conductivity 
is used in the same way. 

Combining form of Gr. rheos stream, from 
r/tein to flow. 



Rhem».— A sroup of inueWevous rheiui monkeyf, 
which live in northern India. 


rhesus (re' sus), n. A small, long-tailed 
Indian monkey. (F. rhhiis.) 

The rhesus, which abounds in northern 
India (Macacus rhesus), is one of the 
macaques. It is about two feet in lengtli, 
with a tail measuring up to eight inches. Its 
brown fur is tinged with olive green, and the 
bare parts of the face are red in old monkeys 
of this species. Hindus often object to the 
killing of the rhesus and on account of its 
hardiness, it is favoured as a pet by the street 
organ grinder of Europe. 

Said to bo so named from Rhesus, a mythical 
king of Thrace. 

Rhetian (re' shan). This is another 
spelling of Rhaetian. See Rhaetian. 

rhetor (re' tor), n. A teacher of rhetoric 
in ancient Greece and Rome. (F. rbiteur.) 

' Greek and Roman youths were tauglit the 
art of using language for reasoning and 
persuasion by their rhetors, or professors of 
rhetoric. 

L. and Gr. rhelor, from Gr. eiretn to speak. 

rhetoric (ret' 6 rik), n. The art of 
speaking in public, or writing impressively 
or persuasively ; a treatise on this ; exagger- 
ted or affected oratory or use of language ; 
the power of persuading by looks or acts. 
(F. rhclorique.) 

In a wide sense rhetoric is the theory ol 
spoken or written eloquence, and is simply 
a means of persuasion or of convincing people. 
Aristotle, in the fourth century n.c. regarded 
rhetoric as having the nobler use of provin.g. 
truth and justice to he better than falscliood 
and injustice. 
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A rhinoscope (ri' no skop, n.) is an instru- 
ment for examining the interior of the nose. 
It consists of a tiny electric light, which can 
be introduced into the nasal cavity, having 
a mirror attachment that reflects the walls 
of the cavity. This apparatus is used to make 
rhinoscopic (rl no skop' ik, adj.) examinations, 
and its use is termed rhinoscopy (ri nos' 
ko pi, n.). 

Combining form of Gr. rMs (acc. rhiii-a) the 
nose. 

1 


I 



Rhinoceros. — ^Tbe rhinoceros, the lerffest of land 
animals with the exception of the elephant. 


rhinoceros' (ri nos' er 6s), n. A large, 
thick-skinned mammal, with one or two 
horns on its snout, pi. rhinoceroses (ri nos' 
er 6s 6z). (F, rhinoceros.) 

With the exception of the elephant the 
rhinoceros is the largest and most powerful 
of land animals. There are five living species, 
three of which are found in southern Asia 
and two in Africa. The largest of these, the 
African white rhinoceros {^Rhinoceros simtts), 
grows to a height of six feet at the shoulder, 
and has a front horn two or three feet in 
length. It is not actually white and does not 
differ greatly in 
colour from the 
black rhinoceros {R. 
bicornis). The Indian 
rhinoceros {R. uni- 
cornis) has one horn, 
the females often 
having none. 

The horns of the 
rhinoceros differ 
from those of the 
bull, for they are 
built up of closely 
compressed hairs 
growing out of the 
skin, and are not • 
connected, with the skull bones. 

Although of fearsome and unwield}- appear- 
ance, the rhinoceros or rhino (rl' no, «.),'as it 
is . popularly called, is actually a timid 
beast, capable of escaping from its pursuere 
at a rapid gallop. Many extinct rhinocerotic 


(rl no se rot' ik) animals lived in prehistoric 
times, including the woolly rhinoceros of 
Siberia, which was a grass - eater, like its 
surviving relatives. 

The African rhinoceros-bird (n.) — Buphaga 
africana — frequents the backs of rhinoceroses 
and cattle, feeding upon parasites on their 
bodies. It resembles a large starling,- and is 
also called the ox-pecker. 

L., from Gr. rhlnokerOs, from Gr. rhis (gen. 
rhin-os) nose, keras horn. 

rhinoplasty (ri' n6 plas ti). For this 
word, rhinoscope, etc., see under rhino-. 

rhipido-. This is a prefix meaning fan- 
like. 

A rhipidoglossal (rip i d6 glos' al, adj) 
mollusc is one having a tooth - bearing 
ribbonlike organ on' which the teeth are 
arranged in numerous rows, like the rays 
of a fan. The common garden snail belongs 
to the Rhipidoglossa, a sub-order of gastero- 
poda, having this characteristic. 

Insects nith fan-like wings, belonging to 
the order Strepsiptera, are said to be 
rhipipterous (ri pip' ter us, adj.). They are 
minute parasites, frequenting bees and w^ps. 

Combining form of Gr. rhlpis (acc. rhiptdl-n) 
fan. 

rhizome (ri' zom), n. A root-like under- 
ground shoot growing horizontally. Another 
form is rhizoma (ri zb' ma). (F. rhizome.) 

The rhizome is characteristic of plants 
whose underground parts only are persistent, 
the stems perishing yearly.' 'The wood sorrel, 
Solomon’s seal, and herb Paris are examples 
of such plants, the first having a rhizome 
of unlimited growth. A root-stock or rhizome 
produces roots along its whole length, and 
sends up aerial shoots. 

Gr. rhizoma rootlike stem, from rhizotm to 
make root, take root, from rhiza a root. 

Rhode Island Red (rod' i land red'), 
n. A breed of domestic fowl which had it.*; 
origin in the New England state that gives it 
its name. 

Rhode Island Reds are an all-round 
breed, being equally good for the table and 
for laying. The plumage is a reddish brown. 

Rhodian (ro' di an), adj. Of or belonging 
to Rhodes, an island in the eastern Aegean - 
Sea. n. A native of Rhodes. (F. rhodieu.) 

Rhodes is a few miles from the coast of 
Asia Minor. It is suggested that its name 
refers to the roses (Gr. rhodon) which were 
extensively cultiva'ted by the Rhodians. 
After the death of Alexander the Great, 
Rhodes became an important seafaring centre, 
and what are called the Rhodian laws arc a 
set of maritime laws which the Romans 
adopted and passed on to the modern world, 
Rhodian ware is a kind' of glazed pottery 
manufactured at Rhodes in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

L. Ilhodius. from b.. Gr. RUoilos the isl.nul. 
rhodium [i] (ro' di iim), n. A grev'ish-( 
white metallic clement belonging to the 
platinum group of metals. (F. rhodium.) 
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Rhodium occurs in platinum and nickel- 
copper ores, and in rhodite (ro' dit, ».), 
an alloy of rhodium and gold found in 
Mexico. It is able to stand high temperatures 
and is used in scientific apparatus, and also 
for the tips of gold pens. The monoxide of 
this metal is employed in the manufacture of 
gas mantles. 

From Gr. rhodon rose, from the colour of the 
solution of the salts. 

rhodium [2] (rd' di um), n., A sweet- 
scented, hard, white wood, obtained from 
two shrubby convolvuluses of the Canary- 
Islands. 

The plants yielding rhodium, or rhodium- 
wood («.), are known to scientists as 
Convolvulus scoparins and C. virgatus. They 
yield oil of rhodium («.), which is used to 
adulterate attar of rose-s. 

Modem L. neuter of rhodius rose-like (with 
liputrn wood, understood), from Gr. rhodon rose. 

rhodo-. This is a prefix meaning rose- 
like in fonn, colour, or scent. (F. rhodo-.) 

This prefix is used chiefly in the formation 
of names of minerals and chemicals. Pure 
silicate of magnesia, for instance, is of a rosy 
pink colour, ' and so is sometimes called 
rhodonite (ro' do nit. it.). rhodospermous 
(ro do sper' mils, adj.) seaweed is one having 
rose-coloured spores. 

Combining form of Gr. rhodon rose, 
rhododendron (ro do den' dron), n. 

.A. genus of evergreen 
shrubs and trees, 
with large, brilliant 
flower - clusters ; a 
plant or flower of 
this genus. (F. 
rhododendron.) 

The majority of 
the rhododendrons 
belong to the 
niount.nin districts of 
China, Tibet. India, 
and the temperate 
parts of .America. 
Dense thickets of the 
species known to 
iKitanisis as Uhododendron >nn\in:;iin, grow 
on the Alleghanv Mountains. This species is 
often grown in Fnglish gardens. The hairy 
alpine rose (A', hirsutuin) w.-us introduced into 
I-ngl.nid in the seventeenth centuiy-. It is a 
smaller jiiaiu. with c.arinine flowers, 
t'r. th'. /■.): r<,l^e. if-.-iafi eii tree 
rhomb (rom ; before a vowel, romb), 

An obrujue parallelogram with equal sides ; 
a iorenge or diamond ; in natural history, a 
p ut, arrangement, or marking of this sh.ajre ; 

.V cr\*-tal. the laces t'f which are equal and 
■•imil.ar rhombs, .\nother form is rhombus 
{rotn'bu-,}; pi, rhombi from' bij and rhom- 
buses (rom' bus t-g). (F. rhtnnlr.) 

Ike diamonds on plaving cards or in 
kdiice windotes are examples of rliombs. 
Their shajx- is rhombic (rom' bik. odj.). 

In f.'jch a figure the opjnisitc angles arc 
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equal, two being obtuse and two acute. In 
geometry a solid figure bounded by six 
equal rhombic planes is called a rhombohe- 
dron (rom bo he' dron ; rom bo bed' ron, «.) 
— pi. rhombohedra (rom bo hO' dra ; rom 
bo hed' ra) — and a solid having this form is 
said to be rhombohedra! (rom bo he' dral ; 
rom bo hed' ral. adj.). In ciy-staUography,^ 
however, a rhombohedral crj-stal is termed 
a rhomb. 

.A quadrilateral figure having only its 
opposite sides and opposite angles equal is 
described as a rhomboid (rom' bold, n.), and 
is said to be rhomboidal (rom boi' dal, adj.). 
Two muscles in the body which serve to 
elevate the scapula or shoulder-blade have 
a rhomboidal shape and are called the 
rhomboid {adj.) muscles, or rhomboids {n.pl.). 
Crystals of human blood usually form 
rhomboidally (rom boi' dal li. adv.), or in the 
shape of a rhomboid. This fact is of assistance 
to detectives when c.xamining blood stains. 

The turbot and brill are shaped somcwliat 
like a rhomboid and the scientific name of 
the genus to which they belong is Rhombus, 
an individual member of it being called a 
rhombus. 

L- rhombus, Gr. rhombos literally anything th.-it 
can be whirled or twirled round,’ from rhetnhein 
to turn round and round. 

rhonchus (rong' kus), Wliistling or 
snoring sound caused by the bronchial tubes 
being partly obstructed, pi. rhonchi (rong' 
ki). (F. r.llc.) 

These sounds arc heard with the aid of a 
stctlioscopc, or by pressing an ear against 
the patient’s chest. 

L.. from Gr. thongkh-, from rhenghein to snore. 

Rhonrad (ren' rat), 11. A rolling wheel 
used for exercise. Another name is Rhon 
wheel (ren' IiwOl). 

This contri\'ancc consists of two wheels, 
with bars connecting them at intervals. 
The feet arc fixed to the bars, while tlie 



RhSnrmc!. — Crmtaatii e*tT<3«int with & Rhftorad or 
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hands either grasp handles or may hang 
loose, according to the skill of the performer, 
who propels the wheel. The Rhdnrad was 
first seen at the Leipzig fair, 

G., from Bhon name of the inventor, rad wheel. 
rLotacism. (ro' ta sizm), n. The undue 
trilling or burring of the letter r in pro- 
nunciation ; in philology, the change of s 
into r. (F. rhoiacisme.) 

Many Indo-European languages are marked 
by rhotacism, that is, an r is put in the 
place of an s or z, when it comes between 
two vowels, English may be said to 
rhotacize (ro' ta siz, v.i.), or be characterized 
by rhotacism in the past tense of the verb 
to be, in which the s of the singular " was,” 
becomes r in the plural " were.” In the 
sense of producing the uvular burr, rhotacism 
is common in Northumberland and in 
France. 

From Gr. rhotakizein to use the letter r (rho) 
to excess, or pronounce it in a peculiar manner. 

rliubarb (roo' barb), n. A plant with 
erect edible stalks, of the genus Rheitm ; 
the stalk of this ; a medicine made from the 
root of this plant. (F. 
rhubarbe.) 

Rhubarb is a native of 
Siberia, China, and Tibet. 

Its medicinal roots were 
formerly imported through 
Russia, Turkey, etc., and the 
preparation made from them 
came to be known as Russian 
or Turkey rhubarb. The 
species usually cooked and 
eaten as a sweet — it cannot, 
of course, be called a fruit — 
include Rhewn laidulaticm, R. 
hybridum, and the common 
rhubarb R. rhapoiiticum. 

There are many cultivated 
varieties, but all have broad, 
heart-shaped leaves, borne 
on a thick, flattened stalk 
grooved on its upper side. A 
rhubarhy (roo' barb i, adj.) 
flavour is one resembling 
that of rhubarb. 

O.F. rtibarbe, rheubarbe, from 
L.L. rhen-barbarttm = rheum 
barbarum barbarian plant from 
the riv'Cr Rha (Volga). 

rbumb (rum), n. A line cutting all the 
meridians at the same angle ; a point of the 
compass ; the angular distance between any 
two successive points. (F. riimb.) 

A rhumb or rhumb-line (m) is the line that 
is described by a ship’s course when she 
sails constantly towards the same point 
of the compass. In another sense a rhumb 
represents an angular distance of eleven 
degrees fifteen minutes, that being the angle 
between any two of the thirty-two points 
into which the circle of three hundred and 
sixty degrees on the compass is divided. 

F. rumb. Span, rtimbo, Cr. rhombos top, whirling, 
hence spiral line. See rhomb. 


• _ rhyine (rim), n. A metrical device con- 
sisting of an agreement in sound between two 
or more syllables or groups of syllables, 
especially at the endings of lines of ver.se; 
verse marked by. a correspondence of the 
terminal sounds ; a word in which the last 
stressed vowel, and any following sounds, 
are the same as those of another word having 
different sounds preceding the stress ; a 
jingle, v.i. To make rhymes or verses ; to 
end in sounds that are rhymes ; to be a 
rhyme (to) ; to furnish a rhyme (to), v.i. 
To put into rhyme; to treat (a word), as 
rhyming (\vith). Another form is rime (rim). 
(F. rime ; rimer.) 

The simplest kind of rhyme, masculine 
rhyme, exists between accented endings, as : 
Sceptre and Cro\vn 
Must tumble down. 

When the ending is feminine, the final un- 
accented syllables must be identical, as ; — 
When Earth herself is adorning 
This sweet May-morning. 

This is called a double, feminine, or female 
rhyme. Triple or treble rhyme, as in ; — 
Send him victorious 
Happy and glorious, 
and quadruple rhyme are less 
common. 

Rhymes of this kind are 
common in Latin hymns of 
the Middle Ages, from which 
western Europe no doubt, 
acquired the convention of 
rhymed verse, as distinct 
from blank verse, which is 
rhymeless (rim' 16s, adJ.), or 
unrhymed, and is based upon 
classical Greek and Latin 
poetry. The quality of being 
unrhymed is rhymelessness 
(rim' I6s nes, «.). 

Few English words arc 
rhymeless in the sense of 
being without a word that 
rhymes with them. Tabulated 
lists of rhyming words are to 
be found in a book called a 
rhyming dictionary (n.), such 
as is used by the rhymer (rim 
er, n.), rhymester (rim' ster, 
«.), or rhymist (rim' ist, «.). 
that is, a versifier, one who 
constructs rhyming verses, if not poetry. 

The seven-lined stanza used by Chaucer in 
" The Canterbury Tales,” was later employed 
in a fine poem, " The King’s Quair 
(meaning the king’s book), w'hich is believed 
to have been written by James I of Scotland 
(1394-1437), and so came to be known as the 
rhyme royal («.). Its rhymes occur between 
the first and third ; the second, fourth, and 
fifth ; and the sixth and seventh lines. 

The word is more correctly spelt n‘mr,_ rhyuie 
being due to the influence of rhythm. O.F. rime, 
from L. rhylhmus, Gr. rhythmos, not from O.II.O- 
rim (A.-S. rim) -number, reckoning ; cp. Dutch 
rijm, O. Norse rim, G. rcim from F. 
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rhythm {nth' m ; rith' m), n. A regular 
or significant recurrence of emphasis in verse, 
prose, or movement ; in music, the division 
of a melody into systematic groups of not(», 
etc. ; the arrangement of a bar of music in 
notes of varied length ; in art, the hiirmonious 
interrelation of parts ; regularly recurrent 
change. (F. rythme, cadence.) 

In literature, rhythm serves to emphasize 
the meaning and to heighten the emotional 
effect of the words. The rhythms of prose 
are so various that they cannot be_ reduced 
to a system ; but poetry, which differs from 
prose " in the more or less strict recurrence 
<xf weaV. aad attong accewte, or c^ua-U-titative 
patterns, is analysable in terms of metre, and 
has given rise to the science of prosody. 

The savage heating upon a tom-tom, 
and the child dancing from sheer happiness, 
froth tend to fall into the measured movement 
wliicii we call rhvthm. The 
reiterated crash of the waves, 
the recurrence of day and 
night, or of the seasons, exem- 
plify rh\d.hm in a wider sense. 

Music is based upon 
rhytlimic (ri//i' mik ; rith' 
mik. adj.) or rhythmical (rit/i ' 
mik al ; rith' mik al, adj.\ 
figure.s or groups of notes, 
combined with melody and 
harmony. What is called 
rhythmical imitation is the 
repetition of the .same rhythm 
with a different melody." 

In dancing, feet beat the 
llrKir rhythmically tnth' 
al li ; rith' mik al li, adv.) in 
time to the music. Poetry 
must Ik- read rhythmically, 
or in a rhythmical way. with 
'hie observance of its accent'-, 
or its rhythmic pattern is 
lost — it cease.s to sound like 
poeiiK-. \ rhythmist (ri//i' ^ 

mist; rith' mist. u.S is a person, e.spevially 
a poet, who has a great knowledge or a 
true sense of rhvthm. .\ clumsily wntten 
renti'iice lacks rhythm : it is rhythmless 
Cd'.k' -nWs' r-*-! Vt-s. luii.'). 

O.I". I., rhythnni' . Or. r!:yl>.n:JS 

UH-ri'iirvil movi-uicnt. from r/:ni: to iK’W. 

riant (ri' ant), adj. Smiling . mirthlnl ; 
(lay. {I--, r 'sar.t, un:!, ja\ c:ir. yi" ) 

I hr riant disp'isltion of Charles H niade 
I-im popui.'ir with tlie majorilv of his subject'-, 
for alter the cold, harsh d.ays "of Puritan rule, 
they Welcomed a king who enjoyed the 
Jil'Msures of life. In a figunitivv sense, a 
hind'.-ajK with the sun on it might l>.' said 
to !i.i\ r a ri.int appi-anince. 

1 • i’re- ]). (if r:'!, L. ridti,' to l.itigh. Sv;:. ; 
P.T:t.*‘r. mrrr.*, .aST. : Ch-vcrlv''-' dismal, 

gh'i-Tv, f-aa.,' 

rib' (rib). One of the i>ot-.es coniuxtcd 
Wiiti th-- spine and curving round th-eupjicr 
part of ti'.e biv.ly ; a long, narrow and 
v.'-neraliy curvc'd strip on which anything 


rests for support ; a stiffening ridge, bar, or 
plate in a machine or apparatus ; one of the 
curved timbers supporting the sides of a 
ship ; an arch or moulding supporting a roof 
or ceiling ; the principal nerve or vein of a 
leaf ; the spur of a mountain ; a raised line in 
knitting or woven material, v.l. To furni.sh or 
strengthen with ribs ; to mark with ribs or 
ridges ■ to plough (land) so as to leave rib- 
like ridges, u.:. To branch off as ribs. (F. 
Cute, etanfon, entrcloise, nereure. contre-fort ; 
garv.tr de cotes, v.crvurer, silloner ; se ramtfier.) 

The human being has twenty-four ribs, 
twelve on each side of the body, 'fhey enclose 
the thorax or body cavity by joining either 
directly or indirectly with the breast-bone in 
front and the spinal column behind. The ends 
of the last two ribs are free and are sometimes 
called the flo.ating ribs. 

Many familiar things with similar appear- 
ance or function to that of 
the ribs are knomi as rib.s, 
as, for example, the bar of 
metal that connects the two 
barrels in a double-barrelled 
gun, the hinged rods of an 
umbrella frame, the wall of 
coal left to support the roof 
in a mine, and the curved 
pieces of wood forming the 
sides of a violin. 

In a ship, the planking of 
the sides is nailed to the ribs, 
which stretch from the keel 
to the top of the hull. In an 
aeroplane, the ribs are light 
wooden structures attached 
to the main spars and 
running along the whole 
span of the wings from the 
leading edge to the trailing 
edge. They sc-ivc to tmnsniii 
the air pressure on the 
fabric covering the main 
spars. 

The common meadow plant called rib-grass 
(»:.) or rib-wort (u.) is a kind of plantain 
with narrow tapering leaves. It is known to 
botanist-r as Plantago lanecolata. In the kind 
ot raat-decoratliia caUed. cib-vaultiu.^ (u.i,, 
the ceiling is divided into parts by cro.ss 
arches decorated with ribs. The material 
known as corduroy used for riding-breeches is 
ribbed (ribd. adj.}, that is, the .surface is 
marked with rai.sed ridges. .-Vny arrangement 
of ribs is ribbing (rib' ing, u.).' In a .special 
sense it means the half-ploughing of tie-ids. 
by turning a p!oughe-<i strip ovc:r on to an 
nhploughcd strip. .\ lobster is ribless (rib' 
Ie->, adj.), that is, without ribs. 

Comiaon Te-ut. word. .-V.-S. nl!; ; cp. lliitcb 
r;i', G. ripje, O. Morse r:j ', pt-rli.-ips akin to G. 
ICS.' tendril of a vine, as enclosing or cl.nsping. 

ribald (rib' aid), n. One who speaks or 
je-st.s co.arse-iy or irre-vere-ntly. ad;. Foul- 
mouthed; scurrilous; irreverent. {!'. riuaiid, 
grassier, irrex eten!,) 

\Vi- je-ldom mt-id with a ribald to-dav. and 
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as a iioun the word is falling into, disuse. 
During the eighteenth century politicians 
were often annoyed by ribald political, tracts 
and ribald ballads composed, by .their, 
opponents. To-day when we speak of ribald 
laughter or ribald cheers, we are. using the 
word in a milder sense to mean scornful or 
derisive. Coarse or wanton mockery . of 
sacred things or the use of foul language is 
ribaldry (rib' aid ri, n.). 

O.F., from L.L. ribaldus, probably of Teut. 
origin, from O.H.G. hrlpa a wanton woman. For 
the suffix -aid (O.H.G. wald power) cp. E. 
herald. Syn. : adj. Blasphemous, gross) in- 
decorous. Ant. : adj. Decorous, polite, reverent.' 

riband (rib' and). This is another form of 
ribbon. See ribbon. 

ribband (rib'and), n. Along, narrowstrip 
of timber used to hold the ribs of a ship in 
position ; a similar piece of timber used in 
launching or in building pontoons or gun- 
platforms. (F. lisse.) 

From rib and band, or from riband (variant of 
ribbon) . 

ribble-rabble (rib' 1 rab' 1 ), n. A mob ; 
a disorderly crowd. (F. cohue, tonrbe.) 

This is an example of the doubling of a 
word with a slight alteration to make it 
more expressive, rabble being the ordinary 
name for a disorderly crowd. 

Cp. fiddle-faddle. 

ribbon (rib' on), n. A narrow woven strip, 
usually of silk or satin, for use as ornament ; a 
strip or band of this worn to show high dis- 
tinction or to signify membership of a club, 
society, etc. ; a narrow strip or shred of 
anything. Another form is riband (rib' and). 
(F. ruban.) 



Ribbon-fiih. — Banka's ribbon.fiah. one of several 
kinds of somewhat similar deep-sea fishes. 


Ribbon is now used much less than formerly 
on women’s and children’s dresses. On 
certain occasions members of the various 
orders of knighthood, and sailors and soldiers 
who have received -medals. Wear the distinct-' 
ive ribbons of their decorations on the left 
breast. The shoulder-knots of Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides are ribbons worn as the badge of 
their company. 

In the days when carriages were a usual 
means of conveyance, the reins were known 
colloquially as the ribbons. Anything torn 
into tatters or shreds is said to be in ribbons. 

The Ribbon Society («.) was a secret 


society, -.tyhidh, 'flourished in Ireland from 
, the close of the eighteenth century until 1871. 
The .Ribbon-men, (n.pl.), as its members were 
called, iwere 'mostly peasants who opposed 
the Protestants. In the west they were 
guilty of destroying cattle and crops, and 
burning farmhouses, but in the ■ south 
Ribbonism (rib' on izm, n.) was rherely a form 
of trade-unionism. 

Various species of deep-sea fishes with 
long, ■ snakelike.-bodies are called ribbon-fish 
(it.). 'Their shape_ has been held to have given 
rise to stories' of sea-serpents. Ribbon-grass 
(n.) — Phaldris arundinacea — is a tall stout 
grass with.broad, flat 
leaves, which grows 
wild on river,, banks 
and is ■ sometimes 
cultivated', in 
English gardens. A 
gown or cap ,is rib- 
boned (rib; ond, adj.) 
if it is trimmed with 
ribbons. 

' O.F.-rj6a)j,-probably 
of Teut. origin, per- 
haps from Dutch 
rin gb an d collar, 
necktie. 

Ribes (rl' bez), n. 

The genus comprising the currant and 
gooseberry plants. 

These plants, which belong to the order 
Ribesiaceae, are often prickly shrubs. Their 
small flowers are followed by a berry with the 
seeds embedded in the pulp. Ribes nigrum 
is the black-cun-ant, Ribes rtibnim the red- 
currant, and Ribes grosstdaria the gooseberry. 

L.L., from Arabic ribas sorrel, an acid-leaved 
herb. 

Ribston pippin (rib' ston pip' in), n. 
A fine variety of apple which can be Icept 
throughout the winter. 

The Ribston pippin takes its name from 
Ribston Park, Yorkshire, where, about 1707, 
Sir Henry Goodricke is said to have planted 
three pips sent him from Normandy. 'Iwo 
died, but the third became the parent tree 
from which all Ribston pippins are descended. 
It was blown down in a gale in November, 
1928, but the roots were undama,ged.’ 

Ricardian (ri kar' di an), adj. Of or 
relating to Da-vid Ricardo or his opinions. 
«. A follower of Ricardo. (F. ricardien.) 

In 1772 there was born in London, David 
Ricardo, the son of a Jewish member of the 
Stock Exchange. Young Ricardo followed his 
father’s profession, and after ho had-made a 
large fortune, gave himself up to the study 
of political econorav. 

Ricardo- -based his economic doctrine on 
the assumption that the conditions of 
competition between man and man were 
equal, and that ever>' man, seeking wealth, 
was able to follow his own best interests. 
His chief work, " On the Principle.s of 
Political Economy and 'Taxation,” w.a,-> 
published in 1817, and met wifh success. 
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In later years, how- 
ever, the Ricardian 
theories have been 
generally abandoned 
as not’ true to the 
actual conditions of 
life. Even the 
strongest Ricardian 
now only accepts his 
doctrine with con- 
siderable modification. 

rice (ris), v. The 
grain of the rice plant 
(Oryca saiiva), a 
.species of grass grown 
c.xtensivcly in hot 
countries. (F. rir..) 

Rice is one of the chief foods among the 
millions of inhabitants of China, Japan, and 
India. It grows only in marshy ground, and 
ripens onlj’ at a temperature of seventy to 
eighty degrees. It is not so nourishing as 
whea't, but is a suitable food in hot climates. 

The bright-hued Java sparrow and the 
American songster, the bobolink, have both 
been given the name rice-bird («.). Rice-milk 
(>!.) is milk boiled and thickened with nee. 
It was formerly a popular drink in London, 
where, we arc told, there were fifty street 
.sellers of rice-milk. 

A rice-biscuit {«.) is one made from ground 
rice instead of wheat flour. The straw of rice 
is used in Japan for making paper, but what 
is generally known as rice-paper (n.). is the 
fragile paper used by Fastern artists. It is 
prepared liy pressing and squeezing together 
sections of pith from a tree found in Formos.a, 
thc/lrfl/in papyrijcia. 

The ricc-flower (n.) is an .Australian cver- 
.green shrub with red or pinkish flowers. It is 
ofton grown in English greenhouses and is 
c.allc<l Pini'Ica by bot.anists. 

O.r. n>. Gr.' on TO, of Oricnt.al ongm ; cp. 
.\r.ihir rarr (ur-rarr with definite .article or til). 
A'chan arpev, S.msk. 

ricli (richb m!;. Wealthy ; alvounding in 
natural D,'^ources ; fertile ; yielding freely ; 
!j'’.rnilid; of choice quality; lu-stious ; 
Laviu- great v.ahic or lieauty ; of colours, 
d' .-n ; o! sounds, full : of events, entertaining 

anij., ing. (1-'. ric’r.f, a^nr.dav.t. /(rltl. braxt, 
e..':rir;,r_ larca.Viir. rr!c', S, pri'ctcav, i zvun.', 

Wlu'n Me sjv-a.U of a rich man wo me.an 
oa-.- \i ith abundant means. Commerce as tvell 
as n.itnr.d rc-.iurces contribute to make a 
Csnm.try licb. Uicb soil vields large crops. 


A rich mine gives large 
profits. People with 
weak d 4 g e s t i o n s 
should not eat nch 
foods, that is. those 
containing fat and 
much seasoning. A 
peer’s robes are of rich 
materials and ricfi 
colours. A river con- 
taining an abundance 
of salmon is s.aid to 
be rich in salmon. A 
singer with a rich 
voice delights us. A 
rich stoiy- IS full of 
humour or wit. 

The pursuit of riches (rich' cz, n.pl.), that 
is, wealth, has a great attraction for many 
people. Others, however, feel themselves 
richly (rich' li, adv.), that is, abundantly, 
rewarded if their efforts bring happiness to 
others rather than richness (rich' nes. it.), 
the slate of being rich, to themselves. To 
richen (rich' en, v.l. and i.) means either to 
make or to become richer. 

Common Tout. word. M.E nche, A.-S. rfm 
rich, powerful ; cp, Dutch njb, G. retd:, O. Norse 
ri/.-r. Goth, rcth-s ; cp. 1. rev king. Sv.v. : 
AlTlucnt. costly, fniilful, precious, sumptuous. 
Ant. ; Barren! needy, poor, scanty, worthless. 

Richardsonitui (rich .ird so' ni .an), adj. 
Relating to or resembling the work and style 
of Samuel Richardson, ii. .An admirer of 
Richardson’s work. (F, richardsotticn.) 

Richardson (lOSq-iyfii) has been called 
the father of the Fnglisli novel. Among his 
principal works are ” Pamela, or Virtue 
Rewarded," " Clarissa," and "Sir Charles 
Gnindison." These were very popular when 
published, hut to modern rc.adors they seem 
long-winded and sentimental. They arc in 
the form of numl.'erlcss letters written by. 
and to. the chief characters. 

riches frich' ez). For this word see 
under rich. 

rick (il (rik), it. A stack of h.ay, corn, 
etc., regularly ho.aped up and thatched to 
pre-serve it from damp. v.l. To in.akc into .a 
rick. {!'. ineu.'e ; ei>;n:e:i!er.) 

All Ivays and girls who live in the -country 
love to help the fanner gather in his crop'. 
Idle nio.it exciting part of the t.ask i.s to ride 
with the swec-t-.smelHng load .and then liclp 
to huild the rick. F.ann'-rs in different parts 
of the country rick their crops in different 
v.-avs. Sometime', riclis a.re round with a 





.. . - 

Ric€. — Two proce«»e* in the cuUivAtion of rice. 
The upper picture shows transpl&nline. and the 
lower wionowJnK. 
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conical- top and sometimes they are built 
in the shape of a house. When they are 
finished they are thatched to keep out the 
rain, for a damp rick is liable to catch fire. 

A platform raised on wooden or iron pillars 
used as a foundation for the rick is a rick- 
stand {n.). This helps to keep the rick dr\' 
and als'o free from vermin.' The enclosure 
or 3'ard in which a number of ricks are built 
is called a rick-yard («.), or a rick-station («.). 

M.E. ye/te, A.-S. hreac ; cp. Dutch rooi, 
O. Norse hraiih-r. See ruck [i]. 



Rick. — ^Makinc a hay 'rick -with the' aiS of a ' 
mechanical elevator.^ 

I'ick [2] (rik). This is another spelling 
of wrick. See wrick. ' ‘ • 

rickets (rik' ets), 11. A disease of children 
and young animals in which the bones do hot 
harden properly. (F. racliilisme.) 

Rickets is caused by poor feeding and lack 
of sunshine. Rickety (rik' 6 t i, ddj.) children 
are liable to bow legs, curvature of 'the 
spine, and weakness of the joints. An object 
or building that is unsteady on its supports, ' 
and any condition or action that lacks 
strength and firmness, is also said to be 
rickety, or to be characterized by ricketiness 
(rik' et i nes, -it.). • 

Perhaps from E. wrick to twist, sprain, after- 
wards taken as = rachitis disease of the spine 
IGr, rahhis). Sec wrench, wrick, wring. 

ricksbaiv (rik' shaw). This is another 
form of jinricksha. See jinricksha, 

ricoebet (rik' 6 sha ; rik' 6 shet), n. 
The glancing oS of a cannon-ball or bullet 
from its objective ; the bounding of a stone 
or other object from a flat surface, v.i. To 
glance off or bound in this manner, v.t. To 
aim at by firing in this manner. (F. ricochet : 
faire des ricochets.) 

The game of ducks and drakes in which a 
smooth stone is thrown so as to strike the 
surface of the water nearly horizontally gives 
an excellent example of ricochet. Instead of 
sinking the stone will bounce several times 
according to its pace, and only wlien it has 
slowed down will it finally sink beneath the 
surface. This is due to the faet that there is a 
kind of elastic skin on the surface of water 
which offers a resistance to the stone. 

Ricochet firing is sometimes employed by 
batteries besieging a fortification.' The shot 
is aimed so as to clear the outer parapet and 
then ricochet over the interior works. 

F. = rebound, duck and drake. 
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rictus (rik' tus), 11. The extent to which 
the mouth of a person or animal will open ; 
gape : the opening of a two-lipped corolla. 
(F. rictus) 

L. = opening of the mouth, from show 

the teeth. Syn. : Gape, stretch, ya-wn. 

rid (rid), v.t. To free ; to free from 
encumbrance ; to clear, p.t. ridded and rid ; 
p.p. rid. (F. dilivver, d^barrasser.) 

When the American colonies broke away 
from this country they resolved to rid the 
new state of various institutions which they 
thought unfitted for a free country. One of 
the first things they did was to be rid or gef 
rid of all titles of honour. They ridded or 
rid themselves of such titles very ellectivcly, 
so much so that as a result of the riddance 
(rid' ans, 11.) no titles have been awarded 
in the United States of America since the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776. 

. A good riddance is welcome deliverance 
'from something objectionable. 

JI.E. ridden, O. Norse ryttija to clear land ol 
trees, confused with obsolete E. redd to save, 

• A.-S. hreddan ; cp. G. retten to save, Sansk. fralh 
to loosen, untie. _ Syn. : Emancipate, liberate, 
release. 

ridden (rid' en). This is the past partici- 
ple of ride. See ride. 

riddle [i] (rid' 1 ), n. A puzzling question ; 
a question so worded that its answer is 
difficult ; an enigma ; a problem ; a mystety. 
v.i. To speak in riddles, v.t. To explain (a 
riddle). (F. dnigme, devinette, probUme ; 
parley inigmatiquement ; resourder, expliquer.) 

The game of riddles is a favourite pastime 
for winter evenings. Sometimes when we 
cannot understand the actions of a friend, or 
when wc are faced with a problem to which 
we cannot find an answer, we say we cannot 
solve the riddle. 

, An ancient riddler (rid' ler, «.), that is, 
maker of riddles, was the Sphinx of Greek' 
mythology who, the legend tells us, lived at 
Thebes. The Muses had taught her a riddle. 

“ What creature is four-footed, two-!ootcc], 
and three-footed? ” She put this riddlingly 
(rid' ling li, adv.) to the Thebans, and de- 
voured all who failed to guess it. At last 
Oedipus guessed that the answer was jilan — 
who crawls on all fours as a baby, later walks 
on his legs, and when old needs a_ stick. '3 ho 
Sphinx, in despair because the riddle was 
solved, hurled herself from a cliff and 
perished. 

M.E. redds (s being wrongly taken as the i)l. 
sign), A.-S. rnedeh{c), from rilcdan to counsel, 
guess, read ; cp. Dutch raadsd, G. rittsd. See 
read. Syn. : n. Conundrum, enigma, mystorj-, 
puzzle. 

riddle [2] (rid' 1 ), n. A coarse sieve ; a 
wood or metal plate with sloping pins, ii.sed 
to straighten w'ire. a.l.Tosift; to make full 
of holes. (F. crible ; cribler.) 

When fine gravel is needed for a garden 
path the gardener riddles it by flinging it 
against a sloping riddle, to separate the 
stones from the sand. The pins in a wire- 
maker’s riddle slope in opposite dircefions 
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so that the bent u-ire is drawn in a aigzng 
course to straighten it. 

A man may be .said to be riddled with 
bullets if he is .shot in man}' places. An 
argument is riddled when it is destroyed by 
.searching tiuestions. Riddlings (rid' lingz. 
Ji.pl.) are the coarser parts of grain, gravel, 
etc., separated by a riddle, and may bo the 
matter that passes through a riddle] or that 
which is kept back by it. 

M.E. tidtl. A.-S. hridder. hrtddcl ; cp. G. 
rciter, L. crihrum sieve, and Gr. krtncin to 
separate, 

ride (rid), v.t. To go or be carried by a 
horse, cycle, carriage, etc. ; to practise horse- 
manship ; to be at anchor ; to move 
buoyantly ; to extend over some other 
object, v.t. To be borne on or travel on (a 
horse, cycle, etc.) ; to traverse on horseback ; 
to tyrannize over. p.t. rode (rod) ; p.p. 
ridden (rid' cn). n. A journey on a horse, 
cycle, or in a vehicle ; a road for riding 
through a wood or park. (F. chcvaiicher, 
feiire tme course it cticval oit it bicyc'.etic. 
lire it Vancre, vogiicr, recouvrir, chcvattcher : 
iitciicr, conduire, opprimer : course it cheval, 
(illt'e, cclaircic.) 

In the desert men ride camels as wc in 
England ride horses. .-V camel is easy to ride 
as it moves at a sedate pace, but its motion 
is like that of a ship that rides the waves 
and may cause sickness. A stone or brick 
in a wall that projects from the one under it 
is said to ride. A vert' faint-hearted man 
may be said to be ridden, that is. constantly 
harassed and tormented, by fears. 

If two travellers, A and B, having only 
one horse, agree to ride and tic. .X rides 
ahead of B, who is walking, ties the liorse, and 
wallvs on. B mounts the horse when he 
reaches it, pxsses and rides ahead of and 
ties tip. This course is repeated till the end 
of the journey. 


A horseman is able 
to ride down, that is. 
overtake a man on 
foot. Foxhunters 
have to Iw careful 
not to ride down, 
that is, trample 
down, the hounds. 
.A person who rides 
or l-K’haves rccklcs,sly 
is said to ride for a 
fall. T h o u g h a 
lightship may ride 
hard, which means 
pitch violenlly, at 
on ho.', ?he m.inagcs to ride out. that is. 
come -afviy through, viohmt storms. 

Ih.'.' moA high-spirited and ill-tempered 
hor-e is ridable (rid’ .'ibl, <n.’i.). that is, able to 
1“- ridden, by a skilful rider (rid' er, 

.\ recommendation .addv'.i to a parhatr.’-ntary 
Ihii. or to a wrd.ict. a- abo a supp’.cmeiitarv' 
- tatt-m'-ut. known as ,\ rider. In geo- 



F.lc!mt-t,ai«. — Ridinc-bitli 
for *c<-UTtnr anchor cable. 


im tiv. th- 


is givi-n to a new 
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question arising out 

shipbuilding a rider is an e^f^strengtlicinWig , 
timber in some part of a sliqks^^fcnnework. 
In the game of curling it is a stone that 
knocks another out. 

If a horse manages to throw it.s rider it 
becomes riderless (rid' er les, ;;.). Riding (rid' 
ing. II.), wdiicli is the practice of going 
on horseback, is very good exercise, and is 
particularly pleasant on a grassy riding or 
track, through or lx;side a wood. 

.\ woman who rides usually wears a 
riding-habit (ii.). In old days women put on 
a riding-hood (ii.) wdien travelling. The girl 
of the fairy stort' wore a red one. and so got 
the name of Little Red Ridingliood. 



Rider. — A youthful rider oo her pony in the Row, 
Hyde Park, London. 


A riding-master (u.) teache.s riding cither 
to soldiers or civilians in a riding-school (».), 
or in the open. .\ riding-whip («.) sometimes 
used by horsemen has a short la-sh on it. 

On .a ship the riding-bitts (n.pl.) arc one 
or more jiairs of short iron or wooden 
post.s bolted firmly to the deck, well forward. 
The free end of tiic anclior chain or cable is 
m.ule fa.st to these after the anchor is dropjxKl. 
.•\t night, a vessel riding at anchor shows a 
white riding-light (u.l to warn approaching 
ships that she is stationary. 

A -S. rUhiv. ; cp. Dutch riid't!, G. rct'.ctt. 
O. Nor'e rIth.T. 5.-.' road. 

ridge (rij), ii. A raisetl line made when 
two sbiping surface.s meet ; the top line or 
crest of a thing ; a long range of hills ; the 
coping of a roof ; .a raided strip of ground 
formed by the plough l>elween fiirrow.s ; the 
backbone of an .animal. To form into 
ri'.Igc-s with tl:e plough ; to mark with or .as 
with .Tulges ; to pl.ant in ridges, v.i. To 
N.-come wimidecl or covered with ridges. 
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{F. crMe, cime, fatle, . billon, dchine ; billoner, 
silloner, rider ; se rider.) 

In travelling from the yalley of the Thames 
to the south coast we cross two great ridges, 
the North Downs and the South Downs. 
Land ploughed in ridges drains and airs 
more rapidly than land ploughed in the 
ordinary way. Gardeners plant cucumbers 
in raised ridges of prepared soil and coyer 
them with glass. 

The rafters of a roof slope up on both sides 
to a ridge-piece (n.), or ridge-plate (w.) ; 
this is a horizontal board stood on edge, to 
which the rafters are nailed. A long tent, 
such as a marquee, has a horizontal pole, 
called the ridge-pole («.), running along the 
ridge to carry the canyas of the roof. The 
Icknield Way, an old Roman road running 
along the edge of the Berkshire Downs, is a 
good example of a ridge-way ‘{n.), or road 
along a ridge. 



Ridse* — ^Tbe ridged «heU of a clam* of which there 
are many varieties* 


A ridgelet (rij' let, «.) is a small ridge. The 
sand of some beaches is left ridgy (rij ' i, adj.) 
by the tides, that is, wrinkled into countless 
ridgelets. 

M.E. rigge, A.-S. hrycg back (of man or beast) ; 
cp. Dutch rug, G. rttcken, O.H.G. hrucUi, O. Norse 
hrygg-r crest, Norw. and Swed. rygg, Sc, rig. 
Syn. ; 71 . tlhtershed. Axt. : «. Dent, depression, 
dip, furrow. 

ridicule (rid' i kul), n. Words or actions 
designed to arouse laughter or express 
contempt or mockery, v.t. To make fun of ; 
to expose to derision. (F. ridionle ; ridicii- 
liser.) 

It is bad manners to ridicule or laugh at 
the .speech or actions of others, however 
amusing we may find them. No one likes to be 
an object of ridicule or derision, and a 
ridiculer (rid' i kill er, ji.), or one who seeks 
to make fun of people, is generally disliked. 

There are, however, fashions and habits 
so ridiculous (ri dik' u lus, adj.), or deserving 
of laughter that we cannot but agree with 
those who seek to show their ridiculousness 
(ri dik' u lus nes, «.) or absurdity. Our 
comic papers contain many amusing attacks 
upon those who follow fashions ridiculously 
(ri dik' u lus li. adv.), or so as to arouse 
laughter. 

r.. from L. rldicutOsus from rfdicttlun, neuter 
of rldiculus causing laughter, from rtdere to 
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laugh. Syx. ; n. Banter, burlesque, caricature, 
chaff, derision, mockery, v. Burlesque, deride, 
guy, mock. Axx. ; n. Deference, regard, re.spect, 
veneration, v. Honour, respect, venerate. 

riding [i] (rid' ing). For this word see 
under ride. 

riding [2] (rid' ing), n. One of the three 
districts into which Y orkshire, is divided for 
administrative purposes ; a similar division 
of other counties or colonial districts. 

The ridings of .Yorkshire are the North 
Riding, the East Riding, and the West Riding. , 
O. Norse ihriVajimg-r third part, from f/irithi 
third. The th was absorbed in east, west, 7 iorth. 

rieve (rev). This is- another spelling of 
reave. See reave. 

rifacimento (ri fach i men' to), n. A 
recast or adaptation of a literary work. 
pi. rifacimenti (ri fach i men' te). (F. 
revision.) 

Ital., from L. re- again, facere to make. Sl’N. ; 
Recast, revision. 

.. rife {n{),adj. Occurring.in large numbers 
or in great quantity ; . cpmmon ; prevalent. 
(F. tres rdpaudu, cotnmitn.). • 

At times' when there '.is much sickness in a 
countty we may say disease is rife among the 
people. A report or rumour js said to be rife 
if it is talked of evetywhere; Rifeness (rif' 
nes, n.) means the state or condition of being 
rife, but this word is rarely used to-day. 

M.E. rif, late A.-S. ryfe, cp. O. Norse rif-r 
liberal, abundant ; cp. M. Dutch riff. Low G, 
rive. Syn. : Current, frequent, general, prevail- 
ing, universal. ‘ ■ 

riffle (nf' 1 ), iu An obstruction placed 
at the bottom of the trough or sluice in 
which gold -is washed, to hold the gold ; a 
rockv obstruction in a river or stream. (F. 
riffle.) . 

One of the most interesting exhibits at 
the' Wembley Exhibition (1924-25) was the 
machine used by gold-miners for separating 
the precious metal from the sand in which it 
is found. The gold-bearing sand underwent 
various processes, and finally passed down 
to the riffle. This was a groove or channel in 
an inclined trough, down which water ran. 

It was kept moving from side to side, and 
thus caused the heavy ' grains of metal to 
separate from the sand, ivhich passed on, 
leaving them behind. 

In America the term riffle is also applied to 
a block or obstruction in a stream and to 
the broken water produced b5r this. 

Cp. G. rie/ehi to grooi-e, from ritfc channel, 
grove. See ritic [ej. 

riffraff (rif' raf), ii. The disreputable or 
vulgar cla.ss of society. (F. canaille). 

Sports which involve gambling are alwav-s 
likely to draw the riffraff, or disorderly 
nierribers of a community. 

M.E. rif avd raf, O.E. rij el raf. meaning evciy 
particle, a useless thing, perh.aps akin to rijit\l, 
and raffle. See raff. 

rifle [1] (ri'fl), ti.f. To search with intent to 
rob; to plunder; to steal. (F. dcvaliser, piller.) 

A burglar, seeking for valuables, may rifle a 
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safe or strong-box. Napoleon Bonaparte 
rifled the art galleries of Italy and removed 
their treasures to Paris. A rifler (rif' ler. ».) 
is one who plunders or rillcs. 

M.B. riflen. O.F. rif[f]!cr to graze, strip, plun- 
der, ]K'rhaps from a frequentative of O Norse 
1:1 Ifa to catch, grasp; cp. M. Flcm. rijffdcn to 
snatch; Sec rifle [a]. Svx. : Liot, pillage, ransack 

rifle [e] (rl' fl), v.t. To make corkscrew- 
liko grooves in (the barrel of a gun or bore of 
a cannon). I'.t. To shoot with a rifle. »i. A 
firearm with a corkscrew-shaped bore ; (pi.) 
troops armed with rifles. (F. rayer ; itrer et 
la carabine; carabine ravi, carabimers.) 

The principle of rifling the bores of firearms 
and cannon, an old invention, was very 
gradually adopted. It gives a long pointed 
bullet or shell a spin which ensures it 
travelling point foremost through the air. 
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fp! ' ! CTlO'l OF MAC- 
AZIfiE SMOWISG 
CARTPlOCES Hi POSITION 

KtHc. — A diHCTamniAtic illuitralion of a matBrinc rifle. The boUom 
picture ihowi the boll betne puihcd forward lo carry Ihc top cartridtc 
into potition for beinc fired. TTie magazine hold# _ two dipt of 
cartridret placed ttdc by tide and each conlainine fire. 

The rifle-bird (it.) — Ptilorrhis paradisca — 
found in .\iistralia and New Guinea, h.as .a 
brilliant plumage, the prevailing hue being 
:i rich green. 

.■\ rifle corps (ii.l is a body of men belonging 
to ,a rifle regiment. The Rifle Brigade (u.j 
is the Senior rifle eorjis in the Briti.sh army. 

Any r-oldier armed with a rifle m.ay be called 
a rifleman (i:.). but a soldier belonging to a 
rifle regiinent is siKxially referred to in that 
w.iy. just as a sokiier in an infantrt,' regiritent 
i"- relerrt-cl to ns a private, and one in .a 
cav.tlty regiment as .a trooisgr. 

A rific-pil tn.) is ,a trench or pit dug to 
j roU'.t risieinen. .X rifle-grenade (ir.l is a 
irreiind'- fixed to the end of a long thin roil 
Idling tlie barrel of .in orthn.ary rifle, from 
v-le.. h it is <ii-chrvrgeil, 

A pi ice wie re shooting with rifles may Ixi 
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practised is called a rifle-range (ti.). This i.s 
usually a large e.xpanse of ground equipped 
with a row of targets having embankments 
behind them to stop the bullets. An object 
is within rifle-range, or rifle-shot (ir.). if it is 
within the distance a shot from a rifle will 
carry — that is. anything within two and a 
half miles. A skilled marksman is also called 
a good rifle-shot. 

Probably from O.F. rtflcr to scratch, scrape, 
from Low G. riclcln to groove . cp. G. riefe furrow, 
groove, riefen to groove, chamfer, rifle. 

rift (rift), n. A cleft ; a fissure ; a split ; 
a break, v.l. To split ; to burst open. v.i. 
To break open. (F. fente, fissure ; fendre, 
crci’cr ; delator, se fendre.) 

A rift, or break, in the clouds shows the 
blue sky beyond. We sometimes speak of a 
nft between two friends in the sense of a 
quarrel or e.strangcment. Groat 
movements of the earth's crust 
have rifted it in many places and 
thus formed rift valleys {ti.pl.). The 
Uganda Railway, running from 
.Momb.isa to the Victoria Xyariza, 
in Kenya Colony, Fast Africa, 
has to cross a huge elepre.ssion, 
called the Great Rift, running 
from north to south. 

A bell must be riftless (rift' Ic'.s, 
adj.), that is, uncrackod, to give 
its true note. Stilt clay becomes 
rifty (rif' li, adj.), full of rifts or 
cracks, if exposed to a hot sun. 

Of Scand. origin. .M F.. rtfl : cp. 
P.Tii. and None, njl rent, crevice, 
from Pan. rii’ii to tear. Scii rive. 
Syk. ; 11 . Breach, chasm, crack, 
opening, rent. v. Break, cleave, 
cr.acU. rend, split 

TiS [i] (rig), t'.f. To fit (a ship) 
with m.asts, spars, sails, cordage, 
etc. ; to adjust ; to fit out ; to 
fit up in a hasty or makeshift way. 
v.i. Of a ship, to be rigged, n. 
The way in which ships’ masts 
or .sails arc arranged . colloquially, 
style of dress ; the machinery 
used in sinking a well. (F pri'cr, ajuslcr, 
I'qutper, accouher, accoiiunodcr ; p-t'aye, ayns, 
acc-jitlrciticttl, npparcil.) 

There are two rig.s of ships — a square rig, 
in which the sails arc hung across a vessel, 
and fore-and-aft rig, in which they lie in the 
direction of her lengfii. .X ve.ssci is described 
as squ, arc-rigged, etc., as the c.ase may he, 

A person goin.g to Switzerland might say. 
colloquially, that he had bought .a special 
rig-out (i:.j, or rig-up (ii.). which means an 
outfit of dothe.s, lor mountaineering. 

A rigger (rig'er. i;.) i.s one wlio fit.s a ship 
with rigging (rig' ing. u.). that is. the ropes 
by which masts are held and sails are worked. 
A mechanic who .attends to all parts of an 
n'Toplane except the engine is also a liggcr, 
as is a pulley driven by .a lielt or cord. 

The rigging-loft (ii.) of a dockyard i.s a 
loft in which rigging is prepared or i.s stored 
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for sale. The rigging-loft of a theatre is the 
space above the stage from which .scenery 
is worked by tackle. 

Of Scand. origin. Cp. Norw. rii;ga to bind 
(c.specially to wrap round), rigg (n.) ship’s rigging, 
akin to row [ij Syn. : u. Equip, furnish, 
provide. Ant. : v. Dismantle, strip, unrig. 

rig [2] (rig), n. A trick ; a swindle ; a 
prank, ti.f. To control fraudulently. {F.iour, 
farce, escrogtierie ; tripoier.) 

People are said to rig the market when they 
raise or lower price.s of stocks, shares, or 
commodities by unfair means. To run a 
rig is to play a trick or joke. John Cowper’s 
poem about John Gilpin’s famous ride to 
Edmonton sa3fs ; — 

He little dreamed when he set out 
Of running such a rig. 

Said to be for wrig, akin to wriggle. See 
wriggle. Syn. : n. Dodge, joke, prank, sfcheme, 
swindle, trick. 

rdgescent (ri jes'ent), adj. Growing stiff 
or numb. (F. qtci se raidil, raide.) ' ' 

Exposure to intense cold makes the limbs 
rigescent. Explorers of the Polar regions 
suffer terribly from this rigescence (ri jes' 
ens, n.), and often have to thaw their hands 
by a fire before they can take off their fur 
gloves, 

L. rigescens (acc. -eiil-em), pres. p. of rigescere 
to grow stiff. 

rigger (rig' er). For this word, rigging, 
etc., see under rig [i]. 



Riaht.— -A iicn warnine driver* of vebicle* to **tum 
that if, to the rizht band. 


right (rit), adj. In accordance with truth 
and dut}^ ; correct ; just ; satisfactory ; 
direct ; \’dritab!e ; better or preferable ; 
sound or sane ; properlj* done or placed ; 
on the cast side when facing north : of 


angles, not obtuse or acute, adv. Straight ; 
justly ; properly ; completely ; correctly ; 
directly ; very ; towards the right hand. 
«. That which is just and correct ; justice ; 
truth ; a legal or just claim or title ; that to 
which a person is entitled ; the right-hand 
side as opposed to the left ; {pi.) proper 
condition, v.t. To restore to an upright 
position ; to correct ; to do justice to ; to 
vindicate, v.t. To regain an upright position. 
(F. correct, exact, juste, satisfaisanl, direct, 
veritable, priferahle, honnete, droit, d angle- 
droit; jusiement, comme il f aid, compUtement, 
correctement, inimediatement, ires, d droit; 
exactitude, droiture, justice, vdrilS, cold droit, 
bon qrdre.; redresser, corriger, faire justice; 
se redresser d) 

Through the ages philosophers have tried 
to decide, the difference between right and 
wrong. The Christian view is that what is 
according to the revealed will of God, and 
enlightened reason, is right. Legal and moral 
rights generally involve a corresponding 
duty. For example, every citizen has a right 
to the protection of the law, but he also has a 
duty himself to keep the law. 

When the National Assembly first met 
'during the French Revolution, the more 
moderate members of the bodj' sat on the 
right side of the hall, and became known as 
" the Right." To-day, those holding Con- 
servative or moderate opinions are sometimes 
referred to in this waj’. 

The right side of a material is the side 
which has the best or most finished appear- 
ance. The right bank of a river is that on the 
right side of anyone looking down stream. .A 
right cone has its base square to its centre 
line. A 'right cylinder has its ends square to 
its length. Colloquiall3% we may sa\’ a person 
is not right in his head, meaning that he is 
not sane. 

A thing is right in front of one when 
immediate!}' in front. A ship rights herself, 
or rights, by her own stability after being 
thrown on one side by a wave. 

A usual wa}' of sliowing that one is satisfied, 
or in agreement, is to say " ail right." A 
thing is all right if in good condition, or 
properly carried out. A person hits out right 
and left when he strikes in all direction.s. 


To look right and left is to look to both sides. 
To make a right and loft is to hit with shots 
from both barrels of a gun, bringing down two 
objects. 

We should refuse an offer or a favour rigid 
away, or right off, that is, immediately, from 
a person we know to be a right-down (adj.), 
or thorough, rascal. 

A .right of way («.) is the right of tlic 
public or a private person to use a path or , 
road. Many foot-patlis are public rights of 
way. The owner of a liousc may have a 
private rigid of way to it tlirough propert}’ 
belonging to somebody else. _ 

By the colloquial e.\-pressions " right oh ! " 
and " right you arc ! " we show approval 
or assent. A house has to be put to right.s, or 
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yet to rights, which means put straight or in 
good order, after being re-decorated inside. 

A steersman, told to right the helm, turns 
tlic tiller into the centre line of the vessel, 
so that the rudder eexses to have any effect. 
To turn to the right-about hi.) is to turn 
through half a circle and face m the opposite 
direction. 

A right angle (n.) is one of ninety degrees, 
and is enclosed by two straight lines, which 
arc square to each other. A square is a 
right angled (adj.) figure, all its angles being 
riglit angles, and each side at right angles, 
th.at is, forming a right angle with another. 

In lawn-tennis the service court 
on each side of the net and to the 
right of the centre line is the right 
court (».). The term is also applied 
in a wider sense to the whole of 
the right-hand .side of the court 
from the net to the base-line. In 
Association football, the half-back 
on the right side of the field is 
called the right half-back 

Most people find the right hand 
(ii.) the more useful hand. The 
guc.st of honour at a b.anquet sits 
on the right hand of his host. 

The right-hand {adj.) side of a ship, 
that is, the one on the right look- 
ing fonvard, has long been called 
the starboard side. The ship's 
captain regards his first officer as 
his right hand, or right-hand man 
(ii.), that is. the person on whom 
he relics most. The right-hand 
man of a line of soldiers is the one 
on the extreme right. 

^lost• of us are right-handed 
(urf;.), that is, more 'skilful with 
•lie right hand than with the left, 
and. if attacked, would aim a right- 
hander ():.), that is, a blow with 
the right hand, at the assailant. 

.•\ screw is right-handed if it 
enters the hole when tunied clock- 
vdH'. Right-handedness (;:.) is 
the .state or qiialitv of being 
right-handed. 

.\ person is said to be right-hearted {tidj.). 
or to have hi.s heart in the right place, if he 
has a good, kindlv disposition. The title 
Right Honourable is Ixiriie by jx-ers and 
jx-en s-es of lower rank than .a marquess, 
the ymmgvT sons and daughters of dukes and 
mariphs.i's {jn- Por.l Chancellor, Lord 
.Mayors. .m,d privy councdlors. 

l)r:n!ghts!ui:n sjvak of a right line 
nv.inii'.g a stiaighl line. .\ man is right- 
minded if lit; has an honest mind, the 

quality of ii.tvmg which is right-mindedness 
le.i. 

Ti;o-f of thf tifitldcss whaU-s. which yield 
th- linf-t •.•.haleb-me. that is. the Greenland. 
Xortl; .■vti.unic. ^mith .\tl intic, auti North 
IV; U;-; ate callvl rightwhalcs fu.p.’.l. 

.\ tl.u'g rightablc iril' aM. u.fj.j if it can 
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Rlihlcoui. — John Ibe B«p- 
ti»f, «n eminently 
rielileoui men. 


be turned right way up. .\ wrong is rightabin 
if amends can be made. One who correem 
acts of injustice is a rig'nter (rit' er. a.) of 
wrongs. 

To Tighten (rit'en g./.l is to set or put right. 
The rightful (rit' fill, adj.) heir to an estate 
is the one who has the be.tt legal claim to it. 
.•\ction is rightful if just or fair. .V person 
may be rightfully (rit' fill li. adr.), that i.;, 
justly, indignant if treated unfairly. .\ claim 
has rightfulness (rit' ful nes. u.), the quality 
of being rightful, if based on law and justicea 
One who has no rights, as, for example, 
an outlaw, is rightless (rit' les, adj.). \Vc act 
rightly (rit' li, adv.) if what we do 
is honest, correct, or proper. 
Rightness (rit' nes, a.) is the 
quality of being right in any 
sense. Ri ghtv/ard ( r i t ' wa rd . « dj . ) 
is a rarely used word for descri- 
bing something on or towards the 
right. Rightwards (rit' wards) or 
rightward is the corre.sponding 
adverb. 

.\ -S. rt/i' straight, right, fair, 
correct, real ; cp. Dutch rcsl, G. rcr/i/, 
O.H.G. rclil, O. Norse ritt-r. I,, rcctas 
straight, direct, p p of rest-rc to rule, 
guide. SvN. : ndj. Becoming, direct, 
lit, lawful, suitable, u. Goodness, 
justice, privilege, uprightness, e. 

restore, vindicate. 
Crooked. incorrect, 
ncquitablc. left, unlawful, wrong, ii. 
Badness, error, evil, injustice, wroiyg. 
V. Distort. Overturn, upset. 

righteous (ri' tyus ; ri'chiis), 
adj. Just; morally good; law- 
abiding ; upright. '{I'.jttsle, droit, 
loyal, konnttc.) 

The Psalmist say.s : " I have 
been young, and now am old ; yet 
have I not seen the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread " (P.salins xx.xvii, 23). In 
Luke (x-xiii, .'7) we read that the 
centurion of tiie band of srildiers 
about Christ's cro-s "glorified God. 
saying. Certainly tin's was a 
righteous man." By his words ho 
showed lie was convinccil of Christ’s right- 
eousness (ri' tyiis nC’.s ; ri' chiis ms. ii.j, (Jne 
who lives rightly and justly, .striving to 
.act hlamelcssly in all his doings, conducts his 
life righteously (ri' tyiis li ; ri' chiis li. adr.). 

M H ng/i.'ii vs. .\ -?. rti:!-.z U. from rit.! right, 
irl- wi'c (in reg.ard to the rigiit). Svx. : Just, 
moral, upright, virtuous. .Cnt. : Iniquitous, 
sinful, unrigtiteous. wicla'd. 

rightful (rit' fi'il). For this won!, rightlyi 
etc., .srr under right. 

rigid (rij' idl. adj. 
tirilx-nding ; piinclilioiH 
stern. (!•'. raid--, .s.-jerr, 

B.'fS.'j fg.) 

An iron rod is f.ar rnnre rigid than a wooden 
one of th.e s.ame thickne-s. Tiie young 
shmits of a plant are at first i-aft, tender. 


p>- (- • /y'-'Y- j r'! Correct, relieve, 

■./ .m/'-i-'-i Ant.; adi. C 
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riti:: ; in'le.xible ; 

precise ; liar.li ; 
t’jintitleu T, f'-rniel. 
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and pliant, but later become rigid, as the 
tissues harden. Discipline is rigid when its 
rules are strictly or rigidly (rij” id li, adv.) 
enforced. Soldiers stand rigid at the 
position of attention when on parade. The 
quality of being stiff is rigidness (rij' id nes, 
«.), or rigidity (ri jid' i ti, n.). In a figurative 
sense we talk of rigid economy, or of the 
rigid observance of religious precepts. 

L. rigidus, from rigere to bo stiff. Syn. : 
Harsh, inflexible, precise, stern, unbending. 
Ant. ; Flexible, lax, malleable, pliant, 

rigmarole (rig' ma rol), n. A long, 
unintelligible story; loose, disjointed talk. 
adj. Incoherent ; rambling. (F. coq d Vane, 
baragouinage ; sans queue ni tete, incoherent.) 

A rigmarole, or rigmarole speech, is a 
piece of loose, disconnected talk, which does 
not keep to the point, and conveys no clear 
idea to the mind of the hearer. 

Corruption of ragman’s roll. 

rigor (rig' or ; ri' gor), n. In pathology, 
a feeling of chill attended with a slight 
stiffening of the muscles. 

Rigor is often a sign of an approaching 
fever. Rigor mortis (n.) is the stiffening of 
the body which takes place a few hours 
after death. 

L. = stiffness. See rigid, 

rigour (rig' or), n. Strictness ; firmness ; 
austerity ; severity ; harshness ; hardship ; 
(pi.) harsh measures ; severities. (F. riguettr, 
rigorisms.) 

A game is played with rigour when its 
rules are strictly enforced ; in civilized 
countries crime is punished with all the rigour 
of the law, A rigorous (rig' or us, adj.) 
climate is one characterized by severe or 
bitter weather. Labrador is noted for the 
rigorousness (rig' or us nes, n.), or severity, of 
its climate. Persons unaccustomed to such 
a climate feel its rigour, or severity, verj' 
acutely. ' 

The doctrine of rigorism (rig' or izm, n.). 
teaches that the laws of the Roman Catholic 
Church as to right and wrong are to be 
rigorously (rig' or us li, adv.) obeyed, and that 
in doubtful matters one’s personal inclina- 
tions must be disregarded ; one who upholds 
these teachings is a rigorist (rig' or ist, «,). 

O.F., from L, cigor^stiffness, severity. Syn. ; 
Asperity, firmness, harshness, severity, strictness. 
Ant. : Laxity, looseness, mildness, slackness. 

Rigsdag (rigz' dag), n. The Danish 
Parliament. 

The Rigsdag consists of an upper chamber, 
the Landstbing, and a lower chamber, called 
the Folkething. 

From Dan. rigs gen. of rig kingdom, dag dav, 
diet. 

Rig-Veda (rig va' da), n, Tlie oldest of 
the Vedas, the sacred books of the Hindus. 
See Vedas. (F. Rig-Veda.) 

Saiisk. ric praise, veda knowledge. 

Riksdag (riks' dag), n. The Swedisli 
Parliament. 

The Riksdag is made up of two chambers 
of equal power. The members of the first 


are elected by provincial councils and 
representatives of the large towns, and the 
members of the second by the town and 
country districts. 

From Swed. riks gen. of rik kingdom, dag day, 
diet. 

rile (rll), v.t. To make (a liquid) muddy 
by stirring ; to make angry ; to ve.x. (F. 
trotibler, irriter, agacer.) 

Heavy tides rile the waters of a river, that 
is, they stir up the mud and earth at the 
bottom of the stream. An unkind or unfair' 
criticism maj’- be said colloquially to rile or 
annoy the friends of the person criticized. 

A variant of roil (now only E. dialect and U.S.) 
to make muddy ; cp. obsolete F. riiiler to mix 
up mortar. Syn. ; Anger, annoy, discompose, 
irritate. Ant. : Calm, please, quieten. 


rilievo (re lya' v6), n. Embossed work ; 
relief, pi. rilievi (re lya' ve). (F. bosse, relief.) 
Ital. See relief. 



Rill. — A lovely rill, iti courte beautified by clump* 
of w*ter*crowfool. 


rill (ril), n. A small stream ; a rivulet 
v.i. To flow in a small stream. (F. ruisseau, 
ruisseler.) 

In some small villages hidden away among 
the Welsh mountains even tin 5 ^ cottages arc 
lighted by electricity. This is because the 
rills which flow down from the mountains 
have been harnessed and made to drive 
dynamos which produce the electric current. 
A verjf tiny stream which rills from a hillside 
is sometimes called a rillet (ril' et, n.). Jho 
name of rille (ril, n.) is given by astronomers 
to any of the deep furroivs on the moon, 
which indicate the presence of valleys. 

Probablv from Dutch ril, or L6w G. rille little 
channel of brook, furrow, apparently a dim. of 
I-ow G. ride, A.-S. rfthr a stream. Sv.x. : n. 
lirook, brooklet, rivulet, streamlet. 

rillettes (ri lots'), n.pL A tinned prepar- 
ation, popular in France, consisting of 
minced chicken, ham, goose-fat, and .spices. 
(F. rillettes.) 

Perhaps dim. of O.F. rille a piece cut off. 
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rim (rim), n. An outer border or edf;e, 
especially of a vessel or circular object : that 
part of the circumference of a wheel between 
tire and spokes ; the metal rin" on a cycle or 
motor-car wheel to which the spokes and 
tire are fastened, v.t. To provide with a rim ; 
to Iwrder. (F. rchord, hard, jaiitc : border.) 

The rim of a hollow metal vessel, formed 
by the turning over of its edge, adds to the 
strength of the object. A saucepan lid has a 
flanged rim to prevent it sinking too far into 
the pan. The rim of a cartridge fits into a 
recess in a gun-barrel, thus sen.-ing to retain 
the cartridge in position. 

In the rim-fire (cidj.) cartridge the deton- 
nating powder is contained in a projecting 
rim, which thus acts as a percussion cap. 
Most bicycles have a' rim-brake (n.), which 
presses ag<ainst the rim of the wheel. 

.\ tumbler or a cup is rimless (rim' les, 
adj.), or has no rim. Some cycle wheels 
are rimmed (rimd, adj.) with wood, but the 
majority arc metal-rimmed. Spectacles m.ay 
be gold-rimm'ed, horn-rimmed, or rimless. 

A.-S. rima border, co.ast ; cp. O. Norse rime 
strip of land, ridge. It may be connected with (i. 
rand edge, rim. and E. rind. Syk. : n. Border, 
edge, periphery. 

rime [i] (rim). This is another form of 
rhyme. Sec under rhyme. 

rime [a] (rim), n. Hoar-frost, v.i. To 
cover with rime. (F. givre, gcUc blanche; 
coiwrir de geldc blanche.) 

On frostj' mornings the grass is often 
coated with rime. Palings, fences, and the 
spiders’ webs hanging to them are rimed 
too. When moist air becomes sudilenly 
chilled below freezing point, the moisture in it 
forms into tiny ice crystals, which cling to 
twig's and branches of trees, as these also cool 
quickly. Rimy (rim' i, adj.), that is. nme- 
covere'd, trees arc a pretty sight. 

.\.-S. hriin ; cp. Dutch iijin, G. rcif, O. Nor-o 
hrlni, Sy.v. ; ji. Hoar-frost. 


rimoso (ri' mOs), adj. Full of fissures, 
chinks, or cracks. Another form is rimous 
!ri' mus). (F. crcfass'.', craqueb', jcndtlU'.} 
Trees which have a rough bark, like the 
oak. arc said to be rimose or rimous. 

1.. rlii.-Zs;;! fnU of cnicks or clunk' from 
’hn i :i chink. 

rimy (rim' i). This is an adjective formed 
from rinu'. .v,r rime :’ri. 

rind (rind), The outer covering of trees, 
fruit, etc. ; hu'k : pee! ; .skin ; outside. :-.t To 
i-a I; to strip the rind from. (F. ('coic,-. pdnrc, 
c ^ / •••iiit; p'Ur.) 

1 h' rind or hark of a plant is usually firm 
end tough, serviug as a prut'-crion to the 
ti'-',u-- it enc!0'*es. Th.e ^ki!l or nnd 'rf a. 
fiiui is U'-'Mlly unstiit.d)h' for fimd. .tnd li.as 
to G- - tripjwd Cl!!. The name is aNo eiveit to 
■ l.irt (■! to the tuiti^r rni't cf a 

ij. f,- ^o.ating. Rinded (rind’ 

a I'.] e-cciirs chiedv in cempound wsirds 

I'l.'r. .hcd v.ith .a smooth or a co.iroj covering 
!• ;v.ti-.Gv. 


A.-S. rindc bark, crust of bread ; cp. O.H.G. 
rinia, G. ttndc. Sec rim. Sv:t. ; n. Bark, 
crust, husk. skin. 

rinderpest (rin' der pest), n. An 
infectious di.seasc of cattle and sheep. 
(F. pesle bovine.) 

Rinderpest, or cattle plague, is said to have 
originated in the steppes of ca.stcrn Russia, 
yhence it has occasionally spread over 
Europe with terrible effects. Only ruminant 
animals are attacked, b'rom 171 1 to 1714 one 
and a half million cattle arc said to have 
perished in Europe from rinderpest. In 1SO5 
there was a serious outbreak in England, and 
the disease reappeared again several times 
during the ensuing twelve years, since when 
it h, as not occurred in this country. 

G. rindcr. pi. of rind cattle, and ped plague. 



10 


Rinc. — 1. M*rri*«e rini, tenth century. 2. Gold 
riot of Ethel»^ith, titter of K»ne Alfred. 3, £?, II. 
Nielloed riott. 4. Betrothal fine, found in Errpt. 

5. Byzantine iirnet rint. C, Fifth century rint. 

7, Marriate n’nc, fourth or fifth century. 8, 
Enamelled bronze rinir. 10. Hinr raid to bare been 
ftiren by Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of Et<ex. 

ring (il (ring), n. A figure cncloscfl be- 
tween two circles having the same centre, 
but of ilincrcnt sizes ; circlet ; a circular 
b.ind of metal worn cm the finger ; any 
other object of similar shape : a line, 
moulding, or b.viid alwut a circuhar object ; 
one of th.e concentric brinds of woo<! marking 
th“ ye.trly growth of a tree : a circular 
encloaire in a circus, r.ieecouss'g etc. ; 
thing' or people arrangeii in a circle ; a 
number of people b.nule-:! together to control 
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prices, or to procure some end. v.t. To put a 
ring in, upon, or round ; to enclose ; to hem 
in. v.i. To take a circular course ; to rise in 
spiral flight. (F. anneau, bagiie, cercle, 
cerne, ayene, cab ale ; meltre un anneau a, 
cerncr ; se ntouvoir autour, monter en spirale.) 

It is customary to ring, or place a ring in, 
a pig’s snout to prevent the animal rooting 
up plants, etc. A bull also has a nose-ring. 
The use of finger-rings is very ancient, and 
fairy tales relate wonderful stories of Aladdin’s 
ring and other magic circlets. Children in 
some games ring, or form a ring about, some 
of the players. 

The age of a tree 
is shown by the 
number of rings that 
can be counted in a 
cross section of the 
trunk, as each ring 
represents a year’s 
growth. By the ring, 
in sporting parlance, 
is meant either the 
bookmakers whotake 
bets on horses at a 
race, ortheprize-ring, 
pugilism, and boxing 
in general. Persons 
who attend an auction together sometimes 
form a ring by agreeing jointly to withhold 
bid.s, or to bid in a special way. A trust or 
combine is also called a ring. 

To ring-bark {v.t.) a tree is to cut a groove 
in, or remove a ring of, the bark. This is 
called ringing (ring' ing, «.), a word which also 
means the putting of a ring in a beast’s nose. 

A ring-bolt («.) is a bolt with a ring at one 
end to which, for example, a rope may be 
fastened. The abnormal growth of bony 
matter on a horse’s pastern, called ring-bone 
(n.), is a disease which causes lameness. A 
ring-dial («.) is a small pocket sundial in 
the form of a ring. 
The wood-pigeon is 
called ring-dove 
because of a band 
of white feathers 
which nearly en- 
circles its neck. A 
small plantation in 
a park is often en- 
closed by a ring- 
fence («.), which 
runs entirely round 
it. A wedding ring 
is placed on the 
ring-finger («.), the 
third finger on the 
left hand. Anything ring-formed {adj.) is 
more or less circular. 

The ringleader (h.) of a mutiny or other 
disturbance is the person who takes a leading 
part in such a movement. He may be said 
to ringlead {v.t.) it. A ringlet (ring' let, it.) 
usually means a curly lock of hair, but may 
denote a small ring, or a butterfly called 



Rjnsr-dorc. — The rfng«dovc 
or wood*piseoD. 



Ring-bolt. — A ring-bolt 
on the deck of a ship. 


Hipparchia hyperanthus,, the wings of which 
are marked with ocelli. At one time ringleted 
(ring' let ed, adj.), or ringlety (ring' let i, 
adj^ hair was very fashionable. 

The ring-lock {n.) can be opened only if a 
number of rings are turned into their correct 
positions. Armed with a long whip, the 
ring-master («.) controls the performances in 
a circus. 

In ancient Gaul and Britain, so Caesar 
relates, ring-money (n.) was used — metal 
rings which served as money. This kind of 
money was used also in the East, and is still 
current in parts of 
Africa. 

The name of ring- 
neck («.) is given to 
the ringed plover. 

Other birds also are 
called ring-necked 
(adj.), because they 
have rings or parts 
of rings of colour on 
the neck. The ring- 
ouzel (n.), a bird 
related to the blackbird, has a white band on 
its breast. 

The mouth of a ring-net (n.) is kept open 
by a ring or hoop of cane or metal. Butterflies 
and fish are caught with nets of this kind. 



Ringlet. — Four specie* of 
the ringlet bulterfly. 


The name of ring-snake («.) is given to the 
common grass snake, which is banded u’itli 
black; a harmless American snake is also 
called the ring snake. • 

A ringrtail (n.) on a square-rigged ship is a 
form of studding sail. The name ring-tail 
is also given to the female of the hen-harrier, 
a bird of prey. Racoons arc ring-tailed {adj.), 
their tails being ringed with black and white. 

A ring-wall («.) is a wall built round an 
estate. The disease called ringworm («.), 
which attacks the skin, is due to a fungus 
which spreads outwards in a ring. 

A ringed (ringd, adj.) object is one having, 
enclosed by, or 
marked with, a ring 
or rings, or one in 
the form of a ring. 

A quoit player is said 
to score a ringer 
(ring' dr, n.) when 
lie drops a quoit 
round the pin, and 
the quoit with which 
this stroke is made 
is called a ringer. 

A fox which runs 
in a circle when 
hunted is described 
as a ringer. In Australia the name nngcr is 
applied to the man who .shears the greatest 
number of sheep in a day in a sliecp-slicariiig 
shed. The absence or lack of a ring makes 
a person or object ringless (ring' Ids, adj.). 

A.-S. hrivg ; cp. Dutch and G. ring, O. Norse 
hringr. Sec Jiarangue. Sv.s'. : ii. J3and, cirrict, 
circiis, combine, trust, v. Kneompass, surround. 
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ring [2] (ring), v.i. To give out a dear 
vibrating sound, as of a metallic body when 
struck ; to re-echo ; to resound ; to con- 
tinue sounding ; of the ears, to be affected 
with a vibrating sensation ; to tingle ; to 
sound a bell as a summons, v.l. To cause to 
ring ; to sound (a peal, etc.) on a bell or 
bells ; to summon, usher, signal, announce, 
or celebrate by ringing (usually with in, up. 
out, ,off, etc.) ; to test (a coin) by its 
sound. />./. rang (riing) ; p.p. rung (rung). 
tt. The sound of a bell or other resonant body ; 
a set of bells ; the act of ringing ; the sound 
of bells ; resonance. (F. sonner, risonner, 
releiilir, iinter; sonner, fairc sonner: son. 
carillon, sonncric,. resonance.) 

On November i ith, 
loiS, bells all over 
the country rang to 
celebrate the Armis- 
tice, ringing, perhaps, 
more joyously than 
they had” ever rung 
before. Church bells 
ring in, or usher in, 
the New Year. The 
sound of cheers on an 
occasion 'of great en- 
thusiasm rings in one’s 
cars, and may well 
make the rafters ring, 
ns the saying goes. A 
trumpet gives out a 
ringing sound. The 
tire.s of railway car- 
riage wheels arc’ tested 
by their ring when 
struck with a hammer. 

When a coin is flung 
on a counter, it will 
ring false, or with a 
dull sound, if of base 
TUctal or if cracked : 
it will ring true, with a clear and character- 
istic metallic resonance, if sound and genuine. 
A jfle.a or statement is said to ring true 
when it is tittered with manifest sincerity 
and sounds convincing. 

When one wishes to speak over the tele- 
phone. the operator at the exchange has to 
ring, ring up, or ‘summon the person wanted 
by c.uising tlse latter’s bell to ring. Formerly, 
one gave a ring at the telephone bell to signal 
the ehv;e of the conversation, but with most 
lucnb rn systems there is now no need to ring 
on wlifii th.e conversation is ended, as a lamp 
‘ign;.! is shown at the exchange .as soon .as 
the r<a:< ivers are replaced. The stage curtain 
i'^ ning up or raised when a bell rings. 

-■\ ringing-engine (i:.) is a small pUe- 
Cnviii” tnachine worked by hand. A ringer 
htu'.;' vr. t.'.l is (.no who tangs church bells, 
or .i dvyice Jur mailing a Ik-H ring. NVhen its 
b.and!'* is ptilKal, .111 old-fashioned mechanical 
continues lii give out a ringing 
fi'-ne' m:’, a.::.), or rcjon.ant. ‘■niind — tb.e ixdl 
'■.'•iinr.iu; to ,vnd fro — lung after it' ringing 


Perhaps imitatira:. .\.-S. hrinean ; cp. O, 
Xorsc kringja, Dan. rtn;e, L. clangere. Svx. : 
V. Resound, signal, summon, tingle, vibrate, 
i:. Peal, resonance, vibration. 

ringent (rin' j 6 nt), nr/;. Gaping ; grinning. 
(F. ringent.) 

This word is used by bot.anists to describe 
a flower with a labiate corolla, like that of the 
dead-nettle. 

L. ttnscns (acc. -ent-cn:), pres. p. of tir.sl to 
gape, open the mouth wide. Sec rictus. 

ringer (ring' er). For this word and for 
ringing see under ring fil and (2). 

ringleader (ring' led cr). For this word 
and for ringlet see under ring f i], 

ringwood (ring' wud). This is another 
name for camwood. 
See camwood. 

rink (ringk), n. A 
piece of ice marked 
off for curling or some 
other game ; a sheet 
of ice prepared for 
skating ; a floor used 
for roller-skating, f.t. 
To skate on a rink, 
especially with roller 
skates. (F. rink : 
paliner.) 

Rinks may be made 
of artificially produced 
ice, on which skateas 
may enjoy themselves 
even when the weather 
is not cold enough to 
make outdoor skating 
possible. There arc 
rinks also for roller 
skating, where the 
rinker (ringk' Or, n.) 
sk.atcs upon a specially 
prepared wooden floor. 
Sc. rin/:, rcn.fi course, 
race. O P lore tow. rank. See rank [I ]. 

rinse (tins), v.l. To wash out with water ; 
to cleanse, especially with a second applica- 
tion of clean water. ’ «. The act of cleansing. 
(F. rincer ; riiifage.) 

The mouth is rinsed out with w.ater after 
gargling. Clothes after being washed arc 
rinsed in clean water to free them from soap 
and the loosened dirt. Dishes, too, receive a 
rinse after washing. 

Those who arc interested in photography 
know how important it is to rinse away the 
hypo from a negative after it has 'been 
d<ivcloped and fixe<l. 

.M.p. rincrn. rtn’ci:, from O.F. rir.rer, Tair.eer. 
which !' p<"Mblv connected with L. re- .again, 
and stf.chui clean. Sv.v. : r Cic,an«e. favc. 
wash. 

Rioja (ri' 6 ha). A natural red wine 
produced in northern Spain. 

Rioja is a wine of the Rurptindy type, and 
is named after I.,a Rioj.a. a pkiin in the 
province of Logrofio, in winch are the 
vineyards producing tb.e gr.tpes from which 
it is prepared. 


f.t, cr il;c act 01 Ijcing lune, has ce.i-ed. 
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RIOT 


RIPE 


riot (rl' 6t), n. A disturbance of the 
•peace ; an outbreak of lawlessness ; dis- 
order ; tumultuous behaviour ; loose living ; 
a revel ; revelry ; wild festivity ; un- 
restrained indulgence or display, v.i. To 
raise or take part in a riot ; to revel ; to 
act unrestrainedly, v.t. To dissipate (time or 
money) in rioting or revel. (F. vacarme, 
emetile, lapage, noce, exnhirance ; imeiUer, se 
soiilever, nocer ; gaspiller en bombance.) 

Legally a riot is a gathering of three or 
more persons for the purpose of executing an 
unlawful and violent act, and under the 
Riot Act (v.), passed in 1714 during the 
Jacobite troubles, if twelve or more persons 
remain together for an hour after a procla- 
mation bidding them disperse has been made 
by a magistrate, they are guilty of felony and 
liable to penal servitude. 


This warning is called reading the Riot 
Act, and is usually — though not necessarily — 
given before soldiers are ordered to fire. 
Jocularly, one who, for example, orders 
noisy children to desist is said 'to read the 
Riot Act to them. A rioter (rf' 6t er, n.) is 
one who riots or behaves riotously (ri' 6t us 
li, adv.) ; a riotous (ri' 6t us, adj.) assembly is 
one that is marked by rioting or riotousness 
(ri' 6t us nes, n.). The last three words are 
also used to describe unrestrained festivity 
or noisy merriment. 

Originally, hounds were said to run riot 
when, having lost the scent of a quarry, they 
followed any scent indiscriminately, and got 
out of control. 

We speak figuratir^ely of artists and others 
letting their imagination run riot, and of a 
riot of colour, or a riot of sound. 

O.F. Hole ; cp. Ital. Holla. Sv'.v, ; n. Disorder, 
disturbance, revel, tumult. 

rip [i] (rip), v.i. To cut, tear, or split 
violently ; to take out or away thus ; 
to rend ; to open (up) afresh ; to saw 
(wood) with the grain ; to make a rent in. 
v.i. To come asunder ; to be tom apart 
forcibly ; to split ; to rush (along) quickly. 


n. A rent ; a tear. (F. decoudre, fendre, 
arrachcr, dechirey; se declarer, se prdcipiler: 
fente. ddchinire.) 

Thieves will rip open a portmanteau or 
make a rip in its side, in order to get at its 
contents ; sails may rip from top to 
bottom in a gale. An umbrella will some- 
times rip or tear on being opened after a 
period of disuse. When a house is being 
demolished the slates are ripped oR the roof, 
and the lead from the gutters. In a railway 
accident the whole side or roof of a coach mav 
be ripped away. 

Carpenters • use a special saw with large 
teeth to cut wood the way of the grain ; the 
saw employed for this purpose is called a 
rip-saw (n.), or ripper (rip' er, n.], and 
quickly rips its way through a plank. 

RI.E. ripen to tear open, examine ; cp. Nonv. 

ripa to scratch, Frisian and Dan. 
rippe to rip. Low G. reppen to pull. 
Possibly akin to E. reap. Syn. : r. 
Cut, rend, split, tear, n. Rent, tc.ir. 

rip [2] (rip), 11. A scamp ; a 
dissolute person ; a worthless 
horse. (F. cheiiapan, debauche, 
rosse.) 

Possibly a corruption' of rep 
= reprobate, 

rip [3] (rip), n. An eddy ; a 
disturbed stretch of water in sea 
or river ; an overfall. (F, erne.) 
Perhaps from ripple, or rip [i]. 
riparian (ri par' i an), adj. 
Relating to a river-bank. «. A 
proprietor of part of a river- 
bank. (F. ripuairc, riverain.) 

Riparian plants are those 
which grow naturally beside a 
river or other watercourse. The 
rights which persons owning 
property on the banks of a river enjoy over 
the river, and over the part of the hank 
owned, are known as riparian rights, 'ilicsc 
vary according as the river is or is not 
navigable or tidal. 

L. rlpdrins pertaining to tlie bank of a river 
(ripa). SvN. : adj. Riverine. 

ripe (rip), adj. Ready for gathering ; 
arrived at maturity ; fully developed ; 
perfect ; fit for use ; rounded luscious. 
v.L and f. To ripen. (B.miir; vnirir.) 

Cornfields are ripe for harvest when the 
crop is ready to be reaped. Fruits are goncp 
ally sour and inedible until quite ripe, 
word has come to be used of otlier things 
when they have attained -perfection or 
maturity ; thus, we speak of a man of npo 
age or ripe understanding, of seasoned timber 
being ripe for use, and plans that are quite 
complete arc said to be ripe for c.yccotion. 
An estate that can profitably be built upon 
is said to be ripe for development. 

Cheese and wine become ripe witfi .age. 
Ripe lips arc red and rounded, like cherries, 

A country where discontent prevails may 
be ripe for revolution. 
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Riot« — Students connected with the Egyptiftn Nationalist Party 
taking part in a riot in Cairo. 



RIPOSTE 


RISE 


The sun will ripen (rip' 6n, v.(.) plums or 
apples on the tree ; tomatoes are sometimes 
piacccl on a window-ledge to ripen {e.i.) 
indoors. Pears hang ripely (rip' li. adv.) from 
the autumn branches, and sometimes fall 
when they have attained ripeness (rip' nes, 
i;.;. Poets speak of the ripe beauty of a fully 
developed, mature woman. 

A.-S. ripe ready to reap {rlpau) ; cp. Dutch 
Ttjp. G. Tcif. See reap. Syx. : adj. Developed, 
lii.'-cious, mature, mellow, perfect. Ant. : adj. 
immature, unripe. 

riposte (ri post'), ji. In fencing, a quick 
lunge or thrust in rctuni ; a retort : a 
counterstroke. v.i. To make <a riposte. 
Another spelling is ripost (ri post'). tF. 
riposte ; ripostcr.) 

The riposte is a quick thrust delivered when 
the adversary's blow has been parried. A. 
swift retort or reply in conversation is called 
a riposte, and the word is used of any timely 
action which serves to avert or parry a 
hostile design. 

P. ripos.V, Ital. rispostn response. See response 

ripper (rip' 6r), n. One who or that which 
rips. See under rip [i]. 

ripple [i] (rip' 1), n. -V comb used for 
removing the seed from flax. v.t. To clean 
with a ripple. (F. siran ; serancer.) 

Akin to rip (to tear). M.E. rtpel. rtpelen (v.) ; 
cp. G. rifftl llax-comb, rijfcln (v.). 


long rows of undulations. Some ladies have 
their hair dressed in ripples or wavy undu- 
lations. The surface of a stream which 
flows over a pebbly bottom may have a ripply 
(rip' li. adj.\ appearance, dimpled with many 
a ripplet (rip' let, n.). or tiny ripple. 

-A. person with n. musical laugh mav 'oe 
said to laugh ripplingly (rip' ling li, adi\), and 
in theatres it is not uncommon to hear low 
ripples of laughter. Ripple-marked (adj.) 
rocks arc those marked long ages ago by the 
sea when what is now solid rock was sand or 
mud. 

I’erhap., the same as runpk (a variant of 
rumple) a fold or wnnlclc. to wrinkle : cp. .A.-S. 
hrvinfite Dutch rtvipclcn, G. rumpten. SvN. : 
V. Agitate, crinkle, dimple, fret, rullle. t;. Un- 
dul.ation wavelet. 

rip-saw (rip' saw), n. A saw used to cut 
wood lengthwise to the grain. See under 
rip (il. 

Ripuarian (rip ii ar' i an), adj. Of or relat- 
ing to the ancient Franks who lived near the 
Rhine. ». One of these people, (F. ripunire.) 

The Ripuarians formed one of the three 
great branches of the Franks and, from the 
fourth to tlie sixth century, were settled on 
the Rhine, between the Afeuse and the 
Moselle. Until Clovis conquered Gaul about 
.\.D, 500 the Ripuarians were the loading 
Fninkish tribe, and to-day are especially 
remembered on account of their 
code of laws. 



Ripric. — ^Tnbtimeri on the look out amonp the ripple* and vrarc* 
of land of the ercat Sahara deiert. 


It is doubtful wlicthcr the word 
is derived, like ripnrutn, from L. 
rlpa bank. 

rise (riz), v.i. To move from 
a lower position to a higher ; to 
a-scend ; to leave the ground ; 
to soar : to change from some 
other posture to a standing 
one ; to become erect ; to get 
out of bed ; to cease to sit for 
deliberations or busine.ss ; to 
adjourn: to swell or puff up ; to 
increase in height ; to increase 
in force, strength, intensity, 
price, value, etc. ; to tlirivc ; 
to prosper ; to be promoted ; to 
have an upward direction ; to 
come into e.xi.stence ; to originate ; 
to become apparent or audible ; 
to come to the surface ; to come 


fippio [e] (riji' 1 ). i'.:. To run in sin.ill 
v-aves or undulations : to .sound like water 
running over a stony lioltom. v.t. Tu cover 
viUi vui.-m waves or undulations ; to crinkle, 
n. IT.e ruffling of the surface of water ; a 
v..v.f[et ; ,an iindulatiou of or as of water : a 
'■oun'l re. embling that of ripphnu water. 
!*'- eja.' t:::irinu<er ; cndulei ; C'!:diila!ir,n, 

On c.din davs the sea flows l.rndw.ard in 


to life again ; to revolt ; to rebel, v.t. To 
cause to rise ; to flush (birds), p.t. rose Irur.) ; 
p.p. risen (riz' en). Th.o act of ri.sing ; 
ascent ; upward slope, or the degree of this ; 
a hill ; .a knoll ; a .sjiring. .=ource. or origin ; 
advanee iw increa';e in height, price, amount, 
r.'itik. jiroijicrity, salar.’, etc ; incre.'vse in 
pitch or intensity ; advancement ; tile rising 
of a heavenly IkkIv ; tlie movement of a fish 
to the surf.-ic’e to feed : the vcrtic.nl height of 



' rqi'des. Its .•.urtace npjiled by a genth- a step, arch. etc. ; the tcirt of a siatrca-e 

tVlien the lii'e is out wc may often Ijetveen two treads, (!’. -s.' e'rlfvsr, 

die ri-lges or ripple-marks (n.ft., it prendre I'eesvr, ;e tenir d'h::i;. ee if.er, 

s on fn- Nind. \Vind, tcss. m.iy nppie sur^e.'ir. <; c'c/irr, moyj.rj.'.'rr, prc'tirer, 

iw •.m.l o: tfie short', pih'.ng u u;> into pro.et.tr, evrhr de, p:ii:dre, res suseikr, le 
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RISIBLE 


RITE 


soitlever; lever, faire lever, fairs partir ; levie, 
lever, moniie, colline, source, hatisse, prosperiti, 
augmentation, progris, contremarche.) 

This is a word of many uses ; thus, a 
good worker rises in class ; aeroplanes rise 
into the air, so do larks — and those who get 
up really early are said to rise with the lark. 
After dinner we rise from the table ; Parlia- 
ment rises at the end of the .session, yeast 
makes dough rise, and the sun, moon, and 
stars have their times for rising. 

Winds rise when 

they gather force ; the ri — 

rising tide is one 
flowing in ; a rising 
politician is one who 
gives .promise of great- 
ness, and the rising 
generation are the 
young people. Bubbles 
rise in stagnant pools ; 
a fish rises to the top 
of the water to feed, 
or rises to the angler's 
fly. Misgovernment 
gives rise to dissatis- 
faction, which may, 
ultimately, lead to a 
rising, revolt, or in- 
surrection of the 
people. 

A rise of one in 
seven in a gradient is a 
steep incline. Burst 
water pipes sometimes 
cause the paving to 
rise in a hump or rise. 

Stocks and shares rise in price and value ; 
blisters rise on the skin after a scald ; our 
spirits rise when we hear good news. Anger 
rises when we are incensed, and the colour 
rises in the face. 

A horse rises at a fence when taking off to 
leap it ; we rise to an emergency when we 
deal w’ith the occurrence in an apt way, %vith 
presence of mind. Rivers take their rise in 
high ground. The Indian Mutiny took its rise, 
or originated, in a local insurrection at 
Meerut in 1857, Better weather is foretold 
by the rising of the mercury in the barometer, 
indicating the end of a depression. 

The vertical part of a step is called a rise 
or riser (riz' er, n.) ; its rise is the measure- 
ment from tread to tread. A person who 
gets up early is an early riser. 

A rising (rIz' ing, n.) may be an ascending, 
or an insurrection, or it may mean a resur- 
rection, also called a rising-again («.), 

A.-S. rlsati ; cp. O. Norse risa, Dutch rijzen, 
O.H.G. rlsaii, G. reisen to rise (of the sun), to 
journey (meaning arise and set out). Svit. : v. 
Adjourn, arise, ascend, increase, originate. 

II. Advance, ascent, hill, origin, source. Ant. : v. 
Descend, decrease, diminish, fall, sink. w. 
Decline, descent, downfall. 

risible (riz' ibl), ath'. Having the faculty 
of laughter ; inclineci to laugh ; comical. 
(F. rieiir, enjoud, risible, drule.) 


Riik.— -SteppinK from one iron girder lo nnolher, a 
daring feat, and one involving very considerable 
risk. It was performed on a New York skyscraper in 
course of erection. 


A risible object is one that is ludicrous or 
comical, and excites laughter. Risibility 
{riz i bil' i ti, «.) is a tendency to laughter. 

P., from L. rXsibilis laughable, from rlsus 
p.p. of rldere to laugh. See ridicule. Syn : 
Laughable, ludicrous. 

rising (riz' ing), n. A mounting up ; an 
ascending ; a revolt. See under rise. 

risk (risk), ■)!. Hazard ; exposure to or 
chance of harm, loss, etc. v.t. To hazard ; 
to expose to risk ; to venture on. (F. lisgue, 
hasard ; risquer, 
hasarder, oser.) 

■ • , V- ■ ■ " A gambler risks or 

hazards the stake lie 
puts down, since he 
takes the risk or chance 
of losing it. .Those 
who man our lifeboats 
run great risks, and 
risk their lives, each 
time they go out to a 
vessel in distress. 

It is risky (ris' ki, 
adj.) or dangerous to 
cross a rifle range 
when firing is in pro- 
gress. A player who 
bids riskily (risk' i li, 
adv.) at bridge makes 
a bad partner. 

The calling of a 
sea fisherman is riskful 
(risk' ful, adj,), and 
all seafaring occupa- 
tions are characterized 
by danger and riski- 
ness (risk' i nes, «.), and are seldom riskless 
(risk' les, inf/.), or free from risk. 

F. risque ; cp. Ital. risco danger. Span, rrira 
steep rock, perhaps from L. resecarc to cut back, 
Syn, ; It. Chance, danger, hazard, v. Hazara, 
I’cnture. Ant. : h. Safety, seenrity'. . 

rissole (ris' 61), n. A fried ball of minccd 
meat or fish and bread-crumbs. (F. rissole.) 

Rissoles are served as entrees ; they are 
usually seasoned, and dipped in egg and 
bread-crumbs. 

F. rissole. O.F. roussole, trom L.L. iKSsrjU 
reddish-brown (when fried), from L, rtissjis red. 

ritardando (re tar dan' do), adu. in 
music, gradually slower , and. sioyver. , 

Ital. gerund of ritardare-to slacken, 
rite (rit), n. - The formal, or usual pro- 
cedure in a religious or other solemn ccrcniony 
or obserr'ance, etc. ; ' a well-cstabhshcd 
custom ; ipl.) the set forms of worship, 
ceremonies, or prescribed acts of an\ 
religion. (F. rite, cerdntotiies.) 

The Roman or Latin rite, the English 
rite, the Greek rite, denote the various 
ceremonial forms of worship of each Church. 
Wc speak of the Masonic rite of initiation ; 
and of the rites or usages of hospitality. A 
riteless (rit' Es, adj.) burial is one at winch 
no rites or ceremonies are performed. 

F. r//(c). from L, ritus rite, custom; cp. 



Sansk. rlli- flowing, going, custom 
flow, go. 


from rl to 
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HITORNELLO 


RIVER 


ritorneUo (ru lor nel' 0), n. In mnsic, 
a short introcluctorj’, connecting, or con- 
cluding instrumental passage in a song ; an 
orchestral tutti in a concerto ; a repeat. 
(F. nlonrncUe!) 

Ital. dim. of rilorr.o return. 

ritual (rit' u al). adj. Relating to, or 
connected v.-ith rites, n. The manner of 
performing divine service prescribed by a 
particular Church or religious body ; a book 
containing the forms and ceremonies to be 
observed in religious services ; the perform- 
ance of rites, especially in an elaborate 
m.anner. {P.rilt(cl; tilucl. ritualisme.) 

One who attaches great importance to 
ritual ob.sen.-ances is called a Ritualist (rit' 
u :il ist, II.), the e.xcessive practice of ritual 
being termed ritualism (rit' u al izm, n.). 
Tliose who advocate or uphold the obsen.-ancc 
of the external forms in religion are said to 
lie ritualistic (rit u a lis' tik, adj.), or to be 
rihialistically (rit u fi lis' tik al li, adv.) in- 
clined. To ritualize (rit' ii fd iz. f.t.) is to 
display ritualistic tendencies, or to practise 
ritualism. Priests with ritualistic tendencies 


larger scale than they. A pre-eminent 
painter, or craftsman, is said to be without 
rival or to have no rival. Our attention is 
divided when two subjects make rival claims 
on our interests. In athletics the competitors 
rival with one another to gain distinction, 
but theirs is a healthy rivalry (ri' Wd ri, n ), 
or act of rivalling. In some cases, however, 
rivalry unfortunately causes jealousy, envv, 
and selfishness. The state of a rival is termed 
rivalship (ri' val ship, «.). which also means 
rivalry in the .sense of competition. 

The word projicrly means one who uses the 
same brook a.s another, L. ri-rilts. from rlvtir- 
brook Syx : n. Competitor, emulator i 
Contend, emulate, equal, oppose. 

rive (riv), v.l. To tear or split .asunder ; 
to wrench (away, off. etc.) ; to rend ; to 
split (stone) ; to form (laths) by splitting. 
v.t. To be rent asunder, p.p. riven (riv'en) : 
rarely rived (rivd). (F. fcuclre, airachn-. 
dechtrey; se fciidre.) 

This word is now chiefly used in poetr'. 
or poetical prose. The heart, for instance, is 
said to be riven with sorrow, a figurative 


arc said to be attempting to ritualize (t>.<.) 
their services, or convert them into ntuals. 
In ancient Britain the mistletoe was gathered 
ritually frit' ii al li, adv.), or with formal 
ceremony, by the Druids at Christmas time 
for use ill their pagan rites. 

L. rUtiiilis, from ritus rite, 
rivage (ri' vaj), ii. A rare poetical word 
for a bank, sliorc, or coast. (F. riengc.) 

F., from O.F. rive, L. rtpa bank. 







reference to the violence with which natural 
forces rive or split the rocks. In a technic.al 
sense a trained workman in <a quarry, whose 
work is to rive stone, is allied a riw friv' 
Or.)!.). Laths arc made by riving wood along 
the grain, 1 

Of Scand. origin. .M.E. riven, ironi O. No^^e 
rija. cp. Dan. ntr : perhap.s akin to Gr. ercipeni 
to dash or tear down, and to G retben to rub. 
rivel (riv' el), v.l. To wrinkle, r.i. To 

n crumple ; to shrivel. (F. rider ; se 
rider, se ratatincr.) 

This word is now archaic. 

A.-S. ieeirtjltat!. Possibly con- 
nected with jur. or from .assumed 
■\ -S tsfe! a fold. 

riven (riv' en). This is the 
•j. , y past participle of nve. See rive. 

river [x] (riv' er), ii. A large 
.• I natural stream ilowing in .a 
1 't channel .and difxharging itself 
into the sea., a lake, a marsh, or 


tciritr ntmli for flhc foroer of the judcct »t »n 
Important do* »how. 

rival (ri' v.ili, .-X conqxilitor ; cine who (ii,'. T1 
strive, lo equal or surpas-; ancith'T in some slrctchir 
pui-uit. quality, etc. ; an emulator, adi. (»:.;, ant 
< omt-’une ; liaving the same jiretcnsions or as a rive 
rJ.iiiu- ; enuikit!-,. v.e. To strive to e.-;ti.il or The <\ 
ext t'l ■ til vi-- v. !!!i ; to (•ululate, r.i. To be navig.dii 
.1 rival .-ir rival- iwithi. ptei. p. rivalling (ri' in. adj.) 

null (I-. tit.;!, cencmtei:! . ineiit. A 

nt.if; ,;..5.’;,trr a:ec: titalierr.) b.inh? r.; 

A bu-ine-, ni.vn niav enih-.ivoiir to b-.-at river i- 
m-. riv.i!-_ (i; riv, 'll hr:;'.-., 'ov advertisin’^ on a Di-trict-, 


cnlx-’d ;us a river of lire, and much 
bloodshed a.s a river of blood. 
0,'’(!inarily a river is .a copioiLS 
flow of v.-.ater running in a delinite 
*ct »t »n p,-<| or conn-j which is called a 
river-bed (ii.i. or rivcr-ch.annel 
(I!,'. The groiin'l near th’i banks of a river, or 
stretching along its cours-a, is the riverside 
(i:.;. and a hoii-c .so situated is descriix-d 
as ri riverside friv' er sid, adj.) hou-e. 

The dre*iging of a river to increa-Se its 
navig.ibility may be t'-rmed .a riverine (riv' Or 
in. adj.) or riverain friv' er an, adj.) improve- 
ineiii. A riverain town is om- situated on the 
b.inh? f,- a ijver. and a j>T-<;n who lives bv a 
river i- sometime s called a riverain (i:.). 
Di-tricts throu'gh which m.anv river-: ilow .are 
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said to be well rivered, as opposed to a desert 
region which may be riverless (riv' er Ira, 
adj.), or destitute of rivers. 

Vessels plying on rivers or designed for 
this purpose are called river-craft (m.). 
River-horse (w.) is another name for the 
hippopotamus, which-liv.es near rivers. The 
river-hog (n.) — Potamochoerus • porcits — of 
West Africa, is one of' the handsomest of the 
wild swine. It has reddish bristles, rvith 
black, white, and grey markings, and a 
distinct mane on its neck and back. It lives 
in swamps and on the banks of rivers. The 
river-worm {n.) — Tubifex riviilorimi — is a red, 
freshwater worm that congregates in large 
numbers on the surface of the mud in ponds. 
The projecting bodies of these worms form 
a red patch, which disappears directly the 
water is disturbed because the animals 
immediately burrow. 

A deity in classical mythology that pre- 
sides over or personifies a river is called a 
river-god {n.). 

O.F. rivere, from L.L. rlparia bank, river, 
from L. riparixis belonging to a bank or shore 
[rlpa). 

river [2] (riv' er), n. A quarryman who 
splits the stone. See under rive. 

rivet (riv' et), 11. A short bolt, the head- 
less end of whicli can be flattened out after 
insertion, v.t. To fasten with rivets ; to 
clinch or fasten firmly ; to fix (the mind, 
etc.) upon ; to engross the attention of. 
(F. rivet ; riveter, river, fixer, absorber.) 



Rivet. — Riveliog the plates of the fire-box of a 
locomotive engine in courre of construction at 
the Great Weitern Railway works at Swindon* 


Kivets are used extensively in engineering 
work for joining metal plate.s, etc. The 
rivet is passed through holes at the edges of 
two plates and its plain end is then flattened 
and spread out to form a second head. Broken 
pieces can be riveted together, and in 
leather work copper rivets are used for 
affi.xing straps. A workman who rivets objects 
together is a riveter (riv' ct er, n.), which 
also denotes a machine or apparatus for 
fixing and flattening rivets. In a figurative 
sense, fear is said to rivet a person to the 
ground, or prevent him from moving. We 


rivet our.eyes upon some engrossing spectacle ; 
and when we are absorbed in a good book a 
friend might declare that we are riveted 
• by it. ; 

F„ from river to rivet, clinch, perhaps from 
O. Norse rifa to tack or fasten together. 

riviere (riv' i ar), n. A necklace of gems, 
usually consisting of several strings. (F. 
riviere.) 

F. ' See river. 

rivulet (riv' u let), n. A streamlet. (F. 
rtiisseau.) 

Dim. from L, rlvuhts, dim. of rims stream. - 

rix-doUar (riks' dol ar), n. A silver coin, 
formerly current in various European 
countries. (F. rixdale, risdale.) 

From the end of the sixteenth to the middle 
of the nineteenth century, rix-dollars were 
in use in Germany, Holland, and Scandinavia. 
They ranged in value from two shillings and 
threepence to four shillings and sixpence. 

Dutch rijks-daalder, from G. rcichslhalsr dollar 
of the empire. 



Roftch. — The roach, a freshwater fish abundant in 
many Enslish atid Continental rivers. 


roach [i] (roch), n. A European fresh- 
water fish, Lettcisctis rtiiihis, allied to the 
carp. (F. garden.) _ , 

The roach is common especially in England 
and other parts of northern Europe. Although 
its flesh is not very tasty, the roach is popular 
with anglers, largely on account of the skill . 
required to catch it. Its size is from ten to 
fifteen inches ; its colour silvery avhite 
beneath, with red lower fins, and it has no 
barbels. The roach is said never to become 
diseased, hence the expression, " As sound as , 
a roach," 

M.E. and O.F. rochc (O.F. also rocc) ; cp. 
Dutch roch, G. roche, Dan. rokke. 

roach [2] (roch), n. The upward curve . 
in the foot of a square sail ; in America, a 
horse’s mane trimmed short, v.t. To cut (a 
sail) with a roach ; in America, to trim (a 
horse's mane) so that the liair stands slinlv 
on end. 

road [i] (rod), n. A line of communication 
between place.s, especially a broad strip of 
ground prepared for the passage of vehicles or 
foot-passengers ; a highway ; a route ; a 
roadstead, v.t. To provide with roads, (b- 
route, grand cheniin, radc.) 

The story of roads is closely bound up with 
the story of civilization. Tiic greatest 
civilizing people of ancient times, the 
Romans, constructed splendid roads for 
military puiposes, on the sites of which many 
modern roads still run. The great advance 
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in industrialism during the last hundred 
years was accompanied by the construction 
of hundreds of thousands of miles of roads. 
To-day, the road vies in importance with the 
railway — also called the railroad — owing to 
the extensive employment of motor vehicles. 

Whenever we travel we are on the road to 
somewhere. Goods are said to he on the 
road when being forwarded to their destina- 
tion. Both on land and on the sea there is 
a rule of the road, wdhch lays down on which 
side vehicles or ships shall pass each other. 
In Brit.ain, vehicles keep to the left of the 
road, hut in most other countrie.s they have 
to keep to the right, which is also the general 
practice of steam vessels at sea. 

The Road Board (n.) was a government 
department set up in loop for making new 
roads and improving old ones. It was merged 
in the Ministry' of Transport in rp ip. 

The road is an e.xpression often heard to 
denote simply the highway, or highways 
generally. When a motorist decides to take 
tiie road, that is, set out, on a motor tour, he 
in.iy bake with liim a road-book (ii.), which 
is a book giving maps of. and particulars 
about, the roads and places on them. Every 
niotor driver or cyclist should avoid being a 
road-hog (n,), that is, one who rides or dnves 
rccklc.ssly and selfishly, without any con- 
sideration for other users of the road. 

A road-man (ii.) is a workman employed 
t,o make and repair roads willi road-metal («.), 
which is broken stone, and otlicr substances. 
Biles o'f road-metal are sometimes to be seen 
on the roadside (rod' sId, n.). or the border 
of a road. A roadside (ndj.) inn is one standing 
dose to the road, 

A roadstead (rod' sled, tt.), or road in the 
nautical sense, is a place of anchorage near 
the shore, as, for example, the Yarmouth 
Koatis. and the Margate Roads. A vessel 
lying in a road or about to anchor there is 
called a roadster (rod' ster, ii.). An ordinaiy- 
bicycle or motor-car is a roadster as opposed 
to one that is built specially for r.acing. and 
the name is given also to a horse uscil for 
travelling on ro.ads, as opposed to a f.arm- 
horse or hunter. 

The roadway (rod' wa, n.) of .a highw.ay is 
the hard metalled part used for vehicular 
traffic. A vehicle or hor.sc is roadworthy (rod 
Mer' //;i. ndi.) if fit for use on the roads. Vast 
stretche.s of the earth's surface arc still 
roadless (rod' K-s, r;,). that is, they have no 
toads running through them. 

A.-S. r'ld a riding, a road, frotn rid.in to ride 
/’.ti.! IS a doulilrt. Sv.v. : e. Higliwav. street 

road (rAd), and i. To trad: (game) 
by -'. ent. 

V r'/sr to pnnej, 

roam (rum), i-.i. To u.mder alioiit ; to 
to-. I- ; to r.imble, r.f. To r.-.nge ; to w.ander 
o-. er. r/riT. I .ic.t', o.T.'cr ; p.irc >ar:r.) 

<>!)■• V. !ui roams th-' -.tre'-ts or wh.o roams 
aK'-.u, t!;,. i Is ;s lo.amtr ijoru' er. it.). 

r. r.o, .vti:; to i.i!':’.’--; 

cp, 1 ; u! t. tr. ri-, e. r" lei, .\l a !ati- 


date the word w.xs pimninglv associated with 
Home ; cp. O.E. loiiner, Ital. rotneo. Span, rcmcro 
one who went on a pilgrimage to Rome. 

roan ft] (ron), adj. Of a dark reddish 
colour, biotched with grey or white, n. This 
colour ; a roan animal, especially a hor.se. 
(E. roiiaii.) 

This adjective is used chiefly of horsc.s : 
sometimes of cattle, and may also be used 
of antelopes, gazelles, etc., whose colouring is 
a blotchy white or grey on a background of 
bay, chc-.stnut, or sorrel. 

O.I-. romii, Ital. roU'loiio. perhap.s ultimately 
from L. greyish -yellow : others woiiM 

derive from the colour of a leatlicr made in 
Rotien. 

roan fgj (rOn), «. A soft, flexible kind of 
leatlicr, made from sheepskin tanned with 
sumach. (F. firaii iiiaioquiiu'e.) 

Roan is used chielly in bookbinding a-s 
a substitute for Morocco. 

Brob.ihly from Jlonit an obsolete E. form of 
the name liouoi m Normandy, I.. 

Sec roan [i]. 



Roar, — A tion roartoc loudir. The roar of the lion 
ii the molt trpical of alt roan. 


roar (ror), t-.t. To make a loud, deep 
sound, a.s a lion ; to make a loud, confused 
din resembling this ; to bellow ; to yell : 
to laugh long and loud ; of horses, to breathe 
noisily from defective wind. v.t. To .shout ; 
to yell (out). 71 . A loud, deep, hoarse erv 
made by lions and other beasts ; .'i loud, 
continued .sound of thunder, artillery, etc. ; a 
confuscsl din ; .a burst of laughter or mirth, 
(I-', n/gir. iitifcir, tonner, l.urlcr. qrnndcr, ftiite 
du lacurir.e, Tire nitv I'e.hi/t. corner; crier /uni, 
crzcr li I'.ic-lcle ; rnqiacincn!, nngicccmcnt, 
;:t 't:dcn;ci!t, fr.iCiis, vticarinc, iclni dc rite.) 

At the Zoo tl'.e -=-ea-lions roar, or emit loud 
continued Iv.-Ilow.-, at feeding time. Tim 
foar of heavy guns at artillery practice i-. 
aiidihl'! many miles from the ranges. ..\n 
amuse.i audi- nce is s-pd to roar with laughter, 
or to roar .M .\ comedian. Similarlv, a violent 
cxpr.---ion of h-i.hng m.iy take the form of 
a roar of fury or pain. On a. tenip-.-stuou-, 
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night, the' wind is said to-roar round ;tbe. 
house. The roaring (ror' ing, h.) of the waves, 
on a beach is a powerful, confused din ; that 
of a roaring {adj.) lion is a prolonged, throaty 
cry, that fills the listener with awe. A roaring 
fire is one that burns fiercely and roars up 
the chimney. In a different sense, a shop- 
keeper is said to do a roaring trade, when 
business is very brisk, or highly successful; 

The roaring forties {n.pl.) are those .parts 
of the southern oceans near the fortieth 
degree of latitude south, in which . the 


means.. one who roasts, or food that is to be 
j roa.ste.d.---,The apparatus that turns the spit 
on, which meat is roasted before a fire is called 
a roasting jack (rost'ing jak, «.j. 

. In.- a (figurative sense a person .is said to 
be joasted when he is mercilessly bantered. 
■ -M.E. rosten, O.F. rostir, of Teut origin; cp. 
O.H.G. roslen, from rost gridiron. 

rob' (fob), v.t. To deprive of something 
unlawffilly by violence or secret theft ; to 
pillage ; to deprive or strip (of), v.i. To 


v.i. 

.Y r, j. XI, u • i i - 1 — commit robbery. (F. voler, ddrober, piller, 

sailor often encounters the boisterous westerly^ ■ddvaVi’se'rrddpoMIer. priver ; voler.) ' 
winds called the brave west winds. c-i i- a • v 


A horse that roars or breathes raucously; 
owing to a defect in its lungs, is called' a 
roarer (ror' er, «.), which also means a thing 
or person that roars. 

M.E. roren, raren, A.-S. rdrtan, akin to O.H.G. 
reren, G. rohren to bellow. Probably imitative ; 
cp. Sansk. ra, L. latrdre to bark. ' • 



Roast. — An ox being roasted in the market square of Bicester, 
Oxfordshire. The meat was sold for charily. 

roast (rost), v.t. To cook by direct 
exposure to radiant heat ; to parch or dry 
by this means ; to cook in an oven ; to purify 
(ore) by heating -without fusing ; to expose 
to a fire ; to heat violently or excessi-vely ; 
to banter or tease unmercifully, v.i. To 
undergo roasting ; to roast meat. n. Meat 
roasted for food ; the operation of roasting. 
adj. Roasted. (F. rotir, briiler, grillcr, 
dchatiffer, bafouer ; rotir; roti, actio7i de 
rotir, grillage ; roti.) 

Roast beef is often described simply as the 
roast, but as it is nowadays usually cooked 
in an oven, it is properly a baked dish, just 
as the potatoes cooked with it are baked 
potatoes. • . 

Coffee beans are prepared for use by being 
roasted or parched, and ores are treated in a 
special roasting furnace (u.), which makes 
them expel certain unwanted constituents, 
without actually melting. . - . 

An oven or furnace used for roasting is also 
called a roaster (rost' er, ;i.), which also 


Stealing and robbing are both larceny, the 
legal ■ difference between them is that the 
former is done in a furtive manner, and the 
latter by means of force or fear. This dis- 
tinction is present in many ordinary uses of 
these words. Pickpockets steal purses, but 
highwaymen rob travellers. Age steals on one, 
but a guilty conscience robs one 
of peace of mind. 

One who robs is a robber 
(rob' er, «.). Robbing (rob' ing. 
It.), or robbery (rob' eri, «•) is 
legally defined as the unlawful 
and forcible taking of goods or 
money from the person of 
another by violence or threats ol 
violence, 

A large hermit-crab of the 
Pacific Islands is known as the 
robber crab («.) — Birgus 
because it was vTongly thought 
to . climb palms for the coco- 
•mits; ■ It lives in a deep burrow 
beneath the roots of the palms, 
whidh- it' lines with fibre stnpped 
from’ the nut. The skua is also 
•called the robber-gull («.) owing 
to' its predatory habits. A noble 
of mediaeval times who levied 
excessiv-e ’ toUs and general!} 
oppressed those in his power, 
is termed a robber-baron («.). 

jl;E.' robben,- from. O.F. rob(b)e)- to.. strip oil 
the clothes ‘of those-slain in battle, from O.H.o. 
roubOn ; cp. A.-S. reajian to rob, reave ( roni 
reaf booty, garment), Dutch rooven, G. ’'m'W''- 
See reave, robe. Sy.v. : Deprive, despoil, pillage. 

' robe (rob), 71. A long, loose outer garment 

worn over other dress, especially as a marie 
of rank, profession, or office: a 'vomans 
one-piec<? gown ; n. long outer garment * 
babv in long clothes, v.t. To invest in a r 
or robes ; to dress, v.i. To put on a rob. 
(F. robe ; revetir, habiller ; sc rev^ttrdc sa robe, 

passer iitie robe.) ,, 

Many state or official costumes take the 
form of robes — the word often implying 
rank and dignity on the part of its wenrer 
At the Law CoiirLs, for instance, the judges 
are said to be robed, but ushers are gowned, 
although both wear a long, loose outer 

garment of similar design. 

University doctors and masters of arts ha\c 

academic robes. ■ Bachelors of arts ant 
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l)arrisUTs v.car fjov.'ns — though 

the inenihcrs of the legal profes- 

sion arc often spoken of as gentle- £ 

men of the robe. In America, a 

skin rug used as a covering in a - 

carriage is sometimes called a 

robe, and in England a dressing- ‘ 

gown is occasionally described by jB 

its French name, robe de chambre 

(riib de shaiibr, it.). 

O.r, — I. b. rauhu plunder ■ < 

especially of dress. O.Il.G. raup '(.■ 

(G. riiidO booty. See rob. ' ■ bB ^ 

robin (rob' in), n. A small, MB 

red-breasted song bird of the B/H 

thrush family. (E. rouprgorpe.) "-7 H ' 

The robin, or robin-redbreast . * 1 B ' 

(«.) — Hntliacus rubcctila — is a <■ ' 
native of western Europe and ' 

.Asia, and is a great favourite ' . 

in Britain on account of its 
boldness, it.s picturesque colour- ^ 

ing, and the many popular um* in hi. 
legends in which it figures. 

Tlie robin has full, bright lilack eyes. The 
ujijicr parts of both sexes arc olive brown, 
the forehead and breast being bright red. 
The young are unlike the parents, for they 
have spotted breasts. 

.Many robins mignite in the autumn, others 
come to Britain as winter visitors. In cold 
weather they often freriuent the gardens of 
houses in search of kitchen scrap.s. 

In faiiy lore, the name of Robin Goodfcllowr 

(ii.) IS borne by a ^ 

mischievous domes- 1 ' ' ■ 

tic fairy, known also | 
as Puck. Robin-run- i —31^^,.': Tv. 
in-thc-hedge («.) is i*- 
the pojuilar name 

for bindweed, the jji''. i 

ground -ivy, and ’V’;' 

other trailing plants . " ' id. *" : 

eoininoii in English ! ^ /'» 

hedgerows. Herb ! ‘ "f j e i 

Kobert is sometimes • -i . • ' .T 

railed robin’s -C5'e .dj 

I '.inuljrir I'. f»»rni of Rolin. — roWn, one 

molt popular of 

Robinia (rd bin' i Untuh b.rd., 

at, i;. .\ genus of Nfirth ,\meric.an pod- 

l“ iring. oriMnii'iital sbnib.s and trees. (1'. 

Til- ae.'iei.i of British gardens is really .a 
m'-ml- r of this genus, and is abo c.alled the 


Rob«. — A ScottUK 
trAte in hit civic rohet. 




Ro% in. —Tfiv robin, one 
of the molt popular of 
Rritiih bird*. 
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1 Rob Roy (rob roi), Ji. .\ partly 
J decked-in canoe jiropelled by a 

double-bladed paddle. 

' ; Some Rol) Roy canoes have a 

. . i mast and small sail. The name 
_A , ! was fir.st given by John Maegregur 
'■la y (1825-92) to a c.anoc in wliicli lie 
Bit ‘ cxtcn.sive iourncy.s along 

' BAi the waterwav’s of Europe. Rob 
^Bjl Ro>’ (Gaelic “ rcri Robert ") Mac- 
« gregor(i67i-i73.)) wasalliglilaml 

■rill., robber celebrated bj' Scott. 

I roburito (rd' bur it), ji. \ 

HB i B powerful, flamelcss e.xplosive. (E. 

■I ; * I'rom L. rObur strength, and E. 
Bl ' - suffix -tie. Sec robust, 
n robust (ro bust'), rtf/;. Strong; 

W* -' sturdy : muscular ; having or dis- 
T plaj'ing good health and powers 
of endurance; liarrly ; vigorous; 

. invigorating. (!•'. robtietc, soltilc. 
Tic i-tf;otircti.v, fnrltftaitl.) 

Stocky, liealthy-looking people 
of the John Bull tj’pe are s:iid to he robust, 
or m robust health. Such people can 
indulge in robust or vigorous exercise, re- 
quiring strength and vitality. Robust plants 
arc those that grow hardily, as oppo.sed to 
weakly, slender ones. A sen.sible, straight- 
forwanl tlimlccr has a robust mind. Country 
people are often robustly (ro bii.st' li, adv.) 
iJiiilt, and h.avc the (jiiality of robustness (ro 
bust' nes, «.). The word robustious (rd bus' 
chiis ; rd bus' ti lis, adj.), that is, boisterous 
or self-assertive, formerly liad the same 
ineaning.s as robust. It is now usctl chielly 
with reference to the passage in " I lamlet ” 
(ni, 2). when the prince tells the players, " O ! 
it ofiends me to the soul to hear a robustious 
pcriwig-pated fellow tear a passion to 
tatter-.." 

I, r-'bu!ltis. from n’lbitr (olilcr form robin) 
a vfr\- hard kind of oak, slrc-ngtli. 

roc (rok), it. A large, fabulous bird of 
Eastem storie.s. (I', rock.) 

In the Arabian Nights, Sindhad the Sailor 
was carried away by a roc, which, according 
to the story, was so strong that it did not 
notice its human burden. It is believed that 
the legends of the roc grew up from the 
discovery in Madag.ascar of the eggs of the 
.aepyornis by early Arab sailors. Naturalists, 
however, have shown that the extinct 
a' pyorms w.as too big ami hc.avv to flv. It 
was a running bird, like tlic o.itrlch. 

.Xr.shic. I’l-r?,. rift/;, robh. 

1-ocantbolo (rok' am Irll), u. Spanish 
g.irhc ; a buIlKuis herb allicfl to tlie Jeek. 
(F. lueaiitbdr, atl d' lLe.pei"ite.) 

Ro-c-ftiilKiIc {Allium hor,uinpr,num) has 
long Iwen cultivated in kitfdien ganlens .os .-i 
jvit herb. Its little jmrple hulb-, have a more 
d'-!ic.ate Il.tvour than garlic. The tall sl.-m 
Iv-ars a h.e.id of tiny juirple llowcr', 

K.. fciin G. rc:'..'r.t,>Un:. tp.m to-reii rve. 
halt), ji-rh.-ips *0 r.il!r-,J lec.-j.j.-.; l,;tfe hall.j 
ivme ill;,- i-r.iir,, rv. 
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roches moutonnees (rosh moo ton a), 
n.pl. Knobs or humps of 'rock rounded.^ 
by the action of glaciers, (F. caches .pioU- 
toimdes.) ' f. , ■ ■ 

F, roches rocks, and moiitoitnies (from mouton , 
sheep) sheeplike. " , 

rochet (roch' et), n. A kind of surpJice 
worn under the chimer by Anglican and . 
other bishops. (F. rochet.) . ' ' . j. 

F., from M.H.G. roc (G. rock coat, A.-S. rocc)- 
rock [i] (rok), n. The solid matter 
underlying the soil and forming the earth's 
crust : a projecting mass of this ; a stony hill, 
promontory, cliff, islet, etc. : a large detached 
block of stone ; a hard sweet, of various 
kinds ; something which may cause disaster ; 
something stable ; a defence or refuge.. 
(F. rocher, roche, roc.) 



Hoclf. — Rusffed rocks atid a rougfa soa at StonebArco. oa 
east coast of Scotland. 

In seafaring, rocks are a source of great 
danger to ships, and so the word rock is used 
figuratively to mean a cause of disaster, A 
man is said to be on the rocks when he comes 
to grief, or is in great difficulty as regards 
money matters. On the other hand, the 
firmness and solidity of a rock makes it a 
symbol of lasting strength and security. 

In a famous hymn, Christ is symbolized as 
the “ Rock of Ages.” 

Gibraltar is often called the Rock, because 
it is a great mass of limestone rising boldly 
to a height of over fourteen hundred feet.’ 

The town of Gibraltar is at the foot of the 
promontory at its western side. A mixture 
of English and Spanish spoken by some of 
its inhabitants is called rock English («.), 

A basin-shaped hollow in rock, such as is 
often occupied by a marsh or lake, is called 
a rock-basin {».). Some of the Scottish lochs 
are in rock-basins, which geologists believe to 
have been formed by the action of glaciers. 

The rock-bottom (ii.) of an excavation is 
the solid stony floor below loose soil. In 
commercial matters a rock-bottom 
price is the very lowest price that wtU be 
accepted for some article 


Cornwall has a rock-bound (edj.) coast, that 
- is,, one with rocky cliffs, hemmed in by partly - 
subnieyged or detached rocks that run out 
into the-sea.- ' ■ 

>'■ The kind of alum called rock-alum («.), 
-is' pofash-alum- of 'high quality, valued by 
.•'dyers bn account of its freedom from iron, 
..Rocks .containing compounds of aluminium 
sometimes : exude rock-butter («.), a soft, 
yellowish mixture of alum and iron oxide, 
which is a product of decomposition in 
such rocks:. 

The' substance' named rock-soap (n.) is a 
dark-blue or •black silicate of aluraimura, 
of . a • greasy nature, found in Bohemia, 
Saxony, and elsewhere, and used for crayons. 

Asbestos in different forms which suggest 
cork, leather, arid-silk, is called rock-cork («.). 

rockdeather (n,), and rock-silk(«.)- 
, ■ ■ Pure, transparent, and colour- 
less quartz is known as rock- 
crystal (?r.). Rock-crystals, or 
pieces of this, are called pebbles 
when used for making spectacle 
lenses. 

Petroleum is called rock-oil 
(M.) to distinguish it from Mimal 
and vegetable oils, and is also 
known as rock-tar («.). _ 
salt («.) is salt deposited m solia 
layers or strata. It is mined 
much in the same way m coal. 
'There are deposits of this kmo 
in Cheshire, Galicia, India, ana 
the United States 

Most children are fond of the 
small, rough, currant cake called 
a rock-cake (n.), and of rock- 
candy («.), which is bard sugar- 
candy in crystals. 

The word rock enters into the formation ol 
names of certain animals and 
frequent or grow in rocky places. The rock-; 
dove (n.) or rock-pigeon («.} — Colwnhahvui 
is a wild dove that nests in caves and cleits 
in rocks. It is believed to be the original 
species from which 
the many varieties - 
of. domestic pigeon 
have been derived. 

The ibex or- wild' 
mountain, goat is 
sometimes called the 
rock-goat («.). and 
the hyrax [Prooavia), 
a small hare-like 
animal, found in 
Africa, Arabia, and 
Syria, is also named 
rock-rabbit («.). R 
is, however, more 
akin to the elephant 
than the rabbit, a ... , 

formation of the bones of its feet, 
Australasia a sn.ake of the genus Morelta 
’is called a rock-snake («.), because it is fond 
of rocky places. 
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There are many 
lands of rock-fish (n.], 
that is. a fish frequent- 
inf; rocks or rocky 
bottoms. The name is 
specially piven to the 
Eea-gu(lgcon {Gobins 
iiizcr), and the -wrasse 
{Lahrus), a fish with 
large lips. 

The plant called the 
rock - rose (»•). or 
rock-cistus (u.). is a 
s h r u 1) w i t h large 
flowers rcscmblin" 
tho=e of the wild rose. 

They may be red, 
white, lilac, or varie- 
gated. or like the 
common rock-rose of 
English hillsides {Ilch- 
anthnnnm vitlgare), the 
flowers nt a y be 
vcllow. 

The .Mpinc trailing plant called rock-cress 
(ii.). or arabis, is a species of rock-plant (ii.) 
commonlv grown in a rock-garden («.). This 
is a garden 'made up of large stones and earth 
arranged to form mounds and slopes, on which 
manv kinds of alpine and other plants 
thrive. On a less ambitious scale is the 
rockery (rok'eri. n.), formerly much favoured 
in gardens. It consisted of rock-work (ii.). 
that is, an arrangement of rocks or large 
stones, in some secluded corner, on winch 
fi'iiis, etc., were grown. 

l.unips of rock and stone are crushed into 
small piece.s by a vcia’ powerful machine 
called a rock-breaker (>:.). In North Wales. 
Cumberland, and Scotland many mountain- 
eers indulge in the sport called rock-climbing 
(i:.). which is the scaling of dangerous and 
jin-cipitous rocky peaks. 

The home of primitive man was often a 
rock-shelter (u.). that is. a cave. In China, 
India. Asia Minor, and other parts of the 
world tliere are examples of rock-sculpture 
(i!.). or jmmitive designs and figures cut 
m the face of -a natur.d rock, or upon mega- 
liths and aiieieiU stone monuments. At 
It- histuu. in IVrsia. a large surface of rock, 
two Inmdreil feet above the base of a cldf, 
is covered with B.abylonian. Susian, and old 
I’l isi.m rock-hewn (m//.) inscriptions of the 
sixth century ICC. 

.\ rocVr-teinplc (n.T is a temple excavated 
in tie- form ol a e.ave in solid lo-rk. or el-e 
an open-air ti-mple rarwd out of a clilt- 
*ide. Ti'.ere arv famous ancient works of 
this find at Ki'-phanta, an island in Hombay 
H.irN'ur. an 1 at .Mm rtimlK-I, in Egypt. 

Th'- e.vst eo,'-.st England is largely 
reckless (rok* h-<. ih.st i-. without rock’s 

a!-. a.; it. .\ roeWet irok' !> t, >:.] is a small 
ns, ;.-. Eir,:-- mas-.-i of c-msiet-- aie rocklikc 
Sik, that is. h -.rd. sohd. and 

im'.’.-.’.vatile as nx ks. \V;y .st.iie !••:ead may lx: 
t wi t.o *,x%- -.e roddske — that w. like locVi. 


-M.E. roA/.r, O.F. re/.r. 
L.L. rocca, rocha. It is 
suggested that the word 
comes from assumed 
L L. ttipica, from I.. 
rupi'y rock, from rtiir.pcrf 
to bre.ak. 

rock [ij (rok), v.l. 
To cause to move to 
and fro, from side to 
side, or up and down, 
to move (a cradle) 
from side to .side ; to 
lull (to sleep) thus ; in 
gold mining, to svork (a 
rocker) in a cnadic. v.i. 
To move backwariis 
and forwards; to 
sway ; to reel ; to work 
a gold miner’s cradle. 
II. A spell of rocking ; a 
to-and-fro movement. 
(F. balancer, branlcr, 
bci’ccr, rentner; sc 
balancer, branlcr, chancclcr ; balanccmcnt, 
hcrccincni.) 

The waves rock a ship ; a mother rocks 
a cradle, or gives it a rock, in order to rock 
her baby to sleep. Steeples and tall cliimnevs 
rock slightly in a stropg wind. The rockaway 
(rok' a wa, n.) is an .•imcrican four-wheeled 
pleasure vehicle, carryin.g two people, and 
having a fixed top and side curtains. 

A person or machine that rocks anything 
is a rocker (rok' er, n,). Tlie word means also 
a cur\-ccl bar of wood or metal on which 
anything is rocked, or a miner'.s cradle for 
rocking or sifting gold out of gravel. The 
kind of chair called .a rocking-chair (ii.), either 
lips to .and fro as a w hole on wooden rockers, 
like the child's rock- 
ing-horse (i:.). or has 
a seat attached to 
the framework by 
springs. 

A rocking-shaft (ii.) 
in a luacfiine is any 
shaft or spindle which 
turns to and fro 
instead of revolving. 

A mass of rock 
balanced naturallv 
on it.s support, and 
able to 1 h- rocked bv 
.a small force, is called 
a rocking-stone {n.}. 

There is a Ihiddhi^t 
temple, .among tlu' Kekm.a Hills, in Eurm.a. 
balanced on a rockmg-stonc at a height of 
three thous.and six linndre'f feet. The 1-og.au 
Stone at I-and's End. Cornw.all, is .a well- 
known example. In the rnerzotint proce--, of 
engr.iviiig. the copjx'r plates are roughened 
with an m--tnimenl c.al!-.- 1 ,a rocking-tool (>;.’,. 

.^!.E. t,-’,',;:, -S, to rock fa duld) ; 

rp. H.an. r to mo-.,.-, ..U.ai:-:, pull, led. riv'.’.-r. 

rii.'t a Fy.'.*. ; ;. Heel. roU, iv.-.av. 

totter. 



Kock*eft.r(]en. — A bcAUtifut rock>Rhrc3en planteJ with 
mAtir VAnetic« of rock>plant«. 



Rockiof •tone.— A rock. 
inr<«tone atTandil. Art en. 
tina. South Amenca. 
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rock-alum (rok al' um). For this word, 
rock-basin, etc., see under rock [i], 

rocket [i] (rok'et), n. Any one of several 
plants used in making salads or grow as 
garden flowers, belonging to the order of 
Cruciferae. (F. roqttetle.) 

One of the plants called rocket {Erttca 
saliva) grows wild in many parts of Europe. 
It has white flowers with purple veining, and 
acrid leaves which the Italians use in salads. 
Another is the garden plant whose botanical 
name is Hesperis matronalis. This has flowers 
of purple, pink, and white, and gives off a 
sweet perfume after dark. The wild mignon- 
ette {Reseda luteola) is sometimes called base 
rocket, and the name of blue rocket is given 
to some species of aconite and larkspur, and 
to the bluebell. 

F. roquelte, from Ital. rtichcUa, 
dim. of rtica salad-rocket, from 
L. eriica a' species of cabbage. ' * 

rocket [2] (rok' et), n. 

A cylindrical firework that is 

projected through the air b}’- 

the discharge of explosive 

gases from one end. v.t. To' 

fire at with rockets, v.i. To . 

fly or bound upwards like a ' 

rocket. (F. fusde volanle.) ,-/\. 

Rockets are cvlinders of 
pasteboard or metal, filled 
with an explosive mixture, 
and usually mounted on a 
stick. Those used for pur- 
poses of display scatter 
showers of stars in their 
trail. Rdckets are also of 
practical use in signalling and 
life-saving at sea, and for- 
merly were used in warfare, 
especially against uncivilized 
tribes. A life-saving apparatus 
in which rockets are used for 
rescuing people from a'ship- 
wreck near land, etc., is 
called a rocket apparatus {»:.). ■ 

It discharges a large rocket, 
carrying one end of a light 
line, over the distressed' Ship. ; 

By means of this line a heavy 
hawser is pulled on board, and along this the 
passengers and crew are transported to land in 
a breeches-buoy-worked by an endless rope. 

A pheasant that, when startled, rockets 
straight up in the air like a rocket, is 
called a rocketer (rok' et or, n.). A horse that 
makes an upward bound is also said to rocket. 

Ital. rochello distaff, squib, dim. of rocca dis- 
taff, from its resemblance to shape of the bobbin 
or distaff. Cp. obsolete E. rock, G. rocken distaff. 

rock-fisb (rok' fish). For this word, 
rock-goat, etc., see under rock [i]. 

rocking-ebair (rok' ing char). For this 
word, rocking-horse, etc., sec under rock [2]. 

Rockingham ware (rok'ing ham war), n. 
Chocolate-coloured or blue and white potterj' 



•Rock'el.r— Firine b rocket, with a line 
attached, over a bumine huildins. 


made at Swinton, near Sheffield, in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

Elongated teapots are characteristic of 
Rockingham ware, but teapots and coffee-pots 
.shaped like fruits, having moulded leaves, 
were also produced by the works at Swinton, 
which is on the estate of , the Duke of 
Rockingham. 

rocky (rok' i), adj. Full of or abounding 
in rocks ; consisting of or resembling rock ; 
hard as rock ; rugged ; unfeeling. (F. 
plein de rochers, rocailleux, dur, insensible.) 

A rocky shore is one edged or strewn with 
rocks. The many rocky peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains gave rise to this name. This 
great mountain range, or series of ranges, lies 
towards the western coast of North America 
down the whole length of 
* which ' it stretches. It is 

_ familiarly known as the 

, ■ ' . . : Rockies (rok' iz, n.pL). A 

' •' •* person having a flinty or 

= unyielding nature is said 

figuratively to have a cold, 
rocky disposition. 

From rack [i] and suffi.x -y 
full of. Syx. : Firm, hard, 
obdurate, stony. Ant. : Gentle, 
soft, sympathetic, yielding. 

rococo (ro ko' ko), n. A 
florid style of architecture 
and decoration prevalent in 
the late seventeenth and the 
eighteenth centuries ; taste- 
less or freakish design, ad]. 
In this style; antiquated; 
debased. (F. rococo.) 

The rococo style in archi- 
tecture, funiiture, etc., was 
popular in France m the 
time of Louis XIV and X' . 
It is characterized by an 
over-richness of detail m the 
form of scrolls, and orna- 
ments in imitation of foliage, 
shell-work, and rock-work. 
It is from the latter that the 
name is derived. Roeoeo 
architecture may be distin- 
guished by the .irregularity 
•ivith which the doors 'and windows are dis- 
posed, and the florid decorabon of the fn9ades, 
etc. Nowadays,'flamboyant and'cxtra^ag. 
work in literature and other arts is said, 
in a disparaging sense, to be ' rococo. 

F., perhaps altered from rocatllc rock-worl.. 
rod (rod), n. A .straight, thin piece of 
wood ; a wand ; a sceptre ; a slender metal 
bar; a shaft ; a fishing-rod ; a mcMure ot 
length, equal to five yards and a half , a 
mcLurc of area, thirty yards and a quarter a 
switch or bundle of twigs used for administer- 
ing punishment ; punishment; mphj'Sioo„> 
a rod-shaped part or structure, (h. basneite. 
verge, sceptre, tringlc, tige, arbre, caniie 

pecker,. verges, chutinicnt,) - 

^ A rod, or straight, slender branch or .shoot 
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of a tree may be used for dcanin" piping, as 
an instrument of punishment, and for various 
other purposes. It symbolizes cliastisement, 
as in the old phrase, " Sparc the rod and 
spoil the child.'’ A person is said to make a 
rod for his o\vn bade when he prepares 
troubles for himself. 

Cluirchw.'irdens carry rods as emblems of 
ofiico, and in certain orders of knighthood the 
ushers bear wamls of distinguishing colours 
for ,a similar ])urpo.-;c. In the Order of the 
Garter, and in the House of Lords, the 
gentleman usher is called the Black Rod, 
after the colour of his symlMl of office. 

In engineering, a connecting bar is called 
.a rod, and in machinery the name i.s used for 
piston-rods, valve-rods, coupling-rods, etc. 

The metal conductor.s called lightning rods 
serve to protect buildings from being struck 
by lightning. The measure of length and area 
called a rod is also termed a pole or perch. A 
rod of brickwork, representing sixteen and a 
half feet by sixteen and a half feet by one and 
a half brick thick, ctpials three hundred .and 
six cubic feet, and is a unit of mca.surcmcnt 
in building. 

A small rod is c.alled a rodlct (rod' let, «.), 
a term sometimes used by scientists when 
ilescribing tiny rod-like (c'ff/-) parts of an 
organism. .-Xn angler is sometimes c.alled .a 
rodman (rod' man, «.). or rodster (rod' ster, >i.) 
from the fact that he uses a ro<l and line. 
If he is a keen fisherman he never travels 
rodicss (rod' les. u.). or without a rod, 
when visiting a good angling district. 

.\.-S. rptiil, distinct from rood ; cp. O. Kor-s; 
)ii(/./ii chib. Syn. ; Baton, shaft, stick, switch, 
w.and. 

rode (rtVl). This is tlic past tense of ride. 
i'C' ride. 

rodent (r.')' dc-nl), (iifj. Gnawing; jadating 
or heloiiging to the ortier of Kodenti.a, or 
gnawing anim.als having incisors, but no 
canine teeth, it. .-Vii animal of this order, 
(i'. lui.'gruf.) 

KiKlents are characterized hy their chisel- 
like front troth, which continue growing 
while the animal lives, and are adapte<l for 
gnawing li.ird substances. .Ml rodential (ro 
don' sli.d, fii!).] .•uuuials aro ve getable feeders, 
and tl'.' ir ortler rontains the hare, agouti, 
jerlss.'i, sijuirrel, be.iver. and mouse. 

1.. rr/.'!.’! (.KC. -.-lU-i’ioi, J> of rCJoif to 
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rodomontade (rod 6 mon tad', 
Blustering or hoastfiil talk or language ; a 
bragging speccli. r.i. To boast or brag. ni!j. 
Bragging. (F. rodomontade ; sc vanter, fairc 
le Todomont : dc rodomoni.) 

The legendary Kodomont, King of Algiers, 
and leader of the Saracens against Charle- 
magne, w.as boastful and^ v.ainglorious, 
.although a brave and fierce warrior. Tho.se 
who indulge in rodomontade, or ,a rodomon- 
tade style of speech or waritiug, do not holtl 
the .attention of sensible people. 

F . from Ilodninoiitc. a sw.iggcring hero in the 
'■ Orlando Funoso ” of .\riosto. probably from 
Ifa!. dialect roJarc to roll awav, and inont.i 
mount.ain, one wlio boasted ho could move 
mountains. 

rodster (rod' ster). For this word sec 
under rod. 

roe [il (ro), n. A small wild deer of 
Europe and .tsia. .Vnother name is roedeer 
(ro' cler. «.). (F. clievrcuil.) 

The male roe is also called a roebuck (ro' 
buk. 11.). It stanris .about two feet at the 
shoulder, and has antlers about eight inches 
long, usually with three small hranclic.s at the 
tips. Us head is short with large ears. 
The summer colouring is reddish-brown with 
a white patch on the b.ack p.arts, in winter the 
coat becomes olive brown. Roes .arc found 
in Brit.aiii. Tlie scientific name of the species 
is Capreolus caprcci. 

M E. ro. .a.-S. rd/ia, rd ; cp. Dutch rcc, G. rc/i, 
O. Norse rS. 



Rot. Ttie common roe. or roedeer, « deer which 
freouenti the moonlKlnoui purtt of Hurooe. 

TOO cy (rb). 11. The mass of eggs forming 
the spawn of fisfi .md amphibi.vns. (F. frnt, 
irufs dc poisson.) 

1 he form of lime-tcme, known .as oolite, 
which consists of numerous particles of .saml 
cemented together in cariionate of lime, is 
also called roestone (rb' stbii, u.j from it-, 
reseinhkiiicc to ,a fi-h'.s ro-e. 

M 1*.. r<''if.'sr, r, ;,.-; cp (Ji. Nor-e J:r‘\‘n. (t. 
Tc;n:, 1'. io:!!C li.ir.l r..e, pe-Un;'- akin to fir. 
■G,. r 5 «,-!,b!,-. 

rotation (rb g.b' .shun), ii. In .aiici'-nt 
Rome, a I.aw proprt,,.;j !,.,.for,. tin, jy-opp,- i,y 
a consul or tribim.- ; .a lit.anv of the .saints 
cUanle-d on Iv'gs.uog, Il.y,-.s. (F. rogiib ui.) 


ROGUE 


ROLL 


This word is generally used in its ecclesi- 
astical sense. The Rogation Days (n.pl.) are 
the three days immediately preceding Ascen- 
sion Day, They are observed in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and celebrated with pro- 
cessions during which rogations or litanies 
are . sung. The week in which these days 
occur is called Rogation Week (■)!.), .and 
the Sunday preceding Ascension Day is 
Rogation Sunday («.). It is the fifth after 
Easter. The old custom of beating the bounds 
is still observed at this time in some parts of 
England. 

F., from L. rogatio (acc. -dn-eni), from rogatus, 
p.p. of rogare to ask. supplicate. 

rog'ue (rog), n. A rascal ; a dishonest 
person ; a mischievous child ; a wild animal 
of vicious disposition living apart from a 
herd ; a shirking or vicious racehorse or 
hunter ; an inferior plant among seedlings. 
v.t. To weed out rogues from (a bed of plants). 
(F. coquin, fripon, petit drdle.) 

Swindlers and others who live by knavery 
or roguery (rdg' e ri, n.), are called rogues. 
A musical piece played by a regimental band 
when disgraced soldiers were " drummed out ” 
of the regiment was known as the rogue’s 
march («.). In a playful or affectionate sense 
a child is sometimes called a little rogue, and 
its merry mischief is described as roguishness 
ro' gish nes, «.). A waggish person is also 
called a rogue, without any idea of disparage- 
ment. A person who behaves archly is said 
to be roguish (ro' gish, adj.) and to behave 
roguishly (ro' gish li, adv.). 

An elephant or buffalo that has left, or 
been driven out of, its herd on account of 
its savage disposition is termed a rogue, or 
more precisely, a rogue elephant («.) or 
rogue buffalo («.). Gardeners call a weak 
or unwanted plant among seedlings a rogue. 
They are said to rogue a bed, when they rveed 
out such plants. 

Canting word of the sixteenth century. Cp. 
F. rogue arrogant, surly, also Low G. rook a thief. 
See rook [i]. Syn. ; «, Knave, rascal, scamp, 
scoundrel, swindler, 

roister (rois' ter), v.i. To be uproarious or 
boisterous. (F. fanfaronner, faire bombance.) 

This word is not often used, except as a 
participle. A roistering bully, or else a 
swaggering noisy reveller, may be called a 
roisterer (rois' ter er, n.). 

Probably from F. riisire (earlier ruistre) clown, 
boor, from L. rusticus rustic, boorish. 

Roland, (ro' land), n. A return blow ; a 
counterstroke. (F. riposte.) 

This word is used only' in the phrase, 

" To give a Roland for an Oliver," meaning 
to give as good as one gets, to make an effect- 
ive retort, Roland, the most renowned of 
the Paladins of Charlemagne, and his bosom 
friend, Oliver, are the heroes of many 
mediaeval stories. Their friendship dated 
from a famous duel in which Oliver, then 
little loiown, proved a match for Roland at 
every point. 


role (rol), n. A part or. character played 
by an actor ; an action or duty that one is 
called upon to perform. (F. role.) 

Many great actors have won especial fame 
in the r61e of Hamlet. King Edward VII 
played the .r61e of peacemaker throughout 
his reign. 

F.rdtc. See roll (each actor's part being written 
on a roll of paper). * 



Roll. — A motor- driven roller used to roll lawns, 
It saves both time and labour. 


roll (rpl), V.t. To make to move by turn- 
ing over and over ; to move (a thing) on its 
axis ; to make to move- to a lower level in thi.s 
way ; to wrap (something) round on itself 
so as to form a cylinder or ball ; to -wrap up 
(in) ; to flatten or thin with rollers ; to 
move on wheels or rollers ; to move or impel 
forward with a sweeping motion ; to give 
utterance to a deep prolonged sound, v.t. 
To move or be moved by turning over and 
over ; to revolye ; to move or be mov'cd on 
wheels or in a wheeled vehicle ; to be formed 
into a cylinder or ball; to be flattened by' 
or as by a roller ; to turn or move m a 
circle ; to rock ; to sway ; to undulate ; 
to rumble, n. The act or state of rolling, 
that which has been rolled or is used for 
rolling ; a cylinder ; an official document , 
a register ; a small loaf of bread ; a peal (of 
thunder) ; a ruffle on a drum ; a folded 
edge ; a quantity of material wound on a 
roll ; in architecture, a convex moulding ; m 
bookbinding, a revolving tool for decorating 
the cover of a book. . (F. router , tourncr, 
enroider. cylindrer, • laminer, charrier, router, 
baltre; router, tourner, ' se peloier, faxre sa 
revolution, basculer, s'e balancer, ondoycr, 
gronder; routeincnt, rottlis, rouleau, cyltniire, 
registre, archives, petit pain, grondement, 
batteric, routenient, rebras, rouleau, moulurc, 
conve.xe, roulette de relieur.) 

Men learnt to roll heavy objects along, 
that is, move them by turning them over and 
over, before they invented the w’hcol, which 
is more convenient, because it rolls along 
on its axis carrying the object to be moved. 

A dog or cat may roll lazily- in front of the 
fire, A very rich man is said to roll in moncy. 

A traveller feeling cold rolls himself in jus 
rug. Sailors often roll in their walk ; this 
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liabit is caused by followiiig Uic motion of a 
rolHny sliip. When a mist or fog clears, we 
sometimes sav it rolls awaV. 

Thunder rolls or re-echoes round a valley. 
An orator often rolls sonorous phrases from 
his tongue. A madman’s eyes roll or revolve 
in their sockets. Long strips of paper, 
metal, or materials arg rolled up. as rolls are 
c.asilv stored. 

Tlie earliest lx)oks were foils of parchment, 
awA We word « sVAt 'V. Wts swase as, 

regards official lists. The Master of the Rolls 
(ii.) i.s an official who once kept the rolls of 
Chancery, but now is the head of the Record 
Office and a judge of the Court of Appe.al. 

It is sometimes nccessafy to strike otf the 
rolls, that is, to remove from the official list 
of solicitors, one who has committed an act 
which disqualifies him from practising as a 
solicitor. .A roll-call (n.) is an occasion on 
which names on a list are called over, as at a 
muster of troops or in a school, to find out if 
all who should be there are present. 

In architecture, a . 
roll-moulding (i:.). is 
a rounded strip of 
ornamentation. The 
roll-top desk ( « . ) , 
much >ised in olficcs. 
has a high back, and —. 
a llcxible cover of ^ . 
woo<len strips which 
moves in grooves Roller-— Rollert «re found 
()ver the top of the 
desk. 

There are many kinds of roller (rol' Ct, h.), 
as. for example, the garden-roller, the rollers 
of a mangle, or of a machine for tlattcning 
or crusluuy. TUe voUer or roller bandage (.nd 
used by surgeons is a long crepe or linen 
bandage rolled up ready for use. Ibc birds 
of the genus Cotacias -'me called rollers, 
iH'rliaps from the babit wliich Uie male bird 
lias of tiiniing over in the air. \ arious siwcies 
are found in KuroiK, -‘\fric.a, .■\si.a. -ind 
-Vustralia. 



What is c-illed rolled gold (n.) is thin sheet 
goki welded to a 






It. 


hk* four ft>t1rn turnmt cn 
hmlUhtAfintf- 


sheet of hra-ss by 
being jiasscd 
with it between 
heavy rollers. 
The roller-skate 
used on 
Uar<l wooden or 
asj)lv.ilt .stirf.iccs, 
has four K-llers 
iVivs inav often 


tuniini; on b.rll-le-arines, 

i-en em:.e.:e,! m roller-slu’ting ('••.1 in the 
stieef.. .A rollcr-towc! {<■ i >' a cylindric.d 
Ilf towelling, liung on a v. ixvlen roller. 


.Met.d i.- po-s-i-,! out into ieiT;, pl.ite'. or 
-1 If. a rolling-mill f-n.'- ky Iwing p:>s<ed 
giiirs of grieiMd or imr-r.th tolh-rs. 
n.-- I..-)!..'-, -Ais-.-irn rolling-pin fn.l rolls 
-‘-.n <ke.n*S; t'l; ]' i.strv on .i b-sto 1. Woven 
.in' p-i'.-'id ,u'.d imv. tl*‘sl liv a 


rolling-press (>:.), which is the same as a 
calcnflcr. 

The rolling-stock (ii.) of a railway is all the 
stock belonging to it which runs on the rails, 
that is, all locomotives, carriages, trucks, and 
vans. A rolling stone (n.) i.s a name given 
to a person who c.annot settle down in one 
place or to one occupation. 

O.F. rolcr, from L.L. rolitlarc, fforn L. 
roiula little wheel, dim. of rota wheel- (n.) 
0.1?. rofc, (towv L. vctwtws UWe ssUeel, l-T.-- a 
roll, dim. of L. rota wheel. SvN'. : v, Drive, 
impel, resound, rock, rotate. >i. Catalogue, 
cylinder, inventorv-, schedule 

rollick (rol' ik), v.t. To behave in a jovial, 
careless way : to revel ; to be mciry. u. 
A frolic. [V. rittolcr, s’cbattrc ; rigoladc, ebats.) 

Hampstead Heath on a Bank Holiday is a 
good opportunity’ to see people rollick. 
Rollicking (rol' ik ing, adj.) farces arc popular 
at many theatres. Rollicksome (rol' d^ sum, 
nrf/.) jicopictake life rollickingly (rol' ik ing Ii, 
adv.), and treat difficulties with rollickingness 
(rol' ik ing n6.s, u.), or rollicksomeness (rol' 
ik Slim nes, «.). 

Perhaps corruption ot frolic, influenced hy roll. 
Sys. : V. Frisk, frolic. Ant. ; e. Mope, sulk. 

roUing-mill (rol' ing mil). For this 
word, roiling-pin, etc., see under roll. 

roly-poly (ro' li po' li), «. A favourite 
pudding. 

A roly-poly is made of a sheet of pa.stc 
covered with jam which is rolled up and 
lioiled in a cloth. A specially chubby child 
is sometimes spoken of as a regular roly-poly. 

A colloquial jingling compound forU'cil on 
roll, from the shape into which the pudding 
is rolled. 

Roto. , w . A wwde. gipsy . . j 

This is the name given to themselves by 
the European gipsies. 

From liomany gipsy, perhaps from L. HJity.tiiii 
the Uom.ans of Byzantium and the Eastern 
empire. 

Romaic (ro ma' ik), n. The spoken 
language of modern Greece, tidj. Relating to 
or expressed in this language. (F. ronic’Otie.) 

Motlcm Greece has two dialect-s, the 
sjvjken and the written. The latter i.s an 
imitation of ancient Greek, but the former, 
Romaic, which i.s never taught but is cvery- 
w-herc spoken, is a far-aw.ay descendant of it, 
with many local variations, and cannot be 
understood by one who knows only the 
ancient language. The RomaiVta (ro m'a' ik a, 
i:.) is a nation.al dance of the modern Greeks. 

•Modern Cr. rbiitraibos. from llh.uine Rome. 

Roman (ri)' man), adj. Relating or 
Iw’loiiging to the city of Rome or its peojilc ; 
lielonging to th-c Roman Catholic Church ; 
ileiKjting niimlK.rs expre-sed in letters, not in 
figuri'.s ; (roman) denoting ordin.arv Upright 
printed char.acter.s. ti. A citizi.-n or "native of 
Rome; a subject of the ancient Roman st.atc 
or enipirt:. (F. rotr.atr,.) 

According to tnidiiion. the ar.cu nt Romans 
Tvere di-cend.ants of the great prince ,En-.-,as 


ROMANCE 


ROMANIC 


and his followers, .who settled in Italy after 
the Trojan War. When the Roman Empire 
(w.) was established by the Emperor Augustus 
in 27 B.C., Roman influence already extended 
over the greater part of the known world. 
Roman speech and Roman ideas of discipline 
and order were spread far and wide. 

The Romans were great builders, and nearly 
every country which they conquered still 
uses the splendid roads which they made. 
Roman architecture is noted for its massive 
strength and rich ornament. It is not an 
original style ; its chief characteristics 
being the adaptation of the Greek columns 
and the Etruscan arch and vault. 

Before the Protestant Reformation Rome 
was the seat of government of the whole 
Western Church. It is still the centre of 
Roman Catholicism (».), and the principal 
bishopric of the Roman Catholic {(idj.) 
Church. Roman Catholics {n.pl.) are found in 
all parts of the world worshipping Roman- 
Catholically (adv.), that is, according to the 
rites of the Church of Rome. These terms are 
used, though not by themselves, to distinguish 
them from other professed Catholics. 

The laws of several European countries, 
including France and Italy, are founded on 
Roman Law (n.). This is the code of civil 
law reduced to a system by the Emperor 
Justinian in the sixth century after Christ. 

We usually find Roman numerals {n.pl.) 
marking the chapters in our Bibles and 
numbering the Psalms in our prayer-books. 
Roman fever {«.) is a form of fever which is 
common in the marshy districts surrounding 
Rome. A Roman nose {n.) is an aquiline nose 
with a high bridge. 

romance (ro mans'), n. The spoken 
language of old France, developed from the 
Latin ; the group of modern languages 
derived from Latin ; a mediaeval tale of 
chivalry, usually in verse, originally one 
in old French ; a story telling of people 
and events unlike those of every-day life ; 
the class of fiction which consists of such 
stories ; ideas and actions suggestive of 
chivalry, adventure and mystery ; an affair 
of a strange or adventurous nature, a love- 
affair ; a fiction or falsehood ; a short and 
simple musical composition, adj. Relating , 
to the modem languages developed from the 
Latin, To yarn extravagantly ; to make 
false or highly exaggerated statements. (F. 
roman, langues romanes, romance, broderie; 
roman ; faire le Tartarin.faire tin roman.) 

When referring to language, the word is 
written Romance. Italian, Spanish, French, 
Rumanian, Provenyal, Catalan, and Por- 
tuguese are the principal Romance languages 
of to-day. Most of the romances of chivalry, 
written in the early Romance dialects, deal 
with the adventures of some great hero. 

A writer of these old romances is called 
a romancist (ro mans' ist, n.). The writer of 
a modem romance, such as many of Sir 
M'alter Scott’s novels and William iilorris’s 


stories, may be called a romancer (ro mans' 
er, it.), a name applied also to one who 
exaggerates when telling of his experiences. 
A person who has had no adventures or 
strange happenings in his life is romanceless 
(ro mans' les, adj.), a word used also of 
literature in which romances do not figure. 

M.E. and O.F. romanz, from assumed L.L. 
Rdmdnice from L. Romdnictis {Romanice in an 
idiom derived from Latin, as opposed to Latliie 
in Latin). Syn. : n. Fable, fantasy, figment 
myth. V. Fabricate 

Romanesque (ro man esk'), adj. Relating 
to a style of architecture in vogue in Roman- 
ized Europe, betrveen the classical and Gothic 
periods, n. This style of architecture. (F. 
roman.) 

The Romanesque architecture was tlie 
Roman style adapted to Christian purpose.?. 
It was a combination of the arched Roman 
style — especially as found in the basilicas or 
halls of justice, oblong buildings with aisles 
and apses — with the Byzantine and other 
Oriental styles, decorative elements being 
borrowed from the Northern races. Tran- 
septs were often added, thu.s making the plan 
of a hall into a cross. 

A peculiarity of the Romanesque style is 
the introduction of the grotesque in sculpbu'ed 
ornament. In Norman architecture, whiclns 
a branch of the Romanesque, the taste for the 
grotesque is seen in the gargoyles used as the 
finishing points of water spouts. 

From Roman and -esqtte. 



roman; roman.) . 

Jfany European languages, such ns Frcncii, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian arc sprung 
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from tlic Lalin tongue which was used by the 
ancient ‘Romans ; tliey arc th.ercfore called 
the Romance or Itomanic languages. 

From .anil -re. 

■Romanisli (rd' man ish), nif;. Belonging 
or relating to the Church of Rome. (F. 
romainsnnl.) 

Tliis uncommon word is used in a hostile 
sense hj' those unfavourable to the Roman 
Catholic Church. In the same way the Roman 
Catholic belief is called Romanism (ro' man 
izm. 11.), and a Roman Catholic a Romanist 
(rd' man ist, ti.). Romanism may also mean 
a distinguishing feature of Roman art or 
literature, p.nd a student of Roman law or 
Roman antiquities i.s sometimes called a 
Romanist. Rites or practices resembling 
those used in the Roman C.atholic church 
arc sometimes said to be Romanistic (ro man 
is' tik, ndj.). 

From Jfoiran .mcl -ii/i. 

Romanity (ro man' i ti), ii. The civiliza- 
tion or inflncncc of ancient Rome. (F. 
esprit roittaiit.) 

This is a word rarely used c.vcept in his- 
torical worlv'.s. To Romanize (ro' man iz, v.l. 
and I.) is to make anything or anybody 
Roman in cli.nractcr ; to bring within the 
Roman Bmpire ; to convert or to be con- 
verted to the beliefs and customs of the 
Homan Catholic Church. These processes arc 
Romanization (rd man I za' shun, ii.). 
Romano- is somet lines prefixed to other 
words. Romano-British (rd nia' no brit' ish, 
iiili.) fvitleiy IS jxittciy made in Britain after 
the p.vttcms used by the Romans. 

Romansch (rd niansli'). >'■ A language 
sjxiken chieily m the upper valley, of the 
Rhine, tulj. ()f or belonging to this Iringuage. 
(I', lan^ue romav.c : rotr.an.) 

Romanscli is the name given to .a language 
spikcn by many people in the canton of 
(irisons in Switzerland. The Romansch 
ton.gue belongs to the great Romance family 
of language, which sprang from I.aitin. and 
includes Unli.an .ami Sp.ani.sh. 

N.ativo tiame : alMi Hu’iutv.heh See rom.ancc. 
ronaantic (rd iivTin' tik), adj. Relating to 
or given to romance ; hot rel.ited to real 
life or fact ; ide.itistic ; iiiipractic.al ; fan- 
tastic. ; iniagmativi- ; .sentiincnl.al ; relative 
to the sch'vil of writers .and artists who 
pil fer womler. splendour, .and p.a.si-ion to 
tonna! I'l-rfci-tion ii. A nnter of the 
touiautir '.rhools ; i(UMli--tic t.all: or ideas. 
(F. fe'iaiu's-/!!.-'. f Jiir.l.T.sisle ; 

1 . 

Komantu; adva-ntun- .are tho-e m which 
fxti.eedinary and pl'.-.o-uitly iinej.p<'Cti''l 
thm'.’ . hapjv-n, A riun.intic p-'-r^on j, one 
wl.'i 'u h Iveulun-.. or one 

V, 7 '- .naiit v suget-g. s t !)■.■ idvahit r.’.ther 

tla- ni'iii of hu-ua-'S. ,\ rnui.iutie '^cheme 
o- '.a-m-rally {.Mita-tic and impr.-.ctica!. .\ 
n'.( • groMn rami .o-.-;! jj;.; mm.eihght h.as a 

11-:;'. ii-.t:; .-.pp-ar.snce. 



Romantic. — Sancho Panca comins to the aid of hi* 
matter, the romantic Don Quixote. 


One who indiilgc.s in day-dreams takes 
life romantically (rd man' tile lil Ii, adv.) ; 
he cntlows ordinary cveiyday events with 
romanticness (rd man' tik nes.'n.), which is a 
rare word meaning the quality of being 
romantic. 

Composers beg in to write romantic music 
early in the iiinetcentii century. It was a 
revolt ag.ainst the formal classical music of 
the eighteenth centiiiy, and is characterized 
by feeling and picturesqueness. Romanticism 
(ri> in.dn' ti siz'm, u.) m.ay mean a romantic 
idea, or a tendency towards a romantic 
outlook on life. In litcnitiirc it denotes the 
new spirit that .appeared in Kngland and 
Germany in the latter half of the eighteenth 
Centura-.- .-Vinong the Romanticists (rd m-an' 
ti sists, ii.pl.) were the young Goethe (1749- 
183^), Scott (1771-1832), Coleridge (1772- 
183.1). Byron (1788-1823), t’ictor Hugo 
(1802-83) and I-amartinc {1700-1869). These 
writers sought to c.xpress their thoughts 
not directly, but by clothing them with 
fancies, ami in doing "so consciously reverted 
to what they knew of mediaeval literara' 
forms and ways of thought. Writers of 
this school and their modem followers may 
be s.aid to romanticize (rd man' tiwlz, f.t.j, 
or to romanticize (r..'.) their subject. 

From I', reiramijiie. from O.F. rmnav.t (F. 
ri'ifiiii) a rom-anc'- nr tale. See rnmance. Sv.v. : 
a'll. h-Xtr.avag.ant, tanciful. f.ant.astic, avhimsic.'il. 
.\7.T. ; cdi. Ci.'L":cnl, literal, pto-aic. rcalLstic. 

Romany (rom' :v ni), 11. A gipsy ; gipsies 
collectively : the gipsv langiiage. (F. 
f'-.-enci-, behev.icii.) 

riui n.ainc I'clongs projzerlv only to the 
Btirop.Mn gipsies, that Is, to Iho-e'who left 
tiiiir honiL--; in the Bastem Empire and 
spie-ad over BurojKi and. Later, .America. 

Frotr. (hpiy fern, and pL. Hemaro 

.-.dj. Sf' U.-jin. 
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Rome (rom), n. The city or state of 
Rome : the Roman Empire ; the Roman 
Catholic Church. (F. Rome, I’ empire rotnain, 
r^glise catholiqtte romaine.) 

The greatness of Rome as a political 
power began with the conquest of Carthage 
in the second century b.c., and ended when 
the barbarians were hammering at her gates 
in the fifth century a.d. In one sense, Rome 
may be said to have conquered her con- 
querors, as the barbarian invaders forsook 
their heathen worship for Christianity. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
there was a Romeward (rom' ward, adj.) 
tendency in the Church of England, that is, 
many clergymen showed a tendency to revert 
to Rome. Cardinal Newman, himself a 
convert from the Church of England, drew 
many of his followers Romeward (adv.) or 
Romewards (rom' wardz, adv.). 

Those who dislike all ceremony in religious 
worship sometimes describe rites resembling 
those of the Church of Rome as Romish (rom' 
ish, adj.). The word Romic (rom' ik, adj.) 
is applied to a phonetic adaptation of roman 
letters, invented about fifty years ago by 
Dr. Henry Sweet. 

F. Rome, L. Roma. 

romp (romp), v.i. To play boisterously ; 
to leap about. 11. Rough play ; a boisterous 
girl. (F. s’ibatlre, batifolev, gambader ; 
gambade, balifolage, garfonnUre.) 

Children love a good romp in the nursery 
or the hay-field, and grown-up people 
sometimes like to romp with them. Rompish- 
ness (romp' ish nes, n.) and rompish (romp'ish, 
adj.) ways are unsuitable . in some places. 
We should not be rompy (romp' i, adj.) in 
school, and never behave rompishly 
(romp' ish li, adv.) when going to church. 
If, when describing a race, we say that the 
winner romped home, we are using a slang 
phrase meaning that he won very easily. 

Probably a variant of ramp [i]. Syn. : v. and 
n. Gambol, frisk, frolic. 

rondeau (ron' d 5 ), «. A poem of thirteen 
iambic lines of eight, or ten syllables, in three 
strophes, having only two rhymes and with 
the opening words repeated twice as a refrain. 
(F. rondeau.) 

This is a French form, but many English 
poets have used it, notably Swinburne, Sir 
Edmund.Gosse, and W. E. Henley. 

F., later form of rondel. 

rondel (ron' del), u. A form of rondeau. 
(F. rondel.) 

The rondel is a fourteen -line poem with 
two rhymes, and double repeated to the first 
two lines. 

O.F. dim. of rond round." See roundel. 

rondo (ron' do), n. A musical composition 
having a leading theme to which a return 
is made after the introduction of subordinate 
themes. (F. rondeau, rondo.) 

The rondo is usuall}’’ of a graceful, lively 
nature. It often concludes a work in a sonata 
form. 

It.al. .= round. 


rondure ' (ron' dur), Roundness ; a 
circle ; a circular or spherical outline. (F. 
rondeiir, cercle.) 

This uncommon word is chiefly used in 
poetry. Shakespeare in sonnet xxi writes : — 
With April's first-bom flowers, and all 
things rare 

That heaven’s air in this huge rondure 
hems. 

From F. rondeur, Syn. : Circularity, cur- 
vature, rotundity, sphericity. 

Rontgen rays (rent' gen raz), n.pl. A 
form of radiant energy discovered by Professor 
Wilhelm Konrad Rontgen in 1895, having 
the power of passing through substances 
which obstruct ordinary light. (F. rayons 
de Roentgen, rayons X.) 

Rontgen rays, also called X-rays, are 
produced by a special form of glass vacuum 
tube from which practically all the air has 
been e.xhausted. Inside the tube, near one 
end, is a small saucer-shaped disk of alu- 
minium, called the cathode, and near the 
centre is a flat platinum plate, the anode, 
set at an angle to the cathode. 

When the two plates are connected with a 
powerful induction-coil, by wires passing 
through the walls of the bulb, cathode rays 
shoot out from the cathode, strike the anode, 
and give rise to X-rays, which rebound 
through the side of the bulb. 

Rontgen rays affect a photographic plate, 
and screens coated with certain chemicals. 
The “ shadows " thrown by them of the 
bones and more solid parts of the body can 
be photographed or seen directly by the eye. - 



Rood-icreen. — The beautiful carved rood-icrcen of St. 
Mftir** Church, L»ncat!er, 


rood (rood), n. The cross on which Clirist 
was crucified ; a crucifix set above the screen 
separating the nave and the chancel ; a 
measure of land, usually onc-quartcr of an 
acre; a small area of land. (F. cmir, 
crucifix.) 


ROOF 


ROOM 


To-day wc usually speak of the Cross, but 
in olden days men used the Anglo-Saxon 
word roo<l when speaking of the symbol of 
the Cliristian faith. Between tlie chancel 
and tlte nave in many churches maj’ be seen 
a carved rood-screen («.) in wood or stone, 
and above it a rood-beam (n.) a great wooden 
beam bearing the rood or cross. In a few 
cases there is a gallery, a rood-loft {u.) over 
tlic roo<l -screen. 

A.-S. rod al;in to rod wand : cp. Dutch roede 



Roof.— ‘InlcHor roofs. 1. Early Gothic hiyh pitched 
roof. Z. Late Gothic liammer*&cam roof. ExCen'or 
roof*. 3. 'Hip roof. 4. Gable roof. 5. Peaiboufe. 

roof (rtx)!), ii. The cover of a house or 
building ; anything corresponding to this ; 
the top of a vehicle ; a canopy ; the palate. 
v.l. To cover with or as with a roof ; to 
shelter. (F. loit, inipi'riali, dais, palais: 
couirir d'ti)! toil, lozer, ahriter.) 

A roof of a building may ly; ol slate, tiles, 
thatch, corrugated iron, or other material. 
Many coverings, such tvs tops of furnaces, 
vatilts, mines, etc., arc called roofs. Covered 
vehicles ate often provided with ojHui- scats 
on the r<>of. This enables them to carry more 
p:v- engers. -The Pamirs, a lofty table-land in 
Centra! Asia, have been f.ancilully described 
as the Kof)f of the World. ' The rwf ol an 
lophuie or airship is the grc.itcst height 
!o rvlsich it can ri'^e under given conditions. 

We ; jy-ak. figuratively, of a horne!c*-s person 
.1'- Iving V. iti’.out a roof. 
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A roof-garden (n.) is a garden made on a 
flat roof of a building. It may only contain 
plants in boxes or pots, but in some cases 
IS planted with flower-bccis and trees. 

A.-S. Iirof ; cp. Dutch loe/ cabin, cofun-lKl, 
O. Norse lirCf boat-shed. Sa'.v. : ii. Canopy, 
ceiling, covering, shelter, top. e Arch cover, 
enclose, shelter. 

rook [i] (ruk), A bird of the crow family 
haedng glossy black plumage and a raucous 
voice ; a swindler ; a card-sharper, v.l. 
To swindle ; to charge (a person) an ex- 
orbitant price. (F. freux, cor)ieille, escroc, 
fourbe . irtcher, voter, raii(Ouiter, saigncr.) 

The rook, called by scientists Corviis 
fritgilegits, is often mistaken for the carrion 
crow, though it can easily be distinguished 
by the bare whitish-grey skin surrounding 
tfic b.asc of the bill. 

Whereas crows live separately or in jiairs, 
rooks go about in flocks, and build their nests 
close to each other in a rookery (ruk'fr i, «.), 
which is a word used for a group of trees 
containing their nests. 

The breeding-places of other sociable birds, 
such as penguins, and of seals, arc also called 
rookeries, and a thickly populated district 
in which very poor people live is also called 
by this name. 

A rooklet (ruk' lit, 

«.) or rookling (ruk' 
ling, n.) is a young 
rook. A wood in 
which there are a 
great number of 
rooks m.iy be called 
rooky (ruk' i, adj.), 

Shakespeare uses 
thi.s adjective in 
" .Macbeth " (iii. 2.). 

A.-S. brie, perhaps imitative o! c.av.- , cp. 
Dutch raeb, G. nic/i, O. Norse krOk-r. 

rook [2i (ruk), »i. A castle in the game of 
chass. (F. lour.) 

From O.I^ roc, ultimately from Pers. riddi. a 
word of doubtful meaning, 

room (room), n. Space that is or may be 
occupied : extent of space ; vacant or un- 
obstructed space ; accommodation ; oppor- 
ttinily ; scope ; an apartment or separate 
enclosed division of a building ; [pi.) lodgings, 
(F. place, espacc, eccastou, cliaiiibte, apparle- 
If. cut.) 

Children when fitting on new boots should 
be sure that they have room for growtli. 
We speak of making room for another on a 
se.at, and in a crowd one might ask his 
neighbour to give him a little more room. 

Ikjv on leaving school seeks a post where he 
h.-vs room to improve his position. When 
l.acts cannot be disputcil we may say there is 
no room for argument. A jxi'rson may be 
•iaid to be apiKiinted to an oifice or dutv in 
'he room, or place, of another. 

A building, divided into roo.ms. i.s roomed 
iroomd, adj.], but this word is reldoin used, 
c.xcept as jart of a compound word. A 
six-roomed lad;.] house is one havi.ng si,v 



Rook,— Rook* in a t>1ouched 
ficM* 




ROOST 


ROPE 


rooms. This is roomy (room' i, adv.), or 
quite spacious, for one or two people, but 
roominess (room' i nes, n.) depends on what 
is to occupy the space, and a family, especially 
if it^often entertains a roomful (room' ful, «.) 
of guests, could not live verj' roomily (room' 
i li, adv.) in it. 

A.-S. riiin ; cp. Dutch ruim, G. raitm room, 
O. Norse and Goth. riim. Syn. : Chamber, 
compartment, occasion, opening, opportunity. 

roost [i] (roost), n. A bird’s perch or 
sleeping-place ; a resting-place, y.i. To sit 
on a perch or bough to sleep ; “ figuratively, 
to lodge, v.t. To provide with a sleeping- 
place. (F. perchoir, jtichoir ; percher, jucher, 
brancher, alley se concher ; loger, coucher.) 

Many kinds of birds, when at roost, that is, 
sleeping on a perch, draw up one leg into 
their feathers. We say that a person is at 
roost when he is in bed. A rooster (roost' er, 
n.) is a domestic cock. 

A.-S. hrost \ cp. Dutch roest. 



Roo«t. — FIaminso« roosting on one leg. and using J 
their back as a pillow. 


roost [2] (roost), n. A strong tidal current 
causing violent eddies. 

In the Shetland and Orkney Islands there 
are many narrow channels through which 
the tides rush very fast, and at times form 
roosts, or whirlpools, which are very danger- 
ous to small boats. 

From O. Norse rost ; cp. Nonv. rost in same 
sense. Syn. ; Race. 

root [i] (root), n. The part of a plant or 
tree which attaches it to the ground, and by 
which it draws nourishment from the soil ; 
a young plant to be planted in new soil ; 
a plant with a large eatable root ; a part 
of anything which is fixed firmly into some- 
thing else ; a word or part of a word not 
derived from any other ; a number which 
multiplied by itself once or more times 
produces a certain other number ; a cause. 
v.i. To take root ; figuratively, to establish 
oneself, v.t. To cause to take root ; to 


establish firmly. (F. racine, tuhercule, radical; 
s’enraciner; planter, dSraciner.) 

The main root of a plant generally throws 
off other roots in all directions. The root of 
a tooth is the part firrhly fixed in the jaw ; 
the root of a trouble is the cause of it. 

When a plant is jjut into the earth, it is 
said to take root or to strike root as soon as 
its roots have begun to grow and feed it again, 
A man takes root in the sense of becoming 
settled in and attached to a place. 

A gardener has to root out, or root up, that 
is, get rid of, or uproot, rveeds. A -plant 
is root-bound {adj.) if for want of room its 
roots cannot expand and grow outwards, 
properly. A root-crop {11.) is a crop of carrots, 
beets, turnips, or other plants which have 
edible roots. Turnips are cut into slices for 
cattle food with a machine called a root- 
cutter (n.). 

A root-leaf (w.) is a leaf growing from an 
underground part of a stem. Some plants, 
such as the St. John’s wort, have a root- 
stock [11.), or underground stem which runs 
along the ground and sends up flowering 
stems at inteiwals. The rootage (root' aj, n.) 
of a plant is its hold in the soil. The broom- 
rape and toothwort are examples of the 
root-parasite (ii.), or plant that takes nourish- 
ment from the roots of others. 

A person is rootedly (root' 6 d li, a^.) 
opposed to a thing if firmly opposed to it. The 
rootedness (root' ed nes, n.) of our affeaions 
is their fixed and enduring nature. Some 
kinds of plants do well in a rootery (root er 1, 
n.), that is, a pile of roots, logs, and earth. 

A plant could not grow if it were rootless 
Troot' les, «dy.),-that is, without roots. A 
rootlet (root' let, n.) is a small root. Sloping 
banks under large trees may often be Ucs- 
cribed as rooty (root' i, adj.). or full of 

exposed roots. , 

A.-S. and O. Norse rot, akin to L. radix an 
E. wort. Syn. : «. Base, origin, source. Ant. : 
71. Crown, summit, top. 


root [2] (root), v.i. To dig or bim ui 
with the beak or snout, v.i. To hunt for food 
in this manner ; to hunt about. [F.fomlicr, 
se mettre A la recherche.) 

Truffles, which are a great delicacy, are 
found by allowing pigs to root 
and beech trees where these edible lung 
grow deep doivn in the soil. Sometimes < 
ring is put in a pig's nose to P/cvcnt him 
becoming a rooter (root 6 r, n.). An ' 

said to rootle (root' 1 , v.t.) '' 

hunting among them, and to rootle (u.i.)"nen 
rummaging in search of something. 

A.-S. wrotan from wrot snout. See rout [ 2 j. 
rope (rop), n. A stout cord made ^ 
twisting or braiding strands of flax, hemp, 
cotton, or wore together; cordage over, a 
inch in circumference ; a halter for hanging 
t person ; - a stringy substance found in 
dread, beer, syrup, etc. v.t. To tic or secure 
■vith a rope ; to enclose with a rope ; to 
latch (cattle, horses, etc.) with a rope. 
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r.i. 'J’o form into stringj* threads ; to fasten 
oneself to a rope. (F. cordc, cordage, filameul ; 
Her, altachcr, capturer ate lasso ; s'efftlcr, 
s'atlachcr.) 

Ordinary’ hemp ropes are made up of three 
strands A party of mountaineers rope them- 
selves to;:,'et!icr when crossing dangerous 
places, so that if one slips the others may- 
hold him. ■ , , - , ■ 

A rope of sand («.) \ 

is' a Ixmd on which no * 

reliance can be placed, 
such a_s is the promise 
of a very untrust- 
worthy person. To 
give a jKTson plenty - 

of rope is to n.llow him • 

freedom of action. To 
give a person rope 
e|mu^gdi^ to hanf^_ him- 

said to know the ropes P 
if he knows just wliai r 
to do in certain *■ „ 
circum.stances. ,«"h*r‘b;"a 

A rope-dancer manuf.ciure of rooc. 

• or rope-walker (n.) is 

one who give.s exhibitions of rope-dancing 
{» ), that is, dancing or walking on a tiglit- 
rope. A rope-ladder (n.) consists of two 
ropes connected by wooflcn rungs. 

■file rope-trick (ii.) is a famous illusion 
jv-rforincd bv Indian jugglers ; a rope is 

• throwai in tfie air, and appears to become 
rigid while a lioy climbs up it ami disappears. 

I'logging with a rope's-end (n.), th.at is. 
a short piece of rope, wa.s once a common 
form of punishment ahoarrl ship. Hopes 
are made in a long gallery or open space 
called a rope-walk (i:.), or ropery (rdp' or i. 
n.). by twisting together strands of rope-yarn 
(i! ). which is hemp, cotton, or tl.ax fibres spun 
into y.irn. 

r'ope-v.’ay (>:.) is a strong steel cable, su{>- 
jwjrtfd on jyjte.s or towers, having susfiended 
skeps running on it. It is used to transjxirt 
materials from one building to another. 

A solution of rublier is ropy (rup' i, adj.) 
in tile stnw that it can Ik; rirawn out into 
thre.ids. Liipm!' develop ropiness (rOp' i 
IV s. );.j. tin- iniaiity of lying ropy, when they 
thicken and l''-cnnie vi-cous. 

.\ b, rif - <]>. Hiiicli rit p, G trif, O. Xor-e 
.iii-i .Vurw. >VN I! Con!, scfinrg'', twist, 

y.-.ni ;• Ihr.-i, f I’tfn, span 

Rotiupfort {rok lOrj. n. .\ I'nmch kind 
o! cl!'- ' '• made froni goat's and sh«.,.p's 

linU,. U-'. cs::i-/.t;.) 

Ti-e ch' t wiiich ic-emb!-s gorgonrola. 
i-. n.amd alnr a town in touthern l'ranc<‘. 
I; Is .■.!:• c.us,! to rip, ;; in natnr.i! mour.t.tin 

c. .■.dj.lCi nt to thi; town. 

roqiielaurp (rob'e I’r). r;. .\ man’s cloak 

j' . ' l.iT'.g to tie knc's, .1'. I iir. '.I 


Rope. — Three ttrandt or tvriats of rope hetox 
bound torethcr hr a epcciat machine used In the 
manufacture of rope. The procect It technically 
known at tarlnc. 


Men’s dre.ss was formerly- much more 
picturesque than it is to-day. During the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century- 

rnany men wrapped themselves in a roque- 
laurc, so called from its originator, the French 
Due de Roquclaurc. 

roquot frd' ka). r.l. To make one’s ball 

strike (an opponent’s ball) in the game of 

_ . croquet. V.}. To make 

tliis stroke, n. The act 
of roqueting. 

^ Coined from croquet 

%' rorqual (rdr' 

• kwal), II. A whale of 

s. the genus Datacn- 

^ optcra, common in the 
Atlantic Ocean. (F 

tinguished by having 
tii\ on the back, very 

short flippers, and a 
Pv'-fSc \ 5 peculiar folding of the 

' '1 skin of the throat 

They arc not much 

■ .win. of repo bole. as they supply 

ia) machine u»ed In the little blllbbcr Of 

he procM. !i techniciiiy whalehonc. The blue 

*”"*■ rorqual is sometimes 

eiglity feet long, but tlie majority- of the 
genus arc smaller, being from thirty to fifty- 
feet. The rorqual is also called the fin-back. 

1'.. from Xonv, roctrhvnl, from rated red heal 
whale 

rosace fro' /As), ii. A rose-shaped orna- 
ment or design ; aVoso-window. (F. rosace.) 

.\ great circular window, filled with 

tracery, such as the one in the west front 
of York Minster, is c;ille<l a rosace or rose- 
window. 

F., from rose a ro e. 

rosaceous (ro /.a' shhs), ad). Hclating to 
the n.atiiral order Rosaccac, of which the rose 
IS the type ; resembling a rose. (F. rosau’.) 

The natuni! order Hosace.ae includes Ixisidc 
tile roses many of our best fruits, as the apple, 
pear, ijuincc. strawiierry. ami rasplxirry-. 

The rose has always been a typically 
Fnglish flower, and rosaceous designs arc 
common in Fn-glisli architecture and decora- 
tion. Any- pkmt of tlie rose f.'imily is a 
rosacean (rb za' shin. «.). .'X gardener who 

sp'.'ci.alizes in the growing of roses, e.spiiciallv 
one who grows them as a hobby, inav b'c 
called a rosarian (rO zAr' i an, it.), and the 
same name is given to a memlx-r of the 
religiou.s order, the Fr.stemity of the Kos.ary, 
A g.ardcn given over to the cultivation of 
ro.=es is soruetinies called .a rosarium (ro 
zar' i um, i:.). 

I'mm rote :t] and ■ateeiut. 

rosalin (rb z.l' li a), it. The repetition 
of a nielo'ly, rising a tone at e.ich repetition 
and keeping tile sanw intervals. 

This IS named after .an Itali.an song, 
" Hr/'-.di.a .Mi.a Cara " (RoKilia My Dear;, 
which Ix-gins with such a sequence. 



ROSARY 


ROSE 


rosary (ro' za ri), n. A form of prayer 
used in the Roman Church ; the string or 
chain of beads used in saying prayers ; a 
rose garden ; a rose-bed. (F. rosaire, 
chapelet, roseraie, massif de rosiers.) 

A rosary is usually made up of fifty small 
beads divided into five sets of ten called 
decades by, single 
larger beads. A few 
other beads and a 
little crucifix are 
usually attached as 
well. The small 
beads represent 
prayers for the in- 
tercession of the 
Virgin Mary, and 
the larger ones the 
Lord's Prayer and 
the doxology " Glory 
be to the Father.” 

While these prayers 
are being repeated 
the mind is occupied 
with thinking upon 
different truths of the 
Christian religion. : . 

L. rosaritim a rose ' . 
garden, later applied , 
to a garland of roses RotaiT.-~A ’Voiary used 
or a chaplet. ; in saying. prayers. 

Roscian (rosh' i an), adj. Relating to 
or worthy of Roscius, the Roman actor. 
(F. 7 'oscien.) ... 

Some sixty years before the birth of 
Christ there died in Rome one of the greatest 
comic actors the world has ever seen. His 
narne was Roscius, and, so. famous did he 
become that since his time 'comic actors of 
distinction have sometimes'’ bee.n called by 
his , name, and .their , art is . spoken of as 
Rosciah. Roscius enjoyed the companion- 
ship of many Roman nobles, but the man 
whose friendship filled him with the deepest 
pride was Cicero, the great orator, who, 
upon a memorable occasion, defended the 
actor when he was sued for a large sum 
of money. . 

rose [i] (roz), it. Any plant of the genus 
Rosa ; the flower of these plants ; one of 
certain other flowering plants that resembles 
a rose ; a pink or crimson colour ; an 
ornament or decoration shaped like a rose ; 
a sprinkling nozzle for a watering-can ; 
an inflammatory skin disease, adj. Pink ; 
rosy ; rose-coloured, v.t. To make rosy. 
(F. i'ose, rosace, pomme d'arrosoir, roseole; 
rose, vermeil; rotigir, teindre en rose.) 

The rose, distinguished for its thorny 
stems and sweet-smelling flowers, has been 
cultivated and admired for thousands of 
years. Several centuries before the birth 
of Christ, Isaiah wrote : " The desert shall 
rejoice, and blossom as the rose " (Isaiah 
xxx\’, i). Wild rose bushes and wild rose 
trees are found in most parts of the world. 




and these have been cultivated and crossed 
with each other to produce the hundreds of 
kinds of garden roses. 

Because of the beauty of the rose and 
its sweet perfume, it has become a symbol 
for beautiful and pleasant things. An 
admired woman may be described as a 
rose of her sex. A pleasant way of life 
is said to be a bed of roses or a path strewn 
with roses. If we want to say that even a 
happy life must have its cares and anxieties; 
we may use the expression that there is no 
rose without its thorns. 

The Wars of the Roses, fought between 
the houses of Lancaster and York during 
the years 1455-85, were so named because 
the Lancastrians chose a red,- and the 
Yorkists a white rose as their emblems. 


An old legend tells the story of how Cupid 
one day gave to Harpocrates, the god of 
silence, a rose as a bribe not to reveal a 
fault of the goddess Venus. The rose thus 
became an emblem of sUence and secrecy. 
Roses were placed over confessionals and 
sculpture in the shape of roses decorates 
the ceiling of many old banqueting halls. 
This decoration was used to remind guests 
that the rose was the emblem of secrec}' 
and that conversations that took place 
under the rose, that is, privately, nius 
not be repeated. . ,, 

Among the plants not belonging to me 
rose family that have been given the name 
rose on account of the shape or colour 
their flowers is the rose-acacia («.), or locusc- 
tree, with pink flowers, called Rohw 
hispida by botanists. . . , . , 

The rose-apple (n.) or Eugenia is a tropirai. 
tree related to the myrtle,' grown lo*’ 
fiorvers and luscious fruit. , The rose-D y 
(«.), also called the oleander, is an ever- 
green flowering shrub, often grown m g 
houses. The large willow-herb, the rho 
dendron, and the ' azalea are soraetimcb 
also called by this name. There are ’ ‘ - 
species of rose-campion (n.), a hardy 8 , 

plant with pink, crimson, or rcddish-p rp 

By rose-mallow («.) may be 
the hollyhock, or a species of the hibi 
an ornamental flowering shrub. T . 
of Jericho («.), a native of North Afnw 
and Asia, is called the resurrection plane 

from its habit of withering m dnong/'t n 
reviving when rain falls. Ihe v 11 • 

■ «r,mnlimes called the rose of May 




^ i'he name rose of Sharon {«.) .8^' jJ' 

to the Syrian mallow 

a beautiful shrub with_ bnllmnt flowed, 
to one kind of St. John s wort, n 
unknown flower, mentioned ' m bong 
Solomon (ii, 1). • , . 

Roses and other cut flowers 
displayed in a rose-bowl (».), ' V 

ornamental bowl of glass, china, or ’.[.r 

A rosebud (n.) is the unopened flower 
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of a r05C, In a fijnirativc sense, we some- 
times speak of a yotin" girl as a rosebud. 
A rosebud {adj.) xnoutli is small anti red. 
Rosclct (roz' let, )!.) is a rarely used word 
meaning a little rose flower. The rose- 
chafer (>!.), or rose-beetle (i:.). is a hand- 
some insect with golden-green wings, and 
a coppery under-side. It is common in 
Hngland and .attacks particularly roses 
and strawberry flowers. In .America a 
similar beetle is called a rose-bug {«.). 

.A rose-checked (adj.) person lias very 
rosy checks, and a rose-cheeked apple a 
tempting red skin. By rose-colour (n.) is 
meant a deep pink. " Prospects arc saitl 
to be rose-coloured (adj.) or rose-hued (adj.) 
when tb.ey seem veiy- encouraging. A verv 
hopeful person is said to view things through 
rose-coloured spectacles. 

A diamond is rose-cut (adj.) if the bottom 
is ground flat and the upper siirf.ace rounded 
off into a large number of triangular facets. 
.A diamond cut in this way is called ,a rose 
diamond (u.). .A rose-drop (ii.) is a kind of 
sweetmeat or lozenge flavoured with a sweet 
essence of lose.". 

.A machine called a rose-engine (n.) is 
nied to decorate the liacks of watche.s 
with a network of curved lines crossing one 
another. NVtld roses are subject to the 
rose-gall («.), a large hairy swelling on the 
stems caused by the attack' of a small insect. 
.A rose-leaf (»:.) is cither a leaf of a rose pl.ant 
or jv.'tal of a rose flower. 



ot S^»Ton.— ‘n>e Strian in»\low, • «Snib 
known mf the ro«c of ShAron. 


The pigment called rose-pink (;i.) is 
j'.iwdi rc'i chalk coloiireil with hrazil-woo'l 
<!vc. Tile <dd Mnghsh gold coin, the rose- 
noble {e.l was lirst struck in the time of 
kdw.ird IV, and was worth six shillings .and 
fightj'- nee. It had the figure of .a ro-e 
• t.imj'-' 1 t,:i It, .\ ro-e-red variety of 
fiii.ir*.- IS e.dlrl rose-qu.artz {»:.). Rose- 
r.aih {>•■.) IS anotlwr name for ro-eo’.a or 
(■.-rni.m un-.i-l-s 

.\ - j -• '.'iv., of .stonr-crop (S'.iiiti: rhc'di'da) is 
f.d.k 1 lO'.e-rcot on account of its swea'l- 
‘.I'.i'lht!',; Rose-water (n.) is w.ater 

sa.aii.l with »^sr!;c!' of ro.- -•l-.sve^. In ,a 
!..-i!!-at;'. e ro-v-w atcr irasans \era' 

t:>-,itm..nt . and rose-w.ater {jaA.l 
naung-rs .‘.re s‘.;;:h as o.\.ag'-er.itv.l 


In many Gothic churches we can see a 
rose-window (n.) or rosace. Tliis is a 
circular window fitted with stonework 
tracoiy, the miillions of which often radiate 
like the spokes of a wdiecl. 



Rose-window, — The macnificent roic-window of 
La Sainte Chaoelle, Parii. 


The hard, close-grained, red wood called 
rosewood (u.) is obtained from several 
different kinds of tropical trees growing 
in Brazil, Jamaica, .Austndia, and Burma. 
Some of these trees yield the rosewood oil 
(it.) used by clicinists, 

I-'., from I.. rosa rose. Gr. rhoden, adj, from 
rhodoit, for u-rodan. .Armenian tiard. 

roso [ 2 ] (roz). Tliis is the past tense of 
rise. See rise. 

roseate (rO' zO at), adj. Rose-coloured : 
rosy ; hopeful. (F. rose, coleur dc rose.) 

The sky shows rosc.atc hues at dawn 
and sunset. A wise jK-rson tak.es a roseate 
view of life. Tlic sun rests roseately (ro' 
ze at li, nrfi'.) on grey old buildings. In 
poetry, we may meet an old-fashioned word 
roscal (rO' ze fd, adj.), which means roseate. 

From I-. adj. from rosa rose, and -ate. 

SvN. : Ojitimistic, pink, red. sanguine. .Ant. : 
F'e.arliil, hopeless, pcssimi.stic. 

rosebud (rOz' bud). For this word, 
rose-leaf, etc., see under rose [i], 

rosemary (roz' mr'i ri), .A fragrant 
evergreen shrub of the mint famil}’. (F. 

toman It.) 

This stiff shrub with it.s pale blue flowers 
and narrow leaves grows wild in the south 
of Buropc, and is also found in wcstcni 
.As’.a. It has a very strong tyJour anti the 
Miui'ith, shining leaves yieltl a rcfrc.ihing 
pc-rfuine and an oil which is a substitute 
for c.amphor. It is sometimes usetl as a 
jv)t herb and once was prized as a stimulant. 
Uo cmar;,- is an ancient emblem of faithful- 
i;e>-;. It is known to scientists as ixosmarir.us 
cyiona’.is. 

M.Fl. r.">rher rour.ajw. and izteMrir--, 

I., i.’t tinrlreo. ht'-raliy -.'.s-tlrw ; v.‘’.r:.''nl 
f'tmi oceisr 1 m5;1i in Ti-.i!, and I.. l.atigiMg.r’. 
"Uic riod-rn v.-o;d wns j.rt'brib’y cr:oheou.,!y 
.'dt* :*o 1 to sug.jot te:; cj M.t*y. 
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roseola • (ro ze' 6 la), ii. ‘ ' A' rose-coloured 
rash, especiallj'^ measles/ (F.'yoseolelrotigeolB:) 

When a doctor speaks of roseola' -to-iday 
he usually means German measles, other 
rose-coloured rashes, such as'cthose' that 
occur in ordinary measles and. scarlatina 
being distinguished by 'a qualifying adjective'.* 
. Modern L dim. from rosetis rose, from.-its 
colour. 

rosery (roz' er i), it. A plantation of 
rose bushes ; a nursery where roses are 
grown. (F. roseraie.) 

In many large gardens a part is given 
up entirely to roses of many kinds, and is 
called the rosery. It is often enclosed by 
pergolas, on which rambler roses climb. 
From rose and -ry, suffix of place. 

Rosetta stone (ro zet' a_ ston), n. A 
tablet of black basalt found' in 1799 near 
Rosetta in the Nile delta, by M. Boussard, 
a French engineer, and having on it two 
inscriptions in Egyptian characters and 
one in Greek. ‘ 

The discovery of the Rosetta stone was 
of immense value, as the inscription, which 
gives a decree of Ptolemy Epiphands (205 
to 181 B.C.), is repeated in hieroglyphics, 
the writing of Egyptian priests, in the 
demotic script, used by the Egyptian 
people, and m Greek. The last provided 
the key to the two Egyptian writings, 
which previously had been unreadable. 

The hard, reddish wood called rosetta 
wood («.) comes from the East Indies. Its 
handsome grain 
makes it valuable 
for cabinet work. 

rosette (ro zet'), 
n. A bunch of 
ribbons or other 
materials arranged 
in the form of a rose ; 
in architecture, a 
rosace. (F. rosette, 
rosace.) 

The stewards at a 
meeting may wear 
rosettes to distin- 
guish them from the 
guests or audience. 

F = a little rose, 
rosewood (roz' wud). 
see under rose [i]. 

Rosicrucian (ro zi 





Roiette. — A ch«nipion 
heifer at an asricuUural 
•how adorned with a 
prize«wiciaer*s rofcttc. 


For this word 


kroo' shan), «. 
A member of a secret society supposed to 
have been founded by Christian Rosenkreutz 
about 1460. adj. Relating to Rosenkreutz 
or the Rosicnicians. (F. Rose-Croix ; des 
Rose-Croix.) 

Much mystery surrounds the origin of the 
Rosicrucians, who u'ere first heard ol in 
the seventeenth century as the Brethren of 
the Rosy Cross. Whether there was such 
a person as Rosenkreutz, the legendary' 
founder, is doubtful. If certain works 
which appeared anonymously' during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are 


to be trusted, Rosicrucianism (ro zi krdo' 
.sban izm, that is, the doctrine of the 
_ Rosicrucians, 'was a mixture of religion 
and magic, and had as its aim the healing 
of the sick, and the relief of poverty uith 
wealth gained by changing base metals 
■"into gold. • ■ 

From L. rosa criicis rose of the cross, a 
translation of the alleged founder's name. 

rosily (roz' i li). For this word see 
under rosy. 

rosin (roz' in), .n. Resin, especially 
this substance in its hard state, left as a 
residue after the oil has been distilled from 
crude turpentine, v.t. To rub (the strings 
of a violin or a violin bow, etc.) with rosin. 
(F. risiiie, colophane ; frotter de colophane) 
Rosin is used in soldering as a flux, and 
■ in the manufacture of soaps and r'amishes. 
The strings of a violin-bow must be rosined 
or the bow will fail to produce notes when 
drawn across the strings. 

Many woods, such as pine, are of a rosiny 
(roz' in i, ad/.) nature, and such woods 
bum brilliantly and give off a very pleasant 
smell. 

Corruption of resin. Norman F. rosine. 
rosiness (roz' i nes). For this word see 
under rosy. 

rosolio (ro z6' li 6), 11. A .sweet drink 
made from raisins, alcohol, and sugar in 
the countries round the Mediterranean ; 
a Maltese red wine, (F. rossoUs.) 

Ital., from L. rds solis sun dew, the plant 
sundew having been used to flavour it. 

roster (ros' t6r), n. A plan showing 
the order in which officers, companies, ami 
regiments axe to take turns of duty. (!'• 
tableau, regisfre militaire, cadre.) 

The roster of a battalion, kept b\; the 
adjutant, gives the names of commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers in order ol 
seniority. At the War Office, a roster is 
kept of regiments which have to take turns 
of service in India and elsewhere outside 
Britain. 

From Dutch rooster a gridiron for roasting, 'u 
allusion to the parallel lines. Svx. : List, panel, 
plan, rota, table. 

rostrum (ros' triim), n. A beak of an 
ancient war galley' ; a platform or pulpi 
used for public speaking ; a beak-like snou 
or similar organ, pi. rostra (ros' tra). (f- 
dperon, tribune, chaire, bee, groin, vitiscau.) 

The prow of an ancient war galley was 
shaped like a beak, the better to ram tne 
enemy’s ships. In Rome, the pulpits lu 
the forum from which orators addressed 



R5*trom. — ^The cxrred rottnim of « Rom»n f»llc)' 
dJicoTCred at Genoa. Italy. 
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tlie populace, were ornamented with the 
rostmor ship-prows taken from the Antiates, 
Italians of the Volscian tribe conquered by 
ll:c Romans in the fourth century n.c. 

Any raised platform or sta^c is now called 
:i rostrum. In architecture a column, 
pillar, or .statue decorated with the representa- 
tion of a ship’s prow is said to be rostral 
(ros' tnil, arlj.). 

In Ixitany or zoology, an organ or process 
formed like a beak m,ay be called rostrate 
(ros' trat, adj.), rostrated (ros' trat ed, 
adj.), rostroid (ros' troid adj.), or rostriform 
(ros' tri form, adj.). 

'I'he .animal, bird, fish, or plant that be.ars 
such an organ is rostriferous (ros trif' er lis, 
adj.) or beal:-bcaring. Insects such as 
lU'as with tiny beak-like snouts arc s.aid 
to have a rostrulum (ros' tni lum, «.). 

1.. ~ bc.ak. InU. snout. 

rosy (rOz' i). adj. Rose-coloured ; 
having a he.althy appearance ; blushing ; 
jiromising ; nourishing. (F. rosi', i-crmcU, 
cjidc’.ir dc los^, florissar.t, rotiqiisanl.) 

To have ros\’ cheeks is .a sign of health. 
A person whoso future appears very promi.s- 
ing may be said to have rosy prospects. .\ 
rosy complexion and a promising outlook 
both have the quality of rosincss (roz' i nes, 
!i.'. It is said to bo a sign of good weather 
when the .sun seLs rosily (roz' i li. adi\}, 
that is, with a retldi.sli hue. 

From rcor and -_v. SvN. . linght. f.avonrablc. 
gt.ad'oine, hopoful, rctUhsli. .tsr : Dull, drcaiy, 
liopvk-'S, untavournhle, unpronu-ing 

rot (rot), t'.i. To decay ; to putrefy, 
f./. To cause to decay, a. Dec.ay, putre- 
faction ; a dise.a.se tliat alfect.s sheep. (F. 
f\>urrir, .'r giUcr : ya/rr. carter, carroinprc : 
c.arttpHoa. pottrnUtre . clavclo:.) 

.■\nimals and \ egetable substances undergo 
chemical changes, due to the actum of 
bacteria, wben life ceases. Tins process 
is c.a!Ii (I rotting. I.iving aninial.s and pl.ints 
iii.iy also suiier from rot of the tissues 
tliroiigh dise.as..' or injury. Sheep are liable 
to fiHit-rol, and to a liver di.scase. caused 
by a parasite, and known as " the rot." 
"1 lie inside of a ver^’ old tree is often hollowed 
out by dry rot. 

.\.-S. r, .'(,11! (p.p. , cp. Dutch to'.'.cn, O 

N".e* ‘ rcM. k'.v rotten. v.liicU i-, of Fc.and. 

I rig.!'.. Fvx. ; r. Corrupt, di com;>ose. pcreJi. 

r. Corruption. 

rotn P'"'' t.\). !!. .\ list of names, c.speci- 

.diy ou'- slio'.Miig the order in which duties 
to lx- jxTl'ormerl ; the supreme law court 
o‘. the Uorn.an C.itlioln: (,'hiirch. (!'. rc!c.) 

Ti’.e nair.es of the snrgesins ami physicians 
• ri th.e {,( I.irge lu'-pit.'.!' are pliccd 

mi .1 rot.', ar.d eacli viMt.s the h-ispita! at 
.1 '.'ivori iiim- or time-; e.ich '.ms-I: pi sec llie 
piti'-rit'i .-.Uottc I to liim. 

'!h- i Ko:.! i> the lughest of 

t: th.:%'- ■'■!pd i-.'-urts. and h.e.irs ajipe.ils 

la t--th r.ai( -..iitwal .-i;;.! te-cuhir c.v--.-s. 


ROTARY 



Rolary.— Makinc hole* in buUon« by meani of a 
rotary pierciny machine. 


rotary (rd' ta ri), ad;. Tuniing on its 
axis : acting in tunt. it. A rn.acliine m which 
the main moving part revolves. (1'. loiiritaiil, 
rolatif, rolalottc ; tnacktnc rotative. ) 

The justices of the peace on a bench arc 
rotary as they take turns to sit to hear 
cases' The earth has a rotary, or spinning, 
movement round ,an imaginarj- lino through 
its centre. Mighty forces cause it to rotate 
(ro tat, f.i.). that is, turn, on this once in 
every twenty-four hours. The pistons of a 
locomotive rotate (I'.f.) the tlrivmg-wlieels, 
or make them turn. flower is rotate (rd' 
t.it, adj.) if its petals sprc.ad out like a wlicel. 

turn-table is rotatable (rd tat' abl, adj.), 
or capable of being turned round. 

An act of turning, functioning in turn, or 
reciirriii'g. is rotation (rd ta' shun, ii.j. Rvety 
revolution of a wheel is a rotation. A wise 
farmer adopts the sy.steni known as rotation 
of crops, planting the same land in successive 
ye.ars with crops of ditfcrent kinds, in a 
definite order. 

Some pumps and blowers have rotative 
(rd' ta tiv, adj.) or rotatory (rd' ta to ri, adj.), 
that is to f.ay. revolving, parts to drive 
the liquid or air through ilicm. Sucli .a jiart 
IS .a rotator (rd ta' tdr, >:.). The muscles which 
en.able ti.s to turn our hand,s over, and our feet 
from M<le to .side, .are akso calkxl rotators. 
Mcml.x:'rs of a committee or Iw.trd of directors 
are s.aid to kx; rotational (rd ta' shun a!, adj.) 
if they act in rotation. 

Tile ni<‘m(>er-i of Rotary Club'^, vliicli 
discuss civic iluties are Rotarians (rd t.'tr' i 
.inr. rt.p!.). 

Fro:;; 1,1,. r. t.'inui, Iroui I,, teta ’.vhi el. Fv.';. ; 
a-.;. Citcul.ar, tcvolvin'g. lutraug. 



ROTE 


ROTUND 


rote (rot), n. A repetition of words without 
consideration of their meaning. (F. caittr, 
routine.) 

This word is now used only in the expression 
" to learn by rote,” which means to commit 
a passage or poem to memory simply by 
frequent repetition of the words. 

M.E. perhaps from O.F. rote (F. route) road, 
path, beaten track. 

rotifer (ro' ti fer), n. One of a group of 
small water creatures which bear swimming 
organs with the appearance of rapidly moving 
wheels. (F. rotateur, rotifire.) 

These little creatures which compose the 
class Rotifera, are also called wheel animal- 
cules. A ring of waving hairs sucks food 
into the mouth. They are common in all 
waters, but can only be seen with the micro- 
scope. An added interest is given them by 
their wonderful powers of standing '‘extreme 
heat and cold. Sir Ernest Shackletbn’s party 
found many of them in the frozen ice of the 
Antarctic. Such animalcules or their charac- 
teristics are said to be rotiferous (rp tif' er 
lis, adj.), or rotiferal (ro tif' er al, adj.). A 
rotiform (ro' ti form, adj.) flower is one whose 
petals spread out like a ^yheel. ' 

From L. rota wheel and suffi.x -fer bearing. 



Rotor-ihip. — rotor-ship, which is propelled by the 
wind acting on the tall rotating cylinders. It is the 
invention of Heir Anton Fletlner* 


rotor-ship (ro' tor ship), n. A sailing 
vessel having large, upright, cylinders, 
turned mechanically, in place of sails. 

The rotor-ship is the invention of Herr 
Anton Flettner. He makes use of the fact 
that the pressure of a cross-wind on a re- 
volving cylinder is greater on the side turning 
towards the wind, than on the side turning 
away from, that is, with, the wind ; so that 
the cylinder tends to move across the wind 
in the direction where the pressure is lower. 

In a ship used for experimenting, Herr 
Flettner replaced the masts and sails by trvo 


upright cylinders, nine feet across and about 
fifty feet long, made to revolve round vertical 
pivots by electric motors of small power. 

In this ship the speed is controlled by 
slowing the cylinders, and the direction of the 
ship’s course reversed by reversing the 
cylinders. Assuming the ship to be pointing 
due east, the wind to be blowing from the 
, south, and the cylinders to be turning anti- 
clockwise, the pressure will be greater on 
their west side than their east side, and the 
ship will move eastwards. 

- The advantages claimed for the invention 
are that a much smaller area of " sail ” is 
needed, much weight is saved, stability is 
increased, and handling becomes much 
simpler. 

• From rotor (short for L, rotator agent n.- from 
rotdtus, p.p. of rotare to whirl round) and E. ship. 

rotten (rot' en), adj. Decayed ; decom- 
posed'; • tainted ; corrupt ; offensive. (F. 
dilahri, pourri, carte, faux, deloyal, corrompu, 

. digoUtant.) 

Many a ship has been lost through having 
rotten timbers and rotten ropes, which have 
given way under the stress of a storm. 
Sheep are said to be rotten when suffering 
from a disease called liver-rot ; a man s 
character is rotten if.he has lost his respect 
for what is honourable and right, 

Steel and other metals are polished with 
powdered rottenstone (rot' en ston, H.h .h 
soft rock containing silica, which is found in 
quantities in the south of England. 

A woven fabric may be said to vear 
rottenly (rot' en li, adv.), that is, in a uay 
which shows it to be of no use, if it tears when 
pulled or strained. Rottenness (rot' 6n nes, it.) 
is the quality or condition of being rotten in 
any sense of the word. 

O. Norse rottin-n. See rot. Syn. : Cornipt. 
fetid, putrid, treacherous. Ant. : Good, heal }, 
reliable, sound, trustworthy. 

i-otTind (ro tiind'), adj. Rounded; 
spherical ; plump ; high-sounding. P'- 
arrondi, rond, rebondi, ampouU.) . 

An apple and an orange arc rotund, in me 
sense of spherical. Jokingly we may say a 
little child or a young animal is foth?" “ 
it is plump or podgy. A speaker is sai 
use rotund phrases, if .they are well roun - 
off, and roll from his mouth in an imposing 

A rotunda (ro tun' da, «.) is a circuh 
building with a domed roof, such as i 
reading-room at the British ^luseuni. 
state of being rounded in any sense s 
rotundity (ro tund' i ti, «.). . 

The prefixes rotundi- and rotufldo-, mean 
ing rounded, are found in compound woros, 
such as rotundifolious (ro tund i fd h a J-h 
which is used of plants with rounded lea\t.= 
and rotundo-ovate (ro tund' 6 6 vat, aaj.}, 
which means being egg-shaped, tliat , 
almost circular. 

L. rotundus round, from rota a ■wheel. 

Circular, globular, orbicular, plump, sonorous. 
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ROUGH 


ROUBLE 


rotiblo {too' bl), i:. A Russian silver coin, 
fortnerlv worth just over two shillings. (F 
refft.V.i 

I’niler the Empire the rouble was the unit 
of Russian currency. After the revolution of 
1017, quanlitic.s of paper money were printed 
and the value of th.e rouble disappeared. 

Kus. mile, pos'ibiy from 
M'l/'lyiz wiicel. Si-t uipce. 

rougo [I'l (roozh), n. powder 
of red oxide of iron used for 
ymlishin^ tllass and plate ; a 
mi.xturc of French chalk and a 
retl five, used to colour the lips 
and cheeks. To polish or 

colour with rouqc. r.t. To u.=u 
roucc on the face. (F. ru!t;v; 
r.j'.c-ir, farchr : tv.aqmller.^ 

Toilet rouyc of the be.st quality 
is coloured with a dye obtained 
from an Indian plant,’ Carlhamtts 
tn:c!ot ius, commonly called the 
safiiowor. 

Two of tlie pnrsiiivant.s of the 
Herahl's ColUye have tiie title.s 
of Rouge Croix (roor.h knva, ;:.i, 
and Rouge Dragon (;f 1. Tlie 
Rouge Croix is so called from 
tile Hed Cross of tit. Cjcorge. 
which is displayed on his badge. 

The Rouge Dragon gets his name 
from the ciwign of the Emti.sh (and later 
of th.e .\n,g!o-Sa\on) kings. 

The gambling game called rouge et noir 
(roo/h a uwar', u.) is no-.v more commonly 
called !n-n!c et qiiirarje (tiiirty and fordyi. 
It IS played witii six pack.s of c.ards on a table 
marked with two redan'i two black diamonds. 
I', re.'icf. L tut'iij red. Srein mbirc to be red. 
roug^o y' frooj), ti. .\ football term used .at 
Eton College ; .1 confused struggle or 

rcriinmage. 

If tlie b.ill goes l>ehind from the charge 
and is tiiiiche'l by one of tlie attacking side, 
a rouge i.s scored. Three rouges arc equivalent 
to one go.d. 

rough (rufi, u p. Having an uneven or 
irregular surf-We ; harsh to the senses ; not 
snu.'-ith or jsih-h's! ; nneultiv.itetl ; wanting 
finish or comjiletene's ; crude; turbulent, 
itormy; vioh-nt , crutle or violent in manner ; 
levcte ; unrestr.uii” 1 . c-h-. In a rough 

mamvr ; rud-.-ly . nneomforlably. Th.e un- 
lini'hed state . a p-irsoa inclined to acts of 
vi'der.r.' ; ground left m its uiM st.ite ; a 
spike in th.e ii.,q of .1 iior'C-sho*.- to pre- 
vent si.pj-.ii];. ; icardship. : To make 

ro-.iett ; to ruu’.e , to cut, m.i'Ke, or plan in an 
m'.oinp'.et.- manner ; to put spike-, jn i.a 


are generally left with their co.its rough or 
undipped. Travellers crossing the Channel 
during a rough sea get a rough passage. 
Rough or harsh treatment may make a 
child sulky and defiant. .\ wine is said to 
l)e rough if it leaves the palate dry and 
con.strictcd. 



Roush« — A rouch »ea 'breaVine orer tbe tea-wall and promenade 
at Deal, Kent. 


A Ixjy with rough or uncultivated manners 
is not necessarily a rough, which is a name 
given to one who has no respect for law and 
onler : he may lx; a rough (liamond, tiiat i.s. 
one whose char.actcr is more admirable than 
It seems. The rough of a golf-cour.se is the 
part coveretl with long grass, heather, or 
gor.'C, as opposed to the fairway, winch is 
kept mown or free from such iilistructions. 
W e may make a rough copv of .a picture or 
manuscript, meaning to improve it later. 

.\ man or woman is said to ndu rough if 
he or she rides without attention to the rules 
of horsemanship ,\ workman roughs out a 
plan if he plans it out without any details. 

People who tr.aved in rough country must 
expect to liave to rough it, tliat i.s, to put up 
with hardships anti lack of comfort.s. 
person 15> said to lx- rough-and-ready (uti;-) 
if hedt.w.-s things quickly. Init m a rough wav. 
A rf*ugh-and-ready contrivance is .1 makeshift 
just goo-l enough to serve the purp'i-e for 
winch It is nee'.led. 

A rough-and-tumble {nij j f.xitii.ill-matcli 
IS one played m a rough and disfjnlerly wa\-, 
suggesting a real rough-and-tumble (e.i. that 
I', a s.;ufac, rather tlian a game goi-erne 1 bv 
niK-s. Tile use of untlue \ itiknce I'v a fwtbajj 


...ij,',.. . i'Te.ik in la imrs'". fl'. 
t'l I/o;-. r.: .-.o v, b.'r.'et.Vi:?, 
c . .'fr. r; ;^:frc:ts, tl.’rc.v*.',* 
rS-',oe.-r j-i": -i-'t-.n:: : . i.' i fto.-'ii.'.nr.', 

."t-.- /of, r.'i; .be 

i'r,- ;er rn: 

A c.if' i- rif.igii. ti..4t is. covered 

ws',’., i. . .\r.;m.'.l'' put out to gta; s 


plaver Is caih.ti techni'Mlly rough play (>;.}, 
ani( may Iw punished liy tlie referee (-irrlering 
tile player oli the field. The refer*-e has, 
however, the right to caution t!;e pl.ayer for 
a. lir- t ntiVnce. 

Pki-t-'iers rough cast C ,f , tile outsith; 
f.-.e-, of wTilU !>y ilinging ag.iui-t them a 
mixture of gr.’.vel ae.'l Cement, or k.tue mortar. 


ROULADE 


ROUNGIVAL 


called roughcast [n.), which sticks and gives 
a pleasing and watertight finish. To rough- 
cast a book or play is to write it in its first 
form, which will be polished up later. 

An architect asked to make a rough draft 
(n.) of a proposed building, may rough-draw 
{v.t.) it, that is, show its general shape and 
proportions without exact details. 

Boys and girls in camp often rough-dry {v.i.) 
their clothes and linen, that is, hang them out 
to dry, after washing, without starching or 
ironing. 

A sculptor may employ a workman to 
rough-hew {v.t.) a figure, that is, shape it 
roughly from a block. Shakespeare, in 
" Hamlet ” (v, 2), has a sentence : — 

There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends. 
Rough-hew them how we will, 
which suggests this process 
and the finishing touches put 
to the rough -hewn {adj.) 
block of marble or stone by 
the sculptor. 

Horses are broken into the 
saddle by a sldlled rider 
called a rough-rider (n.). 

Volunteer cavalry recruited 
from those who are skilled 
riders in civil life some- 
times receive the name 
rough-riders. 

The rough-hound («.) is a 
kind of dog-fish. A horse is 
rough-shod {adj.) when its 
shoes have been roughed 
for travel on icy roads. 

To ride rough-shod over 
people means to pursue a 
course of action regardless 
of the distress and pain it 
may give to others. 

A smith nowadays often 
buys horseshoes in a rough- 
wrought {adj.), or partly- 
finished, condition, and 
shapes them himself to 
the exact form needed for the horses he shoes. 

Cold winds roughen (ruf' en, v.t.) the skin, 
that is, make it rough. Strong mnds cause 
the sea to roughen {v.i.), which means to 
become rough or broken with waves. A 
rougher (ruf' er, «.) is one who does the first 
rough parts of a process or operation. 

We say that the weather is roughish (ruf' 
ish, adj.) if a fairly strong gale is blowing. 

If we quarrel with roughish, that is, rather 
disorderly, people, we may be roughly (ruf' 
li, adv.), or violently, handled. Roughness 
(ruf' nes, 11.) is the state or quality of being 
rough in any meaning of the word. 

A.-S. riih : cp. Dutch ruig, G. rauh. SVN. : 
adj. Coarse, gruff, hard, tempestuous, unpolished. 
Ant. : adj. Finished, gentle, perfect, polished, 
smooth. 

roulade (roo lad'), n. A series of quick 
notes sung to one syllable. (F. rotdade.) 

Roulades decorate a melody, and arc 


common in the older Italian operas. They 
consist either of trilling , or of rapid runs, 
usually performed on a single breath, 

F., from router to roll, and suffix -ade (L. -ala) 
denoting action. 

rouleau (roo 16'), n. A pile of coins rolled 
up in paper ; a small roll ; a trimming in 
the form of a roll. pi. rouleaux (roo 16'). 
(F. -rotdeau.) 

Early in the twentieth century, women 
wore their hair in rouleaux piled on the top of 
their heads. A flounce or frill is generally 
attached to a. dress .by a jronleau.or.piping, 
F., from O.F. rolcl, dim. of role roll, 
roulette (roo let'), n. A gambling game 
played on a table with a revolving centre 
on which a ball is made to revolve in the 
opposite direction ; a wheel with projection 



Roulette. — ^The tbrone around a roulette table at Monte Carlo, tbe famoui 
eamin? retort* 

round the edges, used for making dotted 
lines on metal and perforating stamps ; a 
mathematical curve traced by a point in one 
curve rolling on another curve. (F. roulellc.) 

In the game of roulette it depends entirely 
on chance which of the tliirty-sevcn numbered 
divisions of the spun wheel the ball rests in 
when the wheel stops. The perforations 
made in stamps by a roulette arc usiiall) 
round, but may be a series of short slits. 

If a. disk of wood with a nail driven into 
its edge were rolled round the inside or 
outside of a hoop, the path taken by the nail 
would be a roulette curve. 

F.. dim. of rouclle, itself dim. of roue, I- rota 
wheel. 

rouncival (roun ' si val), n. The marrowfat 
pea. (F. pots carrS). 

Origin obscure, though a connexion hn.s been 


suggested with Roncesvatles or Itonccvau.v 
Pyrenean gorge. 

yi2(> 


BOUND 


ROUND 


ROUND AND ITS DERIVATIVES 

Uicful lEords which deal tritb manu Aspects of Life 


round (round), adj. Circular ; clobular ; 
cvlindrical ; convex : liaving a curved 
outline or form ; plump ; swellin" ; re- 
turning to the starting point ; unbroken ; 
complete; considerable; approximate; full- 
toned ; straiubtforward. u. A circular, 
spherical, globular, or cylindrical object 
or shape ; th.c circumference of such an 
niijcct ;' a circular course ; a circuit of 
inspection ; a patrol ; a series of actions in 
which all participate in turn ; a series of 
'. vents or duties tliat recur again and again ; 
the form in sculpture in wliich the figure 
stantls out clear of its background ; a round 
piece of bread. Ivief. etc. ; a musical com- 
position in which several voices, beginning 
at -Stated di.stanccs of time, sing the same 
air ; a charge of ammunition. 
adi’. On all sides ; in a circular 
manner ; in circumference ; by 
a rctatorv' movement ; by a 
circuitous route, pu'p. On every ■ \ 

side of ; about ; enclosing, v.'t. ■ s 

To make curved, spherical, or . 

cvlindrical ; to travel round ; to 
collect or gather to make 

full or complete, f.i. To become 
curved, sjiherical, or cylindrical ; , 
to go round on patrol ;'to develop ^ ;■ 

completely or fully. (F. ror.d, i j/i 

s'’h/ritj;!e,' cyUndrique, bombj. j. '»V 

itnor.dt, polch.'. Compki, taryc, t . 7. 
soy.are : rend, louvr.i'e, suite, land: , j • y> 
bossf, tTiiy.chc, reprise; u i'cistvur, j' 

,i ill wiuit'.ei: ror.d. de ror.d: (-« ■- 
cl ill, auteur de ; aiijtuiir, p:ti- RounJ^boui 
enurir. as sc iilbier. completer ; ”“"c7tr 

s’artotidir. Jaire la ri'iuie.) 

The wcrl'J i.s round or spherical, and a round 
jioiul is one with .a circular outline. Hound 
shot are sjiherical balls of c.ast iron or steel 
firiA from a smooth-lxire cannon. King 
.Vrthur's knights sat round a Hound T.ahle. 
so that no one should have preference over 
the others. -X round table eonference held 
toal.iy .‘its witi'.oul a chairman for the same 
le.'.'on, and as .1 general rule is devoid of 
fnrin.ihty. 

A round-faced js-tsou u.siially has round 
che-'i;s, ih.at IS, ch.eeks without hollows. 

In gi'Jf. ;i g.iine m which the jilayers go 
oii'e rouii'l tile cour-e is cal!'--! a round, a 
tfim which 1 ^ .a!-o ii-'ed in sjvarts touni.aiiient.s 
;;rn'-r.\Uy. for ili'- section' into which ihevare 
sul-h\ i !-d. .\ jH r.-.in v.alkmg round v.ith 

a g"Ue: li walk at .a gixi-d ri'Und pace, so 

not to kol 1 nji otk.er plavers. .\ round or 
M '. t. ’.:' I'.ith 1 ' n'li-ahy liehvered in round 

o: -.onoroli, to;;.-<_ 

V.'l.rn we give j;-. round nnm’.’-.T.j 

v,‘" t.ike n.'ti'O’ sd ol.i units or tens. 
'1 kii . ti. u‘- 5" 1 1 -> .1 r-i'in 1 r.u;nl>-.-r. hut three 


The daily round i.s the duties and work of 
evert- day. .\t night an ofi'icer goes the rounds 
of the guards .and sentries to see that every- 
thing is in order. lioxing-matcli is fought 
in rounds, usually lasting tlirce minutes each 
witii rest of a minute ijctween. A sliip 
rounds a headland as she sails round it ; a 
b.alloon rounds as it is inflated svith gas. 

Children are somctime.s able to come round 
or to get round, that is. to persuade, their 
parents to give them something, by coaxing. 
Motorists to-day arc anxious to round oft, or 
make rounder, the corners wlierc road.s cros.s. 
In another sense to round off means to 
complete or make more compact. A land- 
owner may round off his estate by ljuying 
some of a neighbour’s fields. 




"CU A S SES 








Kound»bouU — A mcchaniciil roundabout, alwayr a t>opular feature 
at ccuntrr fair«. Roundabouti are ufually worked by meant of a 
iteam>entine which aUo operalct a mechanical orran. 

i a round A rat, when lirivcn into a corner by .a 
Hound wea-^el, has been known to round on, tliat is 

1 or steel tuni on, and attack its enemy. To round on 

1, King an accomplice is to inform ag.ainst him. 

id T.able. .-V ship is said to round to wlicn turned 

nee over with its hows pointing up-wind. 

:nce held Millions of people live round al>out I..ondon, 
the same which means all round and close to the 

evitid of capit.al. We often have to make a roundabout 

(round' a bout, adj.) journey, that is, one 
as round which t.ake.s us far off tlie direct line, to cro.'S 
ows. a nver by a bridge. The roundabout (m), or 

layers go merry-go-round, of the fair i.s .a joy to 
round, a mo^t children. A roundabout journey or 
ni.aiiient.s .an ev.a'-ive exjikanation is sometimes called a 
i Ihevare round.a!»iU. 

lu'.l with Much stooping makes tv-ojde round-b.ackcd 
I pace, so (adj.), or round-shouldcr<^ (adj.). In a round- 
round or dance (r:.) the couples dance round or revolve 

m round on the floor. A round g>ame (n.) is jil.ayed by 

any numlier of j-japle seated round a* table, 
miml’-er.j each taking part on liis own account. In 

or tens. round-hand [a.dj.j writing tlve letters are 

hut three i.arge an 1 roim'le-l. an i .-a easy to read. 

During the Civil War (16.jg-.j5) fke 
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ROUP 


ROUSE 


Cavaliers called the Puritan soldiers Round- 
heads (round' hedz, n.pl.), because they wore 
their hair cut short. Some old sailing ships 
had a small cabin, called a round-house (m.), on 
the after deck. The modern round-house is 
a circular shed for locomotives, with a turn- 
table at the centre. 

To round-ridge {v.t.) a field is to plough it 
into rounded ridges. Some ingenious person, 
probably a sailor, devised the round robin 
(n.), which is a petition with the signatures 
arranged in a circle, so that no one may 
know who signed first. In lawn-tennis, a 
tournament in which each player opposes the 
others in turn is called a round robin. 

Milk or bread is delivered at houses by a 
roundsman (roundz' man, n.), that is, one 
who makes the round of customers every day. 
A platform at the top of a mast is called a 
round-top («.), although it may be square. 

At many places in Ireland one may see a 
round tower (n.). shaped rather like a light- 
house and from fifty to one hundred feet 
high. Many of these towers were built 
without mortar. It is thought that most of 
them were erected between a.d. goo and 1300 , 
and were probably used as refuges or watch- 
towers. 

A rope is given a round turn (n.), which 
means one turn round a post or timber, to 
check something moving. To round up 
{v.t.) horses, cattle, or sheep, is to collect 
them in one place. A round-up («.) on a ranch 
is the act of gathering live stock for shearing, 
branding, or selling. . . 

We may use the word roundel (round' 61, 
n.) for any small circular object, such as' a 
metal disk or a plate or medallion. In 
heraldry, when we speak of a roundel, we 
mean a circular disk on a shield. Poets 
sometimes use the word either for a rondel 
or for a roundelay (round' e la', «.), which is 
a simple tune or song in which the refrain 
■ is often repeated, or an old country dance. 

A tool used for 
rounding wood or 
the back of a book is 
one kind of rounder 
(round' er, n.). In 
the game of rounders 
(round' erz, n.pl.), 
played with a ball 
and a thick stick 
used as a bat, a 
batsman scores a 
rounder if, after 
strildng the ball, he 
can run round a 
course marked out 
with several bases and back to the home 
base without being hit by the ball. 

A thing is rounding (round' ing, adj.^ if 
it is circular or encircling something, or if it 
is nearly round. The rounding («.) of a curve 
by any kind of vehicle is the act of passing 
round it. Rounding or serving on a rope is 
twine wrapped round it to prevent chafing. 



Victorio ond Albert Mveeum. 
Roundel. — A painted glatt 
roundel representing the 
month of March. 


'Various lands of rounding-machines {n.pl.) 
arc used for making things circular or rounded. 
A blacksmith finishes iron rods with a 
rounding-tool («.), which is a grooved block 
in which the rod rests to be struck with a 
hammer. 

Most tree-trunks are roundish (round' 
ish, adj.), that is, more or less round. Round- 
ness (round' nes, n.) is the state or quality 
of being round or a finished style in speaking. 



Raundins. — A molor-cyclisl rounJins . .li.rp bend 
in Ibe road. 

Potters shape vessels roundly (r^nd' li, 
adv.), that is, into a round form. To scolci 
a person roundly is to scold him thoroughly. 
To assert anything roundly is to assert it 
decidedly or without qualification. _ . , . 

O.F. rttnd-, L. roluiidiis. See rotund. 
adj. Circular, full, globular, pluiiip, 
n. Ball, circle, globe, sphere. Ant. : adj. Angular, 
bent, hollow, straight. 

roup [i] (roop), n. A disease of poultr>’ . 
hoarseness. (F. pSpie.) 

■ This disease attacks fowls which are too 
closely confined, and is very like a baa 
catarrhal cold. Roup is contagious ana 
often ends fatally. Birds affected with 
this complaint are said to be roupy (roop 1 , 
adj.), and the word is sometimes used ot a 
hoarse person. 

roup [ 2 ] (roup), v.i. To shout ; to cry 
for sale. v.t. To sell by auction, n. 
auction sale. (F. hurler. achalander: vendre 
d I'encan ; cncnlre.) , 

In Scotland, where tliese words arc usea, 
the conditions of sale at an auction arc 

called articles of roup. 

Perhaps imitative ; Iccl. raupii to boast. 

rouse (rouz), v.t. To wake or w 
person) from sleep, or quiescence ; to starue 
(game) from cover ; to agitate ; to provoke 
or e.xcitc to thought or action ; to C'.'okc , 
to stir (a liquid) ; to haul vigorously (m, 
up, etc.), v.i. To awake ; to be stirred up . 
to become interested, n. The bugle-call lor 
rdveille. (F. rcvciller, lever, exciter, c'voquer, 
reniKcr, Itisscr; s’dvcilter, s’atiimcr: le revet I.) 
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ROUT 


ROVE 


rout [3] (rout), v.i. To bellow; to, 
make a loud noise. (F. mugir, ritgir, httrler.) 

This word is. generally used of cattle, but 
one may say that an angry man, or the sea, 
roars and routs. The word is chiefly Scottish. 

Of Scand. origin ; cp. O. Norse raitta, Norw. 
rata. Syn. : Bellow. 

route (root), n. A course taken or to 
be followed in travelling ; marching orders. 
(F. route, itineraire, feuille de route.) 

Cycling or motoring 
maps often indicate 
the route to be fol- 
lowed from one town 
of importance to 
another. Lists of ? 
routes are sometimes 

given, in addition, in a -'"/i-f NWBj jfc • 
route-guide (».) bound 

up with the map. ' : 

A route-march («.) 

IS a long march made ! 
by troops, who take j'';, /(, 
a route decided upon ' 
beforehand. The 
march may last for , 
days. In the army route -y'.'Q 
is pronounced rout. Mif.-'s'' 

F., originally a way • 

cut through forest. See Ty-"' ' / • -/j 

rout. Syn. : Course, rtr' , 1 S iH • 

router (rout' er), «. j; ' \ f | ./>' i 

A plane with a pro- 

iectmg blade used Route. — Holidar-mekera, 
to level the bottom di.cu.aing the rou 


Many a person who can use his time just 
as he likes observes routinishi (roo ten' izm, 
«.), the practice of doing things with un- 
failing regularity, over and over again; 
perhaps through long years of previous 
routine he ' has become unconsciously a 
foutinist (roo ten' ist, n.), 

F., from route with suffix -iue. 
routing' machine (rout' ing ma shen'), 
A machine to rout 






It 1 


Route. — HoIi’da7<makers» canring their equipment, 
discussing the route they are to take. 


S-r'l ¥fa rove [2] (rov), v.i. 

» To ramble ; to roam ; 

to ttirn the eves in 
changing directions : 
to Wander ; to troll 
for fish with live bait. 
v.i. To roam over or 
through, n. A ramble. 
(F, error, rodcr, div- 
aguer, pecker a la 
parconrir, errer 
dans ; course att 
EA-'';}| hasard.) 

'ij The day of the 
I pirate, or sea-rover, 
j is past, and except in 
-.1:.-..: — i some eastern waters, 
jipment, pirate ships no longer 
’• rove the seas, but 


of a hole or recess ; the cutting blade on 
a centre-bit. v.i. To cut away with a 
router. (F, boiivei, coiUeati d'tine meche a 
irois poinies : boiiveier.) 

The router is useful for levelling the sunk 
parts of deep carving or to clear away Avaste 
wood about a design. The depth to which 
the blade can cut is limited by the sole of 
the plane, which moves over the outer 
surface. 

Various tools and machines used for 
cutting grooves and hollOAVs go by the names 
of routing-gauge (n.), routing-plane (n.), 
routing-machine («.), and so on. One type 
of the last mentioned lowers the background 
around the printing surface of a process 
block. It consists of a small circular cutter 
which revolves at high speed. 

From rout [2] and -er. 

routine (roo ten'), n. A regular course 
of duties or manner of doing things, kept 
to in obedience to orders, or by habit, (F. 
routine.) 

Our lives are ruled vejy largely in accord- 
ance with routine, which is necessarj’- in 
many Avaj'S to save waste of time and 
energy. There is the routine of school, 
AA'herc the time is spent in a prescribed 
manner day after daj' ; the routine of a 
raihvay, AA’hcre trains folloAv regularly accord- 
ing to schedule, or the routine of business. 
The daily round is routine. 


many a sailor is a rover (rov' er, «.) or 
Avanderer. A croquet-ball becomes a iovst 
Avhen it has passed through all the hoops, 
and is not 5’'ct pegged out ; he who plays 
such a ball is also called a rover. Among 
those Avho practise archery, a rover is a 
mark chosen at random ; to shoot at rovers 
means to shoot at such a mark ; and such 
a shot is a roving-shot (n.). 

In Rugby football,. AA'hcn only soA'cn 
forwards are played instead of eight, the 
spare player, Avho sometimes takes a position 
betAveen the first centre and the flA'-lialf 
or stand-off half, and occasionally' on (he 
blind side of the scrum near mid-field, liaf 
Avhat is called a roving part to play and 1: 
called a rover. 

The senior diA'ision of the Scout movenicni 
is called the Rovers. The members an 
y'oung men Avho have passed out of a Boy 
Scout troop but avIio continue to take an 
actiA'e part in oA’cry' phase of the organization 
founded by' Sir Robert Baden-Pon’cll in J90S. 

Gypsies and other nomads seem to prefer 
to liA'c rovingly (rov' ing li, adv.), that i-i, 
in a roving manner, rather than to settle 
doAvn in one place. 

The rove-beetle (n.) is better knOAA'ii 
under the name of devil's coach horse. It 
erects its tail when disturbed. 

Perhaps Iccl. riifa to stray. Sa'X. 1 1*. Ramble, 
roam, AAwndcr. 
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rov3 [3] (fov), v.i. To draw out (slivers 
of cotton, wool, etc.) before they are spun 
into thread, n. A slightly twisted sliver 
of cotton, etc. (F. cHiier, boudtucr.) 

A sliver of cotton is a ribbon ot the 
materia!, .nlxjut an inch wide and half an 
inch, thicb, as it comes from the carding- 
machinc. It is first drawn out to about 
two hundred times its original length by 
a slubbing machine ; then Uvisted and 
still further attenuated on an intermediate 
fnime. Two threads from this machine 
arc twi.sted together on a roving-frame (n.) 
or roving-machine {«.), different parts of 
which are called roving-plate (n.) and roving- 
reel (i:.), to form a rove. 

rovingly (rdv' ing li), adv. In a wander- 
ing fa-shion. See under rove [2). 

row [i] (rO), n. A line or rank of jiersons 
or things. (!'. rang, rangee, gradin.) 

Rows are generally straight, as the rows 
or ranks of .soldiers on parade, but some 
row.s of seats in a tlieatrc, or of plants in a 
circular bed, are curved. Many roads with 
houses flanking them arc called rows. 
Three London examples are Bedford Row, 
Cheyne Row. and Southampton Row. 

A.-S. rCiif ; cp. IJiitch rij. G. rcthe. Svs. : 
l.iiie, rank. 

row [2] (ro), V.I. To propel with o.ars ; 
to convey in a boat by 
rowing. ' v.i. To row a 
iKiat : to be projicllcd by 

o. ars. 11. A spell of rowing ; 
a trip in a row-boat. (F. 
coitdiiire it la raiiie. Inkier ; 
tamer, marcher it I'avtron ; 
canolage, promenade cii 

CdllOf.) 

As .1 rule rowing is now 
done only in an oix;n boat, 
which is usually {juitc 
small, and is called a row- 
boat (j!.) or rowing-boat 
(n.), being intended to be 
rowed, or proj-,ellc-'l with 
oar.:. In such a Iroat a 
w.'itcrman would row 

p. '.s'cngcrs to the ship or 
l.inding fU-sired, rowing 
the vessel with strong 
' trukes of the oars. Or he 
might fake a jeirty for a 
tow, or jdfasure trip. 

In the 'Joriiids .and Bights Iwat r.ice.s 
.a tl.xford, and the .May r.ices at Cambridge, 
the l>o.\t.s st.iVt one iK-hind the other, 100, 
130. and 175 feet ajv.irt rc'-p'.-ctivelv, and 
c.ich tri<w to row down or ■■bump” that 
next .ih’.'.id. 

lije p-;,«er of a rower (ru' er. n.) is im- 



to tl-.e i>o.it throin 

gh 

the rowlock 

(nir Oi 

. t:.!, .i cruteh in tfie 

: gunwale (if the 


•t .'.:i outrigger, .ig. 

ijn-v 

t whicli his 


-- - In smw .‘-m.ili 

vi: 

■-'sls hole'; or 


c-tlle:! row-ports (n 

/•* 1 

1, v."rf cut at 


intcrx'als in the sides 
near the water-line, 
to allow very long 
oars, named stveeps, 
to be used. 

.A.-S. rowan ; cp. 

Dutch roeijen, O. Norse 
rOa : akin to rudder. 

row [3] (rou), A 
tumult : a noisy dis- 
turbance ; a violent 
quarrel ; a din. v.t. 

To rate ; to repri- 
mand. v.i. To make 
a row. (F. Ittmullc, 
vacarme, (iutamarre, chamaillcric ; gourmandcr, 
lancer; chahuter.) 

This is a word used in colloquial speech. 
People arc said to make a row about a 
matter of wliich they disapprove if they 
protest very strongly against it. The noise 
made hy a riv'ctcr^s hammer on iron 
plating might be called an unplctisant row 
or din. A rov/-de-dow (rou de dou', n.) is 
an imitative word meaning a din or hubbub. 

Sl.ang; perhaps obsolete^ K. rotac drinking 
bout, from drink, carouse. Svx. : 11. Dm, noise, 
quarrel. 

rowan (rou' an; ro' an), n. The moun- 
tain ash or rowan tree, Pynts aucttparia. 
(F. sorhicr des oisclciirs.) 

The rowan or rowan- 
tree («.), a native of the 
British Isles, belongs to 
the order Rosaceae, and is 
allied to the apple and 
pear. It bears bright red 
berries. Another name for 
the rowen is quicken. 

Northern word from 
Sc.and. ; cp. /eel. reyni'r. 
Swed. rOtin, Dan. ron. 

rowdy (rou' di), n. .\ 
rough, noisy, or disorderly 
person, adj. Noisj’’; 
ruffianly. (F. chahulcnr, 
voyoii ; iapageur, brutal.) 

Bvents that cause great 
excitement and high feel- 
ing, such as a general 
election, sometimes give 
rise to rowdiness (rou' di 
nes, »!.) or rowdyism (rou' 
di ir.m, n.), which means 
the expression of feeling in 
rough, noisy conduct. Bven when there is no 
.actual rowrlyism there may be some rotvdy- 
jsh (rou' di ish, adj.), that is, .somewhat 
rowdy, behaviour. 

I’crftaps of imitative or 'lang ongui ; .a L'.S. 
t'-riu originally ii‘:ed of a hackwoo<lMnan. hence 
~ .1 rough fellow. SvN. : ad;. Blackguardlv, 
di-onfcriy. ruliianly. .\nt. : Oif;. Onh riy, pe.ic’c- 
alif.', ijmVt. 

rowel (rou' cl), n. .\ spikcfl wheel or 
di-k on a .spur. (F. mo’.eUe.) 

Broni O.V.rc-:!, rouel, dun. of roe. rou; wheel. 
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Row.-^The C«mbntife crew rowfna on 
!he Ritct Thame* at Putner. 



Rowlock. — Verioui kinds 
of rowlocks or oar->restf. 




ROWER 


RUB 


rower (ro' er). For this .word and 
rowlock see under row [2]. 

roxburglie (roks' bur 6), n. A style 
of bookbinding, in which the back is of 
leather, the sides are bound in cloth or 
paper, the top is gilt, and the other edges 
are left rough. 

Named after the third Duke of Roxburglie, 
1740-1804. 

royal (roi' al), adj. Of, relating to, or 
fit for a king or queen ; serving, or under 
the patronage of, a king or queen ; Idngly ; 
regal ; magnificent ; splendid ; stately ; 
first-rate ; exceptional in size ; denoting a 
size of paper, 20 in. by 25 in. for printing, 
and 19 in. by 24 in. for writing, n. A stag 
with six points on each antler ; a sail or 
mast above the top-gallant. (F. royal, de 
roi, princier, faslueitx, splsndide, raisin ; cerf 
royal, caoatois.) 

The royal family is the family of the 
reigning dynasty, who are said to be of the 
blood royal («.). Our kings and queens 
have shown their interest in the arts and 
sciences by becoming patrons of many 
societies and institutions, such as the Royal 
Academy of Arts, the Royal Academy of 
Music, the Royal Society of London, and 
the Royal Geographical Society. A shop- 
keeper who receives permission to supply 
goods to the royal family is given a royal 
warrant, and may then claim that his 
establishment is under royal patronage. 

A Scottish royal burgh («.), or burgh royal, 
is a burgh which received its original charter 
direct from the sovereign. Royal rhyme 
(«.) means the same as rhyme-royal (which 
see). 

A royal mast (».) is the uppermost section 
of a mast in a square-rigged ship, and often 
is in one piece with the top-gallant mast. 

The name of royal arch (n.) is given to 
one of the higher degrees in freemasonry. 

The Osmunda regalis, or royal fern («.), 
is a very handsome fern common in the 
boggy parts of Ireland. It is one of the 
so-called flowering ferns. A sheet of paper 
of royal size measures 20 by 25 inches, if 
meant for printing on, and ig by 24 inches 
if to be cut into writing-paper. The former 
is also used in double royal (40 by 25 inches) 
and quad-royal {50 by 40 inches). Royad 
size cut or folded to eight yields royal 
octavo. 

A monarchy is favoured and supported 
by the royalist (roi' al ist, n.). The Civil 
War was a struggle between the Royalist 
(adj.) party, fighting for Charles I, and the 
Parliamentary party, headed by Oliver 
Cromwell, which was opposed to royalism 
(roi' al izm, n.), that is, monarchical govern- 
ment, and royalistic (roi a lis' tik, adj.) 
privileges. 

To royalize (roi' al Iz, v.l.) is to make 
royal. To be treated royally (roi' al li, 
adv.) is to be entertained in a princely 
fashion, magnificently. 


The word royalty (roi' al ti, n.) means 
first, the state or office ; of a sovereign ; 
then, royal birth, a member of the royal 
family, or royal persons collectively, and 
lastly, a tax or share payable to a sovereign. 
In its last sense it has been e.xtended to 
cover payments, called royalties (roi' al 
tiz, pL), made to a landorvner on minerals 
won from his land, to the writer of a 
book, music, etc., on all copies sold, or to 
the owner of a patent on sales of the patented 
article. 

The .proverb that there is no royal road 
to success means that there is no easy 
way of . getting over difficulties to attain 
it. It reminds one of the ancient days 
when large numbers of men levelled a road 
for a great king when he made a journey, 
so that he might travel in comfort. Euclid 
is said to have told his pupil,' Ptolemy I, 
that there was no royal road to geometrj'. 

O.F. roial from L. regiilis from rex (acc. reg-cm) 
king. Syn. ; adj. King!)', majestic, princely, 
regal, splendid. 

royster (roist' er). This is another 
spelling of roister. See roister. 

Roystbn' crow (rois' ton kro), n. A 
name sometimes given to the grey or hooded 
crow, Corvns cornix. 

This name of the bird comes from Roystqn, 
a town on the borders of Hertfordshire 
and Cambridgeshire. It seems that there 
is little difference between the hooded or 
Royston crow and the black, or carrion, 
crow, which it resembles in habits. 



Rub. — kennel-man rubbina down a sreyhound 
after it hai been exercited. 


nib (rub), v.t. To apply friction and 
pressure to ; to move or pass ov'cr or along 
the surface of with friction and pressure . 
to cause to move or pass thus ; to apply by 
or with frictional movements ; to clean, 
brighten, or polish with friction ; to take an 
impression of, or reproduce (a monumentni 
brass, etc.) by rubbing with hool-lwll a .sheet 
of paper laid on it. v.i. To be in or come 
into frictional contact; to move over the 
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RUB-A-DUB 


RUBBISH 


surface of a lx)d\' with friction and pressure ; 
to graze, n. Tlic act or fact of rulibing ; a 
spell of ruljbing; a difTiculty ; a hindrance; 
in lx)wls, soinetiiing which iinpede.s the bowl. 
(F. frailer, fricUonucr, cantraricr ; frailer, 
sc fraycr rni chemiii ; frolle»ie>il. (UfficuUe, 
obslacie.) 

In finishing woodwork in preparation for 
staining and {lolishing. one has to rub down 
the surface, that is, to rub away all roughness. 
The wood is therefore rubbed with sandpaper 
— first coarse and then fine — until tiio desired 
detrrec of sinoothnc.ss is secured. In order 


degree of smoothnc-ss is secured, 
the better to rub the sand- 




ited 

for -Lt-.f-i'. 


paper against tlie wood, a M’BiSS 
hardwood block is employed, 
around which a piece of tlie 
paper is stretched In time, 
the abrasive surface of the 
sandpaper gets rubbed away. 
and a frc.sh piece must be J 

used to rub with. When 'f. - '- 

jxilishing wood it is necessary 'fjsf i.'i" 

to rub in the polish, which ..v y- . 
means to force it in by hard " !•'' ,• 2 

rubbing. After this is done a j j ,■ *(, i 

final rub is given to impart I' _ j 

gloss to the surface. Figura- 
lively, one who reiterates an j • V| 

unpleasant remark or a cen- -> 

sure is said to rub this in. | 

Where, in m.achinery, parts 
are in sliding contact, the 
surfaces which rub are co.ated • .1 

with a film of oil. But for 
this the nibbing would .set j?- cit 'Set], t: 
up beat, and the parts would 
seize. a.s engineers say, or I 

heconie united. To rub along " v 1 

in an emergency is to make tv • v A 

shift, overcome the’ trouble, 
or get through with more or 
less^ dilhciilly. iilrl- 

India-niblKT is used to Rubber.— T upp 

ehuse. rub out. or remove by 'o «e«ire ■ 
rubhing, jicucilUsI marks. To ' 

rub up metal articles is to poli.sli them ; to 
rub up colours is to mix them lj>- grinding 
or riibliing ; and to rub up one’s knowledge 
of f.icts b to freshen it by study. 'I'o nib the 
wrung way. is to .annoy, like stroking a cat 
thus. 

In golf, a chance dellectioii, or turn from 
the str.ugln. of the hall after it is pl.ayisl is 
c-ill'al a rub of the green {>:.), and the b.al!«i.as 
to 1 h' pl.iv's! from where it lies. 

Tti take a rubbing (run' ing. e.) of a 
memori.il bra-s_ ,i sh'X't of p.ajv/r is pl.acerl 
over it and the pap-r is riibh-etl uith piece 
I'f I;'--''-!'.!!! vle-rever the p.ipT is siipfHirle'I 
by the met. II. J}-," Mir/.ice corne-ixindiiu: to 
tlw hoHiius r'.f the br.a-s Ixing left white. 

rubb!nr.-m.achine (e.) is 11^0! to ck.mse 
duty iineit. or to ml) <iown the siirf.ici' of 
-vo-l or stone. Jn no .i'irr.i.s v. !i- re there are 
no tn«-. .1 nibbing-pc5t !<:.! is often put up 
!or Cattle to rub ag.unrt. Tile mow cr s!i.irr-en% 


Rubb€r.— Tfcppmf a rubber tree 
tg fccure > tbe tap from wbicb 
rubb€r t» made. 


his scythe with a rubbing-stone («.), or 
rubstone (rub' stdn, n.). a flat or rounded 
stick of hard gritty in.atcrial. 

M.E. rtibbof, cp. Low G. rubben, Dan. ruhhe. 
Svx. ; V. .Vbradc, dean, grate, polish, scrape. 

rub-a-dub (n'lb a dtib), «. The rolling 
sound of a drum when beaten quickly. 
I’.i. To give out this sound. (F. ralaplau, 
roiilcmeiil ; raider.) 

.\n iiTiilation of the sound, 
rubber [i] (rtib'er). 11. One who or that 
which mbs ; an implement, cloth, or other 
article used in rubbing ; .a part of a machine 

which rubs ; a masseur or 

jtt' , masseuse ; india-rubber. (F. 

froUenr, froHoir, polissoir, 
masseur, masseuse, caoulchouc, 

' gomme e'laslique.) 

The rubber with which we 
erase pencil marks is gener- 
ally made from the gum 
I’k caoutchouc, or india-rubber. 

’,lj -Mthoiigh the followers of 

-j Pizarro(i47i-i5,}j),tlieSpan- 
WtVi:] \ ' isli conqueror of Fern, knewof 
B.* f i I .’ substance, it was not until 

At'v. fbe middle of the eighteenth 
century that its origin became 
knoOTt to French .scicnti.st.s. 
Rubbers of adifferent sort are 
flf . ysjy. used to dean or polish articles. 

Linen, cotton, or canvas, 
jMi-.-y.y-'yry coated with india-rubber 

.-’mt m.akcs rubber-cloth (n.), used 

for waterproof garments and 
kB L.V other articles. A rubber- 
gauge («.) is a device for 
IB* measuring the qu.antity of 
rubber needed to make” any 
SJlpwo'-*: article. Some rubberless (rulj' 

Ct les. adj.) overalls, having 
no rubber in them, arc made 
ri' LiajiLiAiCii quite w.atcrjiroof wath linseed 
a rubbpr tree oil, and arc Called oilskins, 
p which From E. rub .and -cr. 

rubber [2] (riib'er), «. A 
series of (ii.sually) three g.ames or matches ; 
the winning of two out of three games ; the 
deciding game in a contest. (F. rob.) 

-V rubber of whist or bridge consists of 
three gainc.s. Two games constitute a rubber, 
or winning .ccore, and if l>oth sides win a 
game e.acli, the winner of the third is the 
winner of tlie rubber, or deciding game. The 
serie>of five "Test "cricket matches between 
I-.ii.glaiui and .-Vustralia is a rublier, won bv 
the >i(lc which wins most games. 

In sixl-.eiitli ctnlury, a tubhen. 
rubbing-machlno (riih' ing ma shin'), u 
-■\ m.ichiiie need to cleanse linen. For this 
word and rubbing-post sc;- under n:h. 

rubbish (riib' ish), ti. W.astc matter ; 
brohen, worthless or di'-carded material-,, or 
articles tnish ; .'ibsurtl ideas or tall:. (F. 
irLur, ddchel, dio-mhtes, pacn'.dle.) 

tipie.aking generally, rubbish is material 
s'hi.di is no longer of use for its original 






RUBBLE 


RUBIFY 


purpose, although a great deal of what we 
call rubbish can be used for some other 
purpose. Household refuse or rubbish is 
passed through a destructor or incinerator, 
serving to generate steam for various pur- 
poses, and the calcined material is -used for 
road-making, building, etc. 

A speaker is said to talk rubbish when he 
utters nonsense. A rubbishing (rub' ish ing, 
adj.) or rubbishy (rub' ish i, adj.) book is one 
not worth reading. 

M.E. robetix, probably pi. of assumed Anglo-F. 
roble rubble. Syn. : Debris, nonsense, refuse, 
trash. 

rubble (rub' 1 ), n. Waste broken brick, 
stone, etc., from demolished buildings ; 
rough, undressed stone from a quarry ; 
disintegrated rock ; water-worn stones. (F. 
blocaille, moellon bnlt.) 

The broken up and decomposed stone at 
the top of a layer of rock is called rubble- 
stone (n.). It consists of angular fragments 
from neighbouring rocks. Frost, weather, sun, 
and air have had their part in its disintegra- 
tion into rubble. What masons name rubble- 
work (n.) is masonry built of rough stones 
not laid in courses, of similar stones arranged 
in courses, or of broken rubbly (rub' li, adj.) 
stones, used as a filling between facings of 
squared stone. Wren's workmen used rubble ' 
to fill in the cavities in the walls between the 
facings of Portland stone when erecting 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Rubble from old houses — irregular masses 
of brick or stone, held together by cement — 
is used as a road foundation, or to form a 
base on which walls, etc., are reared. 

M.E. rebel, rubel, perhaps dim. of O.F. robe a 
robe ; cp. Ital. roba gear, trash. See rob, robe. 

rubefy (roo' be ff), v.t. To make red ; to 
stimulate (the skin) to redness. (F. rougir, 
ruhifier.) 

This is a medical term used of the action 
of counter-irritants that cause the vessels 
to dilate and so rubefy the skin, or set up 
rubefaction (roo be fak' shun, n.). Linseed, 
mustard plasters, and turpentine are among 
such agents ; hence each may be called a 
rubefacient (roo be fa' shent, adj.) prepara- 
tion, or described as a rubefacient (».). 

F. rubefier from L. rubefacere (ruber red, Jacere 
to make). 

rubicel (roo' bi sel), n. A variety of .spinel 
ruby used as a gem-stone. Another form is 
rubicelle (roo' bi sel). (F. rubace, rubicelle.) 

There are many varieties of spinel ruby, 
and any which is orange-red or yellow in 
colour is classed as a rubicel. 

F. rubicelle, dim. of rubis ruby. 

Rubicon (roo' bi kdn), n. In piquet, the 
winning of a game before one’s opponent has 
scored one hundred points, v.l. To defeat in 
this manner. 

When a player is rubiconed, the winner 
scores the two scores added together, with 
one hundred added for the game. If the 
loser has scored over one hundred, the 
winner’s points arc counted only as the 



Rubicon. — Hnvins determined to fisht Romper. 
Caesar crosses the Rubicon. 


difference bettveen the sepres, with one 
hundred added. „ 

The phrase, " to cross the Rubicon, means 
to take a decisive and irrevocable step, by 
which one is committed to a certain course. 
It recalls the crossing of this river, in northern 
Italy, by Julius Caesar in 49 b.c., when ne 
decided to fight Pompey for the 
of Rome. As a proconsul he had no right to 
pass the Rubicon at the head of troops 
The river separated Italy proper from ' 
provinces, and his act of crossing it from the 
north with his legions made him a renw, 
and was practically a declaration of war 0.1 
the consuls at Kome. 

riibicund (roo' bi kund), (idj. 
coloured ; ruddy ; rosy. (F. rubicond, 
sanguin, aii feint vermeil.) , 

This word is used of the comple.xion. int 
quality of being rubicund, called nibicundity 
(too bi kun' di ti. «.), implies that not onU 
the cheeks, but the face generally and tne 

neck, are high-coloured. . i „ -<>,! 

From L. rubicuiidus, from rubere to ho reii. 
Syv. : Florid, ruddy. Ant. : Pale. 

rubidium (rii bid' i urn), n. A .so . 
silvery-white, metallic element, belongm,, 
to the potassium group. (!'. 

In its preparation and properties, rubKlmm 
is similar to potassium. Its atornic wcigl l 
is 85-45. The metal is of no practical ii.se. 

From L, rubidiis reddisli, in allu-sion to rul 
lines in its spectrum, and siifiix -iuiii. 

rubied (roo' bid), adj. Having, or 
composed of, rubies. See under rtib\. 

rubify (roo' bi fi). This is another spelling 
of rubefy. See rubefy. 
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rubiginous (rii bij' in \is), adj. Having 
the colour of iron rust ; reddish-brown. (F. 
mhicinextx, hr\tn-rou"c.) 

Blight givc.s the loaves of some plants a 
rubiginous or rusty colour. 

From b. rtihh'o (:icc. -ii! -cii:) rust, blight, and 
U. sufi'ix -oils. 

inibious (roo' bi us), ndj. Ruby-coloured. 
(F. incarnat, rottgcuirc.) 

This is a word used chiefly in poetry. 

From E. ruhy and suffix -oiis. 

rubric (roo' brik), ii. A title, heading, 
or other passage printed in red or special 
lettering ; in a liturgy or praycr-Ix)ok. a rule 
for the conduct of the service. (F. ruhrique.) 

The title of a statute is called a rubric. 
Formerly parts of manuscripts and printed 
matter to which special attention was 
directed were .shown in red. This was gener- 
ally the case with Ihc headings to sections 
or ” chapters, and directions pertaining to 
Divine service, especially, were so printed, 
,as is still done in many prayer-books .and 
like works. The word is’ now applied almost 
solely to liturgical directions, and any such 
writing or passage not forming part of the 
•text itself is said to bo rubrical (roo' brjk al, 
adj.) in nature, or to be inserted rubrically 
(roo' brik id li, adv.). 

To rubricate (roo' bri kat, v.t.) is to mark 
with or print in red, also to supply rubrics 
to, the process being rubrication (roo bn ka' 
shun, >!.), and one wlio does it is a rubricator 
(roo' bri ka tor, ».). A rubrician (ru brish' an, 
ji.) is a student of the liturgical rubrics, 
nr one who stresses their importance — a 
tendency known as rubricism (roo' bri sizni, 
i.’.l. 

From 1- rid/f/iYi red ochre, rmldle. hence 
lelteriiig in red, from lubn rod. 

rubstonc (n'll/ stCin), n. t\ whetstone. 
S(r under rub. 

miby (roo' bi), ii. .-I precious stone of a 
reil colour ; .a purpli.sh-re<l colour, resembling 
this; red wine; a .small size of type, five 
and a half jvniit, intermediate between 
noiiivireil (Larger) and j>earl. adj. Ruby- 
coloured. x'.t. To make red or ruby in colour. 
(V.tuh'.s; trrmr:! ; r.-i.vg.T.) 

The niby is .a red conmdum, and dif/cr.s 
from the isipphire in colour only. It is the 
second h.ardest .sub.-tance kiKr.sn, only 
diamonds being harder. Rubies arc much more 
valuable than diamonds of eijiial weight. 
Tile tinest rubies come from Burm.i. Rilby 
tyi>e measure: thirteen lines to the inch, and 
i-. irrl for refeieiice.., foot-notes, etc. 

The lieep p'.irplish-re<l glass cillcd ruby- 
C.l.ass (i:.) i; coloured with cxi'les of iron ,and 
other m-t.ils. There .are several British 
fp cits of the- ruby-tail (m). .a liy having red, 
b'liie. and green on its Isxly, .and glistening 
vsith .V met.dlic hi Ite. 

ciuau or oin.iment is rubied (rc")' bid, 
a-!'.) t! .'"et with rubies 

11. r. rx.’ ■,[;] i ( ;■, /r'tiuj:. derivc-i Jrom 

t*s r:(* }* f la I*-' 


ruebe (roosh), v. A strip of linen, silk, 
or other fabric formed into a frill or quilting. 
(F. ruche.) 

A ruche may be made by passing threads 
in and out lengthwise through a strip of 
fabric, which is then slid along them, 
'wrinkling itself into many puckers. Gar- 
ments are ruched (roosht, odj.) when orna- 
mented with ruching (roosh' ing, ji.), which 
means ruches collectively. 

F = bcebive, in .allusion to the plaits of .a skep. 
ruclc [i] (laik). n. The crowd ; the common 
herd ; those left behind in a race. (F. 
commun, foule. moyenne.) 

The horses outdistanced by the le.aders in 
a horse-race are the ruck. It is impossible 
to m.akc .all human beings equal, for some 
will ,alw,ays lift themselves above the rucli, 
that is, the ordinarv' run, of their fellows by 
their natural abilita-. 

Earlier, ,a heap, pile ; perhaps akin to rich. 
ruck [ 2 ] (ruk), A wrinkle ; .a crease. 
v.t. To wrinkle, v.i. To become wrinkled or 
creased. Ruckle (ruk' 1) li.as the same mean- 
ing. {P. pH, ride; rider, plisser ; se plisscr.) 

When a heavy carpet is laid, it has to be 
well stretched and smoothed to get the rucks 
or ruckles out of it. Light carjiets ruck up or 
ruckle if chairs are dragged over them. 

O. Norse linihka wrinkle ; cp. Nonv. ruhka. 
Sa’N. : »i. and v. Cre.asc. pucker. wTinklc. 

rucklo [t] (ruk' 1), x. This word h.is the 
same meaning as ruck. See ruck [ 2 ]. 

ruckle [a) (ruk' I), v.i. To make a rattling 
noise, x. Such a noise ; a rattle in the 
tbro.at. (F. ruler; rdlciiicut.) 

Cp. Nonv. dialed riihla to ruckle, 
rucksack (ruk' sak), x. A b.ag carried on 
the back by straps passing over the shoulders. 
(F. havxcsuc.) 

The rucksack is a loose bag which rests 
more easily on the back than the stiffer 
kn.apsack, and is preferred by many walkers 
and mountaineers. Provisions, spare cloth- 
ing. etc., arc c.arried in a rucksack. ‘ 

(i. from Mif/i'. ii dialect for riicl.cii back, rack 
bag. 

rudd (n'ld), x. .A small fre.shw.itcr fish. 
Leiictscus crythrophthalmus, common .all over 
Europe. (F. rouqet.) 



fladd. The rudd, e •mAll fmhwjtler fith common 
lirroxjfliotjt Ecret>€. 


RUDDER 


RUDE 



Rudder.— Rudaer. of Cl) a Dutch sailine vewe! : (2) a Turhi.h boat : (3) a Th»me. »ailmz 

Yorkshire billyboy : (5) a modern steamship j (6) a native Indian boat of the HubIi River , U) a l-niiieic 

iunk ; and (8) a boat of the Italian iake<. ^ 


The rudd resembles the roach, but differs 
from it in its red eyes and scarlet lower fins. 
Akin to ruddy. See ruddy, 
rudder (rud' dr), n. A broad, flat, hinged 
member at the stem of a boat or ship, by 
wliich it is steered ; a like implement in an 
aeroplane or airship, composed of one or 
more horizontal or vertical blades ; a guiding 
principle. (F. gouvernail, principe.) 

A ship’s rudder is now usually a framework 
of steel covered on both sides with iron plates. 
Across the broad part, or blade, of a rudder 
there are at intervals strong bands called 
rudder-bands {n.pL), or rudder-braces [n.pL), 
with eyes or hooks to fix them to the sternpost. 

A rudder-case («.) is a lining in the rudder- 
hole («.) in the overhanging counter of the 
ship, through which the rudder-post (w.), 
or shank, of the rudder passes. At the top 
of the rudder-post is the rudder-head («.). 
A cross-bar on this, the yoke, has a rudder- 
chain (n.) attached to it at each end. The 
chains, which form part of the rudder-tackle 
(«.), that is, the gear for working the rudder, 
run to the rudder-wheel (n .) — ^the steering- 
wheel or helm — or to a steering-engine. 

The rudders of aircraft are wooden frame- 
works covered with fabric, and are very 
light, whereas the rudders of a ship may 
weigh up to one hundred tons. Submarine 
vessels, as well as aircraft, have both hori- 
zontal and upright rudders, since they have 
to be steered vertically as well as laterally. 

A rudderless (rud' dr 16s, n.) ship, one which 
has, lost its rudder, is verj' helpless. 

A.-S. rOtiier, from rowan to row and instru- 
mental suflix -iher ; cp. Dutch rocr, G. ruder. 

ruddily (rud' i li). For this word and 
ruddiness see under ruddy. 


ruddle [i] (rud' 1). This is another form 
of raddle. See raddle [i], 

ruddle [ 2 ] (rud' 1), n. A varietj' of red 
ochre, v.t. To mark or colour with or as with 

ruddle. Another form is raddle (rad I), (r, 

rubrique.) . , 

Ruddle is used for marking sheep, anu 
for colouring hearthstones and doorsteps. .• 
From A.-S. rudu redness, akin to red, rudd. cic. 

ruddock (rud' ok), 11 . A name P''eii to 
the robin-redbreast in the west of Englan 
and in Wales. (F. rouge-gorge.) . ■ 

A.-S. nnfrfiic with dim. suffix -ock. See riumj . 

ruddy (rud' i); adj. Fresh-coloured ; 
healthily red ; reddish, v.t. To make rec . 
v.t. To grow red. (F. rougedlre, vermeil , 
rougirp devenir rouge.) , ’ ' 

This word is used especially of a com 
plexion or its possessor. We are torn 
(I Samuel xvi, 12 ) that David, whena touho 
man, was " ruddy, and withal of a beau 

countenance.” In a darkened -room a fire 
glows ruddily (rud' i li, adv.j, and the g 
from it has ruddiness (rOd 1 nOs, «.), 
redness, like that of a sunset. 

A.-S. rtidig, from rudu redness, akm to tfrf. 
suffix -y. Syn. : adj. Fresh, rubicund. AM. . 
adj. Pale. 

rude (rood), adj. Primitive; simple; 
unsophisticated ; rough ; roughly 
made or contrived ; coarse ; dbmanner , 
hearty ; robust ; violent. (F. simple, rud , 
grassier, vigoureux, violent.) . 

Uncivilized people generally live m rude, 
or ill-built, dwellings. iMany of them >1 

nide — rouglily-c.arvcd or ill-shaped im. „ 
and most till the soil with rude or rougim - 
shaped implements. In spite of their rude 
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and primitive manner of life, nomad peoples 
nevertheless seem to enjoy rude, or robust, 
health. 

One roused violently is said to receive a 
nido awakening. Rude speech may be the 
rough or artless language of an untutored 
jxTson, or the intentionally offensive words 
of one who utters insults and gibes. 

A person behaves rudely (rood' li, urfr.) 
when he purposely, or carelessly, shows 
towards others that lack of good manners 
which we call rudeness {rood' nes, n.). 

Anything is rudish (rood' ish, adj.) if 
somewhat rude in any sense of the word. 

hrom 1- riii/is tough, lacking finish. Svs. ; 
Coarse, cnido, robust, rough, simple. Ant. : 
Civilized, ^cultured, refined, sophistic.atcd. 

Riideshieimer (roo' des hi merj. it. xV 
C'-lehratcd white wine from grapes grown 
in the province of Hcsse-Xass.au, on the 
Rhine. (F. I'li; dc liudcshciw.) 

Cf. from Jitidesheim, opposite IJingcn, on the 
I. nine. 

rudiment (roo' di mC-nt), «. A first 
principle of knowledge ; an undeveloped 
i.r imperfect form ; , a part or organ im- 
perfectly developed j a vestige. (F. rudi- 
vtnil, prcm'.lre tdi’r, trace.) 

This word is often used in the plural form. 
When we first go to scliool we h.avc to Ic.arn 
the rutlimcnts.’ or first steps, in various 
•.uhjccts. One m.ay c.all simple addition, 
subtraction, division, and multiplication the 
nidinicnts of arithmetic. Our knowlcilge 
.alxmt a subject must he rudimentary (roo' 
tii men' tii ri, adj.), that is, very incomplete, 
imtil we h.avc studied it at some length. 

In some cre.atiires certain organs of sense 
arc mere rudiments, and are ilevclopcd only 
rudimcntarily (roo di men' ta ri li, adv.), or 
vciy- imperfectly. This rudimcntarincss (roo 
«Ii men' ta ri nes. it.), or undeveloped state, 
IS observable in parts wliicli, owing to 
cb.angetl habits or environment, are no 
longer used or needed. 

I„ tiiittiKfrliim tK-ginnmg. from nciiis imperfect. 
' Sv.v. ■ IClemcnt. vestige. 

' taidisli (rud' isli). adj. Somewhat mdc. 
See under rude. 

rue [i] (roo), ii. A perennial evergreen 
shrill). /I’l/hi frnveelnt<:, with acriil. strong- 
smelling leaves. (F. rue.) 

Rue w.is formerly us'.'d in metlicine, and 
as .a ikvvouring. .anrl w.as worn as a sign of 
. MTrow or as .i charm against \\itchcratt. 

' I"., ftom 1.. rtl,'.!. dr. 

rue [.•) (roo), v.t. To regret greatly: to 
rejxmt of. »!. Sorrow, repentance. (F. sc 
rep'v.iir d.‘, rei^reHer, deptorer; ckagrh:, regret, 
leprn'ir.) 

It is of no avail to rue .a h.id b.arg.ain. 
M.iny a man h.as nicsl the day when he did 
rom..,- hasty .action which brought .SFirroiv on 
l.inveU or otb.ers. Tk.e noun, rarely met 
with., l:,e: sane; meaning .as. ruth. 

Pan Oir.xote '.vas c.ilh'd the knight of the 
rueful (roj' ful, a:j.), tlut is. <iirro\vful or 


sad, countenance. When we drop and 
break some article of v.alue we look ruefully 
(roo' ffd li, adv.), or sadlv, at the fragments, 
and feel ruefulness (roo' fill nes, «.), the state 
or quality of being rueful. 

M.U. reivcu, xV.-S. hreoiran, cp. G. rciien. 
Sa'.N. : i’. Regret, repent. 

mfescent (roo fes'ent), adj. Tinged with 
red ; reddish. (F. rougedtre.) 

Auburn hair has rufoscence (roo fes' dns, 
II.), the state of being rufcscent. 

L. rufescens (acc. ■ettt-cm) pres. p. of rCtJescere 
to become reddish, from rujus red. 

ruff [i] (ruf), II. The act of trumping ;a 
lead in cards, when a plaj'cr cannot follow 
.suit. vj. and i. To trump.' (F. carte coupcc : 
cotipcr avec I'atoui.) 

Ruff was the name of an old card game, a 
forerunner of whist. 

xMtered from O.F. roffe, rottfle (Ital. roii/a), 
perhaps a corruption of triomphe (Ital. trioiifo) 
trump. 

ruff [e] (rfif), it. stiff pleated collar of 
muslin or linen encircling the neck, worn by 
lx)th se.vcs in the sixteenth century ; any- 
thing resembling this ; a projecting' band of 
feathers round the nock of ,a bird, orof hairon 
that of .an animal ; a bird {Machetes pugnax) 
of the sandpiper family ; a variety of the 
jacobin pigeon with a niff. (F, fretise, com~ 
batlaut.) 



Ruff,— A portrait of a mao wearing a rult. From 
tho paintioi br Fran» Halt. 


Queen Elizabeth is pictured wearing ,a 
nifl, and Ralegh and other courtiers of 
his day arc dcpictwl wearing a wide, pleated 
rulT. 

The ruff is a migrant bird which used to 
frequent thccast co.ost of Grc,atHritain. Only 
the male birds are ruffed (ruft. adj.), or pio- 
vidcf.1 with a ruff. The hen is called a reeve. 

rcth-aps a form of rcueh, ox ihortcn'-d Iro.ii 
mf.r. The n.tme of the bird (.l/crr.-ffi) ,5 
I'crhnj’s distinct. 




BUFF 


. RUGBY FOOTBALL 


rufi [■3] (ruf) v.t. To heckle (flax) ; to 
nap (a hat). (F. semncer.) 

The word ruffer (ruf' er, n.) means either 
a person who heckles flax or the instrument 
with which he ruff's it. 

A doublet of rough (v.). 
ruffe (ruf), n. A small, European fresh- 
water fish {Acerina cernua), allied to the 
pergh. Another form is ruff (ruf). (F, 
gremille.) 

Probably = rough, from its prickles, 
ruffian (ruf' i an), n. A brutal or lawless 
person ; a desperado a bully ; one ready 
to commit a crime. ‘ (F. scelerat, bandit, 
coHpe-jarret.) 

Bill Sykes, in Dickens’s " Oliver Twist," 
was a ruffian, and the author has well 
depicted contemporary ruffiandom (ruf' i an 
dom, «.), or the domain of ruffians, in other 
of bis works. This word means also the 
same as ruffianism (ruf' i an izm, n.), that 
is, ruffianly (ruf' i an li, adj.) or brutal 
behaviour. The rufnanhood (ruf' i an hud, n.) 
of a community means its ruffians, or law- 
breakers, regarded collectively. 

O.F. rufien, ruffian, in same sense ; cp. Itai. roj- 
jiano, Prov. rofian. Span, rufian. Port, riifiao, 
and L.L. ruffidnus. 

ruffle (ruf' 1), v.t. To disturb the smooth- 
ness, order, or tranquillity of ; to disarrange; 
to annoy ; to discompose, v.i. To become 
rough or turbulent ; to lose smoothness or 
tranquillity ; to swagger ; to behave quarrel- 
somely or arrogantly, n. A pleated or goffered 
frill of lace at the wrist or neck ; a rippling 
on water ; perturbation ; excitement ; a 
low rolling beat of a drum. (F. troubler, 
aeranger, froisser, agiler ; se hdnsser, s’ebour- 
iffer, s’agiier, faire le inataniore, fanfaronner; 
fraiss, leger bouillonnement, trouble, agitation, 
batterie.) 

A person when perturbed may ruffle or 
puclier his brow, or pass his hand through 
his hair with a ruffling action. When one is 
annoyed his tranquillity is ruffled ordisturbed, 
so that we say he or his temper is ruffled. 

A cock ruffles its neck - feathers when 
angry, and birds in general ruffle up their 
feathers at night to keep themselves warm. 
A calm sea ruffles when a light passing breeze, 
which sailors call a cat's paw, sweeps over it. 

The ruffler (ruf' ler, n.) is a swaggering 
bully, ready to pick a quarrel with anyone. 
He ruffles about in a manner not unlike that 
of the barnyard fowl, rrhich, with feathers 
ruffled, struts to and fro in a fighting mood. 
A device that can be attached to a sewing- 
machine to make ruffles of linen or other 
materials is called a mffler. 

Cp. Low G. ruffelcn to crumple. In senses of 
swaggering and bullying perhaps a different 
word. Syn. : n. Hippie, v. Annoy, disarray, 
disturb, rumple, siraggcr. Aur. : v. Smooth, 
tranquillize. 

rufous (roo' fiis), adj. Reddish-brown ; 
reddish-yellow; tawny. {F. fauve, tannd.) 

The rufous warbler '(«.), which vciy rarely 
visits our shores, has reddish-brouTi plumage. 


In combinations the rrord appears as rufi- and 
nrfo- ; rufigallic acid (roo fi gal' ik as' id, n.) 
is a reddish crystalline substance, formed 
by heating gallic acid with sulpbnric acid. 
From L. riifus reddish, sandy, and suffix -oils. 



Rug, — ChlnCBe engaged in rug-making, a craft in 
which they ahew much proficiency. 


rug (rttg), n. A wrap of thick woollen 
material, or of skin with the fur left on ; 
a small carpet or floor-mat. (F. couverture, 
bitre, tapis.) 

The rugs with which we are most faraihat 
are the travelling rug or coverlet, for keeping 
the legs and body warm, when riding or 
driving, and the hearthrug. Persian rugs 
are small carpets which, in some cases, 
very high prices. Some rugs are inado of the 
skins of sheep, goats, and other animals, with 
the fur or hair left on. Rugging (rffg' ing. n.) 
is a coarse, woollen cloth, or a material uscci 
to make rugs. 

Pcrh'aps Scand. l cp. Norw. dialect 
coverlet, Swed. ru^g shaggy hair. See rag. 



in a Kushr footbaff match. 


Rugby football (rug' bi fut' bawl), 

A popular winter sport. 

Kngby footbaV, xvhich was first played 
at Rugby School in 1841, differs from 
Association football in scvcnil ways, the 
chief being that the hands may be used m 
propelling, or passing, the bad. In 
amateur game there arc fifteen players ; 
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ciKlit fonvarcls — sometimes seven and a rover 
(j«' under rove [ 2 ]) — two half-backs, four 
three-quarter backs, and a full back. In 
professional Rugby football, there are only 
thirteen players, the forwards being six in 
niimlwr. 

The system of scoring is by points. A try 
counts three points, two being added if a 
goal is scored from the resultant place-kick ; 
a dropped goal, except from a mark or a 
penalty kick, counts four ; and 
a goal'from a penalty kick or a 
mark counts three. The govern- 
ing hotly of Rugby footlrall is the 
Rugby Football Union («.). 

nigged (riig' Od), adj. Having 
a broken or irregular surface ■ 
uneven; craggy; rocky; charac- 
terized iiy abrupt ups and downs ; 
rough-teinjiered ; rude ; lacking 
in refinement; unpolished ; harsh ; 
unbending ; stem ; of features, 
stronglv marked or furrowed. 

{!•'. raho'.cux, jin'gal, rocaiUctix, 
rude, dur.) 

Cornwall has a rugged, or 
broken, coa,stlino, its granite cliffs 
presenting a stern and rugged 
aspect. The mgged grandeur of 
the storm-beaten rocks at l.and'.s 
I'incl is a sight to be remembered, 
the mountainous waves breaking 
high above the ruggedly (rfig' ed 
li. adt’.} steep pinnacles in rough 
or turbulent weather. 

The features of those who cam 
their living by the sea in a rugged climate 
often exhibit a mggedness (rug' M nC-s, ir.l, 
too, and their sf>cech may have a rugged 
simplicity or directness of its own. 

rrob.thlv Scand.. .akin to rug. Svx. : Cragg}*, 
harsli, rocky, rougli, rude, unpolished. Ant. : 
(lenlle. mild, refined, .smooth. 

i-ugpinfp (rug' ing), n. Material u.scd to 
make rugs ; a thick woollen cloth. Sec under 
nig. 

ruRoso (ru gos'; roo'gO.s), at/;. Wrinkled; 
cormgatcil. (F. niqtiettr, ridd. ondule.) 

This is .a wortl used chieflv in Ixit-any. 
1’l.ant.s or trees with rough, wrinkled b.ark or 
stem are .said to l>c mgosc. Thus the elm 
free has its bark rugoscly (ru gos' li ; roo' 
gos li, iiie.) marked, and .so its surface 
pre-ients an e.xarnple of rugosity (ru go.s' i 
ti. n.). 

Front I„ fiiyCmj, Irom rii;a wrinkfi-. 

ruin (rco' ini. n. Downfall ; overthrow ; 
dcf.tnictton ; dis.astrr: .ast;itcof imp.ainncnt, 
tiecay. or destruction ; lliat which c-auscs 
mch a rf.xte ; the remains of something, 
t-spf-cially a huilding, in a decvyerl st.atc. 
e.j. To destroy ; to indict ruin or dt.s.aster on; 
to invvMve in min or f.ailure : to rcxluce to 
tuin*!. I'.f. To fall in rums, (F. ruine. chute, 
d/f.u'e. dfSiructu-r., dfUbronent ; 

miner, f-erJie.) 


A building m.ay be mined or razed by an 
earthquake. Pompeii wgis mined or destroyed 
by a volcanic eruption, ruin coming suddenly 
uixm the city while it slept. A great many 
of the ruins have been cleared of ashes and 
debris, so that one may sec here the min that 
w'as once a temple, there the ruins of the 
baths, etc. On many of the ruined structures 
are to be seen paintings which have withstood 
niin or destniction. 


A foolish prank or hare-brained csc.ap.ade 
m.ay min .a boy's prospccLs at .school, .and. 
if he is expcllerl, may mean the ruination 
(roo I na' shun, r..) of the pl.ans made for him 
by his parents. E.xtravagance or unwise 
management may spell mination to a 
merchant, bringing .alxiut his b,ankroptcy, or 
financi.al ruin. 

The weather is a great miner (roo' in i-r, 
Ji.) or destroyer of buildings whicli are not 
properly c,ared for ; and it accounts largely for 
the minous (roo' in us. adj.) or ruined, state 
of nuaiiy of our old c.astlc.s and monuments, 
which. 1x;fore they were taken charge of by 
a department of the government, were 
often left to go to nick and rum. Insects 
have a niinou.s, or very harmful, effect on 
many crops, and storms .arc .sometimes 
ruinously (roo' in us li, adi'.) damaging. 

The ruinousness (roo' in us nes, ii.) of a 
system of government is its qu.ality of bring- 
ing .a nation to min and dis.aster ; tlie 
niinousness of a structure is its st.atc of 
iKing dectiyed or in ruins. 

ntUix from mere to ni‘lt. coll.apse. Syn. : 
r. Bane, dre-ay, doivnf.all. li.avoc. wreck. f. 
Detnolisl). de>trtn-. impoverith. v.Tcck. Ant. ; 
It. Prosperity, recovers-, success, v. Ke,storc. 

rulo (rool), ;r. 'I'liat which is set up as a 
standard ; -a guide, or principle, for .action or 
procedure ; a custom, c,anon, or test ; a 
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Huln« — The interior of «he Temple of Jupiter, a famoui ruin ftt 
Bsalheh, Sirla. From the pamrine hr Arthur Henderron, R.B.A. 


RUM 


RUMBLE 


regular practice ; a regulation ; normality ; 
regularity ; an authoritative statement, dr" 
direction ; a set of laws or regulations , a 
code of discipline ; an order or decision made 
by a court of law ; government ; dominion ; 
controlling power ; sway ; in mathematics, 
a prescribed method or formula used to solve 
a certain class of problem ; in grammar, an 
established use ; a straight strip of metal 
or wood used to guide a pen or pencil ;■ a 
graduated strip used for making measure- 
ments ; in printing, a thin strip of metal 
used to separate columns, headings, etc. ; 
a dash used in punctuation, v.t. To govern ; 
to control ; to keep in order ; to be the 
ruler or rulers of ; to give an authoritative 
decision ; to lay down as a rule or 
principle ; to mark with parallel lines ; 
to prevail in. v.i. To have or exercise 
power or command ; to decide ; to pro- 
nounce a decision ; to prevail ; of prices, 
to stand at a certain level ; to be pre- 
vailingly. (F. rigle, usage, riglement, 
r^gulayiti, decret, ordonnance, goitvernement, 
empire, poiivoir, filet ; gouverner, regir, diriger, 
rSgler, didder, ordonner ; regner, gouverner, 
didder, I'emporter sur.) 

The schoolboy has not 
only to obey the rules of 
the school, but to learn the 
rules of arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, and grammar. 

His sports and games, too, 
are ruled, governed, or 
directed by rules or regula- 
tions. The customs which 
rule or prevail at one 
public school may differ 
from those which are the 
rule at another. As a rule 
— that is, generally — a boy 
who is amenable to rule or 
discipline makes more rapid 
progress than another who 
sets himself against those 
who rule or control. 

The rule of three (»:.) in 
arithmetic deals with 
simple proportion. When 
a court of law makes a 
rule or order which shall 
come into force conditionally on a certain date 
if a certain thing be not done meanwhile, it 
is called a rule nisi (n.). If the date arrives 
without the thing in question having been 
done, the rule becomes a rule absolute {«.), 
and is enforceable. 

We are said to use rule of thumb when we 
rely on practice and experience, as opposed 
to what is regarded as theoretically correct. 
Behaviour is ruleless (rool' 16 s, adj.) if it 
disregards rules or laws. 

By his military victories, Robert Clive 
(1725-74) brought a great part of India 
under British rule or dominion, and has been 
called the founder of our empire there. 
For some years he ruled a prordnee as 




Ruler. — Queen Victoria > 

vftte ruler who ruled for over »ixty year#. 


governor. A ruler (rool ' er, n.) may be either 
a person who rules or governs, or a wood or 
metal rule used as a guide for drawing straight 
lines. The post or office of a sovereign or ruler 
is a rulership (rooF 6r ship, n.). 

A ruling (rool' ing, «.) is a decision given 
by a judge or court. The ruling {adj.) price 
of wheat, silver, etc., on a certain day is the 
average or general price of the day — ^tl.e 
price that rules, or prevails. 

The parallel lines with which exercise 
books and books of account are ruled are 
produced on a ruling-machine (ir.), havin;; 
a number of pens — or, in another form, 
a number of disks — ^which rule lines on the 
blank paper. 

From O.F. ritile, reutc, L. regula a straight 
stick, ruler, hence a pattern, from ' regerc to 
stretch, lead, direct. SvN. ; n. Authority, canon, 
control, principle, standard, v. Control, direct, 
reign. 

rum (rum), n. A spirituous liquor di.stilled 
from fermented cane-sugar. (F. rhitm.) 

Rum is of high alcoholic strength and 
comes principally from the West Indies. Its 
dark brown colour is due to caramel, and to 
the fact that it is stored in sherrj'-casks. 

Rum - punch («.), rum- 
' rum- 
mixtures in 
the chief 
runner 
who tries 
to fun spirits into a country 
where their importation or 
sale is prohibited. 

Probably at first a slang 
term, earlier rumbullion. 

rumble (rum' bl), v.i. 
To make a low, heavy, 
continued sound ; to move 
rvith this sound, v.t. To 
cause to move thus ; to 
utter with a rumbling noise. 
n. A rumbling sound ; a 
seat or place for luggage 
at the rear of a carnage. 
(F. risonner, rotiler; Jatre 
roitler, faire retentir : hnnf 
sourd, roidcmenl, siige 
derritre, arriire-train.) 




de 


At the approach of a storm we may first 
hear the thunder rumbling in the distance. 
Lorries rumble or go rumblingly (rum blmg 
ii, adv.) along the roads. An angry deep- 
voiced man is said to rumble out his dis- 
approval. We speak of the rumbling (nim 
bline, «.) of coach-wheels and of the rumbling 
{adj'.) or rumbly (ruin' bli, adj.) sounds 
heard before an earthquake. Anyone or 
anything that rumbles may be called a 
rumbler (rum' bier, «.). A servant’s seat o! 
a carriace is now seldom called a rumble. 
In former times, the nickname of rumble- 
tumble (rum' bl turn' bl, n.) was given to a 
rumbling stage-coach or cart. \^c may 
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RUMEN ' RUIVCPLE 


describe the commotion of the waves on a 
windy day as a rumble-tumble. . 

I’robablv imitative ; cp. Dutch romnieUn. 
(r. rionwcln. 

rumen (roo' m6n), n. The first of the 
several stomachs possessed by a ruminant 
animal, pi. rumina (roo' m6 mi). (F. mmev.) 

The rumen serves merely as a storehouse 
lor the pT.TSs which has been cropped, and 
immcfliately swallowed uncliewed. 

L. rumen gullet. 

ruminant (roo' mi nant), adj. Chewing 
the cud; meditative. «. An animal that chews 
the cud. (F. ntimnant, rcvcur, viedilatij; 
ruinitmnt.) 

'fhe ruminants, which .arc classified to- 
gether by zoedogists as the Ruminantia (roo 
mi n;in' shi a, n.pl.), arc herbivorous-, hoofed 
animals with complex stomachs dividctl into 
anumlicr of chambers, from which their food 
is returned to the mouth and chewed, between 
t!ie proce.sscs of digestion. This curious 
provision of nature has a definite purpose. 
In a wild state, ruminants graze chiefly by 
night to escape animals that prey on them. 
Tlicy crop and swallow their food hastily, 
,ind then return to cover where they c-an 
masticate tlie meal in safely. O.xen, sheep, 
goals, deer, camels, and giniflcs .are ruminant 
animals. 

When cows, lor instance, ruminate (roo' 
mi nat, v.t.) or chew the cud they keep still 
am! seem to be immersed in thought. 1 Icncc, 
a contemplative person is said to ruminate 
over hi.s problems or to ponder over them, and 
is cnllet! a runiinator (roo' mi iva tor, 

Sucli ]x;ou!e arc of a ruminative (rex)' mi 
na tiv, aaj.) or meditative disi>osi!ion. and 
arc given to rumination (roo mi na' shun. «.), 
or ixmdering over their thoughts. In a 
ipiiet fireside mood, a friend may talk to us 
rumlnativcly (roo' mi na tiv li, or 

icfleclively of the past. 

I-'roin I,, ruminure to rc-clicw. .Szc rumen, 
SvN. : n<f;. Conrcmjilativc. mcdit.ntivc, Tcflcctive. 

mmmago (rum' aj), v.l. To search thor- 
oughly ; to raitiack ; to overhaul in se.arch 
of something , to bring (oull from among 
I'ther artick-s. n.i. To make a thorough 
(nit disorderly scarcfi. n. A thoroiigii over- 
Ifiiiling sr-arch : odds and ends. (V. joutUrr ; 
f.irfoHlUtr , rcckrtc!:', friic.r.i 

Tins word generally conve>-s the idc.a of 
di'.,irranging the artTcIes among which the 
•earch is made, A tr.avc-llcr .susriectcd of 
canying dutiable poods which he lias not 
decl.irw.l will b.avc las trunks well mmin.agcd 
by a customs ofiirial. A p isseiiger on a 
tram is sometimes fc-en to rummage iu his 
to find Ins ticket, v.lien an inspector 
to s :e it, .Many ixxik-loven: like to 
iiimm.iee aKiiii m r-ec<md-fi,tnd baok shojw, 
wlecb ivte ,a Iwppy hunting ground (or tlie 
tumrrmrer (rilin' .'ij ir, r;.). or scarclie: after 
! c r gi ' 1 1 e n c ti ti '.>■ i t i er . 

'1 1;- tif.cl.umed gcxxls that accumul.atc in 

r.rilwav lo-t-projx rty office are peric«!ic.-illy 



Rummate* — Firemen rummacme amone tfae detrru 
of a buIldtQft detlroyed by fire at Windfor. 


sold off at a rummage-sale (n.). Similar sales, 
also called jumble-saJes, are held to raise 
money for religious or charitable purposes. 

N, from Prov. orrtimare storage of casks in 
a ship’s hold, from nrrtimcr to sto-.v. 

i-ummer (riim' tr), n. A large tumbler 
or drinking-cup. (F. gobslct.) 

Dutch romer, G. rumer, perhaps Homan gla.ss. 

rumour (roo' mor), ti. General talk ; a 
rcjtort ; information passed from mouth to 
mouth, but of unvcnfiablc origin, v.t. To 
report as a rumour ; to noise abroad. (F. 
bruit, runmtr ; d>ruitcr, r^paudre.) 

A rumour may originate in some insignifi- 
cant remark or event — but as it passes from 
mouth to mouth it grows until what tnith 
there may be in it is exaggerated .and dis- 
torted, Wlien the means of communication 
arc disorganized, or when news of sonic 
important event is withheld or delayed, 
rumour supplies the deficiency. In war time 
rumoured (roo' mord. adj.) victories or 
defeats cause unjustified joy or distress. 

From I., rumor noise, hc.arsay. 

rump (riimp), «. The end of an animal’s 
backbone with the .adjoining parts ; the 
hinder part ; a remnant of .a p.irliamcnt. etc. 
(F. croups, bout, par'.etneut crouptott.) 

A thick beef-steak cut from the rump of 
an ox is called a rump-steaV; (n.l. After 
Colonel Pride “ purged ” the Long Parliament, 
in lO.jS, of the ineinliers who favoured an 
.agreement with Charles I, the small Ixidy 
of remaining mcmliers liecame known as the 
Rump P.arliamcnt (a.). 'I'his bodv condemned 
Ch.arle.s f to death. 

A tailless fowl is said to be rumplcss (riirop' 

Ivs, adj.). 

App.ircntly Scand. : co. Ice! rump-r, .Vurw. 
rumf a tail, akin to Dutch romp and G. rumrt 
trunk. 

rumple (riirn' p!?, v.t. To disorder : to 
wrinkle. (P. ebouriijer, chiffjr.ner, rider.) 

The brush and coiiib are needcfl to smt/Oth 
tlie flat-iron and 


rtimplct] or touzictl hair ; 
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RUMPY 


RUN 


press are used to take the creases out of' 
rumpled clothes. 

M. Dutch rompelcn ; cp. M. Low G. rumpen 
to wrinkle. Syn. : Crease, disorder, tangle, 
wrinkle. 

rumpy (rump' i), n. A Manx or tailless cat. 

From rump and -y. 



Run. — A baby hippopotamus at the Zoological Gardens, London, 
running after its keeper, 

run (rOn), v.i. To progress by a series of 
leaps with alternate feet ; to trot, gallop, or 
canter ; to move quickly ; to try to escape ; 
to flee or abscond ; to rush (at) ; to be in 
continuous motion ; to revolve ; to be in 
operation ; to go smoothly ; to glide ; to 
spread or flow ; to melt or fuse ; to drip ; to 
move or travel between places ; to take a 
certain course ; to proceed ; to continue ; 
to occur persistently (in the mind, etc.) ; to 
develop or pass (into, etc.) ; to incline ; to 
be current ; to go (about) freely ; to be 
allowed to grow (wild) ; in cricket, to make 
a run ; to compete in a race ; to seek election. 
v.l. To cause to run or move ; to drive ; to 
pierce ; to perform or accomplish by 
running ; to follow (a course) ; to traverse 
(a distance, etc.) ; to car^ or pass (a rope) 
lietween points ; to keep in operation ; to 
carry on (a business) ; to put forward for 
election, etc. ; to enter for a race ; to flow 
with ; to discharge ; to incur (risk).; to 
expose oneself to ; to smuggle ; to sew with 
continuous stitches, n. The act of running ; 
a spell of running : a short excursion ; a 
journey ; a progress or flow ; a continued 
course ; a. succession of demands on a bank, 
etc. ; the ordinarv trend, or general succession 
of things ; the general character, nature, etc. ; 
a flock or drove, etc., of migrating animals; 
an enclosed space for poultry, rabbits, etc. ; 
a grazing - ground ; free use or access; 
in music, a rapid scale passage, or roulade ; 
in cricket, the unit of scoring ; in base- 
ball, a complete circuit of the b:uses ; 
the tapering after part of a ship s bottom. 
p.t. ran (r.an) ; p.p- run (run). (F. courir, 
holler, courir vile, se sauver, sc souslrairc, sc 
rticr, marcher, lourucr, optirer, glisser. 


s’dtendre, fondre, ddgoutter, faire h service, 
continuer; faire courir, percer, poursuivre, 
parcourir, conduire, souienivi passer, coudre; 
course, promenade, excursion, cours, suite, 
pare, poulailler, roulade, arriire-cardne.) 

This word has many shades of meaning, 
some having only the slightest connexion utth 
its primary sense, that of a 
movement at a faster pace than 
walking. A large number of these 
meanings occur only in special 
phrases, which are defined in 
the course of this article. The 
eyes run when they emit water ; 
a candle runs when it gutters ; 
the colours in a carelessly washed 
fabric may run, that is, spread 
over the undj^ed parts or mingle 
together. 

If a competitor in a walking- 
match lifts his back foot before 
the heel of his front foot touches 
the ground he is disqualified for 
running. Water always runs 
downhill ; a train runs on rails : 
an engine runs when it is work- 

ing. The railway companies run 

frequent services to important 
towns, that is, they provide 
trains running to such towns at short 
intervals. An errand-boy is employed to run 
errands. At an election all political parties 
run candidates, though many of them have 
to run, or be e,xposed to, the risk of defeat. 
We say that a document runs in a specified 
manner when we mean that it is worded in 
that way. . , 

Some plays enjoy long runs, that is, they 
keep on,.the stage for considerable periods, 
owing to continued public support. A good 
master giyes his dog a daily run to exercise it. 
If a bank gets into, difficulties, there may pc 
a run on it, which means a demand by 
clients for the return of money that they 
have deposited in the bank. At a certain 
season of the year there is a run, or rush, o 
salmon from the sea, up rivers to lay tneir 
eggs. The . expression a run of bad Iiicit 
means a. number of misfortunes coming one 
after the other. . , 

,In football, the making of considerable 
progress— with the ball tit the foot m 
A.ssocialion, or. while holding the ball 
Rugbv— is called a run. To avoid an oppo- 
nent by passing him on one side or the ot 
is to run round him. In golf, the playi g 
of the ball along the ground is called a run, 
a term which is also applied to the c ‘stmicc 
travelled by the ball after it has reached the 

^"^Di^atory passengers hai'e to go to the 
station at a run, that is, running, m order to 
catch their train. It pays in tbe long run 
which means in the end, to be at the stall 
in good time. A sycophant is said 
after, or pursue with flattering attentioi . , 
those people of whom he intends to ta > 
advantage. It is pleasant to run against. 
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tiiat i<;, meet unexpectedly, a friend whom 
one has not seen for a long time. A bull is 
<'ften infuriated by the sight of red, and may 
nm at, or attack, a person wearing some red 
g.armcnt, compelling him to run aw.ay, or 
retire by running, in order to cscajw injurj*. 
If we adopt an idea without weighing it 
properly in the mind, it runs away with ns. 

A clock is sure to run dowi, that is, stop 
working, if we neglect to wind it. .A person 
in a low state of iiealth is run down. fBlood- 
honnds arc sometimes used to run down, or 
overtake and capture, criminals. A jealous 
jx-rson attempts to run down a rival b\' speak- 
ing slightingly of him. A ship runs another 
\esscl down by coming into collision with it, 
or running int o it. The distances of the stars 
from the earth run into Imge figures, that is. 
they require many figxircs to express tliem. 

To run in to see a person means to call on 
him at his house or office. To run cattle in is 
to ilrive tliem into .an enclosure. A policeman 
runs in a person wliom lie has arrested, when 
he takes him to prison. In Rughv footb.all, 
to run in witli the bail is to cany- it over the 
oiipositc goal line and toucli down, thus 
scoring a try. We dislike a person to run 
on in the sense of talking continuouslv, 
without giving others the chance to speak, 
especially wlien the convcrs.ation runs on, 
or relates to, matters on which tlic listeners 
have titcir own views 
to express. In print- 
ing several paragrapiis 
are made to run on 
when ti’.cy are joined 
on to c.ach other and 
made to form a single 
paragraph. 

In cricket, to run out 
(e.f.) a batsman is to 
put film out by striking 
i.ff the b.ails from the 
wicket towards which 
lie is running, when 
t lying to make a run. 

A run is scored when 
the batsmen run from 
one batting crease to 
the other without 
fteing put out : when a 
li.all IS declared wide 
I-y the umpire, and 
w hen a " no-b.ill is 
KiwUxl. 

Holidays arc said to run out when they 
conn- to an end. Wlien we have a few minutes 


riot, that is, grow freely in all directions, 
especially if they arc allowed to run wild, 
or grow without check. To run riot means 
to act without restraint or control. Some 
people always want to run the show, which 
means to manage anything in which they take 
part. To run through accounts is to examine 
them quickly ; to run through money is 
to squander* it. Great power of thought 
runs tlirough, or pervades the plays of 
Shakespeare. The pikeman of mediaeval 
wars ran his enemy through, or transfixed 
him, with a pike. 

It is unwise to let the thoughts run, or 
dwell, upon sad memories. It is disastrous 
for a ship to run upon rocks, in the' sense of 
striking them violently, or going aground 
on therh. Some plants run up, that is, grow, 
very quickly, and if their flowers, for example, 
arc not ent, they may run to seed, or cease 
flowering when the seed comes. If expenses 
arc allowed to run up, or increase, unwatched, 
one may run up. or incur, a heavier bill than 
one can meet. Speculators run up prices 
of stocks in the sense of forcing them np un- 
duly ; builders arc_ said to run up houses 
when they build them cjuickly ; and a 
dressmaker to run up a frock when she sews 
it together in haste. 

If the ropes holding a heavy spar happen 
to lireak, the spar comes down with a run, 
that is. suddenly. 

A runabout (run' a 
bout, »i.) is a small 
motor-car suitable for 
light loads. A vagrant 
nmy be called a run- 
about (adj.) or roving 
beggar. 

A m.an who flies 
from danger or deserts 
from the army or navy 
is termed a 'runaway 
(run' a wa, ii.l. In 
the days of slavery, .a 
runaway {adj.). or fugi- 
tive. slavc.w.as severely 
punished when caught. 

runaway marriage 
(ii.l.or runaway match 
(ti.l. is a m.arriago that 
follows elopement. 

.\.-S. or irnai;, 

O. Xorse rzKna ; cp. G. 
f.i'.nn',, Goth, riiitinn. 
Sv.v. : V. Conduct, drive. 
: Halt, linger, saunter. 



Kun cot,— A batsman catilr son out En a cHckct 
match at Ijord'm, 


flee, flow, hasten. .Axr. 
stop. w.rl,;. 


to spate we like to run over, th.at is. gkance 
.'.t. the mo'it interesting things in the d.ay’s 
p.ijxr. .A tank nins over when it overflow's ; 
a pack Ilf fiounds runs over country in pursuit 
of tlie fox. A motorist is j.aid to run firs 
car ovi-r to a friend's house when he drives 
it thi-re. On the way. he t.akcs care not 
to run over, or knock down, ,nnd injure 
jiedestri.’.! 

Chmlun 


runagate (nm' a gat), A vag.abond ; 
a runaw.ay ; a fugitive ; a rencg.adc. {!'. 
vtic^ljud, furitif. rct'Jcat.) 

'Ibis word is now archaic. In the Prayer 
Hettk version of Ps,alm Ixviii, tlic sixth vcrrse 
contains the phnise. *' tlic riin.ac.ates con- 
tinue in scarceness." 

A doub’et of icr.rnzic. O.F. rn:f/;ai, 

altered as if it mc.atit niti a g,a!f run on (the) 
ro.iJ. 


pl.ints, like hops and vines, run 
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rxmcinate (run' si nat) adj. In botany, 
toothed like a saw ; with the teeth or lobes 
directed backwards. (F. roncinS.) 

The dandelion has runcinate leaves. 

From L. runctna plane (wrongly taken as = 
saw) and ~aie. 

rundale (run' dal), n. Joint occupation of 
land, so that each holder has a number of 
detached strips, or patches. 

This term is used chiefly in Ireland. 

From run (v.) and dale, obsolete form of dole. 

rune (roon), n. A letter or character 
of the earliest Teutonic alphabet : a mysteri- 
ous mark or symbol ; a canto of a Finnish 
poem. (F, rune.) 

Runes date from the third or fourth century. 
They were used chiefly by the Scandinavians 
and the Anglo-Sa.xons, and rvere probably 
adapted from Greek or Roman letters to suft 
carving. The runic (roo' nik, adj.) alphabet 
is also called the futhorc,' a word formed 
from its opening letters. Runic inscriptions 
are found on Norse monuments, shields, and 
ornaments. In another sense, each of the 
separate songs of the Kalevala, the national 
epic of the Finns, is called a rune. A rune- 
staff (»2.) is a staff carved with runes and 
formerly used for magic purposes, or else a 
primitive almanac made of a squared log of 
wood, with months and weeks marked on it 
with notches, and saints’ days, etc., shown in 
runic (roo' nik, it.), or runic (adj.) inscription. 
Printers sometimes use a plain style of type 
with lines of nearly equal thickness, which 
they call runic. 

From O. Norse rfm a mystery, a rune ; cp. O. 
Irish rfm a secret, Gr. creuna an inquirj'. 

rung' [i] (rung), n. A bar forming a step 
in a ladder ; a cross-bar, spoke or rail in a 
chair ; a floor timber in a ship. (F. dchelon, 
traverse, bAion, varangiie.) 

,A person in humble circumstances is said, 
figuratively, to be on the lowest rung of 
Fortune’s ladder ; a highly successful and 
brilliant writer, on the other hand, ascends 
to the topmost rung of the ladder of Fame, 

A.-S. kning stake, beam; cp. Dutch rang, G. 
range. 

rung [2] (rung). This is the past participle 
of ring. See ring [2]. 

runic (roo' nik). For this word see 
twder rune. 

runlet [i] (run' let), «. A small cask or 
vessel for wine or .spirits. (F. barillet.) 

Runlets were of varying sizes, the largest 
containing up to eighteen gallons, the smallest 
less than a quart. They are mentioned by 
writers of the fourteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries. 

From O.F. rondclet double dim. of ronde a 
round. 

runlet [2] (rQn' let), n. A small stream of 
water ; a riv'ulet. (F. ruisseau.) 

From run and dim. suffix -lei. 

rminel (run' cl), n. A rivulet; a rill; a 
snjall artificial clianqel, (F. ruisseau, ruisseJet.) 

Gutters arc sometimes called runnels, 

A.-S. ryuelc from rinnan to run. 


runner (run'er), n. One who or something 
that runs ; a messenger, collector, etc. ; a 
smuggler ; a ring sliding on a rod, etc. ; a 
part of a machine, etc., on which something 
runs, slides, or revolves ; a blade of a skate ; 
a strip of wood or metal on which a sledge 
runs ; a revolving millstone ; a creeping 
stem thrown out by a plant and tending to 
take root ; a variety of twining bean, 
especially the scarlet runner ; a running 
bird, especially the water-rail ; a rope in a 
single block ^vith one end attached to a 
tackle-block, the other having a hook. (F. 
coitreur, messager, courtier, contrebandier, 
anneau mobile, lame de patin, glissoir, rejeion, 
stolon, haricot d’ Espagne, rdle, d'eau.) 



Runner. — A youthful runner, the winner of hu 
vcbool's cr0M*countr7 run. 


A person or animal, especially a horse, 
that takes part in a race is termed a runner. 
The runner-up (ti.) in a race or other com- 
petition is the competitor who comes in 
next to the winner, and takes second place. 
In a general sense the ostrich may be termed 
a speedy runner. 

The runners of the strawberry are naked, 
creeping stems, thrown out from the base 
of the main stem. 'I’hey tend to take root, 
and send up an aerial shoot. 

Dealers in old and rare books employ 
runners or men u'ho visit other shops in 
search of special book.s required by customers, 
etc. In former times, police ofTicers were 
called runners, as also were smugglers who 
attempted to run contraband into the country 
without paying duty on it. The modem 
rum-runner is one who attempts to evade the 
Prohibition laws of the United States by 
introducing cargoes of alcoholic liquors. 

From run and -cr. 
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running (itin' ing), n. Tbe action of the 
vcri) " to run " in its various senses ; the 
power of moving by using the legs more 
qr.icS’.Sy then in walking ; rrxing ; sailing, 
especially before the wind ; discharge of 
mucus, etc. ; smuggling, adj. Moving at a 
nin ; moving easily or rapidly ; kept for a 
race ; following in succession ; continuous ; 
of machinery, working ; flowing ; dis- 
charging matter ; of plants, sending out 
runners; creeping, adv. In succession. (F. 
course, ecoulemnit, passage de contrabande ; 
couiaut, d' course, ccnsc'cuttf, dc suite, coulniti, 
courant, purulent, griinpant. rampant; de 
suite.) 

Running and jumping are two important 
branches of athletics. .\ number of phrases, 
h.iving reference to running in the sense of 
racing. Iiavc become e.stablibhed with wider 
meanings in ordinary speech. For example, 
to make the running can mean to set the 
jiace for one’s rivals, and a person who takes 
the lead in some activity is said to take up 
'he running. A. runner who has no place 
ainoug the leaders of a nice is considered 
as being out of the running ; so also is a 
competitor in other matters with no chance 
of .succe.ss. 

To t>e in the running is to have a chance 
of winning or achieving one’s aim. An event 
that hapixms several times running, happens 
that number of tunes in succession. A 
running fight (>i.) is one occurring between 
pursuers and pursued, and a running fire (n.) 
IS a continuous discharge of firearms, or, 
in a figurative sen=e. of comments or 
questions. Running water is usuallv cle.-trer 
and fresher than stantling water. Land sub- 
jeefed to the constant running of water 
undergoes denudation. 

The wheels, axles, etc., of a vehicle are 
called its running gear (u.). In a sailing 
ship the running rigging (n.) consists of the 
rojx-^ employed to work the yard.s and set 
the sails. A slip-knot is an c.xampic of a 
running knot, used to form a running or 
.sliding nt>ose, in which objects can lx; caught 
tightly. 

A r.iilw.ay company may hold running 
powers [it.pl.) over the lines of another 
company, that is, it has jverraission to run 
its fr.iius over the rails owned by the other. 

.A running jump (>:.) is one t.aken with a 
run. People who write in a llowing manner 
are s.ai.l to h.ive a running hand ; .a head- 
line rejx-ated at the top of a p.ige throughout 
a Ix-ok is calleil a running title (i:.), 

Vi-rt* .1 u t--.eu riff;, v. 

runt (runtl. r:. .\n ox or cow of .a small 

’uui'd ; a dv.arf ; a l.itge k.iml of domestic 
p;gi-(>n. f!'. r.i’. sfc' nan:.) 

Wt' di and ticotti.-h Ili.;li!.ind c.attle of a 
r.m.iU biir 1 arc firmctl runts by farmers, 
'n.f j-.gf-ffn i.nown runt is stoutly limit, 
au l tif large sire ; othetv.iie it tva-mbles 
the cciu’Uic.i pig'-o'.i. 

Cp. '5, Ifu:.;!; (t. nn ! ox. 


rupee (ru pe'l, «. A silver coin of British 
India, nominally worth two shillings. (F. 
roupic.) 

The Tupxc is the monetary unit of India, 
and is current in Mauritius, Seychelles, 
Afghanistan, etc. It is divided into sixteen 
annas, sixty-four picc, and one hundred and 
ninety-two pies. 

IlindustaniriT/fiyn/i, from Sansk.Mipyrt wrciugtit 
silver. See Toubic. 

rupture {n1p' chtir), ;i. The act of 
breaking or bursting ; a breach of relations ; 
hernia ; a break ; a rift ; the fact of being 
broken, v.t. To break ; to burst ; to sever. 
v.t. To suffer a break or rupture. (F. rupture, 
interruption, hernic, fracture, feute ; tonipre, 
crever, siparer ; sc briscr, se rompre.) 

A disagreement and parting between 
friends is sometimes called a rupture of 
friendly relations. When a rupture takes 
place between countries it may be the cause 
of war. A cell or membrane of the body may- 
be ruptured by strain. The protrusion of aii 
internal organ through an opening in the 
wall of the cavity in which it is contained, 
is loosely called a rupture. It is known to 
doctors as hernia. 

In botany seed-vessels which burst with a 
jagged irregular split arc said to be ruptile 
(rfip' til, adj.). A thin membrane is rupturablc 
(nip' cbiir abl, adj.), or capable of being 
niptured. 

ITom L. rupifira from nimpere (p.p. ruptus) to 
bre.ik. 



tKuTtnint rural »r«ne. From itie rainllnc. 
Tlir ETrnInc Hour," by 13. W. Leader. R.A. 


rural iroor' al), adj. Of or suggc'-tiii” 
the cffiinlry. or countrv-foU: ; jiastora! ; 
agri mltural ; rustic. (F. rural, pastoral, 
Ci..impPttc, a’Sf.C'de , ruitiaue.) 

Rural f-rcupatinns .are tho-jf c.arric l on in 
the country, and rural manners are rustic 
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or countrified manners, as opposed to urban 
occupations and manners, which are those of 
the town. Many town-dwellers, however, 
crave for the rurality (roo ral' i ti, •«.), or 
ruralism (roor' al izm, 11.), that is, the rural 
character of rustic life. A ruralism, is also 
a country expression, or idiom. 

People who leave town to live rurally 
(roor' al li, adv.), or in a country-like 
manner, are said to ruralize (roor' al iz, v.i.), 
or to ruralize (v.l.), their mode of life. A 
ruralist (roor' al ist, n.) is either a country- 
dweller, or one who advocates rural life as 
being preferable to town life. The act of 
going into the country, or of transference to 
the. country is ruralization (roor al I za' shun, 
n.). A rural dean (n.) is a Church of England 
clergyman, ranking next below an archdeacon, 
charged with the inspection of a district. 
His work and office may be described as 
ruridecanal (roor i d 6 ka' nol adj.). 

From L. riirShs, from rus (acc. fur-em) coun- 
try-side. Syn. ; Agricultural, countrified, pastoral 
provincial, rustic. Ant. : Metropolitan, 

urban. 

ruscus (rus' kus), n. A genus of shrub- 
like evergreen plants containing the butcher’s 
broom ; a plant of this genus, (F. fragon.) 
From. L rusciim butcher's broom, 
ruse (rooz), n. An artifice ; a trick ; a 
stratagem. (F. ruse, tour, artifice.) ■ 

When an object cannot be effected by 
direct methods a ruse may succeed. According 
to the legend the wily Greeks, after their 
ten years’ fruitless siege of Troy, entered 
the city by employing the ruse of the wooden 
horse: In modern warfare commanders 
endeavour to mislead the enem^, and conceal 
their plans and intentions. A ruse de guerre 
(ruz de gar', 11.) is a war stratagem for 


such a purpose. ; A sly or cunning person 
may be said to be ruse (ru' za', adj.) if a man, 
or rusee (ru' za', adj.) if a woman. 

F. from V. ntser to ^ 
dodge, of hunted 
animals. Sec rush [2] ; 

Syti, : Artifice, strata- ! 
gem, trick. j 

rush [i] (rush), n. j ’ 

A marsh plant with ’ 
naked tapering stems ' 
or' leaves ; one of its 1 
stems ; a ‘ type of 1 
something trifling or \ 
worthless, v.t. To j 
strew with rushe.s ; ; 
to furnish (a chair s 
bottom) , with a seat ’ ■ 
of rush. (F. jonc, ' Hu»hiight.--A ni.Uiehi 
f£iu ' joitcher, joncer.) _ a er. 

The common rush (Junctts conglonteratus) 
bears its flowers in a panicle at nearly the 
tip of its cylindrical stems.' 

The long stems and hollory stem-like leaves 
of rush are used for making mats, baskets and 
the seats of rush-bottomed {adj.) chairs ; 
they are employed also for thatching, and 
in the East for making ropes, etc. Formerly 
rush pith was used as wick ; a rush-candle («.) 
was made of this pith coated with tallow, 
and we still sometimes compare a weak, 
flickering light with a rushlight (rOsh ' lit, «.). 

The festival, of rush-bearing (».) ' still 
obsen'cd in earl}' August in Yorkshire and 
the Lake district, when the churches are 
decorated with bundles of rushes, flowers, 
etc., is said to come from the old custom of 
strewing floors -with rushes. The rush-lily 
(«.) — SisyrincJmim angustifolitim — called also 
blue-eyed grass, grows on peaty soil and has 




Ruse. — ^Without suitable fare to place before unexpected Tlxlton, Caleb Bxlderttone, the burlier In Scott • Cride 
of Lammerraoor,** makes uie of a clerer ru«c. He sweesn article* from the kitchen *helf, and, blaminr • 
Ihundentorm, declare* that fallios iPot has cpoilt the meal which he had prepared. 
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Komowhat rushy (rush' i, ndj.) or rushlike 
(riish' lil:, adj.) leaves and purple (lowers. 
Several plants, like the flowering rush 
though not true rushes, bear the name. 

A thing of little value is sometimes de- 
clared not to lie worth a rush ; we do not care 
a rush about it. 

A.-S. i-i.'c. ry^c, cp. Dutch .and G. rusrh, 
I/)W G. 



— The flowerinx ruth. It stow* in marthy 
place*, and ha« rather thowr Hower*. 


rush [ej (ruslu, v.l. To impel, force, 
diag, push, or carrj.- along with haste and 
vinlonrc ; to hurry ; to cajilurc by a sudden 
a^'.aull : to surmount, seiiie. occupy, or pass 
wit li a da.sh ; to throng or .sw.arm upon or over, 
j’.i. To go or move precipitately or imjietu- 
oiisly ; to resort (to), enter (into), or embark 
(upon) liastilv, inshly, or without due con- 
sid’-iTition. 71. The act or movement of 
rushing ; aii iiii'|i‘'t nous advance or onslaught ; 
a sudden migration, crowding or pressing 
lotavard oi jjeojile ; pressure of work ; a 
sudden deiii.uul for nr run on a commodity. 
(1'. pt'USfi-r, pTt’ripitcr, InUcr, forcer, presser ; 
sc Iniiccr, sc prccipilcr, cotirir ; course 
pn'cipittc, elan, prrs<e, inx-nsion, demnnde 
r<nprc\:te.) 

.All ambul.uice hearing an injured person 
is rusheil to hospital : jioliceiiien clear the 
crov, ded streets to let it nish past without 
delay. When a fire alarm is sounded firemen 
rush to the, engines, aiui these, with the 
ladders aiul other equipment, are rushed to 
the burning hliildiiig. In ih.e rush the men 
have sonieUiiu'-s .sc.aree time to don their 
c’.'ithtiig. 

Miieiny pn'sitions are souietimes ru.shcd, 
or taken by Sudden onslaught : trenche-S 
inav l>f null' d, cir a hill seired. at the. j'tunt 
of the haymiet. th.e attackers carrying all 
I' f'ue th.i-m in tie ir rush. It is useU'ss to 
ru-h a t.is); which iK-mands patience. 
Wh'-n a new goM-fedil i^ I'.ucovered miners 
null there in th.r.sn'.w, e.ec.er to seek th.rir 
!< rt’.ne-. D.tir on. purveyor.- of all lorts 
of '.-.j-.h. ti-.x-k <T n:s!> th.-re in iiunile.'rs, in 
re.idUK-'s for ;i!i ev'jss.-tetl demand. 

.\n e\tri in." pressure td ■work or business 
is • eei tiir.'-s d- .'rds.sl e.s a ru-h ; an iinjvirt- 
:n.-.t!,h is attemh.-q he .a, rush or 


RUSKINIAN 


throng of spectators, who rush for tickets, and 
sometimes rush or swarm over the touch-line. 
There is generally a rush, or big demand, 
for a new book by a popul.ar author. AVhen 
rumours of a bank's instability g.ain currency 
there may be a run or rush on it. depositoes 
rushing to withdraw their savings. 

In Rugby football, the movement of 
players down the field in a body, dribbling 
the bail as they go. is called a rush. 

M.E. rnseken. .Anglo-F. russhrr, O F. rc/iuscr. 
riiser, possibly from L.L. rejnsure fo/in 1.. 
refnsus p p. of refur.dcre to pour back, fling hack. 
Sys. : V. Da.sh, hasten, hurry, sw.arm. throng 
71, Assault, da.sh. onsl.aught. press. 

rushy (rush' i), adj. Resembling, full of, 
made of. rushes. See under rush [ij. 

rusk (rusk), n. A piece of bread or a 
cake ligbtiv baked or toasted in the oven ; 
a light, crisply baked biscuit. (F. biscoHe. 
craqsielirt.) 

Rusks can be prepared at home by baking 
slices of bread, or rolls cut in two, in a slow 
oven ; the nislcs sold by jiastry -cooks are 
gcncrahy svrceteTiedi. 

From Span, and Port, rosea twisted bread-roll. 



Ku*kjnl*n. — Jotin Ruikin. Ihe famou* author and 
arl crlliw whole follower* are called Ruikiniani. 


Ruskinian {rus kin' i fin), adj. In 
aco.rii.aiice with Rii.skin's te.'iching ; re- 
sembling his literary stylo, i:. A follower of 
Utiskin. 

J<'hn Ruskin (iSio-ipoo) enjoyed .a 
CTc.at rcput.ition as an art cntic, writer on 
I conomics, and social reformer. Ho main- 
tained th.it the work of Turner anil certain 
other n'-olern painters w.as to Ite prcfcrreil 
to the' lan'ls-'ar'’s of the Old Ma={ers. As 
a xiiaster of style' Ruskin hoMs a high place. 
yial 
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People who try to imitate this style may 
be said to Ruskinize (rus' kin iz, v.t.) their 
language, or to Ruskinize {v.i.). The result 
will be Ruskinese (rus kin ez', adj.), and 
may be called Ruskinesque (rus kin esk', adj.). 
We apply the term Ruskinism (rus' kin 
izm, n.) to Ruskin’s principles, and use it 
also to describe any peculiarity in his 
phraseology. 

Russ (rus), 11, A Russian ; the Russian 
language. (F. Russe; rtisse.) 

This word is not now in general use. ■ 

russel (rus' el), ii. A twilled fabric used 
in upholstery. (F. reps, Orleans.) 

Russel or russel-cord (n.) as it is also 
knorvn, is a kind of rep ; it is usually a 
mixture of cotton and wool, but is sometimes 
made of wool only. 

Origin doubtful ; it has been said to be from 
Rijsel (Flem. for Lille, in northern France!. 

russet (riis'et), Of a reddish-brown 

or yellowish-brown colour. ii. This colour ; 
a rough-skinned variety of apple . of this 
colour. (F. rouss&tre, roux; reinette grise.) 

The russet-tinted skin of the russet apple 
has an inviting look ; the fruit is also known 
as a russeting (rus' 6t ing, •)!.), and makes 
excellent eating. Russet colour is also seen 
in the border of a London B..A. hood and in 
the lining of that of a London M.A. The marks 
on a young starling's feathers frequently 
have a russsty (rus'6t i, adj.) appearance. 

M.F. foussel, dim. of roux (fern, rousse). L. 
russtts reddish, akin to E. red. 

russia (rOsh' a), ii. .A strong and pliant 
leather, tanned with willow bark and treated 
with birch bark. (F. cuir de Russie.) 

Russia, or russia leather (rOsh' a lof/i'cr, «.), 
owing to the penetrating odour given it by 
the birch bark, is specially useful in book- 
binding, as insects will not attack it. The 
real russia leather is prepared from calf- 
skins in the country after which it is named. 
Hides of various kinds are tanned and dyed 
to imitate it, the characteristic odour being 
simulated by impregnating the hide with 
birch-bark oil. Russia leather, apart from 
the covering of books, is used in the best 
dressing-cases, and for purses, wallets, etc. 

Originally imported from Eicsstn. 

Russian (riish' an), adj. Of or relating to 
Russia, n. A native of Russia ; the language 
there spoken. (F. russe ; Rtisse, russe.) 

Russia was one of the allies of Great Britain 
in the World War (1914-18), and before 
1917 was a vast empire covering northern 
Europe and Asia from Germany to the 
Pacific ; to-dav, Russia is a federation known 
as the Union of -Socialist Soviet Republics. 

To Russianize (rush' an iz, v.l.) or Russify 
(rus' i fi, v.t.) institutions is to bring them 
into line with Russian ideas, a process 
known as Russification (riis i fi ka' shun, 
«.). The prefix Russo- is used to denote 
a connexion or association with Russia ; 
thus Russophobia (rus o fo' bi a, >1.) is an 
unrea-soning dread or hatred of Russia and 
its ways. A Russophobe (ru^' 6 fob, n.) is 



her home viUase. • 


one having this feeling ; Russophobe {ddj.}^ 
means hostile to Russia., A Russophil (nis . 
6 fil, «.), on the contrary, or one haying 
Russophil (adj.) inclinations, is a friend or 
admirer of Russia and her people. Russo- 
phiiism (rOs of' il izm, 11.) means such a 

friendship or admiration. , . , ^ 

In recent years women and girls liave takcq 
to wearing Russian boots (n.pl.) 'h cold wet 
weather. These are high boots with solt 
leather uppers covering the calf, of the leg. 

rust (riist), n. The corroding reddish-, 
brown coat of iron oxide forrned on iron 
by moisture ; anything which rMemhIes 
this in appearance or corrosive action ; a 
corroding influence ; a dull, degenerate, 
or useless state due to disuse or inactivity pa 
plant disease due to parasitic fungi; or the 
fungi causing it. v.i. To become rusty , 
degenerate through inactivity or disuse, 
v.t To make rusty ; to corrode ; to impair 
or make useless by idleness, etc. (F. rouwe, 
inoisissure, ranee ,* sc rottiller, routltcr.) ^ 

Iron exposed to air and damp quick!} 
oxidizes, and takes on the familiar coating 
of rust. This property is made use of in 
joining large iron pipes ; they are 
closely together and caused to rust at the 
joints. The rust or ferric oxide thus acts as a 
cement. Since only neglected, disused, or 
derelict things arc loft to rust, the worn 
has become a figure for neglect, idleness, 
sloth, and inactivity. 

lust as iron that has rusted becomes 
deteriorated and useless, so one s mental 
faculties, muscles, etc., when the}’ detenorate 
through disuse, arc said to rust, and we speak 
of people suffering from the rust of prejudice 
or even the rust of wealth when they allou 
these to corrupt them. 
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Tilings that rust become rusty (rust' i. 
adj.), and wc use this word of cloth that has 
faded through age and of rust-colourcd 
{niij.) objects generallj-. The word is applied 
to anything impaired by age, disuse, or 
neglect. Our hnowledgc of a subject left 
unstudied for years is apt to l>e rusty. 

The hinges of a door left unoiled creak 
harshly or rustily (rust' i li. adr.), and the 
rustiness (rust' i n6s. ;i.) of a liolt or hasp 
may prevent it being shot or lifted. Rustless 
(rust' ie.s, adj.) or stainlc.ss steel is made by 
the .addition of chromium to the met.al. 

The various kinds of rust or rust fungus 
that attack whe.at and other cereals Iwlon" 
to the group t.ircdincao. A common species 
is l^uccinia grninuiis ; it first appears on the 
stalks .and leaves as orange-rea spots, and 
cvcntuall}- destroys the plant. 

A.-S. Tii%t, from root of red ; cp. Dutch rorsi, O. 
and Swed. rorf. Svs. ; «. Corrosion, oxidation, 
rot. I'. Corrode, degonemte, o.xidizc, rot 



Roit»c.— '** Ruttlc Chlldrtn,*^ From iKe palntio^ hy 
*Tb 0 mft« CjiiRvbsrouth (1727*S8). one of Bntem'* 
trretevt 


ratstic (rfis' tik), adj. Relating to or found 
in I lie country ; resembling country pemplc 
in manners or characteristics ; riir.il ; 
simple; nmouth; nnpolished ; unrefined: 


ru 

!'• : 


:ir'J ; 

j'l.i’.n. ti. 

A j-ssrsiint. 
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'T*.; rti'lic work (r.t. TI-.- 


name of rustic work is .also applied to masonry 
having wide recessed joints, or the face of 
the stone jagged with a hammer to give it a 
rough surface. Masonry dressed in tliis way 
is said to he rusticated (lais' ti kat t-d, adj.), 
and to impart such a rustic or primitive 
appearance to it is to rusticate (rus' ti kat. 
v.t.) it. 

To rusticate an undergraduate is to send 
him down from the university for a time — 
a punishment known .as rustication (ni.s ti 
kfi' shiin. )!,). One who goes to live rustically 
(rus' tik nl li. adv.). in the countrt'. is said to 
rusticate (I'.t.j. He may m time become rusti- 
cated. or countrified in speech or manners. 

From D. rtislicti!, rural, rustic, from mD 
countrv'sidc. Svx. ; adj. Artless, plain, primi- 
tive. rur.al, unsophisticated. Ant. . adj. Cul- 
tured. polished, sophisticated, urb.an. 

rustily (rust' i li). For this word and 
rustiness see under rust. 

nistle (n'ls' 1). i'.!. To make a sound as 
of dr\’ Ic.aves blown by the wind, or of a silk 
garment in motion ; to go or move (along) 
with this sound, r.f. To cause to rustle. 
11 . A rustling sound. (F. brnire, faxre frou- 
frou, frvler; faxre brxiire : frt'lenxexxl, 
bruissexxxcxit.) 

Leaves rustle in the wind ; a draught 
laistlcs window curtains ; light rain falls on a 
gl.ass roof with a nistlmg or pattering sound. 
A puppy will sometimes hide itself complctelv 
in the straw of its box or kennel, where wo 
may overlook the animal, unless the nistle 
of the straw betrays its presence. 

A wearer of a silk tlrcss moves ,rustlingly 
(rus' ling li, adv.), or with a ni.stlc. A rustler 
(nis' ler, ix.) is one who or that which rustles. 
In America this name is given to a hustler, 
or pushful person. 

Imitative word ; cp. obsolete Flcm. riiyssc/cii, 
Dutch rxdiclen, C. ramchexx. 

rustless (n'lst' Ite). For this word .and 
for rusty see xtiider nist. 

rut (rut), :i. The track of a wheel ; .a 
grixivc. x’.l. To make rut.s in. (F. orr.xhe; 
sxlhxxixer.) 





BUTH, 


RYOT 


Before our main roads were overhauled - 
for motor traffic ' they used, after wet 
weather, to be rutted or filled with ruts , 
made by heavy wagons and market carts. 
By-roads and lanes in the country, are often 
very rutty (rut' i, adj.). 

Carts going to and fro on such roads gener- 
ally keep to the tracks or ruts made by their 
forerunners, since the ground is harder there. 
Hence to get into a rut or groove means, 
figuratively, to follow a settled course, or be 
the slave of habit. 

Origin doubtful ; some derive from F. route 
beaten track. Syn. : n. Groove, track. 

rutli (rooth), n. Compassion ; pity ; 
tenderness. See under ruthless. (F. pitii, 
compassion.) 

M.E. reuihe, from rue [2] and suffix -th forming 
abstract nouns ; cp. O. Norse hryggth. 

Rutliene (m then'), n. One of a Slavonic 
race inhabiting Ruthenia and parts of 
Poland and Rumania. (F. Ruthine.) 

Before the World War (1914-18) most of 
the Ruthenes were subjects of Austria- 
Hungary, but when that empire fell the 
territory they inhabited was partitioned 
between Czecho-SIovakia, Poland, and 
Rumania, Ruthenia now being the name of 
the easternmost province of the first. A 
Ruthenian (ru the' ni an, «.) is a Ruthene ; 
the name is also given to one who belpngs to 
the Ruthenian (adj.) Church, which acknow- 
ledges the supremacy of the Pope but uses the 
Slavonic liturgy. Ruthenian, or Little 
Russian, the language of the Ruthenes, is a 
dialect of Russian. 



Rutbene. — Ruthenes belons to the Slavonic race 
and malnlr inhabit Ruthenia, Czecho> Slovakia. 


rutheniuin (ru the' ni tim), «. A hard, 
brittle, steel-grey metallic element of the 
light platinum group. (F. ruthiniwn.) 

Like many other metals, ruthenium forms 
two series of salts which are dc-scribed 
respectively as ruthenic (ru then' ik, adj.) 
and ruthenious (ruthe'nius, adj^. Fordoubjc 
s:ilts containing ruthenium in the ruthenic 


State the prefixes rutheno- and ruthenio- are 
used. An example is • rutheno-cyanide 
(ru the' no si' a nid, n.) of potassium. 

From Ruthene with suffix -itini. 
ruthless (rooth' les), adj. Cruel ; merci- 
less ; barbarous. (F. fdroce, sans pilii 
barbare.) 

The warfare of 
savages is ruthless 
since they show no 
mercy. The word 
might be applied to 
a tyrant who ruth- 
lessly (rooth' 16s li, 
adv.) oppresses those 
under his rule, or to 
an extortionate 
usurer who treats 
relentlessly and with 
ruthlessness (rooth' 

Ids nes, n.) those who 
fall into his power. 

The word ruth (rooth, 

«.), meaning pity, or 
compassion, is now 
seldom used. 

From ruth and -less. 

SvN.: Barbarous, cruel, 
pitiless, relentless, un- 
sparing. Ant. : Com- 
passionatc.considcrate, 

.gentle, kind, tender. 

rye (ri), n. A cereal 
plant, Secale cereals, 
allied to wheat ; its 
seeds or grain. (F. 
seigle.) _ . 

Rye is not much grown in Great Britain, 



where its chief use is as a green crop 


for 


sheep. As a foodstuff the grain ranlts next 
in value to wheat ; in northern Europe it is 
milled into flour for making bread, and in 
America it is used in the manufacture of 
industrial alcohol. 

Rye is a tall annual plant %vith spikes 
much resembling barley ; its straw is used 
for bats and in paper-making. Rye-grass 
(n.)'is the name of several •fodder-grasses ol 
the genus Lolittm. _ 

A.-S. ryge ; cp. Dutch rogge. G. roggen, U- 
Norse rug-r. ' , , 

ryepeck (rf' pek), n. An iron-shod poic 
driven into the bed of a stream, used to 
moor a punt, or to serve as a turning-post m 
river sports. 

Also ripech, rypeck. 

ryot (rl' 6t), n. In India, peasant , a 
tenant holding land direct from the Crown 
(F. rv’o«.) . , , 

In'India the revenue is largely raised from 
land taxes, which in some parts, arc paid 
by the communities, and in others by an 
individual tenant, or rj'ot. This latter form 
of land tenure is called ryotwary (ri' of 
ri, n.). Under British rule ryotv/ary (adj.) or 
lyotwar (ri' 6t war, adj.) holdings can be sold 
or bequeathed like other property. 

Hindustani raiyat, from Ambic. See R.-iy.an. 
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S, B (csl. The nineteenth letter of the 
I',neli'''h alphabet, and the ci;.;hteenth of the 
l.at)n. This letter is one of the dentals, 
that i';, it is produced, like' I and d, by brin-zin" 
the toiifruc close to the "inns of the upper 
teeth. Instead, however, of the tip of the 
toiiKiic touchiii" the uuins, the part of the 
tongue called the bhidc, which is behind the 
tip, is held in a flattened position close to the 
gums, allowing the breath to pass lietwecn 
with a hissing sound, llenrc s is called a 
sibilant, or hissing letter. If in pronouncing 
s, the tongue gets between the teeth, the 
result is a list) ftli. tls). 

The letter has two [ ' ' ' f V: ' 

ordinary sounds, one • .•zriLi'. -.; 1 

surd or viuceless, as 

in sun (sunl, and the f -■ v 

other sonant or voiced, r — ^ 
as in rn«e (rdz). In 
the latter the vocal b 

eltordr. vibrato. In ). . 

some sriuth-west i |j ■ . 

I'.nghsh dialects, for ' !(, 

oNainple, that of ■‘■b -l; • 

Soiner'-et, as in Gcr- -V-C 

man, initial $ is voiced P 
iK'fore a vowel, but • , 

never in standard j 

Mnglish. The rules for t, .-r. 

jironouncing s are too f.w. — 

complicated tola- given S. <S*!nt).— S. Jtrotne in I 
here, though it may he ’’ 

no’ed that s is 'usually voicitl after another 
voiie.l consonant, as in ribs, butls. mouths, 
doves : :dsn aticr an unstiessed vowel, as in 
;is_ is. Ins. valley.s ; and verv often between 
IV.O vowels, as m houses, re.si't. and in words 
of hreuch origin Ivctween a vowel and silent r, 
as in e.ise. nr e. Wlien a noun and a verb 
ate spit aliki'. and eu<l m the r in the 
noun is ofti'u voiceless, and in the verb 
vo-.C' il, as in gre i'-. house, lae. 

la wori's of hreuch <'r l.,'.tui origin, la-forc 
a \ov.e! < !teu Iv-foiues a palatal sdid.mt — 


of the sound sk, which wa,s kept in some, 
mainly northern, words ; hence we find pairs 
like shabby, scabby ; shred, screed ; shrew, 
screw ; shrub, scrub ; shuffle, scuffle. 

The comhinntion sc is generally pronounced 
s Ixifore c, t, y, as in scent, coalesce, scythe, 
but sh before rr, o, u. Sch is pronounced s in 
schism, sk in schedule, schist, .and words 
from the German as gcgenschcin, schottischc, 
but in words from Greek or Italian it is 
usually sk, as in school, scheme, scherzo. 

As an abbreviation s stands for Saint 
{pi. SS.). second or seconds (ol time), sec 
(reference), series (of 


Safe's 

t li ' ■ ' ' . i ' ' 7 K' 


S, (Saint). — S. Jeromr in hi» tiudr* From the paintine 
br Deliint. 


a \ov, I'l (-it 
in i t 

0- .c-t mu.il. 
tU it’UMiie. 

1- i-.'rre. etc. 

iirl. i 
i • l!' ut. 
sO. J-, r;;,' 

5’d't d -aiu 


• iti'U lv-. (i:u> s a palatal ‘■tlul.mt — 
iee.'J'iii. Am i. or .a-, in vision. 
So ) ty fore II Ix.-ccur.es ,rf; 
Mig.ir, '.r.Tv. and :>■. in u'-u.al. 
In the v.ord-- ai-le, tu-tU'-'U*.-, 
til' '.tie. puisne, .".ud vi-count. 

• •!liu..ry ICnghsh ipe’hr.g of tlie 
1 cori' • poiuhug to the vc-iceh- -s 
It I' prt-lur!-! i>v lira'aine the 
farlher l-ek aud j-dMUg 
oiti an j^i!. h-h devcf tpriv-nt 


f'-y. ] ^ publication), snow 

1 (nautical), Socialist 

. (after candidate’s 

':C0 t'a’i’t-). son, soprano, 

Vi ■ / T stratus (meteorology), 

Aij substantive; al.so for 

* Salvation, in S..‘\. Sal- 

■-.T? ) '’ation .•\rmy ; School, 

■ '.,<7 '( ft’’. ■ ;.'A 4 as m .M.T.S" .Morcluint 

' JA '. \ Taylors’ School ; screw 

\f-y i and steamer, in s.s. 

■' '-f-j '-'-4 screw steamer : shin. 

as in H.M.S. His 
Majc.sty’s ship and 
I S.S. steam-ship; short, 

in S.M. short metre; 

• - \ : . Ri t t it X . a' . o i Society, as in F.S..-\. 

fro™ tbe pointinr Follow Of the SoCietV 

’ of .-\ntiquaries; South, 

as in S.F. south-east; Southern, in S.R. 
Southern Railway. 

In Izilin 5 st.ands for sitie without, as in 
f.d. .■:irir die without (fixing) a day, 
riii;- piole without offspring ; snlidiis, .^oltdi 
sliillinufs), in / s. d. ; sub under, as in s.v. 
sub i-tce under the he.ading. In French s 
st.in-ls for s't! if it, in s.wp. if yon ple.-ioe. 

In chemistiy-. S is the syrnlwl for sulphur. 
.\s a motor-car indc.x letter it stands for 
Kdinburgh. For collar of SS, sec tninrr 
collar. The intere.-ting historv- of the letter 
IS told on page xvn. 

Sabnoan ' G (s.\ !>:■' an), u. .A member 
of an ancient S-mitic race ol southern 
Atabia, n.ij. Gonnected witli this race. 
Another spelling is Sabcan (sa bC' an). 
(I'- s.'tLui:.). iVc Hiniyarite. 

Til-.- Siba--ans or ]H-op’.e of Saba in Yemen 
Were .a wealthy nation in ancient times. The 
(pifeti (if Siwba (1 King’s x) or Saba visited 

.\r;ib,c Sti^. pe-iipb of ^'enieri. 




SABAISM 


SABLE 


Sahaism (sa' ba izm), n. The pagan 
worship of the stars. (F. sabMsme.) 

From Fleb. sdba host (of heaven), and -ism. 

Sabaotli (sab' a oth), n.pl, A Hebrew 
word meaning hosts ; armies, used as part 
of a title of God. (F. Sabaolh, Tabaoih.) 

In the New Testament, this word occurs 
in the title, " Lord of Sabaoth.” In the Old 
Testament it is translated, giving rise to the 
titles God of Hosts, and Lord of Hosts. 

Hob. tsebd’oth armies, from tsdbd' to go out 
to war. 

Sabbatarian (sab a tar' i an), n. A 
Jew who keeps the Sabbath according to the 
fourth commandment ; a Christian who 
observes Sunday as the Sabbath ; a Seventh- 
day Baptist ; one who advocates and practises 
an unusually strict observance of Sunday. 
adj. Pertaining to the strict observance of 
the Sabbath or Sunday. (F. sabbatdrien, 
sabbatahe.) 

Sabbatarian principles or practices are 
termed Sabbatarianism (sab a tar' i an izm, 
»!.). The Seventh-day Baptists are Sabba- 
tarians in the strict sense of the word, for 
they observe the seventh day of the week, 
or Jewish Sabbath, as a day of religious rest 
and worship. 

From L. sabbatdrius and E. suffix -ait. Sec 
Sabbath. 

Sabbath (sab' ath), n. The seventh day 
of the week, or Saturday, as set apart by the 
'.Jews for religious observances ; the Christian 
Sunday ; , a time of rest ; a midnight meeting 
of witches, demons, etc. (F, sabbal, dimanche, 
repos.) 

The Sabbath, or Sabbath Day («.), of the 
.Jews was the last day of the week, as or- 
dained by the Fourth Commandment 
' (Exodus XX,' lo) -. ” But the seventh day is 
the sabbath of the Lord thy God : in it thou 
sh.alt .riot do any work.” The Sabbath and 
the Lord’s Day or Sunday have always been 
distinct, although after the Reformation, the 
Puritans applied the name of Sabbath to 
Sunday. Through their influence laws were 

■ passed’, iriflicting- penalties’ oh -the Sabbath- 
brealcer '(h.l, that is, ‘one guilty of Sabbath- 
breaking (n.) ’ dr negle’cting to observe 

’ Sunday, -in the prescribed manner. A 
Sabbath-breaking Jew, however, is one who 
fails to- respect the commandment relating 
• to the' real- Sabbath; -or Satiirday.’ Pagans 

■ may be said to have a Sabbathless (sSb' ath 
les, adj.) week , or one without a Sabbath. 

'The ppnciple of a regular Sabbatic (sa bat' 
ik, ad/.)i or Sabbatical (sa bat', ik al, adj.), 
period of rest, that is, one appropriate to the 
Sabbath, was applied by the laws of Moses 
to agriculture, and after the Exile, evert' 
seventh year was observed as a Sabbatical 
year (n.), in accordance with the words in 
Leviticus (xxv, 4) ; ” In the seventh year 
shall be a sabbath of re.st unto the land . . . 
thou shalt neither sow thy field, nor prune 
thy. vineyard.” In Jewish folk-lore, there is a 
Sabbatical river which observed the Sabbath 


by not flotving on that day. To obseno 
Sunday Sabbatically (sa bat' ik al li, adv.) is 
to observe it strictly as a day of rest, in 
the manner of the Sabbatarians. 

The Jews may be said to Sabbatize (sab' 
a tiz, v.t.) the seventh day of the week, or 
keep it-as the Sabbath. To Sabbatize (v.i.) 
means to keep or observe the Sabbath. 

In the Middle Ages it was believed that 
during the night preceding the first of May 
every j'ear, demons, wizards, and witches 
met together to hold revels at midnight. 
The feast was called a witches’ Sabbath («.l. 

M.E. sab(b)al, L. sabbatum, Gr. sabhaion, 
Heb, shabbdth, from shdbath to.rest. 

Sabellian (sa beT i an), n. A follower of 
Sabellius, an African Christian hercsiarch 
of the third century, adj. Pertaining to his 
heresy. (F. SabeVien.) 

The Sabellian theory, called Sabellianism 
(sa beT i an izm, «.) was that the Trinity was 
but a threefold manifestation of God to man. 
The Sabellians were suppressed by the 
Catholic Church in the fourth century, but 
Sabellianism has survived under other names 
and has the support of some theologians. 

Sabian (sa' hi an), n. A memhepof an 
ancient religious sect in the East. adj. Per- 
taining to this sect. (F. Sabcen.) _ ; 

In the Mohammedan Koran, Sabianism 
(sS.' hi fin izm, n .) — the Sabian religion— is 
classed with Judaism and Christianity as one 
of the religions in which the true God wa.s 
worshipped. Some writers believe that the 
Sabians practised Sabaisra. 

Arabic fdbi, perhaps from Aramaic ("ba 
baptize. , 

Sabine (skb' in), it. A member of_ an 
ancient Italian race inhabiting the Apennines 
in Central Italy, adj. Pertaining to this race. 
(F. Sabin.) - , . 1 

'After many wars beriveen the Sabines ami 
Romans, the Sabine country was annexed by 
Rome in the third century B.c. 





sable [t] (.sa' bl). A Siberian species 
of marten, prized for its lustrous brown fur ; 
a skin or fur of this animal. (F.cibelinc.) 

The sable [Mustcla zibellina) rcscmblc.s the 
pine marten, but it has a more conc-slmped 
liead, largo e.ars, finer winter fur, and stouter 
limbs. It inhabits the forest region.s 01 
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Sil^ria anfl Hosts in liollov.- trees. Like the 
other ni.'irtens, it is carnivorous, preying on 
li.ires, or catching birds among the branches of 
trees. Saltles arc caught in traps to avoid 
injuring tlicir fur, which is Jiighly valued for 
making sable-coats [u.pl.], etc. 

O.F. of St.av. origin ; cp. Rns. sobol’, 
r,a))le, tippet of sable uir ; so Dutch iahcl. G. 
iohet, L.1-. sabn'itiii. 

sable [gj fsa' bl), it. The colour black, 
especially a.s an emblem of mourning ; {pi.) 
mourning garments, an'j. Hlack ; gloomy. 
(1'. noir, vCtcwoiti de dcitil : noii , sombre.) 

In heraldry, the 
colour black is pro- 
perly termed sable. 
Chaucer and other 
early English writers 
adopted the heraldic 
term as a synonym 
for black', and in 
poetry and poetical 
prose tlic word is 
L ^V- y.. often associated with 

• • grief and mourning. 

It could be used for 
instance in a rhetori- 
c.al description of a 
fiincr.al procession moving sably (sa' bli, adj.) 
to a cemetery, with its sable hearse and pall, 
its sable bor.scs with nodding sable plumes 
and it-S sablcd (sa' bid, adJ.) or black-clad 
moumer.s. In a more or less jocular w.ay a 
negro might he said to have a sable face*. 

In the" Ode on the Morning of Chri.st's 
Kativitv,” Milton wrile=> of the sable-stokd 
{(idj.) Ibgyptian sorcerers, and in " Paradise 
i-ost " (ti, oOi) of sable-vested (adj.) night, 
both c\pre.S5ions meaning chad in sable. 

The .sable antelope (i:.) is a large antelope 
of South and East .Vfrica ; the ni.alcs have 
glcvsy Mack coats, with white under-parks, 
and ir.auhihcent boms. The scientific name 
of the .s^iecies is Ihppo'ta^tts ntprr. 



Sable antelope. — The 
table antelope of Soolb 
and Eatl Afriea. 


r 


ah!r, prohablv the same as j.ef-'.V (i]. Sable 


iiV. proii.it): 

fur IS not black, but brown, it nmy.' however, 
l;a\f b.cn n^ual to ilvc it bl.ack. 

fiabot fsab' u;, II. 
a rine'f pikce of woo l 
of 


.•\ .shot; shaptrd from 
a shoe with ,a wfuiden 


Sabot. — A wooden thoe, 
or tabot. It I# lanrlp 
worn in ItoUand »Bd 
Celeium. 


sole atilt upjsfrs 
co.ir;': K'.iliict ; a 
wisvlrn disk for- 
miily livitv 1 to ;v 
rpheric.'il s!..-!!, or 
tiirtal cup srraiijnrd 
to a conu'.d one to 
tna.'. e it fit the gun- 
Ik'tc ; the iron ''•fits* 
att .rl.td to th'- psunt of a pile. (!'. rahc.'.J 
SaKifs cnnsisiin:; rd sh.ifv"! piece:, of 
wo>.i ht,lh.n<,..-il out to fit the fta. t .are worn by 
;>‘.'!’.<rtillur;i! .and cti.cr workers in Erancc. 
releinm. Ht'U.it'.il, etc. Many of the paintings 
<d j. F. Millet {l?i.p 75 t depot raboted 
rt I'f,!. mf;,) j“;.v,.atits .at vork in the fields. 
I'atn.sge tlfce to in.-.diiperv. etc., bv dis- 
fontre.;,-! v.iirt.crs arainst tbeir 

t :n; doyerr-. ia trrrr.t.-<l tabobare ('-a ICi t.arh', 
lea 


«.]. This word may have so-me connexion 
with the idea of trampling or kicking with 
heavy shoes or .sabots. 

► F. ; cp. savaie old shoe, slip-shoe, Sp-in. 
zapato shoe. 

sabre (sa' Wr), «. A hea\'y, single-edged 
cavalry' sword, usually with a slightly curved 
point, v.t. To strike, wound, or cut down 
with a sabre. (F. sabre; sabrer.) 

Sabres arc used chiefly by mounted troops, 
and are probably of oriental origin. The 
regulation cavalry sabre of the British Armv 
is a’ straight-bladed weapon weighing two 
pounds. The serious duels once common 
among German university stvidents were 
fought with sabres, which, although mainly 
ada'pted for cutting, have also been used in 
fencing. 

British cavalry officers no longer wear the 
sabretache (sub' fir tash, n.), a leather satchel 
hung ('"om the. left-hand side of the sword- 
belt by long straps. The word sabreur (s.a 
brer, n.), meaning a soldier who uses a sabre, 
is generally used of a dasliing typ>e of cavalry- 
man. 

The name of sabre- 
bill («.) is sometimes 
given to the curlew, 
and to a South 
American trcc- 
creeper ( Kiphorhyn- 
chus). Both birds 
have curved, sabre- 
like (adj.) beaks. A 
humming-bird of the 
genus Campyhplcr- 
us IS called a sabre- 
wing (ii.) because of 
its long, curved wing 
quills. 

The sabre-fish (tu) 
is a scaielcss fish of 
tropica] America, 
with a finely tapering 
liody. Its* scientific 
name is Triclmirits 
IrpUoiis. In the 
I'ieistocene and 
Pliocene jienods of 
the world's history, there existed n re- 
markable tle-U-c-aling animal, called the 
sabre-toothed lion (ii.) or sabre-toothed tiger 
(«.). I'«,caiise of its very ionir, canine teeth. 
Keiii.ains of tins extinct anim.al have 'ueeii 
foun'l in Europe, .^sia and America. Its 
scientific name is .Machaetodus. 

F. (•.•rirkt-r form sahtl) from G. sohrl (earlier 
sulfl] rani to Ik: from M. Gr. zabos bent. 
P'lob.iblv ultim.ately of Oricnt.al ongiri. 

sab^ous (s.’ib' u liis), ad?. Sandv : gritty 
(F. fabhnr.estx, pravc/c.ix.) 

T ht.s uord is tifed cliiclly by doctors, with 
reference to grtity or granular secretiom' 
in the bo-ly which* .are said to lx: sabulous. 
When dejxrsitwl in tl-.e stomach such matter 
is known as saburra (s.a bur' a, ri.h 
I— ixt'iil; oii. fo’m saml, (pit. 



SnbtT.“~A TotKiiK ckbre 
• French caTaTrY 
e«bre< and Jiip«nr«c««bre. 
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sac (sak), «. A bag-like structure or 
receptacle in an animal or vegetable ; the 
membranous envelope of a tumour, etc. (F. 
sac.) 

This word is used chiefly by scientists to 
describe natural cavities enclosed by mem- 
branes, Such as the air sacs or cells for the 
reception of air, which are connected with 
the human larynx. Parts of plants that 
become dilated in the form of a sac, or 
sacciform (sak' si form, adj.) structure, are 
said to be saccate (sak' at, adj.). 

F., from L. saccus sack, bag. 

saccharine (sak' a rin ; sak' a ren, n ; sak' 
a rin ; sak' a rin, adj.). n. A sweet crystal- 
line substance obtained from coal-tar. adj. 
Having a sweet taste ; combined with or 
containing sugar ; sugary. Another spelling 
of the noun is saccharin (sak' a rin). (F. 
saccharine; doiix, sucre^ 

Saccharine is not a sugar, ^ut a chemical 
compound derived by complex processes 
from coal-tar. 1 1 is from three to five hundred 
times as sweet as cane sugar and has to be 
greatly diluted before its saccharine taste 
can be appreciated. Saccharine was in general 
use during the World War as a substitute 
for sugar. In a figurative sense an excessivel}' 
sentimental poem is said to be saccharine. 

The chemical name for cane sugar and 
beet sugar is saccharose (sak' a ros, n.), ^ 
distinguished from glucose. Cane sugar is 
obtained from the sugar cane, a sacchariferous 
(sak a rif' 6r us, adj.) or sugar-producing 
plant, belonging to the genus Sacchantm. 

A saccharimeter (sak a rim' e ter, «.) is an 
instrument for determining the amount of 
sugar in a liquid. 

The action of nitric acid on glucose pro- 
duces an acid knowi as saccharic acid («.), a 
salt of which is described.as a saccharate (sak' 
a rat, ».). The word saccharic (sa kar' ik, 
adj.) means pertaining to, or derived from 
sugar. To saccharify fsa kar' i fi, v./.) starch 
is to convert it into sugar. The yeast plant 
which produces fermentation in saccharine 
liquids is called the saccharomyces (sak a ro 
mi'sez, n.], this being the generic name of 
the fungus. 

The name of saccharite (sak' a rlt, 7t.) is 
given by geologists to a white variety of 
feldspar, which has a texture resembling that 
of loaf-sugar and so is said to be saccharoid 
(sak' a roid, adj.). 

F. saccharin, from L. saccharon, Gr. sakhharon 
sugar. See sugar. 

sacciform (sak' si form). This is an 
adjective formed from sac. See under sac. 

saccule (sak' ul), n. In anatomy and 
botany, a small sac ; a cyst. (F. saccule.) 

Organs furnished with saccules are said to 
be sacculate (sak' u lat, adj.) or sacculated 
(sak' u lated, adj.). 

F., from 'L.sacculus little bag. dim. of saccus. 
See sac. 

sacerdotal (sas dr do' tal), adj. Of 
or pertaining to priests or a priesthood ; 


claiming excessive authority for priests. 
(F. sacerdotal.) 

This word is often used in a depreciatory 
sense. The undue assumption of sacerdotal 
or priestly authority is termed sacerdotalism 
(sas 6r do' tal izm, n.) and a person who 
over-emphasizes the priestly office is called 
a sacerdotaiist (sas er do' tal ist, «.). His 
object may be to sacerdotalize (sas er do' tal 
fz, v.t.) the Church or give its bishops and 
priests excessive authority in opposition to 
the rights of the laity. 

F., irom L. sacerdolalis, from sacerdos (act. 
-dt-ein) priest. 

sachem (sa' ch6m ; sach' 6ml, «. A 
supreme chief of certain North Ariierican 
Indian tribes ; one of the governing officials 
of the Tammany Society in New York City. 
(F. sachem.) 

North A.merican Indian. See sagamore. 

sachet (sash' a), «. A small cushion- 
shaped bag filled with perfumecF powder. 
(F. sachet.) 

F. dim. of sac bag. 



Sack-race. — A compedtor ia a laek-race cauiinr 
amu.ement by fallinB at the winnins-post. 


sack [i] (sak), n. A large bagk)f coarse 
material for holding coals, corn, cement, etc. , 
the quantity contained by a sack as a uni 
of measure and weight; a loose gown, or 
other garment ; a pleated train, hangin;.; 
from the shoulders, v.t. To put into sacKs. 
to dismiss from, service.- (F. sac, roue., 
mettre en sac, renvoyer, congidicr.). 

As a measure, a sack varies with clillcrci t 
commodities. A sack of coal is two hdodrei • 
weight ; a sack of flour two hundred an 
eightv pounds ; a sack of wool three bu nd re 1 
and sixty-four pounds. The loose 
called sacks were worn in the seventeentii 
century, and in the eighteenth century tin. 
pleated appendage known as a sack or Kiqu. 
came into use for ceremonial purposes. - > - 

are made from sackcloth (n.), ox 
(sak' ing, n.), a strong, rough fabric ''s^l) 
woven from jute thread. In former _ 
people wore sackcloth as an cxprcssioi 
grief or penitence. Each competitor i • 
sack-race (ii.) has his logs and part o 
body enclosed in a sack, and has to pro„re. 
by jumping or taking veiy short steps will 
lus feet in opposite corners of the sacu. n. 
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sackful (sak' ful, «.) is ;is much as a sack vcill 
lioM. 

The colloquial phriuse “ to be given the 
sack," iiieaiiing to lx; dismissed from one’s 
employment, is believed to have oricinated 
in a French expression of the seventeenth 
rentury, which iKobably refers to the sack 
in which a workman carried away his tools 
when he w;is discharged by his employer. 

The sack-tree f«.) — Avitaih snccidora — is 
an F.ast Indian tree rvith .a very tough and 
pliant bark from which seamless bags for 
Molding rice are made. The trunk is cut into 
lengths, and soaked and beaten so that the 
bark on each length can be turned inside 
out to cxp'KC the wood. This is then s.awn 
off with the exception of a thin section, left 
.•idhering to the end of the tube of bark, 
:ind serving :is the bottom of the sack. Ropes 
and m.atling are also m,-,dc from the bark of 
this tree. 

M.li. $nk. A.-S. ;.acc, trom L. saccus, Gr. snhkos, 
llcb. or Pha-nician j«.7 coarse cloth, s.ack of com. 

sack [a] {sfik), I'.t. To pillage (a captured 
city) ; to despoil ; to ransack. «. The 
plundering of a town by soldiers of a 
victorious enemy. {V. pillcr, snccagcr : sac. 



CrtfTfcn twjlJtrrv. who wrr« »*cUin* a town 
jdtjnnt the WotM \V*r. turptlret] »od csctur^d 
hr Irooo*. 


In !t);' d.iys of i!n di'cluie, the city of Rome 
w.is e.ip'.med and sraV-ed \>y the Goth- in 4x0 
•ind the V.mdaH m 455. Tlie I.’.incs put 
many monasteries to the sack, .s!a\ ing 

the inin.itei -ind. c.irryir.'.r off th.e altar pl.ite 
.in-.l other v.tin.ihie j-j-s,- .jo-is Tjn- sacktr 
("Ak' . r. »:.l. or rdlaget. of former titr.es no 
di'nht con -i lerr-.l th it h.- was entitlol to the 
tqv'.l .i tewatd for h>,s exi'tf.ons. 

t : ns t. ..I'l gl-;;; 'tr, piihic'' from F. rac, 
•..ihfi;. fj' I. t. ••.r.'.xrc (11 j.wt '.r. a s.-,cJ; Or 
t.'.s a n w.-.v oi rrn'.eijtii* t-.-ity i-vs. ; 

r •i;:.,..-’. j'tll 


sack [3] (.sak), n. A white, strong wine 
formerlv imported from Spain and the 
Canary Islands. (F. vin dc XirH. t-fii dcs 
Canaries.) 

The sack so popular with the nobles of 
Tudor time's was probabh' a kind of sherry 
or canary. It was the chief ingredient in the 
lievcmges called sack-posset (11.) and sack- 
whey («.). 

Karlicr scc/i. from F. sec dry. L. siccus. 
Sherrts sack. = diy sherry. Span, sreo de Xeres. 
See siicrry 


S&ckbut. — ^Thc aaekbul, or 1rombone« of the Tudor 
and Stuart periods. 

sackbut (sak' hut), «. iVn early form of 
the trombone. (F. saquebule.) 

The modem trombone differs little from 
the sackbut of the Tudor and Stu.art periods. 
In the seventeenth century English sackbut 
players were highly esteemed and were em- 
ployed in many foreign courts. The itistni- 
ment called a "sackbut in the Bible (Daniel 
iii, lo) is really an ancient stringed instrument 
the sambuca", which early translators con- 
fused with the wind instrument of their day. 

From Its sluape, from O.F. sciqueboute a liofjk 
/or unhorshmg a man, from !a{c)quier to pull. 

Backcloth (skk' kloth ; sak' klawth). For 
this word, sackful, etc., sec under sack [i], 
sacquo (sak). This is another spelling 
of sack, a loose gown. Sec under sack [i], 
sacra (sa' kra). For this word and 
sacral see under sacrum. 

sacramsat (s'lk' ni mC-nt). n. One of the 
solemn religious rites of the Church, regarded 
by some ,as :i channel or vehicle of Divine 
grace, by others only as a symbol of it ; the 
Holy Communion ; "the consecrated elements 
at Holy Communion or .M.a.ss ; a s<acrcd tn- 
Ihiencc- or symbol ; a solemn oath. vJ. 
To bind by oath. (F. suctcmnit, seuncnt; 
prCUr senr.!');!,) 

The Roman Catholic, Greek, and other 
ancient Churches rccogni/c seven s.acranients : 
baptism, the Mass, confirmation, penance, 
ordination, marriage, and extreme unction. 

Most Frote.stant Cliiirclies regard only 
baptism and Holy Communion ns . sacraments 
or sacramental (sak ra men' lal. adj.) rites. 
In an extended sense, .some peculiarly sacred 
obligation in.ay lie said to be .sacramental, 
and some mnlenal object or act of deep 
reli,giou.s significance m,iy l.'c termed a 
sacrament. sacramental (n.) is a rc- 

ligirius tib'^crvance having some Hkcii'-ss to 
the s.acr.«r.ents, Vmt which is considered to 
l>c of lews significance. 

The ihx-.trine that ‘-ac r.iiiicnts have 
inherent jxiwer is calh-.l sacramentalLsm 
{^ak ni men't.A! icm, »;.),and one wlio believes 
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in this is .termed a sacramentalist (sak ra 
men' tal ist, n.), or sacramentarian (sak ra 
men tar' i an, adj.). The sacraments, or the 
bread and wine, at Holy Communion, are 
given to communicants sacramentally (sak 
ra men' tal li, adv.) or in a sacramental 
manner, and have sacramentality (sak ra 
men taT i ti, it.) or sacramental character. 

L. sacrdntciitmn a military oath, L.L. = 
sacrament, from sacrdre to declare sacred, from 
sacer (acc. sacrum) sacred. 

sacrarium (sa krar' i um), n. In ancient 
Roman houses and temples, a shrine or 
adytum ; the sanctuary of a church ; a 
piscina, pi. sacraria (sa kriir' i a). (F. 

sacrarium, chasse, sanchiaire, piscine.) 

L. from sacer (acc. sacrum] sacred, and suffix 
-drium place where. 

sacred (sa' kred), adj. Dedicated to 
religious use ; consecrated; holy; pertain- 
ing to, hallowed by, or associated with 
religion ; specially appropriated (to) ; in- 
violable ; entitled to respect or 
veneration. (F. sacre, saint, 

inviolable.) 

Sacred writings are books con- 
taining the laws and teachings of 
a religion. The Bible is often 
called a sacred book, and the 
history related in it is termed 
sacred historj'. A sacred number 
is one used in religious symbolism, 
and regarded as having a special 
significance. Sacred music, or 
music on religious themes, is 
performed at sacred concerts, from 
which secular music is excluded. 

Animals that are or were formerly . 
regarded as sacred to some god, 
are given the epithet “ sacred," 
as the sacred monkey. The scarab 
or Egyptian amulet in the form 
of a beetle is termed the sacred 
beetle («.). 

In an extended sense, highly venerated 
objects, such as relics of the possessions of 
supremely great men, are said to be sacred 
to their countrymen. The condition or 
quality of being sacred in any sense of the 
word is sacredness (sa' kred nes, n.). We speak 
of the sacredness of buildings hallowed by 
religious use, and of the sacredness of a 
person's innermost feelings. Our prayers are 
offered sacredly (sa' kred li, adj.), or in a 
sacred manner to God. A solemn oath must 
be kept sacredly, that is, with strict, religious 
care, or inviolably. 

Really p.p. of sacre (no longer in use) to 
consecrate, from L. sacrdre to declare sacred. 
See sacring. Syx. ; Consecrated, dedicated, 
hallowed, revered, venerated. 

sacrifice (sak' ri ffs), «. The killing of a 
victim, or the surrender of a possession, as an 
offering to a .deity, as an act of prayer, 
propitiation, or thanksgiving ; that which 
is so immolated or offered up, or the act of 
immolation or surrender; in theology, Christ's 


the EuchaTrist as a renewal of or thanksgiving 
for this ; the giving-up of one thing for the 
sake of another ; that which is given up, or 
a loss so sustained ; the sale of anything at a 
loss ; a great loss or destruction, v.i. To offer 
up or surrender as a sacrifice'; to treat as 
lety in value or importance ; to devote. 
v.i. To offer up sacrifice. (F. sacrifice, 
viclinie, vente au-dessous du cows; sacrifiei.) 

Under the Law of Moses the supreme act 
in the worship of God was the sacrifice in the 
temple at Jerusalem, which Christians believe 
was superseded by Christ’s sacrifice on the 
cross. The sacrifice of animals formed part 
of the rites of many ancient religions, and 
among the Greeks as many as a hundred 
oxen were offered sacrificially (sak ri fish ' al li, 
adv.) at a time. Pagan peoples believed that- 
the anger of the deity could be appeased by 
the sacrificial (sak ri fish' al, adj.) slaughter 
of sheep, goats, or other creatures. 



offering of Himself to God at the crucifixion ; 


Snciifice. — Early CKrirllaOi, sacrificiae their liver for the^ Faith, were 
thrown to the Uon», Reproduced from Gustave Dore a paintmi. 

*' The CbrUlian Martyr#," 

One ivho gives up bis time or money for 
the benefit of others makes a sacrifice, and 
sacrifices that of which he deprives himself. 
A chess player may sacrifice a piece to gjj’nj 
as he hopes, some advantage. He may find 
that the sacrifice or loss was needless. A 
sacrificer (sak' ri fis er, n.) is one who ofmrs 
or makes sacrifice. The supreme sacrifice 
(ii.) is the giving of one’s life for any cause. 

F., from L. sacrificium a making sacred, from 
sacer sacred, and -ftedre ( = jacere m compounds) 
to make. Syn. : «. Immolation, oblation, 

offering, v. Offer, immolate, surrender. 

sacrilege (sak' ri I6j), n. A ttyft from 
or profanation of a sacred building ; the 
anolation otthatwhich is sacred. (F. sacrillg^, 
profanation.) 

One wlio committed sacrilege b}' brcalqng 
into a consecrated building and stealing 
articles therefrom was formerly punLshed by 
death ; now a person found guilty of such 
sacrilegious (sSk ri le' jus, adj.) crime may lie 
sentenced to penal servitude. 

The murderers of Thomas Becket slew 
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him sacrilegiously fsuk ri 10' jiis li, in 

Canterbury' Cathedral. Henry VIII was 
refr.'irclcd as a sacrilegist (sale ri 10' jist. h.) 
til, it is, one guilty ot sacrilege, because he 
seized the property of the Church. 

O.F., froa: L. sac)t!/-;:ium, from saccr sacred, 
.'iiid le^cte to gather or pick up. 

sacring («ri' kring, «.). The r.ct of con- 
secration. particularly of the bread and wine 
at M.'lss : the consecration of a bishop or 
king. (!■'. coustcralioii, snere.) 

This is a little-used word. The bell rung 
at the elevation of the Host during Mass is 
sometimes called the sacring-bell («.). 

Pres. p. of obsolete H. lacrc. Sec facred. 

sacristy (sak' ris ti), ii. The place in a 
church where the sacred vessels, vestmeuts, 
etc., arc kept. (F. sacristie.) 

This word is used chiefly in cathedrals 
and large churches. One h.aving charge of a 
sacri.sty i.s called a sacrist (sa' krist, u.). or, 
more commonly, a sacristan (sak' ris tan, «.). 
His duties include the arr.angemcnt and care 
of the articles needed for divine service. 

F. saerislie, from b.L. sacrtstia, fiom sacrisla 
•ncrist. 

sacro-. This is a Latin prefix meaning 
relating to the sacrum. See under sacrum. 

sacrosanct (s.a' kro sangkt ; sak' ro 
sangkt), adj. Inviolable. (F. sacro-sainl.) 

This word is used of things set apart on 
account of holiness or religious association, 
and not to be treated profanely. Such a 
state is called sacrosanctity (sa kfo sfingk' ti 
ti : s.‘ik ro sangk' ti ti, »i.l. 

L. <ncrouu;rt;n rendered holy [sar.ctus) by 
tcligious custom or nte [suerS nbl.slive of sneer). 
Syx. : Holy, inviof.vble. 

sacrum (<V' krum), A massive bone 
formerl by the union of the five vertebrae 
whi'-li constitute the base of the spinal 
column, pi. sacra (sa' kra). (F. sncritiii.l 
The s.icrum forms tlic b.ack, or the dorsal 
p.irt, of the I'd vis, and fills in the space 
i'Ctv.een the two large iliac bones at the back 
of the pelvis. Organs pertaining to or con- 
nected uitli the s.icnim are descrilied as 
vacral fs.I' kr.il, ndj.). 

The ptc fi-X sacro- 1< U'-eil with words iK-.aring 
on or li.iving ‘■nine connexion with the 
s.icriim. .tn example is sacro-iliac (sa krO 
il' i .’ik. fidj.), .ipplied to parts lel.itiiig to 
i-oth the saeriim and an adjoining Ikuic, 
the ilium. Tlic .s.icro-ihac joint connects 
th--e bones. 

I.. p s; stcic-I (iKiue/, «o c-ilk'-l from its 

11-, e III i.ierificc. 

}iad f'.'d). «./f, ?orro’.vful ; nioumfut ; 
rail’ in.: or e.xpre- ing sorrow ; barl ; shock- 
iii'g ; o', colour. <!uU ; iicutr.d-tinte'l ; he.avy; 
doiigh.y. i!‘. .‘fjs.V, douloureux. 

i-;.i;(; .11!. /• ar;f. /■r.is-cus!.) 

A ’..e! <•. tutTeiice is one wliich affects 
iv- s-itiJr i-.’al' !i, or uiiidi causes s.idn«s 
!-.'.ii’ r.-.', t!-it Is, sorit.w or mourning, 
s'-vl or iii'-arnful ver-e t.^r luu'-ic expre'-scs 
funiv. I'.raf or trouble m.xkes jeople 


sad-hearted (adj.), sad-eyed (adj.), and sad- 
faced (adj.). so that they feel sorrow or 
grief and show it by their expressions. To 
m.akc a lamentable failure in an enterprise 
is to fail sadly. Mourning garments arc 
sad-coloured, or saddish (sad' ish, adj .) — that 
is, somewhat sad in hue. 

The ordinary solid flat-iron used for 
pressing clothes is called a sad-iron (u.), that 
is. solid iron, as opposed to the hollow 
Ixi.x-iron for holding a heated block of metal. 
Bread or pastry which is doughy or heavy 
is sometimes said to be sad. The news of a 
great misfortune tends to sadden (sad' cn. 
v.l.) us, or make us sad. In dyeing, to sadden 
a colour is to tone it down. To become sad 
is to sadden (r.t.). 

Common Tout, word, the original meaning 
of which is sated, tired, heavy, firm, A.-S. sard 
satisfied, satiated ; cp. Dutch sal, G. soft, O. 
Korsc £nlh-r. akin to. L. sat, salts enough, saticr 
full, sated. Svx. : Cheerless, dejected, down- 
cast, gloomy, mournful. Ant : Bright, cheerful, 
gay, joyous, merry. 



Saddle.— 1. A CcloniRl *nd cumpaisninc taddle. 

2. A aide laddle. 3. A Koman taddle. A. A 
mediaCTal laddle. 

saddle (s.Id' 1), u. A sc.at fixed on an 
animal’s hack to carry .a rider or a load ; an 
object or part resembling this ; a seat on a 
bicycle or agricultural machine ; a part of 
driving harness to siippijrt the shafts ; a 
p.art of a machine or apparatus that serves 
for suri{x)rt or suspension ; a dip between 
two hills ; a joint of mutton or venisnii com- 
prising th.e loins, r.t. To put a saddle on ; 
to lay a tiuty or responsiliility on (a jarson). 
(F. sells, hji. c'i-.efaict: seller, chatter.) 

A saddle is fixed to .a horse by niean.s of 
stirips or girths wludi p.ass beneath the 
animal's l.-o-ly. Tlie cables or chains of a 
suspen'inn bridge p.a-s over great curved 
blocks, called .saddles, moving on rollers on 
the top of tile supjxjrling toners, so that thtv 
may adjust them'elves to .any expansion or 
contraction of th.e cables. A s.vklle of mutton 



SADDUGEE 


SAFE 


is part of the backbone with the ribs on each 
side of it. 

To take upon one a responsibility or burden 
is to saddle oneself with it ; to pass it on 
to another is to saddle him with it. 

A roof is called a saddleback (sad' 1 bak, «.) 
if it slopes up towards each end, and a saddle- 
back in a ridge or a range of hills is a dip. 
In geology a ridge in rvhich the strata slope 
or dip downwards away from the central line , 
is called a saddle. A saddleback (adj.) or 
saddle-backed (sad' 1 bakt, adj.) horse has a 
hollow back, and a saddle-backed hill is one 
with a saddleback summit. A variety of pig 
having a saddle-shaped marking on the back 
is called a saddleback. 

Saddles or harness are sold, made, or 
repaired by a saddler (sad' ler, jc). The 
things he sells or makes, the trade, and the 
place of sale, are called saddlery (sad' ler i, «.). 

A saddle-bag (n.) is one of a pair of bags 
strapped to a horse’s saddle and 
hanging down on each side, such 
as a doctor or other ' traveller 
might use who journeyed on 
horse-back. The name is given 
to a kind of carpeting, and to a 
style of stuffed and padded 
furniture. 

In front of a riding saddle is 
the pommel, or saddle-bow (n.). 

Between the saddle and the 
horse a saddle-cloth (n.) is some- 
times placed to prevent chafing. 

The saddler, saddler-corporal 
(«.), or saddler-sergeant («.) of 
a cavalry regiment is a non- 
commissioned officer responsible 
for keeping the harness in good 
order. 

Inside a saddle is a frame- 
rvork of wood and iron, called 
the saddle-tree (n.). To ride a 
horse bareback is to sit saddle- 
less (sad' 1 Ics, adj.), that is, 
without a saddle. 

The saddle-pillar («.) of a bicycle is an 
L-shaped piece of metal-tubing to which the 
saddle is fixed. Its long arm is fixed in 
the central upright tube of the frame, and 
can be adjusted to alter the height of the 
saddle. 

M.E. sadel, A.-S. sado/ ; cp. Dutch zadel, 
G. sallel, O.H.G. satul, O. Norse sodhla, also 
Hus. siedlo, L. sella = sedla, all from root sed- 
sad- in L. sedefc, E. sil. 

Sadducee (sad' u se), n. A member of a 
sect among the ancient Jews which arose 
in the second century b.c. (P. Saduccen.) 

The Sadducees were the party of the 
priestly nobility, and held particular religious 
tenets. Sadducean (sad u Se' an, adj.) 
teaching denied the resurrection from the 
dead and the existence of angels, and sup- 
ported the written law against the spoken 
tradition of the Pharisees. 



Milner’s Cv., Lhl. 
Safe. — A modern type of fire- 
and burstar^xesnlins »afe. 


During the time" of Christ the Sadducees 


sided with the ruling powers, and hence were 
unpopular with the people. After tlie 
destruction of Jerusalem. Sadduceeism (sad' 
u se izm, n.) disappeared completely. 

L. saddiicaet (pi.), Gr. saddoukaioi, Heb, 
TsaddiiqUn, pi. of tsudoq just, righteous, named 
after Isadoq [Zadok) who founded the sect. 

sad-fron (sad' i'ern), n. A solid flat-iron. 
For this word, sadly, and sadness see under 
sad. 

safe (saf), adj. Free or protected from 
danger or injury ; uninjured ; sound ; 
affording security or freedom from risk ; 
cautious ; reliable ; unfailing ; certain ; 
secure from escaping ; debarred from doing 
harm. n. A box or chamber, proof against 
fire or thieves, in which v'aluables are kept ; a 
ventilated, fly-proof box fpr meat and other 
provisions. (F. sauf, non endommage, en 
bon etat, en surete, pyudent, infaillible, silr, 
digne de foi ; coffye-fort, gayde-mangey.) 

Account books, important 
commercial papers, and money 
are deposited in a safe or strong 
room. If is not safe to leave 
articles of value unprotected ; 
they must be placed in a safe 
and secure place, where they 
will be .safe from theft and 
being mislaid. 

During the last hundred 
years a great deal of attention 
has been paid to devdsing .safes 
and strong-rooms able to resist 
both fire and burglary. The 
latter requirement gives most 
trouble, as a burglar may use 
the oxy-acetjdene flame, which 
wiO cut through the hardest 
metal, and a safe or strong 
room which othenvisc is safe 
and secure may be burst by 
an explosive charge. 

A safe-conduct («.) is a kind 
of passport rvhich enables a 
person to pass safely through 
an enemy’s country or a foreign land. 

The police are a safeguard (saf' gard, «.). 
or a protection, to the public against 
criminals. A lightning - conductor is a 
safeguard, or precaution, against danger by 
lightning. Insurance is a" safeguard against 
loss by fire, burglary, etc. In military' law, 
to force a safeguard, or guard posted as a 
protection, is a serious crime. 

Many people entrust their valuables to the 
safe-keeping («.), or the custody', of a bank 
when they leave home. 

In past days highwaymen made it difficult 
to travel safely (saf' li, adv.), that is, with 
safeness (saf' nes, n.), or safety (saf' ti, )/.)■ 
the state of being safe, on the roads of 
England. The movement known :is safety 
first («.) is one for teaching people how to 
ax’oid accidents in the streets and in their 
work, by taking common-sense precautions. 
They' are urged to think of their safety' first. 
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The niCKlcm form of bicycle, called the 
'■ safety " or safcty-bicyclc with its two 
small wheels of equal size, came into use in 
ll'.c eighties of last century, and soon re- 
placed the older, and less safe, high bicycle, 
(■r " ordinary," as the latter was - 
called. 

Any explosive with a flame of 
low temperature, that can be used . 
in a coal-mine without setting fire 
to dangerous gases present in the 
t unncl-s, is called a safety-explosive 
(«.). In most countries, cxplo- 
ri\cs now have to pass tests 
before being used for this purpose, 
but in the last centurv' gunpowder 
and dynamite were used without 
];roj)er precautions for blasting 
coal, and caused many terrible 
jiit dis.osters. 

The slow-burning kind of fuse, 
nametl safety-fuse (la), generally 
usc.d in mines and quarries, bums 
at the rate of two feet a minute. 

A piece of suflicient length is 
used, so that the person who 
lights the fuse has time to make good 
i-^ajM: before the charge explodes. 

I use. 

The miners’ safety-lamp («.), on the princi- 
]'le of that invented by Sir Mumphrey Davy 
aliout 1815, has the burner enclosed in wire 
gauze, a' flame c.annot p.ass through the 
gauze, as the metal carries away the heat 
too quickly, so that such a lamp may be 
used safely where the dangerous fire-damp 
IS present.' 

Tl’.c safety-match [it.) is so named because 
It will ignite only if rubbed on a speci.ally 
j.icp.ired surface, mated usually with a 
coniixisition containing red phosphorus. 
tJther kinds of matches ‘will ignite if rubbed 
ag.aiiv-t any rough surface. The safety-pin 
(u.) IS a piti made in the form of a clasp, and 
li.iving a gtiarxl which prevents it coming 
undone or pricking its wearer. Tlie bl.ade 
fd a r-afety-razor (>:.) is mnuiite<l in a holder 
on the en'.l of a short handle, and is protected 
by a comb-like guard, which retiuccs the 
il.inger of the skin being cut. 

Ii\ erv stc.mi Kiiler must have on it at least 
o'u- safety-valve !»:.). a valve which ojx.’ns 
when the pres '-lire reaches a certain pre- 
airanee.l ixunt, and, by l-lting tiic ste.am 
prevents the jire-sure increa.sing 
further. Ihe valve is held down by a weight 
cr spring. I'lguraiively, anything which 
lelicves. or provides .an outlet for. excitement 
r-r auger is r.'.lled .a safety waive. 

In cricl.ct. slow- and careful batting is 
v.d!-.! s-afety play a term appUctl also, 
in .\'.-.s.i.\t!on foetleiU. to kicking the ball 
t nl of pbiv when d.-.nger thre.atcns. 

M b. .'.r.,'. b. freui b. • tli-.a saic. roaud. 

I'.r, t:ai!;;urr.t. Svx. : r.J:. 

I rt1...r. ‘“.girt, tnotwaethv. unl.artned. 

; cA. b-r.-. :ee-, j.r.reh.ab’.e. 


saffian (saf' i an), ri. Leather, made from 
sheepskin, or goal-skin, tanned with sumach 
and dved a bright colour, 

Saffi.an, wdiicli is prepared in Russia, is 
similar to Morocco leather as regards 
material, hut is tanned and 
finished difierently. 

Rus. saf'ySii, Turkish salililiyuti 

safflower (saf' lou er), «. An 
annual thistle-hke plant. Car- 
lhawiis tinctorius, from which a 
dye-stuff is obtained (F. 
cartJinnie, saf tan b'ltard.) 

This plant belongs to the 
natural order Compositae .and 
is cultivated in Europe, India, 
Egypt, and China for the dye 
made from its orange-red flowers, 
used in making toilet rouge. The 
dye-stuff obtained from the 
safflower is called carthamine. 

Dutch s a fflocr, from O.F. 
sa{()jlctir, from early Ital. sajfiote, 
perhaps ultimately from Anabic :ajra 
yellow. 

safiron {saf' ron), n. Colour- 
ing matter made from the stigmas of the 
autumnal crocus (Crocus sativus) ; this pl.ant ; 
a deep orange colour, such as that produced 
from the plant, adj Of the colour of saffron ; 
deep orange-yellow, v.t. To colour or sc.xson 
with saffron.’ (F. safran ; conlcur dc sajran, 
sa/raui; safraucr.) 

The safiron crocus, which is native to 
southeni Europe and parts of .\sia, flowers 
in .autumn. It was introduced into England 
in the reign of Edward III, and was once 
grown e.xtensivcly in .an Essex town, which 
is hence called Saffron Walden. 

Safiron w.as once employed .as a medicine, 
but is used now principally in the prep.aration 
of vaniishcs. and to colour and flavour cakes 
and confectionery. Cornish people are partial 
to the safirony (s.lf' 

TO ni, adj.) flavour 
given by the sub- 
stance. and are noted 
for tlieir safiron 
buns, or safiron 
■cakesr The colouring 
matter of saffron is 
called safrania (s’li' 
n't mn, j:.), or poly- 
chroite. group of 
co.al-t.ar dyc-stufis is 
also kiiow'n .as safra- 
ninr.s. 

The safflower is 
sometimes c.alled the 
safiron thistle, .and a 
common IJritish 
pl.ant. Co’.ch:c'.;tv. auiumv.alc, is known as the 
ir.c.adow safiron. 

M.K. saffran, F. tairau, friirti Arabic rajaran, 
from lafi'ji yffow. 

sag (s.’ig), f.;. To droop, sink, or sub-icle, 
t-spe-ci.aliy in tb.c inicldie, iindtr pressure or 
Wfiglit : ' of a ship, to drift, csp'.-ci.illv to 
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Safctr'tamp.'^’nie orisinfti 
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SAGA 


SAGE 


leeward; to bend; to hang sideways; to 
decline (of prices, etc.), v.t. To cause to sag. 
n. The act or state of sagging ; the amount 
or degree of this ; a drift, or tendency to 
drift, to leeward. (F. s'affaisser, se tasser, 
plier, aller A la derive ; affaissement, courbtire, 
derive.) 

A plaster ceiling may bulge or sag if it 
becomes damp, and the joists supporting a 
floor sag if subjected to too much weight. 

There is a certain amount of sag in any 
rope or wire stretched between two supports, 
and however tightly such a rope or wire may 
be strained, it will probably be more or less 
saggy (sag' i, adj.) at the centre. Overhead 
telephone and telegraph wires are tightened 
until they show a certain minimum sag. 

When market prices, or stocks and shares, 
decline they are said to droop or sag. 

Cp. Dutch zakken to sink. Low G. sacken to 
settle (of a deposit), Swed. sacka ; perhaps akin 
to E. sznk. Syn. : v. Bend, decline, droop, settle, 
subside. 

saga (sa' ga), n. A mediaeval legend or 
tale of the Norsemen written in prose ; a 
narrative of heroic adventure. (F. saga.) 

The best known sagas, those of Iceland 
(see Edda) belong to the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Some sagas dealt with mythical 
heroes ; others recorded historical events, 
and others again combined both these 
elements. 

O. Norse = tale, story. A doublet of E. saw 
a saying. 

sagacious (sa ga' shus), adj. Mentally 
keen ; quick-witted ; discerning ; intelli- 
gent ; shrewd ; wise ; characterized by 
intelligence or wisdom. (F. sagace, per- 
spicace, pSndtranl, intelligent, fin, malin, sage.) 



Sasaciout.-~~A iftCactou* dos: actms a> a life-faTer 
in it film comedr* 


A sagacious person is one ready and 
quick to draw an inference from things be 
perceives. Many dogs act so sagaciously 
(sd ga' shus li, adv.) ss almost to appear gifted 
with powers of reasoning. People who live 
much in the open display a sagacity (sa gas' 
i ti, «.) or shrewd foresight with regard to 
weather signs. Such people are said to bu 
weathdrwise. 

A shrewd investor or merchant may show 
a like wisdom or sagaciousness (sa ga' shus 
nes, M.) in his business dealings ; he studios 
the markets in a sagacious manner and 
profits by the result of his sagacity. 

L. sagax (acc. sagde-em), from sog ire to obseive 
keenly ; akin to E. eeed. Syn. : Astute, dis- 
cerning, keen, wise. Ant. : Dull, foolish, obtuse, 
stupid. 

sagamore (sag' a mor), «. A chief of a 
tribe of North American Indians ; a sachem. 
(F. sagamore, sachem.) 

Native name sagamo. See sachem, 

sage [i] (saj), n. An aromatic plant of the 
genus Salvia, usually 5. officinalis, formerly 
employed for medicine, now chiefly for 
culinary purposes. (F. saitge.) 

The common sage is a small hardy ever- 
green plant with greyish-green leaves arid 
blue flowers. Its dried leaves are used in 
cooking when it is desired to impart a sagy 
(saj' i, adj.) flavour to a dish. Sage and 
onions are made into a stuffing for meats 
of various kinds. Sage-cheese (n.) or green 
cheese is coloured by layers of sage leaves, 
or by an infusion of them. Anything having 
a greyish-green colour is said to be sage- 
green (adj.). Sage-green («.) is a colour much 
used for hangings, dress fabrics, etc. 

In America the shrubby plant Artemisia, 
which grows freely in dry regions of the 
Western States, is called sage-brush (ti.)- A 
species of grouse, Cenlrocercus eitrophasianus, 
common in these regions, is called the sage- 
cock (n.) or sage-grouse («.). 

F. sattge, from L. salvia, from salvare to save, in 
reference to its supposed healing qualities. 

sage [ 2 ] (saj). adj. Wise; prudent: 
discreet ; showing- good judgment ; grave; 
wise-looking, n. A wise man ; a philosopher. 
(F. sage, prudent, discret, circonspect, grave; 
sage, philosophe.) 

The sage of old times was a man who had 
gained repute for wisdom by speaking and 
advising sagely (saj' li, adv.), that is, wisely, 
and by showing sageness (saj' n6s. «.), which 
means shrewdness and prudence, in his 
judgments. The wisdom which he possessed 
or the repute in which he was held_ caiiswl 
him to be invested with sageship (saj' ship, 
«.), or the dignity’ of a sage. The Three \»ise 
Men who came from the East to Chn-st s 
cradle at Bethlehem arc sometimes calldl 
the Three Sages. 

Sometimes a person with little claim to 
wisdom or experience will put on an c.xpression 
of sageness or solemnity, and utter remarks 
sagely, or in the manner of a philosopher or 
sage. 


SAGGAR 


SAIL 


r., Irotn L.L. ;ap:us (only found ui L. vcsapius 
not wi^c. foolish), from L. sapcrc to ho wise. Syn. : 
ailj. Grave, juilicions, sagacious, solemn, wise. 
Ant. ; ajj. Foolish, imprudent, injudicious, 
unwise. 

saggar (s.'iq' ar), n. A fireclay box or 
pot in which porcelain i.s enclosed while in 
the kiln, (F. casellc.) 

Delicate articles .are placed in a saggar to 
protect them from the direct action of the 
not ga.ses in the furnace. The articles to be 
baked are packed into saggars in a chamlier 
called a saggar-house («,), and each saggar 
is covered svith a lid, made air-tight with 
clay at the joint. 

Ferhaps a contraction oi falrgiidnl. 
saggy (.sag' i). adj. Disposed or tending 
to sag. Sec under sag. 

Sagitta (sa jit' a), it. A small northern 
constellation of stars. (F. sfigi-ffr. Jleche.) 

Sagitta, the ".-\rrow." lies among tlie north- 
ern .star-group.s, hetu'een Hercules and 
Delphnm.s. north of .Vijiiila, whereas Sagit- 
tarius (s’lj i tiir' i lis. i;.', the “.•\rcher," lies 
so far south that in Fugland it never rises 
much ahovc the horizon. Sagittarius forms 
the ninth of the twelve constellations of the 
Zodiac, and the sun enters it. or p.xsses 
between it and the earth, towards the end of 
November. Sagittarius is usually rejne- 
sented ns a centaur, drawing a bow.' 

The name of Sagittaria (s.'ij i t.'ir' i a. n.) 
i.s given to a genus of marsh plants because 
of tbeir usually sagittate (saj' i tat, adj.) 
leaves, shaped someu hat like an arrowhead. 
The only British species, 5. sapitii/ohn, or 
arrow-head, is common in ponds and ditches. 
I.. arrow, 

sago (s.'i' go), IS. kind ot starch used 
as food, prep.ired from the soft inner (i.irt of 
the trunk of sever.il jialms (F. siicoti ) 

The two besl-lmown lands of the sago- 
palm 'e l are the spmele^-’ species (Meltoi^loii 
l.t';,-) of the F.asi Indies, and the smaller 
jiriet'.lv s.igo-palm (.1/. liumplni) of Bomeo, 
Sum. lira aiui the Mohie..Ms. The st.irchy 
ni;i.ss which forms the pUh of the trunk is 
w.ished and converted into meal, .ind the 
p,i-ty ma-'S, when forced Ihroiigli sieves, 
toniis jr-.itl s-igo. .A land of s.igo is .ilso 
made from the seeds of some fern-palms. 

Gngum (s.i' glim), n. The .diorl military 
ilo.iU Worn by ancient Kom.in soldiers, 
saga !<i' g.i). (I-', .s.u'ain, S'ly.n;.} 

Tie- sagiim was a short clo.ik re.'.ehmg to 
the knr<-^. Tile thick "collen material of 
which tin- '.ig.i Were usu.iUy made was f ildi-J 
in two. and f.istrne.l at tlie slunilder by 
I'.ie.i!!'. of .1 liriwh I'r knot, 

1, • ''ent c’. Mk. i--;-t.:’.Ue tr.ifn.nv. Or. 
M; ■- , r*:l'.'.:'- t'Gtici cii 11 ?ii. Of', r.ij 

n.njry ‘ 'd) ' II. Tins r- an .•.tln-cf.vr formed 

twe. - . s -- I- I , 

JiahlVj .s^.’ i';'.. i; er ■.■.te,s-p,. tion 


When Indian native servants speak to a 
European they address him as sahib ; in 
spe.akin,g of him the word follows bis name, 
so that Mr. Jones becomes " Jones Sahib,” 
a title of respect. .Among .Anglo-Indians and 
others a man is sometimes referred to as a 
sahib when he shows by his actions that he 
is a gentleman. 

Hindustani from .Arabic sa/ub companion, lord. 
ma,stcr. onginally friend. 

said (scd). This is the past tense and 
past participle of say. See under say. 

saiga fsa' ga ; si' ga), ii. An antelope, 
Sai^a tatarica, found in the steppes of 
Eastern Furopc and Western .Asia. (F. 
ial"a ) 

Tlie saiga is about the size of a fallow deer, 
.andds clumsy in build. lt.s horns are shaped 
like a lyre, and are ringed. The animal is 
distinguished by its greatly enlargeil nose, 
which, especially in the male, is bloated and 
puffy, the tubular no.slrils being directed 
downwnrd.s. The animal is found inainlv 
on the Kirghiz steppes, where it roams in 
herds numbering several lumdrcd individuals. 

Bus. 



Snil. — Like ike two in Ihe picture, molt box* loxe 
to »&il model XfcchlJ. 


Btiil (sal). II. A sheet of canvas or other 
fabric spread to ciitcli the wind and drive 
a ship through the water ; some or all of a 
ship’s suits : a ship ; ship.s collectively ; a 
voyage in a sailing vessel ; the arm or ,swi-c[> 
of a windmill ; anything which acts :is or 
re-'mibU-s a sail. r.i. To move or D; pro- 
jxilled through the water by sails or steam ; 
to travel by water . to set sail ; to Bogin 
a voy.age ; to ]i.lss gently or glide ; to walk 
or go (ali'iig) in a st.at. l'y manner, f.f. To 
handle or navigate (a ship) ; to traver'-e or 
p.-.'s over in a ship; to glije through ; to 
s:'t .ir.oaf . (h. t ju’e, v.'.iinie, rj:.jr:ne, Jd.itn- 

c:;.i ei: ' ; V 'eu'r, Jnir,- i n'e. 

-r V.u: re. .'.'iM'-r.- e iuitr. dmrer, 
tiai.-r.-cr t*i: I (.'-.In. r c.':"*x mi. I-.ii-.cer.) 

’£,1 
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To a boy who loves the sea and its ships 
few excursions are more enjoyable than a 
sail in a small boat, whether he sails along 
the coast or up one of our great tidal rivers. 
There is a charm and a lure about a ve.ssel 
when she sails away on a trip to foreign 
parts : it is not often that one has the fortune 
to see a sailing vessel set sail, but it is almost 
as exciting to see a steamer leave port. 

A.sail is made of strips of canvas sewn edge 
to edge. Round a sail mns a strengthening 
rope, the bolt-rope. Square-sails lie across 
a ship ; fore-and-aft sails are set in the 
direction of her length. The top of a sail 
is its head ; the bottom edge the foot ; the 
edge of a fore-and-aft sail next the mast is 
known as its luff ; and the other vertical 
edge is called the leech. 

Boys of all ages delight to sail model boats, 
and there are also model yacht clubs com- 
posed of the grown-ups, who sail or navigate 
realistic craft on the poiids of our parks. 

Before a sailing ship leaves port the crew 
has to make sail or set sail, that is, to haul 
up and spread the sails, so either expression 
also means to begin a voyage. In stormy 
weather it is necessary to shorten sail, which 
means to reduce the spread of sail by furling 
or reefing. To strike sail is to lower a yard 
as a salute, or to lower sails suddenly. To 
strike sail in a figurative sense is to give in, 
or submit. 



Sail.fish. — The «ail-finh, so called because of the 
sail-Iike fin on its back. 


A ship is under sail when her sails are 
spread. A sail-arm (n.) of a windmill is a 
spar carrying one of the sails. 

The fabric used for making sails, called 
sailcloth («.), is woven usually from flax 
thread, but sometimes from cotton, if for 
light sails. It is twenty-four to eighteen 
inches wide and sold in rolls called bolts. 

In Great Britain sail-fish («.) means the 
basking shark, which has a large fin, or 
" sail ■' on its back. Elsewhere the word is 
sometimes used of the sword-fish. 


Sails are cut out and made in a large 
chamber called a sail-loft [n.), and are stored 
aboard ship in a sail-room [n.) when not 
wanted ; on a square-rigged vessel they are 
attached to a sail-yard [n.), or horizontal 
spar, itself suspended from a mast. A ship 
is a good sailer (saT er, n.) if she is able to 
sail fast. 

A large private 3'acht sometimes carries a 
sailing-master («.) whose duty it is to navigate 
the vessel. In the U.S.A. navy a sailing 
master is the navigator, or officer responsible 
for navigating a warship. 

Though most ships are propelled b\’ steam , 
or motors, and so are sailless (saT les, adj.), 
carrjdng no sails, all are still said to sail when 
they leave port, 

A sailor (saT or, n.) is any person who is 
employed on a ship to work it. The word 
generally means a member of the crew as 
opposed to an officer.' Colloquially, he may 
be called a sailor-man (n.). Anyone who • 
travels by sea without suffering from sickness 
may be called a good sailor. One who suffers 
thus is a bad or indifferent sailor. The 
sailor-hat (n.) formerly worn in sunny 
weather by bluejackets was a straw hat with 
wide, upturned brim ; a similar hat was • 
worn by small boys. The name was also 
given to a straw hat worn by women, which - 
had a stiff, narrow . brim. • . - 

The sallor’s-knot (n.) is used in tying a • 
necktie. A good sailor docs his 'wprk in 
sailor-like (odj.) or sailorly (saT dr li, adj-) 
fashion. Sailoring (saT dr. ing, n.) is the • 
calling or occupation of a sailor. . ' 

A derelict, that is, an abandoned, ship is 
sailorless (saT dr les, adj.), since there are 
no seamen aboard her. 

M.E. seil, A.-S. seg{c)l ; cp. Dutch ^riV, G- segel. 
O.H.G. scgal, O. Norse scgl ; (v.) A.-S. scg{c)ltatt. 
Syn. : V. Glide, navigate, voyage. 

sainfoin (san'' foin), n. A low-growing 
leguminous herb, Otiobiychis saliva, cultivated 
for fodder. (F. saitifoin.) . 

This clover-like plant grows wild in tnc 
countries about the hlediterranean Sea, 
liking best a warm, dty chalky soil, it 
bears spikes of showy pink flowers,- and its 
pods contain one seed each. Sainfoin is mticii 
cultivated as a food for sheep. 

O.F. sainct-foin = holy hay, L. saudian 
foenum {faenitm) ; or from F. sain wholesome 
(L. sanus = sunnm foenum). 

saint (sant ; as a prefix, snnt), adj. 
Holy; canonized by the Church. 
person of great pietj' and virtue, one of tfic 
blessed in heaven ; one canonized by the 
Church, v.t. To canonize as a saint ; to call 
or regard as a saint, v.i. To act or live a 
saint. (F. saint, saerd, canonisd; saint; 
canoniscr, mettre an rang dcs saints; inener 
nne vie de saint.) . , ■ , 1 

Though many saints are mentioned in the 
calendar of the Book of Common Prav'cr, 
special daj's arc consecrated only to those 
whose names appear in the New Testanieiit. 
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Thr‘, Rom.in Catholic Church has a vcrj' long 
list of saints in its calendar, and this is added 
to from time to time by the canonization 
of others. The religious organization of the 
Mornum.s is styled by them.selvcs the Church 
of E'lttcr-Day Saint's. The abbreviation of 
the word saint is St. or S., and that of 
saints i.s SS. 

The St. Andrew’s cross (n.) is a cross of 
diagonal shajx;. When blazoned, it is a 
white cross on a blue ground, .and in the 
Union Jack it appears as the white edging 
to the St. P.atrick’s Cross, and as the blue 
jKjrtion of the flag. St. Antliony's fire {it.) 
IS another name for erysipel.as. St. Elmo’s 
fire (ii.) is an electrical disch.arge from the 
masts or spars of a ship, sometimes observed 
to take place in a storm (see corposant). 



Saint. — A member of the St. John Ambulance Atsocie. 
tion rendertnr firrl.fcid. 


Tl’.e St. Bernard (i;.) or St. Bernard dog (»;.) 
is a giant anmug dogs, st.inding up to thirty- 
six inch"s high at the shoulder and weighing 
fioin ou'- huiulred and eighty to twu hundred 
atid twenty pounils. It takes its ii.ime from 
the Gre.it St. I’eniard I’.is-. through the .Mj'S, 
wle, re a f.imoiis hospice, the monks of 
which ii'C this very s.ig.ioious hieed of <log to 
ce.irch out and rescue travellers lost in the 
snow. Its colour is t.iwny .above, brindled 
with v.ano'.is sh.ides of brown and red. .and 
white l-'diiw 

Tl'.e Hn.'.h*-!) onler of St. John of Jerusalem 
(t!.i tievoted to Ked Cross and hospit.al 
work, particularly the St. John Ambulance 
Association (n.). 

Tie' pl.uit e.dleii St. John's wort (n.j — 
}!•.'•> /'.’•r/'r.af.'Oi; — lias .dinost traiis- 

p iri nt \ ein-> .and gkiiids in its le.ives. which 
wl.'-n h'ld to the light, s-.a.ni to pierced 
With hole... It Ic-.ais cht'ters of bright 
Stilo'.v tiowers. 

ll.e n'.it'.e of St. Mkirtin’s summer {>:.) i.s 
ei% ' ti t. ' \ ' jvti of tin- V. e.ith'-r th.it '■oir.etmv-s 
IV. i.t • kite m No‘. " n'.isT or e.irlv in l-ttceml—r. 

' td;;;,' to tie- .'Id '•‘.yie c.dete I.ar. tic... was 
''■'•f.i'. ..tt-t ti.- re.i-t, of <t. e'.’.rt'.r., or 
M oto-r- 

V. i.-n tatie- 1 into .a i.ohd.iy by 
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:■■■ , 

workmen, is sometimekjfigul'arly.refctjn.^ toa.s . 
St. Monday (n.). The 'rt«S3>.ii&. complaint 
called St. Vitus’s dance (in), or chorea, causc.s 
involuntary jerkings of the muscles of the 
body. Ori St. Valentine’s day (ii.). the 14th 
of I'cbruary. it was once the custom to send 
love-letters and love-tokens. 

.A saint's day (it.) is a day appointed to be 
kept holy in honour of a saint. Most 
churches are dedicated to a saint, and the 
saint's day is the patronal festival, when the 
patron saint is commemorated. Some 
churches arc dedicated to St. (that is. the 
holyl Cross. Faith. Saviour, and Sepulchre. 

Saintdom (sant' clom, n.), sainthood (sant' 
liiid, >;.). and saintship (sant' ship, n.) — little 
used words — all mean the state of being a 
saint ; the same words may I>e u.scd to 
denote the posse.ssion of saintly (sant' li. 
adj.) qualities. A saintlike (sant' lik, adj.) 
life is one marked by saintliness (sant' Ii nes. 
;.’,) or lioliness. A sainted (siint' Cd. adj.) 
person is one who is holy or worthy to be 
regarded as a saint. 

!• .. from L. sanclits holy. p.p. of sar.cire to make 
lacrcd. coiLsecrate ; akin to sacted, sarchoit. 


sake (sak). it. Con.sideralion ; reason ; 
regard to a person or thing ; respect. (F. 
tnoitf, cause, but, <!gard, amour.) 

Tins IS onlv used now in plirases and is 
alw-ays prccciled by for. \ nation may go 
to war for the sake of freedom. A man may 
work hard not so much for his own sake as 
the sake of his family. 

Many people go abroad in winter for the 
sake of, that is, on account of, their healtli. 

\Vc like to keep touch with old friends 
for old sake’s sake, that is, in memory of p.ast 
davs. 'i he exprc.s.sion " for goodness' sake,” 
allcrcd from for God’s sake.” is used as a 
forcible appeal, the s of the possessive c.i,sc 
being omitted for tlie sake of euphony. 

M li. cause, l.awsuit. 
sacii strife, suit 
.at l.aw ; cp. lliitcii 
.afi.air. G. sarhe 
thing, O, li.G. snf.h.i, 

O Norse 'I'l'; charge ; 

A -S. sti'ait. O. Sot'C 
ratal to strive, quarrel, 

M.H G. sar/icn.O.H tk 
sa/i/.im. .and ii. a-ef:. 

Syn. ■ .\ccount, cau-e, 
concem. end. interest. 

sake (s.'ik'a). n. 

J.ap.anese fermented 
drink, like white 
wine, made from rice. 

(F. sal.e, sabl.) S«ker.— Tbt >.krr. n 

frrcjM of fftlcon. 

saker (s.\' leer), n. A large f.alc'm oI 
fouthetn Iiuro;>e. esjv.-cially the feni.ile ; 
a ver\- 'nial! tyjy of c.annori forir.erlv used 
on -iiips. (p'.' j.irrr.s 

Ih- f.aker U--.t!c-i ric.-r) n, native of fajtli 
Kuro;- nn.l .'i-i... The male bir.i. which is 
sinaller th.ari th.e female, .as is Usua! among 
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tl’.e falcons, is generally spoken of as a 
sakeret (sa' ker et, «.). 

O.F. Sucre, Span, sacra (falcon and a piece of 
artillery), from Arabic fuqr hawk. 

saki (sa' ki), v. A long-tailed, bearded 
monkey of tropical America. (F. saki.) 

Unlike most monkeys the sakis are unable 
to grip with the tail. Humboldt’s saki 
(Pithecia hirsuia) is a hairy species with a 
yellowish forehead. 

Native name. 



Saki. — Humboldt'a saki, a long.haired species of 
American monkey. 


sal [i] (sal), n. Salt. (F. sel.) 

This Old word, used by chemists for salt, 
has been retained in some compound words 
used to distinguish chemicals used in everj'- 
day life. Sal-ammoniac («.), for e.xample, is 
the common name for ammoniunl chloride, 
which is used in Leclanche batteries. Sal 
volatile (n.) is an aromatic solution of 
ammonium carbonate which is a useful 
remedy against attacks of fainting. Sal-soda 
{n.) is a crude washing soda.- Sal-prunella («.) 
is a preparation of fixed nitre, cast into small 
balls or fiat cakes, which is used in medicine. 

L. sal (acc. sal-em) salt. 

sal [2] (sal : sawl), n. A large Indian tree. 

Sal, known scientifically as Slwrea robiisla, 
is one of the most valuable timber-trees in 
India. Its dark-brown wood, being heavy 
and strong, is used largely for building. The 
tusser silkworms are fed on its leaves, and 
its bark yields a pale-coloured resin known as 
sal-dammar, or dammar, 

Hindi sal, Sansk. sala. 

salaam (sa lam'), ji. A ceremonious form 
of greeting among Oriental peoples, v.i. 
To make a salaam ; to make an obeisance. 
(F. salamalec ; Jaire un salamalec.) 

Properly speaking a salaam is a salutation 
in words : “ As salam aleikum ” (" Peace 
be with you ”). In India this greeting is 
accompanied by a low bow and the placing 
of the hand on the forehead, so that to salaam 
has come to mean to make an obeisance. 

Arabic saUlm pe.acc, salutation, akin to Heb. 
Shalom peace. SvN. ; Greeting. 

salad (sal' ad), it. A mixture of vegetables, 
usually fresh and uncooked, seasoned with 
a dressing and eaten with meat, poultry’, or 
fish. (F. salade.) 


The vegetables generally used for a salad 
are lettuce, endive, cress, radishes, and 
tomatoes. To them is added a salad-cream 
(n.) or salad-dressing (».), made by mixing 
mustard and v-inegar rvith salad-oil («.), 
which is a very pure quality of olive-oil. 
The salading (sal' ad ing, ;?.), that is, the 
vegetables and herbs used in salads, is some- 
times mixed with lobster, chicken, or eggs 
before the dressing is added. 

When we speak of our saiad days {ii.pl.), 
we mean the time of youth and inexperience 
before our judgment was ripe. 

O.F. salade, Ital. salata (p.p. of salare to salt) 
from sale, L. sdl salt. 

salamander (sal a man' d 6 r), «. An 
amphibian animal of lizard-like form and 
with brilliant black and yellow markings ; 
one able to stand great heat ; an iron plate 
used in cooking. (F. salamaiidre.) 

The striking colour of the salamander, its 
habits of producing a milky-white liquid 
from its skin when disturbed, and the icy 
coldness of its body have given rise to many 
fables. . It is said quite wrongly to be poison- 
ous and to endure fire without taking harm. 
From the latter story arose the legend of 
elemental spirits or genii in human form 
with like powers, which were also called 
salamanders. 

To-day, we use the word in speaking of 
one who loi’es warmth, or of a soldier un- 
disturbed when under fire, and of an iron 
plate, which is made red-hot and held over 
omelettes and cakes to brown the top 
surface. All these are salamandrian (s 3 J a 
rnan' dri an, arf;'.) or salamandrine (sal a man 
drin, adj.}, that is, they resemble in some 
respects the salamander of fable. 

F. salamaiidre, from L., Gr. salamaudra, of 
Oriental origin ; cp. Pers. samandar. 



Snlamander. — The ipolled ieUmander, who'' 
merkingi are very •Irikine. 


sal-ammoniac (sal a mo' ni ak). For 
this word see under sal [i], 

salangane (sal' dng giln), 11. A snift 
(CoUocalia esculenla) wliich builds 
which . are eaten by the Chinese, (k* 
salangane.) . 

These curious eatable nests are fornicu 
chiefly’ of the bird’s saliva, which is protluccu 
from large glands, and hardens in the air. 
The nests are collected and made into soup. 
F., from Philippine salamga. 
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salary (sal' a ri), u. Fixed payment 
ni.iut. periodically lor services rendered. 
v.l. To pay for work done. (F. siilatic, 
konm airc : salancr, n'tribucr.) 

This word is usually applied to remuner- 
ation for work' which is neither manual nor 
mech.'inical. Unlike wapo.s, which arc usually 
paid weekly, a jwrson generally receives his 
salary once a month or once a punrtcr. A 
salaried (s'd' a rid. nrf/.) post, that is, one 
hav.ine a salary attached to it, is opposed 
to an honorary one. which carries no 
renmneration. .A salaried official is one who 
draws a regular salary. 

.Vnclo-F. salarw, F. ialmre. L. satCtrium. htcr- 
allv •'.lit money. Riven to soldiers to buy s.alt with 
as part of their pay. from I., iiil (ncc. sal-rm) salt. 
Sy:;. ; «. Kniol’iinieiit pay. rcmiineration, 

stipend, w.-iro 



S«Ie.“A •«Iefwom*n cnxaced in matinc » tale of 
droi malcriitl to a cuitomer. 


sale (s.'il). a. The act of Eelling ; the 
ey.chan'.;!: of Roods for money ; auction ; the 
selliii'.: of pools at a reduced price ; demand. 
(F. t'n.'r, (Iclist, cy.dUrr, irnfc au-desious ilti 

A s.tle takes ]ilacc when we po into a shop 
and cxcli.inpe pw.ls for money. .A jierson 
pivinp np housekeepinp may arranpc a 
piihhc sale of Jiis hou; eltold effects. .Most 
tlraj'- rs have a harpam sale at the end of 
e.ich MMson. when they sell off all poods 
likely to po out of fashion. 

A person who is employed to eilect sales 
is c.vlled a s.alesman (s.'dz' m.ln, »:.) or 
r-a!r5v,-om.an (salr' wnrn an, ti.). .Articles for 
whi.h there is a sale are s.alcable 

t^.M' .'.hi. ii.fi,). and th.eir salcahlcness (s.M' ahl 
i: ■ . t:.). or saleability (s.'il a hiF i ti. r;.)c,ui^es 
them to rr.tdilv jnirch.uesl, S.alc-work 
(e ! f- V. ork made for f.de. hut the word is 
.'.pplie 1 to work h idly d'>ne, Invaiwe 
r 1 i vir pu.ility ate > >m<-time.s included 
in t!,i' ..■•.I'.u ’.I i I'-.ir.uv’- s.vh s h.cld hy sliop>. 

If - sal'-price h:.) of ;.:i .itti-di m.ry mean 
t! " \:.:r ..l ‘ah,;.!: it is to the public. 


but more often the term indicates a special 
low price quoted at a clearance sale. .A 
sale-room (i;.) is any room in which poods arc 
sold, c.spccially an auction-room. 

A.-S sala, from O. N'orsc scilia). The word 
properly means delivery or handing over. Hence 
Ji. sril. SvN, : Auction, deal, disposal, market. 

Salop (s-rd' ep), n. A starchy flour made 
from the roots of certain plants bclonping to 
the orchis family'. (F. salcp.) 

Salop being highly nutritious and easy to 
digest is used in tlie East as a fattening food. 

F., from .Arabic sdlcb orchis. Sec saloop. 

saleratus (sfd 6 ra' lus), «. A crude 
bicarbonate of sodium or potassium, used as 
b.aking powder. 

A corruption of Modern L. snl aerutits aerated 
s.ilt. 

sale-room (sal' room). For this word, 
salesman, etc., see under sale. 

Salian {i] (.sa' li an), adj. Relating -to 
the Salii in ancient Rome. (F. salicn.) 

The Salii were the priests of Mars, the god 
of war, and according to the ancient legend 
their order was founded \5y lYing Nuina 
Pompilius to watch over the twcKc sacred 
shields which were hung in the temple of 
Mars in Rome. The Salian festivals were 
held during May, when the pric.sts ran 
through the streets singing and dancing. 

Fiom L Siilit leaper,-., from sidlre to leap, 
dance 

Salian [z) (sa' li an), adr. Of or relating 
to a tribe of the Franks, ii. A member of 
this tribe. (F. snlien ; Salicn.) 

The Salian or Salic (sir ik ; sa' lik, adj.) 
Franks were a tribe who lived on tlie lower 
Rhine and from whom the Merovingian kings 
were descended. The Salians arc said to 
have set down in writing as early as tlie lifth 
century a system of laws known as the Salic 
lav/ (n’l or Salic code (i:.). In this sense the 
word IS soinetiiiies spelt Salique (sa lek', adj.). 

This code dealt chiefly’ with crimes, Init at 
a later date rules regulating hUCce-.sion to the 
Saiic lands were inserted. One of these 
rules restricted succession to the male line, 
and it was u]>on this particular Salic law, or 
S.alique law, that the h'rcnch relitsl in the 
fourteenth century when they denied the 
claim of Edward III. which came through 
the female line, to the F'rencli throne. 

The name comes from I-.U. Snln (modern 
Yssel) the river where they settled. 

salicot (s'd' 1 set). ' For this word see 
under salicional. 

C... from L. ,tu/ix willow. 

salicin (sal' i sin), ti. A bitter, white 
crystalline conijxnind obtained from the 
IwrU of willows and jxiplars. (E. s.alicine.) 

b'llicin is u'^cd as a medicine for rheumatic 
.and neundpic pains. .Among tlie moil 
iuirc.irtaut salicylic (<il i sil' ik. adj.) prodim'a, 
that is. iho e derived from srdicin, is salicvhc 
aciil. .A .salt of s.ihcvlic a'dd is c.ifleJ 
£.alicy-!.atc (■■,i hs' i l.w,' Salicyl (;,'d' i 
mI. c. I IS th.e di.itonic radica.l which fonns 
the li.'.se of the acid. 
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Excessive administration of salicylic acid 
may produce a poisonous condition known as 
salicylism (sa lis' i lizm, «.). To avoid the 
danger of producing this salicylous (sa lis' 
i Ills, adj.) condition, doctors usually prescribe 
the acid in conjunction wth an alkali, such as 
sodium bicarbonate. Salicylous acid is a 
volatile oil, made by distilling salicin with 
weak sulphuric acid and an alkali. 

The products of salicin are powerfully 
antiseptic, and doctors sometimes salicylize 
(sa lis' i liz, v.t.) their finer instruments, that is 
steep them in a dilute solution of salicylic acid 
in order to sterilize them. 

F. salicinc, from L. salix (acc. salic-em) willow. 

salicional (sa lish' un al), n. An organ 

stop having a soft, reedy tone. (F. salicional.) 

A similar stop which is the octave of the 
salicional is called the salicet (sal' i set, n.) 

G. , from L. salix (acc. salic-em) willow. 

_ - -■ 


saliferous (sa lif' 6r us), adj. Bearing 
salt ; containing salt, (F. salin, salijere.) 

Certain layers of the earth's crust, called 
the Triassic rocks, are also named the 
saliferous sj'stem, as they contain in places 
great deposits of rock salt. 

L. sal (acc. sal-cin) salt, and E. suffix -jerous 
(bearing, producing) from L. jerre to bear. 

saline (sa' lin ; sa lin'), adj. Having the 
qualities of salt ; impregnated with salts ; 
salty, n. A place where salt is obtained or 
manufactured ; a medium containing salts. 
(F. salin, said ; saline.) 

An ordinary saline solution is salt dissolved 
in water. But medicinal saline solutions often 
contain other chemicals, such as magnesium 
sulphate. Many kinds of plants growing on 
marshes near the sea are saline, or salty to 
the taste. A salina (sa IT' na, n.), or saline, 
is a salt-works, or a salt-lake or salt-marsh. 

Salinity (sa lin' i ti, n.) is salt- 

'. • ; " : ness or the ■ quality of being 



Salient. — ^Thc Gerroani attackins Bnliili troop* entrenched on the 
Ypre* salient in 1915 durins the World War. 

salient (sa' li ent), adj. Bounding or Saliva 
leaping ; shooting up or out ; projecting ; digestion 
conspicuous, n. A projecting angle in mil- the food 
itary fortifications or defences. (F. qni saute, easily. 
qui pousse, saillant, frappanl, remarquable ; The si: 

saillant.) ' tising fc 

The salient points in a spdech are those stimuiati 

which attract most notice. In heraldry, an (sfil' i v 

animal said to be salient is shown in a (sal' i ' 

jumping posture. discharge 

During the World War, in the fonvard This sali 

bulge in the British line, in Belgiurn, called popular!; 

the Ypres salient, the British withstood Certain 

the Germans for four years. Over two hundred salivatioi 

and fifty thousand of our men lost their lives L. = sj 
there. - salix 

The state or quality of being salient, or beanng 

standing out saliently (sa' li dnt li, adv.), that "’jj!,®"'' 

is, projcctingly or conspicuously, is salience 
(sa^li ens, n.) or saltency (sa' li en si, n.). order Sal 

L. sahens {acc. -eiit-cni), pres. p. ot satire to 
leap, jut fonvard. Sv.s-. : adj. Noticeable, out- 
standing, prominent, striking. Ant. : adj. 

Concealed, covert, insignificant, unimportant. ^ tnc wnit 

ucnoticeatle. /' tamed fr 


saline., . 

The prefix salino- is used in 
'/ : combination with other words ; 

// a salinometer (sal i nom' e ter, 

apparatus for measunng 
the saltne.ss of water in sbips^ 
boilers. . A salino-terrene (sa h 
/i no te . ren, adj.) deposit is a 

H mixture of salt and earth. 

F. salin, saline (fern.), from k. 
salJnus; cp. L. sa/fiia« salt-works, 
sallnum salt-cellar, from sol salt 
Salique (sa lek'). Fortius 
under Salian [ 2 ]. 
saliva (.sa li' va), n. A colour- 
ltigS|0gJ less, tasteless, and rather stickv 
liquid discharged into the rnoutli 
fj-om the mucous glands of the 
:hed on ihe tongue and the salivary glands. 

(F. salive.) . 

Saliva plays an essential part m . tu 
digestion of food, especially in lubncatm-. 
the food pellets so that they can be swallowfu 
easily. 

The sight or smell of a favourite or app 
tising food has the, remarkable encct . 
stimulating or putting in action the saliva y 
(sal' i va ri, nrf;.) glands, and they salivate 
(sal' i vat, v.i. and /.), or produce and 
discharge, an abnormal amount ol 
This salivation (sal i va' shun, n.) is 
popularly as "making the mouth 
Certain medicines may be given to exci 

salivation. _ _ 

L. = spittle, akin to Gr. stahn. SvN. : bpittie. 
salix (.sfil' iks), n. A genus of catkin- 
hearing trees and .shrubs containing 
willow. (F. sulicinde.) 

These trees which belong to the natural 
order Salicaccae grou very rapidly and pr(^ 
duce a soft light wood that is 
durable. Paper is manufactured out ol im- 
wood-pulp of Salix alba, a British tree calico 
the white willow. The best timber is ol>- 
tained from Salix caprea, the broad-leavco 
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SAL1.E 


SALMON 


f'oat willow which supplies wood for poles 
and crates, Salix btibylonicn, the weeping 
willow, which comes from Asia, is a great 
f.avourite with the Chinese and often grows 
beside luiglish rivers. 

L. w;ilow. Srr sallow [l], 
snllc (sal), »i. A large chamber ; a 
hall. (F. snlle.) 

This word is not applied to a hall or room 
in England, but travellers in France become 
well acquainted with the salle a manger (sal 
a man r.ha, n.) winch is the dining-room, and 
the salle d’attente (sal da tent, i:.), the 
waiting-room of a railway-station. 

1'. hall, large room. Sec saloon. 
Salloe-man (saF i man), n. A Moorish 
pirate or pirate-ship ; a marine hvdrozoan. 

In the smteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the .Moors of Sali, a port on the western coast 
of Morocco, were daring pir.atcs. Merchants 
and sea-captains had good reason for fearing 
the Sallee-inan. or Sallee rover («.), as he was 
al.soc:illed. 

snllet (s'lF et), n. .A light helmet worn 
by foot-soldiers in the fifteenth century. 
(F. s.ii!a(l,' casijitf.) 

The s.allcl, which replaced the heavier kind 
of helmet used previously, Iwre no crest and 
might or might not be tilted with a visor. 
It liad an extcn'iion roiiiul the sides and bad; 
of the neck, wlierc it cun ed outwards. 

k'. ja.'iuic. Hat. cWii.'n orSii.ui cr/nda, probably 
friini I., rath'iht (cn.V.i) an engr.'ived or chas'-U 
ludmrt. 

sallow [i] (s.M' <j). II. A plant of the genus 
Strit r. esiX’cially one of the low-growing 
-specie.:. (F. smde.) 

The shrub willows are commonly known as 
sallows, .'IS distinct from liie osiers and willow 
trees. They bear catkins, which are usually 
erect ; these often appe.iriiig before the 
wrinkled grey leaves. The bark of some 
siHcii's yields the principle salicin used 
me.licinaUy for neuralgic and rheumatic dis- 
oulers. The tinest charcoal i.s derived from 
the s.'dlow.s. 

Sallows arc often planted beside streams 
Kc.iuse their large, tough root.s protect and 
_hold logi tiler the banks. .X river or stre.am 
w ho b.itiks are lined w ith sallows or willows 
may be said to lie sallowy (sal' 6 i, ad}.). 

Mb. .\ -S. i'.iH, . cj). Ct. rit/r), 

O.H t'l. ! O I- .'.a/ir, Cr. hrUld. 

nnllow [-) (s.'iF 6), a./i. Having a sickly 

yellowish complexion. (F. l!afard,L-’ctv,e.) 

i\ 1 allow complexion is usually a sign of 
bad h'-.illh or lack of fresh air. tiucli sallow- 
tic55 o-.M' I’l I!.) may usually Iw cured by .a 
loe.utry holiday. IXaiph- IMuneiiig to the 
jont’e-rn races. -,nd tlio-e wit.’i mixed blood, 
olleti S'..v. e .1 sallowish (-.'d' 0 isli, cdj.), tli.at is, 
•timrwh.i* dlow skin. 

■N -s, ; ,p. Dawn 0.11.0. .oilr 

i>. Nta-e ; ’.'-r vi 1: ■■’w' i-v;:.: Ati'ieimc- 
As: i‘!,,-;d, 

r.ally '-.'I' i'. .\ s;; hh n m.a-.lc 

by f; - •l-OT.'b-r. o' a ls-.,i.,-.~l p'.'.ce on tlie 
I--!.',-; ; ar. I. b'.illi.u;; tetnrtee; 


witty banter, t'.f. To issue suddenly from 
a fortified place ; to start on a ioumey ; to 
go forth. (F. sorlic, excursion, saillie, (rail 
d’espril ; operer uuc sortie, parity, sorlir.) 

If a besieged garrison is able to make a 
well-timed sally, it renders con.sidcrable 
assistance to the relieving force. A person 
arriving in a strange town, usually places his 
luggage in an hotel and sallies forth to see 
the sights. The conversation of two clever 
people is often interspersed with sallies of 
wit. 

The sally-port (n.) of a castle was a door- 
way or underground passage through wdiich 
the garrison might make an unc.xpcctcd 
attack on the besiegers. 

P. satllte. from satlhr to is.suc forth, from L 
satire to leap, spring, akm to Gr. kaltesthat. 
Sv.x. : H, Attack, issue, sortie, witticism. 
1 '. Debouch. 

Sally-lunn (sal’ i lun), n. A slighUv 
sweetened light tea-cake, eaten hot and weil 
buttered. 

This cake is said to be named .after a 
pastry-cook. Sally Lunn, wdio sold it in the 
streets of Bath at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

salmagundi (s'll m:i gfm' di), n. A 
mixture of chopped meats, licrrin,gs, anchovic.s, 
eggs, chicken, onions, olives, etc., served 
with oil and vinegar ; a hotchpotch. (F. 
sahiti'^oiidis.) 

This di.sh is a kind of salad. The word is 
used of mixtures of other kinds, siicii as is a 
collection of literary odds and ends. 

b. piThaps from Uni. snhvtt (pi.) 

s:ilt meats, caitdili prc.scrvcd, seasoned ~ L. 
sateaiiia pickle, and roiidlta, p.p. of coitdtre to 
s'-.ison ; cp. E. enrdiDicul. Sv.s'. : Gallimaufry, 
hash, mess, medley, miscellany. 

salmis (s.M' me), ti. A stew of partially 
ro.'isted game-hirds, flavoured with wine and 
siiiccs. .Another spelling is salmi (sal' mi). 

(!•. SIllllUS.) 

h’.. perliaps short for snhiiicoiirfi; salmagundi. 

salmon (s.'im' on), u. A fish of the genus 
Satmo. espcci.illy Salwo salar, .a large pink- 
tieslicd lisli prized for sport and as food. 
adt. I’inl: of the shade of' salmon flc.sh. (F. 
sauiuoii ; ro.sf saiiiitoit.) 



S»!*ron. — A t»fraon Icsvaix out of the turbid wMtert 
of ft fftll cn the VViIUrrc?!^ Kjtct, UJS.A. 
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SALON 


SALSIFY 


The salmon is the Best known example of 
fishes which live in the ocean, but come up 
rivers to lay their eggs. The building of 
locks and weirs interferes with these move- 
ments, but in many rivers steps or ladders 
are provided on the weirs by which the salmon 
may ascend. Such a contrivance is called 
a salmon-ladder (n.), salmon-leap («.), salmon- 
pass (n.), or salmon-stair («.). Young salmon 
of less than two pounds in weight are some- 
times ■ known as salmon-peal {»?.). Other 
names for young salmon in different stages 
of growth are salmon-fry (n.), salmon-mort 
In.), and salmon-smelt (n.). 

A salmon-trout (n.) is a fish very' similar 
to the salmon, but smaller and with coarser 
flesh. Fish resembling salmon are salmonoid 
(saF mdn oid, n. and aiij.). An object or 
material is of salmon-colour (n.), that is, 
salmon-coloured (adj.), if it is of an orange- 
pink colour like that of salmon flesh. 

M.E. sanmoun, O.F. saumon, from L. salmo 
(acc. -dll-on), probably from satire to leap. 

salon (sa Ion), n. A reception-room in. a 
great house ; a drawing-room ; a meeting 
of noted persons in such a room. (F. salon.) 


This is used in speaking of reception- 
rooms in France and other Continental 
countries. The custom of holding periodical 
gatherings of eminent people has been 
prevalent among Parisian ladies since the 
seventeenth century. These salons, as they 
are called, are held in the reception room of 
the hostess. They provddc an excellent 
opportunity for witty conversation and the 
exchange of views, and have had great 
influence on French literature. 

One of the chicTartistic events of the year 
in Paris is an e.xhioition of pictures by living 
artists, known as fhe Salon. This corres- 
ponds to the sumradr show at the Royal 
Academy in London, s, 


' F., from Ital. satonc, augmentative of sale, of 
Teut. origin, from O.H.G-. sal, G. saal house, 
large room, hall ; cp. Dutch saal, A.-S. sad, 
sale, O. Norse sal-r hall, Goth, saljan to 
dwell. See salle, saloon. Syn. : Conversazione, 
reception. 

• saloon (sa loon'), n. A large room or 
hall ; a public room used for some special 
purpose : a roomy cabin on board ship for 
the common use of passengers. (F. grande 
salle, salon.) 

Assembly rooms in hotels and similar 
establishments, halls used for public enter- 
tainments or exhibitions, ships' cabins set 
apart for the use of passengers— all these are 
saloons; 

On a ship, such as a packet or mail-boat 
the saloon-deck {n.) is an after-deck reserved 
for the use of saloon-passengers (ji.fi/.), that 
is, those who pay a higher fare fpr the fight 
of using the saloon. 

Most long-distance trains cany a dining- 
saloon, or dining-car, where meals are served 
during the journey. They may also have 
a large carriage without compartrnenW, 
arranged in the form of a drawing-room, 
called a saloon-carriage (n.), or. saloon-car 
(«.). Closed-in motor-cars are 
referred to as saloon cars. In a 
shooting saloon or rifle-range, 
short-range firing practice may 
be obtained with a saloon -pistol 
(«.), or a saloon-rifle («.). 

F. salon. See salon, 
saloop (sa loop'), i*, 
old-fashioned drink made from 
salep or sassafras, with milk and 
sugar. (F. tisane de salep.) 

At one time this beverage 
was sold hot in the streets of 
London, the saloop-barrow being 
the prototype of the modern 
coffee-stall. 

Variant of salep. 

Salopian (sa 16' pi an), «. A 
nativ'e of Shropshire, adj. Be- 
longing to Shropshire. (f- 
salopien ; de Shropshire.) 

This word is derived from 
Salop, an old name for Shrop- 
shire, still commonly used m 
addressing letters. 

From Salop, Sloppcsbcric, from Anglo-1'.. 
A.-S. Scrobbesbyrig, Shrewsbury. 

Salpiglossis (sal pi glos' is), n. A genus 
of South American herbaceous plants, having 
showy flowers. 

This is a small genus and its menibeis arc 
downy herbs with entire leaves and velvety 
trumpet-like blossoms, covered uith a 
wonderful network of veins. 

Gr. salping.r trumpet, glCssa tongue, 
sal-prunella (.sfil pru nel'a). For this 
word see under s.il [ij. 

salsify (s.',!' si fi),»;. A plant of the chicory 
family, having an edible root, sometime-S 
called the purple goat's bc;ird. Another 
spelling is salsafy (s'fil' s.i fi). (V.- sahifts.) 
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Salon. — A corner of the Salon de la Guerre at Vcraaillet. tbowina 
the famous bae*relief by Aniolne Coysevox, depicting the triumph 
of Louis XIV. 


SAt^SODA 


SAI,T 


Tlsh riant, iviiich grou-s wild in the meadows, 
is allica to the dandelion and bears purplish 
violet flowers. Its roots are cultivatccl for 
their delicate flavour. For this reason the 
salsify is sometimes called the oyster-plant 
or the vegetable oyster. 

F. jafre/a. Ital. iijcsc/ncn ol doubtful origin. 

sal-soda (s.'d so' dal. For this word 
.w t/m/cr sal [i]. 

salt (sawit), t!. Chloride of sodium, used 
for sc.asoiiing and preserv'ing food ; a 
chemical compound in which the hydrogen 
of an acid is replaced or partially replaced 
by a mef.al : one of v.arious cbcmicals used 
:is medicine ; that which lends holiness, 
character or interest to something else ; w-it ; 
a sailor ; a .salt-marsh ; a vessel containing 
svll; {pi.) sracUing-salts. «dj. Flavoured 
with or t.astine of salt ; preserved with s.alt ; 
lloofk-d bv tbe sea ; living in salt water ; 
bitter. I'J. To m.'ikc salt ; to flavour or cure 
with salt : to treat with salt. (F. sfl, 
rfprit, t ii.arni. iiiarais salant, sahtre, 
srls : sn.V, de vier, at':rc , salcr.) 

S.'.lt is the most important of seasonings. 
NVithout it we should find meat and vege- 
tables hardly eatable. Animals whicb live on 
grass are very fond of salt, and will lick 
lumps of it greedily. -Among desert trilies 
(he ollcririg of brc.ad and salt to a stranger 
s ignified that he was accepted ,as a guest, and 
to eat a person s .salt h;is therefore come to 
mean to accept his liospibality. 



A wotkmtn uunt an *!f«tnc dfiU ta the 
SUntcu. RttmsnfA. 


Wh.t-n Chri'-t spilx- of “ the salt of the 
rarth " (St. Matth.ew v. 131, Hew.as refernng 
tn th.-'e Me: I'-d by Gcsl. To-dav. we some- 
tini; , i;'e the s.imc phr.v'e in sp.-aVang 
of th -e v.ho-i,- rxistotice makes the c.anh 
M't ter. 

siii'c, ru'.'xi.iUy an old s.iilor. who is 
f. i f t' lh'ji.t h;s i'x]vri’'r.rt s is often calltxl 
an f. !d --'dt. V. 1 ;- n we <j-r,\U of k\Us, mc m.iv 
i;'.' .m cith-r :.!'.’.elh!',;'.s,dt.s or a s-dir.e 



Salt. — An Elizabethan 
•ilver-stU talt*ceUar. 


Table salt is kept in a wooden box cafled 
a salt-box (n.), usually hung on the kitchen 
wall. The unpurificd sulphate of sodium 
known as salt-cake (n.), used in making both 
glass and soap, is obtained by tre.ating salt 
with sulphuric acid. Figeon fanciers give 
salt-cat (>!.). a mixture ol salt, gravel, seeds, 
and other m.aterials, to their birds to prevent 
them from straying. For use at table, salt is 
put in a small vessel called a salt-cellar (n.). 

The form of glare 
potterj- known as 
sait-glMC (w.) is pro- 
duced by sprinkling 
the ware with salt 
while it is in the kiln. 

Salt-junk (ii.) is a 
sailor's name for salt- 
beef, especially for 
such beef as has 
been kept long 
enough to become 
string^' like old ropes, 
which are knowni as 
junk. 

A place where 
cattle collect to lick 
the ground for the 
salt it contains is called a salt-lick (n.). A 
salt-marsh {«.) is iow-lying land ne.ar the sea, 
covered by very high tides, and used for 
p;!stunng sheep. Itock salt is obtained 
from a salt-mine (i.’.i. If this is open to 
the .air it is called a salt-pit (i:.). 

One land of salt-pan in) is a large vessel 
in which the w.ater is driven oil from brine 
by he.at. .Another kind is a shallow depre.vsion 
near tlic sea in which salt water is evaponitcd 
In’ the sun and winds. 

In .America the word salt-rheum (ii.) is 
applied to skm eruptions not caiiserl by 
fever. Salt v/ater (>i.) means sea water, a 
ton of which contains about si.xty pounds 
of .salt, and seventeen pounds of other 
chemicals. Salt-water {ndj.} plants and 
fish.es are those found only in the se.a. 

A f.actory where salt is miide is a salt-works 
(I;.). Several kinds of pi.iiits growing on 
the sc.'isho:e or salt marshes are called 
s.altwort (sawit' wCrc. a.). The prickly s.ilt- 
wort. Salsoht haU, w.es at one time burncil 
for tiie sfxla contained in its ashes. 

In olden days, when a leudai lord dined 
with his fatnih’. his friends, and his retainers 
in the great hall of th.e castle, a salt-cellar 
was placed on tlie table ;i.s a .■-ign of divesion 
between tht/se aliove the s.all, that is, the 
more d’istingmsh.ed guests, and those Ixrlow 
the salt, who ’,\erc of humbler dcgre'i. 

Mc.at is in s.ilt when covered wiUi salt or 
brine during the priKess of pichding. To salt 
a mine is to distnhute in it pieces of rich on.- 
from another mine to give the imp:L’:.si(jn 
to .a s’urveyor th.vt it is a valuable proiH-rty, 
To salt an account i-i to charge the customer 
very high prices in his bili. F'jmeil.itements 
h.v.e to !>e taken v.itli a gr.iin of s.r!t, that is, 
to l/e lookctl up-on as of douhtiu) truth 
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SALTARELLO 


SALUBRIOUS 


A salter (sawlt' er, n.) is one who cures 
fish and meat, one who manufactures salt, or a 
workman in a salt-works. A saltern (sawlt' 
ern, n.^Tneans either a salt-works, or a series 
of pools in which sea-water is evaporated. 
Saltiness (sawlt' i nes, n.) or saltness (sawlt' 
nes, is the quality of having a salt taste. 
Saltness may also mean wittiness or 
poignancy. The process of curing with salt 
is salting (sawlt’ ing, n.). Saltings (sawlt' 
ingz, n.pl.) are salt lands, more especially 
lands regularly under water. 

Food is saltish (sawlt' ish, adj.) or salty 
(sawlt' i, adj.), if it tastes somewhat salt. 
Saltishness (sawlt' ish nes, n.) is the quality 
of having a somewhat salt flavour. If 
quite saltless (sawlt' les, adj.), that is, eaten 
without salt, meat is verj' unpalatable : but 
meat cured too saltly (sawlt' li, adv.) is 
equally unpleasant. 

A.-S. seall (n. and adj.) ; cp. Dutch zout, 
G. S(dz, O. Norse salt. L. zal, salstts (adj.), Gr. 
hah, Rus. sol’, Welsh, halli (adj.), Sansk. sara. 



Salt. — Salting meat in a big packing-house in 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


saltarello (sal ta rel' 6), n. A light, 
springing Italian dance, and its music. (F. 
saltarelle.) 

The saltarello is usually in six-eight time, 
with a jerky, skipping rhythm. 

Ital., from L. saliare, frequentative of L. 
sallrc to leap. jump. 

saltation (ski ta' shun), ii. Leaping or 
jumping ; dancing ; a jump ; a sudden 
change or movement. (F. action de satiter, 
danse, bond, saut, elan.) 

Dancing, whether as an art or recreation, 
is seldom described as saltation, or as a 
saltatorial (sal ta tor' i al, adj.) or saltatory 
(sal' ta to ri, adj.) exercise. The crickets and 
grasshoppers, n-hich have great jumping 
powers, are, however, sometimes described 
us saltatorial insects. They belong to the 
insect tribe of Saltatoria. An abrupt vari- 
ation in the character of a species is also 
termed a saltation. In biology, the tlicory 


of evolution which assumes that the gaps 
in the series of species are due to such changes 
is known as saltatory evolution. 

F., from L. saltatio (acc. -6n-em), from sallStus, 
p.p. of saliare, frequentative of satire to leap, 
jump. 

salt-box (sawlt' boks). For this word, 
salt-cake, etc., see under salt. 


saltig-rade (sal' ti grad), n. One of the 
Saltigrada, a group of wandering spiders. 
adj. Belonging to .this group ; having legs 
adapted for leaping. (F. saltigrade.) 

The saltigrade approaches its prey 
stealthily, and then suddenly springs on it. 
L. salius a leap, grad I to step, move, 
salting' (sawlt' ing). For this word 
see mider salt. 


saltire (sal' tir), n. An heraldic charge 
consisting of a bend and a bend sinistec 
crossing in the form of the letter X. (F. 
sautoir, croix de St. AndrL) 

The arms of a St. Andrew’s cross are dp- 
posed saltirewise (sal' tir wiz, adv.), that is, 
diagonally, or in the manner of a saltire. 

O.F. salteur, sau{l)totr a stirrup shaped like 
a triangle, also a saltire, the cross bcinR 
named from the position of the stirrup s puK,. 
from L.L. saltdtdrium a stirrup for mounting a 
horse, from L. sallatorius saltatory, from saliare, 
frequentative of satire to leap. 

. saltless (sawlt' Ids). For this word, 
salt-lick, etc., see under salt. 

saltpetre (sawlt pe' tdr), n,^ Crude 
potassium ni'trate ; nitre. (F. salpetre.) 

Saltpetre is used in the manufacture oi 
gunpowder and other explosives. It is a 
white, salty substance found as a surface 
deposit in Spain, India, and North Amenca. 
Chile saltpetre is sodium nitrate, sometime^ 
called cubic saltpetre on account of the shape 
of its crystals. There are vast deposits 
of this substance in South America. _ 

O.F. salpetre, from L.L. salpetra = sal pclrae 
(salt of rock), from L. sal salt, Gr. petra rock. 

salt-pit (sawlt' pit). For this word, 
saltwort, etc., see under salt. 

saltus (sal' tiis), «. A break in con- 
tinuity; a sudden transition, pi. saltus 

^^iie'worf if used specially of a sontenm 
or argument in which there is a .sudoc 
breaking-off of the train of reasoning m onicr 
to reach the conclusion. 

L. = leap. See saltation, 
saltibrious (sa lu' bri us), adj. 

(riving ; wholesome. .(F- sahibre, saluiatred 
The climate of a health-resort is pid to W 
salubrious. Winds act salubriously (sa w 
bri us li, adv.), that is, in a health-promoting 
manner, by blowing away stagnant vapo • 
and smoke. The salubriousness (sa lu ori 
us nds, «.), salubrity (sa 10' bn ti, «;)< 
hcalthfulncss, of many seaside resorts is um. 
largely to their invigorating sea-brcczcs. 

U salubris = salul-Ms. from salus (n^ 
salut-cm) health ; H. suffix -ohj = L. 

Syk. ; Healthy. Ant, : Insalubrious, unlic.tUhy. 
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SALUTABY 


SALVAGE 


salutary (sal' u ta ri), adj. Beneficial; 
v.’hole.'Ome ; having good effects. (F. salu- 
Utire, sain, bieitfaisani.) 

Punishment is said to have a salutarv 
effect, when it serves to correct a person s 
faults, and to mahe his character better. 
The stiict discipline of reformatories 
acts salutarily (s’d' u ta ri li, adv.), or 
in a beneficial manner, upon the majority 
of the inmates. Its salutariness (sfil' u t'a 
ri lies, ».), or salutaiy property, is shown by 
the f.act that upon leaving they become 
useful and self-respecting citizens. __ 

F, stihitaire, from b. saltilurts \ 

I'cneficial to health, from salus (acc. X 

sattil-an) hc.alth. SVN. ; Beneficial. 

Ant. ; Harmful, injurious. 

Baluto (sa lut' ; sa loot'j, v.t. 

To greet or receive with a gesture, 
words, or formality cxiiressing 
welcome, respect, or recognition; 
to greet or accost (with) ; to 


In American collc,ges and universities, at 
Commencement, the day on which degrees 
arc conferred, a graduating student, called 
a salutatorian (sa lu ta tor' i an. u.) delivers 
an oration, known as a salutatory (n.). A 
saluter (sa. lut' cr, «.) is one who salutes, or 
gives a greeting. 

L. saliiliire to greet, wish health to, from 
saliis (acc. saliii-cm) health ; akin to salvus 
whole, safe. Sec s.afe, salve [aj. Ssm. : v 
Addrc.ss. greet, hail, welcome. it. Greeting 


salutation. 


HV 

il'i 

.V'.: 








an arriving or ciep.irtmg pirson ; 
a kiss ; a presenbed gesture or li&lS {V 
act made or done by soldiets. 
s.vilors, etc., as a sign of rc-sjiect. - ' : 
esp.-ci.dly to suixiriors ; the • 

form.il inoveinent.s m.ade bv 
fencers before engaging. (1-. « 

.r.ifliri', Iftis./rcr d'liiir sake; salutation, 
baiser, saint, saint d'annrs.) 

A uoin.an salutes a male acquaintance by 
Isnvmg . he returns the salute if out of 
diKirs by raiding his hat. The ordin.iry naval 
ami milit.iry salutes are made by nosing 
the right hatul to the licad. by touching or 
presenting aims. etc. On cercinoni.il r^ca- 
siuivs, salutes, generally having a compli- 
mentary nature, are ji.dd by rolling clninis, 
dipping il.igs. firm” gun.s or rities. and in 
tjtlier ways, all governed by strict rules. On 
j'.ir.ide. the !iiglK-.t officer present takes th.e 
'. dule of the as'-euihled troops, ih.il is. lie 
shows that it w.'us meant for Inin by inaking a 
fenn.d s ilute in return. 

In an eMemled seu'-e we .'as that .a raiding 
at nipl.ine is .sidiucsl wnh a hurst of tiring 
fioin anti-.oic.raft .guns . or that a cl.ilter of 
pvits ;^,jil p.ins from the kitchen s-ilutes our 
e.os as V. r- enter a hoii.s”. 

The .ii.l of siluting, or greeting. i« termed 
jalut.Ttion ( Al u l.i' shiin, winch also 
na.m- tl.e gi-sture. words, etc., th.it convey 
te o; gre-etin”. 

t,'.ni;'y:ng m.iy U- termo! a salutntion.al 
f'.d xi t.i' i.ii'.in .if. a::-.) gt-sture. tfi.it ts, one 
h.iving th.” mittirc of a s dut.\ti<in. but tins 
,i>!;ccti'. r H r.src. The phr.i'es. “ Hose do 
w- i <ii<? '■ and " ('.o-j l-bve,” arc cimin'.’in 


lap'll* fe’-.'' 'i's.'fdabsitesKrf 

S&tulinx. — Oric dicnllarici falutinc lha Earl Bait memorial at 
Edinbureii after havine placed a wrealb at the bare of the itntue. 


>!;ccti'. r H r.src. 
>-•1 <ii>? and ■ 


\i- i <ii<? '■ and " ('.o-jd-uve,” arc ci-mn'.’in 
t dut.itory . lu ■ !.i tiiri. c f/. Kxr.ressi.-,ns,th.at 
i- I'll”, lai'. ine tin- n.'dure'of },.Tii;l.itians. 


salutilerous (sil fi tif'eriis), eidj. He.ilth- 
giving ; .salutary. (F. sahibrc, salufairc.) 

This word is’ seldom used, its synonym 
salubrious lieing preferred. 

J. lalutijcr, from sain.', (acc. salat-eni) health 
and -ft-r. from feri’e to bring, produce. 

salvage (sal' vaj), n. The act of saving 
(a sliip, goods, etc.) from shipwreck, fire, 
capture, etc. ; relloating a sunken vessel or 
recovering its cargo ; a payment or compen- 
sation for making such a rescue; the 
15ro[>erty saved, v.t. To save from wreck, 
tire. etc. ; to refloat (a sunken vessel). (F. 
sanvt'ta'.’C ; sanisr.) 

\V hen .an .ab.andonerl vessel is found at 
sea. and .sidvaged or towed to port by anotlH-r 
ship, the owner of the ship making the salvage 
is eiititle.l to salv.agc-money (m), wliich is 
proportionate to the- value of the salvaged 
ship and her cargo. The captain, officers, 
.an t crew- receive sliarr-s of this. 

.•Vnother form of s.alvage is concerncrl with 
rai-irig sunken vcs.“els. Sjx-ci.allv equipped 
■■xhitrs .and apparatus are used for the purpose. 

■f hi- S.dvage Corps of I^ondon is maintained 
by the insurance comjianies to co-ojaratc 
witii the lire brig.ide, and save projK-rly from 
rl.atn.age by fire, or by the water used in 
eMtin-grii.-hing tin; fire. They remain in 
clbirge of the s-alvage-d propertv until tlie 
o.'-ne.-V el.ums hare Idjvn settk-'l.’ 

<>.!•'. item s-it:sr to save, from L. i 
'.ave. from s.sStts safe. 


ah'jrc to 



SALVATION 


SALVO 


salvation (sal va' shiin), n. The saving 
of the soul ; deliverance from sin and its 
penalties and admission to Heaven through 
the atonement of Christ ; preservation from 
loss or ' misfortune : that which preserves 
or delivers. (F. salut.) 

In a religious sense a person is said to find 
salvation ; in a general sense some fortunate 
happening that averts a calamity can be 
said to be the salvation of the person who 
would otherwise have suffered. The Salvation 
Army («.) is a religious organization having 
as its object the awakening of religious life 
among, and the charitable care of, very poor 
and degraded people. This body is organized 
on military lines ; the officials having 
military titles, and the members wearing a 
distinctive uniform. Services in the streets 
with a brass band are a well-known feature of 
the Army’s acti-vity. A Salvationist (sal va' 
shim ist, n.) is a member of this organization ; 
its principles or methods are termed 
Salvationism (sal va' shim izm, n.). 

O.F.. from L.L. salvdtio (acc. - 6 n-ein], from 
salvdlus, p.p. of salvdre to save. 

salve [i] (salv), n. A healing ointment ; 
anything that soothes, v.t. To soothe or ease 
as 'with a salve ; to vindicate (one’s honour, 
etc.). (F. onguent; adoiccir, defendre.) 

In ■ ordinary speech a salve is generally 
called an ointment, but we speak of lip- 
salves or eye salves. An apology is sometimes 
offered as a salve to a person’s self-esteem, 
its effect may be to salve his wounded pride. 

A.-S. seal; ointment ; cp. Dutch zalve, G. 
salbe, Goth, salbon to anoint, akin to Gr. elpos 
oil, clphos butter, Sansk. sarpis. In some senses 
associated with L. salvdre save. 


salve [2] (salv), v.t. To salvage. (F. 
saiivcr.) 

Anj-thing that is capable of being salved, 
or salvaged, sueh as the cargo of a wrecked 
ship, is said to be salvable (sal' vabl, adj.). 
Back-formation from E. salvage. 


salve [3] (sal' ve), n. A Roman Catholic 
hymn, addressed to 
the Virgin Mary, re- 
cited after Divine 
Office, from Trinity 
Sunday to Advent ; 
a musical setting 
for this. (F. Salve 
Regina.) 

The salve begins 
with the words Salve 
Regina, meaning 
"Hail, Queen.” 

L. imperative of 
salvere to hail. 

salver (sal' ver), n. 

A small tray usually 
made of silver, 
electro-plate, or brass. (F. plalcati.) 

It was formerly the custom for servants 
of people of rank to taste refreshments before 
serving them to their employers, as a pre- 
caution against poisoning. The Spanish 



UrUtMh Mutcum. 
Sa!ver. — - A Venetran- 
Saracenic salver dallnts 
from the fifteenth 
century. 


word salva (L.L, salva testing), which 
described this operation, gave rise to the 
French salve, meaning a tray on which 
tested foods or drinks were presented to a 
king. From this source comes the word 
salver, denoting a tray on which servants 
carry letters, visiting cards, refreshments, 
etc. 

The corolla of the phlox is said by botanists 
to be salver-shaped {adj.), because it is spread 
out flat at right angles to its supporting tube, 
and somewhat suggests a tray. 

From F. salve. Span, salva, from salvar to 
taste food, prevent risk, from L. salvtis safe. 

salvia (sal' vi a), A genus of plants of 
the mint family, including the common sage 
a plant of this genus, especially a cultivated 
species with brilliant flowers. (F. sauge.) 

Manj' of the ornamental salvias grown in 
greenhouses and gardens are tropical species. 
A favourite variety is Salvia splcndens, 
which has bright scarlet blooms. 

From L. salvus safe, healthy, so called from 
its medicinal properties. See sage [i]. 



SbIvo.— H.M.S. " Renown " firing a ralvo from 
IS'incb gum mounted m a twin turret. 


salvo [i] (sal'vo),?!. A combined discharge 
of many guns, especially Jis a salute ; a 
simultaneous shout or volley of applause. 
pi. salvoes (sal' voz), salvos (sal' voz). (t ■ 


salve.) , 

Warships are said to fire salvoes when tlicj 
discharge several big guns at an enemy 
ship all at once. A formal salute may tahc 
the form of salvoes of cannon. Rounds 01 
applause from the audience at a concert arc 
also called salvoes. , . 

Earlier E. and Ital. salva, from L. sane. 
imperative of salvere to hail, greet. 

salvo [2] (sal' v6), «. A saving clause , 
a bad excuse ; a quibble ; an c-xpcdient 10 
salving a person’s pride, etc. pi. salvOM 
(srd' voz). salvos (sfil' voz). (F. reserve, 
rdscrvatiou, argiitie.) 

A salvo in a legal document is a clausc 
stating that an engagement to do a ccrtai 
thing shall be void if it should inlerforc witn 
some other right or obligation. In an 
unfavourable sense, the word denotes •* 
dishonest mental rcscrv.ation, ns when a 
person con-sents to sonic request with a 
salvo in his mind not to keep his word. Ai 
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SAL VOLATILE 


SAMIAN 


act may be termed a salvo to one's reputation 
wlicn it saves one from dishonour. 

L. ablative ol sali iis safe, jreu (right) being 
tindcrstood = v.-itliout prejudice to wliat is 
right, the right being safe or reserved. Svs. : 
Proviso, quibble, reservation, salve. 

sal volatile (s.ll v6 liit'i li). For this word 
ice under sal. 

salvor (sal' v6r ; sSl' vor), »i. A person 
who cflects or takes part in the salvage of 
property, etc. ; a ship that salvages another. 
(F. sattveleur.) 

From L. salviis safe, E. agent suffix -or. 

Samaritan (sa mar' i tan), it. A native 
ol S.imaria ; their language, a di.alect of 
Western Aramaic ; one professing the Samar- 
itan religion ; a truly charitable person. 
adj. Of Samaria or the Samaritans. (F.Sainar- 
tlair., pcrsoiitte iecourahh ; samariiain.) 

Samaria, now called Sebusfeh, was once 
an important city of Israel. The Samaritan 
religion acquired some heathen characteristics 
after the capture of the city by the Assyrians 
in 721 n.c., and an intense ill-feeling' grew 
up iictwccn the Jews and Samaritans. 

In a figurative sense we sometimes 
describe a genuinely charitable fxirson as a 
Samaritan, or a good Samaritan. This i.s, of 
course, a reference to the parable of Christ 
(I.iike X. .lo-,17). which taught that a 
Samaritan might be a good neighbour. The 
Samaritan Pentateuch (u.) is an ancient 
version of the first five books of the Old 
Testament, preserved by the Samaritans. 

b.L. A'liiiMri/iiiiiij, Ct.‘ S itir.areilis, an inhabi- 
tant of Sam.ari.a, 

Sambo (sam' bu), ii. A person whose 
p.ireiits are negro and mulatto or .Xmcrican 
Indian ; a nickname for a negro. {I'.Saiitho.) 

Sp.-.li. :iiii:6.j baiuly-h gced, a half-breed. I- 1-. 
Ill till' ‘ econd !->’iiS'j scaiidr.ii, (ir jAniiif/os ctooU- 
h gged. roisibly from Stneg.ilesc scintbo uncle, 
hence .1 proper name. 

Snm Browno (s.'im hroun'). ii. 
leather Ixilt with 


straps passing over 
itiv shoiilden-. 

As designeil by 
Oener.d Sir S.utuiel 
Browne (t82.;-lii')i) 
th'S h-'ll had two 
Straps p.isrhig over 
the •ho’iMcrs and 
fto-sitn: at tlie fi.ack. 
•Mthough still having 
two shoulder straps, 
only iV.e right one 
IS usu.tlly worn. The 
S im Btowne i'. worn 
by coniti'.issienvtl and 
w.irr.int ofneers in 
tb.e Briti-b .Atmy, 
.•t.ambur (s'.*, m' 
f:. .A I tree ib'cl 

of tb- fvlestaof Ii-.ifi.t 

af!'U,Vy.b.m. Another 
• httg ii s,imb.ar 
(s-' m' 



5*m Crowne.—TlMr 5«m 
Iffe***!* woiTt Lt corn- 
mn 4 w^rrAftt 
ftfHrrrv m lK« 

Armr, 



Sambur.-~‘Tbe lambur. a larce deer (ound in the 
foretlt of India and Cevlon. 


The sambur {Cervtts untcolor) has a con- 
spicuous mane, and a coat of a uniform dark 
vcllowish-brown. Adult stags have fine 
bntnehed antlers attaining a length of three 
feet. 

Hindi sa(i):)bur. 

same (sam), adj. Identical ; not diflercnt, 
similar ; not appreciably cfitTerent ; uii- 
ciranged ; unvart’ing ; uniform . monoto- 
nous ; aforesaid; just mentioned. (F. 
tiuiitc, stinilatre, parcti, coitsUnti, uiitformc,' 
titonoiouc, siis-dit.) 

There .7TC two common and related me; n- 
ings of this word which must be kept 
distinct. man may wear the same, or 
identical, hat for several years, or he niav 
.always buy the same hat. that is one of the 
.same" kind, or identical appearance. We 

de. scribe a person as always being the same 
whose moods and manner do not change. 
Wl’.en referring to some person prcviouslv 
alluded to we can describe him as this same 
gentleman. In law and commerce, the same 
is often used in this sense without a noun. 

We may like the town very much, but all 
the same, or at the same time, prefer the 
country. The.sc two quahfving phrases both 
mean " nevertheless " or " still." A fiat 
countrv is said to h.ave sameness (sam' ne.-, 
ri.). that is, monotony, uniformity, or 
al -encc of variety. The theories of indc- 
jxiulent thinkers may have sameness or 
identity. 

A.-S. raiiir (.adv.). .and O. Norse sam-r (adi ) ; 

cp. (if. I.oinoi the same, l:auta together wiiIi, 
Sansk. KiiiM-, L. simtil, ninth: like, Sv.v. ; 
ldcntic.a!, like, monotonous, similar. Axt. : 
Ch.anging. changeable, different, other, unlike. 

Samitua {s."!' mi an), adj. Of or jicrtaining 
to Samos, a Greek bband off the west coast 
of .Asia Minor. «. A native of Samos, (lb 
sainier; ; Samteii, Sanua.'e.) 

The isl.anrl of Samos w.as coloni.scd by the 
lonians about looo n.c. or e.arlier. It con- 
tains depo-its of S.a.mian earth (n.), a red 
clay from which the ancient S.ami.ans made 
red .and pottery, imitated later by the 

Kemans, and caUed "Samian wa.'c (r;.). 


lit) 




SAMISEN 


SAMPLE- 


saraisen (sam'i sen),«, A Japanese three- 
stringed musical instrument, played with a 
large wooden plectrum tipped with ivory. 

The samisen has a long narrow neck, and 
a rectangular body with a parchment belly 
and baclr. It somewhat resembles the 
banjo, and is one of the commonest and 
most popular of Japanese instruments. 

Japanese, from Chinese san three, hsien 
strings. 

samite (sam' it), n. A rich silken fabric 
worn in the Middle Ages. (F. samit.) 

Samite was sometimes interwoven with 
gold thread. 

O.F. samit, from L.L. saimhtm, examilwn. 
Late Gr. hexamiton, from hex six, mitos thread, 
probably because the weft threads were looped 
at every sixth thread of the warp. < 

samlet (sam' let), n. A young salmon. 
(F. saiimoneau.) 

Dim. of salmon. 

Samnite (sam' nit), n. One of an ancient 
Italian people of Sabine origin, adj. Of or 
pertaining to the Samnites. (F. Samnite; 
samnite.) 

The Samnites, a warlike and aggressive 
people, inhabited a mountainous region 
in the south of Italy, and warred with 
, republican Rome. 

Samoan (sa mo' an), n. A native of 
Samoa ; an island group in the western 
Pacific ; the language of Samoa, adj. Re- 
lating to Samoa. (F. Samoan ; samoan.) 

The Samoans are akin to the Maoris of 
New Zealand, and are a light-coloured race. 
The former Samoan kingdom consists of 
nine islands and a number of islets. Eastern 
Samoa, belonging to the United States, and 
Western Samoa, taken from Germany in 
1914, being administered by New Zealand 
under a mandate of the League of Nations. 

samovar (sam' 6 var), n. A Russian 
tea-urn, (F, samovar.) 

Samovars are made of copper. The water is 
heated and kept boiling by burning charcoal 
in a tube running up- 
wards through the centre 
of the urn. 

Rus. samovar' self-boiler. 

Samoyed (sam' d 
yed), n. A member of 
an Altaic people widely 
spread over the extreme 
north of Europe and 
Asia; a non -sporting 
dog. Another spelling 
is Samoyede. (F. 

Samoyede.) 

The Samoyeds are 
short, broad - headed 
people with Mongolian 
eyes. They are very 
primitive, and live prin- 
cipally on fish and rein- 
deer, the latter also 
being used for transport 
purposes. The Samoyedic 


(sam 6 yed' ik, adj.) language, or Samoyedic 
(it.), is related to Finnish. 

■ sampan (sam' pan), n. A flat-bottomed 
boat of China and Java. (F. satnpang, 
sampan.) 

Sampans are often roofed over and used 
as house-boats by Chinese families employed 
in river work. 

Chinese san three, pan board, plank. 



SampBO. — In Canton, China, one Hundred and fiflr 
tbounatid people live in tampan*, wfafch are ilal* 
bottomed river*boat9a 


samph-ire (sam' fir), n. A fleshy herb 
with aromatic, wedge-shaped leaves, and 
umbels of small, white flowers. (F. bacue, 
fenouil marin, christe-marine.) 

Samphire {Crithmwn maritimwn) grows 
wild upon the sea-cliffs of Europe and is 
abundant in the west and south of England. 
The leaves are pickled, and have a hot, salty 
taste. In '' King Lear " (iv, 6), Shakespeare 
mentions the gathering of samphire. 

From F. {I'herbc de) tiaint Pierre, the herb 01 
Str Foster 

sample (sam' pi), n. A part showing tlie 
quality or nature of the whole from which it 
is taken ; a specimen a pattern, v.t. to 
take a sample of ; to judge the quality 01 
by a sample ; to test : to Iiave an experience 
of. (F. echantillon, modele; ichantiUonner, 
dpronver.) , . 

Farmers take samples of their corn 
market ; a tailor shows samples, also caiicu 
- patterns, of materials 
for suits. In a grocers 



Lmoyed. — Tv/o champion Samoyeda, a breed 
of nomaportinjE doa. 
arrv i 


shop customers sonic* 
times sample cheese by 
tasting a small piece, 
before ordering a 
quantity sufGcient for 
their needs. One who 
does this may be 
termed a sampler (sam 
pier. It.) of the cheese. 
In an c.xtendcd sense, 
a tourist may bo said 
to sample the various 
foreign countries that 
he visits. 

From tlie seven- 
teenth century up to 
early Victorian times, 
it was customary for 
young girls to embroider 
pieces of cauv'as, etc.. 




SAMSON 


SANCTION 


to show their shih with 
ll.c n-:e<i!e. A sampler, as 
se.cli an exercise in em- 
hroitlcre- was called, usually 
contained the letters of the 
aljihai>ct, a motto, and 
(•maniental designs worited 
in coloured threads. Old 
sr>cciuiens of samplery (sani' 
pier i, r,.), or sampler work 
arc rio'.v often framed as 
curiosities. 

O.I'. citmr.p’.t, from L. 
fcmphnn. Sfr example. Sv:;.: 
n. Example, illustration, 

I attern, specimen. 

Samson fsam' son), «. 

Any man of exceptional 
strength, (F. Samson.) 

The store- of the biblical 
character 'Samson, wh.osc 
imme is synonymous with 
Hercules a.s a general type 
of a very strong man, is 
told in the Hook of Judges 
(xiii-xvi). The samson’s post 
(i:.) of a ship is a strone 
wooden or iron pillar be- 
Iweett the keel and a deck, or, on whaling 
ships, a strong imst to which a h:u-poon rope 
is iaslcned. 

samurai (s.'nn' u ri), n. An attendant 
O! retainer in ancient Japan ; one ot the 
j.etkand file of military class in feudal japan, 
samurai (sani' u ri). IF. samotnai.) 

Europe.in writers sometimes use this word 
WTonely to denote any member of the military 
caste of Ja]i.ni, Actu;dl\, n s.imumi corres’- 
|K>ndcd loughly to a knight or squire ; the 
noble or feud.-ii Io.nl being called a daimio. 
The ‘..amurai wcie .soldien-> by tradition, and 
ihc'.v incomes from tlic state. Tliev opposed 
the afiohtiun of the feudal regime, hut showed 
no marked superiority a.s soldiers over tiie 
newly rai-'es! consrript army of J.apancse 
that '.siipj'rei.-sed them in 1S77. 

J.-.p,mro' giiiiril. 

nanntivo {san' a tiv), adj. Hc.ding ; 
e.toni’.'ting or concemest with plnsical or 
•liiti'.ua! h.c.ilth ; cur.uive. Sanatory (s.'in'' 
.i to ri. a.!j,) has the .same me.ming. (F. 
ce-m.':/. .Mui'anre.) 

The Ministrv of lie.ilth is concerned with 
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heretic who recanted before 
trial under the Spani.sh 
Inquisition ; a similar black 
garment printed with 
downward pointing flames, 
worn by one recanting 
during trial, or with devils 
and upward pointing flames 
for a condemned heretic. 
(F. sa)i-6ciiito.) 

Span, samhemto penitential 
shirt, from San llenito, St. 
Benedict, from its resemblance 
in cut to the habit of the 
Benedictines. 

sanctify (sangk' ti fi), 
v.i. To make holj- ; to set 
apart for religious uses ; 
to purify from sin ; to make 
sacred. (F. sanctifier.) 

An act may be sanctified 
by the religious impulse 
behind it. A cathedral is 
sanctified by its use as a 
place of worship. The 
sanctification {sangk ti fi ha' 
sliuii. ii.) of mankind, or the 
implanting of Christian graces within all 
men. by the action of tnc Holy Spirit, is 
one of the aims ol the Christian relieion, 
and God is referred to sometimes in church 
services as the Sanctifier (sangk' ti fi er, n.), 
that is, the One who makes holy, or sanctifies 
believers. We may speak also of the 
sanctification or con>-ecration of tlic clement.s 
at Holy Communion. 

0 . 1 *. lainIt/H-r. from Church L. sancUjtct'uc, 
from si.'iTciur holy, and -ficiitc (= facers in com- 
{'ounds) to m.akc ; E. -fy conies tlirough I*. 
-fur. 

sanctimonious (.sangk u mo' ni lis), adj. 
Malting a show or pretence of sanctitj oc 
piety. (F. heal, hypoctitc.) 

A hypocrite may give himsell sanctimonious 
airs, and beliave sanctimoniously (sangk ti 
mo' ni lis li, art';-.), or with assumed piety, in 
public. His pretended saintliness would tie 
termed sanctimoniousness (s.ingk ti mO' ni 
li.s ne.s. n.) or^anctimony (sfingk' ti mb r.i, 

Emm E. sai:c!si>:Cit;a holmC'S, 

from 'anclns holy.'nnd E. adj. sufux -oas. See 
f.aiut. 

sanction (5,\nek' shun;, n. The act of 
confirming or nitifying ; autliori.-,.at!on bv a 
su;v-nor autiiority that which gi ve,s binding 
force to a l.aw or custom : reward or jicnalty ; 
support ; encouragement by long u.sage. I'.L 
To authorize ; to ratifv ; to give validity to ; 
to api'ro'.’c ; to enforce un-.ler |Kjwcrs' and 
jK-naities. (1-'. sanction, nutotiti ■ sanction!:, -r, 
auioitscr, approinrr, contraindte.) 

It is the duly of the Comptroller and 
Auditor Ger.e.ml, to sesnetion tin- sjK/nding of 
money by the various government dejiart- 
inents. All the revenues of the countrv are 
paid into the B.'.nl; of England, and the 
ComptroSitr and Auditor General has to 
give fas sanction i'cfo.-e money can )>es;)e,et. 
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I'tftons anj .tlKrt ilutrutu 
S A m pi e r . — An embroidered 
Mmpter worked In Enzland in ibe 
fteTCoteentb i^oturr* 






SANCTITY 


SANGTUS 


If we do not protest when a mean or dis- 
honourable action is done in our presence, 
we may be said to sanction or countenance 
it. In the middle of the last century it 
was not considered correct for girls to ride 
unaccompanied in open public vehicles, but 
this practice has long since received the 
sanction of public opinion. 

Every law has a sanction or penalty by 
which it is enforced. A sanctionless (sangk' 
sbiin les, adj.) law would be of no use, for 
nobody would mind breaking it. Any act 
or custom which conforms to the general 
trend of public opinion is sanctionable (sangk' 
shun abl, adj.), that is, able or likely to be 
sanctioned. 

F., from L. sanctio (acc. -on-em), from sancius, 
p.p. of sancire to make sacred. Syn. ; «. 

Approbation, authorization, countenance, per- 
mission. V. Allow, authorize, ratify, warrant. 
Ant. ; n. Condemnation, disapprobation, dis- 
approval. embargo, prohibition, v. 

Disallow, forbid, impugn, pro- 
scribe, veto. 

sanctity (sangk' ti ti), ti. 

Holiness ; saintliness sacred- 
ness ; (pi.) sacred feelings. (F. 
sainiete.) 

Throughout its history, the 
Christian religion has produced 
countless numbers of people 
whose lives have been dis- 
tinguished by sanctity. Wit- 
nesses in a British court of law, 
who think it wrong to take an 
oath, are allowed to make a 
solemn promise to speak the 
truth. This promise is considered 
to have the sanctity or binding 
power of an oath. A boy or girl 
who has lost one of his parents 
will seldom discuss the sanctities 
of his grief with e^ en his best 
friend. Sanctitude (sangk' ti tud, n.] is a rare 
word meaning the quality or state of being 
holy or saint-like. 

O.F. sain(c)tete, from L. sancMiis (acc. -tal-em) 
from sancliis holy. 

sanctuary (sangk' tfl a ri), n. A holy 
place ; a church, temple, or other place 
set £mart for religious worship ; that part 
of a Christian church immediately round the 
altar ; the Holy Place or Holy of Holies in 
a Jewish temple ; a church or similar place 
where fugitives from justice were, according 
to mediaeval canon law, free from arrest ; a 
shelter or refuge ; a place where wild animals 
or birds are left undisturbed. (F. sar.clitaire, 
asile, refuge.) 

In the IMiddle Ages, the famous sanctuaries 
or shrines of Europe were visited regularly 
by bauds of pilgrims. In our country the 
most famous sanctuary of mediaeval times 
was that of St. Thomas Becket at Canterbury. 
In another sense the national sanctuary' is the 
former Abbey church of St. Peter at West- 
minster, which we now call Westminster 
Abbey, where many of our greatest men and 


women — ^kings, queens, statesmen, soldiers, 
artists and scholars — are buried round the. 
monument which still contains the body of 
the holy Wng St. Edward the Confessor. . 

Westminster Abbey was also a sanctuarj' 
in the sense of providing a shelter for those 
fleeing from the law, and the street wliich 
we still call Broad Sanctuary reminds us 
of this. Any accused person could take 
refuge in this or one of the other sanctuaries 
attached to churches and monasteries 
throughout Europe, and as long as he re- 
mained there he was free from arrest. Tliis 
right of sanctuary was allowed not tliat 
criminals might escape justice, but in order 
that the Church might exercise its influence 
to mitigate the legal punishment. _ 

O.F. sain(c)tuarie, from L. sanctuarmm, from 
L. sancius holy, suffix -ary (L. -aritim place 
where). Syn. : Asylum, refuge, retreat, shelter, 
shrine. 





SuncTuary. — The beautiful •anctuarr of the church of St. Alojniuf at 
Oxford. A place eet apart for religious worship is also a sauctuary. 

sanctum (sangk' turn), «. A sacred 
place ; a^private room. pi. sancta (sangK 
ta). (F. sanchtaire, cabinet, retrailc.) 

The word is popularly uSed of any private 
retreat or den, but it really means 
place. The Sanctum sanctorum (sangk tuni 
sangk tor' um, n.) is the Latin tenn o 
the Holy of Holies in the Jewish temple, 
the innermost place, which only the nig 
Priest may enter. , m 

Neuter of sancius holy, p.p. of sancire 
declare holy. , 

Sanctus (sangk' tvis), n. The hymn he- 
ginning Sanctus, sancius, sancius, Dointnu 
Dens Sabaoth (" Holy, holy, holy. Lord Gm 
of Hosts "), which is said or sung in both tnc 
Roman and English liturgies. (F. sanctus.) 

The Sanctus is the solemn close to tnc 
thanksgiving before the Consecration of the 
Elements, and is often sung to 
music. In the Roman Mass, a small Dci 
rung at this moment to warn the congre- 
gation that the Consecration is about to 
begin, is called the sanctus-bell (».)• 
k. = holy. 
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SAND 


SAND 


sand (s'lncl), Minute particles of 
rock, especially flinty rock; {pi.) grains of 
s.'in(l ; a stretch of ground covered rvith 
sand ; a sand bank ; the sand in an hour- 
glass. I'.f. To sprinkle \vith or as with sand ; 
to mix with sand ; to polish with sand. (F. 
sable, p’a^e, banc de sable, 
sabltcr : sabler, inkier, frotter 
de sable.) 

Sand is formed by the 
action of weather, water, 
and ice on the surface of 
rocks and stone-s. Most of 
it is powdered Hint or 
quartz. It is used in many 
commercial jrrocesses, 
among them glass-making, 
the pieparation of mortar, 
and the making of moulds 
in which metal is cast. 

I^rge are.as of the beds 
of seas and oceans, and 
vast .stretches of land, are covered with 
sand. In northern Africa, Central Asia, and 
Australia there arc great deserts, hundreds of 
miles across, covered with sand. The sands 
of the Sahara and the Gobi deserts, which 
have overwhelmed ancient cities, arc in 
places blown by the winds into great ridges 
and waves which arc dilhcult to cro.ss. On 
our own coasts wc may see sand-dunes (ii.) 
formed in the same way. 

Soldiers use the sand-bag (ii.), a sack filled 
with sand or e.arth, for lining the sides of 
trenche.s and making fortifications, f.ong 
sausage - shaped sand-bags are sometimes 
placed aloiifg the crevices of doors and 
wrndovv.-< to stop draughts, and are used by 
criminals to sand-bag (v.:.), or stun, a victim. 

A sand-bank (ii.) or .shoal is formed in 
shallow water by tile cm rents of .i river or 
the sea. There are many such banks m the 
estuary of the Thames. 

A ves>el c.vlled a sand-batli (i:.). containing 
hot sand, is usi-d by chemists for beating 
gl.a^s vessels. The heat thus applied is 
known as sand-heat (ii.). Doctors sometimes 
piescr.lv- hot .vand-h.-ilhs, that is, batiis of 
lieated sea sand, for iiatieiits .sutieniig from 
ihemnatisin, Sand blown by compressed 
air from .i nozzle forms the sand-blast (ii.) 
with V. Inch glass is cut .md engraved. 

The r-and-box (ii.) on a locomotive holds 
the sand which is blown under the diivmg 
•whecK uhfU tile raili are net and sh;>[)cr}'. 
Fand-b'.'W-. on a golf-course contain the sail'd 
for *na‘'.:ng a lee for tlie b.all, .-\ sand-crack 
(i:,) 1-. citlier a jvcrjs.-ndiciil.ir l!v-.’,ire m .i 
h-.'T- h'.xd, winch c.inses lameiie-^s if 
Ilf .-h c I'd. <'r a cr.ick in a hrick. <iue to 
mi;".-:!' i.t •.niMiig. .\ step tl.nia-, e'.ecutrd on 
a '..n I'd Muf.icc. is c.iU-.I .i s-mtl-dancc pi.). 

it:' n -h c-sllri th* 5anrf-ct! or 

r-md-lannce •n.l, ;s r,..: .cn tci. b.:t .1 iiKvry 
y.-U v! the eena- .in;.-; .Ag-l, 
'Iv.o hind- .ir- f. I on i'.ntidi re-, the 
aU-ni ; tial,.--. long, and tine 


greater sand-cel, which measures up to 
eighteen inches. zV sand-flood (n.) is a 
mass of sand blown across a desert by the 
wind during a sand-storm («.). Many people 
have perished in such storms. 

The sand-fly (n.) is a midge which lives in 
sandy places. The family 
of birds called the sand- 
grouse (n.) arc remotely 
akin to the pigeon tribe. 
There arc several species, 
all found in sandy deserts 
in many parts of the 
world. 

The ancient Greeks used 
a device called a sand-clock 
(ii.) for measuring time. 
We sometimes use a small 
sand-glass (ii.) to time the 
boiling of eggs. As in the 
old-fashioned hour-glass, 
very fine sand trickles 
from one glass bulb into another through 
a narrow neck joining the two. 

Thu sand-hopper {n.), which hi'is the 
scientific name of Tahlrtts locusla, is a tiny 
crustacean, which may be seen hopping 
about in swarms on a beach between liigli 
and low-water marks. The sand-martin {«.) 
is a bird of the swallow family, which burrow.s 
into sandy banks and cliffs to make a nesting- 
place. I-arge numbers of nc.sts are often found 
together. The sand-lizard (n.) is a common 
lizard found in sandy placc.s in Europe. Its 
scientific name i.s Lacerta actlis. 

In nursery talcs, the sand-man («.), or 
dustman, is the name of the imaginary' 
being who is supposed to make children’s 
eve.s tickle when they Ixicomc sleepy, by 
throwing sand into them. In some schools 



5and*b*t.-*^Bo:li3inc a barricade of tand^bact at 
SKanrhai durinc the Chinese cxril war In 192S. 


children use a sand-tible (ii.) for writing .and 
doing Slims. It is a level board having a 
r.aised eilge and holding a layer of sand, in 
which letters and ligitre.s .are funned with a 
{vimted stick. 

Wc u-e sand-paper h:.). that is. strong 
p.ijv-r ’.Mth a l.'.yer of sand glut",! to one sidca 
to s.and-paper Iv.l.t, or mii-vj;!),. uoixlen or 
otii'-r rough surf.ice.-. .in-I t J remove rust from 
nietai:. 



Sand.croute. — All Ihc •pccjm of •and. 
fircuse ore found in •and)' dovcrti. 




SANDAL 


SANDIVEK 


In geology a sand-pipe (n.) is a tubular 
hollow formed by water in chalk and filled 
wth sand or gravel. In engineering it 
means a pipe which conveys sand from a 
sand-box to a driving-wheel of a locomotive. 

Engineers use a kind of centrifugal pump 
called a sand-pump (n.) for drawing wet sand 
out of pits and mines. The sand-shoe (h.), 
a shoe with canvas uppers and a rubber sole, 
is worn at the seaside for walking on the 
sands. The rock called sandstone (sand' 
ston, n.) is compressed sand cemented either 
with carbonate of lime, oxide of iron, or clay. 
Some kinds of sandstone, though softer than 
limestone, are useful for building. 

The sand-worm (n.), or lug-worm, lives 
in the sand and is largely used as bait by 
fishermen. Sandwort (sand' wert, n.) is any 
plant of the genus named Arenaria, which 
grows in sandy places. In old days before 
blotting paper had been invented, a letter 
was sanded (sand' ed, adj.), that is, sprinkled 
with sand, to dry the ink. 

A.-S. sa 7 td ; cp. G. and Swed. sand, Dutch 
sand, O. Norse sand-r. 

sandal [i] (san' dal), n. A kind of shoe 
having a sole kept in place by straps passing 
over the foot. (F. sandale.) 

, . . ' 



century. 

The sandal was the ordinary shoe of the 
Greeks and Romans. On account of ease 
and lightness many young children to-day 
wear sandals or sandalled (san' dald, adj.) 
slippers, that is, slippers in which the uppers 
are cut away to allow the toes to move 
without constraint. 

F. sandale, from L. sajidalittm, Gr. satidalioti, 
perhaps from Pcrs. sandal slipper. 

sandal [2] (san' dal), n. The fragrant 
wood of various trees of the genus Santalum, 
especially Santalum album. '(F. santal, sandal 
bots dc saitlal.) 

Sandal, or sandalwood («.), is much used 
for cabinet work. It is fine-grained and 
remarkable for its fragrance, which keeps 
away insects. The white sandal (Santalum 
album) grows as an evergreen shrub in 
southern India. The natives concoct 
medicine from its bark, and use the dust of 


the wood-to make an ointment. It is also 
the basic ingredient of the incense used iu 
Buddhist temples. 

Yellow sandalwood is obtained from 
Santalmn Freycineliatiwn, which grows in the 
mountains of Hawaii. Santalim latijfolium is 
found in Western Australia. .The timber of 
these trees, now valuable commercially, is 
sometimes called sanders-wood (san' derz 
wud, «.). 

Sandalwood oil is sometimes used to scent 
inferior woods that are then passed as true 
sandalwood. 

F. sandal, santal, L.L. santalum, Gr. santalon. 
Pers, chandal, Sansk. chandana. 

sandarac (san' da rak), 11. A whitish-' 
yellow gum-resin, ■ obtained from Callitrus 
quadrivalvis, a north-west African tree ; red- 
arsenic sulphide. Another spelling is sanda- 
rach (san' da rak), (F. sandaraqiie.) 

The gum sandarac, which is sometimes 
called juniper resin, is imported from 
Mogador, and is used in making varnish. 
In its powdered form it is called pounce and 
sometimes is used to prevent ink from spread- 
ing on paper that has been roughened by an 
erasure. The wood of the saridarac-tree (ii.) 
is used in Turkey for the floors and ceilings 
of the mosques. 

The red arsenic used as a pigment in 
fireworks, which is known in commerce as 
realgar, was formerly called sandarach, but 
there is no connexion between this chemical 
and the gum. , 

L. sandaraca, Gr. sandarahe, cp. Pers. satiaaraii- 
sand-bag (sand' bag). For this word, 
sand-bath, etc., see under sand. 

sand-blind (sand' blind), adj. Half- 
blind ; dim-sighted. (F. Ires myope.) _ 
This word has no connexion with sand, being 
a corruption of sam-blind, or senri-blind. . 

A.-S. Sam- half, akin to L. seini-, Gr. liemi-, 
E. blind. Sy.n. : Myopic, purblind. 

sanderling (san' ddr ling), 11. A small 
wading bird. (F. sandetling.) ^ , j ■ 
The sanderling, called by scientists Caltdrts 
arenaria, is a winter visitor to the British 
Isles, spending the summer on the shores ol 
the Arctic Ocean. It resembles the sand- 
piper, but has no hind toe, its legs are black, 
and its beak broad. It feeds by probing the 
sand for worms and shell-fish, whence its name. 
Perhaps from sand and A.-S. yrtliling plougii- 

sanders-wood (san' derz wud). riiis is 
another name for sandalwood. See under- 
sandal fa]. ... , 

sandiness (sand' i nds). For this word 
see under sandy [i]. . , 

sandiver (san' div cr), n. A scum winch 
rises to the surface of molten glass in the 
pot. (F. stiin, suin dc verre.) 

Glass-gall, as sandiver is also called, con-, 
sists of sulphate of soda and lime, and salt. 
When ground to powder it is used as a 
polishing material. 

Perhaps a corruption of F. sum dc verre, liter- 
ally c.'cudation (now suint) ol glass. 
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SAND-RIARTIN 


sanguification 


Band-martin (sund' mar tin). For this 
word, sand-paper, etc., see under sand. 

sandpiper (sand' pip er), >i. One of 
several shore-I)irds of the genera Totauusand 
Trinea belonging to the plover family. 

Sandpipers arc verj- widely distributed, 
and several of the species are to be found 
in Great liritain. The 
name is derived from 
the habit of the bird 
of making piping 
sounds as it struts 
along the se.ashore. 

sandwich (sand' 
wich), j.’. Two thin 
slices of bread, cither 
plain or buttered, with 
meat or some other 
savoun.’ substance 
jdaced'bctwccn them. 
v.t. To place between 
two things of a 
ditferent kind. (F. 
sandiriek.) 

It was to meet the convenience of an ardent 
gambler that the first .sandwich was made. 

The fourth Marl of Sandwich (1718-02) 
was so loath to leave the gaming tables that 
he ortlered Ins meals to be brought to him 
and .ate them in the quick and convenient 
form nov.' called by his mime. In a figunitivc 
sense we may say we sandwich an engagement 
between te.a and dinner. 

.\ familiar sight in our streets is the 
s-andwich-man hi.), who carries two adver- 
tisement boards, called sandwich-boards 
(ii.p/.). hung from his shoulders, one in front 
and one l>ehind. 

sand-worm (sand' v.-Orm). For this 
word and sandwort see under sand. 

sandy [1] (s.'md' i). culj. Consisting of or 
abounding in sand ; of the colour of .s.and ; 
unstable. (F. sabtonneux, juune, tnstabfe.) 

tiandy soil is light and e.csy to work, but 
as a rule it is not veia- prfKluctivc. In a 
figurative sense we sometimes apply the 
word to anything that resembles s.and in 
In-ing shifting and nn'table. A person is 
semdy if lie has yellowi-ili liair: 

,\iiyt!u!ig tliat’i-. inclined to lx- tlie colour 
of s.tiv.l c.an lx called sandyish (sand' i ish, 

A golfer likes to play on a course that 
lias tile qir.dity of s.andmess fs.'md' i nes, ?:.), 
l»'C,'.ive It dries quickly after r.iin. 

'.iri .•sr.if .ul). .•■•aliiN -v. 

Sandy (2] p.\n' dii, n. Scotsman. 

This siiorti ned form of tli'- name .-McNander 
is I'lenniiiTily n.-ed m ScDtl.md .ind so h.vs 
.1 !.i\ourite nickname for a t-cotsman. 
nnne u.-j. Ois uiu'! mind ; ‘■rn^ildc; 
rv..' ''i.'.lg'-. (I*, s.'.u: d'fs'-ti:, s'j-.’J, ^t'.id'nt, 

ru: • .V.) 

r- ...le- ■■ a >, tliat n. of sound 

rank it d.' „ mg n-jce-. .anlv i-'lV>w th.st he 
v,iii '.r;,- or r.'ti.ei.il views or t.sJl: 

>Iy on all 
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L. saiius healthy, sound. SvK. ; He.althy, 
moderate, re.asonable, sensible, sound. .ts-T. : 
Deranged, distorted, iirsanc, mad. unreasonable 

sang (sung). This is the past tense of 
sing. Sec sing. 

sanga (sang' ga), n. A breastwork. 
Another spelling is sangar (sang' gar. «.). 

(F. parapet.) 

The British forces 
in northern India arc 
compelled to make 
frequent expeditions 
in order to reduce tlie 
hill-tribes, many of 
which are c.xtremely 
warlike. The natives 
do not build perma- 
nent forts, but when 
they are attacked 
they quickly throw up 
a breastwork or wall 
of loose stones, known 
as .a sanga and take 
refuge behind it. 

Hindust.ani sniign. sunga. Syx. : Breastwork. 
buhv.ark. ramp.irt. 

sangarea (sang ga re'), n. A mixture of 
wine and water spiced .and cooled, wdiich is a 
favourite drink in tropical countries, v.t. To 
make (wine) into this drink. (F. sang-gris.) 

Sp.an sangrta literally blood-letting, mixture of 
lemonade and red wine, from sangre blood. 

sang-de-bceui (san dii bef), n. A rich, 

d. arkrcd colour found in old Chinese porcelain. 
adj. Of this colour. (F. sang de ba-uf.) 

sangfroid (sail frwa), u. Calmness or 
composure, especially in a dangerous situ- 
ation ; presence of mind. (F. sang-froid.) 

On one occasion a bomb, hurled at Signor 
Mussolini, the Italian statesman, exploded 
within a few feet of him, and wounded him. 
With amazing sangfroid he had his wounds 
attended to and an hour later addresseti a 
large public meeting. 

F. — cold bloo.l. 

sangraal (sang' grtil), «. The Holy Grail. 
Another form is sangreal (sang' gni al). Sec 
Grail ti]. 

sanguification (s.ing gwi fi ka' shun), »i. 
The fonnation of blood, the conversion of 
chyle into blood. (F. sanguification.) 

't he formation of blood from tlie food we 

e. at IS a very complicated jirocess. During 
its p:e;'..-ige through the stomach .and iii- 
te.stmes the food Ls broken down or digestc 1 
to simpler snb.stanccs. Some of these, after 
Ix-ing absorbed through the walls of the 
intc.-tines, combine to form a f.atly liquid 
known .as chyle, which enters tlie blood 
stre.am bv the great vein in the neeV:, The 
veins a.nd arteries, which carry the bloo<l to 
and from the heart to .ail pans of the l>odv, 
may lx called the sanguifcrotis (sang gwif' 
ir in. «./,•.) system. 

t- II frnm ,a I,. iar.'Ui/ie.'Ui (ace. tiom 

Urji-.rd/.' i'p ji. to lorni 

m -ac -!i!j h\o-'r\.-j::i:re { — ,'a.aoz ir.e.juipuundi) 



S*ndpiper. — A «»ndpipeT ttantims above il» peer- 
theped e:tf. SeverAl ■pecic* of the landpipcr are 
found in the Brltlth Iite«< The ne«t it nearir 
always hutU on the xround. 
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SANGUmARY 


SANITARY 


ri), • adj. 
; blood- 


s-''. 

.S 




sanguinary (sang' gwi na. 

Giving rise to much bloodshed 
thirsty. (F. sangiunaire.) 

A person who delights in bloodshed may 
be said to bo sanguinary, or sanguinarily 
(sang' gwi na ri li, adv.) minded. War is 
sometimes necessary, but is always terrible 
on account of its sanguinariness (sang' gwi 
na ri nes, «.). 

L. sangmndrius, from sanguis (acc. sangtiin-em) 
blood. Syn. : Bloody. 

sanguine (sang' gwin), adj. Hopeful ; 
confident ; optimistic ; having the colour of 
blood ; ruddy, n. A crayon coloured red with 
iron oxide ; a drawing in red crayon, v.t. To 
stam with blood ; to colour red. (F. 
confiant, sanguin, rouge, vermeil ; dessin a la 
sanguine; ensanglanter, colorier de rouge.) 

At one time, to describe anj'one as sanguine 
meant that he had a bright complexion and 
a bold and hopeful temperament supposed to 
be due to the predominance of blood over the 
other humours or fluids of the body. We may 

still speak of a person having a 

sanguine or ruddy complexion, 
but the word is chiefly used now ‘ ' — - 

in the sense of optimistic or 
hopeful. 

If we launch some scheme 
which we are confident will be 
successful we await the result 
sanguinely (sang' gwin li, adv.) 
and our sanguineness (sang' gwin 
nes, n.) may or may not prove 
to be justified. Anything re- 
lating to blood, or an organ of 
the body containing or forming 
blood, is said to be sanguineous 
(sang gwin' e us, adj.), and the 
same word is applied to plants 
and other things that are blood 
red in colour. 

F. sangmn, from L. sanginneits, 
from L, sanguis (acc. sanguin-em) Saniinry. Layinc 
blood. Syn. : adj. Ardent, con- 
fident, crimson, enthusiastic, opti- 
mistic. Ant. ; adj. Anxious, cold, despondent, 
pessimistic. 

Sanhedrim (san' e drim), n. The highest 
court of justice and national council of the 
Jews until the year a.d. 425. Another form 
is Sanhedrin (san' e drinj. (F. Sanhedrin.) 

The Sanhedrim, which was concerned with 
the regulation of conduct as well as criminal 
jurisdiction, was composed of seventy-one 
members who were priests, scribes, and 
ciders of the people. The)' sat in a crescent ; 
and their president, who was usually the 
High Priest of the year, in the middle on a 
seat raised above the rest. Christ was taken 
before the Sanhedrim after Plis arrest in the 
Garden of Gethseinane, but as this body had 
lost the power of life and death, He was 
handed over to the Romans for judgment. 

Late Heb. from Gr. synedrion, from syn to- 
gether, hedra seat. 

Banicle (sin' ikl), n. A small woodland 


plant of the genus Sanicula, of the umbelli- 
ferous family. (F. sanicle, sanicide.) 

The plants belonging to this genus are found 
in the woods growing from one to three feet 
high. They bear small white or yellowish 
flowers and the fruit is covered with hooked 
prickles. Sanicula marilandica grows in the 
United States of America, and is sometimes 
called black snake-root. Sanicula europaea is 
the common wood sanicle. 

F., from L.L. sanicula, from sanus healtliy, 
from' its supposed healing properries. 

sanify (san' i fi), v.t. To make healthy; 
to improve the sanitary conditions of. (F. 
assainir, rendre s.rin.) - 

Unhealthiness is often due to bad drainage, 
and new drains may be necessary' in order to 
sanify a town. 

From L. sdnus healthy, and -fy = L. -jicare (for 
facere in compounds) to make, through F. -jicr. 

sanitary (san ' i ta ri), adj. Of or con- 
cerned with the preservation of health ; 
hygienic.- (F. sanitaire, de santi, hygiiniqUs.) 






• 











Bcweryplpes ftl San Salvador* 

called the iwoit sanitary city in Central America. 

notoriously unhealthy city. 


which has been 
It was formcrlf 


Sanitary science covers most things ithat 
affect public health. F.very town or district 
now has its sanitary inspector (11.), 
chief duty it is to take steps to prevent trie 
spread of infection. This official may be sai 
to sanitate (siin' i tat. v.t.), that is, carry mi 
sanitary measures. After the ravages ol an 
epidemic, proved to be -the result of ban 
drains, steps are taken to sanitate {v.t.) _tuc 
places that have suffered. Sanitation (s.in 1 
ta' shun; n.) which is carried out by a 
sanitary engineer (n.) consists chicily 0 
making proper arrangements for the reinovci 
of waste products. 

Modern towns arc planned sanitarily 
i ta ri li, adv.), and their sanitarincss (san 1 
ta ri nts, ji.) is on a much higher plane than 
that of rural districts. ■ 

Anything relating to the public hcalfn 
may be called sanitarian (s2n i Uir' i an, adj.) 
One who advocates, or is interested 


in. 
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Banitary reforms is a sanitarian or a 
sanitationist (sail i lu' slmn ist, n.). 

F. sanitiiire, from L. Saf.itiirius pertaining 
to liealtli (B/rii/ils). Sv:;. : Hcaltliy. hygienic, 
salvibrious. Ast. ; Insalubrious, noxious, pcsli- 
icntial, uniicaltliy. 

sanity (san' i ti). n. The state of being 
sane ; healthiness of mind, or rarely of body ; 
mental balance. (P. clat d'un esprit saitt, 
jupemeni sain.) 

A person whose opinions are not coloured 
by prejudice, and one whose judgments arc 
alw.ays based on sound reasoning, may be 
said to have sanity of outlook. 

F. .Miiii.'c", from h. sajiitis (acc. -liit-em) hcalthi- 
ne55, s.anily. .Xnt. ; Insamiv. 

sanjak (san' jilk), jj. An administrative 
district of a Turkish province. 

Turkish flag. 

sank (s.'ingk). This is the past tensC of 
sink. 5ft' sink. 

sans (sanz). p’fp- ^^’itl■.out. {F. sans.) 

This is r.arely used as a separate word 
to-day, but it was common in the time of 
Sli.akispe.aru, who spoke of the seventh age 
of man as being, " Second childishness and 
mere oblivion, s.ans teeth, sans eyes, sans 
t.iste. sans cvcrytliing " (" As Vou Like It,” 
ii, 7). 

Dnrim; the iTcncli He volution the aristo- 
nats spoke contemptuously of tlie Uepub- 
bcaus of the P.iris moli :\s sansculottes (sanz 
ku lots', because they uere without 

knce-hreechcs, for instead they wore long 
trousers. Sansculottism (s'mz ku lot' tzni, 
»:.) soon became the common term (or 
revolutionary jinncijile.s and the ideas of the 
extreme republicans were said to be sans- 
culotte (s’lnz ku lot', ai!).). or sansculottic 
(s.’inz kfi lot' it:, <idj.). 

Tile term sans serif (u.) is used by jinnters 
of tyi'-e that is without serifs, that is. the 
fine cross strokes :it the toj) and liottom of a 
lett( r. 

t) !■'. fiDin 1.. >ii:e witliout (--si iir if 

lie’) SvN. ; backing, iiuiius. , l‘ius, w.th. 

SanKkrit (s'in' .skrit), ii. An ancient 
Hindu language. (F. saioff;/.) 

Fan- kiit. one of the obJi st of the liulo- 
Faitorv.'.n !;rini\i of tongues, and the principal 
litir.iry language of India, is the language 
ill which the Vedas, e.iily ?,.icred books of the 
Hindu rehgnin. werecmupose,!. A Sanskritist 
(s-'m' s'irit i-t, i:.i Is one w iui is welt acijii.cinted 
with t!u' Sanskritic (Ciii ski it' ik, adj.j tongue. 

■ jH-rnc!, svinin.jir.c.iliy put tegi-tiic-r, 
tleui !i'T •.egi.;;.,r. ft!.',! ni.iilv. .dim to 1 , crtJTl 

t') fit-. tit*, riiake 

Snnin ClauB (-.■m't.'i kl.iw.'*,';. n. A f.tbltd 
I'a! in.ir. V, ill) nils cb.ildicr.'s sto-'.kings with 
pit' -nt's en I'hre-tm.ts Fve. 

I U’* ;i 'ti**,'- >;tnt.i t ( e,',.. from a 

C-. ir.i'.'.ii :i V! ■' .<:f.t K'i.ia*.," tk * Dutch term 
f.tr ^.ont Xn ht.;,!.., n- -ti by tla Dutcli s-ttlers 
Ni dirk, e.Ji.t ! • ! 1 .i ft,.; -t in las I'.'nour 
! San.t it -s. wlm v.,*.s a 

I .-’..' ti M\ra. in .\s:.t .Nbn-t:, in the Sonrtli 
<■, e.tui). t*. i in m.-.ny laii.bs as the 



Santa CIau«. — Santa Qaut parinc btt u«ual 
Cbrittma* Tiiit. 


patron of young people, and his .association 
with Christmas is due to the fact that his 
feast-day occurs on December Ctli, not long 
before Christmas Day. 

sonton (san' ton), n. A European name 
for a Mohammedan iiermit or dervish. (F, 
santon.) 

Span, .aiigmciil.alivc of santo, b. sanejus holy, 
santonica (s-an ton' i k;\), ii. 'I'hc tin- 
expanded tlowcr-he.ads of certain species of 
wormwood, used in medicine. 

Santonica is made from several kinds of 
.•irlrintsia, or wormwood, which contain a 
poisonous compound called santonin (s.'ni' 
to mil, «,). 

1... bdoiig.iig to the sammics a trilve o! Gauk 
sap fi] (Slip), n. Tlie watery juice which 
circulates through the vessels of living 
plants ; the allnimiim or jiarl of the stem 
in winch the sap vessels run ; vital fluid ; 
vigfiiir, ! To draw oil sap from : to c.xh.nist 
the strength or vigour of. (F. ji-if. t igm-ar; 
e.xtta:re la seve de, ininri.) 

The sap of plants performs somewhat the 
s.'ime function*, as does the blocsl iii ammals. 
Crude sap, a waterx* solution of snb-tances 
obtaine.l through the nxil-hair.s, pas-e.s iriiin 
cell to cell through the ti.-..Mic.s by o-.mosj.s. 
and re.'.clies the leaves. Here the (ocei 
in.'iten.ils are formed, llnough the ab..(irpt!oii 
from the rur of carbon thoxide, and the 



d*f>r.ite*l sap, .iS 

it Is now* c.ill 

'-• 5. <K*- ,'c 

•n'l-i 
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the dowr.w.ird 
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circulai 
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is sappy (sap' i, adj.), sapful (sap' fiil, adj.), or 
full of sap, and owing to its sappiness (sap' i 
n6s, n.) and softness is more liable to rot than 
older wood, which contains less sap. In 
autumn the sap leaves the extremities of a 
deciduous tree, and its foliage, thus left 
sapless (sap' les, adj.)^ withers. 

Since the bleeding of sap from a wound in 
the bark impairs the health of a tree, the 
verb is used figuratively to express any like 
deprivation or impairment. An illness, such 
as fever, will sap a person’s strength, and 
intemperate habits are known to sap the 
vitality and vigour of those who indulge 
in them. See sap [ 2 ]. 

Sap-rot (n.) is 
another name for dry- 
rot, a fungus which 
attacks timber. A 
sap-colour (n.) is a 
painter’s colour pre- 
pared by drying up 
some bright-h lied sap; 
the chief is a sap- 
green {adj.) pigment 
prepared from the 
juice of buckthorn 
berries, which thus 
furnishes the colour 
called sap-green (n.). 

Sap-head (h.) means 
a silly fellow. 

A.-S. saep ; cp. Dutch 
sap, G. soft, O.H.G. 
saf, O. Norse sa/i, poss- 
ibly from L. sapa must 
or new wine boiled thick. 

sap [ 2 ] (sap). It. A 
deep trench or tunnel 
driven for purposes of 
■attack, or the act of 
making this; an under- 
mining ; a slow or 
insidious subversion. 
v.t. To approach (a 
fortified place) by digging covered trenches, 
or tunnels towards it ; to undermine ; to 
make insecure ; to destroy secretly or 
insidiously, v.i. To dig saps ; to proceed by 
sapping. (F. sape; saper, miner; saper, 
alter d la sape.) 

In modern warfare, sapping and mining 
play a veiy large part. The work, though 
very arduous and dangerous, may involve 
less loss of life than an open attack. The 
trenches, tunnels, or mines arc sometimes 
used as actual passage-ways for troops io 
enter the enemy's lines, but more often for 
laying mines, or masses of explosives which 
are fired by fuses so as to destroy the enemy’s 
works. 

One who secretly attacks any institution 
is said to sap its foundations ; long residence 
in a tropical climate may sap or undermine 
the constitution of one other than a native. 

O.F. sapper, from sappe, L.L, sap{p)a (Ital. 
tappa) hoe, mattock, perhaps from Gr. shapane 
- I.oe, from shaptein to dig. Syn. : t>. Undermine. 



sapajou (sap'a joo), n. A South American 
monkey of the genus Cebus, the capuchin, 
or hooded monkey. See capuchin monkey. 
(F. sapajou.) 

F. sapajou, from native language of Cayenne, 
sapan-wood (sap'an wud), n. Abrotvnish 
red dye-wood obtained from trees of the 
genus Caesalpinia, especially C. sappan. (F. 
sapati.) 

The soluble dy^e-wood from this tree, which 
grows in southern Asia and Malaysia, pro- 
duces a reddish or yellow dye. The wood is 
exported from Singapore to Europe and India, 
Malay sapang, Tamil shappangam. 

sapful (sap' fill). 
For this word, sap- 
green, and sap-head 
see wider sap [i]. 

sapid (sap 'id), ad;. 
Savoury ; palatable ; 
not insipid ; not vapid 
or uninteresting; 
having a taste or 
flavour. (F. sapide, 
savottreiix, piqtiaiil.) 

We may , describe as 
sapid or palatable any 
foodstuffs which have 
an agreeable flavour, 
or we may talk of the 
sapidity (sa pid' i ti, 
n.) or piquancy of a 

person’s conversation. 
A sapid liquid may 
have any taste. 

L. sapidus, from sapert 
to ■ taste. See savour. 
Syn. : Interesting, palat- 
able, piquant. A^r- '• 

' ' uninteresting', 


Sap.— French soldier* layinc ceble tn 
»&p to explode a mine. 


trench or 


adj. Wise aping 
wisdom. (F. sage.) 

We may describe a learned person as 
sapient, or say that he acts sapiently (sa pi 
ent li, adv.), but more often the ter' 
sapient is applied ironically to someone 
pretends to great wisdom or sapience (^^.P 
ens, n.), winch he does not possess. J ' 
adjective sapiential (sa pi en' shal, o^J-h 
rvhich means of or expressing wisdom, ^ 
rarely used e.xcept in referring 1° , I" 

" .sapiential books ” of the Bible 
includes Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticle^, 

L. sapiens (acc. -ent-em), pres. p. of sapee 
to be wise. Syn. : Sage, wise. . 

sapless (sap' Ids). For this word an 
sapling see under sap [i]. , 

sapodilla (sap 6 dil' a), «. 
fruit of a large evergreen tree, Achras Sapot . 
found in the West Indies and Centr.u 
America ; the naseberry ; a durable timw'r 
obtained from the tree, or the tree itsei • 
{F. sapotc.) , ,, 

Span, eapotUta, dim. of zapota, Alcxicaii zapo • 
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saponaceous {sap 6 na' sbus), adj. Like, 
or containing, soap ; soapy. (F. saponacS, 

Soap is made by combining an alkali 
with vegetable or animal fats, tlie process 
being known a.s saponification (sa pon i fi ka' 
shim, )!.). To saponify (sii pon' i fl, r.f.) the 
fats, they arc first run into huge ])ans, an 
alkali is added and the mixture is boiled for 
some davs. Fats or oils which can be used 
for making soap are saponifiable (sa pon' i 
fi abl, nclj.), and they may be said to saponify 
pj.t.) when they turn into soap. 

In chemistry, saponification means the 
decomposition of an ester into an alcohol and 
acid, a process also called hydrolysis (which 
rrc). Saponaria (sap 6 niir' i a,' n.) is the 
name of a genus of herbaceous’ plants, in- 
cluding the soapwort. Saponin (siip' 6 nin, 
*1.) is th.e chemical name for a poisonous 
compound contained in tbc soapwort 
{Saponaria officinalis), the horse-chestnut, 
and other plants. 

Formed from an assumed L. sapoiitlcnts, 
from L. siipO (acc. sapOii-ein) isoap. See soap. 
Syn. ; Soapy. 

sapor (sil' por), it. A quality of taste ; 
the rlistinctive taste of a substance. (F. 
saveur.) 

Those qualities of a sub.stance, such as 
sweetness, bitterness, sourness, that can be 
jierceivcd by tasting it, are sapors. This 
worii is chiefly used iiy scicnti.sts. 

b. itipor, verbal n. from sit per e to taste. 

sapper (s.’ip' or), n. One who saps ; a 
private of the Royal Ungineers. (F. sapeur, 
soldat dn paiic.) 

Anvone who mines or dig.s saps may be 
called a sapjicr. but the term is usually applied 
to a soldier who carrie.s out thc.se tasks. A 
sjv.'cial corps in the Hritish Army was formerly 
known as the Royal bajipers and Miners, but 
ill 1850 they were merged with the corps of 
Royal Fngineei'S, a pnvate in which latter 
corps is .strij known .is a sapifoi. 

Not only do the sapimrs cut saps, or dig 
trenches and tunnels, but they now build 
bridges, lay telephone wires, aiid do all the 
engnievring work which modem warfare h.as 
made n-cessarv. Colloquially an ofiieer of 
the Royal b-nginecrs is also elescrilied :e> a 
sapiXT." 

.s,-'.-- lap 1^]. SVN. : l.iigmrer, cxc.av.-itor. 
mimr. 

Sapphic {s.’d' il:}. Of or relating to 
Sappho, a C.reek {vxte'^s, wfu} hved about 
uri, 11. c. 1;. A staiira or metre of the tyi>e 
u-xd by is.ippho. (F. s.ipLuiur.l 

Very httie o! S.ajq'ho’s jsoi-try h.V’- survived. 
Il !- vritte!'. in verse-., talleii s.ipphies, ol a 
;y;-eu!;..r m- tre, whieh was u-.eil Imndrea!-. of 
year-, b’.ter by the Hom.tu I'o;-;, Hon.ee, for 
lif » (•> It.-s. 

I,. f;r. /-A; ' 

r.npphire (-.,■>!' irj. .\ tnuisr.-.n-nt 
piiVioj-, ■.’..r.e of a bright bh:-.- cofo-jr'; tl'ds 
s--:-'’.;: ; ,.e- ,}f r.-.cr.il F.e.ith .American 


like a sapphire ; azure. (F. saphir, aziir ; 
de saphir, azure.) 

The name of sapphire is given to any 
tninsparcnl blue variety of tlie crystallized 
mineral corundum. The sapphire has the 
same composition as the ruby, being dis- 
tinguisbed from the latter only by its colour. 
The stone is found cliicflj' in Siam, Ceylon, 
and Burma. 

The sky on a bright summer's day is often 
sapphire-blue in colour and might be 
described as sapphirine (saf' ir in, adj.), 
a term applied to anything liardng thccolour 
or other qualities of the precious stone. A 
sapphirine («.) is a mineral of a pale blue 
colour : the name is given especially to a 
blue spinel. 

I', saphir, from L. sapphlrus, Gr. sapphetros, 
cp. Heb. sapplr. 

sappy (sap' i). For this word and for 
sappiness see under sap [i], 

saprophyte (sap' ro fit), n. A vegetable 
organism living on decavnug organic matter. 
(F. saprophyte.) 

Fungi, such as the mushroom and toadstool, 
are saproplytcs, drawing their nourishment 
direct from the decaying matter on which 
they grow. 

Or. sapros rotten, pliylon pl.ant. 

sap-rot (sap' rot). For this word and 
sap-tube see under sap [i], 

sap-wood (sap' wud), »i. The soft new 
wood next the bark of a tree. Sec under 
sap ft]. 



Sfcr,-~Thc tar or tario-. Tbit fiiK, common m ihc 
Mediterranean. {« ralaed at food. 


sar (sar), A fish of the genus Sar^tts, 
Another fonn i.s sargo (far' go). (F. sarpitr.) 

These are comst fishes and are e.steemed a.s 
bK)'.l in Mediterranean countnes. The sars 
•are iieculmr among fish in that tile front 
teeth are adapted for cutting, while the side 
teeth re.icmb'.e molars m sh.ape and ftinciicm. 
I he latter .are usiyl in cnishutg the foo-l. con- 
si^•.mg of shell-lish. crustaceans, and sea- 
nrch'.ns. File sheep's-he.ad, Sr.icns avis i.s 
found Ol! Hu: .Atlantic coasts of the U.S.A. ' 

F. :,:r, from I. C.r siitvj: 

saraband Far' .a band), n. .A mow and 
stately Sjiamsh tlance ; a jnece of music 
for th'.s, <1- enc rer-inbling it in rhythm. 

(i’. s.ir.-h n:.!e.\ 

'SJ 




SARACEN 


SARCOPLASM 


The saraband %vas originally a solo dance, 
but was later adapted for pairs of dancers^ 
who marked the slow, but strongly marked 
triple time with castanets. 

F. sarabande, from Span, apparently 

of Oriental origin ; cp. Pers. sar-band head-band. 

. Saracen (sar' a sen), n. Among the 
later Greeks and Romans, a name for a 
wandering Arab of the Syro- Arabian desert ; 
a Moslem or Arab at the time of the Crusades. 
(F. Sarrasin.) 

To the Greeks and Romans a Saracen was 
one of the nomad Arabs who lived in the 
region along the edge of the Syrian desert. 

In the Middle Ages Saracen was a general 
name given to the Moslems, whether Arabs, 
Turks, or others, especially those whom they 
met with in Europe. 

The Crusaders, who went forth from Europe 
to free the ^Holy Land from unbelievers, 
found in the Saracens stem and relentless 
fo'e.s. ' A Saracen’s head was a familiar inn- 
sign, and figures also as an heraldic charge. 

Mohammedan architecture is described as 
Saracenic ■(Sar a sen' ik, adj.), and is character- 
ized by its intricate ornamental arabesques, 
and by the use of Arabic texts 
from the Koran as decorations. 

L. Saracemts, Gr. Sarakenos, pos- 
sibly from Arabic sharqi eastern, 
pi. sharqln. ■ 

Saratoga (sar a to' ga), «. A 
variety of large travelling trunk 
used by ladies. 

Saratoga Springs, one of the 
most fashionable summer resorts 
of New York State, has given its 
name to the Saratoga, or Sara- 
toga trunk {n.). The place is 
famous in history as the scene 
of Burgoyne’s surrender to the 
American general. Gates, in 1777, 
an epoch-making incident in the 
War of Independence. 

sarcasm (sar' kazm), n. A 
taunt ; a cruel or bitter remark ; language 
characterized by bitter irony ; the act or 
fact of using such language. (F. sarcasme.) 

Sometimes sarcasm is used by a speaker 
who wishes to discredit an opponent, or turn 
the laugh against him. Ironical praise is one 
form of sarcasm. A sarcastic (sar kas' tik, 
adj.) person is one who uses jeering, taunting 
speech, or employs bitter and wounding 
irony. To talk sarcastically (sar kas' tik al li, 
adv.) may appear clever, in a way, but a 
sarcasm is apt to wound deeply, and generally 
arouses a feeling of bitterness and resentment. 

An old-fashioned and little-used word for 
a sarcastic p)erson is sarcast (sar' kast, «.). 

F. sarcasme, from L. sarcasmus, Gr. sarkasmos, 
from sarkuzein to tear flesh [sarx, ace. sark-a), 
bite the lips, sneer. Syn. : Irony, jeer, taunt. 

Barcelle (sar sel'), n. This is another 
name for the teal, and the long-tailed duck. 

(F. sarcelle.) 

The long-tailed duck is a small sea duck 
seen off Briti.sJi coasts in winter. Tn the 
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drake the central tail feathers are elongated. 
See also teal. 

O.F. cercelle, from L. qtterqttedula, Gr. her- 
kauris a kind of duck. 

sarcenet (sar' se net). This is another 
spelling of sarsenet. See sarsenet. 

sarco-. Combining form meaning oi or 
relating to flesh. '(F. sarco-.) 

From Gr. sarx (acc. sark-a) flesh, 
sarcode (sar' kod), n. A word formerly 
used for protoplasm. (F. sarcode.) 

Gr. sarkodes fleshy, from sarx (acc. sark-a), 
-aides like, from eidos form, shape. 

sarcolemma (sar ko lem' a), «. The 
elastic tubular membrane which surrounds 
a muscle fibre. 

From sarco- and’Gr. lemma peel, skin, from 
tepein to peel. 

sarcology (sar kol' 6 ji), n. The branch 
of anatom}' which deals with the fleshy parts 
of the body, (F. sarcologte.) 

From E. sarco- and suffix -logy. 
sarcoma (sar ko' ma), n. In patholog}', 
a malignant growth composed of fleshy tissue. 
pi. sarcomata (sarko'mata). ' (F. saroomc.) 
Gr. from sarkoun to produce flesh. 


sarcophagus (sar kof' a gus), n. A stone 
coffin, usually ornamented with inscription-'' 
and designs, pi. sarcophagi (sar kof' a Ji)- 
(F. sarcophage.) , i „ 

In ancient Egypt the embalmed body 01 a 
person of consequence was placed 
mummy case, and this was laid in a larSlj 
stone sarcophagu.s, usually inscribed "lU 
the dead man’s name and titles, and pinions 
from the Book of the Dead, -'^.ooffin oi 
stone quarried at Assos in the Iroad "')^ 
believed to consume a' body placed m u 
within iorty days. It is from such a bene* 
that the word sarcophagus is derived. 

L., from Gr. sarkopkagos flesh-eating, flo 
sarx (acc. sark-a) flesh, pkagein to eat. 

sarcoplasm (sar' ko plazm), «• 
sub.stancc w'hich lies between the fibres ol a 
striped muscle. (F. sarcoplasme.) 

A muscle consists of many fibres which a: 
bound by a connecting tissue known as 
sarcoplasm. 

From E. sarco- and plasm. 



Sarcophacus. — The Iraditional varcophasus, or tomb, of -Alexonact 
the Great, showing a battle scene in sculptured relief. 


SARGO 


SABCOUS 


sarcous (sar' kiis), adj. Consistinp, of or 
compo'^otl of flesh or muscle. (F. channi.) 

From Gr. sarx (acc. sark-a) and E. adj. 

KlllilS -('.-fj. 

sard (sard), v. A j'cllow or orange 
variety of cornelian. 

Sard is brownish-red or yellow- in colour, 
sinnlar in .appearance to but darker than 
cornelian. The stone mentioned (Exodus 
xxviii, 17) as being placed first in tlic bre.ast- 
platc of the Jewish hiKh-pricst, may have 
tKcn a sard (s« sardius). A v.an'etv of 
.ag.ate which contains layers of sard^ or 
conielian has been called sardachatc (sar' da 
kat. «.). 

F, cante, from L. sardn, Gr. sardtos Sardian 
stone, from Sariifs. the capital of Lydia. 

cnrdcllo (sar del'), it. A small herring- 
like fish, Clnpc.i aurila, resembling the 
.sardine. 

•The sardelle is prepared for foorl in the 
yatite m.tnner .as the sardine. It is found 
chiefly in the Mediterranean. 

O.I'.. from Ital. mrddla, dim. of L. jorrfn. 


The Sardinians arc chiefly Italians, with 
a slight Spanish admixture, .and speak a 
pcculmr dialect called Sardinian. 

sardius (sar' di us), n. A precious stone 
mentioned in the Bible (Exodus x.xviii, 17), 
a.s set in the high- priest’s bre.ast-jilate. 
(F. S'lrdoiite.) 

The sardius is thought to be the s.anl. 
Both s.arditis and sardoni-x arc mentioned in 
Kevciation xxi, eo. In Revehation iv, 3, a 
precious stone is mentioned which tlie 
.•Vuthorized Version translates .as sardine, but 
the Revised Version calls .sardius. 

L., from Gr. sardios. See. sard, 
sardonic (.sar don' ik), adj. Ritter; 
mocking ; cynical; sneering. {P. sardottiqtie.) 

This word is used chiefly of l.aughter or 
merriment, which is called sardonic wlion it 
is hittcrly mocking. We spe.ak, for example, 
of a s.ardonic grin, or of sardonic and malicious 
humour. The word was wrongly derived from 
a bitter .Sardinian phant which w.is repute. 1 
to make tlic cater screw up his face in con- 


Gr, .’ntd? sardine. viilsivc laughter, and which cvcntu.illv 

sardine [i1 (sar' din), it. A precious stone caused death. To laugli sarc.astically or il(- 

mentioned in Revelation (iv, 3), thought to be hiimouredly is to bch.ave sardonically (sar 

tlie sard or sardonyx. don' ik al li, adv.). 

■ Gr. snidir.n^. See sard, sardius. F. iardcniaue. from assumed L. sardnntcus, 

r,i icr.r _ ‘ I" .'‘"■dentus, Gr. sar- 


sat'dinc [2] {sar j- 

drn'l, n. A small form F-yitJ;.;.- 

ol tlie pilchard, caught ! ax's' 

ill the Mediterranean, . d.~'. 

(F'sSrr"^ 

The n.'tnic comes 
j'cth.ips from tile island -,*■ . 

of Srrdini.i, around 
which the fish is 

r, night. Other kinds ^ , 

of small fish are - '‘'"d-'l'— 

piep.ired in a similar '■ .iV'.' ' 'll 

way and liave liecn V 

d(-.crils?d ns sardines, ; ; 

aUlioiigh they have ^ i 

ne.t the delicacy of 
flavour of the young 
pilchird. It is now 

ilk'g.i! to apply tlie .(.V,,. ' • > -'.i " 

iiaiu'- or desenptiou, ' -[ '.■ 

for p!iqH>-<‘.s of .sale, V- 
fo fi’di otiiw thnil if • ' 

• he pilcli.ard. L..'... _ 

I'., I., 'j'ddr^la, Ssrdlnino.— Sardiolitn i 

j.-ih-pv from S.trdiiti.j s**" o»cti. Tfcc 

Sardinian (sar din' van ; s.-ir din' i .’m), 
r-ii. i.>i or lv;h'ngt!U; to tin- i'-knid of Sardiift.a 
ot th-- fitrna-r king.i'jm of that naim*. A 
ts.ilivf of rardtnt... (F. s.tr.!' ; S.tt.tr.) 

F.it.lini.i i'. an It.rli.vn i.-hijvl in tl:e 
m a frw nu’v'. south of Corsic.a. 

Tb-' > ofl.ii'.i.-i'i gtlom (i7.’'i.;Ss-d. con- 




rJ ddiiins, pos.sihiv from 
' . "fj'.d.'ij fitrrw.’ to show ific tccUl, 

-• / • . V* sardonyx (sar' do 

■ ■{- 1 niks). It. A variety 

/'3 ' ) of onvx. [P. sardonyx, 

'-d-'.- M ■ I sardohte.) 

■> : Sardonyx is .a stone 

' composed' of layers of 

brownish sard altcr- 
nating withmilk-whitc 
, t chalcedony. It was 

*■ • -ViV'y/ '.1 1 ' largely used for cameos 

'» ii||‘ 1 '■ ’ * by the ancients. 

Vs. I ' ^ From sard and onyx. 

.1 'f lpH! V'l sargasso (s.ir gas' 




, r . .V,V/y/ < largely used for cameos 

- . w’,, '» Arv-'/zf/ i '• ' * by the ancients. 

'• iVe. A I ' From sard and onyx. 

, y'-y sargasso (s.ir gas' 

■■■'■ / -f ■ ii l ".)• "■ The gulf-v.ced, 

T .{'tils lilts seawcer! grows 

t- , • ' ;r.. • '■ g • 'dt S' c-srx.-cially in the Gulf 

'■ ; ll? . '; ?' H p of Mexico. The air- 
I — - . ■ • vessels are berrv-like in 


Sar^lninn.— Sardinian wo-nen Sakins in an oern- 
air mad oaca. Tlic fuel ia dried nnderrrood. 


•titi;'.--; .ot-r tl ' e 

-i-- ‘s in t7C'\ n 
t ; I'i > -.rilini i. th- 

.0. ; r.- gw .-It. Fi.'m 

lt.de. I:.--- 


w.ir ( 
revr.'.rri 


Sl.-c Spanish 
1, l-vi.lt. tlw 
I'f S.rv.De- 
-d t;-. iuo Icrn 


’ 'hJt K c-spr.-cially in the Gulf 
V '' I V p of Mexico. The air- 

vessels are berry-like in 

len in an oern- shaix-.lxim-cat tlic ends 

of cylindncal steins. 
?.trg.-ivso is carried away by tides and ocean 
currents into the .-'.tlanlic Ocean and collect'- 
in enormnur. tracts fo the north-east ol the 
^^cst Indies. Here the quantity of tlo.itin-.; 
we- d i, so great that the region is l;nown a-, 
the Sargasco Sea and grim stones iiic-d !-• 
lx- to!'! of .'■ailing ships inextncab’lv held 


c-tptive in th-.- v.eeri tiil tlir-y roller! to pir ces. 

I'-'tt. :ar,-:-x or ajian r.:-;-.,-.-.-- -uti-d.-.veert, i:or;, 
e.:t '-1 .1 f.in-! o.- gr.ip-, 

. ^''rgo F.ar' pbl, »!. A flsii of the .reiius 
iVtg.-rr. See tinder sar. 


SARK 


SASH 


sark (sark), n. A Scottish word for shirt 
or chemise, v.t. To clothe with a sark ; to 
cover with sarking. 

Robert Bums uses this word in many of 
Jiis poems. Longfellow writes of a ship as 
“ speeding along like a ghost in its snow- 
white sark." 

Sarking (sark' ing, «.) is the name given 
by builders to the boards used for lining the 
roof of a house under slates or tiles. 

A.-S. sere, or from O. Norse serk-r. 

Sarmatian (sar ma' shan'), adj. Of or 
belonging to ancient Sarmatia ; in poetical 
language, Poland, n. An inhabitant of 
Sarmatia, or, poetically, a Pole. (F. 
sannate ; Sarmate.) 

Ancient Sarmatia comprised Poland and 
part of Russia — the territory lying between 
the River Vistula, the Carpathian Mountains, 
the Volga, and the Black Sea. The Sarma- 
tians were a nomad Iranian race, and are 
held to have disappeared before the ex- 
pansion of the Slavs. Poets sometimes 
use the old name of Sarmatia in writing of 
modem Poland. 

sarmentose (sar men' tos), adj. Having 
or producing runners, or trailing shoots. 
Another spelling is sarmentous (sar men' 
tiish (F. sarwenlettAT.) 
^ v' j In sarmentose 

plants the sarmen- 
• . turn (sar men' turn, 

i-'y ”•) — sarmenta 

men' ta) — or 
runner is a slender 
branch or stem lying 
' f I flat on the ground 
■ fil:- and rooting at the 

”3 , ■ ■ f 'V j o i n t s, w h i c h a r e 

i called nodes. Where 
i rtf these nodes touch 
tbe ground new root- 
lets are sent out into 
the soil. The straw- 

t ’.'l''/.- berri'^is a sarmentose 

• -A plant, and others are 
/■ the common house- 






‘ t ' h. sarmciitosus, from 

’ - -r-’-— sarmenium twig, from 
Surons.— A Siamtte isirl sar-bere to cut off, 
wearing a sarong. , . r 

trim. 

sarong (sa rong' ), n. A garment worn 
by men and women in the Malay Archipelago. 
(F. pagne malais.) 

The sarong is made of cotton or silk, and 
is draped around the waist to form a kind 
of skirt. 

Malay siiritng. 

sarsaparilla (sar sa pa ril' a), n. One of 
various kinds of tropical Smilax ; the dried 
root of these plants,' or an extract prepared 
from it. (F. salsepareillc.) 

Sarsaparilla root has a bitter taste, and 
was formerly much used as a medicine. 


It still figures as a popular remedy. The 
principal kind, obtained from Smilax 
officinalis, comes from’ Central America, 
but it is often called Jamaica sarsaparilla. 

Span, zarzaparrilla, from zarza bramble, 
parrilla dim. of pan a a vine, or perhaps from 
its supposed discoverer Parillo. , ■ 

sarsen (sar' .sen), n. A large sandstone 
boulder found on chalk dorvns ; a grey- 
wether. 

This term is used especially of the great 
blocks of hard sandstone found on the chalk 
downs in Wiltshire and adjacent counties. 
Sarsens are thought to be the remains of a 
sandstone layer which once covered those 
parts. Stonehenge was built of blocks of 
sarsen. Another name for such a stone is 
sarsen-boulder («.), or safsen-stone (n.). 

Perhaps a corruption of Saracen stone (that 
is, heathen stone). 

sarsenet (sar' se net), n. A fine, soft 
silken material, used for ribbons or linings. 
Another spelling is sarcenet (sar' se net). 
(F. jiorence.) 

Sarsenet was very popular during the 
eighteenth centur 3 ' and the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Because of its softness 
it was greatly liked as a lining for dressM. 
Sarsenet ribbon is a soft, silk ribbon dis- 
tinguished from satin, 

rep, and watered-silk P " ^ • i 

O.F., from L.L. sara- | ^ 

cenicum cloth made by . ^ ■ 

the Saracens. ^ 

sartorial (sar tor' ! 

i ai), adj_. Relating Pj®. - 

to a tailor or to v i ^Pr 
tailoring. (F. de 1 

A wise person has | f®! 
his clothes made by i ''iHjF ‘ jW \ 

one who is skilled in 1 | 

the sartorial craft or ■ • I 

art. The word, how- ; , , 

ever, isusuall.y jocular [, 

L sartorhis, from | ^ 

sartor tailor, from sar- ^ 

rtre (p.p. sarins} to J,p.d«c . 

patch up, rnend, h.. kimono and 

adj. suffix -rt/. , 

sash [l] (sash), n. An ornamental bana 
or scarf. (F. dcharpe.) 

A coloured sash of silk or satin often loni^ 
part of the dress of women or children, " 
about the waist. Men sometimes wear a 
sash over the shoulder as part of a uniform, 
as the badge of some office they hold. . 

In some of the large stores of our big c t » 
women, sashed (sasht, adj.) or badged wa • 
scarf of distinctive colour, act as guioea lu 
direct and conduct shoppers. , 

Arabic shush muslin, turban-sasli. 

Band, scarf. ,, , 

sash [ 2 ] (sush), n. A frame, usinmj 
sliding, holding the gla.ss of a windo« .J 
glazed and sliding light in a greenhouse. 




SATE 


SASrN 


nr pardcn fmtnc. v.t. To furnish with snshes. 
(T. ch ‘is<::s : ir.uiiir dcs ch.Usi^.) 

A sash-\vindo’.v («.) has one or more sashes : 
each sash is made to slide «p and down in a 
grooved frame called the sash-frame («.)• 
To pive it proper balance, a weight, called a 
sash-weipht {«.), is attached to each side of 
tl’.e sash bv means of a stout cord called the 
sash-cord (it.) orsash-linc (n.), which nmsover 
a pulley. The weieht hanps in a recess in 
the frame known as the sash-pocket (ii.). 

^Vin(lov.•s in which panels are thus made 
to slide up and down arc said to lx: sashed 
(s-lsht, adj.). A casement- 
window opens on hinpes like 
a door, and is cashless {sash' 

K;s. adj.). 

li.arher slash, probably a 
comiplicm of I', chassis -ash, 

(.aken for .a pi. See ch.vssis. 

Basin (sas' in), The 

Indian anteloix:, Aiitilope 
c-nicapra. (F. al':are!lc.) 

The sasin is a small antc- 
lnjx>, measuring about Ihirly- 
vwo inches at the shoulder. 

The animal is abundant in 
the ojxn drj' plains of India, 
where it roams in herds of 
fen to sixty. The male has 
spirally twisted horns. The 
hkickhuck. as it is called by 
sjiorfsmen. is htackish-brown. 
the doe lieing yelJowish-fawn 
and white. 

Nep.de'-e word. 

Bassaby (s.\ sfi' bi), »i. A l.arpe South 
African antelope, Dcw.disctis Iinmius, rc- 
fernhling the hartelvccst. 

Ueclitiaiia Iseaebc 

fiassalras (s.-is' a fr.as). ii. A sm.all 
North .American tree {Siissufras ofTicinale] of 
the laurel family ; the arom.itic bark ol this, 
or an infusion' made from the bark. (F. 
sassafras.) 

This tree, v.diich is common in the c.astern 
p.arts of North America, h.rs a spicy b.irk, 
and Ix'.ars Iverrics yielding an aromatic oil. 
The birk of the s.vssafras is dried and used 
as a nH'<licine. 

F,, from Fp.m. sa^atra'. fro:n I,. saxijra:sa 
stee.i'dee.iker ('ariin: •.ioiie. fiar.r.cte to tire.ik) ; 
enlr-s it i< rc.ally a native .tniencau word. 

Sa.sBnntan (‘Ci s.’i' iii an), ji. One of the 


f-uinly o{ 

i-.v.an, ruler; ol t!i 

e rcfsi.an Empire. 

A. in 

'•5t. aJj. Of or 

Ix-longing to this 


S.ass,anid (s.is'a 

md) h.as tlie s.aine 

tv.uxi. 

(I'. .S' r . 

.M 

Ill or about tlie year ,\ t’. 

. tl'.c I’cr-i.ans 


tl’v I’.irthu’.us m 

ti-.e gte.at b.attle 

of Ihut:! 

a.’, an.l .\td,as!ur 

r..ilvg.in. taking 

tlK’ tit’.' 

of " king of kin; 

;\-cende f the 

.V 

the foim-h-r of th 

■ ■ ilyna-ty ar.ti th- 

tiT-: 


1 (A t>. ’ 5ti-57.>j 


I'-t'b ’. «; je ar.-l e.<.'.!---l tk- ck.a-l '.\i;rk% 

(■: tlnef: 1 F'.tin aetb-.r- to N: 

iiito iV: ;'.n, t,’f.d.'r tir e l.mes i'l-r ia 


enjoyed great power and prosperity, waging 
war with the Roman Empire for the greater 
part of the period. The hast king of the 
Sassani.an dyn.asty was driven from tlie 
throne in a.d. 65 1 by the Ano-bs. 

From i'.isdn ancestor of the dynasty, and E. 
.adj. siilTix -tan. 

Sassenach {sis' 6 nacfi), Ji. A Saxon, an 
Englishman, adj. English. 

Tills is an old word used by the Irish and 
Scottish. 

tt.achc = Saxny.. 

sat {sit). This is the past tense and p-ist 
participle of sit. Sec under 
sit. 

Satan (sa' tan), ii. The 
evil one; the Devil. Another 
form is Satanas {sit' a nis). 
{F. Satan.) 

Conduct vera' wicked, and 
so befitting the Devil is de- 
scribed as Satanic {satan'ik, 
adj.). This word also means 
relating to or emanating from 
S.atan. The Satanic School 
was a name given by the poet 
Holxirt Southov to Byron, 
Shelley, and other poets ; the 
term is also used of other 
writers whose works arc 
regarded .as impious, or 
deliberately wicked. 

Evil or fiendish conduct 
may be said to be Satanically 
{sa tin' ik ai Ii, adv.) inspired. 

Satanism (si' ta nizm, >1.) is the worship of 
Satan, and, in another sense, the word means 
devilish conduct or disposition, or the 
deliberate doing of C'.dl for its own sake ; one 
who so acted couKl bo called a Satanist (s.i' 
t.i nist, Ji.l, or said to Satanize {s.i' ta niz, v.t.). 
The study of doctrines relating to Satan or 
evil spirits is called Satanology {sa ta nol' 
b ji. >:.). 

IFcb. s.i/uii adversary, enemy, from sulan to 
oppose ; I... Or. Satan, Satamls. 

Batura {sat' a ra ; sa ta' rfi), «. A hc.avy 
kind of broadcloth. 

Satara is a highly-dressed, ribbed woollen 
clntli used by tailors. 

From Satara m the Hnrnb.ay I’r'-sidency. 

satchel (such' C-1). ji. A small b.ag 
carried by a strap over the shoulder. {F. 
sa: d'ecdier, saecche.) 

S.itchels .arc princip illy used liy children 
for taking bxiks to scliocil, hut the name is 
also appli'-d to the Iiag a bookmaker caiTies 
at the race.s. The schixil satcliel is lieing 
replace-d by th.e more modern attaclie case 
so that tk.e satchelled (.'.ich'cld. adj.) scholar 
Is not s'-s:n in such number; as formerly. 


< ) I*. ‘^.2 r,f!, from 

5.4 'r»? ^ 1 ' 

I-.L. 

dim. ef 

sate o.’it', v.t. 

To r.atisfy 

: to surfeit; 

let i.xbiit'' ; to glut. 

(F. r.rssa’. 

:>r, so'Mcr.) 

CurioMty i , s.it'-d 

when it is s 

p.tisfic'l. Nero 

r. .s.a;d to h.ave satc-.l. 

orsurfeite: 

.1, him-elf >.vith 



Satinbr.— The lanaby. a Urxe 
South African antelope. 






SATEEN 


SATIRE 


every kind of pleasure and indulgence. His 
lust for cruelty was insatiable, too, and might 
be described as sateless (sat' les, adj.). This 
last word is seldom used, and then only in 
poetical or figurative language. 

Earlier form sade, from sad ; influenced by 
L. sat enough. See satiate, sad. Syn. ; Satiate. 

sateen (sa ten'), n. A cotton or worsted 
fabric made in imitation of satin. (F. 
saiinette.) 

Sateen has a silken finish on one side only, 
and is used for dresses, linings, upholstery, 
etc. 

See satin, and cp. velveteen. 

sateless (sat' les), adj. Insatiable. See 
under sate. 

satellite (sat' e lit), n. A small planet 
revolving round a larger one ; a servile 
follower ; a toady. (F. satellite, Uche-pieds.) 

All the major planets, except Mercury and 
Venus, have satellites, Saturn and Jupiter 
having — so far as is known — nine each, 
Uranus four. Mars two, and Neptune and the 
Earth one each. It is thought that satellites 
were thrown off from the primary planets of 
which thej' originally formed part when the 
latter were in process of cooling. 

A person who toadies to someone or 
dances attendance upon him in a satellitic 
(sat e lit' ik, adj.) manner, is sometimes 
termed a satellite. 

F., from L. salelles (acc. saiellit-em) an attend- 
ant, escort. Syn. : Follower, toady. 

sati (sa te'). This is another form of 
suttee. See suttee. 

. satiate (sa' shi at), v.(. To satisfy to the 
full ; to sate ; to surfeit. (F. rassasier, 
soMer.) 

One who has eaten to repletion may be 
described as satiated. Over-indulgence of 
any sort tends to satiate the desire or 
appetite, and so to produce a state of surfeit, 
or satiation (sa shi a' shun, «.). This con- 
dition is one of satiety (sa ti' e ti, n.), a word 
used also to express that state in which 
undue gratification has produced a feeling 
of disgust or repulsion. On a hot day one’s 
thirst seems hardly satiable (sa' shi abl, adj.). 

L. satialits, p.p. of saliare to satisfy, from 
sal{ts) enough. Syn. : Cloy, glut, sate, surfeit. 

satin (sat' in), n. A silk material of close, 
thick texture, , with glossy surface on the 
upper side, and dull back. adj. Made of or 
resembling satin. v.t. To give a satin-like 
surface to. (F. satin; de satin, satind; 
saiiner.) 

Satin is used for dresses, linings, hangings, 
etc. ; the material is woven in such a manner 
that the number of crossings of the warp and 
filling is reduced, and the surface shows little 
or no pattern. Satin is made glossy by 
pressing between hot rollers, A similar satin- 
finish (n.), which suggests the glossy appear- 
ance of satin, is imparted to silver-rvare, 
paper and other materials. 

To satin, or satinize (sat' in iz, v.t.) paper 
is to give it a satiny (sat' in i, adj.) gloss with 


a satining-machine («.), the satin-paper («.) 
thus prepared being used as a fine writing- 
paper. 

Imitation satin is called sateen, satinet (sat 
in et', «.), or satinette (sat in et', «.) and an 
embroidery stitch in parallel lines, giving a 
satiny appearance, is kno^vn as satin-stitch 
(m.). 

The fabric gives its name to many objects 
reminding one of satin, thus, satin-stone (»;.), 
satin-spar (n.), and satin-gypsum (n.) are 
fibrous varieties of gypsum with a satiny or 
pearly lustre ; kinds of calcite or aragonite 
are also called satin-spar. Satin-wood (ii.) is 
a light coloured hard-wood from an Indian 
tree, Chloroxylon Swietenia, used in inlaying 
and veneering. The name is given to other 
woods used in cabinet work, found in the 
East and West Indies, a variety from Guiana 
being known also as satine (sa ti na, n.). 



Satin.bird. — ^The Auslralian Batia-bird, so named 
(rom its kIoist« «atiii4ike plumasCa 


One of the Australian bower-birds is called 
the satin-bird (n.), from the glos.sy satin-uKc 
texture of its plumage. The greater stitcii- 
wort is called also the satin-flower («•)> * 
name which is sometimes given to the plan 
called honesty. 

F., from obsolete Ital. setino, from L- 


bristle, in L.L. silk. 

satire (sat' fr), n. A literary composition 
in which persons, actions, or manners, ctn, 
are held up to ridicule ; this kind of 
work ; sarcastic ridicule, especially ^ 
purpose of exposing or discouraging >oi > 
or abuse. (F. satire, pasquinade.) ■ 

Satire originally was the name applies 
a poetic medley ridiculing individuals, or tne 
vices and follies generally ; the term was la 
given also to prose writings of a simi ■ 
character. „ 

The use of satire is very ancient ; 
the Greeks Archilochus and Simonides 
650 B.c.) wrote satires in iambic ' 

Homer’s description of Thersites m t ‘ 
"Iliad," is another early example, t 
Latin poets Horace and Juvenal used 
to satirize (sSt' i riz, v.t.) men of tiiei 
time. 
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SATUBATE 


SATISFY 


In England, Drj-den was a notable satirist 
(sat' i list, «.), Us-o satiric (sa tir' ik. adj.) 
or satirical (sa tir' ik al. adj.) writers of the 
next age being Pope and Swift. In modern 
times one may mention Thackeray, who 
wTOtc satirically (sa tir' ik al li, adr.) about 
the pomp and fooli.shncss of his time. 'I'homas 
Hardy's bitter " Satires of Circumstance” 
arc written in verse. 

1 '., from L. snlsra, saliira a medley (literally a 
dish filled with different fruits or food of various 
kinds), from sa.'tira full, laiix dish being under- 
stood. Syn. : Lampoon, ridicule, s.arcasm. 

satisfy (sat' is fl). r.f. To supply fully 
the needs or dc.sircs of ; to content ; to pay ; 
to give what is due to ; to be sufficient for ; 
to conic up to the expectations of ; to fulfil 
the conditions of ; to furnish with proof ; 
to free from uncertainty ; to convince, 
r.i. To give satisfaction or content. (E. 
salisfaire, conto'.tcr, actjiitlUr, sujfire a, 
ta^’iurer, convatucrc ; rcudre raison, fairs 
tdjiatalion.) 

\Vc sav humorously that the appetite of a 
healthy boy is never satisfied ; wc merely 
mean that he appears to eat a great deal 
before he is satisfied. .\n examiner is hardly 
likely to be satisfied with careless work, anil 
its author will probably fail to secure a 
pass, or satisfy the examiners. To satisfy 
conscience one must act blamelessly ; to 
satisfy the dcm.ands of creditors is to pay 
them' in full. 

An unconvincing story fails to satisfy ; a 
jury satisfied, or convinced beyond doubt, 
of a prisoner's innocence will acquit him. 

Satisfaction (sat is fak' shim, u.) is the 
st.ato of Ixiing satisfied, or the act of satis- 
fying ; wc give a person satisfaction for 
an injtiiy when wc make amends to him, 
or for a’ debt when wc pay him wli.at is 
owing. One who makes a claim for a certain 
amount as compensation will sometimes 
•accept a less sum in full satisf.iction of his 
cl.aim. To demand satisfaction is to challenge 
to a duel. NVe feel gratification or satisf.aclion 
wl'.en a troublesome t.ask is finishecl to our 
tali'faction .and approval. A cat shows a 
rt.ite of satisfaction or contentment by 
purring. A mactiinc or apparatus gives 
satisfaction and is satisfactory (sat is fiik' 
to ri. II;.'/.). when it p,erfonns its work well or 
5,atisfactortiy (.Cit is f.'ik' tii ri li, ad:-.}. A 
satisfactory provision for the future, or for 
an emergency, is one which is adequate, 
and frees th.e mind from c.ue or doubt. 

We call a rne.d, .a present, .a holidav, etc., 
Mtltfying (•■At' 1-. fi mg, .t..’:,) when it satisfies 
ii'-. tl’.at is, when its satisf.actori.ncss (Cit is 
f.M.' to ri r.;-'., i:.! is such th.'.l we are con- 


satiate. SvN. : Content, convince, fulfil, pay. 
suffice. Ant. ; Deny, deprive, refuse 

satrap fsa' trap ; sat' riip), ii. The ciril 
governor of a province of the ancient Persian 
Empire ; a viceroy ; a despot. (F. salrapr, 
despots.) 

Originallv the satraps, whose office was 
in.stitutcd by Darius I about 520 B.C., had 
no military power, but later each satrapy 
(sa' tra pi ; sat' rh pi, i:.), or province, had 
it.s army, many of which eventually gave the 
successors of .-Vlexandcr the Great much 
difficulty until the conquest of the Persian 
Empire was complete, about 230 b.c., and 
the satrapal (sat' ra pill, adj.) system w.as 
discontinued. 

A wom.an exercising satrapic (sa trap' ik, 
adj.) powers h.as been called a satrapess (sa' 
tr.a pcs ; silt' rii pcs, «.). The term satrap 
has been applied in modem times to any 
provincial governor whose rule is inclined to 
be harsh or despotic. 

F. satraps, from L. salrapa, Gr. salrnpcs, 
cxaiHirapes, from O. Pers. tihshairapdvd protector 
of a province (kkshaira province, pa- to protect). 

Satsuma (sat' su mii). adj. Applied to a 
variety of Japanese pottery. (F. faisnes de 
Satsuma.) 

Genuine Satsuma ware (>i.) is very' scarce, 
and is highly prized by collectors ; it is a 
f.aiencc, usu.aily crcain-coloiircd, with decora- 
tions in gold and other colours, and w<is 
manufactured in Japan from .about lOoo tc 
18O0. 


Named after a province in Japan. 



S«lui»te.— 'Thr winner of * Itecn'echere emerelnt 
from a brook, hit clolhee taluraled with water. 
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saiur.ato (i.it' 11 nil. f. ; s.it u nit. adj.), 
I. To lo.ik or impregnate thorciughlv : to 


tiU or imbue with till no more can lie received. 
a-dj. Iiocp or intense (of colmir-'). (F. 
s,:!-irsr, tmprc^nrr ; f-nc-'.) 

'.‘..all; through tl'-cr dewv gne-s in tile 
: morning m.-iy i.atur.ate one's’ 

sle-ct w;!! s.aturate clothing. 
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SATURDAY 


SAUCE 


saturated solution is one that contains as 
much of the matter dissolved in it as it will 
possibly take up, the water, spirit, or other 
saturable (sat' u rabl, adj.) medium having 
reached the point of saturation (sat u ra' shim, 
j?.). A colour very intense, or free from white, 
is described as saturate or saturated. 

On an exceedingly damp day we may say 
that the atmosphere is saturated with 
moisture. A saturating apparatus, as used to 
moisten the air of a room is called a saturator 
(sat' fi ra tor, n.), orsaturater (sat' u rater, «.), 
and a substance that neutralizes acids or 
alkalies is a saturant (sat' u rant, n.). 

L. saturai-us, p.p. of satnrare to fill full, from 
salur full. SvN. : v. Imbue, impregnate, soak. 

Saturday (sat' ur da ; sat' ur di), n. 
The seventh day of the week. (F. samedi.) 

The Romans dedicated this day to Saturn. 
Saturday is the day of the Jewish Sabbath. 
The Saturday half-holiday, almost universal 
in England now, dates from about 1850, 
becoming general some ten years later. 

A.-S. Saeternifis) daeg after L. Sal'irnl diM the 
day of Saturn. 



Saturn. — Three atpecli of Saturn, at reen from 
tha earth in 1916, 1919, and 1921. 

Saturn (sfit'um), n. In Roman mythology, 
the god of agriculture ; the second largest 
of the sun’s planets. (F. Saluriie.) 

By the ancient Romans Saturn was be- 
lieved to have taught their rude and barbarous 


ancestors the art of cultivating the soil, 
and so to have raised and civilized them that 
the period during which, together with Janus, 
he ruled over them was called the Golden 
Age. 

In December each year the Romans held a 
festival in honour of Saturn, The Saturnalia 
(sat iir na' li a, «.), as this feast was 
called, was a time of riotous and unrestrained 
merry-making and indulgence. While the 
festival lasted slave and master were regarded 
as equals. Any revels of a noisy, wild and 
loose character are still called satumalian 
(sat ur na' li an, adj.). A kind of rude verse, 
mea-sured by accent, used by early Roman 
poets, before the introduction of the Greek 
classical metre, is called saturnian (sa ter' 
ni an, adj.). 'This word also means of or 
relating to the deity or the planet Saturn. 

After Saturn, too, was named the sixth in 
order of the eight major planets, distant about 
eight hundred and eighty-six million miles 
from the sun. It is distinguished by a series 
of three equatorial rings, the two outer 
ones bright,' and the innermost dark. Saturn 
has ten attendant satellites. According to 
astrology people who were born under the 
influence of the planet were apt to be grim 
and gloomy in nature. We sometimes call 
gloomy or morose people saturnine (s5t' ur 
nin, adj.), or say that they behave saturninely 
(sat'ur nin li, a'dv.) or gloomily. 

L. Sdiurmis, generally explained as meaning 
the sower, from L. seyere (p.p. sal-us) to sow. 

sat3rr (sat' ir), n. In classical mythology, a 
half -divine being represented with tail and 
legs of a horse, later of a goat with horns ; a 
brutish man ; a kind of butterfly. (F. satyre). 

The Athenians delighted in a sportive kind 
of play called satyric (sa tir' ik, adj.) 
in which there was a chorus of players dres.sed 
as satyrs. A play 
of this description 
followed after a 

trilogy. 

A family of brown 
butterflies are called 
satyrs or satyrids 
(sat ir idz. ii.j?l.). SAucc*boat. — A ****^f*r 

F. satyre, from L. boat, or di>b in which 
satyyiis, Gr. satyyos. lauce n »erve . 

sauce (saws), fi. A soft appetizing 

preparation taken with food ; a relish , 
anything that adds piquancy or gives 

relish ; sauciness. v.t. To season, or make 
piquant. (F. sauce, imperlinence ; assais- 
ojuier.) . , . 

The proverb says that hunger is the I>c.st 
sauce, meaning that a hungry person needs 
no such reh’sh to stimulate ht.s appetite. A 
cook generally serves mint-sauce with lamb 
and bread-sauce with poultry. These and 
other sauces are served iii a table-vessel 
called a sauce-boat («.). Prepared sauces ot 
various kinds are sold, a small quantity oi 
the liquid being used to add savour to chops, 
steaks, fish, etc., or to flavour soups or stews. 
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SAUCER 


SAUSAGE 


A certain amount of risk adds sauce or zest 
to an adventure. Anything without sauce is 
saucclc.ss (saws' liis, adj.). 

A saucy (saws' i. adj.) or impudent cliiid rs 
sometiines called a sauce-box A boy 

wlio an.swercd his schoolmaster saucily (.saw* 
si li, adv.), or cheekily, would be punished 
for his saucincss (saw' si mis, «.). 

Vegetables and other articles of food 
which require to be boiled or stewed arc 
placed in a metal pan or pot called a saucepan 
(saws' pan, n.k Originally this word meant a 
pan for cooking saucc.s. Another name for 
the hedge-weed known as hedge garlic is 
sauce-alone (n.). 

O.F. iaiisse, from b L. snfm condiment, sauce, 
lem of sitl^us salted, from satire to salt. 
Syn. ; ti. Flavouring, relish, zest. 

saucer (s.aw' ser), »i. .A shallow vessel, 
usually of china, placed under a cup to catch 
spillings : any sm.tll shallow ve.s.scl or dish 
resembling this. (F. soucoitpe.i 

A saucer of earthenware is placed under a 
flower- {)Ot to catch the water dripping through 
or to prevent it ninning .away at once. 
-Artists use shallow china saucers in which to 
mix water-colour pigments. A cup without a 
saucer is saucerless (s.aw' sgr les, adj.). 
AVe give a cat a saucerful (saw' sC-r fiil, ii.l of 
milk. An eye that is large, round and 
staring IS known as .1 saucer-eye («.) and a 
person who ojicns his eyes widely, in suqirise, 
is sometimes said to lie saucc*-cycd (adj.). 

I'rom sai/ee and suffix -rr. Originally a dish 
for condiuu’iit (O.F. sni<sster) 

snucy (saw' si), ndj. Impudent; cheeky 
See under sauce. 

sauerkraut (.sour' krout) ;i. A German 
dish of pickled cabbage. (F. clioncronle.) 

Sauerkraut, wliicfi is taken with cold mc.at 
sausages, etc., is made of cabbage-Ie.aves cut 
in thin strips .and allowed to ferment in salt 
— sonietinie.s with tlie addition ol caraway 
seeds or jimii)er-Ix;rrics — for about three 
wiaiks. 

<*>. :,a:irr smu. I r.T.i! lirrh, c.alih.age 
Rnundors (sawn' derz). This is another 
siKlling of Sanders. See tinder s.anda! (zj. 

saunter (.sawn* ler), e.i. To walk idly, or 
III a leisurely luamior. u. .A stroll : .a 
leisiirelv gait. (!'. fJ.in.er, hadander : ptom- 
fit tde, d.tnerie.) 

We s.iunter ulieii there is no need tor 
haste, or wh-n w.ilking aimlessly, jx-rhaps to 
kill time. On holid.ay. one is glad to take 
life e.i.'i!y. to !>eco!ne a s.aunterer fsawn' ter 
«■:. (i.i. and to w.vlk s.aunttrinr,ly (sawn' ter 
ing ti. life.) .ilong the promenade or the 
c'/uritrv hue-.. .An e.asy-gomg {“erson m.ay 
K- s,e.{ to s.innter through life. 

l’.>- .An.;’, >.l'. '.nifi.'rrr tn g.> on .in .’.dven- 
I'l.'r, or •■.'fe.i L!,. rt.;j''.rr:;Ori}re to ".cature 
se,;t Sv;.'. : r, K.'.tr.h'.n, -tr.iii 

nauri.an (-.iv. ’ ri .\nk .i-.h. O: or leo.tn- 
Mire, •.!'.•• lerr.i, eroup- id ir.o-tly <-xtrncl 
■!;!rs e. .1 h/.’.n! -like reptile 
;F. ,r lari'i; , :.aurtfr,^ crcic tiie, 


A former classification of reptiles including 
lizards, crocodiles, and snakes was c.illcd the 
order of Sauria, and a crocodile is still loosely 
called a saurian. Modern writers often use 
the word for certain large extinct reptiles, 
.such as, for example, the ichthyosaurus and 
the dinosaurs. 

From Gr. sauros lizard. E. ad), suffix -tan. 

saury (saw' ri), it. .A sea-fisli with a 
long, sharp beak, allied to the garfish. 

The saury (Scembresox saitnts) is about 
fifteen inches long, with an elongated body- 
covered with tiny scales, and a slender beak. 
Vast shoals of this species approach the 
British coasts in summer and autumn. They- 
arc preyed upon by porpoises, and may 
sometimes be caught by the bucketful. 

Apparently from Gr. sanros lizard, or per- 
haps from F. saiir sorrel (of colour) 


! 



S»u«kre. — Learnint to make tautacet. FnilnB the 
»kin« with •autare«mrat. 


sausage (so.s' aj), >1. An article ol food 
consisting of chopped and seasoned meat 
in a casing of skin ; a length of this. (F. 
faticisse.) 

The long cylindrical case.s of sausage-skin 
(»:.) are prepared from entrails stuffed with 
meat or other food mixture, and divided 
into jxirtions by being twisted or tied every 
few inches, the whole fonning a string of 
sausages. A machine used in the manufacture 
of sausages i.s called a sausage-machine («.). 
the various processes l>eing performed by 
a sausage-cutter (n.). a sausage-filler (i:.). 
and a sausage-grinder (n.i. appliances whose 
tiatne-s explain their functions. The minced 
meat used for stuffing sausages, known as 
sausage-meat (1;.), may be bought loo-sc, and 
is often used .as a stuffing for jx-niltn.-, etc 
A s.uisaee, or roll of saiisage-me.at b.ake<! 111 
a covering of flour paste, is called a sausage- 
roll (i;.). An obsera’at:on-b.':lh>on. shap<-d 
like a s.aiisage. is called a sausage-balloon (n.i 
or kitc-b.alloon. See tinder late. 

^ F. r.f.iett'e, from I-.L. erttina. ijetn. 

.( adj.) from tahut j.iked ; cr>. Sp.sn. salcriC’-a 
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saute (so ta), adj. Of potatoes, etc., 
lightly and quickly fried in a hot pan, with 
little grease, ii. A dish cooked in this way ; 
pi. sautes (so ta). (F. saute.) 

F. = fried quickly, from saiiter (literally to 
jump), L. saltare. 

Sauterne (so tarn'), n. A sweet, white 
French wine. (F. sauterues.) 

The district of Sauterne near Bordeaux, 
France, gives its name to this wine, of which 
a well-known variety is that called Chateau 
Yquem. 

savable (sav' abl). For this word see 
under save. 

savage (sav' aj), adj. Wild ; ferocious ; 
uncivilized ; very barbarous ; cruel ; furious. 
n. An uncivilized or primitive human being ; 
a ferocious, brutal, or barbarous person. 
v.t. Of horses, to bite or trample on. (F. 
dSsert, inculte, fdroce, barbare, cruel, furieux ; 
sauvage, brute.) 

The lonely rock-bound coast of Caithness 
is savage, .in the sense of being wild and 
rugged. Savage animals are untamed or 
exceptionally ferocious, like the horse that 
savages or injures its master by biting him, 
or trampling him under its hoofs. Tribes in 
the lowest state of development, especially 
nomads living by hunting and fishing, are 
termed savages. 

A people may be said to rise 
from savagery (sav' aj 6r i, «.), 
that is, a savage condition, when 
it begins to practise agriculture. 

Savagedom (sav' aj dom, n.) may 
mean either the condition of being 
a savage, or savages collectively. 

A person may be said to have 
a savage nature, the savageness 
(sav' aj nes, n.), or savage 
quality, of which he shows when 
he beats his pet dog savagely 
(sav' aj li, adv.), or brutally, for 
some small misdemeanour. Nero 
and other Roman Emperors per- 
secuted the early Christians with 
great savageness, or cruelty, 
causing them to be pitted against 
lions and other savage beasts in 
the arena. 

O.F. salvage, from L. silvaiicus belonging to 
the woods, from silva wood. Syn. : adj. Cruel, 
fierce, furious, uncivilized. Ant. : adj. Civil- 
ized. cultured, gentle, kind, tame. 

savanna (sa van' a), n. A great stretch 
of natural grassland, especially one of the 
treeless plains of South America. Another 
spelling is savannah (sa van' a). (F. savane.) 

Savannas, which are called downs in 
Australia, and park lands in Africa, generally 
lie between the desert and the forest. 

Span, savana, sabana, perhaps of American 
Indian origin. 

savant (sa van), it. A learned man, 
especially a distinguished scientist. (F. 
savant, drudit.) 

F. pres. p. of savoir, L. sapere to know. 


savate (sa vat), n. A French method ol 
fighting in which the fists, head, and feet 
may all be used in attacking the opponent. 
(F. savate, boxe frangaise.) 

In savate, kicking, butting with the head, 
and wrestling are allowed, as well as blows 
with the fists. 

F. also = old shoe, from Prov. sabata ; cp 
Span. Zapata, Arabic sabata to shoe. See sabot. 

save (sav), v.t. To preserve or rescue 
froth danger, evil, death, etc. ; to deliver 
from sin or its penalties ; to reserve for 
future use ; to refrain from spending ; to 
put by (money, etc.) ; to keep undamaged : 
to spare or exempt ; to prevent ; . to obviate 
the need of ; to avoid losing ; to be in time 
for ; in football, to prevent the opposing side 
from scoring (a goal) ; to prevent the loss of 
(a game), v.t. To avoid waste or unnecessaw 
outlay ; in Rugby football, to fall on the 
ball and prevent a fonvard rush ; in Asso- 
ciation football, to prevent the scoring of a 
goal. prep. Except ; not including, coiij. 
Unless, n. Something saved ; an economy; 
in football, etc., the act of preventing the 
opposite side from scoring. (F. sauver, 
conserver, economiser, mdnager, garder, 
dpargner, ohvie'r, ne pas manguer ; econonusei, 
faire des economies; sauf, borints, excepts ■ 
a inoins que : dconomie, dpargne.S . 
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Save, 
a smart «ave* 


■The sonl-liecper in on Associolion footboll match 

while the full-backs take up a position near s 
in case of denser. 

The Royal Humane Society gives med^s 
to those who display exceptional gallan^’ 
in saving people from death by drowning 
or asphyxiation. The scientist saves li'C-’ 
by discovering methods of curing disease , 
the theologian speaks of the soul being saycn 
when it is admitted to heaven. In another 
sense a person saves himself from falling 
when he avoids a fall by grasping some 
support. , 

According to the proverb, a stitch in tiint 
saves, or obviates the necessity for, nine, j 
order to save the post, or be in time 
we may have to finish a letter in haste, witli 
a few' words of apology. 

Efficient methods of working enable us to 
effect n saving (sav' ing, ii.) of time. A person 
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with a saving {ndj.) or frugal disposition 
avoids unnecessary cxwnsos by living 
savingly {s.'iv' ing h, adj.), or economically, 
and is able to put by siims of money, called 
savings, from time to time. The saver (sav' 
lir, »;.) may invest the money saved, or 
deposit it in a savings bank (».). that is. a 
bank. eSivecially a branch of the Post Office, 
in which small amounts are accepted at 
interest. 

A saving sense ot 
humour is one that 
redeems its po.sscssor 
from making foolish f . 
mistakes ; saving prin- 
ciples. in a religious 
sense, arc those that 
save men from sin. 
and its conseiiucnces. 

The word " .save ” 
is occasionally used as 
a preposition, but it j: 
now generally has a 
formal or pretentious 
efiect, a-s in " Tom 
writes to no one. save 
— that is, except — his 
sister.” The word 
saving ipffp.) is used 
in the same way. and 
also has the meaning 
of " without otTence or prejudice to.” as 
when a remark is qualified by the phrase, 
"saving your presence.” In’ the sentence, 
" All was still, save that a bird piped in tlie 
distance,” the word " save ” is used as a 
conjunction. 

.■\ kind of candle.stick formerly used, 
leaving a spike on which the candle was fixed, 
was called a save-all (i:.), because the candle 
could Iv burnt to the verv end. means of 
preventing waste or loss of any kind may also 
i'e termed a s.ave-.all. That which is capable 
of b< ing s.ivcvl. esp.-ciallv the soul, from the 
thcologic.il ixiint of view, is savable f.sav' 
abl, ndj.). 

>t,H. tal-.-fv,. O.V. .lai.'jtvr, from L. 

5,1.'; if.' to s.vvc. from Jo.'riis s.afc. Svx. ; r. 
Prlivcr, I'cnnonurc. pic'a'rvc. re-cvic, s.afepi.arcl. 

nttvcloy (Otv'c ioi), A highly-seasoned. 
(.(K'kc'-l :uul dried sausage. {k‘. certafos.) 

Saveloys were formerly made of hniins — 
hetuc tl'.c n.ame — but now geti'-rally consist 
f>f s.iltcd ]>ork. -Seasoned with .sage, pttpi'er. 
t' t c . 
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bluish bloom, and is cultivated in Great 
Britain. 

M.E. savctr.r, A.-S. saf:nc, Irom L. 

{fierba) a Sabmc (herb), from the countiy of the 
Sabines in Italy. 

saving (sav' ing). For this word, 
savingly, etc., see tinder save. 

saviour (sav' yer), ii. One who saves 
from evil ; a redeemer ; a deliverer. (F. 

sattveur, ri'dempteitr, 
i j racheteitr, libcraleur.) 

■ .-\Hrcd the Great 

I was, in a special sense, 

j 1 the saviour of his 
country. It is seldom 
/ j that a state has 

j { come so near e.xtinc- 

! tion. and yet escaped 

as did England after 
the Danish invasion. 
Her snnnval was dm- 
to the courage and 
steadfastness of .Mfred, 
who, when all seemed 
lost, rallied the shires, 
and finally overcame 
the enemy. 

The title of " the 
Sat-ioiir,” is often 
given to Christ, the 
Redeemer of mankind. 
M.E. eavcour, O E. sah'Ci'r. ’:alvritor, from 
salviirc to save. 

savory (sa' v6 ri), n. .■\n aromatic plant 
of the genus Saturcia, especially S. liorlevsis. 
used as a potherb. (F. sarnelte.) 

The savory has downy, slender leavc.s, and 
small pale lilac flowers’. It belongs to the 
mint family, and is collected, dried, and used 
by cooks for flavouring food. 

O.F. .'■ctforre. from b. taiitreta, probahiy 
influenced by snintr See savour. 

savour fsa' vor), ii. Flavour ; relish : 
characteristic or distinctive quality ; a 
noticeable admixture or smack of. v.t. T-i 
sc.ison : to give a flavour to ; to taste with 
appreciation, g.f. To smack (of) ; to sugge-t 
the presence (of), (F. savetir, f;aut : nssciit- 

ottner, cotiter ; tivoir la saz rttr. senlir.) 

The literal meanings of this won! arc mo-^tly 
archaic, and it survives chiefly in figurative 
u.scs. An item of food may Ik- s.aid to l.ai-k 
teivour. that is, flavour or tastinc-.ss ; or it 
m.ay cont.ain a savour or perceptible trace 
of some otlier suEslance. .-\ clever feat of 
conjuring m.ay In; said to s.avour of tli- 
sup.-rnatural ; a rude remarVi savours of 
iinperiiiience. 

Altliougli w-c now- seldom speak of, sav, 
I'.erbs Ix'ing u-x-d to savour food, it i.s quite 
usual to descrilv; a highly appetiring itchi ol 
fo-vl .as ,a savoury (s.'i' vor i. etdj.) ti-sh. 
»^s|v-cially when it has a spicy or piquant 
flavour. A s,avoury omcl- tte e; distinguishe<l 
srom a s-.-.-er-t om*-h-tte. Savosiry aks-i means 
fragrant, hut this is t;s'_-d in this ^..•nsc only 
w itli a neg.ati vt-. as when a slum is de.'cnlKx! .is 
.a not verv- s.avo-ary r.eiglit.x-inrho-'Kl. 
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SAVOY 


SAW 


A light, tasty dish, such as roe on toast, or 
curried crab, usually eaten towards the end 
of a meal of several courses, is called a 
savoury («.). Its appetizing taste or smell 
gives it the quality of savouriness (sa' vor 
i nes, 11.). Anything that is insipid, or devoid 
of interest, may be said to be savourless (sa' 
vor les, 11.). 

O.F., from L. sapor from sapere'to taste. 


A hardy variety of 


savoy (sa voi'), it. 
cabbage with curled, 
wrinkled leaves. (F. 
chou frisi, chon de 
Milan.) 

Savoys stand the 
frost well, and so are 
available as green 
vegetables during the 
winter months. 

Imported from Savoy. 

Savoyard (sa voi' 
ard), 11. A native of 
Savoy, adj. Of Savoy. 

(F. Savoyard.) 

Savoy, a country 
between the Alps, the 
Lake of Geneva, and 
the R h 6 n e, was 
formerly a province ol 
the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia. Since i860 it 
has belonged to 
France, and is now 
divided into the de- 
partments of Savoie 
and Haute Savoie. 

Italian organ-grinders 
who come to England 
from Savoy, were jocu- 
larly known as Savoyards. Habitues ot the 
Savoy Theatre, London, in the days when the 
popular light operas of Gilbert and Sullivan 
were first produced there, were also called 
Savoyards, a term sometimes applied to any 
enthusiasts for those works. 

saw [i] (saw), 11. A tool for cutting, con- 
sisting of a blade, band, 
or disk of thin steel, 
with a toothed edge ; a 
machine of which such 
a tool forms part ; a 
toothless blade used as 
a saw ; in zoology, an 
organ or part having 
a serrated surface, v.i. 

To cut with a saw ; 
to form with a saw ; 
to move backward 
and fonvard as a saw ; 
to divide (the air, 
etc.) by making a sawdng movement, v.t. To 
use a saw; p.p. sawn (sawn), sawed (sawd). 
(F. scie scierie. dentelnre ; scier, debiter, 
coiiper avec une scie.) 

Some people saw the air with their arms 
iis they run, that is, they move their arms to 
and fro as if they were working a saw in each 
hand Amateur violinists often make the 


Saw. — 1. Hack’saw. 2. Tenon-«aw. 
saw. 4. Straisht-back band-saw. 

power-saw. 



mistake of sawing at the strings of their 
instruments ; they use the bow in a heavy, 
clumsy fashion, as if it were a saw. Fret-saws 
are used to saw out designs in thin wood. 

The ordinary handsavvs fouiid in the 
joiner’s workshop are the rip-saw, the cross- 
cut saw, the panel-saw, the keyhole saw, the 
tenon saw, and the dovetail saw. The last 
two have fine teeth and' a very thin blade 
stiffened by a brass or iron back. 

The chief mechani- 
cal saws used in saw- 
mills are the gang-saw, 
in which a number of 
blades are stretched 
side by side in a frame, 
and operated with an 
up - and - down move- 
ment ;■ the circular 
saw, a disk with a 
serrated edge ; and the 
band-saw, an endless 
ribbon of steel with 
teeth along one edge, 
which runs over pulleys 
like a belt. The teeth 
of a saw are cut by a 
machine named a saw- 
doctor («•). ^nd are 
bent slightly to left 
and right alternately 
with a tool called a 
saw-set («.)> 
wrest («.). 

Timber is sawn m 
bulkatasaw*mill («•). 
a building or place con- 
taining many different 
types of sawing 
machinery. The name of saw-mill is also 
given to a machine for sawing up logs, whic i 
may also be cross-cut by hand over a saw- 
pit («.) by means of a rivo-handled pit-saw. 
The lower end of this is pulled hy a 
standing in the pit, the upper end is 
and lifted at the end of each stroke b}’ a m. 

standing above. 

A sawyer (saw- vor, 
n.) is a man engaged 
in cutting up timber, 
especially in a saw-pa- 
The word also denotes 
various kinds of w-ood- 
boring larva, and, a> 
New Zealand, an 
enormous kind of grass- 
hopper. In Amenca. 
it is an uprooted 
tree floating down a 
river with a sa'YJ’ij' 
up-and-down motion. Sawdust (saw' 

11.) consists of fragments of wood produce 
by sawing. It is used for packing qag"'; 
articles, for filling spaces between partition.-; 
to deaden sound, and for stuffing dolls, etc. 
The saw-gin (ii.) is a fonn of cotton-gin, in 
which the raw cotton is torn from the .seed 
by revolving disks having sarv-like teeth. 



3. Compass- 
S. Circular 


Saw-ftsh. — ^Thc ■aw-fish, of which there are several 
species. Its saw is sometimes six feet Ion?. 
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Tlic motmot, ."v Ccnlnil nncl South American 
bird related to the kingfisher, is also called 
the saw-bill (if.), because of the serrated edges 
of its mandibles. 

A saw-fish (>:.) is one of a group of large 
fishes related to the sharks and found chiefly 
in tropical seas. They have long flat snouti. 
v.'itli sharp teeth set in .sockets, on both edges. 
The scientific name of the group is Pristis. 

There arc about 
two thousand species 
of saw-fly («.), an 
insect with mem- 
branous wings which 
receives its popular 
name from the 
pointed ovipositor 
att.ached to the 
abdomen of the 
female. This organ 
is also used as a 
tool to bore holes in 
plants, in which the 
eggs arc then laid. 

Many jK-ople fancy 
that’ the large giant-ladcd s.aw-fly {Snex 
gigiir) is .a stinging insect on account of the 
great length ol its saw. A saw-whet (ii.) is 
not a too!, as the word suggests, but a 
small American owl {.Vyc.'a/r acadtea) that 
utter.s a harsh cry. suggesting the sound 
of a saw iHiing filed. 

The sawwort (saw' wGrt, ii .) — Senafula 
liv.rhria — is a plant with compo-itc reddish- 
purple flowers, resembling thi.stles. It is 
named from its long tohed leaves with toothed 
edges, and yields a yellow dye. 

.M.b. Srtiir, A.-S. Jiigii ; cp. Dutch raac. G. 
.sic. O. Xs’fse Jig, .akin to I.. Sfc'irc 1<> cut. 
axe. 

saw [gj (saw), ji. A proverb : a sententious 
s.\ying. (b. nin.vfiiic, didoi:.) 

Tradilion.al maxims arc sometimes de- 
scrib'‘<l as old saw.s or wise s.aws. 

.M IC. r.i'j ', A -S. '.igii, akm Ki '''I'cni: to s.ay 
saw [3’ (s.'iw). This is the past tense of see. 
sawdor (saw' der). ii. Flatterv’. (F. 
cdavtir.) 

Id.itti ring sjx’-xlies are some timcsdescrilied 
.a.s soft sawder, winch has the same deprecia- 
tory meaning .as bl.aruey. 

(.''eTlUptlflTi tg .Vr, 

Sawney (s.wv' tu). n. .A nickname for .a 
Scot'-iuaii ; .a simple-minded or stupid fellow. 
!b'. /IV'.'.-.n'c, f .-eta'.) 

I’r;.ti.d)',y v.'.ri.iut •'< Sr.rjy (.sico'.-tn.ar.j. 
Bawworl (•'..aw' wirt). Imr this word and 
Mwyer -'i*.' loi./cr saw [i], 

Bax (s-'i’.s), ..\ rlate-cutter's tool with 

■a spike at tli'.* b.ack for making nail-holes 
in sk'.t'--!. (F. r.Tchr df ceimrcKr.) 

-S J.Mt kniSe ; rp, o. Nor..' :.tr. O.H G. 
lit:; .itir. to nit. 

sinsatilc ('.'iks' ;s til ; s.\ks' a til'i. 

In n.atnr.d h.b.torj'. living on or among rocles. 

(F. SM. 

Tl'e v.r.'.'T'. .ate raxarile fish. 

F.. fit rii i. ft.iin t.-icI.-. 



Savr^Uy. —The «aw» of 
the 


Saxe (sales), > 1 . A kind of albuminized 
photographic paper made in Saxony ; 
Saxon-blue. 

Saxe or Saxe-blue ( 11 .) is an abbreviation 
for Saxon-blue. See under Saxon. 

F = Saxony 

saxhorn fsaks' li6m), ii. A brass musical 
wind-instrument, having a conical bore and 
equipped with piston-vah-es for lowering the 
pitch. (F. saxhorn.) 

Saxhorns arc made in many different 
pitches from soprano to contrabass, and arc 
constructed on the same pnnciplc as the 
cornet. They have a bugle-like quality of 
tone which docs not blend well with other 
instruments of the orchestra. The bombardon, 
euphonium, and tuba arc bass saxliorns. 

N.amccl from its mvcnt.or, the Belgian. 
A. J. Sax 

saxic.olino (saks ik' 6 lin), adj. In natural 
history, living among, or growing on rocks , 
of or pertaining to the Saxicolinae or stonc- 
ch.ats, a subfamily of passerine birds. (!•'. 
saxicole.) 

Certain shell-fish that burrow in hard rocks 
are said to he .saxicolmc. In botany, lich.ens 
growing on rocks are flescrilicd as saxicolous 
(saks ik' 6 Iiis, adj.) lichens. 

k. rock, colere to inhabit (cp. L. tncola 
mhahitanl) 

saxifrage (si'iks' i (ni)). ii. A plant of the 
genus Saxi/raga, consisting mostly of rock- 
plants witii mossy or tutted foliage. (F. 
saxifrage.) 

The saxifrages have cliiclly while, yellow, 
or red flowers, which, in .some species, grow in 
the form of rosettes. London pride [Saxtfraga 
uin'irosa) is one of the more popular British 
species. Many .-Mpino species of sa.xifragc 
arc now cultivated in rock-g.ardens. 

l. ^axtjracn. literally rock-breaker, from <arii>ri 
rock, stone, ami Jrne- root nl Jraiierrr to break. 


f 



S**on.— 'Tte fainouf Sftxon church al IlradrDrcl.on. 
Arott, Wi*t»i»jrcr. 


_ Saxon (s.'iks' on), ji. A incmt>cr of a 
Teutonic people inhabiting nortliern Germany 
in the early centuries of Chri.stianity : an 
Angl->-?.axon ; nii Knglislun.an, or' other 
Mippo-r'd desccnd.ant of the .•Vnglo-Saxons ; 
the Faxon language; a native of modern 
Faxoay. a.dj. Of or j>crt.aining to the S.axons 
and their far.gti.agc ; of Teutonic origin ; 
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Anglo-Saxon. (F.- Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, 
savon; saxon, anglo-saxon.) 

In the fifth and sixth centuries a portion 
of the Saxons invaded and occupied parts of 
south Britain, giving rise to the names to 
Middlesex (Middle Saxons), Essex (East 
Saxons), Sussex (South Saxons), and Wessex 
(West Saxons). One effect of this occupation 
was to Saxonize (salts' on iz, v.t.), or imbue 
with Saxon characteristics, large tracts of 
Britain. Those of the earlier inhabitants 
who remained in the occupied territories 
tended to Saxonize {v.i.) or become Saxon. 

The rude, simple style of Romanesque that 
preceded Norman architecture in England, 
is known as Saxon architecture. Some 
Saxon church towers and other works are 
still partly preserved. 

Peoples of the Anglo-Saxon race are some- 
times described collectively as Saxondom 
(saks' on dom, n.). An Anglo-Saxon idiom 
or expression is termed a Saxonism (saks' on 
izm, n.), which also means partisanship for 
all that is Anglo-Saxon. A Saxonist (saks' on 
ist, «.) is a scholar learned in Anglo-Saxon. 

Saxon-blue (j 2.) is a dye made with indigo 
and sulphuric acid. Its soft, powder-blue 
colour is popularly known as Saxe, or Saxe- 
blue. 

L.L. Saxones, A.-S. Seaxan, since they' carried 
a knife or short sword (seax), perhaps akin to 
L. saxum stone, of which such knives were 
originally made. Sec sax. 

Saxony (saks' on i), it. A very fine 
quality of wool produced in Saxony; a 
cloth woven from it. 

L.L. Saxonia land of the Saxons. 

saxophone (saks' 6 fon), 
musical instrument, with a __ 
conical tube and a mouth- 
piece like that of a clarinet. 

(F. saxophone.) 

Saxophones are made in 
six sizes ranging in pitch 
from soprano to bass. 

These instruments are used 
chiefly in military bands 
and dance orchestras. The 
tone of the upper notes is 
soft and penetrating, that 
of the lower notes is fall 
and rich. The saxtuba 
(saks' tu ba, «.) is a large 
saxhorn, with a deep, 
sonorous tone. It is now 
seldom used. 

From ri SrtX the inventor, 
and Gr. phone sound. See 
saxhorn. 

say[i] (sa), v.t. Toutter; 
to recite ; to declare ; to 
state; to suppose or assume; 
to decide, v.i. To speak ; 
to answer, n. What one 


has to say ; an 
e.xpression of opinion ; a share in a decision. 
p.t. and p.p. said (scd). (F, dire, reciter, 
averer; parlcr, repondre; dire, avis, opinion.) 


The archaic third person singular present 
indicative of to say is saith (seth). In many 
homes it is usual for one of the family to say, 
or recite, grace before meals. After a public 
dinner, certain of the guests may be expected 
or requested to say something, or to say a 
few words, that is, to make short speeches. 
To say out an opinion is to speak it in full 
or candidly. The exclamation, " I say,” is 
often used colloquially to open a conversation, 
to draw attention to some object, or to 
convey surprise on the part of the speaker. 

A boy, asked when he would like to play, 
might reply, " In a little while, please, say 
ten minutes.” Here the word “ say ” means 
" take (the specified period) as a rough 
estimate.” Most people like to have their 
say, or express their opinions, regarding 
matters in which they are interested. For 
purposes of discipline, however, a soldier 
must obey orders from superiors without 
question. He has no say in the matter. 

We often hear and use the expressions 
" It is said,” and “ They say,” which mean 
"It is commonly reported,” or “ It is 
rumoured.” An explanation is frequently 
introduced by " That is to say ” — in other 
words. For e.xaniple, " Tom is ill, that is to 
say, he has a cold ! ” Say may mean judge 
or decide, as in “ It is hard, to say which 
is best,” 

A saying (sa' ing, n.) is something said, 
especially a proverb or maxim. When we 
quote an ada,ge we may introduce it witli the 
words, ” As the saying is . . . ." 

M.E. seggen, A.-S. seegan ; cp. Dutch rr^goi, 
G. sagen, O. Norse segja. See saga, saw. Sv^’• : 
V. Pronounce, recite, rehearse, repeat, speak. 

say [2] (sa), w. A fine 
cloth having the texture 
of serge. (F. sayctle.) 

Say was worn in the 
sixteenth century and was 
a woollen or partly silken 
.. fabric. Later it was of wool 
' only. It is menlioncd bv 
' Shakespeare in the Second 
f Part of " King Henry VI 

(iv, 7), where Jack Cade 
addresses Lord Say puo- 
ningly as " Thou say, tlioa 
serge, nay, thou buckram 
lord.” 

O.F. sate, L. sagum cloak 
(L.L, also a kind of stulT lot 
making it).' 

saying (sa' ing). For 
this word sec wider say’ [ij- 
' sbirro (zbir' o), n. Ao 
Italian • police officer, 
especially a mcmlier- ol 
the former papal force. 
pi. sbirri (zbir' e). (F. sbirc.) 

Po/>uIar form ol hitro bailiff, sergeant, from 
L.L. birriis the rcddisli cloak worn by them, 
L. hurt IIS red, Gr. pyrrhos. 


A brass 



Saxophone*^ — A youns P^aymy a 

taxophone, an instrument used in 
military bands and dance orcbet!rai« 
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scab (sk.-ib), j:. A hard cnist which forms 
over a wound or sore ; a parasitic skin 
fiiscasc affectiniJ sheep, etc. ; one of certain 
funuoid plant diseases ; one wlio takes tlic 
place of a worker out on strike, or who refuses 
to join in a strike, v.i. To form a scab. (F. 
croulc, clavcler, pale, rcv.anl : se cicalriser.) 

Potatoes, lx?etroot-S, and other 
cultivated plants arc liable to be 
affected by the vcRetabk: para- 
sites produciuR scab, which is so 
named from the routjhencd or 
wartv appearance of the diseased 
plant. An animal sufferin" from 
the mange has a scabbed {skabd, 
adj.) or scabby (skfdr' i, adj.) skin. 

Its scabbiness fskab' i ne^. n.) or 
scabby condition make.s it seem 
an outc.ast among animals. 

The.se derivatives are al-so-used 
figuratively in a contemptuous or 
abusive sense. The word scabbily 
(sk.tb' i li, ndr.), or. in a scabby 
manner, is used only in this w.ry. 

Of Sc-and. ongm ; r.p. ( V. 'rA'i.t,-. 

1 ).an., Swed. A.-S. scedl/. .'cneh, 

'ffi'n?! itch, from sefl'-’i'ie to 
firatcli. See .sli.aliby. 

scabbard (sk.'ib' ard), n. The 
sheath of a sword, dagger, or 
bayonet, etc. c.t. To slieathe. 

(I*, came, fo'.nrea;i ; rer.paxtcr.) 

The scaiibard sometimes symbolizes jreacc. 
just as the sword denotes war. A country is 
said to throw away the scabbard whcii it 
sn-ems determined on going to war. Tlie 
silvety-whitc scabbard-fish (>i .) — Lcpidopus 
etf.idaiiis — is an elong.ited. bantlhke fish, 
sometimes five or sik feet m length. It is 
found in the warm waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. Atlantic, and other oceans, and is 
esteemed as .a fiXKltish in New Ze.aland. 

M.ih .e'.iid -rr. scau’ /-rt. cerrcsponding to 

O 1'. f'.co'.i’. 'rr, probafily from O I'. cTcal' sc.ale, 
c.i-e, .and -Icrc protioiion (as iii Ik hnuhrrl.), 
fieniO H.O. ease, 

to I'Oilect. 5o- f-'— ■; 

S', at.- it] ■ i j 

Bcabbod fsV.:didi. i ' • ; 

For this w.jrd. scabby. I , 1 . \;A. - • . 1 

etc,. rn.-:;Vr -rah. | > , 

Rcabics (sk.'P bi i ' ‘ • i 

f.'l. f. Tl-.e itch, a i i ’ • 

e «i u t a g to e. s skin- ■; 

<h ; 

. (ifi:-.-. to : 

- t.itr)'.. .ill. * 

Kcabious (ska' hi 1 

lid, e- A herb 'bdo;!;-. * 

•1... — TK» UiKiin of 

t , . O n t; «, IS, bttb «.blo«.. 

dr.i/iaj.j, iiaving 

••e.Viil tiih-ik'.r til!-, vers ;vac’i;tsi into a Iv.ad. 
(K. r-i. ) 

'if.- •.I-,;', i-s *onv titr.-s c.a'.!-d the pin- 

' •.■.'he.i;', ilo-Ai-r. fitee. the sh.’.’,'e o! its tenmn.al 
y, p, . ■ill- -.- v.iry l»-tv.i-cn Me.e. 

po-,1; .-,rd viete. a-ccerl-.e.g to the vp,.c;c;i. 




Some arc common wiki flowers in Pritain. 
among them being the devil's-bit scabious 
(Scabiosa succisa), the root of wliich looks 
as though it has been suddenly bitten oil 
at the end. Other varieties of scabious, 
growing wild in the Mediterranean region, 
arc cultivated as garden plants in England. 

L. scabiosa (with /iciba understood) a herb 
good for the itch. 

scabrous (.ska' brus), adj. Rough- 
surfaced ; rugged ; full of impediwents or 
obstacles ; requiring tactful literary treat- 
ment. (F. scabrenx, raboteux.) 

In natural history this word is used to 
describe surfaces having a rough covering 
of minute projections. The rook, for instance, 
is said to have a white, scabrous skin on its 
forehead and cheeks. .\ scabrous sohjcct is 
one that is difiicult to speak or write of with- 
out causing offence. Scabrousness (ska' briis 
lies. It.) is tlic quality of being scabrous. 

L, scahrosns, from scaber rough. See sc.aliics. 

scad (skad). This is another name for 
the horse-mackerel. See horse-mackerel. 
(F. saitrel, iiinntirrcait hdtard.) 

Cp. Norw. di.rkct shni gwyni.ad. Sec shad. 

scaflold (skaf' old), ii. .\ temporary 
framework of wootl or metal supporting 
pkatforms for workmen building or repairing 
iiouse.s, etc. ; a raised platform for the execu- 
tion of criminals, v.t. To furnish with a 
scaffold. (F. cchafaud, /chafatidape ; c'chaf- 
auder.) 

The ordinan,' bricklayer’s scaffold is 
generally made of long vertical and horizontal 
pole.s lashed together and strengthened by 
diagonal braces. The uprights of ■the scaffold- 
ing (skaf' old ing, «.), or scaffold, are either 
planted in briTicis or sn-nk mto Ike ground. 
A man who.'c bii.sinc.ss it is to put up scaffold- 
ing is .a scaffolder (skaf' old er. u.). 

lixecutions have long taken place on 
scatiolds, or simple raised platforms, sup- 
porting the execution block, the guillotine, 
or. as at presient in England, having a dro;*- 
ajiparatns u.sed in hangm". 

(-> f-'. escafaiil, rsradafai'lli cp. Vvov. c'cadajalc, 

IC. caSajalp.K with prefix cs- ( -= b. cx). See 
catafalque, 

scalable fskiH' ahl). adj. .Mile to Ire 
scaled orclitnbetl. (E. qiie I'on pent escalnder.) 

From scale .and -able. 

scalariform (ska lar' i form), adj. In 
Ixftany, having the form of or rc.scmbling 
a ladder. (F. en e’chrlle.) 

The microscope reveals a scalariform cell 
structure in the stems of certain plants, 
especially ferns, the walls of the cells licing 
thickened .so as to form transverse ridges 
which succeed one another as regtil-'iriy as 
tiig rungs of a l.addcr. 

From 1., scalari.t ikgl-.t of steps. st.airc.ase, 
forraa form, .appearance. 

Ecald fj} (skawld), v.l. To burn with or as 
'•'ith h.ot liquid or v.apour : to clean with 
Ix-'ihng w.-'.ter ; to bring (milk) nearly to 
Ijoiling ipoint. n. Au injury to tUe t.k'.u 
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cn.used by hot liquid or vapour. (F, ichaiider, 
bl.mchir ; cchaudtire, brfduye.) 

Boiling water, or scalding (shawld' ing, 
adj.) steam escaping from the spout of a 
kettle can give one a painful scald. Milk is 
scalded by being brought to just under 
boiling point. A liquid is said to be scalding- 
hot (ndj.) when it is hot enough to scald 
the flesh. A scalder (ska%vM' er, n.) is one 
who scalds the carcasses of pigs for the pur- 
pose of removing the bristles, or who scalds 
out pots, saucepans, etc., in order to cleanse 
them. 

O.F. cscalder, eschauder, from L.L. excaldare to 
wash in hot water, from cx- out, thoroughly, 
caldus ( = calidtts) hot, from L. calere to be hot. 

scald. [2] (skawld), n. An ancient Scan- 
dinavian poet or minstrel. Another spelling 
is skald (skawld). (F. scalde.) 

The old Norse scalds, like the Celtic bards, 
composed poems in honour of their heroes 
and sang or recited them at feasts. The 
Norse sagas contain many scaldic (skawl' dik, 
adj.) or skaldic (skawld' ik, adj.) passages. 

O. Norse skald a poet ; perhaps tnere is 
reference to abusive and libellous language 
scratched on a pole {skalda) as was done in old 
times. Perhaps akin to E. scold. 

scaldino (skal de' no). «. A small earthen- 
ware brazier used in Italy, pi- scaldini 
(skal de' nS). (F. rdchaud en tone cttile.) 

Italian peasants warm their rooms by 
burning charcoal in scaldini. 

Ital. from scalddre to heat. See scald [i). 

scale [i] (skal), n. One of the hardened, 
overlapping protective plates covering the 
skin of most fishes ; any small flake or plate 
of similar form a modified leaf, feather, or 
other part of a plant or animal resembling 
a fish-scale ; a scab or incrustation ; tartar 
on teeth, v.t. To strip of scales or scale. 
v.i. To come off in flakes. (F. ecaills, croiilc, 
incrustation, tartre; dcailler ; s’ccailler.) 

Birds have scales on their legs ; rats, 
mice, beavers, and other mammals have 
scaly (skill' i, adj.) tails. In these instances, 
the scales grow out of the skin of the animal, 
and are of a horny nature. The scales of 
fishes, however, are secreted by the skin, and 
arc formed of a chalky substance. The tiny 
leaves covering the leaf-buds of trees, and 
the bracts of catkins, arc other examples of 
scales. Armour constructed of overlapping 
scales or plates of horn, leather, or metal, 
is called scale-armour («.). 

When iron is healed a scale or coating 
of oxide forms on the surface, which scales, 
or comes off in flakes, when the metal is 
rolled or forged. 

Stone-work sometimes scales under the 
action of heat or frost, the surface coming ofi 
in the form of scales. The word scaled (skald, 
adj.), meaning having scales, is used chiefly 
in combination with a cpialifying word, as 
silvcr-.scaled, etc. 

Moths and butterflies arc lepidoplerous, 
or scale-winged {adj.) insects. Their wings 
arc covered with minute scales. Many cels 


are scaleless (skal' les, adj.) or devoid of a 
scaly covering. An arrangement of over- 
lapping scales, or scale-work (ji.), is sometimes 
employed in ornaments and decorations. 

The fern known to scientists as the ceterach, 
bears the popular name of the scale-fem (»;.), 
because of the scaliness (skal' i ncs, n.) or 
scaly nature of the under-side of its fronds. 
A very thin backing for a mirror or picture is 
sometimes called a scale-board (11.). 

O.F. cscale, from O.H.G. scdla (G. sehale) shell, 
scale, husk, flake ; cp. A.-S. sceaht scale, husk, 
parings, Goth, skalja tile. From 'Peut. root skel- 
to cleave, divide, peel off. See scale [2], shale. 

scale [2] (skal), n. The dish or plate of a 
simple balance ; (also pi.) a simple balance 
or weighing machine, v.t. To amount to in 
weight. (F. plateau de balance, balance; 
pescr.) 

The common weighing contrivance in 
which two scales or pans hang from or rest 
on opposite ends of a beam pivoted at the 
centre, is often described as a pair of scales. 
The object to be weighed is placed in one 
pan, and weights are added to the other until 
the two scales balance. 



In a figurative sense, a person who j«|lgc 5 
i matter in an impartial way is said to hold 
he scnles even or true, Tliat is wJjv Justice 
s often personified holding out the scales 
n which right and wrong arc weighed. An 
iction, circumstance, or influence that lias 
L decisive effect upon the rc.suH of a contest, 
tc.. is .said to turn the scale, or outweigh 
he alternative result, 

O. Norse ski'd a bowl, in pi. scales ; cp. iliiteii 
chaal, G. sehale, A.-S. sceatn shell, husk, scale 
if b.alance, dish. See scale |i], ncull, shale, slie-h 
kill, skull. 
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scale [3] (skal), 11. Anything graduated 
or marked at regular intervals as a guide to 
or scheme lor grading, classifying, etc. ; a 
scries of steps or degrees ; a graded system ; 
in mathematics, the decimal or other 
numerical sj’Stem in which the value of a 
figure depends upon its place in the order ; 
a system in which a fixed proportion is used 
in determining quantities ; the proportional 
dimensions of a map or drawing ; a graduated 
line showing this ; a rule or other graduated 
instrument for measuring, calculating, etc. ; 
in music, a series of notes, ascending or 
descending in order of pitch ; the scope or 
extent (of a work, etc.) ; the relative 
dimensions of anything, v.t. To climb by a 
ladder or by clambering ; to draw or repre- 
sent in dimensions proportionate to the 
actual measurements, v.i. To ascend (to or 
over) ; to have a common scale (with) ; 
to be commensurable. (F. echelle, gradation, 
gamine; escnlader, excciitcr siir line echelle; 
inontcr, s'accordcr.) 

Thermometers and 
barometers have scales 
by which they arc read. 

In surveying, engineer- 
ing, navigating, and 
many other sciences and 
branches of knowledge, 
scales are used for 
measuring purposes. In 
a map, with a scale of i 
to 10,500, one inch on 
pa]x-r equals a length 
of 10,560 inches on the 
surface of the ground 
mapped. The map is 
therefore dra\s'n on a 
scale of six inches to the 
mile. Clerks in the Civil 
Ser\-icc receive a bonus 
according to a scale fixed 
in relation to the cost 
of living. 

In the Science Museum 
at South Kensington, 

London, there are many 
working models of 
engines, exactly like the originals, but on a 
smaller scale. Nation.al expenditure dunng 
the World W.ar w,\s on a colossal sc.alc .as 
comjiared with expenditure in peace time. 
A b.arcmel is a step higher in the social scale 
ttian a Vmight. 

Itiiriiig the last two ccnturic.s Furojvean 
inii'-ic has Inan confined to tunes and 
i’.arinonics written in three Sc.ales only, the 
m-'joT. minor, and chromatic. The C!iinc.-.e. 
with eighty-four scales, .and the Indians with 
Inindre'.K of iHiierenl scale', have far grc.ater 
metalic re-ourees. This has been rc.ilired 
by our mo-d'-rn nni'icians. with the result that 
in.anv idd •.cah s. such as the jwnt.atonic. the 
.and <;cclesiastic.a! modi-s. etc., have 
revive-l. and new ones invented. Singers 
.an.'! im truir.en’.dists ate said to run over 


SCALLOP 


their scales when they play them through in 
different keys as exercises. 

To scale a building in one sense of the 
word is to make a drawing of it to scale. In 
former days a storming party scaled the 
walls of a fortification by means of a scaling- 
ladder (skal' ing lad' er, 11.). Nowadays, a 
climber is said to scale a cliff when he ascends 
it. 

From L. scala (for senndia, sendta), from 
scandere to climb. The v. is from Ital. scalarc, 
from L.L. 

scalene (ska IC-n'), adj. Of triangles, 
having unequal sides and angles ; of cone 
or cylinder, having the axis inclined to the 
base. )i. A scalene triangle ; a muscle of 
this shape. (F. scalene ; triangle scalene.) 

The scalene muscles connect the spine and 
rib.s. 

L.L. scalenus. Gr. skalenos uneven, unequal ; 
prob.ably akin to sholios curved, bent. 

scaliness (skal' i nes). For this word 
see under scale [i]. 

scaling--ladder (skal ' 
ing lad' er). For this 
word sec under scale [3]. 

scallawag (skal' a 
wag), II. An under-sized 
animal ; a scapegrace ; 
a shirker ; a .scamp. 
Another spelling is 
scallywag (skill' i wag). 

The word is said to 
have been used first of 
Shetland ponic.s, and to 
be a corruption of Scal- 
loway, the old capital of 
the Slictlands. 

scallion (skal' i on), 
11. A kind of onion or 
sliallot. (F. ciboute, ail 
slt’rtlc.) 

The scallion has a long 
thick neck and no bulb. 

O.F. cscalo{i;)ne, from L. 
[caepa) Ascalunia (onion), 
of A^calon (in Palestine). 
See shallot. 

scallop (skol' 6p ; ski'd' op), n. An 
edible biv.ah'c sheU-fish, allied to the oyster ; 
one of its shells ; a shallow dish rescrhbling 
tins shell ; (pi.) a wavy edging as orna- 

mentation. f.l. To cut the edge of in scallops ; 
to cook in a scallop. Another spelling’ is 
scollop (skol' 6p). (F. pdtoncle, coguille, 

dentelnre. lambrequin, Jeslon ; dcntelcr. fes- 
lonner.) 

The scallop has two fan-shaped shells, often 
lieautilully marked. It liclongs to the genus 
Peeler. , and many of its species .arc common 
off the llriti.sh coasts. Formerly the shell 
of a .scallop w.as woni hy pilgrims to show tiiat 
they had been to the Holy Land. Nowadays 
the shells are used for baking oysters, mince, 
etc., in, the name also being given to il 
shallow pan resembling a scallop-shell («.^ 
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The edging, known as scallops or scalloping 
(skoT op ing ; skaT op ing, n.), sometimes 
done with a scalloping-tool (n.), is so called 
from the wavy edge of the shell. 

M.E. slealop, O.F. escalope, M. Dutch schclpe 
shell, G. schelfe husk, akin to E. scale [i] and [ 2 ], 
shell, scalp. 

scallywag (skaT i wag). This is another 
form of scallawag. See scallawag. 

scalp (skalp), n. The top of the head ; the 
sldn and hair on top of the head ; a bare hill- 
top ; the head of a whale without the lower 
jaw. Another form, used of the hill-top, is 
scaup (skawp). v.t. To tear the scalp from ; 
to cut the top part off (land) ; to flay ; to 
criticize severely. (F. verle.x, soimnet, scalpe, 
ciiir chevelu, front; scalper, ecorcher, censtirer.) 

The North American Indians, in their 
wars, used to tear the scalps 
from their foes, first cutting 
the skin with a scalping-knife 
[ 11 .), and afterwards wearing 
the scalps as trophies, hence the 
figurative use of the word in the 
sense of a token of victory. As 
a challenge to their enemies, the 
Indian warriors used to shave 
their heads and leave a single 
tuft, the scalp-lock (n.), which 
they decorated with 
feather or ribbon. 

(skalp' er, n.) is one who 
and to be scalpless f ' “ 
adj.) is to be without a 
scalping-iron (n.) is a 
by surgeons for scraping bones. 

In America, buying and selling 
shares under the right price and 
taking reduced profits to lessen risk are 
known as scalping. 

M E., crown of the head, O. Norse shalp-r 
sheath. See scallop. 

scalpel (skal' p61), n. A small, pointed 
surgeon’s knife, used in operations and 
dissections. (F. scalpel.) 

F., from L. scalpellum, dim. of scalpnim sharp 
knife, from scalpers to car\'e, scratch. 

scalper (skalp' er). For this word, 
scalp-lock, etc., see under scalp. 

scalpriform (skal' pri form), adj. Chisel- 
shaped. (F. en ciseau.) 

This word is applied e.specially to the 
incisor teeth of rodents. 

L. scalpnim knife, chisel, forma form. 

scaly (skill' i). For this word, see under 
scale [i]. 

scammony (skam'6 ni), n. Aconvolvulus 
of the eastern Mediterranean, Convolvulus 
scammonia; the medicinal gum-rcsin from 
it-s root. (F. scammonic.) 

This plant is found in waste places. It has 
arrow-shaped leaves. Sometimes the thick, 
lle.shy roots arc cut, and the milky fluid caught 
in cups or shells and dried in the sun, but 
more usually the dried root is treated with 
alcohol. 

O.F. scam(m]nnee, scammonic, from L. scam- 
mu::ia, Gr. sl.ammonia. 


scamp [i] (skamp), n. A rascal.; a 
worthless fellow. (F. coquin, vaurien.) 

We call a boy. who is up to aU sorts of 
mischief a young scamp and say he has 
scampish (skamp' ish, adj.) ways. Such words 
are more serious when applied to a man. 

The word originally means one who robs and 
runs away, a highwayman. See scamper. 
Syn. : Knave, rascal, ro^e. 

scamp [ 2 ] (skamp), v.t. To do (work) in a 
slipshod or hurried way. (F. bdcler, cochonner.) 

It is very tempting sometimes to scamp 
one’s work, but it is always very foolish 
to give way to the temptation. Dishonest 
contractors often scamp their work by using 
inferior material. 

Possibly from O. Norse sliemma to shorten ; 
cp. E. scant, skimp. 



Scamper. — Mules scamperlne In the erounds of an Army Remount 
Depot at Cbtddinsfold. 

scamper (skam' p6r), v.i. To run or run 
about rapidly ; to go hastily from place to 
place, n. A quick run. (F. coitrir vile, courir 
fcl et Id, joiier des jambes ; course rapide.) 

If we go into a field where there arc some 
rabbits and clap our hands, we shall see them 
scampering away in all directions. Children 
scamper about the playground. ' 

O.F. cscampcr to escape, decamp, from L. ex 
out of, away from, campus (battle)ficld. 

scampish (skiimp' ish). For this word 
see under scamp [i]. 

scan (skanj, v.t. To indicate the metrical 
structure of (a verse) in feet ; to examine 
minutely ; to look at scarchingly. v.i. To 
admit of being scanned metrically ; to be 
metrically correct. (F. seamier, examiner 
ininutieusement, scrutcr ; avoir la niesure.) 

Shipwrecked sailors anxiously scan the 
horizon for sight of a sail. When wc scan a 
piece of English poetry wc show where the 
accents fall. Here is a well-known line of 
verse scanned : — 

V ttlicn the ) British j w.trrior | queen. 

If we were to put the word ’' French ” in 
place of ” British,” the line would not scan. 

Jkobably for scaiul, from L. scnndcre {p.p. 
scansus) to climb ; cp. Sansk. skand to mount 
up, leap. Syk. : Examine, .scrutinize. 
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scandal (skaii' dal), i:. Malicious gossip ; 
that wliich arouses public indignation ; blame 
or reproach causcd^by outrageous behaviour ; 
a cause of sin or offence. (F. scav.dah, m^dis- 
ance, houlc.) 

Francis Bacon says that heresies and 
schisms are the greatest scandals in a Church. 
I’icking people’s characters to pieces is 
scandal. Bad or wild behaviour may cause a 
scandal in the neighbourhood. In law, 
scandal is the same as defamation, and 
scandalum magnatum (skan' dal lim mag 
na' tiirn, n.) — pi. scandala magnatum (skiin' 
dal a mag na' turn) — that is, defamation of a 
jx;cr, bishop, judge, or other high personage, 
was until the year 1887, a specially punish- 
•able offence. See magnate. 

Those who spread discreditable stories 
alrout others arc scandal-mongers {n.pl.). 
Scandalous (skan' dal rfs, adj.) actions are 
.such as tend to scandalize (skiin' did Iz, v.t.), 
or shock, decent people. To scandalize rarely 
means to bring reproach upon or cast 
aspersions at. A person who lives scandal- 
ously (skan' dal us li. adv.) may be termed a 
scandal to his friends or his profession, etc., 
and his conduct is open to the charge of 
scandalousness (skiin' dal us nes, 11.). 

O.F, scaitdale, from 
L. scat'.daUoti, Gr. 
iknr.dalon a trap laid 
for .nil enemy, sturn- 
I.Iing - block. ’ offence 
(only in the Septuagint 
i nd in the New Test.a- 
incnt). The cl.assical 
Gr. word is s/.niidafi- 
ftron literally thespring 
of a trap, from root 
jAniirf. to spring up; cp. 

1.. scandcre. SvK. : 

Aspersion. calumny, 
demmation, detrac- 
tion. See slander. 

scandalize fi] 
tskiin'dal iz),t’.f. To 
tower the peak and trice up the tack of (a 
sail). ' 

Corruption of obsolete B. scnr.ieliee. from 
<l>soUte scaf.He small piece, from scnr.l. 

^ scandalize [2] (skan'd.al iz). 

For this word see iinrfcrscanda!. 

Scandinavian (skan di na' 

\ i an), adj. Kclating to Scan- 
<iin.avi:> or its kanguages or 
literature. A native or the 
t.inguagc.s of Scandinavia. (F. 

Scandinavia is the peninsula 
of northern Europe, which 
con'.pri-e.s N'orwav and Sweden. 
f;ut v.!..,n we speak of llie 
Se-.indinavians we generally 
ir.cltiile th.f rvoplo of Deninark, 
fcei.m.l. rind the Faro- I.-b.mis 
1' Ui:!!. By Scar.din.avian 

f y.gn.'c-'^ v.-c nu-.in Sui-divli, 

N’' ]>;.;ii*.h, Icchrr.dic. 



Scandftlite. — A boat wjih 
the mAiatail •Candalixcd. 
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i-i. 1 oil Nor-e, which fcrin a 


ScsnciinATlsn. ocatJint 

ori. drrriTd in Sc«ni!in«»:»n 
emtatcea. 
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branch of the Teutonic class of the western 
division of Indo-European. 

From L. Scandinavia, for Scadinaira, O. Tout. 
Skadinattja, the south Swedish district of Scania. 

scansion (skan' shun), n. The act or 
system of scanning verse. (F. scansion, 
tndlrique.) 

The scansion of poetry shows the arrange- 
ment and disposition of its metres, its 
quantities, and its accents. 

F., from L. scansio (acc. - 6 n-cm), Uom scansxts, 
p.p. of L. scandcre to climb. See scan. 

Scansores (skan sor' ez), n.pl. An old 
name for the climbing birds, such as parrots 
and woodpeckers. (F. grintpeurs.) 

These birds have their four toes arranged 
so that two point fonvard and two backward. 
This gives them a very powerful grip on 
twigs or irregularities in the bark of trees. 
Such birds arc termed scansorial (skan sor' 
i al, adj.), or climbing birds. 

Modem L. scansurcs (pi. of scansor) climbers, 
from L. scandcre (p.p. scanstis). 

scant (skant), adj. Scarcely sufficient ; 
not large, full, or plentiful ; having only a 
limited supply, v.t. To portion out grudg- 
ingly ; to keep short of ; to cut down. 
(F. insuffisant, modiqne, rare, niaigre ; dis. 
tnbner chiclienient, donner d contre-caar. 
rcslreindre , I’conoiniser.) 

The verb has almost gone out of use. A 
short-winded person may be said to be scant 
of breath. During the World War (1914-18) 
coals, milk, etc., had to be rationed because 
supplies became so scanty (skant' i, adj.). A 
bather is scantily (skant' i li. adv.) clad. 
There is a scantiness (skant' i nes, «.) of 
evidence regarding the origin of the game of 
cricket. Bald people are but scantly (skant' 
li, adv.) provided with hair. 

Of Scand. origin. O. Norse skamt, neuter oi 
skatnmr short (whence skainla to dole out) ; 
Cp. Norw. skant portion, dole. Syn. : adj. 
Deficient, meagre, sparing. Ant. ; adj. Abun- 
dant, generous, lavish. 

scantling (skant' ling, n.) A measure- 
ment or sot of fixed dimensions, especially 
of timber, stone, and ships ; a trestle for 
a cask ; a scanty portion ; an allowance. 

(F. iguarrissage, support, 
faille quantity, ration.) 

■ As regards timber, the w-ord 
is generally used for the thick- 
ness and breadth of a beam. 
Sometimes it means a small 
piece of timber, c-specially one 
less than five inches square. 
-•\s used of stone the word 
denotes thickness, breadth, 
and length. In shipbuilding, 
it means the collective dimen- 
sions of the plates, the floor- 
ing, or any other parts of a ship. 

O.F, cscanittion, c^chantilton, 
from exantchr \esehanteler] to 
bre.ik into carules. from a- 
(»' 1.. er- .out) and car.iet comer 
sit'e. 5.-r c.-.ntle. 
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SCAPUS 


scantly (skant' li). For this word, scant- 
iness and scanty, see under scant. 

scape (skap), it. In architecture, the 
shaft of a column, dr the curved portion 
at the base or the top of the shaft ; in botany, 
a long,- leafless stalk bearing one or more 
flowers at its top ; in insects, the first or 
most conspicuous joint of the antennae : in 
birds, the shaft of a feather. The Latin forrn 
scapus (ska' ptisl is sometimes used of birds. 
(F. fti(, escape, congS, hampe, scape, tuyau ) 
Slost of our spring flowers give examples of 
scapes. The tulip, daffodil, hyacinth, and 
primrose all produce their flowers on a long, 
bare stalk, and this makes them ver 3 ' suitable 
for picking and putting in vases as ornaments. 

F., from L. scapus shaft, stalk, Doric Gr. 
sltapos shaft, staff. See sceptre. 

scapegioat (skap' got), n, A goat set free 
on the Jetvish day of atonement; one who 
bears the blame due to another. (F. bone 
imissaire.) 

This word conies from Leviticus (xvi), 
where we read bow God commanded the 
Hebrews to bring to the Temple on the daj' 
of atonement two goats. One was to be 
sacrificed at the altar, and the other, the 
scapegoat, was to be sent into the wilderness 
bearing upon itself all the sins of the people. 
Hence, when someone is punished for others, 
especially to shield his superiors, he is said 
to have been made the scapegoat. 
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Scapegoat. — "The Scapegoat." From the very exprenive painting 
bjr W. Holman Hunt. 


A scapegrace (skap' gras, ji.) is a careless, 
happy-go-luc!cy person, 
l-rora E. escape and goal. 
scape-wheel (skap' hwel), n. The wheel 
in a clock or watch that moves the pendulum 
or balance. 

From escape and wheel. 
scapement (skap' miint). This is another 
form of escapement. See lotdcr escape. 

scaphoid{skaf'oid).o((/. Jnanatomy, boat- 
shaped. n. A scaphoid bone. (F. scaphotde.) 

One of the group of bones which form 
the vTist or ankle in mammals is called the 
scaphoid bone, from its resemblance to a 
boat. 

Gr. shaphoeitlis, from shaphe, shaphos bowl, 
bo.at, and -eitUs lilte, from eidos form, shape. 
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scapolite (skap' 6 lit), «. Any one of a 
group of rock-forming minerals composed 
largely of aluminium, sodium, and calcium 
silicates. (F. scapolite, wernSrite.) 

A number of similar minerals are included 
in the scapolite group. They arc generally 
white or whitish-grey, and crystallize into 
tetragonal forms. Wernerite, which is found 
in Norway, is one of the chief members of 
the group. 

Doric Gr. skspos staff, lilhos stone. 

scapple (skap' 1). v.t. To dress (stone) 
with a hammer to a fairlj' level surface. (F. 
piqiter, smiUer.) 

Granite paving blocks for streets "are 
scappled with a hollow-faced hammer, 
having sharp edges and named a scappler 
(skap' ler, 

O.F. escapeler, eschapelcr to dress timber. 
Perhaps akin to shave (A.-S. scafan). 

scapula (skap' u la), n. The shoulder- 
blade. pi. scapulae (skap' u le). (F. 
omoplaie.) 

The scapulae are tlirec-comered hones 
embedded in the muscles of the back, and to 
them the arms are jointed on either side 
Parts belonging to these bones are scapular 
(skap' u lar, adj.) or scapulary (skap' fi lar i, 
adj.). 

A scapular (n.) is a broad woollen band, 
having in the centre a hole for the head, worn 
as an upper garment by certain religious 
orders in the Roman Catholic 
‘ Church. The term is also applied 
to a small piece of stuff specially 
blessed, worn concealed about 
the neck by devout laymen. 

The same name is given by 
naturalists to birds’ feathers 
attached to the upper arm-bone. 
If these feathers are clearly 
marked bj' distinct colour, 
especially white, the bird is des- 
cribed as scapulated (skap' u ISt 
ed, adj.). The scapulated raven, 
found in Abyssinia and the 
Sudan, has a white patch on 
the scapular region. The word 
scapulary (ti.) is also used as 
a synonym for the religious 
scapular. _ - , - , 

The word scapulo-humeral (sUdp' 0 15 hu 
m6r al. adj.) is applied to nerves and muscles 
connected with the scapular and the humerus, 
and Ecapulo-Ulnar (skSp' u 15 51' nar, adj.) to 
those of the scapula and ulnus, or forearm- 
bone. 

Among the Tatars the priests profess to 
foretell the future by seeing bow a shoulder- 
blade splits when placed on the fire. Thi.s 
method of divination is called scapulimancy 
(skSp' u li rnkn si, «.). 

L. scapulae (pi.) shoulder-blades, sliouldw.',. 
back, L.L. scapula the shoulder, back. The 
vestment called scapular is from L.L. scapuliire. 
from scapularis belonging to the shoulders. 

scapus (ska' pus), 'h'"' 
of scape. Sec scajie. 


This is another form 
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SCARGEMENT 


scar [i] (skar), n. A mark left by a 
ound, bum, or sore ; in botany and zoology 
the mark left on or made b}’ an organ, v.t. 
To mark with or as with a scar ; to disfigure. 
v.i. To be so marked ; to become covered 
with or as with a scar, as a sign of healing. 
(F. cicatrice, balafre : cicalriscr, balafrer ; 
fe cicalriscr.) 

After a leal falls a scar is left. The leaf 
«>cars of some trees are very distinctive, 
csjK’cially those of the horse-chestnut, in 
which they resemble a horse’s hoof. The 
adductor muscles of a bivalve leave scars 
on- its shell, and shell-fish leave scars on the 
rocks to which they cling. The word is often 
used figuratively, as when we speak of the 
scars caused by sorrow. 

A soldier who has come through a war 
unharmed is said to have come olf scarless 
(skar' I 6 s, adj.), or unwounded ; those who 
have been severely wounded are scarred 
(skard, adJ.). We also speak of inanimate 
objects, such -as rocks broken by some 
convulsion of nature, as scarred. 

M.E.scnrrc.O.F. cscare (llal. cscara),L.eschara, 
Cir. eshhara fire-place, hearth, scab left by 
burning. Svx. : n. Cicatrice, cicatrix, mark. 
V. lilemish, disfigure, mark. 

scar [2] (skar), u. A steep face of rock or 
clilf ; a precipice ; a cliff ; a sunken rock in 
the sea ; a rocky tract under the sea. (F. 
escarpcmo'.l, prdcipice, falaise, riexj.) 

This word is applied especially to bare, 
broken places on the sides of hills or moun- 
tains. It is seen in such place-names as 
Scarborough and Scarsdale. 

M.E. scaire, sherre, from O. Norse sker solitary 
rcKk in the sea. from skera to cut ; cp. Swed. 
fiiir. Sc: shear, skeriy. 

scarab (skar' ab), A beetle held sacred 
by the ancient Egyptians ; an engraved 
gem or amulet in the form of this beetle. 
(F. scarabee.) 

This insect belongs to the famdy Scara- 
b.ieidac, which includes the cockchafer. It 
lays its eggs in a ball of dung, which it rolls 
aliout until it finds a safe resting-place. 
The ancient Egyptians compared this ball 
to the sun, and held the Itcctic sacred to the 
Min-god. The hack of the gem was e.vactly 
C(ipic!l from nature : only the underside 
Was inscril>cd. Scarabs were placed in the 
coffins of the dead, and were also used as 
'e.als and jewellery. .'Vs a gem form the 
scar.tb was carried’far and wide by trade. 

The wor<l scarabaeid (skar a be' id, adj.) 
means l)<-!onging to the family fiknrabaeidac, 
and such a bct.'tlc is sc.irabaeid (1/.). Tlie 
scientific n.atne of the genus to which the 
sc.ar.ih ly.dongs is scarabacus (skar a lie' us 
'i ) — p', scarabaci (skar a be' i) — a term 
nur.etimrs applied to the gem and also to 
.any <carab:icsd Iv'e'lo. A gem resembling 
.1 ‘c-arab is a sc.arab.aeoid (skar a Iw' oid, 
gem. orascarabacoid (n.). A scarabaeist 
t'klr a i,."' ist. t:,] is .a naturalist who m.tkes 
a •y-::,!! i tudy of tlie Fcar.ibat-al.ac. This term 
app'ieJ to .a sp-ecialist wlvjtakes 



Scarab. — Scarabi. ^ one of which ba« il* wines 
extended. The ancient Eerpltant reearded the scarab 
at sacred. 


no interest in anything outside his own 
subic-ct. 

F. scarabee, from L. scarabacus. akin to Gr. 
karabos homed beetle. 

scaramouch (skar' a mouch), ti. A 
rascal ; a scamp. (F. scaratnouche.) 

F. scarainouchc, from Scaramuccta a cowardly 
boaster in Ital. comedy, conventionally dressed 
in black, properly skirmish. See skirmish. 

scarbroite (skar' bro it), it. A hydrous 
silicate of alumina, found near Scarborough, 
Yorkshire. 

This is a clayey substance, probably pro- 
duced by tlie decomposition of feldspar. It is 
a compound ol aluminium, silicon, and water. 

From Scarbro' Scarborough) and -ite. 

scarce (skiirs), adj. Not plentiful ; rare. 
adv. Hardly ; with difficul^. (F. pea 
abondaut, rare ; giierc, avec dijficultS.) 

Some butterflie.s have become scarce 
*’ ‘ ■■ ) many specimens. 

■ ■■ ■ . (Papiliomachaon) 

used to be found in most parts of England, 
but is now virtually confined to the fens of 
Cambridgeshire and Norfolk. There are 
times when it is advisable to make oneself 
scarce, that is, to keep out of the way, or 
make off. This is a colloquial phrase. 

^^any pl.ants can scarcely (skars' li, adv.), or 
with difficulty, remain alive in a drought, 
just as human being.s find it difiicult to live 
when there is a scarceness (skars' nC-s, n.), 
scarcity (skars' i ti. 11.). or shortage of food. 
The scarcity, in the sense of small supply, of 
platinum accounts for its vcr>' high price. 

M.E. scars, O.F. escars, eschars, irom L.L. 
ser.tpsus (= excat ps-.is), from L. cxeerptus e.x- 
tr.acud. picked out, shortened, contracted, p.p. 
of excerpere, from ex out, carpere to pick. cull. 
See exccrpit. SvN. : ad}. Infrequent, rare, 
uncommon. Akt. : adj. Abundant, common, 
plentiful. 

scarcement (skars' mi-nt), n. A plain 
fl.at ledge in a w.all ; a flat ledge on a rock 
face ; a ledge left in the side of a mine-shaft. 
(!•', sai!!;'. re:::!:i!.) 

I’ro'jab'.y from 1 -,. stares and suffix -nte/U. 






SCARE 


SCARLET 


scare (skar), v.t. To frighten ; to drive off 
(birds, etc.), n. A fright; A panic. (F. 
epouvanter ; Spotwanle, panique.) 

A farmer sometimes employs a man or 
boy to scare the birds from his crops ; or he 
may set up a scarecrow (skar' kro, «.), a 
rough imitation of a human being, for the 
same purpose. A person is sometimes called 
a scarecrow if he is shabbily dressed or 
wretched-looking. 

A scaremonger (skar' mung ger, n.) is one 
who loves to make people frightened by 
spreading alarming reports. The word scary 
(skar' i, adj.), meaning frightening, or 
frightened, is seldom used. 

M.E. sherreii, sharen, sheren, O. Norse skirra 
to frighten, from skjarr shy, timid, afraid ; cp. 
Sc. s/iair, skar, E. dialect sheer. Syn. : v. 
Alarm, frighten, startle, terrify. «. Alarm, 
fright, panic. 



Scarecrow. — Dummy fi&ure> dressed as scarecrows 
to frighten crows and other birds. 


scarf [i] (skarf), n. A strip of material 
worn round the neck or shoulders or as a 
sash. v.l. To cover, wrap, or provide with a 
scarf. pi. scarves (slrarvz) and scarfs 
(skarfs). (F. dcharpe ; ' voiler.) 

Scarves used for warmth are of thick wool. 
The neck-tic scarf is usually of silk. In some 
cases it is secured with a scarf-pin (j;.), or 
passed through a scarf-ring (n.). ' A strap or 
scarf is worn scarfwise (adv.) if it passes 
across the body from one shoulder to the 
opposite hip. 

The scarf-skin («.) is the scaly outer layer 
of the skin, which peels off when the skin 
gets chapped or sunburnt. 

Probably O. Northern F. escarpr (F. echarpe) 
sash, sling for the arm, also pilgrim's scrip, 
perhaps from O.H.G. scharpe pockei (hung from 
a band or .sasli) ; cp. E. scrip. 

scarf [2] (skarf), v.t. To unite by mean.s 
of a scarf-joint ; to cut such a joint in. «. 
A scarf-joint. (F. enter : entnre.) 

To join two timbers without making any 
incrc.ise of thickness, a carpenter uses a 


scarf or scarf-joint (m). The end of each part 
is cut away to fit the projecting end of the 
other. The overlapping portions are some- 
times shaped to interlock, and are held 
fast by Wedges, or are bolted together. 

A smith makes a scarf-weld (n.) by bevel- 
ling the two metal parts, overlapping tliem, 
and welding them. The operation of scarfing 
(skarf' ing, n.) may be assisted by a scarfing- 
machine («.), which is used also for bevelling 
the edges of metal plates. 

Of Scand. origin. Cp. Swed. skarjva to join 
together, lengthen, from skarf seam, joint, Dan. 
skarre, v. 

scarf [3] (skarf), n. A name given to the 
cormorant in northern Britain. (F. cormoran.) 

Of Scand. origin. O. Norse skarf-r ; cp. Swed. 
skarf. Sc. scart(h), skart. 

scarfing (skarf' ing). For this word 
see under scarf [2]. 

scarify (skar' i fi), v.t. To scratch up 
or make scratches or cuts in ; to cut the 
twigs or branches of ; to make cuts in the 
bark of ; figuratively, to wound or make sore ; 
to criticize without mercy. (F( scarifier, 
£graliner,faire des incisions, rendre douloureux, 
ereinter.) 

The claws of a cat are able to scarify 
the skin deeply. A surgeon performs 
scarification (skfir i fi lea' shun, n.) by making 
slight cuts with an instrument set with several 
lancet-points, called a scarificator (skar' i fi 
ka tor, «.). 

A person or thing that scarifies is a 
scarifier (skar' i fi er, «.). The farm imple- 
ment known as a scarifier has long digging 
points, and is used to break up the soil with- 
out turning it over. The instrument used for 
breaking up a road is also called a scarifier. 

O.F. scarifier, from L. scartficare, scarlfare, 
from Gr. skarlplmsthai to scratch an outline, 
from skartphos style, pointed and sharp instru- 
ment. SvN. : Lacerate, pain, scratch, wound. 

scarious (skar' i lis), adj. In botany, 
membranous and dry. Another form is 
scariose (skiir' i o.s). (F. scarieux.) 

This word is used of the modified protective 
leaf called a bract when it is dry and tliin, 
but not green. 

From Modern L. • scariOsus, from scaita a 
prickly shrub (only in glossaries). 

scarlatina (skar la tc' nii), n. Scarlet 
fever. IP.scarlatine.) 

Scarlatina is an old name for scarlet fever 
and not, as is sometimes thought, a mild 
form of the disease. 

Ital. scarlattina, fern. dim. of scarlatto scarlet. 

scarless (skar' I6s). For this word see 
under scar [i]. 

scarlet (skar' lit), n. A bright red colour ; 
a cloth, dress, robe, or pigment of tliis 
colour : the rank or office denoted by the 
wearing of scarlet, adj. Of a scarlet hue ; 
clothed in .scarlet; glaring. (F. icarlat; ; 
dVcarlate, voyant.) 

Scarlet tends towards orange, as crimson 
tends towards blue. Scarlet is the colour of 



SCARP 


SCAUP 


various , ofiidal or ceremonial dress. The 
scarlet worn in the hunting field is usually 
referred to as pink. The name is applied to 
any one of various coal-tar colours ranging 
from yellow to brown, used in dyeing. 

A cardinal is given a scarlet hat (n.) as 
a sign of his office or rank, which is some- 
times referred to as the scarlet hat. This hat 
is never worn. Scarlet-bean (11.) is an old 
name for the scarlet-runner (u.). the very 
popular and easily grown climbing bean which 
gets its name from the colour of its flowers. 

The infectious fever named scarlet fever 
(>i.) brings out a red rash on the skin. 
Scarlet rash (ii.) is another name for roseola. 

M.li. scarlal (materia! and colour). O.F. 
fscarlatc (Ital. scarlatto, L.L. scarlattiin), probably 
from Pers. saqalat, siqaliit a kind of rich cloth. 

scarp [i] (skarp), ji. A very steep slope ; 
the inner slope of a trench in fortification. 
v.l. To cut so as to be very steep. (F. escarpe- 
tiieni, cscarpc ; cscarpcr.) 

A military scarp is more usually called 
escarp (which see). The other side — that 
nearer the enemy — is called the counterscarp. 
Tlic word scarp is also used, especially by 
geologists, for the steep face of a hill. 

ll.al. scarpa, as being cut sharp or steep ; cp. 
Dutch seherp, G. schatj, E. sharp. See escarp. 

scarp [2] (skarp), it. In heraldry, a 
fiend sinister of half tlie usual width. (F. 
fcharpe.) 

See scarl Ii], 

scarred (skard). For this word see under 
scar [i]. 

ScaruB (skar' us), ii. The genus that 
comprises the parrot-fishes. (F. scare, 
pcrroguels dc wer.) 

Tliese fish have a sharp beak like a parrot’s. 
They are found in tlie tropical Atlantic, witli 
the exception of one species, which occurs in 
tfie Mediterranean. This species feeds on 
se.awced, whicli requires a great deaf of 
cliewing. The nature of its food accounts for 
the old idea that the fish was a ruminant, 
or. in other words, chewed the cud. 

L. scartis, Gr. shares. 

scary (skar' i). For this word see under 
sc.are. 

scathe (ska/A), n. Harm ; injury. 
f.l. To injure, blast, or destroy, as by fire ; 
(igurati vely, to wither or scar. ’ (F. domniage, 
tnal: endonitnagrr, ravager. flcirir.\ 

This word is not itself in ordinary use, 
though some of its dcriv.atives .are conimon 
enough. Daniel came scatheless (ska//:' les, 
r.dj.), that is. tinfi.armc<i, from tlie lions' 
den. and Shadr.ach, .Mesfiacli, and .Abed-nego 
sc.athclcssty (skaf/i' K-s U, orff.) 
through the burning fiery furnace. The doer 
<’! disgraceful deed.s meets with scathing 
ing a.ij.) criticism, th.at is, very 
l ie censure, and is looked a; scatfiingly 
I k.';.'.-. ing 11 , nu':-.). or withvriiigly, by decent 

iV;, 
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harm ; also Gr. a-s/(c//ii£s unscathed. Syn. : n. 
Damage, harm, hurt, injury, v. Blast, injure, 
scar, wither. 

scatter (skat' er), v.t. To sprinkle ; 
to distribute ; to sow broadcast ; to drive, 
or throw in different directions ; to place 
at irregular intcn’als ; to reflect (light) 
irregularly ; to put to flight, v.i. To fly 
or run in all directions ; to di.sperse. n. 
The act of scattering ; a sprinkling. (F. 
rtfpaiidre, saupoudrer , ifparpiller, disseminer, 
dissiper, dislribuer, disperser; se disperser, 
se dissiper; dispersion ; ^parpillenient.) 

A sower scatters the seed. Flowers scatter 
tfieir fragrance. A newspaper scatters news — 
it spreads it far and wide. A gun is said to 
scatter well when it distributes the shot over 
a wide .area. 

A scatter-brain (ji.) or scatter-brained 
{adj.) person is one who is unable to concen- 
trate his thoughts on anything. In newly- 
settled countries dwellings are scattered 
(skat'erd, adj.), that is, far from one another. 
The word scattery (skat' e ri, adj.), meaning 
characterized by scattering, straggling, sparse, 
is seldom used. The pellets fly scatteringly 
(skat' er ing li, adv.) from a shot-gun. 

M.E. scalercn to squander, perhaps from a root 
skat-, corresponding to sked- in Gr. sked-annynai 
to scatter, Sansk. shhad to cut. Sy.x. : ti. 
Disperse, dissipate, separate, spread, stnrw. 
Ax'T. : V. Collect, concentrate, gather, unite. 

scaup fi] (skawp), h. A duck found in 
northern Europe, Asia, and America. The 
full name is scaup-duck (skawp' dOk). (F. 
milouin.) 



Scaup.— The tcaup. or ecaup-ducU. It is found in 
northern Europe, Asia, and America. 


'Tilts bird is closely allied to the pochard, 
winch it re.scmb!es in appearance and habits, 
c.xcept that the male's head is black with a 
greenish glois. and tile bird prefers salt water 
to fresh. It i.s generally found near beds of 
mussel shells. 

I’orti.api from Sc. scalp, scaup inus?cl-bcd. 

Ssf VC-l’p 

scaup (2j (skawp). This is another form 
of scalp, a bate luU-top. See scalp 
3»3 




SGAUPER 


SCENE 


scauper (skawp' er), «. A tool like a 
very small gouge used by engravers to clear 
away the spaces between the lines of an 
engraving. (F. eclioppe.) 

Variant of scalper. See scalp. 

scavenger (skav' en jer), n. A person 
employed to keep the streets clean ; an 
animal that feeds on dead or decaying matter, 
or other refuse, v.i. To work or act as a 
scavenger, (F. botteiir, balayeur.) 

In tropical countries such birds as the 
adjutant-bird of India are v-ery useful 
because they scavenge (skav' enj, v.t.) the 
streets by eating animal refuse. Many other 
creatures scavenge (v.i.), or scavenger, that is 
act as scavengers, including many insects and 
fishes, such as the scavenger-beetle (n.) and 
the scavenger-crab, (n.'t, which eat carrion. 
Scavengery (skav' en jer i, ii.) is the process 
or practice of scavenging. 

In the time of Henry VIII the lieutenant 
of the Tower of London, Leonard 
Skevington, invented a terrible instrument 
of torture, which, by a corruption of his name, 
was called the scavenger’s daughter (n.). It 
consisted of an iron hoop which was tightened 
round the body. 

Earlier scavager (Anglo-F. seavageour an official 
who attended to scavage, looking after goods 
offered for sale and seeing that the streets were 
kept clean. Anglo - F. scavage comes from 
O. Northern F. escattwer to inspect, from F!em. 
scanweiito look at, inspect. See show. 

scazon (ska' zdn), n. An 
iambic verse the last foot of 
which is a spondee instead of an 
iambus. (F. season.) 

Another name for scazon is 
choliamb (which see). Poetry 
written in scazons is scazontic 
(ska zon' tik, adj.). 

Gr. pres. p. of skazein to limp. 

scelidothere (sel'i do ther), 

11. One of the extinct giant sloths 
of South America, akin to but 
smaller than the megatherium. 

The Latin form is scelidotherium 
(sel i do thcr' i um). (F. 
scelidothere.) 

The.se animals had heads 
two feet in length. They 
were something beriveen sloths 
and ant-eaters. Their food was vegetable, 
probably the leaves of trees which they pulled 
down with their strong fore limbs while rest- 
ing on their still stronger hind limbs and tail. 

Irrcgul.nr, from Gr. skelos leg, Iherion beast. 

scena (sha' na). n. A scene or part of 
an opera ; an elaborate musical composition 
consisting chiefly of recitative, cither for 
separate pcrfonnances, or forming part of 
an opera, pi. scene (sha’ na). (F. seine.) 

Ital. See scene. 

scenario (sha na' ri o). n. An outline of 
the .scenes and main points of a play or 
opera ; the written te.xt of a Idnematograph 
film. (F. scenario.) 


Ital., from L. scaendrins connected with the 
scene. 

scene (sen), n. The fittings and decorations 
of a stage ; a continuous part of a play 
during which there is no change of place or 
time ; the place in which an event occurs, or 
where people play their parts ; a display of 
strong feeling ; a landscape. (F. seine.) 

A play may be divided merely into scenes, 
or else into acts, each of which is sub- 
divided into scenes. At the end of every act 
or scene the curtain is dropped, and any 
alterations needed in the setting of the stage 
are made. It is common nowadays to lower 
the curtain only at the end of an act, the 
stage being darkened between the scenes. 

.A person is said to be behind the scenes 
if he has special information or the means of 
getting it. An occasional change of scene, 
that is, a change of surroundings, is good 
both for the mind and the body. 

The scenery (sen' or i, n.) of a theatre 
consists of the painted screens and other 
objects which are put up at the sides and 
hack of the stage to represent an indoor or 
outdoor Scene. It is stored in a chamber 
near the stage, called a scene-dock (n.), is 
painted by a scene-painter («.), an artist 
skilled in scene-painting (n.), and is moved as 
needed by a scene-shifter («.). The best 
scenery of this kind does not compare witli 
the scenery — the beautiful views — of nature. 


The scenic (sen'ik ; sen' ik, adj.) or scenical 
(sen' ik al ; sen' ik al, adj.) art is the ait of 
the stage or theatre. Actions or emotions 
are scenic if dramatic or thcatricat. A 
picture or piece of sculpture is said to lie 
scenic if it tells a story. At exhibitions and 
places of amu.sement one sometimes finds 
a scenic railway («.), which is a kind of 
switchback railway running .among artificial 
scenery, built and painted on each side of the 
track. Scenically (sen' ik id li ; sen' ik al 
li, adv.) means in a scenic m.anner. 

L. scaena, from Gr. skenf lent, st.igc, scene, 
SvN. ; Exliibition. place, prospect, spectacle, 
view. 
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Scenery. — A scenic arlirt aiid her atsttlanlt al work on Ifae scenery 
for a thealncal jiroduction. 


SCENOGRAPHY 


SCHEDULE 


sconography (sD nog' ra fi), «. The art 
of representing buildings and other objects 
in perspective ; perspective scene-painting 
orscenerj’. {F. scc'nographie.) 

This word is chiefly used wth reference to 
the ancient Greek stage. 

A scenographer (se nog' ra fer, n.] or- 
scenograph (sen' 6 graf, ii.) is a person versed 
in sccnography. Anydihing to do with 
scenography is scenographic (se no graf' ik, 
adj.). Sccnographically (sen 6 graf' ik al Ii, 
aav.) means in a scenographic way'. 

Gr, sliciwgi-aphia, from skeni stage, -gropkia 
description of, from graphetn to «Titc, draw. 

scent (sent), vj. To perceive or track by 
smell ; to recognize or become aware of by or 
as by smell ; to begin to suspect ; to detect ; 
to perfume, v.r. To use scent. «. An odour, 
especially an agreeable one ; the odour left 
by an animal on ground it passes over ; 
the sense of smell ; a clue ; a liquid contain- 
ing sweet-smelling essences. (F. flairer 
senlir, parfumer ; se parfwner . parfttm, 
pisle, odorat, ftl, can de sentettr.) 

Jvlost scents, in the sense of perfumes, are 
obtained from plants and flowers, and a 
. few — such as musk and civet — from animals. 
These last are contained in a gland called a 
scent-bag (n.j, or scent-gland (n.). The 
scent-bag used in a paper chase contains a 
supply of paper tom into small pieces, with 
which the “ hares ” lay' a trail for the 
" hounds ” to follow. If we think we have 
discovered a clue to some mystery, we say 
we are on the scent. 

A scent-bottle (u.) is a bottle for containing 
|K.‘rfumes, .and a scent-spray (n.) is a scent- 
iiottle with a spraying tulje. By means of a 
delicate apparatus in the nose, called the 
scent-organ {».), wc perceive smells, which 
are re.ally tiny particles of matter given off by- 
substances. Some flowers arc very' strongly 
scented (sent' ed, adj .) — a word often com- 
binefl with other words, as in sweet-scented 
— and others arc scentless (sent' li>s. ad}.), 
that is, give out no smell. 

Onginally and correctly spelt scat, from F. 
sta'.tr to feel, smell, from L. settllre to perceive. 
Syn. : f. Perceive, perfume, recognize, it. Odour. 
I'erfume, smell. 

sceptic (skop' tik), >i. One who maintains 
a doubting .attitude ; one who is habitually 
inclined to doubt ; one who doubts the truth 
of Christianity, or any specified doctrine; 
loo cly. an atheust ; one who doubts the 
possjiiiiity of re.il knowledge of any kind : 
.an nncmivinred inquirer, adj. Doubting, 
c'-p.-cially in the ]ihilosophical sense, .\nothcr 
siK-lhng is skeptic (skep' tik). (!•'. sccptiaue.) 

'nie loumlcr of tile first school of Sceptics or 
^'eptic philo'ojihen; was tlie Gre-ek thinker 
I'yrrho, who died about 275 n.c. He held 
that It was impi'.sibli' for us to know anything 
of tl-.e re.it n.itun- of things, .and that con- 
V-!',!;. titly wo sliould withhold or suspend our 
I’yrrh.o w,a.s the first to put 
Scepticism !-kep' !! '‘inn. the philosophy 
c'. ;}ie Sceptic-, on a .sy^teniatic ba.s’s. 


When we say we are sceptical (skep' tik 
al, adj.) about a statement, or that we regard 
it sceptically (skep' tik al li, adv.), we mean 
that we are inclined to doubt or suspect its 
truth. The term scepticism is used not only 
of the doctrines of the Sceptics, but generally 
of any disposition to doubt. The sceptical 
attitude in philosophy is sometimes called 
scepsis (skep' sis, «.). To scepticize (skep' ti 
sTz, t'.i.) is to take up a sceptic attitude. 

F. suptiquc, from L. scepticxis, Gr. skeptikos 
inquiring, from skeptesthai to inquire. See 
scope. SvN. : «. Doubter. Pyarhonist. 



Sctipire. — King Georse I boldine the iceptre. Iht 
CTpblem of hli autboritr* in bit riebt hand. 


sceptre (.sep' tt-r), n. The ornamental 
staff or wand borne liy a sovereign as an 
emblem of his authority ; the power of a 
sovereign as symbolized by the sceptre ; 
sovereignty ; supremacy, v.t. To invast 
with a sceptre ; to touch with a .sceptre as 
a sign of roy'al assent. (F. sceptre : revettr 
d'uji sceptre) 

In ancient days a sceptre w.xs the sign of 
autliority aarried by officials, priasts, military 
leaders, and others, as well as by sovereigns. 
In England it liccarnc the practice for the 
sovereign to signify his assent to ,a Bill 
p.as.scd by Parliament by touching it. with the 
sceptre. Mow only sovereigns are sceptred 
(.scp' terd. adj.). A dethroned monarch is 
sceptrcless (scp' td-r Ids. that is. without 
a wejitre. 

F., from L. sceptnim. Gr. sl.cptrra stult to Ic.m 
upon, from skept'-i;; to snpjiort. Sec rc.ape. 

schedule (shed' I'll), A statement or 
list, eapecially one appended to .another 
document ; a hlanl: form. ; To make a 
schedule of ; to enter in a schedule ; to 
add as a schefhile I'to an Act of Parliament). 
(F, r'Cistre. bor,!(rea:i. anr.exe ; consi'raer, 
ittscrire. earectslrer.) 





SCHEELITE 


SCHISM 


An appendix to a legal instrument or to 
an Act of Parliament is often called a schedule. 
The income-tax return forms are called 
Schedule A, Schedule B, and so on, according 
to the various classes into which sources 
of income are divided. Things are said to 
happen according to schedule when they 
take a course ahead}’ arranged. For example, 
trains run to schedule when they keep good 
time. ■ 

O.F., from L. schedula a small leaf of paper, 
dim. of scheda, scida a strip of papyrus bark, 
akin to Gr. skhide a splinter, skhisein. t,. scindere 
to cut, cleave. Syn. : n. Catalogue, inventory, 
list, statement, table, v. List, tabulate. 

scheelite (shg' lit), n. Native calcium 
tungstate. (F. scheelite.). 

Scheehte is found in Cumberland. 
Bohemia. Switzerland, North 
America, and elsewhere. It 
has a glassy lustre, and is 
used as a source of tung- 
states and the element tung- 
sten. The mineral may te 
white, yellow, brown, etc. 

Named after the Swedish 
chemist K. W. Scheele. 

scheik (shek ; shak). This 
is another form of sheikh. 

See under sheikh. 

schema (skS' ma), n. A 
summary or synopsis ; a 
representation by meansJDf a 
diagram ; a chart ; in Kantian 
philosophy, the generaliza- 
tion of sense or the particu- 
larization of thought, pi. 
schemata (ske' rna ta). (F. 
schima, scheme.) 

Apart from its highly technical philo- 
sophical sense, the best known use of this 
word is for a diagrammatic representation 
of facts, such as we often see in school text- 
books. For instance, the history of several 
•countries during a certain period might be 
shown by a schema or chart. Such a repre- 
sentation of facts is a schematic (ske mat' ik, 
adj.) representation, and the facts are set 
forth schematically (ske mat' ik al li, adv.). 
A good way to remember facts of this kind 
is to schematize (ske' ma tiz, v.t.) them. The 
word schematic is also used in the sense of 
typical and conventional. 

L.L. schema ligure, shape, from Gr. shhema 
form, appearance, figure (of speech), from Gr. 
ehhttn (future shhiso) to have, hold, be in a state. 
Syn. : Chart, diagram, summarj’, sj-nopsis. 

scheme (skem), n. A project ; a pro- 
gramme of action ; a table or ordered state- 
ment of proposals or facts ; a combination 
of various things according to a general 
plan ; the way in which such a combination 
is organized, v.t. To design ; to reduce to a 
scljcme. v.i. To form plans ; to intrigue. 
(!•'. proiel, dcssciii, plan, re^istre, systeme ; 
pro)cler, comhincr ; fairc dcs projels, inlrigtirr.) 

In the most usual sense of the word, a 
scheme is a plan of action designed for some 


definite end. Schemes may be good or bad, 
but by a schemer (skem' 6r, n.) is meant one 
given to making schemes of a secret and 
underhand kind, one who has a scheming 
(skem' ing, adj.) nature, that is, one given to 
plotting and intriguing. 

See schema. Sy'N. : n. Device, design-plan, 
plot, project. V. Contrive, design, plan, plot. 

scheme-arch (skem 'arch), n. A some- 
what flat arch less in extent than a semi- 
circle. (F. votite sitrhaissee.) 

Possibly Ital. scenw defective, from schema, 
L.L. and E. arch. 

scherao (skart' so), n. A piece of music 
having a lively or humorous nature, pi, 
scherzos (skart' soz) and scherzi (skart' se). 
(F. scherzo.) 

A scherzo often forms part of a sonata, 
symphony, or similar work. 
It was first used in this way 
by Beethoven, whose breath- 
less,’ boisterous scherzos 
contrast strangely with the 
prim little minuets found 
in earlier symphonies. The 
delicate scherzos of Mendels- 
sohn broke new ground — 
they brought fairies into 
muiic. When music is to be 
played in a sprightly, bright 
way, like a scherzo, it is 
often marked scherzando 
(skart san'do, adv.). 

Ital. from Tout. ; cp. G- 
sellers jest. 

Schiedam (ske dam'), «. 
A variety of gin, so named 
from Schiedam, near Rotter- 
dam, in Holland, where it 
is made. (F. schiedam.) 

schipperke (skip' 6r ke ; ship' er ki), n. 
A small, black, tailless breed of dog originating 
in Belgium. 

Dutch " little skipper ’’ = skipper's dog. 
schism (siz' m), n. The division of any 
organized body of people into factions ; 
the separation of a Church into two Churches, 
or the breaking away of part of a Church, 
especially through differences with regard to 
discipline or organization ; the offence of 
causing or furthering such a division ; the 
state of being so .separated. (F. schisme.) 

What is known as the Great Schism or the 
Great Schism of the West was the terrible 
schism that rent Furo]X’ from 1.178 to 1417, 
during which time the headship of the 
Catholic Church was disputcfl between several 
claimants. This schism wrus healed largely 
through the influence of a woman. St. 
Catherine of Siena (1347-80). 

The Great Schism between the East and the 
West took place in 105.1, when the Eastern 
Orthodox Church and tlic Homan Catholic 
Church were separated. This schism has 
la.sted until our own time. 

There have been many .schisms in Protest- 
antism. of which perhaps the most famous 
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Scherzo. — -Mendeltsohn (1809-47), 
the Germen rauticat composer, who 
wrote niaPF delicate and failT-Jjfce 
tcherzof. 


SCHIST 


SCHOLIAST 


is that whicli took place when the Methodists 
left the Church of England after the death 
of John Wesley. 

The words schismatic (siz' mSt' ik, adj.) and 
schismatical (siz mat' ik al, adj.) mean 
relating to, of the nature of, or guiltj' of 
schism, and a schismatic (ii.) means a 
member of a .schismatic Church or a person 
who is guilty of or who furthers schism. 
Schismatically (siz mat' ik al li. adv.) means 
in a schismatic manner. 

O.F. {s)cisvic, Irom L. schtsina, Gr. s/ihisma, 
from sUhxtcui to cleave, split, akin to L. scindcre 
(p.p. scissiis) to cut. Sff shed (tp 

scEist (shist), n. A rock that splits 
easily. (F. scinstc.) 

Mica, thin sheets of which are used in 
the doors of anthracite stoves, and the slates 
with which houses are roofed, arc examples 
of schistoid (shis' toid, ad;.), schistose (shis' 
tos, adj.), or schistous (shis' tus, adj.) sub- 
stances. Slate being the best-known 
schistoid material, anjdhing slate-grey in 
colour may be described as schistaceous 
(sliis ta' shus. adj.). 

Through L. from Gr. sidiislos split, from 
to clc.avc. 

Echiz-. This is a prefix meaning marked, 
by cuts or clefts, tending to split. Another 
form is schizo-. 

Sohizantlius (ski z3.n' thus), it. A genus 
of viscid annual 


schmelzc to make a cheap imitation of 
chalcedony. 

G. sckuielcie), from $chmel:cn to melt. Sec 
cmelt [ij. 

Schnapps (shnaps), «. A variety of 
Hollands gin. Another spelling is schnaps 
(shnaps). (F. schnaps.) 

This spirit is made near Schiedam, in 
Holland, from barley, malt, and rye. 

G., from Dutch snaps a small dnnk. 

scholar (skol' ar), n. A school pupil ; one 
holding a scholarship at a school, college, or 
university ; one learned in the humanities ; a 
disciple, (F. icdlter, ccoU'ere, hoursicr, entdit.) 

All boys and girls who attend school 
regularly are scholars. man is spoken of as a 
scholar or a great scholar if he is an authority 
on some branch of literature or the arts, 
about which he can talk or write in a 
scholarlike (skol' ar lik, adj.) or scholarly 
(skoT ar li, adj.) way. Such knowledge is 
scholarship (skol' ,ar ship, n.). A school or 
college scholarship is a grant or grants 
made to a student over a period of time, 
usually as a reward after an examination. 

Anything relating to schools, teaching, or 
education, is scholastic (sko las' tik, adj.). A 
person is said to have a scholastic manner if he 
is over-precise and formal in his way of deal- 
ing with subjects. A scholastic agency is an 
ofiice or association which specializes in find- 
ing posts for teachers. 


plants, native of Chile, 
so called because the 
margin of the flower 
is deeply cut into a 
numlicr of brightly 
coloured segments. A 
numlK-r of verj' tiny 
plants related to the 
green algae are called 
schizomycctes (ski z6 
mi >"t' C-z. ii.pl.). bc- 
caii'c of the increase in 
numher.s by dividing 
into two and repeating 
this prfKess indefi- 
nitely. Some of these 
microscopic plants are 
known to be the c.ause 
of typhoid fever and 
other in feet i oil. s 

diseases. 

Irom Gr. ’K/.i.-cin to 
*'pl!l, cK-avc, aiau to I. 
UtK.dcrc Xri split, rcllll, 
and U. 'I.cd jij 


I 



ScJi'o»t*'~The scblQ««, or ca»tle. of the Counts of 
StoibcrfWcmIterode, in tbe Hart Mountatnt. 


A scholastic (it.) was 
a schoolman of the 
Middle Ages, who 
examined the doctrines 
of the Church in the 
light of philosophic 
ideas concerning 
reality. According to 
some exponents of 
scholasticism (sko las' 
ti sizm, «.), that is. 
the teaching of the 
scholastics, under the 
outward appearance of 
any object there lay 
something whose exist- 
ence was no less real 
because it could not be 
perceived. When the 
nature of the bread and 
wine in the Eucharist 
w,is considered scho- 
lastically (sko las' tik 
al li, adv.), the doctrine 
of Transiibstantiation 


BChloBS (shlosl, IJ. A castle in Cennany. 
Like the h'ronch ch.ltcau. a German srhlo.ss 
is. i.'i ni.any cas-,-s, the coimfn’ re.sidenec of a 
Wf.iitliy I'-'tson or a member of the noliility. 
G. ' ■ eJ-stlc. from cchhf-.irr to sfiut. 


iKxxime the central point of dispute. 

M.E. scc!,‘r, A.-S. scCdcre, or O.F. excoUr, from 
I..b. scholhis belonging to a .school (scholn). 
Syx. ; I’umiit, pupil, savant, schoolman, student. 
Axt. : Dunce, ignoramus. 


Bchmolzo (shmeit' si), ij. variety of 
rl.i.' e';''-ci.d!y .i rt,-<I varietv, to thasii 

gl.s"-, .-Xiiother form is schmclz 

( > J r ^ ♦ ‘.s ' 

IVhhf •.'l.-.ss is Diteu tla-.!;cd or co.itcd with 
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scholiast (skO' li fist), ii. .-Xn ancient 
commentator who made notes on the writings 
of cl.a^sical amiiors. (F. scdiaslc.) 

Tlic scholiastic (sko li as' tik. adj.) anno- 
tations. each railed a scholium (sko' li imi. «.), 
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in the margin of old manuscripts, often 
explain points that could not be understood 
from the original text. These scholia (sko' 
li a, n.pl.) correspond to the footnotes in a 
modern book. 

Gr. skhoHastes a commentator, from skholi- 
azeiit to write, skholia scholia, from skhote school. 

scLool [i] (skool), n. A shoal of fish ; 
a group of porpoises, whales, etc. v.i. To 
collect or swim in a school. (F. banc, 
iroiipe ; se rdtmir en banc, se fdnnir en troupe.) 

Bathers off the English coast are often 
startled by a school of porpoises that have 
followed a returning fishing boat. Fish which 
usually go about in large shoals, like herrings, 
mackerel and pilchards, are called school-fish 
(n.). In the United States the word applies 
especially to the menhaden, a kind of 
herring. A school-whale («.) is one of a 
group of whales. 

Dutch school shoal, which is a doublet. See 
shoal [2]. 

school [2] (skool), n. An institution, 
building, or place where instruction is given, 
now especially instruction of an elementary' 
or technical kind ; the pupils taught at such 
an institution ; the time during which 
teaching is carried on ; any sphere of disci- 
pline or training ; those who follow the same 


English poets, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Southey, lived in the Lake district and 
sought inspiration in the sympathy of nature. 
With their followers and imitators they were 
known as the Lake School of Poets, 

At Oxford University those students who 
have read for any of the schools take their 
examination in .a building which is itself 
called the Schools. Doctors receive their 
training in a medical school, and the army has 
its gunnery, 'musketry and engineering schools. 

English schools in the Middle Ages were 
mostly attached to monasteries and parish 
churches, and were to a great extent free. 
Many famous schools were founded under 
Edward VI and Elizabeth. The education of 
girls, however, remained very backward until 
the nineteenth century. The government 
undertook the extension of school education 
in 1870, and made it compulsory in 1880. 

Between 1870 and 1902, in many parishes 
in England and Wales there was a board 
school (11.), at which elementary education, 
paid for out of the rates,- was given. These 
schools were each governed by a school-board 
(«.), which -was a committee of men and 
women elected by the ratepayers. 

After the passing of the Education Act of 
1902, these schools were taken over by tte 
borough and county councils, 
and are now knorvn as public 
elementary schools (n.pl.), or 
council schools (n.pl.). -Atfcr 
leaving such a school, a pupjlh<)S 
the opportunity to carry on his 
education at a continuation 
school (n.), or night-school («•). 
which is held out of working- 
hours. Such a school is some- 
times called an evening-school 
(«.). 

Education in a secondary school 
(«.) is carried on to a higher stage 
than at an elementary school. 
At the secondary schools pro- 
vided by the local authorities, 
most of the pupils receive free 
education after winning scholar- 
ships, but a few pay the schoo 
fee.s. A high school (n.) is a secondary school 
admini.stercd by a board which may or may 
not be appointed by the local authority. 

A public school (n.) is an endowed school, 
usually a boarding school, though .admitting 
a certain number of day scholars, wlicre 
secondary education to unir'ersity entrance 
standard is given, and discipline is partlv 
maintained by the pupils themselves. A 
grammar-school (n.) is a sccondnrj' school 
run very much like a public school. Most of 
the groat public schools have dev'cloptri 
out of the grammar schools estahli.slied 
mainly tor the teaching of Latin grnmin.ar 
during the Middle Ages or later. 

A private school (n.) is a .school run lor 
private profit and carried on bv the principal 
according to his own tlieoric.s. More especially 



Scliool. — 'A in nn Axab^vchooi in AlscTin, Nntlb Africa. The 

■cbolars remove Ibeir thoer before feisonr besin. 


leader or master ; those who hold common 
beliefs or principles ; at Oxford University 
a course of study in which a degree may be 
taken ; (pi.) the teaching of a mcdiaet'al 

university, v. To teach ; to train ; to disci- 
pline. (F.dcole,- cnseigner.inslniire.discipliner.) 

Most English men and women like to visit 
their old school for prize-givings and speech- 
days, or on some other occasion when the 
whole school is assembled. Sometimes a boy 
or girl who has become famous may ask that 
a half-holiday be gninted on the occa.sion of 
bis visit. Tlie headniaslcr or headmistress 
will then announce that on a certain afternoon 
there will be no school. 

.A. child who has burnt his fingers pbaying 
with fire m.ay be said to have learnt in the 
school of e.xpcriencf tliat fire hums. The 
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it is a school where boys arc prepared for 
entrance to the public schools. 

Any school where boys and girls arc edu- 
cated together is called a mixed school («.), 
or a coeducational school ():.). Religious 
instruction is given in a Sunday school (n.). 
Ragged school (>i.) was the term used for a 
numlrcr of institutions founded in the first 
hrilf of the nineteenth century, having as 
their object the education of poor and 
destitute children. 

The purpose of a technical school (n.) is to 
instruct pupils in the arts and crafts, and in 
the various branches of engineering and 
-science. A school of art {>!.) is an institution 
where pupils arc trained in drawing, painting 
sculpture and other arts. 

A school-book («.) is one written specially 
for use in schools by the schoolboy (n.i and 
schoolgirl (n.h that is, children attending 
school. Schoolboy {adj.) hobbies are those in 
which schcollxiys arc particularly interested. 

A woman who keeps a datne-scliool. that is 
a small jirivate school for young children, 
is sometimes called a school-’damc (ii.). The 
word is also used in a disparaging sense 
to mean a schoolmistress {):.) who is any 
woman who teaches in a school, and more 
especially the headmistress of an elcmentarj’ 
school. Either the headmaster or an 
assistant master in a school may be called a 
schoolmaster («.), and the term is often used 
fipurativcly for one who or that which 
dLsciplincs' or trains another. ,^n assistant 
master or mistress in an elementary school 
is often spoken of as a school-teacher («.). 

The word schoolhouse (t:.\ may mean 
cither a building used .as a school, a house in 
which a schoolmaster lives, or the chief 
lioarding-housic conducted b 3 - the hc.adinaster 
al .a public school. A schoolroom (ii.) is 
cither a class-room of a school, or a room 
in a private house used for lessons. 

If two bo\’s attend the same school each 
is a schoolfellow (n.) or schoolmate (i:.) of 
the otlvr. School-miss (ii.) is a term used 
humorouslv of a schoolgirl or of a girl who is 
shv and awkwartl. 

\Vhcn a child reaches .a certain age it 
K-come-s schoolable fskooT abl. adj.), which 
ine.itis that it must, by law. begin its 
ediKMtion. The schooling {skool' ing. ii.) 
ill It a child gets is its instruction at scliool. 
The scluKiling of a lior.se i.s its breaking-in 
to harness or the saddle, or to its work in 
de.iring ohst-ae’es. 

A sciioolman (r:.), or scholastic, was a 
philosopher of the .Middle .-\gcs who taught in 
the schools and universities. The schoolmen 


•an- sometimes spoken of a.s school-divines 
b;./.’.), liinraiise their svetem of education 
coii'i-ted, to a great extent of disputations on 
reh.tious doctrines. School-divinitj* (u.) cotn- 
prr t - Ik..* sf.aly of tlit o’ogy and metaphysics. 

^S.K. .V. A.'S. .uuS’o.l' . fri-ra L. 



in Or, I'-i-aue, cniploynieat of 

*■ 'i,l:’cr.sU_vp.\ni--'.fr. tolioM. 

itn seminars,.^ 


schooner (skoo' ner), A sea-going 
vessel with two or more masts and fore-and- 
aft rigging. (F. goclettc, sekooner.) 

The more common type of schooner i.s 
rigged with fore-and-aft sails like a cutter. 
The topsail schooner, though carrying no 
square foresail, has a square topsail on the 
foremast. Americans speak of a prairie 
schooner, meaning one of the large covered 
wagons on which pioneers crossed the plains 
westwards into new countrc'. 



Seboooer . — K typical three.matted icbooncr with 
her tail* tct. 


Originally scooncr. It is said that when the 
first schooner was launched in America, some 
one remarked " Sec how she scoons " and the 
name has stuck. Scoon is used in Scotland for 
making ducks and drakes ; cp. 0. Morse skuiic/ato 
speed. The spelling schootter is from Dutch 
schooner of E. origin. Sfc shun. 

schorl (shorl), n. Black tourmaline. 
(F. schorl.) 

In a piece of Cornish granite the schorl 
shows up as black patches among the silvery 
flakes of mica .and the glassy quairiz crvstals. 
G. schorl ; cp. Swed. shorl. 
schottische (sho te.sh' ; shot' ish}, w. A 
dance resembling a polka ; a Scottish dance 
resembling the Highland fling ; the music for 
such dances. (F. sooltish.) 

G. = Scottish. 

sciagraphy (si ag' ra fi). This is another 
spelling of skiagrapin’. See skiagraph)-, 
sciatic (si fit' ik), adj. Relating to the 
hip ; in the region of or affecting the hip ; 
of or affecting the sciatic nerve ; affected by 
sciatica. (F. sciatique.) 

When we speak of the sciatic nerve we 
mean one of the two nerves starting on 
cither side of the pelvis and running down 
the back of the thigh and the calf to the foot. 

Ti-.e disease we call sciatica (si at' ik a, ji.) 
or neuralgia of the hip and thigh, is not 
dangerou.s. but it may lie veiw p.amful, and 
often cripples those it aficcts for a consider- 
able time. TIie.Mini.strv of Health cstim.iies 
that two hundred .and 'fifty thousand .weeks 
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of work are lost each year by workers who are 
affected sciatically (si at' ik al li, adv.). 

F. sciatique, from L. sciaticus, corruption of 
Gr. iskhiadikos having pains in the loins, from 
iskhion thigh-socket. 

science (si'ens), n. Exactor systematized 
knowledge ; any branch of such knowledge, 
regarded as a separate object of study ; the 
skill or expertness due to knowledge of 
natural laws and principles ; skill due to 
special training. (F. science, savoir.) 



»■ , 


Scicntiit.— Charles Rolsert Darwin (1809-82), ihe 
famous British scientist. 

We may say that science is distinguished 
from art in that science teaches us to know 
and art to do. A principle of science therefore 
becomes a rule of art. Science is divided into 
many branches. Mental science («.) has to 
do with the working of the mind under 
various conditions. 'Moral science («.) con- 
cerns itself with the origin and nature of 
conception of right and wrong, and their 
effect on human behaviour. Natural science 
(n.) or physical science (n.) is knowledge of 
the physical world and of the nature and 
forces of living tissue and matter. 

When we speak of pure science we mean 
knowledge of natural laws, apart from their 
use for practical purposes. Mathematics is a 
pure science ; when put to commercial, 
astronomical, or other practical uses it 
becomes an applied science. At one time 
political economy was called the dismal 
science («.), in derision b}' those who, like 
Carlyle, detested the principles of its 
founders. Boxing is spoken of colloquially 
as the noble science in allusion to the skill 
and training needed by a boxer. 

Lawyers say a mistake or crime is com- 
mitted scienter (si en' ter, adv.), if it is com- 
mitted purposely or deliberately. Scientific 
(si in tif' ik, adj.) means relating to science, 
engaged in science, or done in accordance with 
the principles of science. A good batsman 
in cricket may be said to make scientific use 


of his bat, since he knows just where to place 
the ball in the field. Sciential (si en'shal, 
adj.) is a rarely used word, meaning much 
the same as scientific. 

A bridge is constructed scientifically (si 
6n tif' .ik al li, adv,), that is, it is planned 
according to scientific principles. 

A person devoted to scientific study, or 
one learned in science is a scientist (si' en 
tist, n.). The attitude and mode of thought 
of a scientist may be called scientism (si' 
en tizm, «.). 

F., from L. setenlia knowledge, from snens 
(acc. -ent-em), pres. p. of scire to know. 

scilicet (si' li set), .adv. Namely, to wit. 
(F. d savoir, c’esl-d-dire.) 

In 1928 was celebrated the tercentenary 
of the birth of the author of " The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” scilicet John Bunyan, who was 
born near Bedford in 162S. 

Contracted from L. scire licet = you may 
know. 

Scilla (sil' a), n. A large genus of bulbous 
plants containing the squills. (F. scille.) 

These plants, which belong to the lily 
family, put forth their flowers of purple, rose, 
and blue in the early spring, Scillitin (sil', 
i tin, n.) is the valuable medicinal principle 
of the bulb of Urginea Scilla, commonly called 
syrup of squills. 

■ See squill. 

scimitar (sim' i tar), n. An oriental 
sword \vith a curved blade, having the cutting 
edge on the convex side. (F. cimeterre.) 

Ital. scimitarra, probably from Pers. 
shimshlr, shamshir,. literally, lion’s 
claw, from sham nail, sher lion. 

Cp. I-ate Gr. sampsera barbarian 
sword. 

scincoid (sing' koid, adj.). 

Belonging to,, or resembling the 
Scincoidea or skink-lizards. n. A 
skink-like lizard. Another form 
is scincoidian (sing koid' i an). 

(F. des scincide’s ; scincidi.) 

The scincoid lizards have long 
bodies with smooth scales and 
very short limbs. They live in 
dry, stony places in most parts of 
the world, though they are absent 
from the Polar regions and 
northern Europe. 

L. scincus, Gr. sUingkos a kind 01 
lizard, and E. -aid = Gr, -cidis like, 
from eidos form, shape. See skink. 

scintilla (sin til' a), «. A sp.ark ; figura- 
tively, an atom. (F. dlinccllc, iota.) 

When we arc almost but not quite con- 
vinced of the truth of an argument, we may 
be said to have a scintilla of doubt. In a 
figurative sense, a speech or conversation 
may be said to scintillate (sin' ti lat, u.r.) 
with wit. 

In the literal sense, the stars scintillate, or 
twinkle, on a clear fro.sty night, when they 
appear specially scintillant (sin' til ant, adj.), 
or twinkling, ’fhe state of twinkling, called 
scintillation (sin ti la' shun, >:.) is due to 
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disturbances in the earth’s . atmospliere, 
wliicli cause both apparent movements of a 
star and the breaking up of its rays into their 
different colours. The amount of scintillation 
i.s measured by an instrument called a 
scintillometer {sin ti lorn' e ter, n.), which 
the astronomer Jlontigny invented in 1864. 

L. from santillurc to sparkle, akin to Gr 
ipitilhtr spark. Syn. : Flash, gleam, particle, 
speck. 

sciography (si og' ra A). This is an old 
form of skiagraphy. Sec skiagraphy. 

sciolist (si' 6 list), n. One who has a 
smattering of knowledge, usually on many 
subjects. (F. dcim-savan!.) 

We may say that a sciolist is a Jnck-of-all- 
tradcs and master of none. Sciolism (si' 6 
lizin, j:.) is supcrAcial knowledge, which often 
makes a sciolistic (si 6 lis' tik, adj.) person 
think him.self very well informed. 

From L.L. eciolus sniattercr. from scttis 
knowing, from scire to know. Syn. ; D.abblcr, 
dilettante. Ant. ; Savant, scholar. 

sciolto (shoF to), adj. In music, free ; 
according to taste ; distinct. 

fn violiii'playing, this musical term means 
that each note is to be played witli a wltole 
Ikiw, a fu"(i sciolta is a free fugue — one that 
does not follow the rules closely. Scioltamente 
(shol ta men' tu. adv.) is an instruction to play 
freely, with the notes distinct and detached. 

Ital. == loose, p.p, of scioghere to let loose, 
untie, from L, ex- out, solvere' to loosen, undo. 

sciomancy (si' 6 man si), ti. Divination 
by communication with the shades of the 
dead. (F. sciamaucie.) 

The ^^■itch of En-dor practised sciomancy 
for King Saul, when she called up the spirit of 
Samuel to tell him wluat he should do in his 
war again.st the Philistines (f Samuel, xxviii). 
The sciomantic (si 6 man' tik, adj.) utterance 
w:vs to the effect that Saul and all lus sons 
would l)e killed. 

From Gr. shia shadow, tr.av.leia divination, 
scion (>i' 6n), «. \ shoot of a plant cut 
for graftin.g ; a de.srendant ; a young 
mcniij'.'r of a noble family. (F. rcio;;.) 

Tto^e trees are grtiftctl with scions from 
other rose trees to improve their colour and 
IK-rfiime. The present king of Sjiain. .Mfonso 
XI 11 . is a .‘-cion of the houses of Uourbon 
and Uiip-ilnirg. 

M.F. f:rn. sioini. O.F. ctnt:, perhaps from 
O.F'. stcr to cut, akin to L. see'ire to cut ; but 
cp. M.H.G. Al./r, A.-S. ct;!i seed, germ, shoot. 
G. i.ritr.. 

BCioptic (si op' tik.) adj. Relating to the 
c.amera ob-cum. Another form is scioptric 
(si op' trik). adj. (F. iiV chtvv.htc obscure.) 

\ t doptic image is one c.a.st on a screen in 
a d.rrkened room. The art of doing this is 
c.tl'.ei leioptics (si op' tiks. i:.f.'.). 'rtie old- 
f.isiiicii'.v! magic-l.tntem lit with an oil lamp 
w.as known as a sciopticon (si op' ti kon, r:.). 
Or, iH-Iuagiue to sight, 

i-r- Opt:-:. 

ncire facias (sP ri f,i' si .'is). A judicial 
writ ti 1 cnfv-rce or annul a grant or judgment. 


The cliief use of this old process now is to 
enforce the appearance of corporations in 
suits arising out of non-payment of revenue, 
and to enforce judgments against individual 
shareholders of companies regulated by the 
Companies Clauses .Act of i8.}5. 

L. = make (him) to know. 

scirrlius (sir' us ; skir' lis), n. A hard 
tumour, especially one of a malignant kind. 
(F. sgitirrhe.) 

A scirrhus may form as the result of a 
blow causing damage to body cells. In its early 
stages a scirrhoid (sir' oid ; skir' oid, adj.) 
or schirrouE (sir' us ; skir' us, adj.) grovTh 
maj' be painless, but visible swelling is always 
a marked feature of scirrhosity (si ros' i ti ; 
ski ros' i ti, ji.). 

Modern L. scirrhus, Gr. shlros, from shfros 
hard- < 

scissel (sis' el), n. The waste part of 
metal plates out of which disks have been 
punched for making coins and small articles ; 
metal clippings. (F. rogiiures dc mciaux.) 

F. cisaiHe the clipping of coin, from cisaillcr 
to pare, clip; cp. ctsailles shears, ctseau chisel. 
See chisel, scissors. 

scissUe (sis' il), adj. Capable of being 
cut or divided. (F. scissile, sc'cabic.) 

A substance like alum that splits readily 
into thin layers is scissile. Scission (sish' 
un, n.) is the act of cutting with a sharp 
instrument, or the cut or division so produced. 

L. sci'ssilis, ad), from scindere (p.p. sciss-i<s) 
to cut, divide. ~ 



scissors (siz' orz). u.pl. A cutting instru- 
ment with two blades crossing one another, 
held together bv a pivot and worked bv 
Icvcnigc. {F.ciseaii.r.) 

We usually speak of scissors as a pair of 
scissors (>!.). A dressmaker has to scissor 
(siz' or. t’.f.) her materials, that is, cut them 
v.-iih scis-sors. A barber .*;ci5sors in the sense 
of clip.^;, his cu.stomcr's hair, the act being 
scissoring (sir' or ing, ?;.). 

A printed work ot any kind is said to b‘e 
scissors and paste (u.) if it is not original, but 
m.adc up of matter collected from other 
Sources. 
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The scissor-beak {n.) or scissor-bill {n.) is 
an American bird related to the terns, or 
sea-swallows, and the scissor-bird (n.) or 
scissor-tail (n.) is a large American fly- 
catcher, with a long tail somewhat like the 
partly-opened blades of a pair of scissors. 

Some flesh-eating animals have teeth 
working together in pairs like scissors.' Such 
a tooth is a scissor-tooth («.). The blades of a 
pair of garden shears are arranged scissorwise 
(siz'or wiz, adv.), that is, like those of scissors. 

M.E. cisoures, O.F. cisatres, probably from 
L.L. cisontiiH a cutting implement, from L. 
cacdere to cut. The modem spelling is to be 
explained by a confusion with L. scissor cutter, 
tailor, from scindere to cut. 

sciurine (si' ur in, adj.). Belonging to 
the squirrel tribe ; like a squirrel, it. A 
squirrel ; an animal resembling a squirrel. 
(F. des scitirides ; iciireuil.) 

All the many kinds of true squirrels are 
called sciurines. A little animal, such as the 
chipmunk, suslik, gopher, and marmot, -whose 
structure resembles that of the true squirrels, 
might be said to be sciuroid (si ur' oid, adj.). 

See squirrel. 

sclaff (sklaf), v.t. To scrape (the ground) 
with a golf-club before hitting the ball ; 
to make ,{a stroke) in this w'ay. 

Sc., probably imitative. 

Sclav (slav ; slav). This is another 
spelling of Slav. See Slav. 

scler-. This is a prefix meaning hard or 
tOMh. Another form is sclero-. (F. scUr-.) 

'The sclera (skier' a, «.) or sclerotic (skier 
ot' ik, n.) is the membrane which clothes 
the eyeball. Sclerenchyma (skier eng' Id 
ma, 11 .) is the hard tissue in plants, such as 
the shells and coats of seeds. This tissue 
often contains a hard substance called 
sclerogen (skier' 6 jen, «.). A sclerodermite 
(skier 6 der' mit, n.) is one of the hard 
segments that make up the jointed bodies 
of crustaceans, such as lobsters and shrimps. 
Doctors speak of a condition in which the 
sldn hardens in patches as sclerodermatous 
(skier 6 der' mat us, adj.), or sclerodermic 
(skier 6 der' mik, adj.). 

In some animals certain tendons and liga- 
ments become quite hard and bony. This 
h.ardened tissue is called the scleroskeleton 
(sider 6 skel' 6 ton, «.), or said to be scleros- 
teous (skier os' te us, adj.). A grow-th that 
becomes hard or indurated is said bd’doctors 
to bo sclerous (skier' us, adj.). 

Combining form of Gr. shldros hard. 

scobs (skobz), ii. Sawdust ; shavings ; 
scrapings or filings of honi, metal, etc. ; dross. 
(F. sciitrc, copeaux, rdpitre, litmille, scorie.) 

L. scob{i)s powder, dust, from scahere to 
Ecrape. 

scofi (skof). It. A taunt ; a gibe ; an 
object of derision, v.i. To speak mockingly 
or derisively ; to mock. (F. brocard, 
vtoqiteric, plastron ; railler, se ntoqner.) 

In his •' Deserted Village,” Goldsmith says 
of the good old parson : — 

Trutli from his lips prevail’d with double sway 

And foots who came to scoff remained to pray 


Many pione.ers in the realm of science have 
been scoffed at by their contemporaries, who 
poured ridicule on the theories they pro- 
pounded. The scoffer (skof' dr, «.) is one who 
uses scoffs or taunts. Foolish or ignorant 
people sometimes speak scoffingly (skof' ing 
ii, adv.), or mockingly, of religious matters, 
or of other things that another venerates or 
holds sacred. 

Of Scand. origin. M.E. scoj, skoj, O. Norse 
skop.skaiip mocking cp. O.H.G. scop/qO. Frisian 
scitof ) (v.) cp. M. Dutch schoppen, schobben, to 
scon, Icel. shops to scoff, Dan. skitffe to deceive. 
Syn. : n. Derision, jeer, sneer, v. Gibe, jeer, 
mock. 



Scoff. — Cfiriit at the column, the mob tcoffint: Him. 
' From the pBintine by A. Gairatt. 


scold (skold), v.t. To chide sharply ; to 
rebuke ; to rate. v.i. To find fault ; to rail 
(at) noisily, it. A noisy, nagging woman. (F. 
grander ; indgerc.) 

A century or so ago a woman with a bad 
name as a scold or scolder (skold' dr, it.), who 
rvas prone to scold upon the least provocation, 
was sometimes punished by liarung an iron 
framework, named a scold’s bridle, fastened 
over her head. A gag which projected into 
the mouth prevented the scold from speaking. 

Scolding (skold' ing. adj.) rebukes ;irc 
sometimes well merited, and children who 
disobey orders must expect to receive a 
scolding (u.) or to be spoken to scoldingly 
(skold' ing li, adv.). 

M.E. seoldni from the n.,,w))ich juobnbly »- 
scald [i], O. Norse shnld poet, as the Icelandic 
poets were prone to lampooning. Dutch 
schelden, G. scheltcn may be unconnected. 
Sv.v. ; I’. Chide, rate, rail, rebuke, upbraid. 
AXT. ; V. Approve, praise. 

scollop (skol' op). This is another 
spelling of scallop. Sec sc.allop. 
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Scolopax. (skor 6 paks), it. A genus of 
birds rvbicb indudcs the woodcock {Scolopax 
rttsticula). 

T-. scolopax, CT.sliolopax a snipe, a woodcock, 

Scolopendra (skol 6 pen' dra), »i. 
genus of myriapods including the large 
centipedes, mostly tropical. (F. scolopendre.) 

The giant centipede, Scolopcv.dra gigas, 
sometin\cs reaches a foot in length. Smaller 
species occur in Europe. 

b., from Gr. sholopoidra. 

Scolopendrium (skol 6 pen' dn iim), n. 
A genus of ferns including the hart’s- tongue. 
(F. scolopendre.) 

The hart'.s-tongue, Scolopendrium vulgare, 
i-S a common British species, found in moist 
situations, on banks, etc. The fronds arc 
bright green and undirdded, the margins 
sometimc.s being wavy. 

The liart's-tonguc fern is so called from its 
snppo.sed resemblance to the scolopendra. 

Scolytus (skol' i tus), ii. A genus of 
bark-boring iKctles. (F. scolyte.) 

These little insects, the different genera of 
which comprise the family Scolytidac. live 
under the bark of trees. Eggs are laid in the 
burrow.s and the young tvhen hatched form 
other burrow.s branching out from the main 
one, thus producing a characteristic marking 
in the wood. There arc about ftftcen hundred 
species, each kind of tree seeming to be 
frcfjucntcd by a particular .species. Scolylus 
uhui is a typical species found in Europe. 

In .such a scolytoid (skol' i toid, adj.) beetle, 
or scolytid (skol' i tid, n.), the prothorax has 
a saw-like c<lge with which the insect bores 
its way through the wood. 

From Gr. skolypletn to dock, clip, 

scomber (skom' l>er), u. .\ genus of 
fishes which includes the mackerel. S. scomber, 
pi. scombri (.skom' bri). (F. scombre.) 

A scombrid (skom' 
brid. n.) is a fish be- 
longing to the family 
which incliKles the 
genus Scomber, and 
may lx- called also a 
scombroid (skom' 
broid, adi.) fish. 

1... from Gr. sl.omhtos 
mackfrd. 

scon (skun). Thi.s 
is another spoiling of 
wone. Sec scone. 

sconce (skons).n. 

A l.intem ; a candlo- 
hoWer fixwl or hung to a wall ; the socket 
of a camlle.stick ; a shelter ; a small fort ; 
the head ; a fmc inflicted on an under- 
graduate bv his fcllow.s : a pitxc of ice 
-wp.rr.itenl from a floe. v.t. To fine. (F. 
c tn.l'l.tlrc, l-. biche, rctnp.rr!, iPl', cah-eche ; 
ffe.'c.f.' ; m.rtlt: a I’amer.dc.) 

iconce is a w.all bracfxt to hold one or 
marr c.md'.es ; often they were made of 
v.K'iight iri'n. copjxr. or hr.iss. Mare ornate 
-vor.ce*: were ir.,iih,- of silver, a.nd might Iwve 



Sconce. — A double tconee 
or candle bolder. 


a mirror or reflector behind. The tube in a 
candlestick is called its sconce. Colloquially, 
a person's head is sometimes called his 
sconce. 


O.F. esconsc, L.L. sconsa (= absconsa) dark 
lantern, from absconstis, p.p. of abscondcrc to 
hide away. For the sense of small fort cp. 
Dutch schans, G. schanze, originally = bundle of 
sticks, fascine, perhaps a different word. The 
origin of the meaning ■' fine ” is doubtful. 

scone (skon ; skon). n. A flat, circular 
cake of wheat or barley-flour, baked on a 
griddle. Another spelling is scon (skon). (F. 
brioche.) 

.\ scone before baking is usually marked 
with cross-wise indentations, which cause it 
to break up easily 
into triangular 
pieces. The shape 
and nature of a scone 
vary in different 
districts. 

Sc. from Dutch 
schoonbrot (no longer 
in use) fmc bread, 

M. Low C. schonbrot. 



Scoop. — A ausar acoop 
uted by in'oeera. 


scoop (skoop), w. A shovel-like implement 
with a short handle ; a long-handled 
ladle ; a gouge-like implement ; a dredger 
bucket ; a coal-scuttle ; the act of taking 
up with a scoop ; the .amount thus taken 
up at one time ; a motion of or as of scooping. 
v.t. To lift or pick up with a scoop ; to hollow 
out ; to gouge. (F. pelte, grande cuiller, 
godet, seat! d charbon, evidement; reaper , 
evidcr, gouger.) 

Men who unload coal, grain, or potatoes 
use a shovel with tumed-up sides — called a 
scoop — with which they can easily scoop up 
the material. When planting out flowers we 
scoop out or remove the earth with a trowel 
or with our hand, shaping the latter like a 
scoop. 

grocer uses a scoop for handling hi.s 
sugar, rice, oatmeal, and other things. 
Boys sometimes scoop the pulp from a large 
turnip, and. after scooping out holes to 
represent eyes and mouth, place a lighted 
candle in the cavity, thus making a grotesque- 
looking " head." 

Fishermen use a river scoop-net (n.) to 
sweep the bed of a river. IS'ater i.s sometimes 
raised bv a scoop-wheel («.). having huckefis 
attacheci.to its periphon,'. The buckets dip 
into water at the lowest point of a revolution, 
and empty themselves into a trough at the 
highest point. A scooper (skoop'er, ii.) is one 
wlio scoojw, or a tool, such as a gouge, u.sed 
for hollowing. 

M.K. scope (O.F. escope), M. Dutch schvpe 
vt-sscl for b-iiling water (cp, G, schopfeu to draw 
water), confused with M, Dulcli schoppe (Dutch 
schop, G.schiippc) shovel. 

scooter (skoot' fir), n. A two-whceled 
glider for one foot, projjellcd by thrusting 
the other foot against the ground ; in 
an ice-l>o,at furnished with steel runners. 
(F. scatiriettc, bateau-lraineatc.) 
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The child’s scooter consists of a small 
platform of wood or metal, with a \Yheer 
front and back, the foremost wheel beirig 
steered by a handle. In the usual type the 
rider rests one foot on the platform and pushes 
against the ground with the other ; another 
type has a single ratchet pedal and a free- 
wheel, like a small bicycle. 

The motor scooter resembles a low-built 
motor bicycle, the rider standing on the 
platform, or sitting on a saddle attached 
either to this or another part of the machine. 

From slang E. scoot to 
gush, slide, dart away, of 
Scand. origin and akin to 
shoot ; cp. Swed. shjuta to 
push, thrust, shoot. 

scopa (sko' pa), n. A 
brush-like tuft of stiff hairs 
found in insects, especially 
on the legs of some bees a 
pollen - brush, pi. scopae 
(sko' pe). 

The scopa on the bee’s 
leg is used by the insect as 
a receptacle for pollen. 

K small tuft on the tarsi 
of some spiders has been 
called a scopula (skop' u 
la, n.), and such organs 
may be described as scopu- 
lats (skop' u lat, adj.). 

The scopula is used in 
making the spider’s u’eb. 

L. scSpac (pi.) a broom, 
brush. 

scope (skop), n. Outlook ; range of action 
or observation ; e.xtent ; reach ; sphere ; 
opportunity. (F. portie, essot, espacc, sphere, 
occasion.) 

All matters of public interest fall within the 
scope of a newspaper. The scope of a scientific 
journal is less wide, and only those special 
subjects with which it directly concerns 
itself are dealt with. 

The scope of an anchor cable is the length 
of it between the ship and the anchor. An 
occupation is scopeless (skop' les, adj.) if it 
gives no scope for one’s abilities. 

Ital. scopo, Gr. shopos shooting mark, looker ; 
akin to Gr. sUopcin, skeplcslhai to look, L. spcccre. 
SvN. : Extent, opportunity, range, sphere. 

scopelid (skop’ k lid), n. A bony fish 
belonging to the family Scopelidae. 

The Scopelidae are mostly small fishes 
which live in the open ocean at great depths, 
sometimes thousands of fathoms belorv the 
surface. A typical scopeloid (skop' e loid, «.), 
as this kind of fish is also called, is Scopelus 
ciigraiilis, also named the phosphorescent 
sardine. The scopeloid (adj.) fishes have 
elaborate phosphorescent organs arran.ged 
in various manners, as spots along the side or 
:ls Hpeciali 2 ed gland-like structures near head 
or tail. 

From iModcm L. scopelus. Gr. shopelos. sup- 
posed name of a fish. E. suffix -irf, denoting 
member of a family. 


SGORDATO 


.scops (skops), n. A genus of owls with 
ear-tufts. (F. scops, petit due.) 

These are small owls, one of which, the 
scops-owl («.) — Scops gihu — is sometimes seen 
in England. It is greyish in colour, barred 
and spotted with brown. The tufts of 
feathers by which these owls are dis- 
tinguished project up from the head above the 
ears. Owls with similar tufts are referred to as 
scops-eared (adj.). 

Gr. shops the small horned owl. 

. scopula -(skop' u la). For this word and 
scopulate see under scopa, 
scorbutic (skdrbu' tik), 
adj. Relating to or resem- 
bling scurvy ; affected 
with scurvjc n. A person 
affected with scurvy. (F. 
scorbuligue.) 

Owing to lack of fresh 
food sailors on long voyages 
were liable to scorbutic 
attacks, and ships’ com- 
panies were sometimes 
greatly depleted by tlie 
ravages of this unpleasant 
disease. 

With the compulsory use 
of lime-juice in the mer- 
cantile marine the number 
of those suffering scorbuti- 
cally (skor bu' tik al li, 
adv.) was veiy greatly 
reduced. See scurvy. 

From F. scorhut, probably 
derived from an earlier form 
of Dutch schcurbmh (scurvy) meaning belly 
tcarer : cp. G. scharhoch. 

scorcb (skorch), v.t. To burn the outside 
of slightly : to singe ; to parch ; to dry up 
the surface of by or as by heat ; to cause pain 
in or affect harmfully by beat. v.i. To be- 
come parched, singed, or dried by or as by 
heat. 71. A bum or mark made by scorching. 
(F. roitssir, griller, dcssccher ; bruturc.) 

An overheated flat-iron is apt to scorch 
clothes, leaving an ugly brorvn scorch, which 
the scorcher (skorch' Cr, 77.) will regard with 
dismay. Toast scorches if held too long before 
the fire. A fire is said to be scorching (skorch' 
ing, adj.) when it appears to burn the 
skin. The heat of the sun sometimes dric-S 
and withers vegetation scorchingly (skorch' 
ing li. adv.). or in a scorching manner. 

61. E. scorchen, shorchen fo scorch, .shrivel : 
cp. 6I.E. scorklin to scorch, scorcitcn to be 
scorched, O. Norse shorpua to he slid veiled. 
Syn. : V. P,T.rch. shrivel, singe. 

scordato (skor da' to), adj. Out of tunc ; 
falsely timed. (F. faux, mat accord^.) 

Stringed musical instruments are some- 
times tuned in an unu.sual way, known as 
scordatura (.skor da toor' a, n.), in order to 
simplify the playing of difficult p.assages. In 
Saint-SaGns's " Danse .Macabre" one of the 
violins of the orchcstr.o has its IZ .string 
lowered to E flat. 

Ital. short for discodoto. See discord. 



Scooter. — Children ready and eager to 
rtart in a race on rcooters. 
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score (skor), n. A notch or mark used to 
liccp count ; an account or reckoning ; 
sometliing recorded against a person ; a 
grudge : the points made by a side, player, 
tir competitor in certain games, or the record 
of this ; a line, groove, or furrow ; a part 
grooved or hollowed out in a block or dead-eye 
to retreivc a strap or shroud ; a copy of a 
musical work showing the parts for all the 
instruments ; twenty, or a group of twenty ; 
reason, ground or motive; (pi.) great num- 
bers. !i.f. To maric with notches, scratches, 
lines, etc. ; to furrow ; to gash ; to mark 
(lint's) ; to make (a point, etc.) ; to mark 
(out) with lines ; to mark (up) in a record ; 
to enter in a score ; to arrange (music) in a 
score ; to arrange (music) for an instrument 
or an orchc.stra. v.i. To keep a score ; to 
make points, or win an advantage. (F. 
cntaillc, coinplc, grief, nnmhrc dc points, lignc, 
h.'ilcifrc, pnrlitton, vingtaine, motif, qitan- 
hte : cntaillcr, labourer, bafafrer, gagner, 
ilhtrqnsr, porter en coinptc, orchestrer.) 

The earliest method 
*ol keeping account of 
debts was to cut 
notches or make 
scores in a strip of 
wood called a tally. 

A debt thus came to 
1 k} known as a score. 

•At a tavern a cus- 
tomer’s drinks were 
scored up on a board 
or slate one by one, and 
scorcrl through with 
a line or score when 
he paid for them 
eventually. 

To pay one's score 
is to Settle an account; 
to pay of! old scores 
!ne.an,s* to pay a person out for some injury 
inflicted by him in the p:ist. .-Xn applicant 
for employment may be rejected on the 
.score of age. or of unsuitability. 

. .A rjvhck-witied speaker is sonretimes able 
by a stiKirt reply to score off, that i.s. get the 
l»elter of. an interru)itcr or <iuestioner. 
S'jinetitnc.s, however, by asking an awkward 
question the heckler is able to score. 

1 he rtins which a cricketer makes or scores 
•‘te entered in .a score-book (ii.) by the scorer 
i'-kur' <r. ii.l, who thus keeps the score or 
r’vu.ul of prints. Whist players u:,c a score- 
card ();.) on which to record therr games, 
.vnvone '.vli,.' scores may Ire c.allcd a scorer, 
and scoring fskCr'mg. n.) is the act of mailing 
a or of n-ciwdim; points scoreil. 

Hogv .and cattle are wcighirii by the score 
of prutuls. I'.ggs, pl.mis, etc., arc -scld by the 
‘'■ere. 1 he weigiit or tally may tw twenty — 
the us'.inl me.itimg of .a scored — or tlv 
m.iy b 
tur.v ■ 

t ii!iir;> nt scsir 

1 e turned av.wv bt. 


them. One who produces a play or concert 
which thus draws crowded audiences may be 
said to score a success. 

A musical score shows in full or in a re- 
duced form the component parts of the 
composition, including all or the chief 
instniments for which it is scored or arranged. 
A song, etc., when orchestrated, is said to be 
scored for an orchestra. Formerly, a line was 
drawn through all the stav'cs of a musical 
score. 

Of Scand. origin. Late A.-S. scorn, O. Norse 
skor notch, twent3', from root of shear. Syn,: v. 
Charge, gain, orchestrate, record, n. Account, 
mark, notch, record. 

scoria (skor' i al, n. The cinder-like 
Java or fragments thrown out from a volcano ; 
the dross from a smelting furnace pi. 
scoriae (skor' i 0). (F, scorics.) 

This word is often used in the plural 
scoriae, when applied to the volcanic 
cinders. Scoria is also an irregular sponge- 
like scoriaceous (skor • 






t a' slifis, odj.) crust, 
found on the surface 
of lava streams, and 
called pumice. 

A s s a y e r s scorify 
(skor' i fi. v.t.) ores 
containing gold and . 
silver to find how.much 
of these metals they 






Score. - 


A coalkccpcr maUing an aoiuccetilul cUort 
to preveat the «corme of a toa^ 


score 

b.- twtnty-or.e jxjuuds wciglit. a;; some- 
with p;;p or nxeii. At .a jKipukir enter- 
or iiumbrrs of jx'oplc, may 
;;'.u,‘-e tl'.vre is no rixmi for 
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named a scorifier 
(skor' i if er, «.), along 
with lead and borax. 
The precious metal 
combines with the 
lead, from which it is aftenvards separated 
bj' another jiroccss. 

-A scoriform (skOr' i form, adj.) substance 
is one like scoria in nature or appearance. 
L .tronrGr.s/ioria dross, refuse. trom sfcvrdung. 
scoring (skor' ing). The act of making 
or recording a score. Sec under score. 

scorn (skdni). Contempt ; disdain ; 
derision ; an object of great contempt, 
v.t. To hold in contempt ; to t’e.?pi.se; to 
regartl a.s unworthy ; to abstain from or 
refuse to do because unworthj-. (F. mi'pris, 
d:\lat 7 i. opprobre : nu'priscr, dcdaigner, 
Tepiutsser aiec m'pris.) 

Job (.\'vi, go), in his distress, cried : 
" My friends scorn me . . ." The Psalmist 
sax's : •• Thou makewt ns a reproach to our 
neighbours, a scorn and a dtnsion to them 
that arc round about us ’’ (P.-ualm xliv, 13). 
Kight-mindcd peojile .scorn lying, dislionestj', 
and treacherv. and seoni to do anx-tliiiig 
which is me.m .and contemptible, although 
others less conscientious and honounihle may 
laugh to scom — th.at is, mock at .and deride — 
persons who trj* to liye reproacbless lives. 
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SCOT 


A scorner (skdrii'er, n.) is one who scorns, 
or shows contempt. A scornful (skorn' ful, 
adj.) look is one of disdain. To treat a person 
scornfully (skorn' fill li, n.) is to treat him 
with scorn, or with scomfulness (skdm' ful 
nes, 11.), the quality of being scornful or 
contemptuous, 

M.E. sc(h)arn scorn, O.F. escarn, escharn, of 
Teut. origin ; cp. O.H.G. skem mockery, skernon 
to mock, whence O.F. esc(fi)anin to laugh at. 
Perhaps confused with O.F. escorner to deprive 
of horns, later to humiliate, from L. ex- out, off, 
cornu horn. Syn. ; n. Contempt, contumely, 
derision, disdain, v. Deride, despise. Ant. ; n. 
Admiration, honour, v. Admire, esteem, honour. 

scorodite (skor' 6 dit), «. In mineralogy, 
a native vitreous arsenate of iron. (F. 
scorodite.) 

Scorodite, which is found in Cornwall, and 
in France, Germany, and Brazil, is green, 
black, blue, red, or brown in colour, and has 
a glossy lustre. 

Gr. skorodon garlic, so called from its smell 
when under the blow-pipe, with E. suffix -He 
indicating a mineral compound. 

Scorpaena (skor pe' na), n. A genus ol 
flesh-eating fishes belonging to the family 
Scorpaenidae. (F. scorpene.) 

The Scorpaenidae ai'e a group of chiefly 
tropical fishes with large heads and mouths, 
armed with sharp spines. These last some- 
times contain poison ducts, and can inflict 
very painful wounds. Hence the name of the 
genus, which means sea-scorpion. 

The Scorpaena has a peculiar bony process 
near the eye, and other bones of the’head are 
also developed to form a kind of protective 
armour. Some species have curious append- 
ages which look something like the fronds of 
seaweed, and appear to serve partly to hide 
them and partly to attract their prey. 

L., from Gr. shorpaina a spiny fish. 

scorper (skorp' er). This is another 
form of scauper. See scauper. 

Scorpio (skor' pi 6), u. A zodiacal 
constellation ; the eighth sign of the zodiac, 
represented as a scorpion. (F. Scorpion.) 

The sun enters Scorpio about October 23rd, 
The flower arrangement of myosotis is 
said to be a scorpioid (skor' pi oid, «,), 
because the flowers are curled up in a 
scorpioid (adj.) fashion, which suggests in 
shape a scorpion’s tail. The inflorescence 
uncurls as the flowers develop. 

h. = scorpion. 

scorpion (skor' pi on), it. An arachnid 
animal found in warm countries, having 



Scorpion. '~-Tbe •corpion bat ciehl lest and clawt 
like those of a lobitcr. 


lobster-like claws and a jointed flexible 
abdomen ending in a sting. (F. scorpion.) 

Scorpions belong to the class Arachnida, 
which includes also the mites and spiders. 
They have eight legs, two claws or pincers, and 
a long jointed tail, at the tip of which is a 
formidable sting. The head and thorax arc 
united, as in spiders, to form the body or 
cephalo-thorax. Some species attain a 
length of eight to ten inches, but one to three 
inches is more usual. The scorpion feeds 
upon insects and spiders, sucking their blood. 



Scorpjon*ny . — The scorpion^dy ha« a forceps-like 
organ at the end of iti body* 


Some animals and plants like a scorpion 
in shape or in the possession of a stinging 
organ, are named after it : examples are the 
scorpion-fish (n.) — see Scorpaena — and tlie 
scorpion-fly (n.) — Panorpa — which has at 
the end of its body a forceps-like organ 
bent forward as in the scorpion. 

The forget-me-not is sometimes called 
scorpion-grass (n.) or scorpion-wort (w-). 
because the tip of the inflorescence curls 
round somewhat like a scorpion’s tail. The 
scorpion-plant («,) is an orchid found in 
Java, with large creamy flowers. A yellow- 
flowered species of broom (Gein’sln scorpUts), 
native of south Europe, is known as scorpion- 
broom («.), or scorpion-thorn (n.). 

The name scorpion was once applied tp a 
scourge of metal-tipped cords, and to a kind 
of catapult used for hurling stones at a 
besieged fortress. 

F,,lron\ D. scorpiC (acc, -fin-em), Gr. shorpios, 
perhaps alcin to E. sharp. 

Scorzonera (skor z6 ner' a), 11. A genus 
of herbs, some species of which are used as 
a vegetable ; any plant of thB genus, 
especially the salsiB’, valued for its edible 
root. (F. scorsonire.) 

Itah. probably from scarzone a venomous 
adder; cp. Span, wcorroii a bull-frog, supposed 
to be poisonous. 

scot [i] (skot), n. A payment; a tax. 
(F. icot, quote-part, contribution.) 

This is an old word, used generally of any 
tax or payment. Scot and lot w.os the narisli 
rate or tax, to iirovidc for local expenditure. 
Up to the vear 1832, when the Reform Act 
was passed,' those n ho p.iid scot and lot in a 
‘ borough ■were tberebj- entitled to vote in 
elections for Members of Parliament. 
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To pay Scot and lot means, figuratively, 
to settle up all bills and accounts. Scot-free 
{adj.) really means free from payment, or 
tax. though We now use the expression to 
mean unpunished, safe, or unhurt, as when 
we say that a man who committed a crime 
got olf scot-free. 

O.F. escot payment, money paid into a com- 
mon fund, from' O. Xorse shot shooting, anything 
shot, akin to Dutch scliol, G. schoss, U. shot. 

Scot [e] (shot), 11. A native of Scotland ; 
[pi.) the Gaelic tribe which 
migrated into Scotland from 
Ireland in the fifth century. 

(F. llcossais.) 

Late in the fifth century 
a band of Scots from Dalriada 
in the north-east of Ii eland 
crossed the sea and landed 
in what is now Argyllshire. 

Here they established them- 
selves after much warfare 
with their Pictish neighbours. 

In the middle of the ninth 
century Piets and Scots 
were united in a single 
kingdom. 

Scotch (i J (skocfi), ad). Oi 
or relating to the country, 
jK'onle. or language of Scot- 
land. «. The people of 
Scotland : the Scottish dia- 
lect. Other forms arc Scottish 
(shot' ish) and Scots (shots). 

(F. llcossais; Iscossats laugiie 
dialeclc e'cossats.) 

The Scotc them.scKes use the lorm 
'■ Scottish '' in preference to " Scotch." and 
the adjective " Scots ” is customary in 
referring to many institutions or customs 
coimcctcil with Scotland, Thus Scots law 
(i:.) is the law as it prevails in Scotland. Tn 
iiuany details it dilfers from English law. 
lieing founded largelv on Homan law, 
whereas EnglLsh laws .are to a great extent 
Ixascd on custom. 

In the days of Bruce the old com named 
Scots pound (i!.) was of the same value as the 
English pound, hut it declined in value when 
the coinage was debased, and at the time 
of the Lnioii with England in 1707. it was 
worth only one shilling and eightpencc. 
The distinction lietween the two coins dis- 
•|Kare<I .at the Union. 

Kegiuients of th.c British army ongmally 
rai.--cd in Scotland, hence iiameci after that 
country, are the Scots Fusiliers (n.l. Scots 
Greys (c.i. and Scots Guards (u.). 

'I lie ganu- of prisouerS-ba'^e is also called 
Scotch and English (u ), and chevy. Scotch- 
barley (1;.) is iMrley deprived of its husk, as 
ii'c-l in making broth. One kind of Scotch 
cap In.) is th-r glengarry, a ch>>’. fitting cloth 
c.ep with nbl-ins luinging iK'lnn i ; another 
!'• the lam-o'.:.!),i:!ter, a lound, «ooI!en 
c.ip v.sth .a hv.j.,. overh.ingin'.: crowai. In 
mi:-;.;, .< Scotch catch or Scotcii s.aap (»:.) 
Is ;i note h-oowesi bv a long one 



Scotch pine. — The Scotch pjne, 
A hArdy tree which beauttfie* 
mnny tandscApet. 


ecossatse. 
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played to the same beat. This is a feature 
of many Scotch tunes, for example, oi 
strathspeys. 

The Scotch pine (n.) is a handsome tree 
with a large spreading top, capable of grow- 
ing in very' e.xposed position.^. Its botanical 
name is Pimts sylvestris. 

A Scotch mist (11.) is a fine drizzle. The 
Scotch thistle (>;.) is the national emblem of 
Scotland ; the name is given to various 
species. Scotch v/hisky (ii.) has its own 
characteristic flavour, dis- 
tinguishing it from spirit 
prepared in Ireland, and is 
distilled in a different 
manner, 

A man who is a native of 
Scotland, or of Scotch 
descent, is called a Scotchman 
(skoch' man, u.), or Scotsman 
(skots' man, n.), and a 
woman is described as a 
Scotchwoman (skoch' wum 
an. It.), or Scotswoman (shots' 
w-um an, ti.). One of the 
northern express trains is 
called the " Flying Scots- 
man." The “ Scotsman ” is 
an old-established daily 
newspaper published in 
Edinburgh. A Scotchman 
is also a wooden batten or 
a piece of bamboo fastened 
to a rope on a ship to pre- 
vent chafing when another rope crosses it. 

Until i8go a building in Whitehall, named 
Scotland Yard (11.), was the headquarters of 
the London Metropolitan Police. In that 
year the headquarters were removed to 
New Scotland Yard (n.), on the Victoria 
Embankment. 

The quality of being Scotch is Scotchness 
(skoch' lies. ii.l. A word is pronounced or 
used Scotice (skot' i 
si.adi’.) if pronounced 
or used in Scottish 
fa.shion. 'Fhe prefix 
Scoto-, signifies 
Scottish. 7 'hus such 
a word as Scoto-Irish 
(skO' to ir' ish. adj.) 
means partly Scotch 
and partly Irish. 

.•\ Scotticism (skot' 
i sizm, 1!.) is a Scot- 
tish word or phrase. 

To Scotticize (skot' i 
sir., v.t.) or Scottify 
tskot'i fi, v.t.) phrteves 
is to make them 
Scottish : to Scotticize (I’.i.) is to become 
Scotii.sh, or to use Scottish idioms. 

scotcli [2] (skoch), I'.t. To make in- 
cisiijiis in ; to distible ; to wound without 
kiliin:; ; to slash, n. A cut; a mark on the 
ground in hop-scotch. (F. taillader, balafrei, 
dechinucter, esitopirr, llcsscr sans lucr ; 
rnCailk, (.f.Uade, cstafiladis. inan'IIe.) 



bcctchmkn. — A Scotch- 
man it a piece of wood 
fattened to a tope 

to prevent chafint. 
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Macbeth, in Shakespeare’s play bearing 
his name, says (iii, 2) to his wife : " We have 
scotched the snake, not killed it.” 

The dish called scotched - collops (skocht 
koT ops, n.) is beef or veal, cut small or 
minced, and stewed with onions. 

Possibly for obsolete E. scorch to slash, from 
score to notch. Syn. : v. Disable, slash, wound, 
n. Cut, mark, slash. 

scotcli [3] (skoch), 11. A block. to prevent 
a wheel or other round object from rolling. 
v.t. To block or wedge ; to chock. (F. cale, 
arret : caler, arreter.) 

A barrel is prevented from rolling by the 
use of a scotch, or wedge-shaped block, 
placed against it. To rest his horse on a 
hill, a carter scotches, or chocks, the wheels 
with stones or brickbats. 

Perhaps from E. scote kind of drag ; cp. O.F. 
escot stump, Norw. skoia bar. Syn. ; v. Block, 
chock, wedge. 

scoter (skb' ter), n. A large sea duck of 
of the genus Oedemia. (F. macreitse.) 

There are several species 

of scoter, three of which visit 

Britain. They feed on shell- • 
fish and nest on small islands 
in the sea or in lakes. In 
the black scoter (Oedemia 
nigra) the plumage of the 
male is a glossy black, that 
of the female being dark 
brown in colour. This 
species is fairly common on 
the east coast of Britain. 

0, The velvet scoter and the 
surf scoter are rarer visitors 
to our shores. 

Perhaps from O. Norse sfiott 
shooter, from skjoia to shoot, 
from its rapid motion. 

Scotia (sko' ti a), n. A hollow moulding 
used in classical architecture, especially 
round the base of an Ionic column. (F. 
scolie, nacelle.) 

The scotia is a concave, groovelike 
moulding or channel, and casts a shadow, 
which makes, as it were, a dark belt on the 
surface in which it is cut. 

L., from Gr. skotia darkness. 

Scotism (sko' tizm), n. The teachings of 
the mediaeval schoolman John Dims Scotus. 
{F. Scolisme.) 

Duns Scotus, who died in 1309, was a 
Franciscan friar, the great opponent of St. 
Thomas Aejuinas, the learned Dominican. 
From his name he has been conjectured to 
have been of Irish or Scots origin, the term 
Scotia being then applied to cither country. 
A follower of the Scotist (sko' tist, adj.) philos- 
ophy was named a Scotist («.). Sec dunce. 

Scoto- (i). This is a prefix meaning 
Scottish. 6Vc n infer Scotch [i]. 

scoto- [2]. A prefix meaning darkness 
or dimness. 

A neivous trouble which causes dizzi- 
ne.ss and dimness of sight is named by doctors 
scotodinia (shot 6 din' i a, n.). 



Scoter. — The woler, a tea duck 
with sloity black clumase. It feedt 
on abcll-fish. 


With the aid of an instrument called the 
scotograph (skot' 6 graf, n.), which guides the 
hand over the surface rvritten on, blind 
people are enabled to -write. The derice is 
also used by persons who write in the 
dark. 

Combining form of Gr. skolos darkness. . 

Scots (skots). For this word, Scotsman, 
Scottish, etc., see wider Scotch [1]. 

scoundrel (skoun'drel), n. A villain ; one 
without scruples ; a rogue ; a rascal, adj. 
Base ; mean ; unprincipled. (F. gredin, 
seSUrat, coquin, fripon; miserable, sedUrat.) 

Charles Dickens has portrayed some 
typical scoundrels. Seth Pecksniff, in 
" Martin Chuzzlewit,” for e.xample, was one 
who hid the scoundrelly (skoun' drel li, adj.) 
nature of his character and conduct under a 
mask of benevolence and religion. The burglar. 
Bill Sikes, in “ Oliver Twist,” was a scoundrel 
of another kind. Scoundreldom (skoun' 
drel dom, n.) means scoundrels collectively. 

Like scoundrelism (skoun' 
drel izm, «.), it may also 
signify the practices of 
scoundrels, base and unprin- 
cipled conduct generally. 

E. dialect and Lowland Sc. 
scunner to loathe, behave as a 
coward: cp. A.-S. scunian to 
shun, be afraid. Others derive • 
from O.F. escondre to practise 
evasion, from L. ex- out, away, 
condcre to hide. Sv’N. : »i. 

Knave, rascal, rogue, villain.^ 
scour [1] (skour), v.l. To 
cleanse or brighten by 
friction ; to polish ; to dear 
out by flushing ; to remove by 
rubbing ; to purge, n. The 
clearing action of a sudden 
rush of water ; a substance used in cleansing 
or scouring ; diarrhoea among cattle. (F. 
ecurer, neltoyer, fourbir, laver a grande eau, 
purger.) 

A cook is a scourer (skour' cr, it.) or cleaner 
of her pots and pans, scouring them vvith 
sand or other gritty material, which is an 
effective scourer. \Vith emery cloth one can 
scour off rust from fenders, fire-irons, or such 
articles. A heav^ rainstorm .scours, or flushes, 
gutters, gullies, and drains. The scour of 
the tide or of a freshet scours out chtinncls 
in a river mouth, but the sand or^mud thus 
scoured away may be deposited in another 
part of the estuary by the current. 

O.F. cscurcr, from L.L. esciirare to sweep, 
clean, from L. ex- veiy, well, curare to look after ; 
cp. Dutch schuren, 'C. scheuern. SvN. : v. 
Brighten, cletm, polish, purge, remove. 

scour (2] (skour), v.i. To ningc ; to rove. 
v.l. To pa.ss quicklj' along, over or through, 
especially in .search.' (F. ernr, coiirir; 
parcourir, bailee.) 

Wlien a convict e,scapcs from pri.son police 
and warders scour the country for him, 
searching buildings, scouring through woods, 
and e.xamining closely all likely places of 
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conccalmunl. In old days warships were sent 
out to scour the seas for pirates. 

O.F. fstoiulw (Ital.scorwf), from L. cxcunere 
to run out, Syk. ; Range, rove, se.aioh. 

scourge (skerj), «. A whip with thongs, 
used for flogging ; a punishment ; one who 
or that which causes suffering, or seta’cs as 
an instrument of vengeance, v.t. To flog 
witli a whip or scourge ; to 
chastise ; to afflict ; to oppress. 

(F. Jotiel, cheUimeut, : foil- 
cUtr, chdtier, aJfUger, oppritner.) 

Tliecat-o'-nine-tails, with which 
brutal criminals are sometimcb 
whipped, is a form of scourge. 

War or jHistilence may be c:dled a 
scourge, and in olden times an 
outbreak of plague was regarded 
as a visitation or punishment sent 
by God as a scourge to punish 
eviJ-doers. 

Attila, the famous leader of the Huns 
in the fifth centurj’, was .styled by historians 
" the Scourge of G^." During the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries there arose bodies 
of fanatics called Flagellants, who paraded 
the towns, calling upon sinners to repent 
and to scourge themselves as a sign of 
penitence, each licing a scourger {skerj' er, 
u.) of himself. In public places the fanatics 
flogged themselves with knotted scourges, 
as an e.xample to the 
people. This ‘ 
is still occ;i 
will), espcc 

parts of southern Europe 
at the great fc.stivals. 



ScQurce. — An old «nver 
•course found in 
ComwalU 


A military scout, when out scouting, or 
on the scout, is in uniform, and if he falls 
into the enemy’s hands, is treated as an 
ordinary prisoner. A spy does his work in 
disguise” and is liable to he e.vecuted if caught 
in war-time. 

The type of aeroplane called a scout, or 
scout-aeroplane {«.). is a very fast, single- 
seater military machine, used for 
attacking all kinds of enemy 
aircraft. It is also called a 
fighter, a name that describes 
its purpose more accurately. 
The scout type of warship was a 
small vessel which was super- 
seded by the light cruiser. 

By scout law (u.) is meant 
the code of rules of conduct 
and discipline which boy scouts 
undertake to obsen’e. The officer 
directing a scout troop is called 
a scouter (skout' er, 71.), or scout-master 
(«.). The occupation or pastime of scouting 
(skout' ing, >!.) is designed to mould the 
character, and increase the usefulness as 
citizens of those who take part iu it. The 
training includes woodcraft, the study of 
nature, tracking, pioneering, signalling, first- 
aid, and canap-hfe. 

O.F. cscoule, from escouler, escoUer, to listen, 
from L. ausciillurc to listen attentively, from 
oils- root of auns car. See 
auscultation. 

S scout [2] (skout)', v.t. 
vl To reject with contempt; 
ridicule. (F. relute t, 
V - tounier ev ridxcule.) 

Qf suggestion 
may be scouted as 
ridiculous or unworthy of 
serious considcratio.i. 

Probably of Scaml. origin; 
cp. O, Norse skula taunt, 
'Ota to shoot. See shoot. 
K. : Float, reject, ridicule. 

. Ant.; Accept, welcome, 
scout [3] (skout), ?!. 
local name for the 
guillemot, pufhn, razor- 
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scowl (skoul), v.i. To frown in an ill- One cannot walk in a leisurely, dignified 
tempered way ; to look sullen, n. An angry fashion up a steep bank of shingle, but it is 

frown ; a sour or sullen look. (F. rechigner, possible to scramble up with the expenditure 

se renfrogner ; regard menaganl, air mal- of a little energy. When the long stream of 

veillant.) " motor-cars brings race-goers back from the 

An ill-tempered overseer may scowl down Derby, London children congregate every 

a subordinate, or overbear him with scowls. year along the route, and scramble for coins 

Heavy thunder-clouds may be said to hang thrown onto the road by the motorists, who 

scov/iingly (skoul' ing li, adv.), that is, as if enjoy watching the eager scramble that 

they were scowling, over a landscape. follows. At holiday times, there is often a 

Of Scand. origin ; cp. Dan. sktile to cast down great scramble for trains. In an e.xtended 

the eyes, scowl, O. Norse skolla to skulk, akin to sense, speculators in stocks and shares are 

A.-S. sceolh squinting, G. scliel (anselien) to look said to be engaged in a scramble for wealth, 

askance at, scowl. Syn. '. n. and ii. k town, lour. scrambler (skram' bier, n.) is one who 

scrabble (skrab' 1), va. To scrawl ; scrtimbles in any sense of the verb. A 

to scratch or grope (about), v.t. To scribble scrambled egg {n.) is one that is fried lightly 

on or over. (V. griboiiillerjdtonncr ; grtffoner.) and has the yolk and white mixed together 

David, when he took refuge in Gath, by stirring. To scale a cliff scramblingly 

escaped imprisonment by pretending to (skram' bling li, adv.), is to climb it in a 

be mad, and the Bible (I Samuel, xxi, 13) scrambling manner. Packing which has been 

tells us that he " scrabbled on the doors of put off until the last moment has to be done 

the gate.” Young children like to scrabble scramblingly, that is, hastily and without 
with coloured crayons on odd scraps of paper. order. 

t'lequentative of scrape. Frequentative of E. dialect scrainb to scrape up 

scrag (skrag), m A lean or skinny person, with the hands, or icrnuip to snatch at. Akin 
animal, or plant ; a lean or bony piece of to scrabble and scrape. 
meat, especially a neck of mutton. 

(F. personne ddcharnee, bout 
sotgneux.) 

A scrag of mutton generally 
means the scrag-end («.), which 
is the thin bony end of the neck 
of the carcass. Exceptionally 
thin, bony animals are sometimes 
said to be scraggy (skrag' i, 
adj.). We may speak of the 
scragginess (skr&g' i nes, n.) of a 
half -starved horse whose bones 
.show through the skin. A scraggy 
or ill-developed tree might be 
said to grow scraggily (skrag' i li, 
adv.) bn a hill-top. Rough, 
irregular ground is also scraggy, 
in an extended sense of the 
word. 

Of Scand. origin. In E. dialect 
lean person, scrag an undersized 

shrub ; cp. Swed. dialect s/iragga, . 

shrahka a shrivelled tree, tall thin man. Dan. scrannel (skran 1), adj. Of sounos, 
shrog a carcass, Gaelic scrogag anything thin, reedy, grating. (F. faible, rude.) 
withered or compressed. In some senses probably. ^ This word is now used chiefly as an allu-Sion 

associated with obsolete E. crag neck. Sc. craig. to the lines in Milton's ” Lycidas,” referring 

scrandble (skram' bl), v.i. To clamber or to the herdsmen’s " loan and flashy songs 
climb on hands and knees as best one can that ” grate on their scrannel pipes of 
over rough or steep ground ; to struggle wretched straw.” 

with others to secure something ; to seek (for. Of Scand. origin. Prov. E. scrauny thin, lean ; 
after, etc.) in a rough-and-tumble, v.t. To cp. Swed. dialect and Norw. shran, thin, lean, 
cook (eggs) by empfy-ing their contents into dry. 

a pan with butter, etc., and stirring during scrap (skrap), u. A small detached 
cooking ; to throw (coins, sweets, etc.) to piece ; a ' fragment ; a small, cut-out 

be scrambled for. n. The act of scrambling ; picture for sticking in a scrap-book ; a 

a walk or climb over rocky ground, etc. ; a cutting from a newspaper ; refuse, cs]>ccially 

jostling struggle for something or part of w.'Lste piecas of metal collected for melting 

something ; a disorderly proceeding. (F. down, etc. ; (pi.) odds-and-onds ; leavings. 

gruitpcr, se liisscr, sc battre, sc disputcr, v.t. To condemn or throw aside as worn-out 

dicrcher « saisir ; brouiller, lancer d pleines or useless. (F. morceau, bout, fragment, 
mains ; action de grimper, gribouiltettc, extrail, rebut, ddehet, rognurcs, ferraille, 
nu'h'c, lullc.) bribes, resles ; mcltre an rebut.) 
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Sheds of scraps, or small coloured pictures, 
with the outlines cut by tnacbincry and 
attachc-d to each other by various slips of 
uncut paper, arc sold for the amusement 
of young children. The scraps may be separ- 
ated and pasted in a scrap-book (ii.), a 
book W'ith largo blank pages designed for 
this purpose, or for use by grown-ups for 
preserving cuttings from newspapers, etc. 
A dressmaker’s workroom is usually strewn 
with scraps of cloth, remnants left when 
material is cut to shape. 

Odds and ends of lish, from which the oil 
h.is been extracted, are compressed into 
what is callerl scrap-cake (ii.). Outside a 
blacksmith’s shop there Ls generally a scrap- 
heap (u.), onto which old horse-shoes and 
other pieces of useless metal arc tlirowm. 
Obsoiete warship.s are scrapped by tiie 
Admiralty, or condemned and sold to the 
.ship-breakers. A machine that is described 
as being lit only for the scrap-heap is one 
that is worn out. A person is said to be 
thrown on the sciap-licap when he is dis- 
missed from work on account of age or illness, 
and stands little chance of securing other 
employment. 

Many people make a business oi bujang 
scrap-iron (ij.), discarded or broken pieces 
of ironwork, or scrap-metal such as the 
clippings that accumulate in metal-working, 
and selling it to lie recast, etc. 

A newspaper or book is said to bo scrappy 
(skrap' i. adj.) if it is cornpo.sod iargeiy of 
scrips or detached items of infoimation, or 
iJ it 1 # poor in some parts and good in others. 
Some folk pick up their knowledge scrappily 
(sknip' i li, adv.), that is, in small bits, so 
tliattlic contents of their minds arc cliaractcr- 
iccd by their scrappiness (skrap' i nCs. ji.), 
which is the reverse of completeness or 
thoroughness. 

Of Sc.'iilJ. origin; from O. Norse skrap scraps, 
odds and ends, Irom skrapa to scrape. Syn. ; n. 
Hit, fragment, oddment, particle, remnant. 
Axt, ; r. Whole. 

scrape (skrap), v.t. To level, smooth, 
cic.m. abrade or graze 
by rubbing with, or f 
causing to rub | 
against, something 
sharp, angular, or 
lough ; to clean (ofl 
or oiitl thus ; to 
v-r,itch (out) : to rub 
tit draw along with 
scrajiing noise ; to 
excavate or form by 
tciaping ; to jilay (a 
via’in) harshly;* to 
got together o'r save 
With dilhculty or :i 
little at a time. r.i. 

Ti> nib the surkace of 
sonietJung with 
flee. p.'..v;e-d 
(over; or 


play a violin unskilfully ; to pass (through, 
by)' with difficulty ; to be saving or miserly ; 
to draw back the foot awkwardly when bow- 
ing. w. The act, sound, or efiect of scraping; 
a scraping of the foot when bowing awk- 
wardly ; a difficult position, or serious trouble, 
especially :is the result of an escapade. (F 
aplaner, ralisscr, grattei . >acle>. amasser 
pimhlemctii . raboiet, griucet, Usimr, rachr, 
trainer le pied ; g>attage,grt»cement, ifsratimiie, 
enibarras, inauvais pas.) 



Scraper. — The method of ur;nc o scraper in wood- 
work, and tioset) the type of scraper used in 
this work. 


A cook scrapes potatoes, or draws the edge 
of a knife breadthwise over their surfaces, 
in order to scrape off the sldn. Shaving is 
sometimes described as scraping one’s chin. 
A mutor-car may be said to scrape through a 
very narrow gateway, especially if the paint- 
work is scraped in the process. The natives of 
warm countries make crude utensils by 
scraping out, or removing the contents of, 
gourds. 

The signature on a clieque is a mere scrape 
of the pen, or piece of writing, yet it is an 
ali-iinportiint item, without which the cheque 
is wortliless. 

A candidate is said to scrape through an 
e.xnniination if he barely gets the number, of 
marks needed. To scrape a bow is to make 
it clumsily, drawing back one foot while 
bending. One person is said to scrape 
acquaintance with another when he con- 
trives to get to know him. 

When assembling or repairing a machine, 
a mechanic may have to scrajx; down, 
scraiic away, or reduce by scraping, certain 
p.arts, in order to make them fit. When num- 
bers of people at a meeting deliberately 
tcnipe their feet on the floor and so drown 
the voice of an unjxipular speaker, they are 
said to scrajx; him down. 

A scraper (skrap' tr, >;.) is a nerson who 
scrasx.-s. in .-iiny sense of the word, or one of 
the many kinds of tools or implements used 
in scraping. Some houses are provided with 
a nieuil scraper standing nc.ar the entrance 
do-jr. and con.sisting ot a metal plate on 
which callers scrape their boots to remove 





StT»D<r. — A *cT*rcf utrJ 
for >«'co<jen tliip* 

• oJ Ksftti. 

.a .sh.irp. angular, or rough 
bp.M!hh\\a«^e over it ; to p.\ss 
ru’u (ac.ainst) something with a 
to make st;ch a noise ; to 
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mud, etc. Men of the Stone Age used a flint 
scraper for the scraping (skrap' ing, n.) of hair 
and flesh off skins. 

An oblong flint implement of the Stone 
Age, having a rounded end and a bevelled 
edge, is known to archaeologists as a scraper, 
because the form suggests that the tool was 
used for this purpose by primitive man. The 
noise made when an object scrapes against 
another is a scraping (skrap' ing, n.) or a 
scraping (adj.) sound. Scrapings are detached 
pieces of material produced by scraping. 

Of Scand. origin ; from O. Norse skrapa to 
scratch with a sharp instrument (Dan. skrabe), 
akin to Dutch schrapen, A.-S. screpan and 
perhaps E. sharp. SvN. : v. Abrade, rub, scratch. 

scrappy (skrap' i). This is an adjective 
formed from scrap. See under scrap. 

scratch, (skrach), v.t. To mark or score 
the surface of with something sharp or 
rough : to wound slightly ; to rub or 
scrape with the nails ; to tear with naUs 
or claws ; to dig out rvith the claws ; to 
cancel ; to erase, or score (out) ; to rvithdraw 
(a horse) from a race ; to form by scratching ; 
to scrape (up, together), v.i. To use the nails 
or claws in digging, tearing, marking, 
scraping, etc. ; to rub the skin with the nails ; 
to scrape the ground, etc., as in searching ; 
in sports, to resign from a tournament, race, 
etc. : in tennis, to play a fluke shot. n. A 
mark or sound produced by scratching ; a 
spell of scratching ; a slight wound ; the 
line from rvhich runners commence a race ; 
a scratch-wig ; (pi.) a horse-disease causing 
a chapped heel. ach'. Got together anyhow ; 
haphazard ; nondescript. (F. gralter, 
egratigner, fouiller, biffer, rayer, raturer ; 
rayer, jotter des griffes, se graller, fouiller, 
donner sa dimission ; coup d' angle, egratig- 
nttre ; rassemble pile-mile.) 



ScTAtch'Cat. — A fcratch'Cat^ a machine for cleanine 
the cloeced filter bedi of reterroir*. 


It is difficult to avoid being scratched by 
thorns when blackberrying. Scratches, how- 
ever, soon heal, unless poisoning sots in. 
Some people have a habit of scratching their 
heads as a sign of perple.vily. A dog scratches 
itself to relieve itching ; a chicken scratches 
about in search of stray seeds. Rabbits, when^ 
kept in a run giving them access to the 
surface of the ground, are liable to scratch 
a hole under the netting and escape. 


To come up to. the scratch and to toe the 
scratch are expressions meaning not to shirk 
a thing, but to be present when wanted. The 
scratch, in this sense, is the rnark or starting 
line from which runners commence a race. 
A scratch-race (jt.) is one in which all com- 
petitors start from this line, on equal terras, 
as opposed to a handicap, in which nearly all 
the competitors receive a start. ■ 

Any sports tournament in which all players 
take part on level terms is called a scratch 
tournament (n.), and a player w'bo neither 
receives nor owes points or strokes .is called 
a scratch-player («.). One who scratches, 
or resigns, from a contest is a scratcher 
(skrach' er, n.). which also means a person or 
animal that scratches in any sense. 

A scratchy (skrach' i, adj.) pen is one which 
makes a scratching noise when used. A 
scratchy rowing crew — one got together at 
random — will probably row scratchily(skrach' 
i li, adv.), that is, in scratchy or irregular 
time. Scratchiness (skrach' i nes, n.) is the 
state or quality of being scratchy in any 
sense. A scratch-cat (n.) is a device lor 
cleaning clogged filter beds. A small w:g, 
worn to cover a bald part of the head, was 
formerly called a scratch-wig («•). 

There are two M.E. forms (i) skralten, (2) 
cracchen. In (1) i = F. es-, cp. intensive Swed. 
kratta to scrape : (2) = assumed tiralsen ; cp. 
Swed. kralsa, Dan. kradse, M. Dutch kratsen, 
Dutch krassen, O.H.G. chrazzon, G. kraUen 
to scratch, scrape. Svn. : v. Cancel, scrape, tear. 
adj. Haphazard, nondescript. 

scrawl (skraw'l), v.t. To write hurriedly 
and carelessly, v.i. To scribble, n. A piece 
of hasty or illegible writing ; a badly execu ted 
draw’ing. (F. griffonne*, jaire des patles dc 
moiiche; gribouiller ; grimoire.) 

A hurried, careless writer is called a 
scrawler (skrawl' 6 r, ;;.) and is said to w'rite 
in a scrawly (skrawl' i, -?!.) or slovenly 
A poor versifier is contemptuously descrilred 
as a mere scrawler of rhymes. 

Perhaps JI.E. scrawlen to sprawl; cp. crawl, 
sprawl, scrabble. Syn. : v. and n. scribble. 

scray (skra), ?i. The common tern or 
sea-swallow. (F. sterne, hirondclle de mer.) 

Of Celtic origin ; cp. Breton shrav, Welsh 
yscracn. 

scream (skrem); v.i. To utter a piercing, 
prolonged cry of pain or alarm ; to make a 
loud, harsh noise; of engines, to whistle or 
hoot ; to laugh loudly, v.i. To say in a 
screaming tone. n. A loud, shrill crj' as of 
pain or distress ; a screech. (F. pottsscr tin 
grand cri, hurlcr, gtincer; crier; cri pergant, 
hxirlement.) 

A child that screams from fright, an en- 
raged person who screams out a command, 
or even a soprano singer with apiercing voice, 
may be tenned a screamer (skrC-m' er, «.). 
In golf, a screamer is a long-dist.-incc stroke 
so named from the sound made by the b.all 
as it passes through the air. This name is 
al.so given to a small group of South American 
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SCREEN 


water-birds of the genera Palamedea and 
Chaima, wliich utter harsh, screaming (skrem' 
ing, ttdj.) cries. The kamichi or horned 
screamer (P. cornuta) and the crested screamer 
(C. chavaria) are typical species. Zoologists 
consider them to be allied to both the ducks 
and the herons. In colloquial language, a 
joke is said to be screamingly (skrem’ 
ing li, adv.) funny if it makes peopie- scream 
or shout with laughter. The whi.=tle of a 
locomotive has a high screamy (skrem' i 
adj.) note. Tliis adjective, and screaminess 
(skrem' i nes, «.), meaning 
a screamy quality, are more - 
or less colloquial words. 

Of Scaiid. origin. M.E. 
scwamni ; cp. O. Norse 
shrpcma. Swcd. slirama, to 
cry out, terrify, from sliraii a 
scream. Syn. : e. and r. 

Howl, scrcecli, shriek. 

scree (skre), n. Loose 
fra.gnicnts of rock on a 
slope, that slide down when 
trodden on ; a steep slope 
covered with this. (F. penF 
rocctilletise.) 

Screes are one of the chief 
difiiculfics encountered by 
the mountaineer in certain 
p.irt.s of the world. .-X 
scree re.sembles on a larger 
scale the end of a dump- 
heap of a quany. CliiTs 
arc often half buried in 
scree. 

From O. Norse sAritho to 
glide, slip, akin to G. schrcilcu 
to step, stride. 

screech {skrC-ch), v.i. To utter a shrill, 
harsh sound, v.t. To utter or say in such a 
tone. II. A shrill, harsh, or uncanny cry'. 
(!•. potisscr 1111 cri aigu, cner ; Inirler; cri 
OICK.) 

Fcreech and shriek are fonns of the same 
wonl. screech being used more often of 
animals, such as parrots, which have a shrill, 
strident cry. An owl that utters harsh 
screeches, esjvecially the barn-owl, is called 
a scrcech-owl (n.). A woman singer with a 
metallic, discord.ant voice is said to screech 
out her top notes, and her voice could be 
.•aid to have a screechy (skiC-ch' i. adj.) 
qu.dity. 

Inutalivf. M.E. scnkni, schrihci:; cp. O. 
aorve r/;> Swell, shrska, D.nn. skrizc. See 
s-irick. SvN. ; e. and it. Scrc.atn. shriek 

screed (skreii), it. .-X tiresome and lengthy 
har.mgue or writing ; a strip of plaster or a 
wooden batten placed on a wall at intervals 
.es a guide in jilastering. (F. hataitgtw, 
ttni .e, itt.r.ilure.) 

A tirade ora long list of grievances reeled 
a iliscontentcd jK-rson is termed a 
In plastering, the screeds divide the 
of the wall into upright compart- 
I'hey are c.-rrcfnlly levelled and 
to act as guides for a straight-edge 
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Screamer. — The crc»lcJ fcrcamer, a 
South Ametncan water-bird v/hich has 
a bar>b cry. 


OTt 1>V 
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run over them when the plaster between is 
levelled. 

A variant ot shred. The lirst meaning 
(haranguel is figurative for a long shred or strip. 

screen (skren), it. A partition that 
separates, without completely cutting off, one 
part of a room or church from the remainder, 
especially one dividing the nave from the 
chancel of a church ; that which serves to 
protect, shelter, or hide ; a movable piece of 
furniture serving • as a protection from 
draughts, heat. etc. ; in electricity, a casing, 

etc., proof against induc- 

. I/ tion : a sheet on to which 

'.iel' . J : : pictures are thrown by a 

magic lantern ; a large 
sieve ; a glass sheet ruled 
with fine lines interposed 
between a process camera 
and the object photo- 
graphed. u.f. To hide from 
sight ; to protect , to sift 
(coal, etc.) ; to shelter or 
protect from injury', cen- 
sure. inconvenience, etc. ; 
to hide partly or com- 
pletely from view. (F. 
jubS, abn, derail, paravant, 
cubic; voder, couvrir, pro- 
tiger, passer an crihle.) 

In some churches the 
choir is enclosed by a 
screen, the part at the 
western end, leading into 
the chancel, being called 
the rood screen. This may 
be of wood, stone, or iron’, 
and is often highly orna- 
mented with pinnacles, 
niche.s, canopies and statues. The screens used 
in houses to screen people in .a room from 
draughts, etc., generally take the form of a 
light framework, having two or more hinged 
leaves covered with fabric. fire-screen, 
for keeping oil the heat, may consist of a 
sheet of glass in a metal frame. 

Trees may’ screen a house from view ; a 
wall may screen a traveller from a biting 
wind. Sometimes a person who deserves 
censure is screened, or protected, by his 
friends. In modem naval w.arfare smoke 
screens arc used to conceal the movements 
of shins. Sometimes a general sends out a 
screen, or detachment of troops, with the 
object of misleading the enemy' as to the 
mo' cincnts of the main body, 

VanouB devices for controlling the passage 
of light through a pliolographic lens arc 
called screens — a screen of yellow glass, for 
instance, being used to cut out the lilue 
rays. In tlie making of pliotogniphs for half- 
tone blocks (sfr under half), a glass screen 
covered with a network of fine iines is used 
to break up the negative into dots of v.ary'ing 
sizes corresponding to the light and shade of 
the object photograpiied.. 

The magneto of an aeroplane engine is en- 
closed in an iron casing called a magnetic 
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screen, which prevents the electric waves 
given out by the magneto from interfering 
with the wireless equipment. 

In wireless telegraphy a screen is a casing 
of metal completely enclosing apparatus to 
prevent etheric waves affecting it. An aerial 
is said to be subject to screening if 
trees or buildings interfere with waves 
reaching it. 

A machine called a screening-machine {it.) 
is used to sort coal, stones, or other broken 
materials into sizes and rid it of screenings 
(skren' ingz, n.pl.), the smallest particles. 

M.E. seven. O.F. escren, escvaii{ne), probably 
from O.H.G. sktriii, skertn, (G. schivm) screen. 
Syn. : n. Protection, shield, v. Conceal, pro- 
tect, shelter, shield. 

screw (skroo), n. A cylinder of metal or 
wood with a spiral ridge or groove lamning 
round the outside- or inside; a mechanical 
appliance in which the principle of the screw 
is used to exert power, etc. ; a rotating shaft 
with spiral blades propelling a ship or air- 
craft; a steamer propelled by one or more 
screws ; a turn of a screw ; a sideways motion 
like that of a screw ; a twist ; a small 
twisted parcel (of) ; an unsound horse or 
cow. v.t. To fasten or tighten with screws ; 
to turn (a screw) ; to twist ; to distort ; to 
oppress; to extort, u.i. To turn as a screw; 
to move spirally or obliquely ; to swerve. 
(F. vis, dcrou, lielice, rouleau : visser, tordre, 
opprimer, extovquer ; se vissev, davier.) 

The screw is one of the simple mechanical 
powers, and acts like a wedge. It has been 
thought that Archimedes (287-212 B.c.) 

invented the screw, and it is known that 
the ancient Romans used screws in their 
wine-presses, but the screw did not come 
into general use, owing to the difficulties 
of manufacture, until the nineteenth cen- 
txtry. A screw-thread can be cut on the 
inside of a hollow object, as well as on 
the outside, a nut being, in fact, a short 
screw. 

To screw up a box is to fasten the cover 
dowm with screws ; the contents are said to 
be screwed up inside. To screw up a piece of 
paper is to trvist or crumple it. When 



Screw.— 1. Round'hend »crcw. 2. CounIcr-hcaJ 
•crew. 3. Raited'heAd *cre>r. 4. Screw^drirer, 
5* Dowell screw. 6. CheetC'head screw. 7. Cutter* 
spout screw 


given an unplea.sant task it is necessary to 
screw up one's courage, that is, to gather 
resolution, in order to face the task uith 
determination. On no account should one 
screw up one’s face, or show displeasure by a 
contorted expression. In a figurative sense,- 
a grasping person is said to screw money 
out of others. 

A screw-coupling («.) is a short connecting 
length of pipe having threads turning in 
opposite directions at each end. By means of 
this coupler, two pipes or rods can be joined 
end to end. The .threads of screws are cut 
by a machine or hand-tool called a screw- 
cutter («.). A screw has to be twisted into 
its socket, and tightened or loosened by 
means of a screw-driver {»!.), a tool shaped 
like a blunt chisel, the end of which fits into 
a slot cut in the head of the screry. A screw- 
eye (ji.) is a screw with a ring in place of a 
slotted head. The. cord by which a picture 
hangs is usually attached to screw-eyes -fi.xcd 
in the frame. 

Electric lifts are 
worked by a screw- 
gear {«.), or worm- 
gear, which consists 
in its simplest form 
of an endless screw 
engaging with the 
teeth of a cog-wheel. 

A hoisting or lift- 
ing jack, operated 
by a screw, is called 
a screw-jack {«.), 
which is also the 

name of an imple- _ ■ j a 

ment used by dentists for spacing crowdeo 
teeth. A screw-pile («.) is a pile or post 
with a large screw on its lorycr end. H >s 
sunk into the ground by being screwed or 
twisted, instead of being hammered. 

A screw-pine (it.) is any one of the tropical 
trees and shrubs belonging to the genus 
Pandauus. These plants have long narrow 
leaves .arranged in a spiral tuft. A steam- 
ship driven by a screw-propeller («.), usu.illy 
called its screw, or its propeller, is a screw- 
steamer («.) — a word abbreviated to s.s. 
before the names of vessels. , 

A screw-wrench In.), or screw-spanner (n.). 
is a wrench whose jaws can be adjusted by a 
screw to fit nuts of any size, or else a tool for 
turning l.arge screws, etc., with angul.ar 
heads. A bolt that can be screwed or twistcu 
is screwable (skroo' ahl, adi.).- A screwer 
(skroo' Or, it.) is a screw-driver or a person 
who uses one. -. 

M.E. scrtic. O.F. cscroue, perhaps froml-owo. 
schrtive-. cp. M. Dutch schroeve, Dutch schroej. 
G. schrauhe. O. Korse sUriifa, or perhaps connected 
with L. scrobis ditch, L.E. .= hole made byswuie 
in rooting up. or ultimately with scroll. Jo 
some derived from L. scrOfa sow, from the latter 
word being used of a mcchanic.al appliance. See 
scroll. 

ecribal (skrib' .al). This is an adjective 
Jorined from scribe. Sec tinder scribe. 



Screw . propeller. The 
•crew.propeller of Ihe 
" Great Britain built 
in 1845. 
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SCRIBBLE 


SCRINIUM 


scribble [i] (slirib'l), v.i. To write hastily 
or without regard to legibility or correctness 
of style ; to scrawl meaningless lines, etc. 
(on, over), v.t. To write hurriedly or care- 
lesslv. n. Hurried, careless, or worthless 
\vrittng ; something written in this way ; a 
meaningless scrawl. (F. canvasser, grif- 

fonijcr; grthouillc' ' 

Young children " ■ ■ ■ hand- 
writing of copy-' wavy 

or zigvag lines on paper. The hastily .scribbled 
letters of some adtilts .are. at first sight, 
almost as meaningless. A journalist, with a 
jocular .assumption of modesty, mat' say 
that he scribbles for a living, when he means 
that his profession is journalism. A piece 
of writing with little hterary’ style is some- 
times described contemptuously as a mere 
scribble, or less usually, as a scribblement 
(skrib' 1 inent, «,). and a writer of no reputa- 
tion is condemned as a scribbler (skrib' ler, ir), 
which ordinarily means one wlio scribbles. 

Careless hatuinaating may also he icrmcd 
a scribble-scrabble («,), and one who scrawls, 
or writes scribblingly (skrib' ling li, adv.), 

■ may be said to scribble-scrabble (i’ * )- The 
cheap kind of writing-paper named scribbling- 
paper («.) is used for hasty notes, etc. 

From scribe and siitii.': -/r (frequentative) ; 
ip. scrlbilh'trc. O.H.t!. scrtbiluii. Syn. ; i>. 
.and «, Scrawl. 

scribble [2] (slcrib' 1 ), v.t. To c.ard (wool 
or cotton) roughly or coarsely ; to pass 
(wool, etc.) through a scribbler. 

In the preparation of \voollcn yarn for 
spinning, tlio wool is passed through a series 
of carding maebines, which comb and arrange 
the fibres. In the first machine of the senes, 
called a scribbler (skrib' ler, «.) or scribbling- 
machine (n.), the wool is scribbled, or 
coarsely carded. 

Cp. S’wc<l. shrubbla frequentative of skrubba 
to scrub liard. 

scribe (skrib), 11. A writer ; the copyist 
of an old manuscript, etc. ; in Jcwisli liistoiy, 
an ofiicial copier and explainer of the Jewish 
I.uv : .a public ofiicial employed in .ancient 
nations to keep accounts, eJc. ; .a sharp- 
pointed in.strumcnt for making lines on 
wood, metal, etc. v.t. To mark with this. 
(F. e'etivain, senbe, oiguiUc d tracer, style; 
tracer.) 

The Jewish Scrilics were a distinct class 
in Isr.-el. after the Captivity. They gave 
advice on points of religious law and were 
I’loH-ly .a.ssoci.atcd with tlic Phansccs. In 
New Ti-stauieiit days, they wa-re a powerful 
cbs\ ami strongly 'optxisJd the teaching of 
Christ. In a mock-.serious way, an auliior 
in.ay |>e termed ,a scrilv. Old’ manuscripts 
coni.iin mmilH'rs of scribal (skrilC al, aJj.) 
errors, m.ule by th.eir scrilies in the course 
of .Mii'criptiou. or copied witliout cor- 
rrition ftoni c.iriier versions. Such errors 
fy-!]) o.-!;i)l.ars tu determine the rl.itcs of 
m.inn-tnpts. 

T he tcriber (skrih'tr, i:.). scribing-awl (n.), 
iCfilme-iron (n.), and scribing-tool (n.) are 


lands of sharp-pointed instruments used by 
joiners, met.al-workers. etc., to make guiding 
lines or marks on the materials the\’ are 
handling. Where circles have to be scribed, 
a pair of scribing - compasses (n.pl.) is used. 

F., irom L. scrlba. irom scribcrc to write, Viter- 
ally to scratch (with a stylus). 



Scribe.— A icribc wrilinn a book in the •cclmion 
of CL mon&itery. 


scrim (skrim), u, A strong linen or 
cotton cloth, used for lining upholstery'. 

Of doubtful origin. 

scrimmage (skrim' aj), u. A confused 
struggle ; .a rough-and-tumble fight ; a 
Rugby football scrummage. (F. dehauffonree, 
bagatre.) 

Variant of skirmish. See skirmish. Syn. : 
Scrum, scnimm.tgc, scuffle, tussle, 

scrimp (skrinip), v.t. To stint, or skimp. 
v.t. To be niggardly or sparing. (F. priver ; 
Usiuer.) 

A person m.iy' scrimp himself of food or try 
to subsist on a scrimpy (skrimp' i, adj.) or 
scanty diet. 

Sc. scrimp scanty ; cp. Dutch knmpeii, G. 
schrumpjcii to shrink, shrivel. E. shrimp, shrink. 
SvN. ; Limit, skimp, stmt. 

scrimsbaw (skrim' shaw), v.t. 'rodecor- 
.atc (ivory, sliclis, etc.) with curving.s and 
coloured designs, v.i. To do work of this 
kind. «. An example of such work. 

On the old sailing ship.s time sometimes 
dr.aggcd heavily, and the sailors occupied 
themselves lictwccn the watches with various 
handicrafts, such a,s scrim.sliawing .shells or 
the tectli of wfiales. Many of these scrim- 
shaws are now pre.served in museums, and 
•are remarkable for their p.linst.aking and 
delicate wcvkinanship. 

F.iilor's i-l.mg. or from a per-on's name. 

scriaium (skri' ni limj. «. A ca.se or 
cylindr:e.il l;ox used by the .ancient Rorn.ans 
for hoiding rolled in.inuscripts. ft. scrinia 
(skrj' 111 a). (F. sci iiiiniii.) 

L. See .«lir;nc 


SCRIP 


SCROBE 


scrip [i] (skrip), n. A provisional certi- 
ficate issued by a joint-stock company, etc., 
in return for money invested, entitling the 
holder to a forma! share-certificate, when all 
instalments have been paid ; such certificates 
collectively. (F. litre, action provisaire.) 

The allotment of new stocks and shares 
is now usually made by means of scrip. The 
scrip-holder (n.) becomes a shareholder when 
he completes the necessary payments, and 
exchanges his scrip for share certificates. 
Abbreviation of subscription receipt. 
scrip [2] (skripj, n. A small bag ; a 
wallet. (F. escarelle, sacochc.) 

This word is now archaic. In descriptions 
of mediaeval life, the satchels of pilgrims, 
travellers, and beggars are called scrips. 

Of Scand. origin. M.E. scrippe (L.L. scrip- 
pum), perhaps O. Norse skreppa bag, wallet, akin 
to scrap, being made of a piece of stuff, and scarf _ 
script (skript), n. A kind of writing ; a 
system of written characters ; handwriting ; 
style of handwriting ; printed tj^pe imitating 
handwriting ; an original legal document. (F. 
ecriture, anglaise, litre.) 

The cuneiform or wedge-shaped writing 
of the ancient Assyrians and Babylonians is 
one of the oldest known forms of script. 
We can speak of handwriting that is easy 
to read as being a clear script. Script short- 
hand is shorthand that looks like long-hand. 

room for vs-riting, especially one set apart 
m a monastery for copying manuscripts, is 
called a scriptorium (skrip tor' i lim, n .) — 


One who 
(F. copiste. 


pi. scriptoria (skrip tor 
(skrip tor' i al, adj.) 
means having to do with 
writing. 

M.E. sent, O.F. esenpt, 
from L. scriplum some- 
thing written, neuter of 
scriplus, p.p. of scrlbere 
to write. Syn. ; Hand- 
writing, writing. 

scripture (skrip' 
chiir), n. A sacred 
writing or book, espec- 
ially the Bible ; a text 
or passage from the 
Bible ; writing or a 
writing. (F. ecriture 
sainle, texts, dcriture.) 

By Scripture, Holy 
Scripture • (n.), or the 
Scriptures (skrip' chiirz, 
ii.pl.]. Christians mean 
the Bible. Among the 
scriptures of other relig- 
ions are the Koran of 
the Mohammedans, the 
Vedas of the Hindus, and 
— a late e.xample — the 
Cranth of the Sikhs. 

A statement has 
scriptural (skrip' chur 
al, adj.) authonty if it 
is based upon or borne 


Scriptorial 



ScTi'pluriil. — A fcriplur*^ incident. ** ChrU*. 
Wathinc Peter** Feet.** From the painting by 
Frederic Shield*. 
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out by the Scriptures. Scripturalism (skrip' 
chiir al izm, n.) is the practice of the scrip- 
turalist (skrip' chur al ist, «.), one who 
observes the Scriptures very closely. Scrip- 
turally (skrip' chiir a! li, adv.) means in a 
Scriptural manner or in accordance with the 
Scriptures. Teaching has scripturalness (skrip' 
chiir al nes, n.), or scripturality (skrip chiir 
al'i ti, n.), if it is scriptural or in accordance 
with the Scriptures. A Scripture-reader («.) is 
a person employed to read the Scriptures to 
people who are unable to read for themselves. 

O.F. escriplure, from L. scriptilra a writing, 
verbal n. from scribere to UTitc. 

scrivener (skriv' ner), n. 
writes ; a copyist ; a notary. 
greffier, notaire.) 

This old term was applied to various 
classes of persons who had to do with writing. 
It was used of professional penmen, of 
persons ivho drew up contracts, or copied 
out documents, of notaries, and attorneys, 
financial agents, and money-lenders. The 
original members of the Scriveners’ Company, 
one of the livery companies of the City of 
London, were notaries and attorne3’s. Writer s 
cramp is also known ds scrivener’s palsy («.)• 
The term' scrivening (skriv' ning, ’’O '® 
sometimes applied to writing, especially 
of a mechanical or laborious character, 
Scrivenery (skriv' ner i, 11.) is a word some- 
times used for writing, particularly as con- 
sidered from the point of view of penmanship, 
and also for a room in which scriveners work. 
Earlier scriven, with later addition of agent 
suffix -cr. U.E. serhetn, 
from O.F. esertvain, from 
L.L. scrlbanus scribe, 
notary, from L.' scrlbere 
to write. SvK. i " Clerk, 
copyist, notary, scribe. 

Ecrobo (skrob), «. A 
groove on the side of the 
head of weevils, into 
which the bases of the 
antennae fit. 

Any small pit or 
depression is called by 
biologists a scrobicule 
(skro' bi, kul, ^ 

term specially applied 
to the smooth , area 
round the tuberculcs of 
a sea-urchin. Parts of 
plants or animals whicli 
have numerous small 
depressions on tlicir 
surface arc said to be 
scrobiculate (skro bik u 
lat, adj.), or scrobicu- 
lated (skro bik' u lat ed, 
adj.). , . 

Anvtliing pertaining to 
.scrobiculcs may be cmllcd 
scrobicular (skro bik' u 
lir, adj.). 

L. scrobis ditcli, dtjirc.-,- 
bion, groove. 



SCROFULA 


SCRUB 


scrofula (skrof' u la), «. A tuberculous 
disease, characterized by swellinf: of the 
lymphatic elands of the neck. (F. sciofiile.) 

Tlie disease was formerly called the king’s 
evil, because scrofulous (skrof' u liis, adi.) 
sufferers used to lx; touched by the royal hand, 
a proceeding which was supposed to cure 
tiiem. Samuel Johnson, who was scrofulously 
(skrof' u lus ii, adv.) affected from birth, was 
touched by Queen Anne, but never got rid 
of his scrofulousness (skrof' u lus nes, «.). 

L. s= little pig, dim. of scruja sow. perhaps from 
the swellings resembling little pigs. 

scroll fskrOl). ii. A roll of parchment or 
pa))er ; an old book in this form ; a term 
for various ornaments and objects that 
suggest by their spiral or flowing lines a 
parchment roll ; a list or record of names ; a 
copy or draft, v.t. To write on or as on a 
scroll ; to draft ; to roll into a scroll ; to 
decorate with scrolls, v.i. To curl up like a 
scroll. (F. rouleatt, rdlc : roider, orncr de 
sfiralcs ; s'ettroider.) 


.•\n early form of book was a long scroll 
of parchment with a roller attached to each 
end. To read the hook, the parchment w:is 
rolled off one roller on to the other. Among 
the various things called scroll, arc the 
ornaments on Ionic cajiitals, the head of 
instniinents of the violin familv, the ribbon 
I'e.aring an heraldic motto, the ribbon coming 
fruin the mouths of sjacakers in mediaev.al 
pictures and tapestries, and a flourish in 
writing. 

Old ships sometimes had a doconation at 
the bows called a scroll-bead (n.). car\-ed 
mto Somewhat the same shajK- as the head 
of a fi/ibn. .V scroil-saw (t!.( is a narrow s.vw 
strain, -d in a fr.ame like a fretsaw, for cutting 
curve- an.i setulls. .Manv iron gati;-' ate 
tUvciv.ted With scroII-work (n.i. which is 
t'.’.n unr-iit.ition m -.'roiis or spirals. 

Ihm.of M,!-:. er, (torn t l.P. a-, 

' ttont t.t. shrtsl, strip. 


Scrophularia (skrof u lar' i a), n. A 
genus of plants belonging to the order 
Scrophulariaccae, comprising the figworts. 
(F. scrofiilaire .) 

Scrophulariaceous (skrof fi lar i a' shus, 
adj.) plants usually have angular stems and 
bear small purple or yellow flowers. Scrophn- 
laria aqtialica and S. nodosa are common 
British plants found beside streams. 

So called as being a supposed remedy tor 
scrofula. 

scrub (skrCib), v.t. To rub hard, in order 
to clean ; to rub with something rough ; 
to clean coal-gas with a scrubber, v.i. To 
rub a thing hard, especially in order to clean 
it ; figuratively, to drudge, n. An act of 
scrubbing or being scrubbed ; a stunted tree 
or other plant ; a thicket of stunted bushes 
or trees ; land covered with the same ; a 
hard or worn-out broom or brush ; a worth- 
less animal ; a mean or insignificant person ; 
a drudge. (F. nelloyer d lour de bras, 
dciircr. dt crasser ; frotter, Iravaillei sans 
rcLIclic ; nettoyiyqe, laillis. pauvre 
sire, soiijfre-douleitr.) 

Floors of rooms and decks ol 
ships have to be scrubbed to 
keep them clean. Certain areas 
of .\ustralia are covered with 
scrub, in the thickest parts of 
which lives the scrub-bird («.), a 
bird about the size of a small 
thrush. There arc two species, 
Atrichornis clamosa and A. 
rti/escens. The males imitate the 
notes of other birds. 

Several different kinds of 
American dwarf oak are called 
scrub-oak (ii.i. That found in the 
New England states is a shrub, 
while the scrub-oak of the Rocky 
Mountains is a small tree. 

.-V scrubber (skrub' er, is a 
person who scrubs, or something 
used for scrubbing or cleaning. 
The scrubber of a gas producer 
which generates gas lor a gas-engine is a 
chamber fitted with broken coke. The coke 
is kept drenched with water from a sprtiy, 
and as the gas passes up through it the dust 
in the gas is washed out. 

A iverson who scrubs generally uses a .stiff 
brush called a scrubbing-brush (n.), which is 
kept wet with water or soap-sud.s. Clothes 
are scrubbed on a scrubbing-board (n.), a 
ribbed surface of wood, zinc, or glass. 

Plants and trees are scrubby (skndb' i, «,) 
if stunted ; land is .scrubby if covered with 
scrub. People or tbing.s th.'it are paltrj-, 
insienificant. or .sbabby-looking mav be 
cafk-d scrubby. Tlie s{ate or fjuality of 
Ivjing scrubby in any .sense of the word is 
scrubbiness (skriih' i n-,-S, n.). 

C;> Swell, s'.rub’j.i, llutch scl-.rclbc):, bow G. 
scl.rr.l ’ perhaps almi t,) set ape, in 'cn-e of 
sweep v.ith lirc.-Jiii or bniih, from Uie n. 
which iv rs van.ant of si-.ru’i. Sv:;. : v. Huh. 
scour. 11. ISr'u-h'.vocei. undvri'rowth. 

3s:<) 



SCRUFF 


SCUD 


scruff (skruf), «. The nape of the neck. 
(F. mtque.) 

The scruff of the neck is a good place to 
seize a person or animal by, and it is chiefly 
in this connexion that the word is used. 

Earlier scuff{f) of Scand. origin. O. Norse 
skopt hair ; cp. O.H.G. scuft, G. schopj hair on 
top of head. 



ScrtiEnmaEC. — The Ecrum-half with the hall after it has been heeled 
out of the ecTurn, or ccrummase, in a sanie of Rushy football. 


scrumnaag'e (skrum' aj), «. In Rugby 
football the ordered struggle for the ball by 
the forwards of the opposing sides ; a con- 
fused struggle. Other forms are scrum 
(skrum) and scrimmage (skrim' aj). 

The eight forwards of each team usually 
form the scrummage, which can only take 
place in the field of play. The half-back who 
plays close behind the scrum is called the 
scrum-half («.). 

See scrimmage. 

scrunch (skrunshj. This is another 
form of crunch. See crunch. 

scruple (skroo' pi), n. A weight of twenty 
grams, the third part of a dram in apothe- 
caries’ weight ; a very small part, quantity 
Or amount ; a thing that troubles the 
conscience or the mind ; a doubt or hesitation 
as regards a question of right or wrong, duty, 
expediency, etc. v.i. To have scruples ; to 
hesitate, especially on conscientious grounds. 
(F. scrupiile : avoir des scntptiles, hesiter.) 

If we hesitate before doing a thing because 
we think it may not be the right or proper 
course to take, we are said to have scruples 
about it or to scruple to do it. A scrupulous 
(skroo' pu lus, adj.) person is either one 
who is very conscientious, or one who is 
afraid of not doing the correct thing. Delicate 
instruments are made with the most scrupu- 
lous care, to ensure precise accuracy. Hos- 
pital wards are kept scrupulously (skroo' 
pu lus li, adv.) clean. 

The quality of being scrupulous is scru- 
pulosity (skroo pu los' i ti, «.), or scrupulous- 
ness (skroo' pu lus nes, i!.). 

I', sciupiile, L. sciilpultis (dim. of scrupus) 
small sharp stone, smallest division of weight, 
difficult, doubt. Svn. n. Doubt, hesitation. 
V. Hesitate. 


scrutator (skroo ta' tor), n. One who 
examines closely ; a scrutineer. (F. scru- 
iafe'tir.) 

From scriiidtus, p.p. ol L. scriitarl to e-xaminc 
with great care, from scruta broken stuff, rags, 
old clothes. 

scrutiny (skroo' ti hi), n. Close or critical 
examination •' an official examination of 
votes at an election to see 
whether the result is coirect ; in 
the early Church the exam- 
ination of those about to receive 
baptism ; a method of electing 
the Pope or other ecclesiastical 
official by ballot. (F. examsn, 
scrttltn.) 

When going through the ac- 
counts of a .business an 
accountant subjects them to a 
scrutiny. Sometimes, when the 
voting at an election has been 
very close, the unsuccessful can- 
didate may demand what is 
called a .scrutiny, to make quite 
sure that the votes have been 
counted correctly and to rejeci 
any votes wrongly given. The 
officials w'ho carry this out, or 


persons w’ho watch the counting of votes, are 
called scrutineers (skroo ti nerz', n.pl.), 
duty being to scrutinize (skroo' ti niz. 


or examine very closely, the votes that 
have been given, and to sec that the rules 
of voting have been observed. 

Anyone who scrutinizes, in the general 
sense of observing critically, is a scrutmizer 
(skroo' ti niz er. n.) and acts scrutimzingiy 
(skroo' ti niz ing li, adv.). 

L. scrfdxiiiuvi, from scrxttdri to search care- 
fully, from scruta old broken stufi, rags, c c. 
Syn. : Examination, inquiry, investigation. 

scry (skri), v.i. To see visions, allege 
to be significant, in a globe of crj’sta 


or other substance ; 
gazer. 

This old word has 
been revived by 
those interested in 
psychical research, 
who now use it as a 
regular technical 
term. Ascryer (skri' 
Or, it.) is a crystal- 
gazer. 

Shortened from des- 
cry. See descry. 

scud (sktid), v.r. 
To fly, sail, run, etc. 
swiftly along ; to be 
driven swiftly by the 


to act as a cry: 


stal- 



Scud. — A iliip »cudd!n« 
before the »dnd. 


wind ; of a .ship, to run before the wind w'lth 
scarcely any or no sail. v.t. To pass quickly 
over. n. The act of scudding ; light or gale- 
driven clouds : spray, foam, or light ram 
blown by the wind ; a gust of wind ; a limid- 
in-hand figure in skating. (F. s'eufuip 
coitrtr, Juir devant le vent; fuite pn'cipilxti', 
image vapoureux, eiiihrtiii, bottjjic.) 
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SCUDO 


SCULPTURE 


In a storm clouds scud across the sky, 
Fljnng scud, blown from the crests ol waves, 
stings our faces. Tennyson, in " The ' How ’ 
and the ' Why,' " writes ; " The black owl 
scuds down the mellow twilight." 

I’crhaps an altered form of a verb from sail 
a hare's tail, tlicncc the hare it-sclf and its 
fast running. It is usually derived from Dan. 
sAydr to shoot. skiiJ shot. See scuttle [3]. 

scudo (skoo' do), «. An old Italian coin. 
pi. scudi {skoo' de). 

The average value of the scudo was about 
four shiiling.s. It was usually a silver coin, 
but in some of the 1 talian states it was of gold. 

Troin b. sciUtmt shield. 

scuff (skiif). f.(. To drag the feet in 
walking, v.t. To scrape with the feet ; to 
wear by treading ; to strike in passing ; to 
wipe o"lf lightly, n. The act or sound of 
scuffing ; a gust ; a rough crowd. (F. 
Uahirr les pieds: piciir.et, fouler avec les 
fieds, effleurer, essuver : froufrou, bouffee, 
cohtic.) 

This word is not often used in England. 


stem of a boat ; the act of sculling ; Ipl.) a 
sculling race. v.l. To pro]>el with or as with 
a scull or sculls •, to make (a stroke) in scull- 
ing. v.i. To propel a boat in this way ; of a 
fish, to propel itself. (F. axdron d couple, 
godille : ranicr, godiller.) 

A scull is shorter and lighter than a rowing 
oar, and a pair can be used by one person. 
The longer scull at the stem of a boat is used 
by regular boatmen for ve^ short journeys. 
A fish sculls itself with its tail, which it 
uses as a propeller. A sculler (skid' er, 11.) 
means one who sculls or a boat for sculling. 

Perhaps a variant of skull, in the sense at 
bowi. hollowed blade. See skull. 

scullery (skul' er i), 11. A room in which 
the washing of pots, dishes and other dirty 
work of a house is done ; a back Idtchcn. 
(F. lavoir de cuisine.) 

O.I'. escu{e)!cne, from cscuele dish, Irora L. 
scuiella dish. dim. of sculra flat tray or dish. 

scullion (skul' i on), n. A boy or man 
employed to clean pots and dishes and do 
other menial work in the kitchen. (F. 


e.'jccpt in the country parts, but it is fairly 
common in Scotland, where they speak of a 
worn carix;t as scuffed (skuft. adi.) or scuffy 
(skCif' i, adj.). 

Perhaps imitative. See scuffle. 

scuffle (skOf' 1 ), t'.i. To fight confusedly . 
to scramble, or move with effort, v.l. To 
pul (on, out, etc.), in a confused way. n. A 
scrambling fight ; a shuffling of feet ; con- 
fused sjwech. (F. se chamaiUcr, se baltre . 
bagatic, itu’tee, habil.) 

The commonest uses of this word are to 
denote a disorderly, rough-and-tumhlc fight, 
and to take part in such a struggle. 

Of Scand. origin. Cp. SweU. skuffa to push, 
P'g. shove. See shulllc. shove. Syn. : ti. 
and rt. Scramble, shuffle, tussle 

scufly (skuf' i). For this word see under 
Scuff. 

scull (skul). u. .\ short light oar used as 
one of a pair to propel a boat ; a longer oar 
th.it is twisted from side to side over the 



5<vl- . The filler in n *c«!gns lettinc cn Sii 

r-t.l n, i:., ,,,, 1 . Hi, built for Kollin 


marimton.) 

O I'. cscou{v)tl!on a dish-clout, dim. Irom L. 
scupa brush, broom, jierhaps blended with F. 
soutllon scullion, from F. .‘loic/'er to be dirty, 
sculp (skfllp), v.t. To sculpture. 

This is a shortened form of the word 
sculpture, chiefly used colloquially or jocu- 
larly. See sculpture. 

sculp in (skor pin), n. .\ name given to 
various spiny fishes, mostly uneatable, 
manj’ of which crawl or swim feebly at the 
bottom of the sea. (F. nranoscope.) 

The beautifully coloured common dragonet 
(Cnffioiiymiis lyra) of British shores is some- 
times called the sculpin. In America the 
term is applied to various fishes of the family 
Cottidae. such as Coitus scorpitts, the daddy 
sculpin or great sculpin, or sea-scorpion, and 
to some members of the family Scorpaenidae. 
The sculpin ol Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
" The Professor at the Breakfast Table ” 
was Coitus virginianus, described by the 
genial author as " a little water- 

- beast which pretends to consider 

. itself a fish." Some of the genus ' 

- ‘tfc Siiid to build nests for their 

-- " ■ - young. 

■ Prooably a corruption of Jcor/>r«c, 
a fi^h of the genus Scorpaena, Gr. 

‘ r-i skorpnxr.a. a prickly lish. See 

scoqiaen.i. 

' sctilpture (skolp' chur), n. 
The act of carving or cutting 

, stone. woo-J, metal, plaster or 

I clay, into a design or form ; the 
krt of producing figure.s or 
- groups in hard or soft materials ; 

such a figure or group ; carved 
"'>'■1- generally; sculi^ture-like 
•; , „■ marking on the surface of an 
-rt -'I imima! or plant, t-.f. To repre.sent 
- - ■ - in sculpture ; to decorate with 

sculpture. (F. sculpture, cselure 
'cufpler. orr.rr de sculpture.) 
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The term sculpture is applied chiefly to 
works of considerable size in stone and 
bronze, sii7iilar work on a smaller scale in, 
say, wood or ivory being called carving. The 
raised or sunk markings on a shell or a seed 
are called sculpture, and in physical geography 
the word is used of the action of water or sand 
in carving or changing the forms of the land 
surface. 



Sculpture. — A boldlr executed sculpture u£ Rcald 
Amundsen, the Norwegian explorer, by F. A. Frolicb. 


There are two main forms of sculpture. 
One is called sculpture in the round, which 
shows all sides of an object, as of a statue. 
The other is sculpture in relief. In this case 
the sculptor (skulp' tor, «.), the man who 
sculptures — or sculptress (skulp' tres, ii.) if the 
artist is a woman — shows the object on one 
side only, standing out from a solid back- 
ground. 

The word sculptural (skulp' chur al, adj.) 
means either relating to sculpture or accord- 
ing to the rules of that art. We may speak of 
the sculptural work in a church, by which we 
mean the statuary, and also of a face modelled 
\vith great sculptural ability. The word 
sculpturesque (skulp chiir esk', adj.) means 
having the qualities of sculpture, as for 
instance, a finely chiselled face, or a rocky 
crag. 

Representations of objects are made 
sculpturally (skfilp' chur al li, adv,), that is, 
by means of sculpture, either directly of a 
hard substance, or by being first modelled 
in clay and cast in metal in moulds made from 
the clay original. Sec under bronze. 

I'., from L. sculptiirn, from sctilplus, p.p. of 
iculpere to cut, carve. 

scum (skum), n. Impurities that collect 
on the surface of a boiling or lerincnfing 
liquid ; the dross or useless matter left from 


the melting of metal ; foam, froth, or other 
fine floating matter ; refuse ; offscourings ; 
the vilest or worthless part of anything, v.t. 
To clear of scum ; to skim. v.i. To rise as 


scum ; to form scum ; to become covered 
with scum. (F. dcumc, lie, ■ crasse, scorie, 
. rebut; ecumer.) 

The most worthless part of a mixture of 
solid and liquid may either rise to the top as 
scum, or sink to the bottom as dregs. So the 
scum of a population and the dregs of a 
population both mean the same thing — the 
worst part of it. 

An instrument called a scuibmer (skum' 
er, «.) is used to remove the scummings 
(sktirn' ingz, n.pl.), or skiminings, from the 
top of a liquid if it becomes scummy (skiim' 
i, adj.), that is, covered with scum. 

Probably from M. Low G- schtlm froth ; cp. 
Dutch schuhn, G. schawn (meerschaum), O.F. 
escume. See skim. Syn. ; n. Dregs, dross, 
offscourings, refuse. 

scumble (skum' bl), v.t. To soften the 
colours or outlines of (an oil painting, or 
chalk or pencil drawing) ; to spread (a 
colour) over part of a picture for this purpose. 
n. A very thin coat of colour applied m this 
way : the • softening -effect produced by 
scumbling ; the material used for scumbling. 

In oil paintings scumbling is done by 
covering the parts requiring attention with a 
thin layer of opaque and almost dry colour. 

Frequentative of scum. 

scummer (skhm' dr). For this word, 
scummings, and scummy see tinder scum. 

scunebeon (skiin' shun), n. The bevelled 
inner edge of a doorway or window opening , 
the arches or stones placed across the angles 
of a square tower to support the alternate 
sides of an eight-sided spire. (F. icoiwon). 

O.F. cscoinson, from coin corner, or from 


esconce sconce, and -on -oon. Sec -sconce. 

scupper (skup' er), n. • A hole or gutter 
in a ship’s side on 

the level of the deck \ • i 

Scupper-hole (skup' ^ 

6r hoi, 5i.)has the same 

meaning. (F. dalol.) Itt ‘V^\ XEnrt ^ 

This word is used 
in combination with 

several other ivords. , 

A scupper-hose («.), nwWjavmuBc* / 
or scupper-shoot (n.) /i 

is a piece of ho.se on .y.i 

the outside of a 

scupper-hole for con- -t — • 

vcying the water Scunner.— Scupper* ere 

clear of the ship’s “Vo'Nw’.i'cr. 

side. .A scupper- 

leather (ii.) is a piece of leather used for the 
same purpose. A scupper-nail (».) is a short 
nail with a very broad head used for nailing 
on scupper-hose, etc. A scupper-plug («•) 
a plug for stopping a scupper. 

For scQoper. See scoop {latllo). Another 
suggestion is that it is from O.F. escopir, escupir 
to spit, from a.ssumcd L.L. scupplre. 
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scurf (skerf), n. Small scales or flakes 
thrown off by the skin, especially of the head ; 
loose sc^aly matter adhering to a surface ; 
an cmploj’cr who pa\’S less tlian the usual 
wage : a labourer who works at less than 
the usual rate of pay. (F. pelliculcs, croiife.) 

A scurfy (skerf' i, adj.) person is one suffer- 
ing from scurfiness (skerf' i nes, «.). 

Probably of Scand. origin ; cp. Swed. shorj. 
D.an. s!:iirv ; also Dutch sckwft, G. sekorf, akin 
to .-t.-S. scurf, from sceorfan to scrape, gnaw. 

scurrilous (skur' i lus), adj. Grossly 
vulgar, and abusive. A less usual form is 
scurrile (skur' il). (F. grassier.) 

Letters, speeches, and jokes that arc 
vert' coarse are scurrilous, and the word 
describes both the language and the person 
who uses it. Such a person has written or 
spoken scurrilously (skur' i lies h, adv.) and 
licen guilty of scurrility (sku ril' i ti, n.) or 
scurrilousness (skur' i lus n6s, «.). 

L. scurrltis, from settrra buffoon, jester. SvN. : 
Course, gross, opprobrious, vulgar. 

scurry (skiir' i), v.i. To move hurriedly 
or swiftly, v.t. To cause to move thus. n. 
The act’ or sound of scuny'ing ; hurried 
movement; bustle; a confused flight of birds, 
eddy of snow, etc. ; a short, fast run or race 
on horseback, (F. alter d pas prfeipilis, 
joticr des jambes ; galopcr ; hate, inoitvemenl, 
niioi, irimoussetnent. court galop.) 

Frightened mice scurry away. The country 
is restful after the hurry and scurry of towns. 

Cp. hurry-shtirry and scour. See scour. 
Sv.v. : i'. Hasten, hurry, scamper, scuttle. 

J!. Hustle, fluriy, hurry, scamper. 

scurvy (skCr' vi), adj. Contemptible ; 
slutbhy. r.. A disease characterized by dry' 
rough skin and swollen gums, due to the 
alienee of certain vitamincs in the diet. 
(F. rif, miserable; scorbtil.) 

Formerly scurv'y was very common among 
sailors, who had to live for long periods on 
fait meat .and without fresh vegetables. 
Now that the remedy' — fresh vegetables or 
their equivalent — has been discovered the 
difc.asc is rare. Scurvied (sker' vid, adj.) 
me.ans affected with .scurvy. Scurvy-grass 
[tecldcaria cjjiciimlis), a herb of northern 
Lurofx: .and Arctic America, is valued by 
.\rctic explorers as a remedy for scurvy. 

Scurvy trc.atment is shabby or discourteous 
L-haviour. If we have done a person a 
H rv;ce and receive no thanks wc are justified 
m thinking th.at we have been treated 
scurvily (fkOr' vi li, adv.). 

tk,’ O. 'Aa'/ (ox’s bail. Properly 

■ . but a«."ici.itctl with scorhuttc. Svx. : adj. 

Ih-.. 1 >u:ti oils. mean, shabby. 

^scut (skfit). »!. A short tail, .such .as that 
o- rablnt or h.are. (F. yiKw,' cv.irle.) 

sctita (sku' t.'O. 'niis is the plural form of 
‘cntum. S'e t-:’itum. 

scutngc fskfi' t.ij). »!. The tax p.aid to th-e 
•-in;' in place of military fervico by a feudal 
'Ui.'ht. if', esuay.) 

f. I.. !: •■■■fd c’.ur",, hvr.i L. sefitarr. .a knight's 


scutcli (skuch), v.t. To dress (flax, hemp, 
or other fibrous material) by beating. (F. 
ecanguer.) 

The effect of scutching is to separate the 
woody fibres from the more valuable soft 
fibres'. A scutcher (skuch' er, ii.) means a 
person employed in scutching, a machine or 
tool for scutching, or one of the spikes on the 
drum of a scutching machine. The refuse 
left after scutching is called scutchings 
(skuch' ingz, n.pl.). 

O.F. escousser, to thrash, shake, from assumed 
L.L. excussSre, from ex- out and quassdre, 
frequentative of quatere to shake. 

scutcheon (skuch' on). This is another 
form of escutcheon. See escutcheon. 

Anything that has scutcheons is scutch- 
eoned (skuch' 6nd, adj.). 

See escutcheon. 

scutellum (sku tel' um), n. In natural 
history, a small plate or scale, pi. scutella 
(sku tel' a). (F. lamelle.) 

This term is used, among other things, of 
the homy plates that cover the feet of 
certain birds. The feet of such birds could 
be described as scutellate (sku' thl at, adj.), 
or scutellated (sku' tel at ed, adj.). The 
arrangement of the scales of snakes, lizards, 
and the like is called scutellation (sku 16 la' 
shun, 11 .). Any part so shaped is scutelHform 
(sku tel' i form, adj.). 

Modern L., dim. of L. scutum shield. 

scuttle [i] (skut' 1), «. A vessel or box for 
holding a small quantity of coal. (F. scan 
d charbon.) 

The scuttle, or coal-scuttle, as it is more 
often called, is a metal container — sometimes 
in a wooden ca,sc or box — for coal, usually 
kept by the fire-place. Residents in lodging- 
houses arc generally supplied with coal by' the 
scuttleful (skot' 1 ful, adj.), or as much '.os a 
scuttle wll hold, for which the landlady 
makes a fi.xcd charge. 

.■\.-S. scutel dish, platter, L. scutella, dim. 
of sculra dislj ; whence O. Norse skutill dish, 
trencher. 



S<Tat!lc.-— A liner with rowi of ectittln in her ride. 
fn*et tt a tincle •enttlc- 


scuttlc ^gj (skiit' Ij. )!. .An opening in 
the deck or side of a ship to admit light or 
air. or us'.;d for purposes of communication ; 
a lid or hatch covering this. v.t. To cut or 
ixorc h'jfes in the Ixotto'rn or sides of (a ship) ; 
to sint: fa ship) by making holes in lier below 
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the water-line, or opening her sea-cocks. 
(F. hublot, icoutille, mantelet; sahorder.) 

A ship’s scuttle is a rectangular opening, 
smaller than a hatchway, provided with a 
movable cover or lid. From very ancient 
times, it has been the practice for the crews 
of warships to scuttle their vessels rather 
than allow them to fall into enemy hands. 

Sailing ships formerly carried on deck a 
large cask of drinking water, called a scuttle- 
butt («.), or scuttle-cask («.), which was pro- 
vided with a scuttle or square hole in the top 
large enough to admit a bucket. 

A man who scuttles a ship, especially with 
the dishonest intention of claiming insurance 
money for her loss at sea, is called a scuttler 
(skut’ ler, n.). 

O.F. escoiUille (lid of) the hatchway. Span. 
escctilla hole in hatchway, from escotar to cut 
out so as to fit (or from Low G. schoU trap-door). 

scuttle [3] (skut' 1 ), v.i. To scurry ; to 
run (away) with quick, hurried steps ; to 
decamp, n. A quick, hurried pace ; a sudden 
Right. (F. filer, s'enfuir firicipHamment, 
dicamper ; pas precipiti, diguerpissement.) 

Rabbits may be seen feeding by the road- 
side in the country, but directly we approach 
them they scuttle away to safety. 

Earlier sctiddle, frequentative of scud. 

scutum (sku' turn), n. The shield of an 
ancient Roman legionary ; in zoology, etc., 
a shield-like plate, scale, or bone ; pi. 
scuta (sku' ta). 

The Roman scutum was a large, oblong, 
oval, or partly cylindrical shield. The 
modern scientist describes the bony pro- 
tective plates of crocodiles, armadillos, and 
other animals as scuta. 

L. = shield, akin to Gr. sfiytos hide. 

Scylla (sil' a), n. A rock in the Strait of 
Messina, opposite Charybdis. (F. Scylla.) 

In Greek mythology, Scylla was personified 
as a six-headed monster w'ho, with Charybdis, 
another monster, living beneath a whirlpool 
of that name on the opposite side, preyed upon 
sailors voyaging through the Strait of 
Messina. According to Homer, Odysseus lost 
six of his crew in this way. Nowadays, a 
person is said to be betiveen Scylla and 
Charybdis, when he is faced with two equally 
difficult or unpleasant alternatives. 

Gr. skylla, from shylleiit to flay, rend. 

scypRus (si' fus), 11. In ancient Greece, 
a large, two-handled drinking cup without 
a foot ; a cup-shaped organ of certain 
plants, pi. scyphi (sV 11 ). (F. scyp/ius.) 

The handles of the ancient Greek scyphus 
were not carried above the brim. The 
narcissus has a cup-shaped part, called by 
botanists a scyphus. Certain lichens are said 
to be scyphose (si' fos, adj.) from the fact 
that their fruit-bearing parts are scyphiform 
(si' fi form, adj.) or shaped like scyphi. 

L., from Gr. sUyphos. 

scytale (sit' a le), n. A staff used by 
ancient Greelcs for putting dispatches into 
cypher. (F. scytalc.) 


■ The dispatch was written on a long strip 
of parchment wound round the scytale. 
The strip was then unrolled, and the message 
could not be read until it was wound round 
another scytale of similar form in the 
possession of the person for whom the 
despatch was intended. In an extended 
sense, a dispatch sent in this way was called 
a scytale. 

Gr. skyiaVe. 

sesrtRe (sUh), 11. An implement for mowing 
and reaping, consisting of a long, slightly- 
curved blade, fixed at an angle to a long 
handle; the curved blade projecting from 
each end of the axle of an ancient war- 
chariot. v.t. To cut with a scythe. (F. 
faux; faucher.) 

The handle of a scythe is usually shaped 
in a slight double-curve. Two wooden grips 
projecting from it are held by the scjrtheman 
(sii/j' man, n.), as he swings the blade to and 
fro over the ground when morving hay, etc. 
Scythes are kept very sharp by means of 
a scythe-stone («.), or long whetstone, lor 
sharpening {he blade. In ancient times 
similar blades were often fixed to the axles 
or wheels of war-chariots, such as those of 
the Britons, which are sometimes described 
in history books as scythed (sit/id, adj.) 
chariots, 

M.E. sitlie, A.-S. slthe, sigdi ; cp. O. 
stglh-r. Low G. seg{c)d, G. setise, ultimately akin 
to L. secure to cut ; cp. sickle. 



Scythian (silk' i an), adL Relating to 
ancient Scjdhia or its people, n. One of 
this race ; the language of Scythia. (!'• 
des Scythes, scythique ; Scythe.) 

The Scjdhia of classical times lay to the 
north of the Black Sea, roughly between the 
Danube and the Volga. It was occupied in 
the seventh century n.c., by a people from 
Upper Asia, the Scythians, who later came 
under Greek influences. Scythic (sif/F ik, 
adj.) remains include gold jewellery, manu- 
factured by Greek craftsmen. The com- 
bining form Scytho-, meaning partly Scythian, 
is used as in Scytho-Grcck [adj.), that is. 
part Scythian and part Greek. 
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SEAS: HOW THEY ARE CLASSIFIED 

Divisions of the Salt IValcr that Covers fioe-seoenths of the Earth's Surface 


Bea (sO), ti. The expanse of salt water 
that covers fivc-sevcntlis of the earth’s 
surface ; a part of this smaller than the 
ocean ; a large inland body of salt or saltish 
water ; the state or motion of the sea ; a 
large wave ; the set, or direction of the 
waves ; a vast expanse or quantity ; a 
flood, ad). Of or pertaining to the sea ; 
living, growing, or used in, on. or near the 
sea: maritime. [F.ocdan.vier.inerintMeurc, 
inedilerravL-e, flat, ondc, infinitd, deluge; de 
iiicr, marin, maritime.) 

In a general sense, the sea is the whole 

great i>ody of salt 

water encircling the 
land masses of the 
earth, modifying the t 
climate, and, in i . 

modem times, ailord- ‘ 

ing an easy means of li '*■ - -. r ' ' 
communication. Area L.-"; •' ’ A 

and volume are the • ''AVtsi; 

chief factors in the 

classification of seas ^ 

and oceans, but many t . ' 'i' 

Seas have been named ' 
regardless of their 
true natnre. 

For instance, the so- 

called Arctic Ocean ' ''Tr;'','-- 

is really a sea, for its ■ 

Volume is but one- ; • 

twentieth that of the .. ; 

Atlantic Ocean. ..Av'-vAj- ; 

Again, the Persian r • ' v 

G u 1 f, t h c G u 1 f o f i?. '-h.’i- 

-Mexico, and Hudson's J- • dAI 

Bay, are seas of the 'fj- 
.'reclitcrranean tvpe, ■ ' " ‘ Y: 


>Tl 


■ ; 


ion's r 't/rL'/'d ir '-'^A 

vne. .-■•A 


A huge audience in a theatre is described 
from the point of view of the performers as 
a sea of faces, and a great conflagration is 
termed a sea of flame. 

A ship at sea is on the open sea, or out of 
sight of land. People are said to bo at sea. 
Or all at sea, when they are confused and 
perplexed in mind, like a sailor who has lost 
his bearings at sea. The brazen sea or the 
molten sea was a huge laver of metal made 
by Hiram of Tyre for Solomon’s temple 
(1 Kings, vii, 23-26). It was about fifteen 
feet across and rested on the backs of 
_______ twelve metal oxen. 

. Countries separated 
. ■ i from us by the seas 

/ . . , are said to be over 
-;| seas or beyond seas. 
The seas surround- 
•, •' ing Great Britain are 

^ L known as the four 

A seas. Events within 

■ A' t'?"' 1®“^ seas arc those 
\ occurring in England, 
» Scotland, or Wales. 

. The word “sea" 

.. enters into the forma- 

iHPR, many words 

' ^ relating to the sea. 

‘ The more important 
J-l-.., of these words arc 

; c.xplained below. A 
•r^.y '* sea-anchor («.) or 

. drag anchor is a conical 
.>» 'V bag of stout canvas 

:.uV A/C ' dragged behind a boat 
'iv ft .1. ' in order to keep her 

j'W'A.-L head to wind and sea. 


-Mediterranean type, 1 .Yrri: /’ .-'vi.L£. ii when it is unsafe for 

jx/nclmting dccplv ' ' I'cr to sail or lie to. 

Scu.— Toc wooacrfaflr »ofcre»*jot uoocrwprid Of Uic . 

tiH, Innd jnci rcYcaied by pboionreoby. raft of sptirs cind 

iiaviti^ access to the sails is used for the 

o;i.;i.n fiy a narrow strait or straits. same purpose. A sea-banl: («.) is a bank 

Other se.as, such as the North Sea. Gulf of built to keep out the sea. It may aho 
Cilifomia. ami Sea of Okhotsk have f.airly me.an a dune or sand-hill. The sea-board 
wide connecting pass.agcs. A third kind of («.), sea-coast (11.), or sea-shore {»,)' of a 
Sea is an inland Irody of salt water, such as country is that part of its territorj’ bordcr- 
tl'.e C.aspian Sea, the Dead Sea, and the Sea mg the sea. the sea-shore niay also 
of Aial. denote land actually w.ashed by the waves, 

vcovel is said to ship a sea when she Ls such as the sea-beach {«.). A vessel is a 
iio-vicd by large waves — a frequent event sea-boat {>!.) if suited for the open sea. This 
•'.h'.'u there is a high sea running, that is, word is seldom used without a qualifying 
hvn tlie K.-.as are mountains high, or when word. For example, a boat that behaves 
t!." vave-. are very large, .\ long sea is a or sails well at sea. is termed a good sca- 
't.ite of the water in which the weaves .are Ixjat. The coat-of-mail shell {Chiton) is 
. e; - and regular, and a stiort sea is one with sometimes called .a sea-boat, 
ch .ppv. irregular surface. Coal, wheat, and other commodities con- 

In the f.aruous soliloquy in ''Hamlet'' vcycd by sea are sea-borne (adj.) gO'^tls. A 
’'!.,l'"'’ir.ning with “ To Ive or not to l>e,” sea-bow'(i:.) is a kind of rainbow, formed in 
t::- rnnie a.-ks whether it is Iwttcr to give the spray Of breaking waves. I_and-breczes 
in to rm -fertutw or " to take arms against blow out to sea from the land, but .a sea- 
y of trouhh-s by which he means a breere ():,) is one blowing shoreward from 
mrge or munitc numlycr of troublea. the se.a, 
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A sea-change [n.) is a transformation 
brought about by the sea. This is a reference 
to the Shakespearian lyric in " The Tempest " 
(i, 2), sung by Ariel when Ferdinand supposes 
his father to be drowned : — 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 

We now use this word to denote any great 
transmutation or change, whatever its cause. 
Mined coal was originally distributed by 
sea from Newcastle, and so came to be called 
sea-coal {11.), to distinguish it from charcoal, 
which was an important fuel in the Middle 
Ages. 

A battle between ships at sea is a sea- 
fight («.). A sea-gauge (m) is an instrument 
for finding the depth of the sea. A ship’s 
draught is also called her sea- 
gauge. In poetical or rhetorical 
language. Great Britain is des- 
cribed as a sea-girt {adj.) island, 
that is, one girdled or surrounded 
by the sea. 

A pagan god personifying the 
sea, or Imagined as inhabiting it, 
is called a sea-god {n.) or sea- 
deity («.). Each of the Nereids, 
who were daughters of Nereus, 
one of the sea-gods of the 
Greeks, was a sea-goddess (»».). 

A sea-going {adj.) ship is one 
that crosses the seas and oceans, 
as opposed to a coasting vessel. 

Sea-green («.) is a pale, bluish- 
green colour. Some people have 
sea-green (adj.) eyes. The fine 
variety of American cotton 
named sea-island cotton («.) was 
originally grown on the islands 
off the coasts of Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Florida. 

To find one’s sea-legs (n.pl.) is to become 
accustomed to life on a ship. The word refers 
to the difficulty experienced by novices of 
walking steadily across the deck in rough 
weather. 

In surveys of land and sea, heights and 
depths are based on sea-level («.), that is, 
the average level of the surface, of the sea 
between high and low tides. The sea-line (n.) 
is the horizon as soon at sea, or else a sea- 
coast. The mermaid of sea legends is some- 
times called a sea-maid («.). 

A lighthouse, buoy, or beacon by which 
ships steer a course is a sea-mark (n.). A 
sea-mile (n.), also called a nautical mile and a 
geographical mile, is one-sixtieth of a degree 
of longitude on the equator, or about two 
thousand yards. Any large creature living, or 
supposed to live, in the sea is a sea-monster 
(«.) — a term applied equally to the whale 
and to the fabulous beast of terrifying 
appearance that was overcome by Perseus 
in the classical legend. 

In time of war a neutral merchant-ship 
has to carry a p.assport called a sea-pass («.), 


which is a certificate of her nationality. A 
sea-piece (n.) or seascape (n.) is a picture 
of a scene at sea ; a sea-risk (n.) is a danger 
of damage or loss run by a ship while on the 
sea. A harbour or port on a sea-coast is a 
seaport («.), and a town with such a harbour 
is called a seaport (adj.) town, Southampton 
for example. 

When a vessel is far from land she has 
plenty of sea-room («.), that is,’ space in 
which to manoeuvre without colliding with 
other craft. We obtain sea-salt (n.) by 
evaporating sea-water. Some people are 
liable to be sea-sick (adj.) when they take a 
sea voyage. Sea-sickness (n.) is produced by 
the movements of the vessel, and is character- 
ized by loss of appetite, depression, nausea, 
and actual sickness. 



Seaport. — ^Tbe qunr and Baasin de la Jolielle at Marfeillci, the great 
French seaport on the northern shore of the Medilcrrancnn. 

Any district bordering the sea is on the 
seaside («.). Margate, Ramsgate, and 
Brighton are favourite seaside (adj.) holiday 
resorts. Visitors to such places are said to 
go to the seaside. A sea-term («.) is a word 
or phrase used particularly by sailors. 
"Abeam" and ’’ abaft " are c.xainples. 
Many sea-terms, however, are used figura- 
tively in ordinary talk. We say, for instance, 
that a person is " on the rocks,” “ m Ip'v 
water," or " on his beam ends," when m 
serious trouble. • 

A sea-wall («.) is a massive wall or .an 
embankment, built to protect land from the 
sea. A sea-way (n.) is a clear way for •> 
ship at sea, or else a place where the sea is 
rough. A ship in a sea-way rolls heavily 
owing to the action of the waves. Ship.s arc 
seaworthy (se' werf/d, adj.) when they are in 
fit condition to go to sea. The ability Id 
come through very stormy' weather^ is a 
nrnof of sp.iwnrthincss fsO Wer 


proof of a vessel's seaworthiness {.s 
Ifi'i nOs, «.) or .seaworthy’ condition, the 
seaward (se' ward, adj.) side of .a house is 
that facing the sea. A ship inovc.s seav.’aro 
(adv.), or scav/ards (sc' wardz, adu.) when 
sailing towards the sea from a port. 
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In rhetorical or poetical language, a great 
sailor or naval comnaander may be described 
as a sea-captain (n.), which ordinarily means 
a captain of a mercliant vessel. 

An Elizabethan sea-captain, such as 
Drake or Hawkins, is sometimes called a 
sea-dog («.). The privateer vessels with 
which they harassed the Spaniards are also 
termed sea dogs, and old, experienced 
sailors of our own daj-s are occasionally 
described in sea stories as old sea-dogs. 
The name of sea-dog is one of the many given 
to the common or harbour seal 



SeaplAne. — Tie " Calcutta,** a larse Brittsi «ea- 
plane, in a trial Xlicbt at Rocieater. 

A seafarer (se' fur er, n .) — a word now 
rcldom used — is a sailor who follows a 
seafaring (se' fiir ing, adj.) life, and is 
engaged in seafaring (n.), that is, voyaging 
by sea, or the calling of a sailor. 

A chief of one of the bands of Vikings that 
ravagcrl the coasts of north Europe includ- 
ing Hritain from the eighth to the tenth 
century, is sometiracs called a sea-king (n.). 

Captains do not h'ke the sea-lawyer («.), 
a Kulor pven to arguing and criticizing. In 
a general sense a seaman (se' man, r..) is a 
Sailor Itclow the rank of officer, but the word 
also denotes a sailor who is skilled in navi- 
gating a sl’.ip at sea. 

In the British Xavy seamen (se' men, 
are officially ranked in three grades, 
leading, able, and ordinary seamen. So much 
dc-jK-nds upon the efficiency of individuals 
at Sea tluil every sailor is expected to work 
”’.a scamanllke fse' man Ilk, adJ.) or seamanly 
■Se* m.'in li. adj.) way, tliat is, like a good 
s”am.an. Seamanship (se' min ship, ji.) is the 
art of maringiiig a ship or boat at sea. Life- 
b.iatir.en possess seamanship, or sldll as 
' ; csrr.' n, in a high degree. A pirate is somc- 
tiu'.i-s allied a sea-robber (n.), sca-ro%*er («.), 
or se.a-woU [r..) — the latter word often dc- 
notin:; a Viking. A pirate ship i.s also callctl a 
-rover, and the large, voracious wolf-fish 
i,'/e irrAir.i! l-.ipus) fs known as a sca-woIf. 

-V 1 -p-ci.iI type of aeroplane littcrl with 
nndei- Its carriage, fo that it can ri-se 

■ a n; and alight on water, is called a seaplane 

T'l’ term is ronietimes c.xtendeJ to 

• e.-..»ude the dying-hnat, a water-going 
-a m-d.'.ne with .a Ijo.at-siiap-'d iKziy. During 

■ Worl'i War seaplanes were usc-d for 

• -sell-;;. c anti-submarine work. 


A country* which has a very strong navy, 
or which depends upon naval forces for its 
defence, may be called a sea-power (n.). 
Great Britain, America, and Japan are the 
chief sea-powers. A sea scout («.) is a member 
of a branch of the Boy Scout movement 
devoted to the practical study of seamanship. 
He wears a nautical jersey and hat. 

A large group of words hav*ing the 
prefix “ sea " consists of the names of fishes 
and certain warm-blooded animals that 
Sfiend their lives in the sea. The sea-angel 
(a .) — Rhina sqitatina — also called the angel- 
fish, is named from its large spreading 
pectoral fins, which suggest wings. It is 
allied to the sharks and rays. 

The sea-bass (a .) — Morone lahrax — is a 
food fish related to the perch. It has a 
bluish-grey back with white underparts, and 
is found in the seas around southern and 
western Europe. The sea-bream (a.) — 
Pagelhis centrodonius — also resembles the 
freshwater perch. It has a deep, thick 
body, red above and sEvery below, ivith a 
high dorsal fin. The young of this fish are 
kno\vii as chads. 

The fur-seal is sometimes given the name 
of sea-bear (a.), perhaps because its tliick 
close fur resembles that of the bear. The 
sea-calf (a.) is the common seal. Sailors call 
the white whale a sea-canary (a,), because 
it makes a whistling sound. 7'he sea-cow (a.) 
is a sirenian, such as the dugong or the 
manatee ; the name Is also given to the 
walrus. 

The British angler-fish, an ugly creature 
that destroys many food fishes, has several 
names, including that of sea-devil (a.). 
This name is given to other fishes hamng a 
fearsome appearance. 



Sca*sIct>Ka&(, — 1 Se ACA-cIcpbAOt, a CArniToroot 
adapted to a marvoe caatttnee. 


Various fishes, including the dragonet, or 
sculpin, and an Au.stralian pipe-fi.sh, l>ear 
the name of sea-dragon (a.), from a supposed 
resemblance to the legendary monster. 

The sea-elephant (a.) is the c1cphant-.vjal, 
the male of whicli has a short prolxiscis ; 
and the sea-fox (a.) « a long-tailed .shark 
better Imcjwn as the tlircsher-shark, or fox- 
shark. The common porpoise is sometiracs 
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called a sea-hog {n.) or sea-pig («.), the latter 
name also being given to the dugong. 

The sea-horse {n.), or hippocampus, is a 
curious little fish with a head like that of a 
horse. The walrus, too, is called a sea-horse, 
but the sea-horse of mythology is a fabulous 
creature, with a horse’s head and a fish’s 



Sea-serpent. — ^The sea-serpent, a larse venomous 
marine snake which preys on fish. 


tail, that drew the chariot of the great sea- 
god. Seals with spotted skins have the 
popular name of sea-leopard («.). The sea- 
lion («.), or fur seal, constitutes a distinct 
family of seals having the scientific name 
Otariidae. Sea-lions have external ears, and 
close, woolly fur, which is of great com- 
mercial value. They spend more time on 
land than the true seals. 

The garfish is given the popular names 
of sea-needle (n.) and sea-pike («.). The 
latter name is also given to the hake and 
other fish. The sea-owl («.) is the lump, a 
thick, clumsy sea-fish of a leaden-blue colour, 
with spiny fins. It clings to objects by means 
of a sucking-disk on its belly. A variety of 
sculpin frequenting deep waters is called 
the sea-raven (n.) ; so also is the cormorant. 
The sea-robin (n.) is the red gurnard of 
American waters. 

A sea-serpent (n.) may be either a large 
sea-snake (n.), that is, a marine snake, or else 
a huge, serpent-like monster, which some 
travellers claim to have seen swimming 
on the surface of the sea. Sea-snakes form 
a family of aquatic reptiles with the scientific 
name Hydrophiinae. They inhabit warm 
parts of the Indian and Pacific oceans, and 
have oar-like tails well adapted for swimming. 
Their colouring is often brilliant and beauti- 
ful. and is sometimes arranged in contrasting 
bands of olive and yellow or black and green. 
The length of the sea-snake varies between 
three and eight feet. The fishes on which they 
prey soon succumb to the bites of the.s"e 
liigiily venomous reptiles. 
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The sea-snipe ' (ti.) is either the trumpet 
fish, which has a long snout, or the dunlin, 
a common British shore-bird, related to the 
sandpipers. Fishermen pve the name of 
sea-toad {n.) to the angler-fish, the toad-fish, 
and the sculpin. The salmon-trout, the bull- 
trout, and other species of trout that spend 
part of the year in the sea are also known by 
the name of sea-trout («.), which was formerly 
thought to be a distinct species. The long 
tusk of the narwhal has led to that creature 
being named a sea-unicom («.). The sea- 
wife («.) is a fish allied to the wrasses. 

Among objects cast onto the beach by the 
waves, one often sees the horny capsule, some- 
times having long tendrils at the four comers, 
which is popularly known as a sea-pincushion 
(«.), or sea-purse {n.). This is an empty egg- 
case of the skate or some fish allied to it. 

Another group of words consists of the 
names of certain invertebrates, or creatures 
without backbones, that are found in the 
sea. Many of these take curious forms, and 
are named for their resemblance to familiar 
plants and other objects. The acom-bamacle 
is also called the sea-acom («.). It is a 
crustacean, -like ’• the -shrimp. 

The sea-hare (n.) — Aplysia — ^is a gas- 
teropod related to the snails. It somewhat 
resembles a crouching hare in shape, and is 
able to discharge a purple fluid when 
attacked. 

A related animal is the sea-butterfly («-)i 
a small, translucent snail with -fin-like 
expansions of its body, which are very like 
the wings of a butterfly. These it uses as 



Sca-anemone. — Sca-anemonei, ioroo of which are 
beautifully coloured* fix thetntclvet to rocki and , 
vtonei. Tbcy arc aUo called ica^flowerf. 


swimming organs. Vast shoals of sea-butter- 
flies may be seen on the surface of the open 
sea. Another gastcropod, the sea-ear (n.). 
or ormcr, has an oval-shaped shell. One 
species is esteemed as a food in the Channel 
Islands. The periwinkle is sometimes called a 
sea-snail (n.), a name given loosely to otlier 
shcll-fish, and also to a small slimy fish 
frequenting rocks. The sea-sleeve («.) is 
the common calaniary or sciuid. 

The sca-anemone («.), also called a sea- 
flower («.) or sea-sunflower («.) is a polvp 
of flowcr-like shajie, often beautifully 
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coloured, which generally anchors itself to 
stones, rocks, or to the backs of hermit- 
crabs. It seizes in its tentacles animal food 
carried by the currents, and is extremely 
voracious. Scientists include the many 
varieties of this creature in the genus Actinia 
and allied genera. 

Sea-anemones are classified with the 
corals, to which group both the sea-fan (>i.) 
and the sea-pen (71.) belong. The former 
vesemWes a gtatefnV tree with slender faw-like 
branches. The latter is a pol^TJ harnng the 
appearance of a quill pen. Some species 
have phosphorescent organs. Sea-mat (77.) is 
a fiat, matted form of coral growing on the 
sea bed, and sea-whip (71.) is a whip-shaped 



Sea-fan. — The xraeeful lea-fao, which beara a 
reiembtanee to a tree. 


variety with vciy long thin branches. Sea- 
nettle {71.) is one of the popular names of the 
jelly-fish. 

Another curious animal of the sea is 
the sea-cucumber ( 71 .), or sea-gherkin ( 7 ;.), 
scicntifiKilh' known as a liolothurian. It is 
.a long worm-like creature with a fringe of 
branching tentacles round the mouth- 
o;vjning at its upper end. The sea-melon (77.) 
and sea-pumpkin (77.) are closely allied to it. 
In Oriental countries these creatures arc 
esteemed .xs food and are known as bechc-dc- 
iner, or trepaug. 

All li.ave tough leathery skins and arc 
rla.ssified i:i the 
lichinodermata, a 
'^ub- kingdom of 
prickly -skinned sea 
animals, uhich in- 
>'h:<l(-> star-fi.slu'.s 
-ind otliors, such as 
tie se.i-urchin (7:.) or 
sea-hcdr.ehog (7:.), 
an* the r.ea -porcupine 
bai. ’I hey feed on 
i'.wt-sl, and their 
is'-iees are enclosed in .a stony case covered 
•■■'ith long f.pi:u-s. Some s{>ecic.s of sea- 
ntch.in. .and abo the sea-lily {77.), a stalked 
rrmeid. r.'.:w Ik? found On the sca-shorc 
rt'un 1 P.ritai'n. 

^ .‘iT-.'ith r cre.iturc commonly c.\st on the 
*■•. ee by rl-.e sea is the sea-wicnse {n .) — 


7t- ^ V 



S<.a-<urumber, — The tea- 

cucumber, or f eft's (icr km. 





Sea-moute. — The tea'inouse has a fat ses°iented 
bodr coTcred with bristles* 


Aphrodite aculeata — a short worm with a 
fat segmented body covered with many 
bristles. It burrows in the sand. The sea- 
squirt (71.), known to scientists as an ascidian, 
is not a true invertebrate, for the young of 
these creatures have backbones. These, 
however, are discarded by the adult forms, 
wliich resemble flat leather bottles with two 
necks. One of these is a mouth, into which 
water containing food particles is drawn. 
The other is a vent through which the water 
is squirted back into the sea — hence the 
name sea-squirt. The sea-peach {77.) and 
sea-pear (77.) arc also creatures of this class. 

The general name of seaweed (77.) is given 
to a very large number of spore-bearing 
plants, called Algae by scientists, which grow 
on the sea bottom from high-water mark 
to a depth of about sLx hundred feet. Some 
parts of the coast are very' seaweedy {adj.) 
or covered with seaweed, and at low water 
the scawcedy smell, characteristic of sea- 
weed. is very strong. 

After storms great masses of seaweed, 
tom from its anchorage on the rocks or sand, 
arc flung on to the 
sea shore, and arc 
known as sea-wrack 
(77.). One variety 
of seaweed, taking 
the form of long 
broad fronds, has 
the name of sea- 
belt {77.) or sweet 
fucus. Another, with 
brown fronds, punc- 
tured with holes like 
the colander used in the kitchen, is called sea- 
colander ( 77 .). Sea-moss (7;.) is a mosslike 
kind. A polyzoan of similar form is also 
called sea-mo^. Sea-tang (77.) and sea;.tangle 
(77.) are seaweeds of the genus Laminaria \ 
sea-thong (77.) or sea-whipcord (77.) is any 
cordlike variety, especially Chorda filtim. 

Several popular names of plants growing 
near the sea arc similarly formed. A con- 
volvulus found on the shore h: 7 S the pretty 
n.ame of sea-bells (7:.). The sea-fennel (77.) 
is the samphire, and the sea-gilliflower (7:.), 
or sea-pinl: (;:.), is perhaps better known as 
thri ft. 

Young shoot-s of the sea-kale (7;.) — Crarnbe 
inaritima — a kind of colewort with large 
wnvy-edged le.avcs. arc eaten like asparagus 
as a table vegetable. For this re.ason the 
cnWivateii plants arc shelteicil from llic 
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Sea*sull. — A sea«guH alighting on the water. The 
action of the wings affords interesting study. 


Its deep brown fur is one of the most 
valuable of all furs, both on account of its 
beauty and the extreme rarity of the animal. 
Sea-otters are hunted on both shores of the 
North Pacific, especially on the Alaskan 
coast. 

M.E. see, A.-S. sae sea, lake ; cp. Dutch see, 
G. see, O. Norse sae-r. 

seal [i] (sel), ii. Any of a group oi carni- 
vorous marine mammals having elongated, 
tapering bodies, and short limbs furnished 
with paddles. v.i. To hunt seals. (F. 
phoque, veau marin : faire la chasse ati 
phoqiie.) 

There are two famihes of seals, the 


light when growing so that the stalks may Phocidae or true seals, whose hind limbs are 
be white and tender. The sea-holly («.), or joined to their short tails, and the Otariidae, 
eryngo, of sandy shores has tough, leathery the fur-seals or sea-lions, which have external 
leaves, of a roundish shape, with' sharp ears. Together with- the walruses, the seals 
spines, and bluish-white flowers grouped in form the sub-order Pinnipedia, or fin-fooled 
a dense head. Its scientific name is mammals. As a group, they are highly 
Eryngiwn maritimum. intelligent animals, and are capable of being 

A common shore-plant 'vith tall, branching easily domesticated. Although they are 
flower spikes has the name of sea-lavender better adapted for life in the water, seals 
(n.) — Limonium vulgare — from the bluish are not helpless on land, and escape from an 

purple colour of its flowers. It is , , enemy with quick wriggling move- 

sometimes dried and used as a ' ^ ments of the body. 

winter decoration. Sea - onion The fur of certain species of 

(n) is an old name of Urginea ' 3' seals known as sealskin (sel' skin, 

Scilla, — a squill with a large n.) is of great value, owing to the 

bulb, containing an acrid juice demand in civilized countries for 

that blisters the fingers. It grows on , ^ : sealskin coats and other articlc.s. 

the shores of the Mediterranean, The chief fur-seal [Olaria tirsina] 

and bears a head of crowded t '- f , ■) is found only in the North Pacific, 

white flowers on a tall stem. time was nearly cx- 

There are many kinds of sea- ' terminated by hunters, 

bird («.), or sea-fowl («.), that is, T : 11 A ship or man engaged in the 

a bird living by the sea and get- Se.-e.Ele.— The eme. or sealing (sel' ing, mf;'.) industry, or 

ting part or all of its food from «cn.eagle. it i» found in seal fishery (n.), that is, in huntin.g 

the waters. Sea-gull (n.) and sea- ' ' " and killing seals for their fur, is 

mew («.) are popular names for the gulls called a sealer (sel' er, «.). A seal-rookery 

which belong to a family of birds known to (h.) or sealery (sel' er i, n.) is a place where 

scientists as Laridae. The sea-swallow {«.) seals, especially sea -lions, congregate at 
or tern, is another member of this group, certain seasons. , 

The laughing gull (Lants ridibtindus) has a The harbour seal {Phooa vilulina) is foiinu 
black head and is known as the sea-crow in the seas round Britain. It is a yellowisli- 
(h.), a name also given to other species. gmy, spotted with brown, and measures up 

The erne or white-tailed sea-eagle («.) is to five feet long. It patrols the estuaries 
a fishing bird of the Hebrides. Another bird of salmon rivers in search of fish. The grey 

of prey, the osprey, or fish-hawk, is also seal is a much larger British species, 

called a sea-eagle. JI.E. scle, A.-S. scolh ; cp. D.an. sael, Swed. 

The rock pipit and the ringed plover have sjal. O, Nor.se sel-r. O.H.G. sclah. 
the local name of sea-lark («.). Both birds 


may bo seen examining the shore just above 
water-mark in search of marine animals. 
Another bird which haunts the shore is the 
handsome black and white sea-magpie («.), 
sea-pie (ii.), or sea-pilot (».). also known as 
the oyster-catcher. 

In some counties the pintail duck is called 
the sea-pheasant (ii.j. It has a long, pointed 
tail. 

The sea-otter («.) — Latax Intris — is re- 
lated to the true otters, but forms a genus by 
itself. It has large hind feet like flippers, and 
rounded teeth, well adapted for crushing the 
shell-fish and crabs on which it chiefly feeds. 



Seal.' — Scali In cSaracterMlic attitudef un • rock of 
Santa Catalina Islantft, South California. 
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seal f2j (sCl), »i. An engraved die or stamp 
nscd far making an impression on sealing- 
wax, paper, etc. ; the mark so made ; the 
wax, etc., stamped with this, and fastened 
to a document as a mark of its authenticity, 
or to an envelope, etc., to ensure that it is 
not opened by unauthorized persons ; an 
act, gift, or event regarded as guaranteeing 
or confirming ; a prophetic or significant 
mark; something used to close an opiening 
and prevent the escape of gas, etc., especially 
water in the trap of a drain-pipe. v.l. To 
fasten or stamp with a seal ; to affix a seal 
to ; to certify as genuine by means of a 
seal ; to close securely, or so as to be air- 
tight : to shut up ; to fix with plaster, etc. ; 
to confirm or ratify ; to set a significant or 
sj’mbolical mark on ; to decide irrevocably ; 
to destine. (F. seel, sceau, cachet, plomb ; 
sccUcr, cachctcr, fermer, plombcr, botichcr, 
ralificr, decider, destincr.) 

Seals have long been used as a means of 
proving the genuineness of a document, etc.. 
by impressing upon it a device belonging 
only to the person or authority from whom 
it emanates. 

The ancient F.gyptians, Indians, and other 
races of antiquity employed carved gems 
and rings for this purpose. In the .Middle 
Ages the seal of lead or wax was generally 
fixed so as to hold together the two ends of 
a strip of parchment or cord passed through 
a slit in llic foot of the document. This is 


called a pendant, or hanging, seal. It is now 
usual for the impression to be made in a 
mass of wax sjiread on the paper, and for 
many purposes a wafer or adliesivc disk of 
drie<l paste is employed as a substitute for 
an actual seal. 


Xowadays, deeds and other i 
legal documents have to ' ///(^^'- \ 

undergo the formality of 
sealing, r.ccordiug to a custom U j 

tMablished in England by the 
Norman kings. In America 
the affixing of seals to deeds 
is coniincd to only a few of 
the states of the union. (jf 

I’lihlic c ompanies stamp share 
cert ifir.ites with their se.als as 
a pro.)f that they have been 
propcaly issued. The I’oix; Se»t.— The. 
US'S a private se.d called tlie Sir W« 

I'is'.ier s Seal, or Se.al of the * '' 

Iisherinan, be'causc the device it lie; 


mi 


Seal. — The 
of S»r Wall 
Rafeth. 


tejire-ents Ht. Peter fishin,". 

I tie ('.ro.it Se.al, the official sc.il of Great 
Hrit.'iin. 1- k. p; ly,- the Lord Chancellor, and 
n app n'lcd only to the inosl imp'ortant 
puMii; di-cur.tents, such as act.s <jf state, 
tti .its.-. ;i:ul writs siimiiioning Parh.'iinent. 
■j’' >uip. rt.a!it d(Kum..nts are seal.’.! with 
Cl" i'nvv Si'al, which is in the keeping of the 
l-r r ! Privy 

^.M.my p-Tivat-e j-ople wear a sc.al-ring (>;.). 
■■■- .11 !i !, a rinr; h iving a teal nioiinte-i in it. 

>''■'■ 1 '- i.‘. m.-.ny kind-, are al-'o atuxetd to 



Se&t. — The pretidinj* officer tealinc a ballot-box 
before the votintr beitinf. 


the flaps of envelopes, to boxes, and to the 
doors of rooms, in such a waj' that tlic seal 
must be broken before the receptacle can 
be opened or the room entered. In this 
way the contents cannot be tampered with 
or examined without the knowledge of the 
owner. Tins arc scaled by soldering the joints 
so as to make the interior airtight. 

In a figurative sense, a person is s.iid to be 
under a seal ol silence, when bis lips arc 
sealed, that is, when he may not speak about 
.a certain matter because he has promised or 
vowed to treat it as a confidence. Something 
of which we possess or can obtain no know- 
ledge may be described as a sealed book to 
us. seal of love is something that symbol- 
izes deep affection, such as the kiss of a 
mother. When the execution of a criminal 
is finally decided on by the courts of law, 
wc may say that his fate is scaled. 

The captain of a warship or the admiral 
of a fleet is sometimes given sealed orders 
{)! p!.), that is to say, instructions as to the 
cours'g or .action he is required to take, 
enclosed in a. scaled envelope. This generally 
bears a notice to the effect that he must sail 
to a certain place before reading the orders. 
In the newspapers a fleet is said to sail under 
se.aled orders for an unknown destination 
when the commanding officer roccive.s secret 
instructions of this nature. 

In g.'Ls-works and cl.sev.herc the seal-pipe 
(;i.). al.so called dip-pijx;. is used to prevent 
tile p-._.-.-age of g.as. Its end liips lx.iow the 
surfare of a liquid. The plant, Solomon's 
seal (Po.'igomi.'nii: >nuUxf,or'.im). is a.i.so known 
as seal-wort (sCP w.^rt, It has markings 
on its root-st.al': rc-cmb!ing seals. 
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SEA-LEGS 


SEAR 


An official who seals documents or stamps 
weights and measures with a government 
stamp or mark is called a sealer isel' er, n.). 
Sealing-wax («.), the composition used for 
sealing letters and bottles, is a mixture of 
resin or shellac, turpentine, and colouring 
matter. 

M.E, and O.F, seel, from L. sigiUitm little sign, 
mark, seal, dim. akin to signum mark. Syn. : v. 
Close, confirm, destine, ratify, shut. Ant. : v. 
Open, unseal. 

sea-legs (se' legz). For this word sea- 
level, etc., see under sea. 

sealskin (sel' skin). For this word see 
under seal [i]. 

seal-wort (sel' wert). For this word see 
under seal [2]. 

Sealyham (se' li am), n. A kind of terrier 
with very short legs, a longish body, and a 
hard, wiry coat. 

Sealyhams have white or brown coats, 
sometimes with brown or black markings. 
They are named from a place in Pembroke- 
shire. 



Sealyham. — A Sealyham terrier, the winner of a 
first prize. 


seam (sem), n. A joining line betw'een 
two edges, especially of pieces of cloth sewn 
together ; the fissure bertveen planks fitted 
edge to edge ; the joining between metal 
sheets lapped over at the edges ; any ridge 
or crack where two surfaces meet a line on 
the surface of anj>thing ; a wrinkle ; the 
scar of a wound ; a thin stratum of rock, etc., 
betrveen thicker strata ; in anatomy, a 
suture, v.i. To join together by a seam ; to 
mark with a seam, furrow, or scar ; to knit 
ridges in (stockings). (F. couture, pH, 
couche, veine, cicatrice, suture; unir par xine 
couture, creuser.) 

It may appear curious that the joins in a 
garment and the cracks between the planking 
of a ship's hull should both be called seams. 
Many sea-terms are, however, of great 
antiquity, and it is possible that this one is 
a surrdval from the days when the “ skin,’’ 
of a boat was formed of hides sewn together 
over a wooden or wieker framework. Even 
an iron ship is said to strain at every scam 
when she plunges through a heavy sea. The 
geologist describes any thin stratum between 
thicker beds as a seam, and also describes the 


line of separation between two strata by the 
same word. A pierson's face may be said to 
be seamed or scored with scars or UTinkles, but 
we speak less often of a tailor seaming 
clothes, although a sewing-woman is called 
a seamstress (sem' stres, «.), or sempstress 
(semp' stres, n.). 

Seams in upholstery are sometimes con- 
cealed with seam-lace («.), or seaming-lace 
(«,), a kind of braid which is sewn over 
seams. 

A tailor uses a heavy iron called a seam- 
presser (n.) to flatten out seams. The farming 
implement known as a seam-presser is a 
heavy . roller employed to flatten down 
furrow ridges after the plough. _ A seamer 
(sem' er, n.) or seaming-machine (n.) is 
either a sewing-machine for making seams, 
or a machine vvhich joins the edges of shect- 
metal by folding them together. 

After the Crucifixion, the Roman soldiers 
tore the garments of Christ into pieces which 
they shared among themselves, but they kept 
His coat whole and cast lots for it, because it 
was seamless (sem' les, adj.), that is, without 
seams, " woven from the top throughout 
(John xix, 23-24), 

The seamy (sem' i, adj.) side of a garnient 
is the side next the body — on which the 
turned-in edges of the seams are visible. 
It is therefore an ugly side. Poor and un- 
fortunate people are said to see the seamy 
side, that is, the rougher and unpleasant 
side of life. A seamy face is one marked with 
seams or scars. - 

M.E. seem, A.-S. seam\ cp. Dutch .roow, u. 
saum, O.H.G. soum, Swed. and Dan. som ; from 
the root of sew. Syn. : n. Cicatrice, crack, 
fissure, joint, scar. 

sea-maid (se' mad). For this word, 
seaman, etc., see under sea. 

seance (saatis),??. A meeting for spiritual- 
istic inquiry, demonstrations, etc. ; any 
meeting for discussion or inquiry, especially 
that of a learned society. 

This word is now used chiefly in connc.xion 
rvith spiritualism. , 

F., from L. sedens (acc. scdcnt-cm) pres. p. 01 
sedire to sit, as if from an assumed sedenua a 

sea-nettle (se net' 1 ). For this word, 
sea-otter, etc., see undersea. , 

sear [r] (ser), adj. Dried up ; withered. 
Another and more usual form is sere per)- 
v.t. To cause to wither ; to blight or blast , 
to burn with a hot iron ; to cauterize , to 
make callous or incapable of feeling, n. 
A mark jiroduced by or as if by scaring, (k. 
dessccM, fan 6 , jl^lri : dcsse'cher, Jlctrtr, 
brtder, cauUriser, endurcir ; tache.) 

The adjective is well known from Alacbeth s 


vords (V, 3) : — 

my way ol life 
Is f.all'n into the scar, llic yellow leaf. 

V surgeon scans or cauterizes a wound to 
ircvcnt it from bleeding or becoming septic, 
riic word scared (sOrd, adj.) is often usc<i 
iguratively of the conscience or tlie heart. 
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in the sense of made hard, callous or in- 
sensible, as in I Timothy (iv', 2 ) ; " having 
their conscience seared with a hot iron." 

A.-S. JCar . cp. Dutch zoar, akin to Gr. atios 
(for satisos) drj’. Sansk. fBsha witliering. Syn. : 
adj. Withered, v. Blight, brand, cauterize, 
harden. 

sear [ 2 ] (ser). This is another spelling of 
sere. Sec sere [ij. 

search (sCrch), v.t. To go over or examine 
in order to find something; to explore or 
probe : to go through the pockets of ; to 
liunt for ; to seek (out) . u.f . To make inquiry. 
II. The act of scelung. looking, or inquiring ; 
examination ; investigation ; a quest. (F. 
cherchcr, explorer, soiider, fouillcr, pottrsttivre, 
quCtcr : s’iuforittcr ; recherche, invesfigation, 

pour suite.) 

We search a book for > ' - 

an apposite quotation to 
include in an essay, or else 
scarcii our minds for some 
suitable anecdote to illus- 
trate our subject. By 
international law a nation 
at war has the right of 
search by which warships 
niay search or c.xamine the 
ships of a neutral nation, 
except when in neutral 
waters, to find out whether 
they arc catrjdng contra- 
band of war. Customs 
officials sc.arch for dutiable 
goods carried by travellers, 
n sjxicial searcher (serch' 
tr, tu) or e.xaminer, being 
employed for suspected 
cases. Doctors use a small 
carved metal instrument, called a searcher, 
for searching or exploring' certain organs in 
the IkkIv. 

A searchlight (sereVr' Ut, 11 .) is an apparatus 
which, 1>\' means of a-roflcctor, projects the 
light of an electric arc in an intensely 
IKiwcrful beam in any direction. Searchlights 
are used in w.ar on .cc.a and land for dis- 
covering the movements of the enemy. 
Some lighthouses c.arry powerful revolving 
remchlights. .At night-time, aircraft arc 
guided to landing-grounds by means of 
six-ci.il searchlights. 

When a ]'>erson is Ixilicvcd to have been 
on a iTUV)r or mountain-side, a search- 
party (i;.), coti.sisting of a nunil'cr of searchers 
who hnovc the ground, is generally organized 
to hunt for him. A house may not lx: entered 
f'lrcddy by the police in search of stolen 
ptop. rty. Si.nlitious papers, etc., without a 
r.’^^'^h-warrant (ii.'i issued by a magistrate. 

' 1 ’ .'.uthorii'es them to make a. search, and 
V’, 'c'y kuN ilie hou-e leg.dly searchable 
1 ■ rcli' .ih'h «.;■•.), that is. capable of Ixeinu 

•'-■■'■tvl;.- 1. 

<c r.t.atching u.'i';.) discourse is 

;h-'.t iuqinres clos.qy into things; a 
-.tc.",!! ; cro-.-.ev.u’.sin.itiou le.ivcs a witness 


no loopholes, all his statements being carefully 
sifted and tested ; a searching mind is keen 
and piercing. The searching (n.) of a prisoner 
is the close examination of his clothes and 
person. Detectives inquire searchingly 
(serch' ing li, adv.), that is, thoroughly, into 
matters which may help them, since their 
success may depend upon the searchingness 
(serch' ing nes, «.), or searching quality, of 
their inquiries. 

M.E. sercltcu, ccrchcn, from O.F. ccrcher (F. 
cherchcr), from L.L. ccrcdre, ctredre to go round 
about, from cned around. Syn. : v. Exnlorc, 
inquire, investigate, scrutinize. )i. Investigation, 
quest. 

seared (serd). For this word see under 
sear [i]. 

sea-risk (se' risk). For this word, sea- 
robber, etc., see under sea. 

season (se' zon), ii. 
One of the four divisions 
of the year — spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter ; 
the part of the year when 
there is most social or 
business activity ; a time 
suitable for something to 
be done or used ; a period ; 
a favourable opportunity. 
v.t. To make sound or fit 
for use, as by drying or 
hardening ; to mature ; to 
acclimatize ; to inure ; to 
make piquant or more 
palatable by adding salt, 
spices, etc. ; to give zest 
to; to moderate (justice, 
etc.). v.t. To become fit 
for some purpose by being 
seasoned ; of timber, to be- 
come bard and dry. (F. saison, cpoqiic, 
moment opportun : appriter, sccher, accli- 
malcr, endureir, aguerrir, relcvcr, cissats- 
oiiuer, mocfi/icr ; s’acclimafcr, sc sccficr.) 

In the tropics, the dry and the rainy se.asons 
take the place of the four seasons of temper- 
ate climates. The London season is the period 
from May to July, when the royal Court. s 
arc held and social activities in the metropolis 
arc at their height. The hotels, theatres and 
luxury trades arc then very busy, .and there 
is goncra’iy a season of grand opera to add to 
the attractions of I^ndon. .Any of the times 
when large numbers of people have holidays 
is called a holiday season, whether it be 
Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, or the month 
of August. 

Fish, certain mcat.s, fruit, and vegetables 
arc said to lx; in se.ason when they arc fit for 
use as food or are obtainable without 
difficulty. Oysters, for instance, are out 
of sca^son. or unfit for eating, during the 
spawnisrg season, between May and .August. 
1 o do a t bing in season is to do it at a suitable 
moment. A jx-T-on who discusses a matter 
in se.ason and out of season t.dks about it at 
all times, without any regard wliatcver to 
their suit.abilitv. 



Search, — A Chinctc •oldier tearebin? a 
ciTiliao for rerolutiooary leftnelf. 
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In timber yards, wood is left to season, 
or become hard and dry, by being arranged 
in stacks with air passages between the 
planks. A seasoned campaigner is a soldier 
who has become inured to the hardships 
and dangers of war. Wine is seasoned by 
lapse of time. Highly seasoned dishes are 
those abounding in substances having a 
piquant flavouring. 

Many people buy a season-ticket (m.) for 
travelling by rail between specified stations. 
A ticket of this kind can be used any number 
of times during the period for which it is 
issued, and its cost is lower than that of 
daily tickets for the same period. Season- 
tickets admitting their holders to each of a 
series of concerts or sports events are often 
issued by the promoters of such things. 

Weather is seasonable (se' zdn abl, adj.) if 
of the kind which suits the season. The 
seasonable or opportune arrival of aid is 
welcomed by those in difficulty. In summer, 
we may speak of the seasonableness (se' zon 
abl nes, n.) or seasonable quality of a hot 
summer day. In cold, frosty weather it is 
necessary to be seasonably (se zon ab 11, adv.) 
dressed, that is, in clothes suitable to the 
season. 



Se&*on.~-'Stackinsr wood to season before beiotr 
made into cricket bats. 


Football is a seasonal (se' zon al, adj.) 
game, for it is played only during a special 
season or time of the year, namely, from 
the beginning of September to the first 
Saturday in May. Some insects bring forth 
dificrent broods seasonally (se' zdn al li, adv.), 
or at certain seasons — the variation in the 
appearance of the broods being termed 
seasonal dimorphism. 

Wit is a seasoner (se' zdn tr, «,), for it 
.seasons or gives an added relish to con- 
versation. Cooks add seasoning (se' zdn ing. 


«.) in the form of spices, herbs, or salt to 
our food, in order to make it more tasty. 
Some people object to the seasoning of their 
food in this way. The process by which a 
■person becomes hardened to an unfamiliar 
climate is described as seasoning. The word 
seasonless (se' zdn les, adj.) means having no 
seasons. 

M.E. and O.F. seson, from L.L. satio (acc. 
-dn-etn) time for sowing, from satxis, p.p. o{ L. 
serere to sow. Syn : n. Juncture, occasion, 
period, term, time. v. Acclimatize, accustom, 
harden, inure, mature. 

sea-stmflower (se sun' flour). For this 
word and sea-swallow see under sea. 

seat (set), n. An object on which to sit, 
especially one made for this purpose ; a 
chair, bench, etc. ; the part of a chair, etc., 
on which a person’s weight directly rests 
when sitting ; a part of a machine on which 
another part rests or works ; the buttocks, 
or that part of the clothing covering them; 
a site or location ; a country residence ; the 
right of sitting (in Parliament, etc.) ; the 
manner of sitting on horseback, etc. v.l. do 
cause to sit down ; to place (oneself) in a 
sitting position ; to find seats for ; to provide 
with a seat or seats ; to accommodate m 
seats ; to establish in a certain place or 
position. (F. siege, bane, Jesses, fond, place, 
thidlre, maison de campagne, droit de stegcf, 
assielle; asseoir, faire asseoir, gannr ae 
siiges, placer, Sablir, fixer.) 

In the course of a countiy ramble we may 
take a seat, or sit, on a stile to rest our legs. 
Chairs with cane seats require re-seating or 
providing with fresh seats, when the fibres 
of cane become worn with use. It is now 
usual for theatre-goers to book seats, or 
reserve the sitting accommodation they re- 
quire in advance of the performance. Some 
wealthy people have more than one country 
seat, or mansion in the country. O.Yford is a 
very ancient seat, or site, of learning, lor 
scholars are known to have come there lor 
instruction in the early part of the twclftli 
century. A disease may be said to liave lU 
seat or location in the organ affected oy it. 
Newspaper correspondents arc sent to tlie 
actual scat of war to report on the progress 
of a campaign. 

In the House of Commons there arc six 
hundred and fifteen seats, the holders of 
which are elected by the various con.stitu- 
cncies in the country, and have the right of 
speaking and voting in the House. Hie 
Stadium at Wembley, in Middlesex, can 
scat or provide seats for about one hundred 
thousand spectators. To scat machinery 
is to fix it on its supports, etc. A horseman 
is said to have a good seat when he sits on 
his horse in a firm, graceful manner. 

The back of a chair is sometimes provided 
with a loose ornamental cover called a 
seat-back (it.). A seat-earth (>i.) is a bed ol 
clay underlying a coaI-.scam. A person who 
pays a rent for, or who own.s, a scat in a 
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secession (s6 sesh' un). n. The act of 
seceding. (F. secession.) 

In the U.S.A. the right of secession from 
the Union was asserted by certain of the 
southern States before the Civil War of 
1860-65. One who advocated this policy, 
which was described as secessionism (se 
sesh' lin izm, n.), was known as a secessionist 
(se sesh' un ist, n.). 

L. secessio (acc. -on-em), from secessus, p.p. of 
secedere. See secede. Syn. : Withdrawal. 


Criminals are secluded from the public 
in prisons, and from one another by being 
placed in separate cells. We choose a quiet 
secluded spot for a picnic. A house is 
secludedly (se Wood' 6d li, adv.) situated if 
shut off by trees or hills from other houses, 
or if remote from towns. Hermits seclude 
themselves, or live in seclusion (se Woo' zhun, 
n.), the state of being secluded or solitary. 
Trees may be planted as a sedusive (se 
Woo' siv, adj.) screen or barrier, to ensure 
privacy or seclusion. 

F.iSecliidere to shut off. from se- apart, claudere 
to shut. Syn ; Separate, withdraw. 

second (sek' ond), adj. Next after the 
first in place, or time ; next in value, rank, 
authority, importance, or position ; equalling 
or resembling another ; other ; inferior ; 
subordinate ; additional ; supplementary. 
n. A person or thing next after the first ; a 
second class in an examination, or one taking 
this ; an additional or anotlier person or 
thing besides that first mentioned ; a 
supporter or backer in a duel or boxing- 
match ; the sixtieth part of a minute ; 
loo.sely, a short space of time : in music, 
the interval between a note and that next 
above or below it in the diatonic scale ; 
the next highest part for voice or instrument 
in harmonized music ; (pi.) coarsely ground 
flour ; goods of second quality, v.i. To 
back up ; to encourage ; to support ; to 
supplement ; to give formal support to (a 


resolution or its proposer); (se kond*) to 
retire (an officer) from a regiment temporarily 
to free him for other duties. (F. second, 
deuxihne, autre, infirieur, supplementaire ; 
second, seconds, tdmoin, farine de deuxihne 
qualite; seconder, soutenir, appuyer.) 

Where duelling is practised, the challenger 
and the challenged each choose a second to 
make arrangements for and be present at 
the duel. A boxer has one or ttvo seconds to 
look after him during the intervals. 

When an officer is seconded for special 
duty or for a civilian appointment, the time 
during which he is absent counts usually 
for promotion, and he' is restored 
to his old position when his 
appointment ends. 

The second advent moans the 
second coming of Christ to 
establish His Wngdom on earth. 
A Second-Adventist (w.) was a 
member of an American sect, 
the followers of one William 
Miller, who expected the second 
advent, or second coming (n.) to 
happen in 1843. _ , 

One’s second-best (adj.) suit is 
the best but one. To come off 
second-best in a fight is to be 
beaten. The second chamber is 
the upper house or chamber of 
a parliament having two 
chambers. In Britain it is the 
House of Lords ; in France and 
the United States such a body 
is named the Senate. 

Anything not of the highest or best quality, 
grade or kind is second-rate (adj.). Such goods 
are often described commercially as seconds. 
A second-class (adj.) passenger on a train has 
accommodation next lower in grade to that 
enjoyed by one who travels first-class. 

The decay of the mental powers in old 
age causes the condition of helplessness 
sometimes called second childhood (n.). or 
dotage. If two persons — A and B -arc 
first cousins, a child of A is second-cousin («•) 
to a child of B and vice versa. 

A second-hand (adj.) book-shop is one at 
■ which books no longer new are sold. Second- 
hand furniture is that which has been used 
for some time, and has lost its nmvness- 
Second-hand news is news obtained, not 
from its primary source, but through another 
person. A second-pair back {«.), or second- 
pair front (n.), is a back, or front, room 
reached by ascending tivo flights of stairs 
above the ground floor. In grammar, the 
second person is the person addressed. Gotl 
the Son is the Second Person of the Itinity. 

Some people cl.aim to have the gift of 
second sight («.) whicli is the power of seeing 
or knowing of things happening at .1 distant, 
or to happen in the future. In cricket, the 
fieldsman nearest to slip on the right-hand 
side is called second slip (n.). 

The Second Republic (11.) in Franw hasted 
from the abdication of Louis Idiilippe, on 
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seclude (se Wood'), v.i. To shut up or 
keep apart or away from company or resort. 
(F. dloigner, retirer.) 



Seclude. — A church in a secluded spot In Tyrol, a western province 
of Austria, 
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Fcbruarv 2.5th, 18.58, until r.x)uis X;ipo!eon 
its President, Ixicame Emperor as Napoleon 
in, on December 2nd, 1852. The period 
of his reign, known as the Second Empire (jj.) 
came to an end on September 4th, 1870, 
three days after the disastrous battle of Sedan, 
in which the French forces were totally 
defeated, the Emperor, with an army of 
eighty-three thousand men, surrendering to 
the Germans. A republic was proclaimed at 
P.aris, and the Empress fled to England. 

A second-lieutenant («.) is an officer of the 
lowest commissioned rank in the British 
Army. 

Anything next below in 
order" or rank, or coming 
after something regarded ' t 
as primary is said to be ■ 
secondary * (sek' ond a ri, ' 
of/j.). The word also means 
depending on, derived 
from, or less in impor- ■ 
tance than something second-i.euicnnnt.- 
pnmary. Loosely it means The badte of » 
inferior, or supplement- '^^^"British'AmV” 
ary. The moon is a ' 
secondary planet, since it revolves round a 
priniarj’ planet, the earth. Any such planet 
or satellite is called a secondary («.). The 
secondary strata of the earth's crust, also 
called tlie Mesozoic, lie above the primary' 
and liclow the tertiary strata. 

Secondary is another name for a deputy 
or delcg.ate. A cathedral dignitary of inferior 

rank is also called a secondary. 

The word means, too, one of the ' 
feathers on tlie second joint of a 
bird's wing. Secondarily (sek' i 

bndarili.nrfi’.jmcansinasecond- ■ - 
ary degree, and sccondariness 'i, 

(“'.'k' bnd a ri neS, n.), the state • •‘-'V'. ' 
of lieing secondary. ; ' 

Orange, green, violet, and m- ! ' P -:- 
dieo are called secondary colours ' • ' 

(c.p.'.l.sincetheycan bo produced ; 
by mixing two of the primary j ^ k 
colours rctl, yellow, .and blue. ® '--J 

What is termed secondary ; 
eilucntion (m), given at a second- | 
ary school (ii.). is provided for j 
pujnls who remain at school after ! 
t he age of fourteen yc.ars. It is | 
of a more adv.anccd kind than, j f 

and carries on further the work i 
done t>y, cicincmarv education. i 


the second of a series of ftoints or arguments 
in a sermon or speech. 

The secondo (sC kon' do, n.) m a duet or a 
piece of orchestral music is the second part ; 
the name is also applied to the performer 
of such a part. 

O.F., from L. sccundiis second, following nc.xt, 
from sequi to follow. A second of time (F. 
seconde) is from L.L. secitiida (with iiiiniita 
understood) = second minute, minute of a 
minute. Syn. ; adj. Additional, inferior, sub- 
sidiary'. supplementary v- Encourage, support. 

secret (se' kret), adj. Concealed ; hidden ; 
kept private ; not to be made known or 
exposed ; mysterious ; given to secrecy ; 
reserved. >1. Something kept or to be kept 
secret ; a thing that must not be revealed, 
or which cannot be explained ; a my'stery ; 
the explanation of a secret ; the solution 
or key to a mystery ; a prayer recited in a 
low tone by the celebrant at Mass. (F. 
secret, cachd, ddrobd A la vue, mystdrieux, 
rcservd : secret, mvstire, mol de I’e'jnsme. 
secrete) 

Most of us have our little secrets as 
Christmas-time draws near, concerning the 
gifts we have purchased in secret, and the 
secret surprises wc have prepared for our 
relatives and friends. Using the word in 
another way, we sometimes say that the 
secret of success is perseverance. 

Tlie governments of most countries have a 
secret service, which is an organization for 
getting information, necessan* to the seenritv 


Pits;: 
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ther the work 
y education, 
ndc (st- gond, 




In fvu'ing. seconde (s<i gond, 
w a 5>;i^iuon of the foil when 
I'.mying or tlmisling. The 
recondcr (>iok' onder, ji.) of a pro- 

.u u niL-cting, or of a candidate put up 
!e; elr.^-f.on to a club or society, is one 
lit -I fnrtu '.liy supjvirts the proposer or his 
'n>.t!' ’.i. (is jH'rforms the same office for 
- cv.n I; Lite. To s^jcond a }v_‘rson's en- 
to fnrlb.er or encnnrtig'* them, 
.''cor.'.’.ly ond li. cdv.), which me.ans in 
t. ' js often U'ed to introduce 


Secret. — **Tl»e BrolberHood of Man,” a problem paintinc by Ihe 
Hon. John ColUer. It pottlbly repreientt a tecret tneetm? of 
anarehittf, or of member* of a •ecrel aocietr. 


.and welfare of the state, about matters of 
which the public l.-nows nothing. The service 
is supported by secret .service money, spent 
in ,a way' known only to the ministers and 
the department conc’cnicd. 

A 5v.-r.s0n swoni to secrecy (se' krg si, ti.) 
.al>out .a matter must not tlivnlgc what is 
told to him. The secn-cv of ,a communication 




SECRETAIRE 


SECRETOR 


is its state of being secret or concealed. Some 
people are given to secrecy, in the sense that 
they habitually conceal their actions and 
motives ; others are fond of secrecy, as 
meaning seclusion, or privacy. 

Fur that is to be used for felt undergoes 
secretage (se' kret aj, n.), which is treatment 
vdth a solution of nitrate of mercury, 

A secret society (-1.) is a body of persons 
acting together more or less secretly (se' kret 
li, adv.}, to attain some end, concealing from 
the general public knowledge of their member- 
ship, aims, and doings. Some such societies 
exist for mutual help ; others have been 
of a revolutionary 


It- ' 


skit- 


iJWjv-., 


Secretaire. — A secretaire 
that belonged to Marie 
Antoinette tl755*93)« 


or political character, 
such as the Italian 
Camorra, Ku KIux 
Klan of America, the 
Irish Fenians, the 
Nihilists of Russia, 
and the Boxers in 
China. 

O.F., from L. secre- 
ius, p.p. of seccrncre 
to put apart. SvN. : 
adj. Clandestine, 
covert, private, seclu- 
ded, unknown. «. Mys- 
tery. Ant. : adj. Ap- 
parent, open, public. 

secretaire (sek re tar'), «. A writing 
bureau ; an escritoire. (F. secretaire) 

F. literally = secretar5'. 

secretary (sek' re ta ri), n. One appointed 
to look after the correspondence, records, and 
other business of a company, firm, society, 
or individual ; a minister in charge of a 
government department ; an escritoire ; a 
secretary-bird. (F. secretaire, ecritoire, ser- 
pentaire.) 

A politician has often a private secretary, 
and one or more other secretaries who deal 
with political aSairs. The private secretary 
of a person assists him 
with his correspondence, ' ' 

and conducts a great ,y- i 

deal of his private and 
confidential affairs for 
him. A company or firm 
has also an officer called 
a secrctar3', who con- 
ducts or supervTses its 
correspondence, keeps its 
records, and represents 
the concern in business 
matters. 

There are seven 
government secretaries, 
called Secretaries of 
State, in the British 
Government, all of them 
being members of the 
Cabinet ; they are the 
secretaries, respectively, 
for Foreign Affairs, for 
Home Affairs, for the 
Colonies and Dominions, 







Secretarybif^. — •ccFctarybird. « oatlre 
of Africa, i« related to the rulture** 
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for India, for War, for the Air Ministry, and for 
Scotland. Each Secretary of State has under 
him an under-secretary^ who is a minister, 
but not in the Cabinet. The secretary -of an 
embassy or legation is the chief assistant 
to an ambassador, whom he represents when 
the latter is absent. 

The secretary-bird {n.), an African bird 
related to the vultures, takes its name from 
the curious tufts of feathers' on the back of 
its head, which suggest a quiU pen stuck 
behind the ear. It feeds largely on snakes, 
and has the scientific name of Serpentariiis 
secretarius. 

A secretary carries out secretarial (sek ni 
tar' i al, adj.) duties. The place or office in 
which he works and keeps his records is a 
secretariat (sek re tar' i at, n.), but this word 
also has the same meaning as secretaryship 
(sek' re ta ri ship, n.), that is, the post or 
office of a secretary. 

O.F. secretaire, from L.L. secretarius confidant, 
one to whom secrets are entrusted, from L- 
secrelus. See secret. Syn. : Amanuensis. 

secrete (se kret'), v.t. To conceal ; to 
hide; to keep secret; in physiology, to 
separate or produce from the blood, sap, etc., 
by secretion. (F, cocker, tenir, cache,' secreter.) 

A spy may secrete or conceal a message 
about his person ; a thief may secrete a 
jewel in his mouth or ear. The secretion 
(se kre' shun, n.) of stolen goods is the act 01 
hiding them. The process of secretion, earned 
out by certain glands or organs of the body, 
comprises the separation of certain matenals 
from the blood, the changing of thein mto 
other forms, and the discharging of the 
product to serve a particular purpose. 

The salivary glands exude a secretion 
the word here meaning the material secreted 
— called saliva, which aids the preparation 01 
food for digestion. The liver is a secretor 
(se kre' tor, n.), since it secretes bile, and 
certain glands near the eyeballs also have a 
secretory (s 6 lire to n, 

^ function, yielding 

k • f .a watery secretion which 

serves to bathe the eye. 
Secretive (si kre' tiv, 
adj.) means given to 
secrecy, or uncommuni- 
cative, and the quality 
of being veiy reserved 
or secretive in this way' 
is secretiveness (s 6 kre 
tivnes, «.). , 

L. sicrctus, p.p- 0 ‘ 
scccrncTC to .sep.nratc. Set 
concern. SvK. : Conceal, 
excrete, exude, hide. 
Ant. : Disclose, rcvc.al. 

secretly (se' kret li). 
In a secret manner. See 
under secret. 

secretor (.siS lire 'for}. 
For this word and io< 
secretory see titidcf 
secrete. 




SECT 


SECTOR 


sect (Fclct), «. A body of people holding 
like religious views, these being usually 
different from those of a larger body from 
which the first have separated ; a religious 
denomination ; a body of followers of a 
particular school of thought. (F. secte.) 

The Nonconformist Churches are some- 
times de.'Cribed as sectarian (sek tar' i an, 
adj.) or sectarial (sek tlir' i al, adj.) bodies by 
supporters of tlic established Church of 
England, from ■which the former separated. 

A sectarian (ji.), or sectary (sek' ta ri, «.). is 
a mcmlxir of a sect. During the great Civil 
War (1642-49) a scctarj' meant an Independ- 
ent, Presbyterian, or other dissenter. 
Sectarianism (sek tar' i an izm, «.) is devotion 
to the interests of a sect. 

Many religious movements have begun by 
the secession of a small body of members who 
differed in views and tenets from the majority, 
the new body being regarded by the parent 
Ixxly as a sect. When, however, such a 
minority party grows strong and powerful 
through increase in membership it is no 
longer regarded as a sect, but rather as a new 
and independent organization. Loosely the 
word is used for a particular reli^ous 
denomination. To sectarianize (sek tiir' i 
an n., y.t.) a body of persons is to render it 
-sectarian, or cause it to divide into sects. 

!•. secte, from L. secta party, following, from 
to follow (p.p. rrcti.'iis), or secure to cut 
(_cp. secta cut or beaten, of a path or track). 
SvK. : Class, denomination, party. 

Bcctilo (sek' til ; sek' til), adj. Capable of 
being cut. (F. s^cablc.) 

A brittle material is not sectilc, because it 
cannot be cut smoothlj' with a knife. Soft 
minemls, such as mica and talc, possess 
scctility (sek til' i ti, n.), or the property of 
licing easily cut. 

1- }(T.'i/is, from ifCiirr (p.p. scctiis) to cut. 
section (sek' shun), it. Tlic act or fact of 
scp.aration by cutting ; a p.art cut off ; one 
of a number of parts into which a thing is. 
or is regarded as being, divided or separated ; 
a^divisiQu of a chapter, book, law, statute, 

0*0. ; the sign (§) used to denote such a 
division, .also used as a reference mark in 
pnnting ; one of the p.T.rts into whicti a 
bmkhng is divided for ease of transportation ; 
a J'ortion of a communitj' having separate 
■n'ertst.s ; .a lliin slice of a material prep.arcd 
tor e.x.t!nination through a mic.roscojve ; the 
cuUing of a solid figure by a plane, or tlic 
igure piotlucc'i tlius ; a drawing which sfiows 
‘•ow .an object would apjjc.ar if cut through 
'a .a given direction ; m natural historv, a 
J.-roiip or .sub.gcnus ; a siiUlivesion o'f a 
*'■ soldiers, r.t. To .arrange in or 
'•u ipe into sections ; to represent as in 
J'Xti.irie, ({-. seettot!, coup', ptcfil. secUtir; 
p,r .'ctuun^ 

^ ^ t in-!ruTn--nt c.allcd a microtome is usetl 
'' 'y thin slices, called section.s, of 
'."’■■cet.ahle matter, for viewing 
<’ t the ctucti' c-ijvi. 
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Section. — Tte front section of the Queen** doll** 
boutCe with the wall mUed to show rarlous rooms. 


The sign t; used by printers is named a 
section mark («.), since it is employed at the 
beginning of a section. It also forms one of 
the reference marks used to refer the reader 
from the te.vt to a footnote. Acts of 
Parliament, bye-laws, etc., arc divided into 
chapters, and again into portions called 
sections or sub-sections. 

A sectional (sek' shim al, adj.) building or 
boat is one which can bo taken to pieces for 
transport. A sectional drawing shows the 
internal arrangement of a building or part 
by depicting it in section — that is. as if cut 
.through in some direction; thus the object 
may be shown in horizontal or vertical 
section. Sectional interests arc those of part 
of a community, as opposed to those of the 
whole, and sectionalism (sek' shim al izm. 
It.) is the promotion of such interests. 

Tlic undeveloped lands of the United States 
arc divided sectionally (sek' shun al li, adv .) — 
that is, into sections of one mile square — by 
lines running north and south, and cast and 
west. 

I'., from L. scetti (acc. -un-cm), from secitts, 
p.p. of .'rrorr to cut. SvN. : )i. Division, {.action, 
group, part, regment. 

sector (sek' tor), it. portion of a 

circle or ellipse, enclosed by two radii and 
the part of the circumference between them ; 
a inathematicai rule made of two binged 
arms marked with tangents, sines, etc. (F. 
secteur, cotitpas de proportion.) 

In military* parlance, a portion of a firing 
line or fortified front falling within certain 
radial lines with relation to a given point 
is descrilwd iis a sextor. A plane sector, 
when revolved round one of its radii, as on a 
pivot, ponerate.s a solid figure named the 
sector of a sphere {>•..). 

A quadrant is a sectoral (sek' tor al, adj.) 
figure, reprcs/.'nting that sector of a circle 
falling between two radii at right .angles to 


inoy 
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SECULAR 


SECUKITY 


each other. In zoology, a tooth which works 
with another in the opposite jaw, after the 
manner of the blade of a pair of scissors, is 
described as a sectorial (sek tor' i al, adj.) 
tooth. This kind of tooth, called a sectorial 
(«.), is found in many flesh-eating animals. 

L. = cutter, from sectus, p.p. of secure to cut. 

secular (sek' u lar), adj. Earthly, as 

opposed to spiritual ; temporal ; lay, as 
opposed to ecclesiastical or monastic ; 
worldly ; profane ; pertaining to the ages ; 
lasting, extending over a very long time ; 
occurring once in an age ; pertaining to 
secularism, n. A layman, as distinguished 
from a clergyman ; an ecclesiastic not bound 
by monastic vows ; a church official not 
in orders. (F. mondain, laic, siculaite ; laic, 
latqne, sictiUer.) 

A secular change of climate is one that 
takes place in the course of ages, such as 
has caused northern Africa to dry up and 
become desert. The secular games (n.pl.) of 
the ancient Romans were held at long inter- 
vals to mark the beginning of new eras in 
history. The poet Horace wrote his “ Carmen 
Saeculare ” (Secular Hymn) for the celebra- 
tion in 17 B.c. In the Roman Catholic Church 
clergy bound by monastic vows are called 
regular clergy, those not so bound, that is, 
the clergy who do parochial work generally, 
are known as secular priests. 

The mode of thought called secularism 
(sek' u lar izm, n.) tends to reject religious 
belief, basing moral teaching on a system 
of ethics not founded on religious doctrine. 
An adherent of secularism is opposed to 
religious education, and lays great stress 
on the material aspect of life. One who 
thinks thus is said to have secularist (sek' u 
iarist, adj.) principles. A secularist (n.) upholds 
secularity (sek u lar' i ti, n.) in matters of 
education, which he would secularize (sek' 
u la riz, v.t.), or make entirely non-religious 
in character. 

The secularization (sek u lar I za' shim, n.) 
— the act or process of secularizing — of 
religious buildings is handing them over to 
be used secularly (sek' u lar li, adv.), that is, 
in ways other than for religion. 

M. E. seciiler, O.F. sectilier, from L. saecularis 
worldly, belonging to the age, from saeciilion 
age, generation. Svn. : adj. Lay, profane, 
temporal. Ant. : adj. Ecclesiastical, monastic, 
sacred, spiritual. 

secund (sek und'; se' kiind), adj. 
In botany, etc., arranged all on one side. 
(F. unilatdral.) 

This word is used of parts of animals and 
also of flowers. In the inflorescence of the 
lily of the valley the flowers arc arranged 
secundly (sek undf li ; su' kund li, adv.), on 
one side of the stem. 

L. sccuiidtis following. See second. 

secure (.se kur'), adj. Free from risk or 
anxiety ; untroubled by danger ; .safe 
against attack ; impregnable ; confident ; 
reliable ; sure ; in safe keeping, v.l. To make 
safe ; to fortify ; to fasten, enclose, or 



confine surely ; to make fast ; to guaran- 
tee or make safe against loss ; to obtain , 
to gain possession of. , (F. sans soiici, cn 
sfireU, imprenable, confiant, sfir, assure, 
dans la securiti ; assurer, Jermer, enjermer,^ 
amarrer, s' assurer de, garantir, obfeitir, sem- 
purer de.) ' ' • ' 

The careful householder makes overytlimg 
secure before retiring for the night, fetenino 
securely (se kur' li, adv.) doors and lower 
windows, so that he may feel secure again.st 
burglary, and thus rest secure. He secures 
himself against loss through fire by ° 

his house. By taking out a policy of ■ 

a person may secure the payment of , 

sum when he reaches a certain age. A tcj 
successful in a cup contest secures the cove 

trophy. . , .-I,] 

As a rule success is securable (sfi kur a . 
adj.), that is, capable of being secured, oiuy 
by hard work and patient endeavour. 

L. securus, from se- without, free h®'".', , 
care. Syn. : adj. Certain, confident, rehawc, 
safe, undisturbed, v. Bind, fasten, f ‘ ' 

obtain, protect. Ant. : adj. Insecure, uns-w- 
untrustivorthy. v. Loose, release, undo, 
fasten. 

securiform (s6 kur' i form), adj. Axe 
shaped. (F. sdcuriforme.) 

L. scefins a.xe, forma shape, form. 

security (s6 kur' i ti), )i. Tlic 
being or feeling secure ; safety; assuranc . 
ovcr-confidencc : that w'hich guards, ; 

or guarantees against risk or loss ; somctiu g 

given, deposited, or hypothecated as . 

pledge : a surety or guarantor ; a ccrtiucai 
of stock or shares ; .a bond ; a docjinient 
evidence of debt or ownership. (F. sccuru!. 
siiretd, assurance, confuincc c^cess'.vc, garnnU , 
nantissement. f^aranl, bon, tilre.) 

People send their valuables to the bank 10 
socuriiv or safc-kecpimt. Tlirifty iHU'soa-’. 
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SEDAN 


who have made provision for future wants, 
enjoy securitj', or a feeling of secureness and 
freedom from apprehension. Others, with 
less foresight, enjoy a false security in heed- 
less over-confidence. 

A person wishing to borrow money from 
a bank has to give security for the loan, 
cither by depositing securities, that is, share 
certificates, bonds, title-deeds, etc., or by 
finding'somconc who will act as surety and 
guarantee the repayment of the sum in 
question. 

An accused person may be released on bail 
at the discretion of the magistrate, if the 
former can induce one or more people to 
stand security for him. These securities arc 
required to deposit a certain sum with the 
court as a sccuritj’, which is forfeited if the 
accused docs not come up for the hearing 
of his case. 

F. sfeurili, from L. secunias (acc. -tat-em). 
Set secure. Syk. : Assurance, bond, guarantor, 
pledge, safely. Ant. ; Danger, insecurity, peril, 
ris!:. 



A CKiaetc tnaodarin betas carried in an 
encioted ebair called a redan. 


sedan (se dan'), n. An enclosed chair 
carried by two or more bearers by means 
of jKilcs. (F. chaise: d porletirs.) 

Die Ectlan. or Sedan chair (n.), as it is also 
named, was introduced into England early 
in the seventeenth century. It remained 
in use till about 1S30. 

I’crhaps from an Ital. derivative of L. sides 
The usual derivation from Sidan, a toivn 
tn north France, is unsupported. 

eedato (s6 dat'), adj. Calm ; composed ; 
staid ; not impulsive. (F. -base, serieux. 


A Sedate person is one liatnng a tranquil 
and iinrufflctl demeanour. Elderly people 
are riiorc inclined to gravity or sedatencss 
'll’ ^ manner than tlie young, 

fi'.e jipst Oiwper described a cat as sedate. 
'”'1? p'-'flcs Dickens, in " Edwin Drood,” 
the rook a scd.atc and clerical bird, 
Isec.ause it appears to bcliave 
s. -ately (>■<:• d.it' H. adv.), c.awing with por- 
tentous pravitv. 


A j^tig which EtlS a sedative 

. .1 tiv. ui;.) or composing cilcct, ste.adying 
" r.' Tvt s .-end all.aving pain, is callctf a 
in.). 

, y p.p. ot sidnre 10 c.alm. quirt, c-ausal 

to '1*. Syn. : Quirt. «rTcne. settled. 
T''"-"kd. .\:n . ; Acit.atctl, frivolcus. 


, -.--Wr. 


sedentairy (sed' en 

accustomed or inclined 

much sitting ; not migratoryT^emaining 
in one place ; settled ; inactive. (F. 
sideniaire.fixe, inaclif, inerle.) 

An occupation which involves long periods 
of sitting at desks, tables, or work-benches is 
sedentaiy’. A person not inclined to take 
much physical exercise may be said to lead 
a sedentary life, or to hve sedentarily (sed' 
cn ta ri li, adv.). 

A sedentary spider is one of a class of 
spiders which spin a web, in which they lurk 
while awaiting their prey. 

The sedentariness (sedi' cn ta ri ncs, ii.) 
of an occupation is its sedentary quality 
or state. 

F. sidcs'.tatre, irom L. sedentdrnts, adj. from 
sedire to sit Syn. ; Inactive, sluggish. Ant : 
Active, free-moving, migratory. 

sederunt (se der' unt). n. A sitting (of 
a court, etc.). (F. siance.) 

In old records it was the custom to com- 
mence the account of a meeting, or of the 
sitting of a court wth the Latin word 
sederunt (meaning “ there were sitting ”), 
followed by the list of those present. We 
sometimes say that a court arose after a long 
sederunt, or sitting. An ordinance which 
regulates procedure in the Scottish Court of 
Session is called an Act of Sederunt. 

L. sederunt tbc>' sat. third pi. preterit of 
sedire to sit. 

sedge (sej), n. A perennial grasslike 
plant of the genus Carex ; loosely, any grass- 
like or nishlikc plant growing in moist 
places. (F. jonc, laiche.) 

There are many British species of sedge, 
most of them with long, narrow leaves and 
spikes of tiny flowers. One species, Carex 
arenaria, which has underground runners, 
is planted on sandy places, in order to bind 
and consolidate the sand. 

The sedge-bird (n.), also called sedge- 
warbler (n.l and sedge-wren (n.), is a species 
of •warbler (Acrocephalus phragmitts), which 
frequents sedgy (sej ' i, adj.) places. Sedge-fly 
(»:.) is another name for the caddis-fl\' or May- 
fly. An imitation fly used by anglers is also 
named sedge-fly. 

M. E. segge, A.-S. secg, literally cutter, sword- 
grass from its blade ; cp Low G. segge, akin to 
U. zeedre to cut. 



Sceftn-^-arbler. — ^Tbe teclre-irarbler n n Eritlfb bin! 
wbtcii •edzj 
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SEDILIA 


■SEE 


sedilia (se dil' i a), n.pl. Seats in the 
chancel of a church used by the clergy at 
Mass. The sing, sedile (sg di' le) is rare. 

The sedilia are usually three in number — 
one each for the priest, deacon, and sub- 
deacon — and those found in some pre- 
Reformation English churches take the form 
of recessed niches in the south wall, sur- 
mounted by a stone canopy. 

L. pi. of sedile seat, from sedere to sit. 

sediment (sed'i mentj, n. Matter which 
settles to the bottom of a liquid ; lees ; 
dregs. (F. sidiment, ddpot, lie, effondrilles.) 

Sediment consists of matter held in sus- 
pense and not dissolved. A river or stream 
carries down sand, mud, etc., from higher, 
levels and deposits them as a sediment near 
its mouth. The faster the current the larger 
are the sedimentary (sed i men' ta ri, adj.) 
particles thus borne along. 

The rocks called sedimentary rocks (n.pl.) 
are strata composed of material thus deposited 
from water. They include sandstone, slate, 
shale, limestone, and chalk. Rocks of this 
kind are rich in fossil remains of animals and 
plants living at the time when these layers 
of material were deposited. 

Water .is filtered and purified by sedi- 
mentation (sed i men ta' shun, n.), the solid 
matter held in suspense being caused to 
settle, leaving the liquid free from sediment. 

O.F., from L. sedimenhtnt settling, from 
sedere to sit, settle. Syn. ; Dregs, lees, settlings. 

sedition (se dish' un), n. Words or acts 
calculated to bring into contempt or hatred 
the sovereign or government of a state ; 
agitation directed against authority. (F. 
Idse majesti, sSdition.) 

Behaviour likely to promote treason 
or rebellion, or to bring into discredit the 
lawful authority of a state, is sedition. 
Writings and speeches are seditious (se dish' 
us, adj.) if they tend to cause disaffection, 
inflaming others to act seditiously (se dish' 
us li, adv.), or inciting them against authority. 
Seditiousness (se dish' us nes, n.) is* the 
quality of being seditious. 

O.F., from L. seditiB (acc. -on-em), from se{d)- 
apart, ilio going, from ire (supine iltiin) to go. 
Syn. : Disafiection, disloyalty, tumult. Ant. : 
Loyalty, order. 

seduce (se dus'), v.t. To lead astrav; 
to corrupt. (F. sdduire, corrompre, ddbaacher.) 

One who persuades others to be false to 
their faith or trust, or who seduces them from 
their allegiance may be called a seducer 
(se dus' or, «.). Loyal servants are never 
seducible (se dus' ibl, ad/.), even if one 
talks to them seducingly (s6 dus' ing li, adv .) — 
that is, in an enticing manner. 

The word seduction (se diik' shun, n.) 
means the act of seducing, or the state of 
being seduced ; in another sense a seduction 
means something that tempts or entices, 
or an attractive or ch.arming quality. 

A seductive (se dfik' tiv, adj.) offer is one 
that tempts a pcr.son'^to accept it. 'Flic goods 


in a pastrycook’s windows , prove a great 
seduction, or appeal seductively (se duk'tivli, 
adv.), to a hungry boy; and. the hungrier 
he is, the greater is their seductiveness (se 
duk' tiv nes, nd), or their quality of being 
seductive or tempting. 

L. sediicere to lead astray, from se- away, 
aside, diicerc to lead. Syn. : Allure, decoy, 
entice, mislead, tempt. 

sedulous (sed' u lus), adj. Assiduous; 
diligent; constant; . painstaUing ; perse- 
vering. (F. assidu, appliqud, diligent, con- 
stant, qni se donne.^.de, la peine, persMrant.) 

The nursing of 'a sick person dernands 
sedulous care , and unflagging attention. 
During the^ summer bees collect nectar and 
pollen with great sedulity (se du' li ti, «.), or 
sedulousness (sed' u lus nes, n.), that is, dili- 
gence, industry, or the state of being sedulous. 
A hen watches sedulously (sed' u lus li. 
adv.) or assiduously, over her brood, with 
constant and diligent care. 

L. sedulus probably from .O.L. sedulo, from £< 
without, dole (ablative of dolus guik). Sy.n'. : 
Assiduous, diligent, painstaking, unremitting, 
unwearied. Ant. : Half-hearted, inconstant, 
indolent, intermittent. 



Seduloui. — Durinn the lummcr bc« ere vefr 
seduloul in colJcctins nectar and ponen. 


sedum (se' dum), it. A genus of liwcl). 
fleshy-leaved planLs, including the stone- 
crop. (F. orpin, jonbarbe.) . , i c- 

British species of sedum include .. 
tclephinm, the orpine, and S. acre, the stone- 
crop. , 

L. = hoiisclcck. Said to be named horn im- 
plant’s habit of .settling on rocks and walls (I- 
sciKre to sit). 

see [i] (sc), v.t. To e.vercisc tho faculty 
of sight upon ; to perceive witli the eye . 
to witness ; to descry ; to look at or over . 
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to observe : to discern ; to view ; to under- 
stand ; to apprehend ; to have an idea ot ; 
to form a mental image of ; to picture in 
one’s mind ; to call upon ; to secure an 
interview with, or grant an interview to ; 
to escort ; to conduct, v.i. To have or use 
the power of sight ; to comprehend ; to 
talce heed ; to make an inquiry (into) ; to 
rellcct ; to consider carefully ; to make 
provision or arrangements ; to take care. p.t. 
saw (saw) ; p.p. seen (sen). (F. iioir, 
apercevoir, 6trc tSmoin de, dicouvrir, regarder, 
obsener, discerner, corAempler, entendre, coui- 
prendre, visiter, avoir tine entreviic avre. se 
figurer.sc rcprhcnler, accoinpagner, 
conduire; voir, contprendre, iff- 
jiichir, prendre garde.) 

A blind person, unable to see in W; 
the physical sense, may yet see 
through the eyes of another, who 1”*) 
describes to him the beauties of 
nature, .so that the former may 
see or picture them mentally. 

An artist, trained to perceive 
form and colour, can see or 
di-seem Ireauly where another 
would fail to perceive it. P" • 

If a perfon wants time to 
reflect U()on a problem he says, 

" I-et me sec," which means'. ! 

“ I-ct me consider." After re- 
flection he may begin to sec, or 
have an idea of, a solution. \Vc 
sometimes say of foolish or ' 
impnident pc’rsons that they • ■ 
c.innot see a yard before their Sec.— ScSoo 

nfito. Asa ship approaches port 
the crew luis to see about, that is, to 
make preparations for, mooring her. To tell 
a {terson who has made a request that one 
Will >;«; alxnit it is to promi.se to consider 
the rc<iucst without committing oneself. 

A house-agent authorizes people to sec. or 
Fee over, property, which they contemplate 
buying. After seeing or inspecting several 
houses they may choose one which suits 
them. A watchman is employed to sec after, 
that is. take care of, properW. People who 
an; ailing .sec or call upon a” doctor ; if too 
ui, the doctor may l>e called in to see them. 

1 o see daylight means colloquialU' to begin 
to un'Jerst.'ind ; to sec life is to get some 
e>,[xTience of the world, or to lead a g.av life. 
A rvjvjrter det.ailcd to sec or intcrvfew a 
lulfil his task if the jxirson 
liis.iKcs being intcrvicwcrl and so will not 
■e--. or gr.int .an audience to, the newspaper 

through, m the 
of jv.netratc or underst.-md, a plan to 
aiiv.intage of him. %Ve see through a 
r-,'’’'*''.'' tecognire the person in 
pile of It, 'io :(x- an undert.aking through 
■ *'< Ftsck to it til! it is completed. To see 
•s t'-r->.n through, a difiicuUv is to lielp him 
yjr.'.-itmt it. 

Ike phrase “ to rec the tight " means to 


be born. We sometimes read that So-and-so 
saw the light on sv\ch and such a date, or in 
such and such a place. 

Each member of a ship’s crew has to see to, 
that is, to give attention to, his own particular 
task ; and the officers have to sec to it that — 
or take care that — the task is carried out 
properly. 

To see a lady home is to conduct her to her 
house : to see someone off by train or boat is 
to accompany him to the station or dock 
and take leave of him there. Another name 
for the plant called clary is see-bright (se' 
brit, II.) . 








pi "til ; 

- ^ iiSii 11 ■ -h 

lev " ■ " ' . - • - ..... 

ipf- Sec. — Sclioolboy end «duU Ttiilon to London teetnt; the lisfau at 

ibe Tower. Their auide ii a beefeater. 

ort 

, that is, to A thing or person that can be seen is 
ig her. To tell seeablc (se' ahl, adj.). The is’ord seeing (se' 
ipiest that one ing. conj.) means ’’considering’’ or "in 
sc to consider view of the fact that,” as in the sentence, 
ig oneself. ■’ he did very well in his examination, seeing 

jople to sec. or that he was so young,’’ 

;y contemplate One who secs is a seer (se' or, n.). In a 
■iccting several spcci.al son.se a seer (sC-r, w.) means one wjjo 
e which suits sees visions, a prophet, or a person of great 
ed to sec after, insight. Seership (ser' ship, u.) is the office 
•. People who or quality of being a prophet, 
doctor; if too M-E rf(f)i!. .^.-S. iron; cp. Dutch eicn, G. 
in to see them. rekcti, O Norse sea, Goth, saikwan [schivnn), 
uiallv to hc'dri w-hich preserves the carlv form. Sy.v. : Behold, 
s to' get some grasp, perceive, 

lead a g.ay life. see [ 2 ] (sG), n. The diocese of a bishop ; 
ir intcrvfew a the scat of an archbishop. (F. cvCchc. arche- 
Ic if the jrerson r/c/ir.) 

id so will not The archicpLscopal, that is, arch-bishops’, 
the newspaper secs, of Ointerbiiry' and York, include 
ail the episcopal, or bishops’, secs of 
through, m the England. Fee means aPo the jurisdiction of 
.and, a plan to a bishop or archbishop. By the Holy Sec 
see through a is meant the Pope's otfiGe, tlie Papacy, or 
the person in the Papal Cflurt at Komo. 
t.’ikiii'g through M.U. Ff(r). 0,1-'. se[d}, s:e, from I.. seJes (ace. 
ilcted. To sec se.f.em). from scdltc to sit. 

is to help him seed (sed), n. The fertilized ripened ovule 
of a flowering plant ; a small seed-Iikc fruit ; 
;ht " means to seeds in quantity, especially as collected for 


SEED 
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Vegetables 
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Seed." Seedt of vesclablet, Mowers, nnd weeds, 
1. Marrow. 2. Beet. 3. Lettuce. 4. Cauliflower. 
5. Onion. 6. Cucumber. 7. Tomato. 8. Celerr* 
9. Sweet-William. 10. Hollyhock. 1 1. Mienonette. 
12. Lupin. 13. Nemesia. 14. Stock. 15. 
Canterburr bell. 16. Primrose. 17. Pansy. 18. 
Dock. 19. Wild carrot. 20. Ox-erc daisy. 21. 
Viper's buxloss. 22. Cleavers. 23. Self-heal. 24. 
Mayweed. 25. Chlckweed. 26. Pennycrets. 


sowing; germ; beginning-;-, descendants. 
v.t. To sow with seeds ;. to remove seeds from ; 
in lawn -tennis, .to divide (the draw) into 
sections, v.i. To sow seed ; to run to seed. 
(F. sentence, graine, origine, . lignie ; seiner, 
egrener ; semer, monter en graine.) 

A seed in its first stage is a seed-bud (n.), or 
ovule. This is fertilized by pollen and ripens 
into a complete seed, which consists of a 
germ or embryo, enclosed, together wth a 
certain amount of albumen as nourishment, 
in a hard outer covering called a seed-coat {».). 

Seeds in the aggregate are described as 
seed, using the singular form. Thus w'e speak 
of onion seed or cabbage seed. Agitators 
may sow the seed, or germ, of discontent 
among people. The Israelites are often 
spoken of in the Bible as the seed or descend- 
ants of Abraham. 

Cake containing caraway seeds as a 
flavouring is called seed-cake (?r.). Seed-coral 
(n.) is coral in small bead-like pieces. Tno 
com which a farmer buys or puts aside for 
sowing is seed-corn [it.), or seed-grain M- 
Any land of bird which lives largely on seeds 
is a seed-eater («.). Most of the finches arc 
seed-eaters, having the hard conical bcaK 
suitable for such a diet. A fish about to 
spawn, or deposit its eggs, is called a seed-nsn 

Lac in granules, after it has been gdtlicrcd 
from the trees, and’before it has been meite 
dowm, is called seed-lac («.). The germ of ■ 
seed includes one or two parts, each name 
a seed-leaf («.), seed-lobe (n.), or • 

The spawn of an oyster is called seed-oyste 
(«.) or oyster-spat. A seed-pearl («.) ■= 
very small pearl. , ■ 

A man sowing seed broadcast by n> 
carries the seed in a basket named a seed- ip 
(«.). A plot of ground carefully ^ 

and .sown with seeds is a sded-plot p ■ 
In a figurative sense, a seed-plot or hot-oc 
of .'•edition is a district in which sedition 
rife, and from which disaffection is sprea 
disseminated. . , . ^ 

A seedsman (sedz' man, «.) is 
seeds, especially flower and vegetable * 
which he or a seed-grower collects from P ‘ 
so^vn specially for the purpose and allow c 
run to seed. Since plants thus allowc 
seed produce fewer blossoms, and veget. 
which run to seed do not produce ®dccu 
leaves or roots, to run to seed means ais 
run wild, or deteriorate. , , - 

The proper season for sowing sece 
secd-Ume («.). This is sometimes late autumn, 
but more usually early spring. 

Seed-vessel (n.) is another name for pc 
carj), that part of a plant which 
the seeds. The skin, pulp, and hard 
coat of a plum stone together form 
seed-vessel of the plum. . , 

In the cotton-growing districts of the hlf"' 
States seed-wool (n.) means raw cotton ir 
which the seeds have not been reniovecl. 

Wlicn a large area of ground has to 
seeded, that is to say, sown with 


feed‘s 
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an implement called a seeder (sed' tr, «.). or 
seed-drill {«.), is iisod. Cooks employ another 
kind of seeder for removing the stones from 
raisins. The Majorca orange is seedless 
(sOd' I6s, adj.) ; it contains no seeds or 
pips. 

In lawn -tennis, to seed the draw is to 
<iividc it into sections, especially in inter- 
national tournaments, so as to arrange that 
no two players of any one country appear 
in one section. 

A seedling (sed' ling, adj.) fruit is one 
yielded by trees originally grown 
from seeds, such as the Sramley 
Seedling apple, as opposed to ' ' •- 

that from a tree produced by 
grafting a bud on to a foreign 
•stock. A young plant grown 
from seed is a seedling {«.). 1 , i. 

Many kinds of plants arc seedy ' 

(sOd' i, adj.) in the sense that 
they produce large quantities of 
Seed, Any plant is seedy when 
it has run to seed. Colloquially, ’ ~r 

a person is said to be seedy if he i f' ' , - 
is shabby, and one who is unwell, ' i 

or out of sorts, may say that he ^ 

feels seedy. Seedincss (sed' i 
nts. ti.) is the state or qualitj' of 
being seedy. A shabby person - '■ -V 

or one who is down at lieel ma 3 ' •, 
be said to be dressed seedily 
(sCd' i li, ndv.). 

.M.E.if(f)<f, A.-S. saed, from sdivan Seek. Seel 
to sow ; cp. Dutch iaad, G. saai, O. 

Norse siilh. Set sow. Syn. : ti. Descendants, 
cmluyo. germ, off-spring, source. 


A seeker (sOk' cr, n.) after truth is one who 
searches for it. In the seventeenth century’ 
there was a small religious sect, a member 
of which, named a Seeker, professed to be 
seeking the true Church and ministry*. The 
teaching of the Seekers was known as 
Seekerism (sek'er izm, «.). A small telescope 
attached to a large astronomical one is also 
called a seeker. 

M E, sckejt, A.-S. sec(e)an ; cp. Dutch zochca, 
G. sucheu, O. Norse saekja, akin to L. sasire 
to track keenly, Gr. hegcisthai to consider. 
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Seek. — -Seeker* after cold itartine on the Ions trail that they hope 
will lead to fortune. 


E. beseech. Syn. : v. Ask, attempt, 
demand, endeavour, hunt 


beseech. 


seeing (se' ing), conj. Inasmuch as ; 
considering (that). See under see. 

Book (sek), t'.f. To search or inquire for ; 
fo strive after ; to pursue as an object ; to 
aim at ; to try to find or reach ; to search ; 
to a.sk ; to resort to. v.i. To make search 
or intpiiry. p.t. and p.p. sought (s,awt). (F. 
chtrchcr, rcchcrcker, s'cfforccr d'aUcindre, 
demander ; recourir k.jaire des rechcrches.) 

A boy when be leaves school may seek 
.advice as to the kind of situation he should 
r-eek. Many people seek success and forltmc 
jn our dominions over seas. 

lilondel. according to the story, travelled 
through liuropc seeking news of his roj'al 
in.y;ti-r, llich.ird Lion-heart. If we drop a 
coin We n<-el: diligently till wc find it. 

^■i.the Middle .Ages many people sought 
tile ' philovoplicr's stone," with winch they 
fo turn tease metals into gold, .tforc 
I '-’-'tk.al jMjople h.avc sought for gold itself. 
I'V pro-p.^-.f ini; the surface of the earth. 

A on's knowledge of a subject is said 
to fv to y, when it is wanting altogctk.er. 
<■' v-.K-n it pi only slight. The cause of some 
t.f '-.w.-if; ic {o j.^ek, in the sense of not 
V'-t found. 

I < (i;-!.,. jTucce; -ifiil in cntert.aining others 
5otiglit-,after [adj.). or are in gie.at 


seem (sum), v.i. To appear ; to give the 
impression of being ; to be apparently ; 
to be evident; to look. [F. sembler, paratfre. 
avoir I’air.) 

Solutions tvhich seem alike are shown 
by anaU'sis to have different compositions. 
An illusionist causes apparently wonderful 
things to happen, which, however, are not 
what they seem. The air out of doors seems 
colder b\' contrast than it rcallj' is, when we 
first come out from a heated room. A storv 
seems true if it appears reasonable and 
plausible. 

The expression, " it seems " means 
"it appc.ars." or "people say," or "it is 
understood." One person shows seeming 
(sein' ing. adj.) friendship for another if 
liis .acts seem to be those of friendship. Of 
another we may say tliat although his atti- 
tude is friendly to all seeming («.) — th.at is, 
to all .apjK'.rrahccs — lie is not rc.ally a friend. 

An onler is olxjj'cd seemingly (sCin' ing li, 
adv ) if it is apparently carrictl out. Seeming- 
ncss (sC-m' ing nOs, u.) means semblance, a 
f.air appearance, or plausibility. 

M.E. seir.ei:. to iKCOine. bclit. .A.-S. 'r.-iaj:; 
to satisiy. suit ; cp. O. Nun c jii.-ni.-j to honour, 
agree with, scnr.r ly.;com:ng. lH-»-c'.-raing. Sr' 
s.aitic. seemly. SvM. : .\ppe.rr. look. 

socmly (Sen-' li), adj. IJecoming ; proper ; 
fitting. (F. c.or.venc.LU. biens/ar.i.) 
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Dress is seemly if suited to the purpose or 
occasion. Athletic costume, though seemly 
enough on a sports ground, would not have 
seemliness (sem' li nes, n.), the quality of 
being seemly, in a drawing-room. The 
manifestation of applause is not thought 
seemly in a sacred building. 

Of Scand. origin M.E. scmlich, from O. Norse 
soemzHg-r seemly, from saeni-r fit. Syn. : Appro- 
priate, decorous, meet, suitable. Ant. : In- 
appropriate, unseemly, unsuitable. 

seen (sen). This is the past participle of 
see. See under see. 

seep (sep), v.i. To ooze ; to lose liquid 
by drainage, v.t. To drain ; to strain, n. 
The act of oozing ; moisture that oozes ; 
a little spring ; a place from which water 
or petroleum oozes ; a damp spot on a 
rock-ledge, especially one indicating a hidden 
spring ; a sip of some beverage. Another 
form is sipe (sip). (F. suinter, fillrer, 
s’dchapper; drainer, filtrer ; suintement, 
filtration, ruisseau, marais, petit coup, goutle 
Ugire.) 

This word is used more especially in the 
U.S.A. and in Scotland. A place that is 
seepy (sep' i, adj.) is one full of moisture. 
Badly drained land, for instance, might be 
described as seepy. Seepage (sep' aj, n.) 
means the act of oozing, that which oozes, or 
the quantity of liquid that oozes. - 

A.-S. sipian or sipian, macerate, soak ; cp. 
Dutch dialect ztjpen. Syn, : v. Dram, infiltrate, 
ooze, percolate, trickle. 

seer (se' er ; ser) For this word see 
undei see. 

seer-fish (ser' fish), n. An East Indian 
scombroid fish, Cybium. Another form is 
seir-fish (ser' fish). 

From Port, serra, L. serra a saw, and E. fish. 

seersucker (ser' suk er), n. A thin, blue- 
and-white striped linen or cotton fabric, 
woven in India. 

Hindustani shir shakar, from Pers. shir milk, 
shahhar sugar. 

see-saw (se' saw), adj. Moving up and 
down or to and fro. v.t. To cause to move 
in see-saw fashion, v.i. To play at see-saw ; 
to move to and fro ; to alternate ; to 
vacillate, n. A game in wliich trvo persons 
sit one at each end of a plank balanced on 
a central support, and move each other 
up and down alternately ; a board thus 
balanced. (F. qui bascule; balancer; bas- 
ciiler, alterner, vaciller ; bascule, halanqoire.) 

The beam of a pair of scales sometimes 
sec-saws up and down. A pendulum swings 
to and fro in see-saw fashion. In political 
matters it is the see-saw of opinion that 
causes the electors to return different parties 
to Parliament on different occasions. 

Reduplication oisaw (v.). Syn. ; v. Alternate, 
vacillate. 

seethe (solh), v.t. To cook by boiling. 
v.i. To boil ; to be agitated ; to bubble 
over. p.l. seethed (sef/id) ; p.p. seethed and 
sodden (sod' Cn). (F. faire bouillcr, cuire; 
bouitlir, boitillonvcrj) 


To seethe m&t is to coolc 'it in boiling 
water, A person >is said to seethe or boil with 
fury when very angry. A dense crowd in 
motion is sometimes described as a seething 
mass of people. 

M.E. seihen, A.-S. seothan ; cp. Dutch zicdcn, 
G. sieden. O. Norse sjofha. Syn. : Boil, bubble. 

segar (se gar'). This is another form of 
cigar. See cigar. 

seggar (seg' ar). This is another form 
of saggar. See saggar. 

segment (seg' mdnt), n. A part cut off ; 
a part separable or 'inarked as if separable 
from other parts of a body ; one of the parts 
into which a body divides naturally ; a part 
divided off from a figure by a line or plane. 
v.i. To break up as segments ; to undergo 
cleavage, v.t. To divide into segments. (F. 
segment; tomber en segments ; segmenler.) 



If a straight line be drawn through a circle, 
a part, called a segment, is enclosed between 
the line and a portion of the circle’s circum- 
ference. , 

The body of an earthworm is made up ol 
many segments, called merosoniM. pii 
orange is a segmental (seg men' tal, adj.), 
segmentary (seg' men ta ri. adj.), ox segmen- 
tate (seg 'men tet, adj.) fruit, that is, one made 
up of segments, into which it divides easily 
when ripe. , 

Very large fly-wheels are constructed 
segmentally (seg men' tal li, adv.) — w’hich 
means in segments, these being bolted to- 
gether to form the complete wheel. The act 
or process by which the cells of pf^dt or 
animal tissues divide into segments is called 
segmentation (seg men ta' shun, «.). _ 

E. segmentum secincnitiin), from seearr to 
cut. Syn. : ji. Division, part, piece, portion 
section. 

segregate (seg' rt gat, v . ; r* 

gat, adj.), v.t. To set apart ; to isolate ; 
to place in a separate class, v.i. In crystal- 
lography, to separate from a m.ass and collect 
around certain points or lines ; of Mcndchan 
hybrids, to separate into dominants and 
recessives. adj. Separate ; in zoology, .simp'C 
or .solitary ; not compound, (h'. si'pa’er, 
isoler : sipari, isoU.) 
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People suffering from infectious diseases 
are now usually segregated, or isolated, to 
prevent the spread of the disease. Segregation 
(seg re ga' shun, «.), or the act of setting 
apart, has long been practised in the case 
of leprosy. 

An5'thing that tends to separate people 
or things into small groups is segregative (seg' 
re ga tiv, adj.). 

L. segregrtius, p.p. of segregate to separate from 
the flock, from se- apart, gren (ace. greg-em) 
Hock. SvN. : t). Isolate, separate. 

se^idilla (seg i dil' j-a), n. A popular 
Spanish dance in waltz time ; the music for 
this. (F. s^guedillc, seguidilla.) 

The modem bolero developed from the 
seguidilla, which may be cither q^uick or slow. 
The dancers arc in couples, ana part of the 
music is often sung to the accompaniment 
of castanets, or a guitar. ■ 

Span. dim. of segitida fem. p.p. of seguir. 
I.. scqiit to follow ; literally a short sequence. 

seiche (sash), n. A periodic, tide-like 
movement which occurs in large lakes, 
especially in Lake Geneva. (F. seiche.) 

At times the water in some lakes rises and 
falls regularly cver>’ few minutes for a period 
of 'an hour or more, the amount of such 
change _ of level being several feet. The 
seiche is tlmught to be due to a change 
of jirciisurc in the atmosphere. The changes 
in water level are measured bv a seichometer 
(sa'shom'e ter, n.). 

The seiche has been observed in some of 
the Scottish freshwater lochs. On I^akc 
Geneva the rise and fall of the water is 
sometimes as much as six feet. 

Swi^s F,, po'isibly adapted from G, sctchc a 
Sinking (of liquid). ’ 

Soid (sad ; sed), ii. The title given to a 
man who can trace his descent in the male 
hue from Fatima and Ali. the daughter and 
nephew respectively of Mohammed. 

■Nrahic scyid lord, prince. Sec Cid. 

Soidlitz powder (sed' lits pou' dcr), ii. 
A mild .aperient. (F. poudre de Scidlit:.) 

Seidliiz powder is composed of Rochelle 
i-.alt and sodium bicarbonate (dispensed 
UMially in a blue paper), and tartaric acid 
(m a white paper). The contents of the two 
p.ackcts arc placed separately in water, to 
prepare an clfervcscing drink, intended to 
rc'cmb!..; the natural waters of the springs 
V in Bohemia. The natural 

I'P-irriluii; mineral water is bottled and cx- 
B't.ial as Scidlitr water (n.). 

seigneur (sa nycr), A feudal lord ; 
“ f'f the manor ; the holder of a feudal 
m Canada. .Another fonn is seignior 
nvdr. (p. 

,..t a * 1''- seigneur was a lord who 

a scigneury (s.d' nycr i, >:.), an 
I'' . territory or district reseniiiling 
the English m.anor. The 
, fds title from the na.mc 

I (. i’ ' Wlern the French colonized 

the seventeenth century, 
) '-'n o' feudal Land tenure was taken 


thither, and was not finally done away with 
till 185.}. A great French nobleman wa.s 
called a grand seigneur (gran sa nyer, ii.), an 
expression which must not be confused with 
grand seignior (grand se' nyor. »i.). or gr.and 
signor, an old title of the Sultan of Turkey. 

A seigneur had certain rights, called 
seigneurial (sa nur' i al, adj.) or seigniorial 
(se nyor' i al, adj.) rights, over his seigneury 
or seigniory (se' nyor i. n .) — that is, his 
territorj', or estate. These last two' fVbrds 
mean also the lordship or authority of a 
seigneur. In Quebec seigneury also meant a 
seigneur’s mansion, and in Italy a seigniory 
was the council of a republic. In English 
law a seignory is the lordship which remains 
to the person who grants an estate in fee 
simple. The lordship of a manor is an 
example. 

The word seigniorage (se' nyor .dj, >1.) 
means some right claimed by a sovereign or 
feudal lord. It is still used of the duty 
levied on bullion brought to be minted, once 
the perquisite of the sovereign, but now paid 
into the Exchequer. 

O.F., from L. sc/iior (acc. sev.tor-em) elder, 
greater. See senior. 

seine (san ; sen), n. A long fishing-nct 
buoyed along the top edge with floats and 
weighted at the bottom edge, so as to hang 
upright in the water, v.t. To catch with a 
seine, v.t. To fish with a seine. (F. seine, 
senne ; seiner, senner.) 
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Seine. — The »eine b a nih:ns*net uied for catchinc 
hernncK, pilchardf* tpraU« mackeret. etc. 

The seine is used for catching herring, 
pilchards, sprats, mackerel, etc. It is twelve 
hundred feet or more long, and is handled by 
a numlicr of men. making up a seine-gang 
(n.), who put out in a large boat and shoot 
the net over .a seine-roller {«.), on the edge 
of the boat, at the same time moving in a 
circle so that the shoal is enclosed. The seine 
is then drawn slowly into shallow water, and 
the fish are drcdqcd’ out with another net. 

-A seiner (san'er ; sCn' 6r, n.) is a man who 
fishes witli .a seine. 

F.. from E. e.tgh-.r., Gr. sa-ene Large f!?h:ng-nct. 
seir-fisb (sC-r' fish), n. Thi.s i.s another 
spelling of sccr-fish. Sec scer-fish. 
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SEISE 


SEKOS 


seise (sez), v.t. To put in possession of. 
(F. saisir.) 

This is a form of the word seize, used in its 
special legal significance. When a person is 
put in possession of land, he is said by 
larvyers to be, or stand, seised of the land. 
Seisin (sez' in, n.) or seizin (sez' in, n.), is 
the possession of land under a freehold, and 
means also the act of taking possession as 
well as the property so held. 

O.F. seisir. See seize. 

seismic (sTz' mik), adj. Relating to or 
caused by an earthquake. (F. sisrnique, 
sSismique.] 

An earthquake may be called a seismic or 
seismal (siz' mal, adj.) convulsion. The 
latter adjective is rarely used. The prefix 
seismo-, used in combination with other 


seismologicaIly'‘'(siz mo loj'' ik al li, adv.), 
that is, from the seismological point of view. 
A seismologist (siz mol' 6 jist, «.) is one who 
makes a study of earthquakes. 

Seismometer (siz morn' e tOr, «.) and 
seismoscope (siz ' mo shop, rr.) are other names 
for instruments, such as the seismograph, 
intended to measure and ' record earth 
movements, and seismometry (siz mom' e 
tri, «.) means the use; of the seismometer. 
Seismometric (siz mo met' rik, adj.), 
seismometrical (siz mo met' rik al, adj.), or 
seismoscopic (siz rno skop' ik, adj.) obser- 
vations are made with a seismometer or 
seismoscope. Seismotic (siz mot' ik, adj.) 
has the same meaning as seismic. 

As if from a Gr. scismikos connected with 
earthquakes, from seismos earthquake, from 
seiein to shake. 


words, means earthquake. A seismogram 
(siz' mo gram, n.) is a record of an earthquake 
made by an apparatus called a seismograph 
(siz' mo graf, n.). This has two or more 
pendulums, and a device for tracing a line 
on a moving strip of paper. When even a 
minor seismic convulsion occurs, the instru- 
ment, instead of tracing a straight line, 
produces one which zigzags from side to side. 









A seismographer (siz 
mog' ra fer, «.), as 
one who uses a seis- 
mograph is named, 
can tell from the 

nature .of the seismo- '■ 

graphic (siz mo graf' 

ik, adj.) or seismo- 

graphical (siz mo graf' I 

ik al, nr?;'.) record, the ^ 

violence, of the earth- Seitmosmph.— A 

quake. The use of the aunket Cioo), «nd » «i 
seismograph, or the unoi >> 

descriptive science of earthquakes, is called 
seisitiography (siz niog' rii fi. t:.). 

Seismology (siz mol' 6 ji, n.) is the scientific 
study of movements of the earth's crust. 
A seismological (siz mo loj' ik al, adj.) map 
shows wlicre earthquakes are most frequent, 
and so deals with physical geography 


Seitmocrapb.-^A <e»mocrapb for recording earth* 
quakes Ctep), and a selsmocrapbic record obtained 
duriotr an earthquake. 


seize (sez), v.t. In law, to put in possession ; 
to confiscate ; to grasp suddenly ; to snatch ; 
to take possession of by force ; to grasp or 
apprehend mentally ; to affect suddenly; 
(nautical) to fasten or lash with cord. v.i. To 
lay hold (upon). (F. saisir, confisquer, em- 
poigner, aigttille'.er ; se saisir.) 

One who holds freehold property is saul 
to stand seized of it. Sec seise. A policeman 
seizes by the arm one whom he arrests ; one 
may attempt to seize or snatch at the bndle 
of a runaway horse. A government "’ar- 
time seizes buildings, vehicles, etc., which it 
needs ; a customs officer seizes or confiscates 
smuggled goods, Seizing an opportunity 
when his victim’s attention is distrac^d, a 
pickpocket steals his watch or pocket-book. 
Seizure (sezh' ur. n.) is the act of seizing, or 
taking forcible possession. People arc some- 
times seized or affected suddenly with illness, 
and such an attack is called a seizure. 

One who seizes or effects a seizure^ is called 
a seizer (sez' er, it.). Seizin (.sez' in, «•) 
is the holding or taking possession of lano 
under a freehold. A more common spelling 

is seisin. See seise. 

M.Ii. sciseit, saista 
(legal) to put in, or t-nkc, 
po.sscssion, O.F. satstr, 
seisir, L.L. sac^e, prrj 

Ccdc^Vclcase.'rclinquish, 

: .surrender, yield. 

sejant (se' jant), 

jae^WB.- adj. In heraldry', 

ting up like a cat will) 

,ph for rccordine e.rth- itS forclcgS crCCt. (I‘- 

.cr.pbtc record obtained sdailt.) 

trifaouake. Anglo - F. from Jf'rr. 

O.F. scotr, I-. sedire to sit. 

sekos (se' kos), it. The inner .sancnmij 
in a Greek temple. , 

Jn the sekos was placed the statue oi 
god to whom the temple w.ls built. In- 
usually stood with its ffice to the ea-sl, so tun 
tile rising sun might shine upon it. 
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SELACHIAN 


SELENIUM 


Gr. = pen, sncrcd enclosure, shrine. Syk. ; 
Adytum, shrine. 

selachian {se la' ki an), adj. Belonging 
to the Selachii, a group of fishes which in- 
cludes sharks, rays and dog-fish. n. A shark 
or .allied fish. {F. sc'lacien; rcquin.) 

These fish are distinguished by the absence 
of true bone in their skeleton, by their 
numerous gill slits, and their rough scaly 
skin. Other fish resembling this group are 
said to be selachoid (seT a koid, adj ). 

Gr. selafthos shark, a fish with cartilages in 
place of bones. 

Selaginella (sel a ji nel' a), n. A genus 
of evergreen moss-like plants. (F. selagme.) 

These plants, belonging to the family 
Selagincllaceae, are very much like the club- 
5no,sses. They have branching stems and 
little scale-like leaves, and are often culti- 
vated for ornamental purposes. Selagiuella 
hraitssiatia, a trailing species, is often seen 
at the florist’s. 

Modem L.. dim. of scISgo, a plant resembling 
the savin tree. 

selah. (sG' laid, A Hebrew word often 
found at the end of a verse in the Psalms, 
thought to signify a pause. 

I’ofsibly akm in value to the aoi that closes 
each stanza in the O.F. Song of Roland. 

selanalik {se lam' lik), n. The men's 
quarters in a Mohammedan house. 

Turkish word. 

seldom (sel' dom), adv. Rarely ; not 
often. (F. ratement, pen sotiveitl, guire.) 

We often see shooting-stars at night, but 
we seldom see a comet. 

A.-S. rrWni!, altered to scldum a.s if d.ativc 
pi. ; cp. Dutch zcldcn, G. sellcit, O. Norse sjcildai:. 
Syk.; Infroqucntlv, rarely. Akt. ; Frequently, 
often. 

select {s6 lekt'), adj. Picked out from 
others ; superior ; choice ; e.vclusivc. v.l. 
To choose ; to pick out (the best or most 
suitable). (F. choisi, assorli, de choix, 
cxch.iiif ; chohir.) 

A society or club is said to be select if only 
people of high standing or h.aving specitil 
qurditics arc admitted to it. When we go to 
a s!;>jp to buy a present for ,a friend, we select 
s tu'.cthiu'' that will appeal to his taste. A 
b;fi:;rapher in writing the life of a f.amous m.an 
pjl'.-cts, or picks out for narration, incidents 
tn Iv.s hero’s life that will best illustrate his 
chameter. 

^ n.e .act of selecting is selection (so lek' 
'•r.m. u.) and the people or things chosen 
• nua .au-.ong a much larger nuini>cr arc a 
Tile selection of a cricket tc.ain to 
n pre- c-nt ,a club or school is often a rather 
matter. In nature what is calle.d 
t. itur.d r-.k ctiou e.au.'e.s gr.idual changes in 
-.uur..ih .aud phants. and the appearance of 
‘ i''"' 'v- bvst able to endure the conditions 
if '• they h.ave to live. Ch.irivs 

-’trv.iri (i-.-iy.Yz)' brought forw.ard much 
W ' V’ V''’’’''-’ the selective (-^t lek' ttv, 
- ■><■: 5'. '-'ttuv.;. I n't et of n iturai conditions 

' .- (.;■ hving creaturis. 



Select. — Pi. tailor teicctins ft Christmas turkey. The 
soldier has already made bts seleclioo. 


Many ingenious machines are used to sort 
things out selectively (se lek' tiv li, adu.), 
that is, in a manner which separates some 
from the rest. 

The countty' districts of the New England 
states in America are divided for purposes of 
local government into townships. A town- 
ship selects a number of officials, each called 
a selectman (se lekt' man. v.) to manage its 
public affairs. Selectness (se lekt' n6s. n.) is 
the quality or state of being select, exclusive, 
or choice. One who makes a selection is a 
selector (se lek' tor, it.). 

L. silectus, p.p. of sehgere to pick out, from 
si- apart, Icgerc to pick, choose. Syk. : adj. 
Chosen, preferred. v. Choose, elect, prefer. 
Ant. : adj. Common, rejected. 

selen-. A prcfi.x meaning containing or 
thought to contain selenium ; relating to tlie 
moon. -Another form is seleno-. {F.sclino-.) 

A variety of sulphate of lime occurring 
in the form of colourless transparent crystals 
or thin transparent flakes is sometimes called 
selenite (scl'e nit, «.). The same word is also 
used for a salt of selenious (sc IG' ni us, adj.) 
acid, which is a chloric acid containing the 
clement selenium. The ancients valued th.e 
selenitic (sel c nit' ik, adj.) cry-stals as liaving 
magical powers. 

Gr. moon. 

selenium (sc Ic'ni umi. u. A non-iiietailic 
element chemically resembling sulphur and 
tellurium. (F. sHetau)!:.) 

Selenium, which i.s one of the r.ircr clcnierits, 
isobtained as a by-product in the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid, the selenium bving 
rroent in the fine dust from tile pyrite,- 
Immt in the process. 

The clcctric-al resistance of seleni’.nn 
changes according to ll.e intensity of ik.e 
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light to which it is exposed, and many in- 
dustrial applications depend upon this 
curious property. Selenium cells are used 
automatically to control the supply of gas 
in illuminated buoys, and in telephotography. 

From G. selene moon, so called from its con- 
nexion with telhirium (L. iellus earth). 

seleno-. A prefix meaning relating to 
the moon. (F. silino-.) 

The word selenocentric (se le no sen' trik, 
adj.) means considered, measured or seen 
from the moon as centre. If we could take 
our stand on the moon, we should get a 
selenocentric view of the earth and of the 
other heavenly bodies. Selenology (sel e 
nol' 6 ji, n.) is that part of astronomy which 
deals with the moon. The selenologist (sel 
e nol' 6 jist,‘n.) studies the m.oon in all its 
aspects, including its origin and history, 
whereas the selenographer (sel e nog' ra fer, 
M.) who studies selenography (sel e nog' ra 
fi, «.) only deals with the surface features of 
the moon. A photograph or drawing of these 
features is called a selenograph (se le' no 
graf, n.) or selenographic (se le no graf' ik, 
adj.), or selenographical (se le no graf' ik al. 
adj.) illustration. 



Selenocraph. — A telenGsraph of the aouth polar 
resioni of the moon, by Scriven Bolton. F.R.A«S. 


Selene was an older personal name of 
Artemis, the Greek goddess of the moon, 
whose badge was a crescent, and it is because 
they have crescent-shaped ridges on their 
grinding teeth that camels, sheep, cattle and 
other ruminants arc called Selenodonts (se 
IG' no dont-s. tt.pl.). 

Turning or bending towards the moon is 
called selenotropism (sel e not' ro pizm, n.) or 
selenotropy (scl c not' ro pi, «.). Selenotropic 


(se le no trop' 'ikj adj.) movements in growing 
plants are not nearly so marked as tho.se 
towards the sun. 

Gr. selene moon. 

Seleucid (se lu' sid), h. A member of 
a Greek line of kings ruling in S}n'ia and Asia 
Minor from 312 to 65 B.c. adj. Belonging to 
this dynasty. (F. Selettcide.) 

After the death of AJexander the Great 
in 323 B.C., the country conquered by him 
was divided up. One of his generals, Seleucus 
I, sumamed Nicator, which means the 
Conqueror, fought other claimants and made 
himself master of all the Greek territory in 
Asia, including Syria and Asia Minor. Hjs 
successors, known as the Seleucids (se lu 
sids), or Seleucidae (se lu' si de, ii.pl.), 
gradually became enfeebled and incompetent, 
and when they came into collision with 
Rome in the second century b.c., they could 
not ivithstand her conquering legions. The 
Seleucidan (se Ifi'sid an, adj.) kingdom finally 
became a Roman province in 65 b.c. 

self (self), n. The individual as the object 
of his own thoughts ; a person’s own 
individuality or interests, adj. Of one colour 
or kind throughout, pi. selves (selvz). 
(F. sot, soi-tnSme, dgotisme ; unicolore.) 

A person who is always thinking of sell 
is never popular with his associates. Know- 
ledge of self is useful to fight againrt OTf 
faults. We sometimes speak of the hotter 
part of our nature as our better self, and we 
may allude to a dear friend as our other sell. 
A chinchilla cat, whose fur is a uniform silver 
grey, is sometimes called a self silver. 

Affixed to personal pronouns and to the 
impersonal pronoun one, self gives a reflexive 
or emphatic form. If, for example-, we say 
“ the cat washes herself," we arc using 
" herself " reflexively to show that the action 
is done both by and to the cat. If, however, 
we say " they themselves will sufler,” we are 
using themselves for emphasis or distinction, 

Each of us has his selfdom (self' dom, a-), 
or selfhood (self' hud, «.), which is cffistcncc 
as a separate person or individuality. ■>} 
person who is always thinking first of ms 
own interests becomes selfish (self' ish, odj.), 
acts selfishly (self' ish li, adv.), and display 
selfishness (self' ish ncs, ti.), which is sen- 
love and the desire to have and do what we 
wisli without thought for others. 

A selfless (self' IGs, adj.), that is, an un- 
selfish, person docs the opposite, putting 
other people's interests before liis own anil 
winning respect and affection by Iris selfless- 
ness (self' les nts, «.), that is, forgetfulness 
of self. 

A.-S. self and .several other forms ; cp. Putch 
zelj, G. sdb, seller, selhst, O. Norse sjalj-r. Sv.s'. 1 
«. Ego, identity. 

self-. This is a prefix, which may l>c 
affixed to a noun or participle to 
reflexive action, as in self-betrayer, seif- 
betrayal, self-betraying ; to express actions 
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performed \vithoiit outside agency, as in 
sdf-requlator, sdf-rcgulation, self-regulating ; 
or to express sameness or uniformity, as in 
self-coloration, self-coloured. (F. Auto-, nni-.) 

The self-abandonment (».) of a person to 
grief is the giving of himself up to it. 
Disgraceful acts should give rise to self- 
abasement («.), that is, the voluntary'- 
abasement of oneself, and may also cause 
self-abhorrence («.), which is the hatred of 
oneself. Little self-abnegation (u.), that is, 
self-denial, is showm by the self-absorbed 
(adj.) person, that is, .one wrapped up in 
himself and suffering from the condition 
called self-absorpUon («.). 

Remorse may cause self-accusation {»:.), 
that is, accusation of oneself. Words are 
self-accusatory {adj.), or self-accusing {adj.), 
wliich convict the speaker out of his own 
mouth and so make him self-accused {adj.). 
A self-accused (;!.), that is, a 
self-accused person, is also a self- 
accuser (Ji.). 

A machine is self-acting {adj.) 
if, when started, it perfonns a 
series of movements -vvithout 
further attention. In an auto- 
matic, or self-acting, lathe, self- 
action («.), which is automatic 
action, is shown by the gearing 
"hicli moves the tool slowly 
across or along the article being 
_ turned. N\‘e may speak of self- 
activity («.), as a function of the 
mind. 

A _ self-adjusting {adj.) shaft- 
Iwaring is one so arranged that 
It adjusts its position to suit any 
chani'cs in the line of the shaft, 
and by its self-adjustment (ii.), 
which is the art of adjusting 
itfeU, prevents undue strain 
l>cjng ect up. 

An old Greek legend tells us that Narcissus 
[lied as a refill of self-admiration («.), that 
admiration of himself, on seeing his 
reiU'ction in a brook. The process called 
self-advancement (n.), and self-aggrandise- 
ment {)!.), implies the advancement of oneself 
nt place, power, or wealth, usually at the 
c’-xp-Tifc of others. 

True repentance should lead to self- 
amendment (n.), which is the correction of 
'‘‘W s had habits by one's own efforts. The 
person to a pwst or 
'.nty the act of assigning it to himself. 

‘ ••'■ay due to self-appreciation (n.). -which 


Wc may say that an idea is self-born (adj.) 
if it originates from within our own minds. 
A spy must guard himself against self- 
betrayal («.), or the betrayal of himself by 
words or actions. The gathering of corn- 
crops has been made much quicker by the 
self-binder («.), which is a reaping-machine 
which automatically ties up the corn into 
sheaves. A pierson is self-blinded {adj.) if 
his blindness is duo to himself, or if he cannot 
see his own weaknesses and faults. 

We should try not to become self-centred 
{adj.), that is. given to thinking too much of 
ourselves and our own affairs. A self-closing 
{adj.) door shuts itself after har-ing been 
opened. Some guns arc self-cocking {adj.), 
the pulling of the trigger raising the hamrher. 
A self-collected {adj.) person is composed and 
keeps his presence of mind. 

A self-colour («.) is a pure and unmi.xcd 
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'>‘)':'-cianon of oneself, and toself-approba- 
--’^■•'■'rproval (i;.),both of which mean 
-i-i-ov.a! of one's own ch.aracter or actions. 
, '-'^■''^'-cting {adj.) or self-assertive 
in I- oi'.e aUvav.s ri-.adv to mit forwanl 


■’•■•v-'k. or hi,c!.d 


niCvr. ? 


uc: 




ct'iuns. in u puslifiil. confult^nl 


tht,‘ quality 
A title <jr oti’ct* is self- 
gKcu in a jK'r:o:i by 


Self-command* — The veU-eommand of Trumpeter Waldrom, D.C.M., 
who callaotb rernamed at hit port at Le Cateau on Ausurt 26tb. 
1914, until ordered to the rear. 

colour, or one that is uniform and unshaded. 

self-coloured {adj.) object has one uniform 
colour. The -word is cspiccially applied to 
flowers that arc not variegated. 

The quality called self-command («.) is 
control over one's own feelings and temper ; 
self-communion {n.) is meditation, often 
about one's own character and emotions. 
Success ought not to make us self-complacent 
{adj.). that is, too easily pleased with our- 
selves : for self-complacency (a.), the state 
of Ixiing self-complacent, often produces 
self-conceit (a.), which is the state of having 
far too good an opinion of onc.self. A self- 
conceited {adj.) person is one suffering from 
self-conceit. 

A pcr.son who provc.s him.'clf guilty by 
his own word.s or actions, is self-condemned 
{adj.). Self-condemnation (a.) is the act of 
condemning oneself, or the state of lieing 
self-condemned. The self-confident {adj.) 
pTSon i.s one who has self-confidence (a.), 
th.at is. confidence in his own powers. liy 
e-cting sclf-confidently {adv.) lie may impart 
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SELF-DETERMINING 


some of his confidence to those around him. 
Self-congratulation («.) is the state of con- 
gratulating oneself, or feeling pleased with 
oneself. 

The usual meaning of self-conscious (adj.) 
is being too sensitive to the opinions of 
others ; but self-consciousness (m.), the state 
of being self-conscious, may also signify the 
ability to reflect upon one’s own acts and 
moods. We say that a person is self- 
consistent [adj.) and shows self-consistency 
(n.), the quality of being self-consistent, if his 
acts agree with his expressed views, and 
if he does not change his opinions. A self- 
constituted (adj.) leader is one who assumes 
the leadership without being elected to it. 

A self-consumed (adj.), or self-consuming 
(adj.), substance is one that bums away 
without being set alight, as phosphorus 
does. A reserved person who does not 
readily talk about his feelings or business 
to others may be said to be self-contained 
(adj.). The flat in which we may live is 
self-contained if it is shut off by its front- 
door from the rest of the house or block of 
which it forms part. A self-contained 
apparatus or machine is compact and com- 
plete by itself. 

A man who knows that he has behaved 
shabbily to a friend usually feels self- 
contempt («.), that is, contempt of himself ; 
or we may say that his feelings are. self- 
contemptuous (adj.). The state called self- 
content {«.) is one of feeling self-contented 
(adj.), that is, unduly pleased with oneself. 

A person who denies one day what he has 
affirmed on another is guilty of self-contra- 



Self-defence. — A diarram of the barraee of anti* 
aircraft sunfire which was put up In telf-defence 
near London duriot the World War* 


diction (h.). To speak of two-legged quadru- 
peds would be to make a self-contradictoiy 
(adj.) statement, that is, one that contradicts 
itself. 

The word self-control {«.) has the same 
meaning as self-command. To be self- 
convicted (adj.) of wrong-doing is to be con- 
victed of it by one's own conscience, words, 
or deeds; A self-created (adj.) fortune is 
one got together by oneself ; a phUosopher 
might apply the term self-creation («.) to 
the development of a person's character 
through the exercSJse of will-power and 
freedom of choice. 

We are self-critical (adj.) when we criticize 
oar own actions or behaviour. The process of 
sitting in judgment on ourselves is self- 
criticism («.). The education of oneself by 
one’s own efforts is self-culture (n.). 

We sometimes speak of a person as a 
self-deceiver (n.) if he refuses to acknowledge 
the truth about his own character or 
motives. His self-deceit («.), or self-deception 
(«.), is either the act of deceiving himself, or 
the state of not realizing that he can make 
mistakes. 

Every citizen has the right to use violence 
in self-defence (a.), that is, in defending 
himself from assault or attack. Bo.xing is 
often called the art of self-defence. A person ■ 
accused of wrong-doing should be allowed to 
speak or offer some explanation in self- 
defence. Self-delusion (w.) has the same' 
meaning as self-deception. 

We admire the self-denial («.) or, the 
sacrifice of personal wishes and interests, 
shown by people who lead self-denying (adj.) 
lives in order to help others. A self-dependent 
(adj.) person depends on his own eflorts, 
and thus shows his self-dependence («.). 
which is the condition or state of not asking 
or expecting help from others. 

By self-depreciation (?i.) is meant speaking 
or thinking in a way that sets a low value 
on one’s own powers. Such conduct is 
self-depreciative (adj.). A person gives wav 
to self-despair («.) if he despairs of 
or his capabilities. A self-destroying (adj.) 
act is one which causes self-destruction (ii.). 
which is another name for suicide. Self- 
determination (ji.) is determination b)' the 
exercise of one’s own mind or will without 
outside influence, and the power given to a 
nation whereby it decides for itself how it 
shall bo governed. 

By the e.xercisc of self-determination a 
man is able to shape his own fate. A scH- 
determined (adj.) or self-determining (adj-l 
person resolutely follows the course he has 
marked out for himself. 

One result of the World War (1914-18) was 
that the principle of what is called self- 
determination was recognized in regard to 
many European states. Thus, by the terms 
of the Peace Treaties, Czccho-Slovakia. 
Poland, and I'inland ceased to he parts of 
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alien empires, and became free to rule 
themselves in the manner they unshed. 

Study and physical exercise produce self- 
development (n.) of the mind and body. 
Willingness to sacrifice one’s o^vn happiness 
for, the sake of others is self-devotion (n.). 

Without self-discipline (u.), that is. control 
of our own inclinations and impulses, we 
are not fit to control or govern others. Self- 
disparagement («.) has the same meaning as 
self-depreciation. The vain showing-off of 
oneself, one’s powers, or one’s possessions is 
self-display (ii.). Self-distrust («.) is the lack 
of confidence in oneself also called diffidence. 

selfdom (self' dom). For this word see 
under self. 

self-educated (self ed' u kat ed), adj. 
Educated by personal effort without the aid 
of teachers. (F. iuslrttit par 
soi-ti'Jiite, qm s'est iutniit soi- 
mane.) 

self-educated man or 
woman is usuallj' one who has 
.sat up late to study after a 
d.ay’s hard work. The process 
of educating oneself, and the 
etlucation given by it, are both 
self-education {«.). 

Modesty and liumility lead 
to self-effacement («.), or the 
keeping of oneself in the 
background. A committee 
may lx: called self-elect (adj.), 
or self-elected {adj.), if it con- 
stitutes or appoints itself. 

The right given to a body to 
add to its numbers people 
chosen by itself is the right 
of self-election (n.), and a body 
having this right is self-elective {adj.). 

Hotli self-esteem (ji.) and self-estimation 
(»:.) mean having a good opinion of oneself 
and of one’s own powers. A self-evident 
statement is one that needs no proof. 
It is self-evidently {adv.) true that a train docs 
not move if it stands still. The e.xamination 
of one’s own motives and conduct is self- 
examination (ii.). A law is self-executing {adj.) 
n it needs no other laws to provide for its 
Iving put into force. 

Monc is self-existent {adj.), that is, 
la- h.is sclf-cxistencc (n.), which is the state 
0. fxbtence wdiich is independent of any 
or of .any other being. 

• j U'Cil in building is self-faced {adj.) 

n Hat unl'.ewn. A machine is a self-feeder («.) 
•!. It Kt'.ls itself with the materials which it 
works on, or, if it advances .a tool 
''’i''-div. .\ self-feeding {adj.) furnace 
lt^^■ll with fuel from a hopi'cr. A 
drilling-iuacbine both revolves 
moves it slowlv into the thing 



Self-cducnied . — Ceonce 
Stet>bcn>on (17S1-1848), a 
notable example of a »elf- 
ctfucafed man. 


(adj.) by growing certain plants which gather 
nitrogen from the air. 

By Self-flattery (n.) is meant flattery of 
oneself in thought or word. To be self- 
forgetful (adj.) is to be unselfish. Self- 
forgetfulness («.), 'which is the quality.’ or 
state of being self-forgetful, makes one forget 
one’s owm interests in the desire to serve 
others. 

A self-generating (adj.) curve is one which 
generates or creates itself like the path of 
a point on a circle or ellipse wdiich moves 
over another. Porcelain is said to be 
self-glazed (adj.) when the glaze on it has 
one uniform colour. Self-glorification (ri.) is 
more commonly called boasting. 

.A country is self-governing {adj ) in so far 
as it is governed in accordance with laws 
passed by its own legislature. 
The various parts of the 
British (iiommonwealth of 
Nations have in different 
degrees the kind of self- 
government (rr.) which allows 
them to settle their own in- 
ternal affairs. Self-gratulation 
(j!.), more often called self- 
congratulation. is the state of 
feeling pleased with oneself. 

Among the various plants 
called self-heal («.), on account 
of their supposed healing 
virtues, is Prunella vulgaris, 
a common British plant bear- 
ing heads of purplish flowers. 
Doctor Samuel Smiles wrote a 
well-known book on self-help 
(«.), which is the practice 
of providing for one’s needs 
help from others. A self-helpful 
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s'.ucv th' 


If CKiwcrs arc self-fertile (adj.). 
fertilized by rxillcn which they 
U' .'.vc^. The condition of living 
'■ r. relf-fcr'.ilitv (n.). Ground m.av 


.-fertilized or silf-fertilizing 


without 

(adj.) person is one who relics on his own 
efforts. 

sellhood (self' hud). For this word see 
under self. 

self-humiliation (self hu mil i a' shun), n. 
The act of humiliating onsclf ; the act of 
deliberately lowering oneself in the esteem 
of others. (F. humiliation dc soi-nunie, 
action de s'huniilicr.) 

Uriah Heep, the rascally clerk in Charles 
Dickens’s novel, " David Coppcrfield,” prac- 
tised Self-humiliation, hoping to make a 
good impression on his acquaintances. 

Self-immolation (n.) means, litcr.ally or 
figuratively, s.acrificc of oneself. The self- 
important (adj.) person, that is. one who 
sets a high value on his own import.ance — 
sometimes maVtcs himself ridiculous bv’ his 
self-importance (>:.). which he shows in his 
pompousness or self-conceit. 

A self-imposed (adj.) duty is one which :i 
person imposes on himself. Plants are said 
to be self-Lnpotent (adj.) if they cannot fer- 
tilize tliem«elvc3. The self-induction (i:.) of 
an electric circuit is the effect which the 
circuit h.as on itself in tending to clieck 
eli.iTiges in tb.c current llowing through it. In 
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an induction-coil this seli-inductive (adj.) 
quality of a circuit is turned to account. 

If we gratify our own desires too much we 
become self-indulgent {adj.), and the victims 
of self-indulgence (n.), which is the pampering 
of oneself, A self-inflicted {adj.) wound is 
one that one inflicts on oneself. Selfish 
people think of self-interest («.), that Is, 
their own advantage, and are self-interested 
{adj.). A self-invited {adj.) guest is one who 
comes without invitation. A self-involved 
{adj.) person is one wrapped up in his own 
interests and affairs. 

selfish, (self' ish). For this word see under 
self. 


We should also remember that to be sell- 
pleasing {adj.), that is, always doing what 
pleases oneself, may displease others. A 
balloon floating in the air may be said to 
be self-poised {adj.). 

We need good nerves to remain self- 
possessed {adj.), that is, calm, and tranquil, 
■ in times of great danger. The quality or state 
of being self-possessed is self-possession («.). 

Perhaps the strongest of all instincts is 
that of self-preservation {ii.), which is the 
■preserving of oneself from injury or death. 
Self-profit (m.) means the same as self-interest. 
A plant is self-propagatory {adj.) if it is able 
to multiply itself by seeds, by shoots, or the 
division of roots. ' 


self -justification (self jus ti fi ka' shun), 
n. Justification of oneself. (F. justification 
de soi-ineme.) 

A cabinet minister called on to explain 
and justify his policy in reply to a vote of 
censure, practises self-justification. 

The old Greek philosophers urged that 
every man should strive to 
be self-knowing («.), that is, 
aware of his own character 
and limitations. This realiza- 
tion is self-knowledge («.). 

Praise of self is self-lauda- 
tion (m.). 

selfless (self' les). For 
this word see under self. 

self-love (self iQv), n. 

Love of one’s own person, 
interest, or happiness. (F. 
amour de soi, Sgolisme.) 

Self-love is usually shown 
by acts of selfishness and 
disregard for the interests of 
others. 

Phosphorus is self-luminous 
{adj.), which means capable 
of emitting light from itself. 

A- self-made {adj.) man is 
one who has won wealth or 
high position entirely by his 
own efforts. The practice of self-mastery («.) 
which is self-control, or mastery of one’s 
passions, spares many people from self- 
mortification («.), or shame. 

Living creatures are self-moved {adj.), or 
self-moving {adj.), that is, able to move by 
their own power. ' Motion which requires 
no outside cause to produce it is self-motion 
(w.). To commit self-murder («.) is to 
commit suicide. A self-murderer («.) is a 
suicide. 

Self-opinion (w.) is only another term for 
self-conceit. A self-opinioned {adj.), or self- 
opinionated {adj.), person is one who holds 
stubbornly and conceitedly to his own 
opinions. 

To be self-partial {adj.) is to overrate one's 
own worth in comparison with that of others. 
The display of this quality is self-partiality 
(»i.). \Vc should not indulge in self-pity (n.) 
which is pity for oneself when unfortunate. 


SeU.renunaatioQ. — Father Daroicn 
(1840-89), wfbo •howed vublime 
■elf-renunciation by minitterine to 
leper*. 


A reaping machine is a self-raker («.) if k 
gathers the corn into lots ready for tying 
into sheaves. According to the mordists 
the process called self-realization («.) is the 
full development of one’s faculties, A scien- 
tific instrument, such as a barometer, is 
self - recording {adj.), or self - registering 
{adj.), if it is designed to 
keep a record of its own 
movements. 

By self-regard («.) is meant 
a proper respect for oncsell, 
as distinguished from conceit. 
Conduct which shows sell- 
regard is self-regarding (<!«/•)• 
A clock or watch is self- 
regulating {adj.) in the sense 
of itself controlling the speed 
at which it works. 

A self-reliant {adj.) person 
trusts to his own 
and judgment, and exhibits 
the quality called self-reliance 
{adj?) or independencc- 
Fatber Damien (i8qo-ot)). 
the Belgian missionary, 
showed sublime self-renuna- 
ation {«.), that is, renounce- 
ment of his own welfare, 
when he went to work 
among the lepers on the island of Molokai. 

We feel self-reproach («.) and are .sc ' 
reproachful {adj.) when our 
reproaches us for misdeeds, and we dnue g 
self-reproof («.), and arc seif-reproving ((np-h 
when our - judgment condemns our o 
actions. 

Statements are self-repugnant {adj.) when 
self-contradictory. A proper respect for one 
own character and reputation is scif-respe 
{«.). A self-respectful (adj.), or self-respect- 
ing {adj.), person has a good standard 
conduct and acts up to it. 

To be self-restrained (adj.) is to exercise 
self-restraint (n.), which is restraint over 
oneself, and the same thing as sclf-cqntrqi 
and self-command. In such words sclt_ 
means the lower self, or lower part of one s 
nature or personality-, which is rcstraincf 
by the higher self. A self-rcvcaling (aaj.) 
statement is one which reveals the character 
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of Ibe speaker. The laying bare of one’s 
wi.skcs or character is self-revelation {«.). 

By self-reverence (;i.) is meant respect 
for one’s highest or true self. The self- 
righteous {adj.) man is righteous in his own 
estimation. Christ condemned the Pharisees 
for their self-righteousness («.), which is the 
state or quality of being self-righteous. A 
self-righting (adj.) lifeboat turns itself right 
way up after being capsized. 

The spirit of self-sacrifice («.) makes people 
sacrifice their own interests to those of their 
fellows. To be self-sacrificing (adj.) is to 
l>c sclf-den\dng, or unselfish. The state of 
mind called self-satisfaction (n.) is conceit. 
A self-satisfied (adj.) person is one too well 
pleased with himself. 

tVrong-doing leads to self-scom («.), 
which is intense self-contempt. It may 
occasionally be felt by the self-seeker (n.), 
that is. One who thinks only of his own 
interests. A self-seeker is self-seeking (adj.), 
and his conduct is self-seeking (ji.), that is, 
selfishness. 

Plants are self-sown (adj.) if grown from 
seeds .scattered by a parent plant, but they 
arc self-sterile (adj.) if they cannot fertilize 
themselves with their own pollen. A self- 
styled (adj.) poet may be 
one who calls himself 
poet, hut whose verse 
too poor to justify the 
designation. Shakespeare 
uses self-substantial (adj.' 
in the sense of derived 
from one’s own substance 
A self-sufficient (adj.) or 
self-sufficing (adj.) man 
may merely Ire self 
reliant ; but self-sufficiency 
the quality or state 
of Ixring self-sufficient, 
more often means conceit, 
or an excessive confidence 
m one's own powers. 

The im.aginarj' pain 
M:imctimc.s felt by a mes- 
merized jK-rson is due to 
-sni-suggestion (n.), which 
the process by which 
the lirain is made to cx- 
p'ricnce something sug- 
Ce-'ted by itself. Thrilt 
r.'.Msis self-support (»;.), 
i'-. the maintenance 
o!!— hv one’s own 
rtl.'Tts. _ 

supporting (adj.) 

that it is 
'•..■r. . l,y 

if the 

'•i.ri 
Itv 
■ f o': 


George Stevenson, the great engineer 
(17S1-1848), was selKtaught (adj.). having 
taught himself all that he knew. What 
photographers call self-toning (adj.) paper 
is very much like P.O.P. (printing-out paper), 
but contains enough gold compound to tone 
the photograph to the desired colour. A 
guilty conscience causes self-torment («.), 
which is pain inflicted on oneself, or the act 
of inflicting it. An over-sensitive mind is apt 
to be self-tormenting (adj.), and the possessor 
of it a self-tormentor (>».), that is, one who 
submits himself to self-torture (n.), or 
By self-trust (n.) is meant 
otherwise self-confidence. 


torments himself, 
trust in oneself, 
or seh-reliancc. 

A maniac has 
self-violence («.), 


that 



Sett. — A Tcndor of boad« ond other 
perronaf odomments trrfnt to letl hfi 
w»rc« in C«iro, Errpt. 


is self- 
ill the 
able to 

An institution is self- 
revenue dcrivtsl from its 
' qii.th its fxfK-nditure. 
t'-h-surrender (;:.) is meant thegiving up 
• -'■If to some c.ause or influence th.nt 
' - f Self-sustained (adj.) 

■' \vord me.aning su.stainctl or 

' P'-'-'* hy oneself ; it is occ.m-ionally 
e.. in the te.i A,- of self-reliant. 
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to be protected against 
which is the act of doing 
violence to himself. 

We mean obstinacy when we speak of 
self-will (it.). A self-v/illed (adj.) person is 
obstinate and not to be convinced. A clock 
is self-winding (adj.) if provided with appara- 
tus which automatically keeps it wound up. 
Entire devotion to oneself is called self- 
worship ()!.) 

Seljuk (sel jook'), n. One of a Turkish 
family which ruled in western and central 
Asia during the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries. (F. Scldjouk.) 

The Seljulrs took their 
name from Seljuk, a chief 
of Turkestan, their reputed 
ancestor. During the 
eleventh and twelfth 
centuries various Seljukian 
(.sol jook' i an, adj.) dynas- 
ties conquered Persia, 
Baghdad, Palestine, Syria, 
and a large part of Asi.a 
Minor, thus founding the 
great Turkish Empire. 
They lasted till about 1300, 
by which time their power, 
whicfi was divided among 
many rulers, had been 
completely shattered by 
the Mongols. Later the 
Osmanlis or Ottomans re- 
vived the decayed Turkish 
power. 

sell [i] (sel), I’.l. To 
, ^ i-j make (something) over to 
1 another in exchange for 
money, or .some other 
equivalent ; to deal in ; 
to lK;tr.ay for a price ; 
to trick, t’.j. To lx; a .shojikecper or dealer ; 
to fetch a price. 11. A hoxx ; a dls.api>oinl- 
ment. j’.l. and p.p. sold (.'old), (h'. t nuire, 

irichcr, dttper ; trajtqtter, se vendre : viystifica- 
tioii, drerptiou, dcsappoiitl'tv.cr.i.) 

.\ shopkeeper hopes to sell th.c goods with 
which he stock-s hi.s .shop, hut if liLs goods 
arc of poor quality they will not sell. A 
person is said to sell bis country if ho belr.ays 
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its secrets for a bribe. A soldier who kills a 
large number of the enemy before he hirasell 
is killed is said to sell his life dearly. To sell 
oneself for gold is to take it at the cost of 
one’s honour. 

After we have succeeded in playing a 
practical joke on a friend we may, in collo- 
quial language, tell him that he has been sold. 

Large shops find it useful to sell off, which 
means to clear out, old stock at the end of a 
season, generally at reduced prices. They do 
this hoping to sell out or get rid of the old 
goods to make room for new stock. A person 
in need of ready money may sell out or 
dispose of all the shares that he holds in a 
compan}' or companies. A creditor is some- 
times obliged to sell up a debtor, that is, 
to sell his goods, in order to obtain repay- 
ment of what is owed. A seller (sel' er, n.) 
is one who sells. 

M.E. sellen, sillen, A.-S. sellan to give, hand 
over, from sala sale ; cp. Dan. saelge, O. Norse 


V. Dupe, hawk, 
V. Buy, purchase. 


selja, O.H.G. saljaii. Syn 
realize, retail, vend. Ant 
suborn. 

sell [ 2 ] (sel), n. A saddle. (F. selle). 

This word is now purely literary, and 
extremely rare. We sometimes say that a 
thing shaped like a saddle is selliform (sel'i 
form, adj!). 

O.F. selle seat, saddle, from L. sella (= sedla), 
from sedere to. sit. 

seltzer (selt' s6r), «. An effervescing 
mineral water obtained near Niederselters, 
a town in Nassau ; an artificial mineral water 
with like properties. (F. eau de Sells.) 

Seltzer or seltzer-water («.) contains 
common salt and the carbonates of soda, 
magnesia, and lime. It is used medicinally 
and as a table-water. Similar aerated waters 
are made by a portable apparatus called 
a seltzogene (selt' so jen, n.). 

Altered from G. sellerser belonging to Sellers 
(Niederselters). 

selvage (sel' vaj), n. The finished edge 
of cloth or other material, woven so as to 
prevent ravelling ; 
the cover-plate of a 
mortise lock, with 
holes in it for the 
bolts ; a selvagee. 
Another form is 
selvedge (sel' vej). 
(F. lisiire, rebord, cs~ 
trope.) 

When materials 
are made up into 
garments the selvage 
or selvedge is gener- 
ally cut off or hidden 
in the scami ng. 
Linen, cotton, and 
silk arc selvaged (sel' vejd, adi'.), but in 
a different way from cloth. What sailors 
call a selvage, or more often a selvagee 
(sel va je'. «.), is a ring of rope made by a 
number of spun yarns laid parallel and 

secured by lashing. 

I'or sel/-rd!;e. See edge. SvN. : Border, list. ' 



Sclvarec. — A rinz of rope 
called a tclvasee. 



Semaphorc. — The 
. phore medforncnallinE 
in the Nacr. 


selves (selvz)'. ■ This is the plural of self. 
See self. • • 

semaphore (sem' a for), «. An apparatus 
for signalling by means of oscillating arms ; 
a method of signalling by means of flags by 
day and lanterns by night.' (F. semaphore ) 
The semaphore for signalling messages 
from one place to another was invented bv 
a Frenchman named Chappe in the eighteenth 
century. It consisted .. 
of. a tall post, set on j 
the top of a tower or 
hill, with several J 
arms which were ; 
moved up or down : 
to signal different ; 
letters. In a later 
form of semaphore 
only two arms were 
used, and these were 
moved in the same 
way as flags are now 
moved when send- 
ing semaphoric (sem 
a for' ik, adj.), or 
semaphorical (sem a 
for' ik al, adj.) sig- 
nals by hand. 

The electric tele- 
graph did away with . 

semaphore signal stations, but the sernapho 
type of signal is still used by the 
on most railways. An electric lamp hang p 
from a captive balloon and used for flash g 
signals is called a semasphere (sem a sferi • 
Gr. sema sign, -phoros bearing, from phcrcti 
to bear. . . 

sematic (s6 mdt' ik), adj.^ Serving as 
signal or warning ; significant. (f • 9 

’and ydlo» n.a*i.«l 
wasps, snakes, and other venomous am 
are examples of sematic colours. It is s p 
posed that they ward off animals whicu 
might attack them. The North 
Indians formerly : employed sematogr p y 
(sem a tog' ra fi. «.), which is the use of sign 
instead of letters in writing, hematology ( 
a tol' 6 ji, «.) is the science of fhe rphgi 
of language to thought; also that o 

meaning of words. . ■ „ aims 

As if irom a Gr. semaliltos pertaining to sign , 

from sema sign. 

sematrope (sem' a trop), «■ A" 
ment for sending messages by rellecti „ 
flashes of sunlight. (F. hiliograpne.) ■ 
I'rom Gr. sema a sign, and trope a tumi f,- 

«. Onuvnrd 

appearance ; likeness ; resemblance , • 

image. (F. dehors, semblant, resscmblance. 
image.) -i.f. 

A hypocritical rogue may 
semblance of an honourable man. • 
butterflies are protected from the . 

of birds by having the senibbance of 01 
kinds which birds dislike. 

F. from sembicr (pres. p. semblar.l) to 
from L. simdiire,' simttlilre. Sy.n. 1 I’igurv forn , 
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imitation, seeming, similitude. Ant. : Diller- 
eiicc. dissimilarity, tmlikencss. 

seme (scm' a), adj. In heraldry, covered 
nith .small figures. (F. semd.) 

A coat of arms is said to be sem6 if it is 
covered vvith an indefinite number of small 
ligurc.s, such as stars, crosses, or flowers, 
r = sown, strewn. Syn. ; Powdered, 
semeiology (s5 mi oF 6 ji ; se mi ol' 6 
ji). n. The branch of medicine which deals 
with symptoms. Another form is semiol- 
ogy (se" mi ol' 6 ji; se mi ol' 6 ji). (F. 
simHologic.) 

From Gr. semcion and -logy. 
semester (se mes' tdr), n. A half-year 
course or term in German and some other 
unirx’rsitics. (F. semestre.) 

The semester is a survival 
of the old custom of dividing 
the , teaching year into trvo 
halves, .which have now’ been 
replaced by three terms in all 
.schools and most universities. 

From L. semrslris half-yearly, 
from se- sex) and niciisis month. 

semi- (scm' i). A prefix, 
derived from Latin, meaning 
half, half of, in part, somewhat, 
imperfectly. (F. semi-, demi-, d 
demi, quasi-.) 

lied currants have a semi- 
acid (adj.), or slightly acid, laste. 

The payment of rates is a semi- 
annual {ad}.), which means half- 
yearly, expenditure, for the 
demands for them are sent in 
semi-annually (adv.), or, in other 
Words, at six-monthly intervals. 

•Vnylhing having the shape of 
half a rin.g, a.s, for instance, the 
liorn.s of some wild boars, is semi-annular 
{adi.). Semi-attached {adj.) means partly 
or loosely attached. The word is sometimes 
u^d. of houses, in the sense of semi-detached. 

Nations and ^^ple that are only partly 
civilirrxl are semi-barbarous {adj.), and their 
condition of living is semi-barbarism («.). A 
semibreve {>;.) in music is a note half as long 
j) '>feve, and twice as long as a minim. A 
fntil that is i.ssucd by the Pope after his 
election, hut Ixifore his coronation, is cuilled 
a semi-bull (n.). 

A festival or commemoration is semi- 
{adj.) if held at the end of every 
l^wvntury. A passage of music sung by 
'■nly l'..alf i,r of a choir is a semi-chorus 
or a semi-choric {adj.) p.assage. A 
'rnucirdc (/;.), which i.s lialf .a circle, i.s 
i'-n:iu.iii iiy rj,,. di^nreter and half the 
ircunifcrvnce of the circle. Any object 
■ -U! de.'Crilvd a.s semicircular {adj.) if it 
of a semicircle. 

c.illrti a semicolon {is.) — written 
.‘i’ ' W'cd in punctu.ation, and has a 
^^ Iwcen a comma and :i colon. It is 
• - ^ two or more .simple sentences 

-■■c t.irown into one, for rea-<ons of .sound or 


sense. Semi-column {it.) is a term used in 
architecture for a half-column in the sense 
of an engaged column cut in semi-circular 
section. Supports or ornaments of a semi- 
columnar {adj.) shape look like columns half 
buried in an upright surface. 

Illness or injury may render a person 
semi-conscious {adj.), that is, only partly 
conscious. Each half of a cy’linder that has 
been divided down the centre is a semi- 
cylinder {n.), and is semi-cylindric {adj.) or 
semi-cylindrical {adj.) in shape. A semi- 
detached {adj.) house is either of a pair 
joined together and forming a block by 
themselves. 

A radius of a circle is a semi-diameter (n.), 
or half-diameter. The period taken by the 
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Semi-dclaclied. — A iemi-detacbed houic u either of a pair ioined 
loretbcr and (ormins a block by themrelrei. 

hour hand of a clock in making a circuit of 
the face is semi-diurnal {adj.), that is, com- 
pleted in ball a day, or twelve hours. A 
semi-dome {it.) is half a dome, that is, a 
flat side and a curved surface shaped like 
one quarter of a sphere. The nests of 
some of the wrens arc shaped like a semi- 
dome. 

Some arches arc semi-elliptical {adj.), that 
is. shaped like one half of an ellipse divided 
by cither a.xis. 

In sport, the round that comes immediately 
before the final in a knock-oiil tournament 
is called the semi-final round {it.), or, 
shortly, the semi-final (n.). 

A sub.st,ancc Ls semi-fluid {adj.) if a lump 
of it laid on a flat surf.ace slowly flattens out. 
Very thick treacle is a semi-fluid (ji.). 
Metal is semi-fused {adj.), that is, partly 
melted, when soft but not liquid enoucli to 
run. 

The lip.s arc semihiant {ae/j.) when the 
mouth i-s partly open. This is a ver>' un- 
common word. 

In the Old Testament, we read how weak 
religious faith made the Jews semi-infidel (n.). , 
which means half-infidcl, or half-dislxilicving 
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SEMINAL 


SEMI-TUBULAR 


their religion. A line running to infinity in 
one direction only from a given point is 
semi-infinite {adj.) or half infinite. The 
kinds of coal called the lignites are semi- 
ligneous (n.), which means half-woody, since 
their composition is partly wood and partly 
coal. A semilunar (adj.) object is one shaped 
like a half-moon or crescent. The semi- 
lunar valves of the heart prevent blood 
flowing back into it from the aorta and 
lungs. A semilunar valve, bone, etc., is 
sometimes called a semilunar («.). 

Any one of a group of metals, including 
arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, used to be 
called semi-rrietallic (adj.), which means 
possessing some attributes of a metal, but 
not the quality of being malleable. A semi- 
monthly (adj.) event occurs twice a month ; 
a semi-monthly publication is issued every 
fortnight. A person is semi-mute (adj.) and 
may be called a semi-mute (n.) if his speech 
is very imperfect through his having been 
bom deaf. 

seminal (sem' i nal), adj. Relating to 
seed ; undeveloped ; containing the possi- 
bility of development. (F. sdminal.) 

L. semtnahs, from semen seed. See seminary. 

seminar (sem' i nar), n. A group of stu- 
dents at a university taking an advanced or 
special course, usually under a professor. 

G., from L. seminartum. See seminary. 

seminary (sem' i na ri), n. A college at 
which young men are trained for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood ; a school ; a place or 
source of origin. (F. seminaire.) 

The Jesuit seminaries are 
famous for their educa- 
tional system. A member 
of such a seminary is called 
a seminarist (sem' i nar ist, 

«.), or a seminarian (sem i 
nar' i an, n.). Formerly the 
term seminarian meant 
specially an English Roman 
Catholic who had been 
educated for the English 
priesthood at a foreign 
seminary. 

From L. semtnarium seed- 
plot, from L. semen, (gen. 

-111-is) seed, from the root of 
screrc to sow. See sow [ij. 

semination (sem i na' 
shun), n. The production and dispersion of 
seeds by plants. (F. sdminalion.) 

• Methods of semination vary in different 
plants. The seeds of the Scotch pine are 
iitted with wings, and dandelion seeds are 
each supplied with a parachute, but the 
little violet bursts open its doors and 
violently flings out its seeds as soon as they' 
arc ripe. 

L. seminuttO (acc. -On-cm) from scmhiare 
(p.p. to sow, from semen (gen. -in-is) seed. 

semi-official (sem i 6 fish' al), adj. 
Partly official ; liaving some official 
authority. (F. quasi ojjiciel.) 



Semination. — Seminstiont or feed diaper- 
sion bjr a pine>trce cone. 


A letter written by an official of a Gov-em- 
ment department personally, on some matter 
of public policy, but not issued by the 
department itself, is semi-official. Informa- 
tion given semi-officially (adv.) is usually 
confirmed officially at a later date. 

A feather having a central rib like that 
of an ordinary^ feather, but a downy web, is a 
semi-plume (n.).- Plumage consisting of 
such feathers is semi-plumaceous (adj.). 
Moonstone, aquamarine, and cat’s-eyes are 
semi-precious (adj.) stones, that is, gems 
possessing value, but not ranking with such 
precious stones as the diamond, ruby, and 
emerald. 

A semiquaver («.) is a note with half the 
duration of a quaver. In the type of airship 
known as the semi-rigid (adj.), the envelope 
is furnished with a rigid girder from which 
the cars are hung, 

Semite (sem' it ; se' mit), •«. A mernlrer 
of one of the races supposed to be descended 
from Shem, one of the sons of Noah. o<y. 
Relating to these races, (F. Simile, 
semitique.) ... 

Those races which had their origin in 
or near Arabia, are known as the Semites. 
The Jews, Arabs, and Babylonians are an 
Semitic (se mit' ik, adj.) peoples, and speas 
Semitic (n.), or one of the Semitic languages. 

When the Mohammedan Arabs occupied 
North Africa they proceeded to Semiticize 
(se mit' i siz, v.t.) or Semitize (scin _ i tiz , 
se' mi tiz, v.t.) the country, that is, to impose 
Semitic manners, customs, and language 
on it,, this process pcinj; 
Semitization (sem i ti za 
shun; semitiza'shun, «.)• 
A Semitism (sem' i timi ; 
se' mi tizni, n.) is an ichom 
or special way of sjieaking 
used in a Semitic language, 
or a custom purely Semitic. 
Semitism is the influence 
exercised on other races by 
the Semites, and a Semitist 
(sem' i tist ; se' rni tist. «)• 
is a person skilled in Semitic 
history or languages. 

From L.L. Sem Slicin, .son 
of Noali and E. suffix -he. 
semitone (sem' i ton), 

11 . A musical interval eqii.ai 

or appro.ximately equal to h.alf a tone o 
the scale. (F. demi-ton.) 

The interval between E and F, or bclwcen 
C and C sharp, is a semitone. The chromatic 
scale is semitonal (adj.) or semitonic (adl-), 
as every note is struck in succession, and u 
therefore proceeds by_ semitones. 

The opal is a semi-transparent (adj.), that 
is, a partly transparent, stone, light "'’'V 
showing through it dimly. Egypt and tno 
southern p.art of Australia are among tun 
semi-tropical (ad/.) countries, being nc.ar, hut 
not in. the trojiic-s. A semi-tubular (««/■/ 
object has the form of a .semicircular tiilie. 
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SEMI-UNCIAL 


SENATE 


and in section is shaped rather like the 
letter D. 

In the fifth ccntnrj- a.d. a style ol writing 
appeared which was called semi-uncial {ttdj.) 
because the letters used in it were partly like 
uncials, that is, capital letters, and partly 
like minuscules, or small letters, run close 
together. 

leach of the letters, w and v, is a semi- 
vowel (»i,), that is, its sound is semi-vocal 
(adj.), which means between that of a vowel 
anfl that of a consonant. 

A semi-weekly {adj.) journal is one issued 
twice a week. 

semolina (sem 6 IG' na), it. The coarse 

E articles into which wheat kernels are 
roken when ground. Another form is 
semola (sem' 6 la). (F. semouh.) 

A grain of wheat consists of an outer 
skin, a soft wa-vy germ, and a white kernel. 
The last is broken up by rollers into frag- 
ments, the largest of which, often flinty, are 
called semolina, and the smallest flour. The 
semolina may be used as it is for puddings, 
or lie ground again into flour. 

V.ariant of Iml. stmolino, dim. of semola bran. 

sempervirent (sem pGr vir' Gnt). adj. 
.Mwaj-s fresh ; evergreen. (F. sempervirent, 
loiijours verdoyant.) 

This rarely \ised word may be applied 
cither to plants or to persons who remain 
vigorous in their old age. 

I'rom L. semper always, virens (acc. -ent-em) 
pres. p. of virhe to be green, verdant. 

sompervivum (sem pGr vi' Wim), n. 
A genus of fleshy plants belonging to the 
f.'imilyCrassulaccae. and including the house- 
kck. (F. jouharbe.) 

L. semper ever, vtviim alive. 

sempiternal (sem pi tGr' nal), adj. 
Continuing or enduring for ever ; everlasting. 
(F ssmpitcrnel.) 

Anotiier word haN-ing the same mc.aning 
as sempiternal is sempiternous (sem pi ter' 
nt!s, adj.). Both these words, like sempi- 
tcmally (sem pi ter' nal li, adv.), which means 
eternally or for ever, and sempiternity (sem 
p! ter' ni ti, n.), meaning eternity, .arc 
r.aiely used nosvada\*s, cither in 
conversation or in uxiting. 

I*, sempilerr.uz (from sempet 
e^vr. n'.Vrr!:(! of infinite duration) 
julri’^iove of aetern'js eternal ; E. 
s-uax Syn'. ; Endlcs,s, eternal, 
jytl^leal. As'T.: Evanescent, 

•■'■vtir.t;, fi:i;iti\n, spasmodic, 
trmj'ow.ty. ^ 


loud 

con- 

this 


Mozart’s music should be played semplice, 
even when not so marked. 

Ital. = simply, unaffectedly, 
sempre (sem' pra). adv. Always ; con- 
tinually. (F. sempre, lonjouis.) 

This mu.sical direction is commonly met 
with in such phrases as sempre forte, ' 
throughout, and sempre ritardando, 
tinually slower. 

Ital. = throughout, L. semper always, 
sempstress (semp' strGsl. For 
word see under seam. 

sen [i] (sen), n. A Japanese copper coin 
worth about a farthing 
in English money. 

Sen [ 2 ] (sen), n. A 
Siamese measure of 
length equal to about 
forty-four and a half 
English miles. 

senarius (sG nar' i 
us), n. A classical 
verse, consisting 
usually of six iambic 
feet ; the iambic tri- 
met.er. p/. senarii 
(se nar'i i). 

Theocritus, who lived jMjK'' 
in the third century' 
n.c., used the senarius, 
or senary (sG' na ri, 

«.), as it is sometimes 
called, in many of his 
pastoral poems'. . 

A thing that has been divided into six 
parts has undergone a senary (adj.) 
division. 

L. seniinus consisting ot six apiece, from sent. 
SIX each, by sixes, distributive of sex six. 

senate (sen' at), n. The state council of 
the ancient Rorpan Republic and Empire ; 
the Upper House of Congress in the United 
States, and in each separate state of the 
Union : the Second or Upper Chamber of 
the Parliaments of Northern Ireland, the 
Irish Free State, Canada, France, Italy, etc. : 
the governing b^y of Cambridge University 
and some other British universities. 
(F. s^nat.) 



Sett. — Tte two tidee 
of the Jepeneie un. 


, semplice (st-m* pli chfi), adv. 
m nui-:c. in a simple manner. 


m nui-ic. in a simple 
iflnut lil'cjties. (F. seir.pHce, 

llv.s instruction, with regard 
, -..age or piira-'j; in music. 
Ui.'it it is to lie played 
an unatn.ctcd m-anner with- 
< mlx:l:_s;jnvents or hljcrties. 
ii'.- rrcaicT projiurtion of 


i'> a 







SuRe dc* Seatsert of Fr«nci> aotiate in libe Palan 
da Luxembeart. Paris. ' 
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SENESCENT. 


In the early days of Rome, the senate was 
a council of elders or patricians, controlling 
the legislation and monopolizing the magis- 
tracies. During the second century b.c. 
the magistracies were gradually thrown open 
to the plebeians, and the authority of the 
senate, founded on prestige rather than on 
law, was attacked. 

Augustus Caesar initiated his work of 
reform by purifying the senate. Its unwieldy 
numbers were reduced and the unworthy 
members expelled. But although its dignity 
was respected under the Empire it never 
regained its old ascendancy. 

The meetings of a senate are generally 
lield in a building called a senate-house («.), 
and are attended by its members, each of 
whom is a senator (sen' a tor, «.). Senators 
are chosen at senatorial (sen a tor' i al, adj.) 
elections, and carry out their duties senator- 
ially (sen a tor' i al li, adv.), that is, as mem- 
bers of a senate. A senatorship (sen' a tor 
ship, n.) is the office or rank of a senator. 

The Latin word for senate is senatus 
(se na' tus, «.) and the official designation 
of the ancient Roman state was Senatus 
PopiUusque Romanus (the Senate and the 
People of Rome). A senatus consultum (se 
na' tus kdn sOl' turn, n.) — -pi. senatus consul- 
ta (s6 na' tus koh stil' ta) — or senatus consult 
(s6 na' tus kon suit', n.), was a decree issued 
by the Roman Senate. 

L. senatus from senex old man. See senior. 



Send>off.— 'Friendt sivinc a hearty send'off to 
Hebridean emierantt. 


send (send), v.t. To cause to be carried 
or conve3'ed ; to make to go ; to cause to 
happen ; to grant ; to inflict ; to propel. 
v.i. To dispatch a mcs.senger or letter ; to 
pitch into the hollow between Bvo waves. 
fi.t. and p.p. sent (sent), n. The force of 
the waves; a boat’s plunge. Another form 
is scend (send). (F. expcdier, envoyer, lancer, 
ocensionner, accorder, infliger, mcllre cn 
mouvement : envoyer, tanglier ; poussie.) 

Wo send letters through the post. 
Parents send their children to school, that is. 
make them go there. ' In the Bible, we read 
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how God sent plagues and pestilences, that 
is, caused them to happen. A long-range gun 
can send a shell well over fifty miles. 

A blow between the eyes generally sends 
a person staggering. The send, or forward 
motion, of a large wave will carrt' a small 
boat violently on to a .beach. 

At a university to send down means to 
expel from membership, or, to use the 
special word employed, to rusticate. Under- 
graduates are sometimes sent down for a 
term for rowdy behaviour. 

If a fire breaks out, the first thing to be 
done is to send for, that is, to summon, 
the fire-brigade. A living tree continues to 
send forth or send out-fresh shoots every year. 
A red-hot iron sends forth, that is, gives 
out or emits, sparks when struck. 

A sender (send' er, «.) is one who sends. 
The send-off (n.) given to distinguished 
persons or a party going on a journe\', or a 
team going off to play an important match, 
is the demonstration made by. friends and 
admirers at the time of departure. 

A.-S. sendan ; cp. Dutch zenden, G. sendPU 
O. Norse senda, Goth, sandjan. Syn. : v. Cast, 
dispatch, emit, throw, transmit. 

sendal (sen' dal), n. A thin, silken fabric, 
used in the iMiddle Ages for rich garments, 
veils, banners, etc. (F. sendal.) 

O.F., Span., Port, sendal, Ital. scndaie, 
possibly from Gr. sindon, but the origins are 
obscure. 

sender (send' er). For this word and 
send-off see under send. 

Senecan (sen' 6 kdn), adj. Of or relating 
to Seneca, philosopher and tragic dramatist , 
in the style of Seneca. (F. de Senique.) 

Lucius Annaeus Seneca the younger, who 
died in a.d. 65 was the tutor of Nero, over 
whom he exercised a powerful influence. 

Seziecio (se ne' shi 6), , A genus of , 

composite plants containing the groundsel 
and the ragwort. (F. seneqon.) 

This very large genus of yellow-flowerca 
plants is related to the asters. The common 
groundsel, Senecio vulgaris, and the ragwort 
are natives of Britain. Senecio Saracentus 
was introduced from southern Europe m the 
Middle Ages, -when it was believed to have 
valuable healing qualities. 

L. senecio literally old man. from its white 
pappus. 

senega (sen' e ga), n. The dried root 
of the snake-root. Polygala senega, which has 
valuable medicinal qualities. Another 
spelling is seneka (seir 6 kd). (F. polYgeu^ 
de Virgime.) 

Apparently = Seneca, the North American 
Indians of one of tlic " Six Nations, an 
Iroquois confederation established nc.'tr lAse 
Seneca. 

senescent (sd nes'dnt), ad/. Growing old. 
(F. vieillissant, grisonnant.) 

This word is rarely u.sed c.xcept jocularly 
of a person whose ideas seem to belong to a 
past generation. The whitening of the liair 
round a dog’s mouth is a sign of senescence 





SENESCHAL 


SENNIGHT 


(bC ncs' (ins. n.), which means the approach senior (sO' nyor), adj. Older or elder ; 
of old aEc. of higher rank or longer service, n. One who 

L. setiesuns (acc. -eru-em), pres. p. of senescere is older than another : one of longer service 
to grow old. Syn. : Elderly. Ant.; Juvenile. or higher standing : an elder. (F. atni. 
youthful. plusanaeji: atui, ancten.) 

seneschal {sen ' t shAl), n. An othciai The word is sometimes shortened into 
in charge of the domestic arrangements of a sen. or sr. Thus a father who has the 

great house in the Middle Ages ; in feudal same Christian name as a son is described as 

England, the steward of a manor or a number " Mr. Henry A . sen.” 

of manors. (F. sinichal.) A senior wrangler (n.) was one who took 

The seneschal of a palace or other great first place in the first class in the Mathe- 

c-stahlishment had to make all arrangements matical Tripos at Cambridge, when the 

lor feasts and the rcceisdng of noble guests. names on the class-list were arranged in order 

From the eleventh to the thirteenth century of merit. Similarly, a senior-optime (ri.) 

in France, the office of senesschal of the court was one who took first place in the second 

was the highest lay post in the kingdom. class. The senior partner (n.) of a firm is 

In England, the seneschal was the repre the head of the firm, 

sentative of the feudal lord. Generally a The Navy is the senior service («.), that is, 
lawyer, he combined the duties of a land it takes precedence of the Array and the 

agent and a judge or president of the manorial Air Force. In the services promotions are 

court. The seneschal had jurisdiction over made largely according to seniority (se ni or' 

all the lord's possessions, the purely econ- i ti, «.), that is, length of service, 

omic afiairs of each separate manor being L. = comparative of senex old. Syn. : adj. 

in the hands of a bailiff. Elder, higher, superior. Ant.: adi. Junior. 

In the Channel Islands, where feudal inferior, younger, 
institutions persist, the judge is sometimes senna (sen' a), «. The dried leaflets of 
called the seneschal and his office may be several species of cassia, a leguminous plant, 
called a sencschalship (m.). (F. sin^, Jolhcitles de sini.) 

O.F.. from L.L. seniscalcus Latinized form These leaves, which arc used medicinally, 
of O. Tcut. 5f«i- old, iA'a/io-z scr- belong to plants growing in 

want : cp. Span., Port, senescal. ‘ i i northern Africa and in Asia. 

Prov. stnescals. Ital. siniscalco. ^ v / . L iV £•,« The two chief kinds are Alcx- 

sengreen (sen' gren), ti. I i Uvl riy andrian senna and Bombay 

An old name fertile houseleek. — Eu , senna. From southern India 
(P. fotdjrabe.) comes Tinnevclly senna. 

The scientific name of this ^ I From Arabic sono. 

well-known garden plant is .. sennaebie (sen' a khi), «. 

lecloruin. It is ; One learned in the history and 

:i h.nrdy plant belonging to the ; I traditions of a Celtic clan : a 

tamily Crassulaceae, and may L tl • - reciter of old romances. 

1x1 Seen growing upon roofs I ^ In the Scottish Highlands, 

The flowers are well as in parts of Ireland, 

reddtsb-purple. there were men whose delight 

•,-, 1 '^' from iiu- ever fc.V it was to make a deep study, of 

• CN-f):. ^ the history and traditions of 

Eonbor (si nvor'), n. . | the great clans. These men 

I he Portuguese efesignation * arc sometimes called sen- 

having the same meaning as Senn».— Flower* nnJ >e«rei nachics — a class which has 

flic Englrih Mr. or Sir. (F. 'pSl almost, if not quite, ceased to 

y.OKSttur.) exist. The scnnachies devoted 

'Mien used as Mr., the word is preceded their lives to collecting and telling the ' 

hv the definite article. Mr. Smith is spoken old stories of bravery and daring which .arc 

of cl Ecnlior Smith. Mrs. Smith as la so dear to all Scottish people, 
stnhota (s;i nybr' a, n.) Smith, and Aliss Gaelic stanachaidh. from sear. old. See 

smith ICS 1.1 senhorila (sa nyor e' ta) Smith. senior. 

‘ “^■.coiK.'spondingjtoSp.in.rri'iorlord, French sotmot (sen' Ct), n. A set of notes on a 
from L. ffriier eider. See senior. trumpet announinng the entrance or exit 
Eonilo (se' nil), adj. Relating or peculiar of actors to or from the stage. (F. Jan/are.) 

’■c) old ; showing the feebleness incident ^''0 f'od sennets mentioned in the sUige 

■>c oM nee. (F. sem!f.)~ directions for many of the plays written 

Oi l jv oplc or anim.i'is tliat have ffist their f>y Hic Elizabethan dramatists, as for 

.letivity. cr their hearing or sight, may be example, in Shakespeare’s " Julius Cicsir ” 

f yd to Lv> .senile. Senility (si ml' i ti, ii.) is (•• -)• 

‘ age or the mental and physic.!] weakness Origin obscure, perhaps a form ol sirr.e! sign, 

cue to ohl age. sennigbt (sen' it), n. A week. (F. 

ttiira Si s.'iiif: 5 . Irom i.-reJ (.ICC. ifii-rr-.) snr.atr.e. htiil jours, kuitair.e.) 

1', • ■•’ujr-J. ciTctc. Ant.: Juvenile, This is a w-ord common in Shakespearc’.s 

later, but seldom heard now. 
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SENNIT 


SENSE 


In “ Macbeth ” (i, 3), one of the witches 
describes how she cast a spell over a sailor, 
whose wife had refused to give her the 
chestnuts for which she asked ; — 

Weary sennights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak and pine. 

Contracted from seven-night, mostly used to 
indicate a week’s lapse from a given date, as in 
French en htiti, where, however, both the first 
day and its octave are included (hence hiiitaine). 

sennit (sen' it), n. Braided cordage 
made by plaiting usually three to nine strands 
of yam together ; a kind of plaited straw 
from which hats are made. Another form is 
sinnet (sin' et). (F. garcette aiguillette, iresse.) 
Nautical term of obscure origin, 
senocular (se nok' u lar), adj. Having 
six eyes. Another form is senoculate (se 
nok' u lat). (F. senoctiU, a six yeux.) 

A species of spiders having six little simple 
eyes on the top of their heads may be said 
to be senocular or senoculate. 

From L. sent six apiece, oculits eye, and 
E. suffix -ar (L. -dris). 

senor (sen ydr'), n. The Spanish designa- 
tion having the same meaning as Mr. or 
Sir ; a Spanish gentleman. (F. monsieur.) 



Senorita. — A charmine Span!flh senorita >vearmg a 
mantilla, or veil, for the head and shoulders. 


When used as Mr. the word is preceded 
by the definite article. " Mr. Smith " 
becomes " el senor Smith," " Mrs. Smith," 
" la senora (sen ydr' a, n.) Smith,” and " Mi.ss 
Smith, " " la senorita (sen yo re' ta, «.) 
Smith.” 

Span. = lord, master ; now = Sir, Mr. 
sensation (.sen sa' shun), «. A conscious 
impression made on the brain b^. external 
objects through the organs of sense and 
nerves ; the mental state or affection 


resulting from this ; the content of conscious- 
ness in such a state ; an element in perception 
not involving cognition ; a state or cause of 
interest or excitement. (F. sensation.) 

Sensations reach the brain through the 
five senses. A feeling of heat at one’s finger- 
tip — a hot sensation — brings about a drawing 
back of the finger. Hunger and thirst are 
familiar sensations of the land known as 
representative ; pleasure and pain are 
affective sensations. 

In perception the product of various 
sensations, such as touch, sight, and hearing, 
may be combined or fused to form an im- 
pression or image in the mind, so that an 
object is recognized for what it is. 

Our impressions of outward things are 
sensational (sen sa' shun al, adj.), so far as 
they comp to us through the senses. A 
sensational preacher or speaker is one who 
says things meant to work upon the feelings 
of his audience. A sensational event is one 
which causes excitement. Louis Blcriot s 
feat of flying across the Channel in 1909 
was sensationally (sen sa' shun al li, adv.) 
successful, since its success caused a great 
stir of interest all over the world. 

Some newspapers are inclined to sensa- 
tionalism (sen sa' shiin al izm, «.). which, in 
this case, means using methods which create 
a sensation. The philosophy called sensation- 
alism and upheld by the sensationalist (sen 
sa' shun al ist, «.) maintains that we get all 
our knowledge directly in the form ol 
sensations. One, also, who uses sensational 
methods may be described as a sensationalist. 

L.L. sensatio (acc. -ori-em), from L. scnsimu 
having sense, from seitsus sense, perception. 
SvN. ; Consciousness, e.xcitement, feeling, im* 
pression, sense. 

sense (sens), n. Any one of the five 
faculties by which sensation is stimulated, 
the power to perceive external ohiects or 
their properties ; consciousness ; feeling , 
sensitiveness ; quick or intuitive perception , 
accurate appreciation ; insight ; common 
sense ; sagacity ; understanding ; 
judgment ; prevailing opinion or sentiment , 
meaning ; signification ; (pi.) normal com- 
mand of one's feelings; sanity. (F. sens, 
sensibilitd, intelligence, esprit, pigcinen , 
signification, sens conmwn, sagacitd, jugemen 

\Ve are usually credited with five ho'lj'y 
senses — those of sight, hearing, touch, taste, 
and smell. The last tavo are, however, so 
closely bound together ns almost to be re- 
garded as one. \Vlicn the sense of smell is 
dulled by a cold, taste also becomes less acute. 
What is termed the muscular sense is the 
consciousness of muscular effort in perform- 
ing a particular act. ^ 

insects and the lower animals may 
other senses of which we know nothin;;, such 
as an ability to perceive colour rays nivisibic 
to us, or a sense of orientation or (hrectioii. 
We .s.ay of a person who is good at finding 1 "'’ 
way that he Ims a sense of locality. Insiinct 


SENSIBLE 


SENSITIVE 


is sometimes called a Isind of sixth sense. 
Some people are said to lack the moral sense 
— the jxjwer of judging what is right or 
wrong. 

To be in one's senses is to be in one’s right 
mind, that is, sane ; and to be out of one’s 
senses ’to be insane or very foolish. 

It is difficult to make sense out of, or 
understand the sense and signification of, an 
incoherent statement. We do not know in 
what sense to take an ambiguous remark ; it 
may be construed perhaps in a good sense 
equally as well as a bad sense. 

To ascertain the prevailing sentiment, or 
take the sense of the meeting, votes are taken 
at a gathering, or a show of hands is called 
for, on the point at issue. The decision of the 
majority ma.y show good sense, or practical 
wisdom, or they may be thought to lack 
sense or sound judgment. 

A sense-organ (n.), such as the eye or ear, 
is enclosed by a bony sense-capsule («.). In 
some medusans a sense-body («.) serves as a 
sense-organ ; in other low forms of life a • 
sense-filament (n.) fulfils this function. A 
sense-cell (u.) is one of the nerve cells of a 
sense-organ, and a sense-hair («.) is the 
terminal hair of a sense nerve. 

A sense-impression (n.) is an impression 
made on a sense-centre («.) of the brain, 
through one of the senses. Sense-perception 
(n.) is the knowledge of outward things 
gamed through the senses. It also means 
the act or faculty’ of perceiving objects in 
this way. An act is senseless (sens' les, adj.'s 
if very foolish. A violent blow on the head 
may render a person senseless, insensible, or 
unconscious. 

To be senselessly (sens' les li, adv.) 
extravagant is to sficnd money in a way that 
shows lack of common sense’ Senselessness 
(«ns’ les nes, n.) is the state or quality of 
b-'inq senseless. 

O.I'. 5f L. rrdsus from snttJre to feci. Syn. ; 

• ipprccMtion, import, intelligence, perception, 
wi'='.oni. Ant. : Absurditv, folly, nonsense, 
Miipi'Jity, ■ ^ 

Sensible (sen’ sibl), adj. Able to bo 
p-Tceiyetl by tiig senses ; perceptible ; 
appreciable ; reasonable ; showing good 
'en-e or judgment ; .aw.are ; not unmindful 
(h. sfnsiWe, perceptible, appriciahlc, 
^ci'.se, caj;c,judicicux, atlcnti/.) 
f, T 1 '■ ^ sensible difference lK.‘twccn the 

f Miuxith piece of gln^s and that 

*1...'' sensible of this 

r vi directly we touch them. A person 
m .er t.;f inilucncc of an anaesthetic is not 

p.ain. 

;r .ihihty to perceive tiirough tlie senses 
I'f'.a".! S'! bil' i ti, t;.). The 

me.ins unusual delicacy of feeling. 
(•! quality 

■. ■.'-'“' a'’ ''’ judgment, or of common 
LV, scnsiblcness (sen' sib! nes, 

fV- i*' ' ‘"?^'-’'l’'e''nce or re.a.'OnableneiS. To 

" ^'usibly (sen' sibli, adv.) is to show 


good sense. The air becomes sensibly’ colder, 
that is, colder to an extent which can be 
appreciated, after sunset. 

From L. sciistbtlis, from senstis perception. 
Syn. : Aware, conscious, intelligent, perceptible, 
wise. AxT. ; Impalpable, imperceptible, in- 
judicious. stupid, unconscious. 



Sensltire plant. — The tcniilivc plant with It? leave? 
in normal position (top), ; and after havine been 
touched bjr a pencil. 


sensitive (sen' si tiv), adj. Having 
sense,' feeling or sensation ; reacting readily 
toastiniulus or impression ; easily ; affected 
by external impressions; delicately adjusted ; 
responding readily’ to or recording varia- 
tions bfp condition. etc.; fluctuating. (F. 
sensible, 'susceptible.) 

The eye is a very’ sensitive organ. A mirror 
galvanometer, as used for submarine tele- 
graphy’, is sensitive to very tiny currents of 
electricity’, A thermometer is sensitive if it 
responds* to very slight changes of tempera- 
ture. Sensitive* people take rebukes very 
mucli to he.art. Lower animats appear less 
sensitive to pain than those higher in the 
scale. 

A commodity of which the price fluctuates 
a grc.at deal in’response to outside influences 
is said to lx: sensitive. The money m.arket is 
very sensitive to political hapficnings. 

Extremely sensitive instrument.s .are u.=od 
to record distant earth tremors ; so delicately 
adjusted are th':y tliat an e.arthquakc 
thousands of miles away causes a tiny beam of 
light to waver, and so leave ifs recortl on the 
sensitive pajvjr in the machine. 

Two sjKtiies of the mimosa — piidica 
and .M. sensitiva — arc called the sensitive 
plant (r;.). hvcai’sc their leaves clorc iij) and 
droop if touched. Other plants are sensitive 
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Co light, turning stem and leaves so 
that they receive the rays of the sun in the 
greatest degree. Some, too, display like 
sensitiveness (sen' si tiv nes, n.), or sensitivity 
(sen si tiv' i ti, n.) in another way, closing 
their leaves, or " going to sleep," when the 
light is too intense. 

To sensitize (sen' si tiz, v.t.) the films, 
plates, and printing papers used in photo- 
graphy is to makettem sensitive to light. 
'The process of doing this, called sensitization 
(sen si ti za' shun, n.), requires the use as a 
sensitizer (sen' si tiz er, n.) of some chemical 
which undergoes a change when light falls 
upon it." A sensitizer commonly used is 
bromide, of silver. 

An instrument called a sensitometer (sen 
si tom' e .ter, n.) is used to measure, the 
■' rapidity " or sensitiveness of photographic 
films, plates, and papers. 

L.L. senstbzlis, from L. sensus, p.p. ot sentlre to 
feel, perceive. Syn. : Delicate, impressionable, 
responsive, susceptible. Ant. : Insensitive, 
insusceptible. 

sensorium (sen sor' i lim), n. The 
brain ; the seat of sensation ; the nervous 
system ; the grey matter of the brain or the 
spinal cord. pi. sensoria (sen sor' ' a). 
(F. sensorium.) 

In biology a sensorium means a nervous 
centre concerned with receiving impressions 
from the sense-organs, the name being given 
also to the cerebrum or main brain, in which 
are located the centres for the various 
sensations. 

The flesh immediately beneath the skin is 
traversed by an intricate network of sensory 
(sen' so ri, adj.) or sensorial (sen .sor' i al, 
adj.) nerves, which transmit sensations to 
the respective centres of the brain. 

L.L. (rom sensus, p.p. ol sentjre to fee , 



Sensual. — A citizen of ancient Rome indultine hit 
appetite in the tentnal pleatnret of the table. 


sensual (sen' shu al ; sen' su al), adj. 
Relating to or arising from the senses ; 
devoted to the pleasures of the senses ; not 
mental or spiritual. (F, sensuel.) 

The indulgence of the appetite is sensual 


pleasure, and a person unduly given to sucti 
gratification may be called sensual. One 
meaning of sensualism (sen' shu al izm ; sen' 
su al izm, n.) is the. doctrine that the senses 
are the only source of knowledge (s« 
sensationalism). But the word also signifies 
sensuality (sen shu al' i ti ; sen su aT i b, ».), 
which is the indulgence of the appetites, 

A sensualist (sen' shu a list ; sen' su a list. 
n.) is one given to self-indulgence — one too 
devoted to the so-called good things of 
life. People who follow pleasure for its owti 
sake are sensualistic (sen shu a lis' tik; sen 
su a lis' tik, adj.). 

Some people may be said to sensualize (sen' 
shu a llz ; sen' su a Ifz, v.t.) their lives — make 
them sensual — by addiction to gross 
pleasures and by neglecting the higher 
pleasures of the mind and intellect ; a 
kind of sensualization (sen shu a Ji za' shun ; 
sen su a li za' shun, n.) may be seen in the art 
and literature of some periods in history. 
During the Roman Empire many wealthy 
people lived very sensually (sen' shu al li; 
sen' su al li, adv.), devoting themselves to 
sensual pleasures. 

Pleasures derived through the senMS 
are sensuous (sen ' shu us ; sen' su us, ai].). 
A sensuous person is one readily moved or 
affected through the senses. The s^veet xents 
of flowers please ns sensuously {-sen' shu us 
li ; sen' su us li, adv.). Sensuousness (sen 
shu us nes ; sen' su us nfes, n.) is the state or 


quality of being sensuous. . 

L.L. settsualts, from L. sensus loeling, sense, 
and -dlis. Syn. : Bodily, carnal, fleshly. Ant. . 
Ascetic, intellectual, mental, spiritual. , 

Bent (sent). This is the past tense and 
past participle of send. See send. 

sentence (sen' tens), n. A set of words 
expressing a complete thought ; a decision 
pronounced by a judge, or tte 
expressing this ; a penalty; a verdirt. va- t 
condemn to punishment ; to piiM judgment 
on. (F. phrase, sentence, peine, veratet, 
condamner, juger.) . 

A simple grammatical sentence 
of a subject, about which something i 
.stated, and a predicate (of which a verb 
forms part), which makes the sUtemcn^t. 

Where the verb is a transitive verb, the 

sentence must also contain an object, wlncn 
itself may be a sentence or clause, hs in 
" he said that it was a fine day," where the 
l.Tst Kiv- words are the obicct. here containing 


a subordinate sentence. . , ' j 

After an accused person lias been tried anu 
found guilty it falls to the judge to sentence, 
or pass sentence on, him. The sentence 
be a light one or a heavy one; m tiius 
country it is usually a just one. If a 
thinks he has been unjustly sentenced, no 
may apjxial to a higher court, wlncn n. 
power to revise or rever^ sentences, or w 
mitigate penalties if it thinks fit. ^ 

A sjxiccli is sententious (sen ten ®hii5, 
adj.) if it states tilings pithily, tersely or 
concisely. Proverbs or maxims arc usually 
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sententious, expressing ancient wsdom 
scntentiously (sen ten' shus li. arft'.), in pithy 
and terse plirascs. A remark to the point, 
and well-expressed, may be said to have 
sententiousness (sen ten' shus nes, ii.), the 
quality of being sententious. 

From L. opinion, from sentlre to feel. 
SvN. : 11 . Clause, decision, finding, judgment. 

sentient (.son' shi 6nt), adj. Able to 
perceive with the senses ; having feeling or 
sensation, n. A sentient person or organ. 
(F. sensible, sensittf ; Sire sensible.) 

Animals are sentient, those low in the 
scale teing endowed, however, to a lesser 
degree with sentience (sen' shi 6ns, «.) — the 
state or quality of being sentient, "rhings 
going on round us are known to us sentiently 
(sen' shi 6nt li. adv.), that is, through the 
senses. 

1-. senher.s (acc. -ent-em), pres. p. of sentlre 
to fed. Syx. ; adj. Animate. Ant. : adj. 
In.animatc, insentient. 

sentiment (sen' ti ment), n. A mental 
feeling ; the sum of such feeling on a subject ; 
a thought, view, or opinion affected by feeling 
or emotion ; the expression of this ; a 
tendency to emotion ; mawkish or affected 
tenderness ; sensibility. (F. sentiment, 
pensfe, opinion, avis, Emotion.) 

A pitiful event arouses in us the sentiment 
of compassion. A county's need evokes the 
sentiment of patriotism in her loyal citizens. 
Some people are swayed by emotion and 
sentiment rather than by reason. A person 
giv'cn unduly to sentiment is described as 
sentimental (sen ti men' tal, adj.). We have 
a sentimental regard for keepsakes. Such 
ojjccts have a sentimental value, apart 
from their real value, as they keep alive 
feeling.s or sentiments of affection or respect 
tow.ards the giver. On rings or lockets a 
sentmicnt, or sentimental motto, is some- 
times in.scribcd. 

1 he state of being sentimental is called 
sentimentalism (son ti men' tal izm. »i.), or 
scnUnicntality (sen ti men till' i ti. «.). The 
simtimcnfalist (.sen ti men' tal ist, »i.), one 
vho aficct.s fine feeling, is apt. as wc say, to 

.^i away with the head." and 

up- IcK'k at thing.s in” a practical manner. 

10 sentimentalize (sen ti men' tal iz, t'.f.) is 
tp tlunk or act sentimentally {sen ti men' tal 
*■ e,;v.), that is. in a sentimental way, 

,, t from L. sentlre to fed. with 

■1..IX SVN. ; liiiiolior.. feeling, notion, 

''•■'hrimv--. thought. 

Rcntinol (.sen' ti iiid), n. One set to guard 
•s watch ; n.'^ontry. e./. To watch over ; 
f?.J* ^ at or” over. (F. scnlinelle, 

' u-'’!//rr stir, aposler une faction 

gu.ardcd the gates of a city in 

11 - waniing of dancer. 

pth'.r .animals wh.cn feeding in a 
post Eeiitincls — some of their 
d tpiard and warn the others 

•'^rrto.ich of any hostile creature. 


The verb is seldom used, but is sometimes 
met with in poetical language. 

The sentinel-crab («.) — Podoplhalmus vigil 
— found in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, is 
so named on account of its eyes being set on 
the end of long stalks, which the animal 
erects when alarmed. It is thus enabled to 
guard against attack by keeping a watch in 
all directions. 

F. sciiltnelle, Ital. senttncHa a watch ; perhaps 
dim. from L. semita narrow path, from se- apart 
medre to go Svx. : n. Guard, sentry, watchman. 



Sentry. — A lentry on •enlry-so ouUide hi> lenlry- 
box Bt Buckingham Paiacc. London. 


sentry (sen' tri), n. A sentinel; a 
soldier on guard; the duty of a sentinel. 
(F. sentinellc, factionnaire, faction.) 

In war-time sentries are posted at intervals 
in front of a body of troops at rest, to guard 
it against sudden attacks. Sentries arc set to 
watch over royal palaces and barracks. Tn 
most cases a sentry on peace duty marches 
at intervals up and down what is called his 
beat, at some point in which there may be 
a sentry-box (n.), a small shelter against the 
weather. His turn of duty on sentry, or the 
act of patrolling liis beat, is called sentry-go 
(«.). 

ICarlicr sentne, origin.ally a watch-tower, 
shelter, sentry-box ; ptrh.aps from ccntrinel an 
carlv form of sentinel. Svx, : Sentinel. 

seaza (sent' sa), prep. In music, with- 
out. (F. sans.) 

Wlicii pianoforte music has to be played 
without using the pedals, it is marked 
senza pcdale. Senza tempo means that music 
is to lx; performed without strict regard to 
the time. 

Ital.. I- ob-cnlta absence, blended witli z;ne 
without. 

sopal (sep' al). i:. A leaf, segment, or 
divi.sion of the calyx of a flower. (F. sc'pale.) 

Sep.al.s arc floral leaves, and are generally 
green, but they nmy be coloured, as in th’c 
buttercup, wiicrc five yellowish sepals form 


SEPARATE 


SEPIA 


if necessary, separately (sep' a rat li, adv.), or ' 
individually. 

The quality or state of being disconnected 
or distinct is separateness (sep' <a rat nte, «.). 
The separation (sep. a ra' shun, «.) of the 
hydrogen from the oxygen of water can 
be effected by electrolysis. Separation in the 
sepals or petals of a flower is their state of 
being separated . or disunited one from 
another. 

During the World War (1914-18! a payment 
called a separation, allowance (n.) was made 
to the wives and families or other dependants 
of sailors, soldiers, and airmen on active 
service. . 

A separatist , (sep' a rat ist, «.) is a person 
advocating separation or secession from a 
Sepal.— The eepaii of a waiei-iilz openine to country, relidous body. Sect, or society. 

disclose the pelal<« i ^ -i* ® • n ^ A 

Such a policy is called separatism (sep a 

the outer whorl of the flower. Within the rat izm, «.). 

ring of sepals is the inner whorl (or corolla) A. separator (sep' a ra tor, n.) is a person or 
consisting of the petals. thing which causes separation. Devices 

When coloured, sepals, like petals, help called separators are used for separating 
to attract insects, and are called petaloid cream from milk, water from steam, iron 
sepals. Sepaline (sep' a lin, adj.) means from the refuse of iron ore, and for other 
consisting of sepals, and sepaloid (sep' a loid, purposes. 

adj.) is a word used of sepal-like leaves. If one out of a number of articles is re- 

F. sipaU, from Modem L. scpalum, coined printed separately, it is called a separate, or 

from L. separ separate anApetalum petal. a separatum (sep a ra' turn, «.). This is a 

separate (sep' a rat, o. : sep' a rat, ad;'.), term used chiefly in the U.S.A, Two or 
v.t. To disunite ; to divide ; to break up more such reprints are separata (sep a ra 
into parts or constituents ; to sort or screen ta, n.pL), 

into parts or grades ; to part ; to set apart ; From L, separdtus, p.p. separtiTe to sunder, 
to keep from contact, t/.i. Topart; to sever; set apart (se- apart, parare get ready). SvN.: 

to be or to become disconnected or disunited ; v. Detach, disjoin, disperse, sever, sunder. Ant. : 

to disperse ; to secede ; to withdraw. adj.Dis- v. Attach, bind, join, tie, unite, 
tinct ; disconnected ; individual. 
n. A reprint. (F. disimir, separer, 
disjoindre, partager, dimser, tenir 
d part, passer d la dale; se 
sdparer, se disjoindre, se disperser, 
seedder, se retirer ; dislinct, sipari 
disxini, particulier.) 

A knife is needed to separate 
the two halves of a walnut shell ; 
an orange separates easily into 
sections when the rind is removed. 

Coal, ore, or grain is separated 
by sieves or screens into grades 
of different-sized material. If 
the coupling of a train is 
broken or separates, the brake is 
automatically applied. Words arc 
separated by spaces in written 
or printed matter, and phrases 
are separated by pauses in 
speech. A married woman's 
estate is a separate estate if 

her husband has no share in or , 

claim to it. 

Things have separability (sep a ra biJ' sepia (sC' pi a), «. A genus of ccplialopods, 

i ti, n.), which is the quality of being separable including the cuttle ; ■ any sjiecics of these , 
(sep' ar abl, adj.), if they can be taken apart a black fluid secreted by the cuttle ; a tlarl!- 
or divided into pieces. The parts of a brown pigment prepared from this ; a 
machine arc usually joined separably (sep* drawing made with sepia. See cuttle. (*'• 
a rab li, adv.), that is, in such a way that sdpia, dcssiit d la sdpia.) 
they may easily be separated, to be replaced, L. and Gr. sepia cuttlc-fisli. 
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Seps< — The thrce*toed *cps ha* four liny limbs. 
U about fourteen tncbe* in length. 


sepoy (sG' poi), u. A native soldier in the 
infantry of the Indian Army. (F, cipaye.) 

The Indian Mutiny, or Sepoy Rebellion, 
Ixjgan witii the mutiny of a sepoy regiment 
at Barrackpur early in 1857. 

Hindustani and Pers. sj'pali I horseman, soldier, 
irom Pers. sipuh arm}' ; cp. spahi. 

seps (seps), v. One of a group of lizards 
related to the skinks, with rudimentary 
liinb.s. (F. seps.] 

This animal is sometimes called a serpent- 
lirard from its snake-like appearance. There 
are several species, found in southern 
Fiirojx; and in Africa. 

The thrcc-toed seps 
[Cha'.cidcs Iridaciylus) 
rc.sembles a slow- 
(vorni in appearance 
and habits, but is fur- 
nished with four tiny 
limbs, too small to do 
more than help the 
animal in the wrig- 
gling mode of progres- 
sion whicli it .adopts. 

It is alxjut fourteen inches in length. 

(»r. from sepeiu to make rotten, from the 
virulent bite of " seps ” of old writers, which 
v.as reputed to rot the part affected, 

sepsis (sop' sis), 11. Putrefaction; blood- 
ixii.'.oning ; infection from pus-producing 
micro-organisms. (F. septicitd.) 

A state of poisoning such as that of a 
festering wound is sepsis, and it is possible 
for death to result from such a condition. 
Scpsinc (sep' sin, 11.) is a soluble poison 
fonned during the putrefaction of protein 
.‘■ubstances, and found in the blood in cases 
ol sep'iis, 

Gr. irpiis putrefaction. See sops, septic, 
sept (sept), V. In Ireland, a clan ; a 
family. race.) 

In olden limes the common name in 
Ireland for a family or group of families 
governed by a chief w.ts sept. The name is 
tio’.v applied generally to any similar group, 
septal (sep' tal, adj.) means of or relating to a 
rept or septs, 

I i-rhap", O.b', septe, a variant of secte sect. 

-T combining form of the Latin 
s", .Vm seven, denoting a period of seven, 
ouiMon into seven paids. the seventh power, 
J-ai.tiplicaUon by seven, or sevenfold in- 
a-.;. tither forms arc septem- and septi-. 

r.-u, akin to t',r. ufp.'u. Sansk. snp:.t. 
'“■i-.rlc. See <evcn. 

septa (-e-p' tdy -word see under 

'-'P'-mn. 

, (" p* l.M). l-'or this word see under 




1 .. 


■■plum. 


.. {-•■p t.ing'gii lar). ndi. Hav- 

r.,"' ' bept agonal. (!•'. iepla^r-nal.) 


■■• b ; 

septate 

'P‘..V.-on 

sepieni 


■‘u: veil. M 
p' For tins uonl and 

>■ f<'r ^^•;)t^lm. 

This is auotiicr form of tbe 


V. 




■-l" 


September (sep tern' bur), n. The ninth 
month of the year, containing thirty days. 
(F. seplembre.) 

In the ancient Roman calendar March was 
the first month of the 3’oar, and September 
the seventh month, hence the name of the 
latter. September is the month of harvest, 
and of autumn flowers. 

The name of Septembrist (sep tern' brist, 
11.) was given to an\' of those responsible 
for the September massacres (September 
2-5th, 1792'j in Paris during the French 

Revolution, when nearly fourteen hundred 
prisoners were put to 
death b}' the mob. 

L. = seventh month 
m old Roman calendar, 
septempartite 
. (sep tern par' tit), ad;. 
; Divided into seven 
• parts. 

; The leaf of the horse 
chestnut is pinnate 
and septempartite, 
divided down to the 
ba.se and having seven leaflets. 

A septemvir (sep tern' vir, is one ol 
seven men who form a govorninont or 

committee, and the office of the septemviri 
(sep tom' vi ri, n.pl.) is called the septemvirate 
(sop tern' vir at, «.). 

Prom L. septem seven and partUus divided 

septenary (sep te' na ri ; sep' te n.i n). 
adj. Involving the number seven ; consisting 
of seven ; lasting seven j’cars. n. A set of 
seven things : ca period of seven j'cars. (F. 
septinaire, scptcnnal.) 

A septenarius (sop te nilr' i us, «.) is a 
verse of seven metrical feet. The plural of 
this word is septenarii (sop te niir' ri i, n.pl.). 
Leaves or other parts of plants which grow 
in sevens are said b\’ botanists to be septenate 
(sep' ten at, adj.). 

L. jrptcnclri-us. from scptcnl seven each, from 
septem seven. See seven. 

soptennium (sep ten' i um),»i. Aperiod 
of seven \’ears. (F. scplcnnal.) 

Until the passing of the Act of 191 r 
Parliament was septennial (sep ten' i :d. adj.) 
— that is, its duration w.as limited to seven 
vears. or a soptennium , so that parliamentary 
elections had to be held at lerust septennially 
(sep ten' i al li, adv.), that is. once in evor\' 
seven j-ears. 

Parliamont is now elected for quin- 
quennial, that is, five-t'ear period.s. During 
the World Wa.r, however, the act of lOi i \v.a.s 
suspended, and the Parliament elected in 
1910 held office till 1918. 

I., from s.-p'em seven, rrirmn year. 

septet (sop tet'), n. A set of seven, 
tsix'Cialh' musical p-;rformcrs or instruments'- ; 
a piece (T music for seven voices or iil-stril- 
inent.s. Another form is seplett (sep tet'), 
( 1 '. seplst'if.) 

Wordsworth’s jx.xm, " We are Seven,” is 
about a septet of brothers and sisters. 
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Beethoven’s Grand Septet (produced in 
1800) is a musical work for strings and 
wind instruments. 

G. from sepleni. 

septfoil (sept' foil), n. A seven-lobed 
figure ; an ornament with seven cusps used 
as a sacred symbol ; the tor men til (Potenlilla 
iormeniilla), a trailing plant. 

(F. iormentille.) 

The sacred septfoil, resem- 
bling a seven petalled flower, 
stands for the seven sacra- 
ments of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and for the seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

L.L. septifolium, coined from 
L. seplem seven, folium leaf. 

septic (sep' tik), adj. 

Relating to, caused by, or 
promoting putrefaction ; not 
aseptic. (F. septique, piUr£- 


factif.) 

Sewage is 
septic tank, 
subiected to 
putrefactive 


purified in a 
where it is 
the action of 
bacteria, which 





alter the composition of the 
substance and allow the 
effluent to be run off into 
rivers or streams. 

If putrid or septic matter should enter 
the blood, as through a wound, septicaemia 
(sep ti se' mi a, n.), also called blood- 
poisoning, may result from the action of the 
putrefactive organisms. To guard against 
septicaemic (sep ti se' mik, adj.) infection, 
and to avoid cuts being poisoned septically 
(sep' tik al li, adv.), wounds are treated with 
an antiseptic or germ-kiUing substance, and 
the greatest care is taken in present-day 
surgery to bring about and maintain a 
condition called asepsis, in which septidty 
(sep tis' i ti, «.) or putrefactive infection, is 
absent. 

L.L. sepiicus, Gr. septi/ios, from sepein to rot. 
Syn. : Putrefactive, putrescent. Ant. : Anti- 
septic, aseptic, sterilized. 

septillion (sep til' yun), n. In Great 
Britain the seventh power of a million ; in 
France, and generally in the U.S.A., the 
eighth power of a thousand. (F. septillion.) 

If we multiply a million by itself seven 
times the result is a septillion. This number 
is denoted by the figure one, followed by 
forty-two ciphers. 

In the system current in France and the 
United States, a septillion is represented 
by the figure one, followed by twenty-four 
ciphers, and stands for one thousand 
multiplied by itself eight times. 

• F. from sept seven, formed on analogy of 
million, oclilhon, etc. 

septisyllable (sep ti sLl' abl), n. A word 
of seven syllables. 

Septuagenarian is an example of a 
scptisyllalflc. 

iwom prefix sepii- combining form of L. 
septem seven, and syllable. 
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Sfeptuaecnartan. — - A portrait of 
Prince Otto von Bismarck (1815- 
1898), when he was a septua- 
eenarian. 


septuagenarian (sep tu a je nar' i an), ti. 
A person seventy years old, or behveen 
seventy and eighty years of age. adj. Of 
such an age. (F. -seplttagduaire.) 

A person becomes a septuagenarian on 
his seventieth birthday, and remains of 
septuagenarian age until he is eighty. 

_ , . A septuagenaty (sep tu a 

je' na ri, adj.) grouping of 
objects is the dividing of 
them into sets containing 
seventy each. 

From L. scpluaghtarm, 
from septuagenl seventy apiece. 
Septuagesima. (sep tu 
.'a jes'' i ma), n. The third 
Sunday before Lent. (F. 
Sepluagdsitne.) 

L. septuagesima soventietli 
^(day), from septuaginta 
'--seventy ; cp. Quiugesima, Sexa- 
geshna. 

,, . . Septuagpnt (sep' tu a 
jint), -n. A translation made 
of the Old Testament from 
Hebrew into Greek, in the 
■ third century b.c. (F. Fcr- 
sion des Septanie.) 

. The translation included 
the bbolrs of the Apocrj'plm. 
According to tradition the 
Septuagint was the- work of seventy-two 
Hebrew scholars, -six chosen from each of 
the' twelve tribes, made by the command of 
Ptolemy Philadelplius for his libraty at 
Alexandria. By far the greater proportion or 
Jews lived outside Palestine at the period, 
in lands where Greek was spoken, and even 
among the Hebrew - speaKing Jews the 
Septuagint was widely used. 

L. septuaginta seventy. 

septum (sep' turn), n. ■ In biolog^^ and 
botany, a partition, pi. septa (sep ta). 
(F. septum, cloison.) 

The partition or wall between the two 
nostrils, composed of cartilage and bone, 
is called the nasal septum. Many of the lower 
animals, such as the coral called Monoxenta, 
have the body cavity septal (sep' ffll, aaj.) or 
septate (sep' tat, adj.), that is, divided up by 
septa. "The partioned cavity of a poppy hcaa 
is another example of septation (sep ta sliiin, 
«.), or division by septa, 

P.p. neuter of L. sepire to enclose, fence in. 
Syn. : Partition. 

septuple (sep' tupl), adj. Sevenfold. «• A 
set of seven things, v.t. and i. To multgily by 
seven. (F. sepluple : sepluplcr.) 

An alliance of seven persons or 
countries is a septuple alliance. 1 be bc.it 
of a furnace is septupled wlien it is incrca-scu 
sevenfold. The gram from an car of wbcat 
when sown may sepluple. or multiply 
septuple degree, producing a sevenfoUl 
yield. A septuplet (sep' yvi plot, ii.) is a 
septuple, or .set of seven notes in music, 
played in tlic time of four or six. 

L.L. sevenfold from h. seplem seven. 
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SEPULCHRE 


SEQUENCE 


sepulchre {sep' ul ker), n. A tomb ; a 
prave , a burial vault. (F. sepiilcye tombe, 
tomheau, caveau.) 

This word is used especially of a grave 
hewn from the rock, or a sepulchre con- 
structed in a solid and substantial manner of 
brick or stone. The massive pyramids of 
Kgypt were both sepulchres and sepulchral 
(s/i puF krai adj ) monuments that is, 
edifices raised sepulchrally (s& pul' krai li, 
adv.) over the dead to scrv'c as a lasting 
memorial. The mounds, called cairns or 
harrows, found in many places in Britain, 
are also sepulchral in character, indicating 

an ancient burial-place. _ 

Figuratively, a cold 

damp and gloomy 1 1 5 jtsiijf, C-^ 

cliam^r, sugge.stive of 
a burial vault, is some- i j Sj.'l? 

times described as 

sepulchral, and a I ffaTi ■ "■ 

person who talks in a 

dismal hollow funereal 4. fta K 

tone is said to have J 

a sepulchral manner. |Kvl ( 

Sepulture (sep' ul chiir, ■ - ^r. 

«.) means burial. . Tiv 

L. !((}ii!cl:nirv. mis- i, Hi 'IT * 

spelt for scpulcniti: from ; ex«j»w 

se/'id-ni.! p.p. of sepellre .i ’- . • 

to fmrj'- Sy.v. Grave. 

^ s_oquacious (sC •• 

chncdTo f onflow; 

servile; consistent; a-. 

COtiCrent. (F, OUpr^s;^^ Sepulchrat.— Scpulctirnl 
SUH'ff^ servile ) church of Sftint Denu. I 

In „ Ii 1 «*■« thoie of Louis XII 

in i.trccK mythology 

fvlated the story of Orpheus, who made 
Such Wonderful music on the Ivre that trees 
and wild Ixiasts followed him when ho played, 
i !)-; jioet Drv'dcn refers to this legend in his 
• eng for Saint Cecilia's Day’ " : — 

Orpheii,< could lead the savage race. 
Anti irccs unrooted left their place 
...| P-'’ciou< of tfic lyre. 

.^**'- .word is now more often used in a 
iigiirative .seu-se. A person who lacks in 
ucfvnd'nce, or who follows another, acts 
srquacious'.y (sc kwa' shus li, arftn). 

(■-•em -on.) pursuant (from seqnl to 
r.nd I-,. :ulj. sutris -oi< 5 . 

seqpe'i (sy' kwcl), «. That which follows ; 

- continuation ; a consequence or result. 

1‘ - conS'farace.) 

A ’-. qn.d 5,.^5 usuallv a direct connexion 
j'l.ii lint event or condition which it follows. 
y ;;u- js ;> verv common sequel to famine. 

' untc- t * 1 ... 


fpll!t| 


Sepulchral. — Scpulchml muaumenU in the abhey 
church of Saint Denit. Parii. In the foreicround 
are those of Louis XII and Anne of Brittany. 


: 'ircr; th.at for m.anv vcais after they 
uukirnt to till tlie land. .A novel is 
-a M'-.lucl to another if it rebates 
'■ti ts or n.arr.itt'S tb.e further 


history of characters mentioned in the earlier 
book. 

L. sequela Irom sequi to follow. Syx. ; Con- 
sequence. cSect, outcome, result, upshot. Ant. ; 
Antecedent cause. 

sequela (sc kwg' la), « fn pathology, the 
term 'or an unhealthy condition of the body 
or of an organ following a disease which itself 
has passed away ; a consequence, pi. sequelae 
(se kwe' le). (F. suite effet, resuUat ) 

L. See sequel 

sequence (se' kwCns), n. The following 
of one thing after another in space or time"; 
an order of succession , comsecutiveness ; a 
v.i. title set of things following 

' f another consecti- 

]'• >1 i .i- tively or according to 
u;i!lii til • j y some principle- three 

, I or more playing cards 

J I •; of one suit following 

1; ' in numerical order; 

in music, an orderly 
-1 • progression of notes dr 

' 'f' i chords; the repetition 
more than twnce of a 
melodic or harmonic 
- j '-^.j pattern by regularly 
ascending or de.sccnd- 

^ mg intervals; a church 

composition in rhytii- 
-A^'_ j mical metre, said or 
sung after the gradual 
and before the gospel. 

- de succession, siquence ) 
^.. . . \ 'S; Spring, summer, 
Duumenu in the abhpy autumn, and winter 
rii. In the foreyround occur in Unvarying 
od Aone of Bnttany. t... • J 

sequence. It is some- 
times necessary to stand by and watch the 
sequence of events until one finds an oppor- 
tunity' for carrying out some long-clierishcd 
plan. A set of sonnets with a continuous 
theme is known as a sonnet sequence. 
•' Roses arc garden plants and Rome is the 
capital of Italy' ” is'an c.xtremc e.xample of 
a sentence lacking sequence of thought. 

A ten, knave, queen, and king of clubs form 
a sequence at cards. In certain games it is 
necessary to obtain as many cards as possible 
in sequence, or in groups of sequcnce.s. 

A result that naturally follows some action 
IS sequent (se' kwent, a'dj ) tc. it. and may t>c 
termed its logical sequent (u.). A melodic 
sequence may consist cither of two or more 
alternated note-', or of a long phrase, re- 
peated on surcessive steps of the scale. 
There are many sequential (se kwen' sluil, 
adj.) pa.ssages, d. ones having the nature of 
sequences, in the works of Beethoven p.nd 
other gre.at composers, in which a short 
theme is tested sequentially (se kwen' shal li, 
adv.). 

A continuous strc.am of events may l>e 
said to be sequential, and so may sr^rnc- 
thinq th.at is the natural or logical result of 
some c.auie. Memories have the qu.aiity of 


SEQUESTER 


SERAPH 


ti, n.), if 
particular 


sequentiality (se kwen shi al' 
they always follow some 
association sequentially. 

L. seqmntia from sequens pres. p. of seqtii 
to follow. Syn. : Following, progression, result, 
succession. 

sequester (se qwes' ter), v.t. To set 
apart; to isolate; to 
separate (property) from 
the otvner temporarily ; to 
take charge of (property in 
dispute) until some lawsuit, 
etc., is decided. (F. 
siquestrer, meltre cn sS- 
questye, prendre possession 
de.) 

A man who becomes a 
hermit may be said to 
sequester himself from the 
world. Ordinarily, however, 
this word is generally used 
as a past participle. We can 
speak, for instance, of a 
sequestered nook when we 
mean one that is secluded 
or unfrequented . In 
England, during the 
Commonwealth, the Par- 
liamentarians took steps to 
sequester, or sequestrate 
(se' kwes trat ; s6 kwes' 
trat, v.t.), the e.states of 
the Royalists. This seques- 
tration (se kwes tra' shim, 
n.) or confiscation of 
property was greatly re- 
sented by the exiled owners. 

Nowadays a debtor may 
have his property sequestrated by a trustee 
or bailiff called a sequestrator (se' kwes tra 
tor. It.), until he has settled all the claims of 
his creditors. , 

M.F. sequestrer, L. sequestrdre to surrender, 
lay aside, from seqxtesler a trustee, depositary, 
agent, literally one standing apart ; cp. secus 
otherwise, stare to stand. 

seq;uestrum (se kwes' trum), n. A piece 
of dead bone detached from living bone, but 
not dislodged. (F. siqti'eslre.) 

The operation of removing a sequestrum is 
called sequestrotomy (se kwes trot' 6 mi, «.). 
L.L. = a thing set apart. See sequester, 
sequin (sc' kwin), n. A former Italian 
gold coin ; a small disk of metal or jet 
for ornamenting dresses. (F. sequin, 
paillette.) 

The nominal value of the sequin was about 
nine shillings and fourpencc. Tlie coin was 
first minted by the Venetian republic in 
the thirteenth century', and after the fall of 
the republic continued to be circulated from 
mints at Rome and other Italian cities until 
the early nineteenth century. The small 
coin-like dress ornaments called sequins or 
vere fashionable in Victorian times. 





Seaaoia«-^A sequoia so California* U^S.A.. 
with a circumference at the base of the 
trunk of niRClT*four feet. 


spangles \v( 

F., from Ital. zccchino 
Arabic sikka a die.- 


from zteca a mint, 
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sequoia (sc kwoi' a), n. A genus ol' 
gigantic cone-bearing timber trees, with close- 
grained red wood. (F. sequoia.) 

There are two species of sequoia, both 
natives of California ; the mammoth tree 
{Sequoia gigantea), and the redwood (S. 
sempervirens). Some of the first species grov 
to the remarkable, height 
of three hundred feet. 

Name of a Cherokee 
Indian. 

serac (se rak'), «. One 
of tile towering, angular 
masses of ice into which a 
glacier breaks up when 
pas-singdown a steep slope. 
(F. sirac.) 

Swiss-F., originally used for 
a local white cheese.' 

seraglio (sd ra' lyo), n- 
The walled palace of former 
sultans of Turkey at Cote- 
stantinople ; a harem. (F. 
sirail.) 

The old Seraglio occupies 
the site of the palace of the 
Greek emperors, and over- 
looks the Bosphorus. 
Within its walls are many 
buildings, including the 
Sublime Porte, or Gate 
that gave its name to the 
Turkish Government, ana 
the Sultan’s harem. 

. Itat., from L.L. serrSculem 
enclosure, door fastening, 
serai (s6 ri'; s6 ra ; 
se ra' i). This is a shortened form of cara- 
vanserai. See caravanserai. The word is 
also used to denote a Turkish palace. 

serang (s6 rang'), ft. The boatswain of a 
lascar crew ; the master of a small L 
Indian vessel. , 

Anglo-Indian from Pers. sarhang commanecr. 
serape (sa ra' pa), n. A narrow blanket 
used in Mexico as a garment or a covenUo 
for a saddle. 

Mexican Span. 

serapli (ser' af). n. A heavenly hemg ; 
an angel of the highest rank. pi. seraphs (scr 
afs) ; seraphim (ser' a. fim). [F.sfraphtn.] 
One of the visions of the prophet Isaiai 
(vi, 2 ) was of the throne pf God guarded oy 
seraphim with si.x wings. The translato 
of the Bible treated seraphim as a singular 
form, and used “ Seraphims ” a.s.thc plura ■ 
This is incorrect. In a figurative .sense a 
good and beautiful child i.s dcscril)cd as - 
seraph, and is said to have a seraphic (sfc rai 
ik, adj.) or angelic face. When we say t n.x 
a church choir sang seraphically (sc riif •“ 
li, adv.), wc mean that their singing was 
superlatively' Ix^autiful, or tliat they Mdg 
in a mimner befitting a real seraphic c'i'>'r- 
composed of seraphim. The Order of ine 
Seraphim is a SwMisli order of knightliodu. 



SERAPHINE 


SERENE 


Eie Seraphic Doctor, that is, teacher, was St. 
rkmaventara {1221-74), a learned Franciscan 
fri.ar. St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226) is 
.sometimes called the Seraphic Father. 

Shortened form of Heb. senlphim perhaps 
from sSrapk to burn. 

sorapliiiio (ser' a fen), v. A keyboard 
instnimcnt with bellows and free reeds that 
preceded the harmonium. Another form is 
seraphina (.ser a fe' na). 

Tlie seraphine was invented bv an 
Ftiplishman, John Green, in 1S33. .\lthough 
named from its supposed seraphic tone, it 
was acttially a harsh-sounding instrument, 
and was superseded by the perfected 
harmonium of the -Frenchman. Debain, in 
1S40. 

seraskier (ser as ker'), 11. .\ Turkish 

coinmandcr-in-chicf or minister of war. 
(1'. s^rasquirr.) 

, 1 he^ Turkish \Var Office is called the 

siraskicrate (ser as ker' at, «.). 

, I'ers. srrasi.er head of army, from ser head, 
and Arabic tiskar army. 

Serb (Serb), n. One of a Slav race inhabit- 
’’JK Serbia, a T 3 alkan countm- now part of 
^ ugo-Slavia, ndj. Of or pertaining to Serbi.a. 
(V. srihr.) ' 

. , A Serb is also called a Serbian (ser' bi an, 
»!.), a word now u.scd instead of Servian 'ser' 
,\a .an. «. and adj.). The language spoken in 
“ '^thia is known as Serbian, or the Serbian 
(Mi.) language. The combining fomi Serbo- 
i'i used in the formation of words having 
Tcfercncc to the grouping of the Serb® witli 
•d.ied Slavonic peoples, such as the Croats 
and .Montenegrins. The Serbo-Croatian isCr bo 
t-ro a Shan, adj.) peoples arc now combined 
with the Slovenes in the Serb-Croat-blovenc 
tingdoin commonly called Vugo-Slavia. 

Sorbonian bog (ser bo' ni an bog), u. 
An ancient quicks.and between the Nile 
delta and the isthmus of Suez ; a situ.ation 
torn which escape is almo.st impossible. 

Bordab (ser dab'), «. A secret p.assage or 
cii.milxir containing a statue of the dead in 
ati ancient ligvptian tomb. 

t< r>. .= grotto, ccll.ir, cell. 

;*] (ser), 1). The c.atch in the lock 
V.i/' pistol holding the hammer at 

or hal( cock. Another spelling is sear 
(1-. cdch'tte.) 

ti-h. iettf Ii>ck. bolt, from b. ser^tre to biilt. 

Sere .2j (ser). This is another spelling of 
■e.ir. .S'.v Sear [1]. 

» .A very fine ram or 

.ruling from .a cloudless skv .after 
■'•jn'.et. (p. semi!.) 

''‘Id'^h is due to the condtusation 
• I. o^^tllro ;;i the chilled .air, is exi"-i!cncej 

counirie.s, 

i. 

^ rerenado f-< re u.'id'i. 1;. Fveniirg music, 
1 • sung or plaved .as a com- 

!■ '■.'l-.T' "’■'’'■'de .a i>en.ou‘s hou--e ; a s-in.: or 
nant.d p;,-ce of a romantic character ; 


a suite for chamber orchestra; a screnata. 
v.t. To sing or play a serenade to. I'.i. To 
perform a serenade. (F. sahindr, r.octurr.c ; 
donner ittie sirenade a; douner tine serenade.) 

In Spain and Italy it is still the custom 
for women to be serenaded by their admirers 
as a token of devotion. The serenadcr (ser e 
nad' er, n.) stands beneath his sweetheart's 
window at dusk and sings his serenade or 
song to the accompaniment of a guitar or 
mandolin. Mozart gave the name of serenade 
to a composition for a small number of 
instruments, consisting of many short move- 
ments or sections suitable for performing 
in the open on a quiet night. .Although the 
word serenata (ser e na' ta, n.) is merely 
the Italian form of the word serenade, it has 
the additional meaning of pastoral or cantata, 
such as Handel's " .Acis .and Galatea." 

F.. from Ital. (Span., Port.) serenata song at 
eve. from sereno the open air. L. serinus clear, 
c.alm. associated with serus late. 



Serenade. — Two Spanlih RoTzieoi lercnadint a Juliet, 
who it ilandinc on her little balcony in Serille. 


serene (sc ren'), adj. Calm ; clear ; tran- 
quil ; an epithet of honour given to certa.n 
Continental princes. «. In poetrj’, acle.ar ex- 
panse of sky. v.t. To make serene. (F. serein, 
caltne, tranqmlle, scWntssiine ; ta 5 serencr.\ 

X serene face is one which retiects tr.tn- 
quiility of mimi. On a quiet evening the 
surf.acc of a lake is serene or unntflled. In his 
famous " Flcgy " Thomas Gniy fias the 
lines : — 

I'liU many a gt-m ol purest ray si rcnc 
■ 'no dark unf.athomVi caves of fKean b ar. 
The noun :ir,d verb .arc confined to poctre 
.and poetical prose. Foutliey. in " Thal.alKi.'’ 
writes of " tile" serene of hc.avcn;" aie! m 
■'."oung'.s " N'i'_'!it Thoughts " (viii thc.’-c are 
the lines ; " Hope like a ironli.il . . . M.m's 
lie.art. at- once mspint.s .aiul serenes " koine 
toreign pninies and imncesces are a'lilr-'-rcd 
as ■' Veur S'-rene 1 ilgi!^.^■s'-• 
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SERF 


SERIAL 


On a fine night the moon shines down 
serenely (se rcn' li, aclv.], that is, calmly, 
from a cloudless sky. Both serenity (so ren' 
i ti «.) and sereneness (se ren' nes, ji.) mean 
the state or quality of being serene. 

L. seyemis clear, unclouded. Syn. ; adj. 
Peaceful, placid, still, unperturbed, unruffled. 
Ant. : adj. Agitated, boisterous, disturbed, 
perturbed, ruffled. 

serf (serf), n. In feudal times, a peasant 
bound to the land of his master ; a villein ; 
a drudge ; an oppressed person. 

(F. serj.) 

The feudal serf laboured for. 
his lord and paid rent in the 
form of money or products, but 
he did not own the land he 
cultivated. Actually, he be- 
longed to the land, and was 
transferred with it when it passed 
to another owner. 

The serfhood (serf' hud, n.) is 
the body of serfs collectively. 

Their state or condition is termed 
serfage (serf' aj, n.) or serfdom (serf' dom, «.), 
and diflered from slavery in being limited by 
law and custom. Serfdom lasted until the 
sixteenth century in England. 

F., from L. serviis slave. 

serge (serj), n. A strong twilled cloth 
woven from worsted, or worsted and wool. 
(F. serge.) 

Serge has a rough surface and is u-sually 
dyed a dark blue or black. It is very durable 
and i.s used for suits, dresses, and naval 
uniforms. 

O.F. serge, sarge (Prov. serga, sargim), assumed 
L.L. sdrica, L. serica Chinese or sillcen {laiia) 
wool, from seres the Chinese. The word must 
first have denoted a silken material. See silk. 

sergeant (sar' jent), n. A mil'tary non- 
commissioned officer ranking next above a 
, corporal ; a police 
! officer ranking next 


below an inspector ; 
a Serjeant • at - law. 
Another spelling is 
Serjeant (sar' jent), 
(F. sergent.) 

Both spellings arc 
u.sed in. the army. 
The correct form 'of 
the law title is Ser- 
jeant. An infantry 
sergeant is in charge 
four of which form 



Staff ' seraeanl, — The 
badge of an armourer 
ataff-serseant. 



. J 

BaUcryQU&rtermn«ter*tcr- 
Kcant. — ^The badj^e of a 
battery - quarterraailer- 
tergeant* 


of a platoon of men 
a company. His duties are to preserve 
discipline in barracks, to teach drill, etc. 
In the artillery each gun is in charge of a 
sergeant. The’ distinguishing badge of this 
non-commi.ssioned rank is three inverted 
chevrons worn on the arm. above the elhoiv. 
A sergeant-major («.) is a warrant officer 
in charge of a battalion of infantry, squadron 
of cav.-ilry, or a battery of artillery. A 
company-sergeant-major (n.) is in charge of 
a coiujiany, and a battery-sergeant-major 
()).) is in charge of a battery of artillery. 


For staff-sergeant («.) see under staff fi], 
and for quartermaster-sergeant («.) see under 
quarter. The common serjeant («.) of the 
Citj' of London is a law officer. 

The title of serjeant-at-arms («.) is held 
by certain officers in the Royal Household, 
having various ceremonial duties. One is the 
attendant and mace-bearer of the Lord 
Chancellor in the House of Lords. Another 
performs the same offices for the Spealcer in 
the House of Commons, and is respon.=ib!e 
_ for keeping order, and e.'cpelling 
. unruly members, etc. In former 
times the serjeants-at-arms were 
armed cap-a-pie and formed the 
royal bodyguard. A serjeant-at- 
law (n.) was a member of a 
superior order of barristers at 
the English bar, from which 
common law judges were chosen. 
The order was abolished in 1877. 

One of the most honourable 
of the methods of holding land 
under the feudal system was 
called serjeanty (sar' jent i, n.). or serjeantry 
(sar' jent ri, it.). In grand serjeanty (»•) the 
holder rendered certain personal service.s to 
the king, such as can ying his banner, leading 
his army, or acting as butler or chamberlain. 
Another form of tenure was petit serjeanty («.,) 
or petty serjeanty («.), b)' lyhich the vassal had 
to send his king a warlike object, such .as 
a sword, every year. Although this system 
of serjeanty was abolished in 1661. cert.ain 
of the honorary services connected with it 
are preserved. The dukes of Wellington, mt 
instance, render service for their estates by 
Sending a flag to the king every year, on the 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo. 

The office of a sergeant or serjeant, m 
various senses, is termed a sergeantsm? 
(m.), or serjeantship («.). He may he said to be 
promoted to ser- 
geancy (sar' jfen si, r 
II.) or appointed j 
to serjeancy fsar' 
jen .si, n.), that is, ; 
the rank or office of ; 
a sergeant or 
serjeant. I 

Various .sea-fishes j 
having striped mark- ' 
ings like a sergeant’s 
chevrons are given 
the name of ser- 
geant-fish in.). 



Stalf-sersCBnI.-'n.c beJet 

of a «»aff-icrRc»nl of loe 

Royal Enciaocr*. 


O.F. sergant, from L. sennens (acc. 


■eiil-nr.) 


pres, p. ol servire to serve, the original sergeants 
being Uie immediate servants of the Crown- 
Servant is a doublet. Sec serve. 

(F- 


sergette (s4t jet'), n. A thin serge, 
sergette.) 

p. dun. ol serge. 

serial (sGr' i al), adj. Pertaining to or 
consisting of a series ; of stories, pubhsncu 
in instalments, n. A serial story or P'.imica- 
tion ; a periodical. (!'. sdrt'al : /rioFr/oi). 
pdriadique.) 
fH32 


SERIC 


SERIOUS 


A set of numbered tickets may be arranged 
in Ferial order, or numerical succession. 
Many nen-spapers and periodicals now in- 
clude a serial or serial stor\' as part of their 
attractions. This is a novel which appears a 
part at a time in successive issues. Stories 
issued in serial form in this way are said to 
l>e published serially (ser' i al li, adv.). The 
word seriality (ser i al' i ti, n.), meaning 
serial arrangement, is used chiefly in scientific 
writings. The parts or organs of animals 
and plants are said to be seriate (ser' i at, 
otij.) or seriated (sC-r' i at 6d. adj.) when 
arranged in one or more rows or scries. 

When we have to write an essay on a 
.'ubjcct that admits of man}’ different points 
of view it is best to deal with these points 
seriatim (ser i a' tim; ser i a' tim, adv.), that 
is, one after another, or one by one in regular 
order. Scientists sometimes use the word 
srriation (ser i ii' shun, u.) to denote a forma- 
tion into or arrangement in series. 

.Modem L. sri’iii/is from L. series series. See 
ierifs. 

Seric (ser' ik), adj. Chinese. (F. chinois.) 

This rare word is sometimes used in poetry 
and rhetorical prose. 

I,, ."irnruj adj. from Seres (pi.) the Chinese 


decreasing by a fi.xcd quantity or law. The 
pi. has the same spelling. (F. sirie, suite, 
succession.) 

A series of misfortunes is a number of 
misfortunes happening one after the other. 
The volumes forming a series may be the 
w'Ork of a single author on a number of 
related subjects, or they may be by different 
rmters, supervised by an editor-in-chief, and 
produced with similar binding and printing. 
Sometimes an anthology’, for example, is so 
successful that the compiler brings out 
volumes of the same type. These may have 
the same title as the first, and in that case 
would be distinguished as second series, 
etc. In arithmetic and algebra a scries is 
sometimes called a progression. A geological 
scries may lie a suh-divi.sion of a system. 

In electrical and wireless apparatus, a 
set of conductors or instrument; is said to be 
in series when they arc arranged so that the 
current passes through each in succession. 
A dynamo or other apparatus is series- 
wound (adj.) when the current passes 
successively through all the winngs. 

L. = a row. senes, succession, from scrcrc Ic 
join, bind. Sv.s. ; Kow, sequence, set, succession. 

serif (ser' if), n. In printing, one of the 


scricate (ser' i kat1, adj. Having a silky, 
or .soft .and shiny surface ; covered with 
‘ilky liairs or clown. Other form.s arc 
seriated (ser' i kat ed) ; sericeous (so rish' 
’ tioyeux.) 

This ivord is used chiefly in natural history 
fo digscrihe parts of plants or animals that 
arc covered with soft, shining hairs, etc. 
Sericulture (.ser' i kul cliiir, 

'*•) or ssriciculture (si ris' i 
lad chnr, ii.) is <hc rear- 
oi!' of silkworms for the 
production of silk. One 
'’.ho grow.s raw silk in this 
yav is a sericulturist (ser A 

1 kill' cliur ist, «.), or seri- 
cinilturist (sc ris i kOl' - " ; • 
rinir ist, , 1 .). He is cn- 
r.iiryu in sericultunil (scr i 
-id chnr al, adj.) or t'-" 

feridcultural (,si ris i kuT ^ 

’-kur u). adj.) work. 

h. 'rrirwf-is from serica silk /jf 

a'-.o .-idj. s.jfnx /.M 

scrioma (ser i G' ma), / J- 

A Hnirilian bird (Corf- ■ /''.f 

(mtata) resembling Mr. { 

brist.ird dBr\ I J 

■ y-- 

-■ICries iVr' i Gr ■ err' Serin. — The lerin, 

fr] \ . emotrr- li <• fool 

.\ n;uii!.er. set. or 

'■'’’•..inii.T.!.; succession of things or ovenrs. 
Or r,.| ,.p.{ another ; a scqvi'incc ; 

■ *’■ ''pk.i!i;i.s. j'crio.iicn!.;, or articles 
‘ <.;!■> f uhic-.;* Q, jjy ^ siilgh; writer, etc. ; 

J, rj.* f^r li.ittcric'- with th-e 
r* oaril connoctel to the 

, .'...‘.‘'“'f next; in geo'ogy. -a 

,1 '..f/ rt'l'.’.i'l ".’.r.ita ; in iii,atb'':n.ancs, a 


fine lines or strokes crossing or projecting 
from the end of a mam line or stroke of ;i 
letter, a-s at the top or bottom of the letter 
M. Otlicr spellings include seriph (ser' if) 
and ceriph (ser' if;. (F. d£lie.) 

Perh.aps Dutch or Flemish schreef n. dash or 
short line : cp. O H.C.. screvun to scr.atch. 

Serin (ser'in). >i. .A small, greenish finch 
of Central Europe related 
to the canary. (F. senii.) 

The senn {Seriniis hortu~ 
• /anu,?) closely resembles the 

^ -I'rrj wild c.anary and is often 
/ kept as a cage bird. A 

' serinette (scr i net', «.) is 
' zj a small liand organ or 

y jr - ■* oy other instrument used for 

• teaching caged birds to 

F. “ canary’, origin obscure, 
\ f seringa (sc ring' ga), 

\ 71. A IJraziiian rubbcr-trc’e 

V V-V-. *kc genus lievea \ the 

syringa or mock-orange. 
y ' Hrazili.an word. 


ict' 7 ( 
f-rr/.K 


Senn.“~-Tlie tenn, i» fioeh relaicdt to tbc 
eaa«rr« It i* foood io Centra) Eoropo. 


^ y HeriouE (pCt' i us), adj. 

F J Grave ; earnest; thought- 

ful; not given to trilling; 

'Limp's important: not slight: 

sincere ; conceme'i with 
relieioiis or ethical matters ; not worldly, 
li'ght. or fri’.’oloiis. (P'. slneux, ftrave. per.sif, 
tn:p 'rl:iv.t. s:!:cirr.) 

Seriou'; IkkiPs arc tlio-v written to instruct 
tiu’ leader. Tiiey d'-a! with important 
subjects in an e.itr.fst. ihoiight-prcivokiiig 
m.inn*T, an ! are <ii-tiiigiiisi'.e<I from H'gi.t 
reading, which is ''.csi,:n..d -ep-lv for our 


I- n i f numbers, etc., increa-iing or cnUrt.iinmont. 


p.Ti-on n.aturaliy wears a 




SERJEANT 


SERPENT 


serious, or sober, expression when dealing 
with a serious matter, that is, one requiring 
careful thought or causing anxiety. 

The prefix serio- (se' ri 6), meaning .serious, 
is used in formating such a word as serio- 
comic (adj.) or serio-comical (adj.), which 
means mingling what is serious with what is 
humorous. A serio-comic play may be serious 
in treatment but intentionally comic in 
effect, or vice versa. The musical term 
serioso (ser i o' so, adv.) denotes that the 
passage over which it is printed is to be 
played in a dignified or solemn way. 

To take a matter seriously (ser' i us li, 
adv.) is to regard it as of some importance ; 
to be seriously ill is to be gravely ill. In 
the course of a conversation carried on in 
a light-hearted way, a person may begin a 
sentence with this adverb, and so imply that 
what follows is spoken with real deliberation. 
After this touch of seriousness (ser' i us nes, 
«.), that is, a serious quality or condition, 
the conversation may again become ironical 
or jocular if the speaker fails to convince the 
listeners that his remarks were serious or in 
earnest. 

Through F. sMeux, L.L. 
senOstts from L. serins 
grave, earnest. S y x . : 

Important, momentous, re- 
sponsible, sedate, thought- 
ful. Ant. ; Frivolous, gay, 
thoughtless, trivial, un- 
important. 

Serjeant (.sar' jant). 

This is the official legal 
spelling, also u.sed some- 
times in the army, of 
sergeant. See sergeant. 

sermon (ser' mdn), 
n. A discourse on a 
scriptural text, preached 
in a place of worship ; a 
serious or tedious 
address, exhortation, or 
reproof, v.t. To deliver 
a sermon to ; to reprove. 

(F. sermon, predication, 
semonce ; precher, ser- 
inonner.) 

Some sermons are in- 
tended to give religious 
instruction, others to 
exhort the listeners to | 
a better way of life, i _ 

Perhaps the best known 
of all sermons is Christ's 
Sermon on the Mount, 
reported by St. Matthew 
(v-vii). A short sermon may be called a 
sermonet (ser' mon ct. n.) or sermonette (ser 
mo net', n.). In a depreciatory' sense, any 
spoken piece of advice or reproof is termed a 
sermon, and the one who delivers it is said 
to sermonize (ser' mon iz, v.i.), or hold forth 
in the manner of a preacher. \Vc do not 
say that priests sermonize (v.l.) their con- 
gregations when they preach sermons to 
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Serinon. — ^The Sermon on Ihe Mounl. 

the paintine A> Noack. 


them, but a schoolboy who has been re- 
proved by his headmaster might tel! liis 
friends that he had been sermonized by 
the head. 

A person who lectures his friends in an 
earnest or tedious manner on matters of 
conduct, etc., is sometimes called a sermonizer 
(ser' mo niz er, «.). 

L. senno (acc. -on-em) speech, discourse. Sy.v. : 
It. Discourse, homilj-, reproof. 

serotine (ser' d tin), n. A small, reddish 
bat, Vespertili serotinus. (F. serotine.) 

The serotine is one of the least familiar 
of British bats, and it does not take to 
the wing until late in the evening. Its long 
silky fur is chestnut-brown above, and 
greyish yellow below, and the membranes 
of the wings are almost black. It may be 
recognized by its slow, hesitating flight, and 
the fact that it haunts tall trees in woods 
where it searches for insects. It is the only 
bat found in both hemispheres. 

F.-, from L. serOtina (fern, of serotinus) from 
sero late, in the evening. 

serotinous (serot'i nu.s), adj. In bofany, 
flowering or developing 
■■ late in the season, (k. 
' tnrdif.) 

The saffron (Creens 
saiivus) fiowens in the 
autumn and is therefore 


From L. «ri)l!n»i ’wt>' 
-ous added. See serontinc. 

serous (ser’ us), ad). 
Of, like, or producing 
scrum ; watery ; bk® 
wdiey. (F. .sdreiir.) 

The sac ciiclosing the 
human heart is formed of 
serous membrane, whicli 
forms a fluid called 
lymph. This is held be- 
tween the two layers of 
the membrane and en- 
ables the heart to move 
smoothly inside its 
p cavity when wc^breatbe. 
■i Serosity (se ros' i ti, ri.) )s 
the watery fluid m an 
animal body, or else the 
serum of blood or milk. 

D. serosus from scrum 
wlicy. See senini. 

serpent (sir' pint), n. 
A snake ; an old inusiwi 
w'ind-instrumeiit, having a long wooden tuli® 
with three U-shaped bends; a northern con- 
stcll.ation ; a trcachcrou.s person. (I-.serpnt.) 

Tliis more or less literary word i.s uscu 
especially' of the larger kinds of .snaKc-s. 
The Devil in the Garden of Fden twk fli« 
form of a snake, and is described in Gciiesi-s 
as fhc serpent. Nowaday'S a person 
worm.s himself into the f.av'our of others anu 



From 



SERPIGINOUS 


SERRATE 


then treacherously makes them serve his 
own base ends is called a serpent. The snake- 
charmer of the East is also known as a 
serpent-charmer («.). and his profession as 
Ecrpcnt-charming 

The northern constellation called the 
Seqx-nt e.^tends from below the Northern 
Crown to the Milky Way. Its head consists 
of five stars arranged to form the letter X. 
fn the eighteenth century the musical 
serpent was often used in churches instead 
of an organ to support the singing of the 
choir. It had a deep pitch, and was covered 
with leather. 

■ Many pagan races 
in iiiahv parts of the 
world have at some 
time or other practised 
the religious cult 
known :i,s serpent- 
worship (ti.l. in which 
r e V e r e n c e is paid 
'jthcr to an actual 
-Mrake or to a dcitv 
imagined as taking 
the form of a snake. 

Often the snake is 
reg.'.nled as a spirit 
of wisdom, as among 
tile Babylonians, the 
Aztecs, and the semi- 
fihristian Ophites. 

In West Africa the pvtb.on is the object of 
religions rites. 

A Pharaoh’s cirpent (Ji.) is a chemical toy, 
ceneisting of a pill of mercury sulpho- 
> vantde from which a long coiling r.^h issues 
wiien it is .set on fire, 'i'he secrctaiy bird, 
wkich feeds on cobnus and other snakes, is 
aKo known ;is the serpent-eater (i:.), and the 
lizard with rudimentary limbs, is 
caked the serpent-lizard (u.). Serpent-grass 
''M another name for the bistort, a -lant 
With twisted underground stems; ssrpenl’s- 
longuefu.) is tliesmatl fern also called adder's- 
soagiie. and serpentaria (.ser pen tar' i ii. n.) 
\'l ^,-Bttttitary (sCt' pen ta ri, Ji.) is the \'irginia 
i'l.'.ke-rtKit. which is used in medicine. 

Anvihing having a sinuous, coiling nature 
cr otherwise resembling a serpent may be 
i-ud to ix- serpentiform (sct jumt' i form, adj.}, 
'trpent-like {adj.), or serpentine (ser' pin tin, 
■,/. \\ c siH-ak of the s-erpentine windings of 
•. ttM.indering stream, and of the serpentine 
treacherous jx-'rson. The sea- 
1 w'ho-c cNistonce i.s doubted 

, “'gentists. is s.aid by those who claim to 
1 move serpentinely (s-'r' ixin 
' ’ u. or with a serpentine motion. 

■ -m- -i the stirf.rrn of tile sea. 

■ \ wn!,-!.,. r-.'curring mineral, a bvdrous 
*a.T,g!v.-.iia, is given the popiil.ar 
< ‘ from its lustre and 

.Ml 1 colour.s with markings like 

• ' . ' s viiin. It is ,a soft durable 

' "• t ling ant! .scuip/tnre. .\slv-st.-.s 

of vgrpeniine. To ssrpent- 


A serpentine-verse (n.) is one which begins 
and ond.s with the same word. 

L. serpens face, -ent-em) pres. p. of serpere to 
creep ; akin to Gr. herpein. Sansk srp to 
creep. 

serpiglnotis (ser pij' i mis), adj. Of 
ulceration, spreading gradually : creeping 
from one part to another. (F. serpipineux.) 

Modem L,, from L. serpere to creep. 

serpula (ser' pu la), «. \ genus of 

marine worms forming chalky tubes from 
which the plume-like organs on the head 
protrude, pi. serpulae (ser' pu 10). (F. 

serpule.) 

The shells of scallops 
and other molluscs 
arc often covered with 
the spiral tubes of 
serpulae. The feathery’ 
organs on the heads 
of these worms arc 
believed to be sensitive 
to shadows in the 
water, and so warn 
the creature of ap- 
pro.aching danger. 

L.L. serpula dim.; cp. 
serpens snake. 

serra (ser' a), it. 
In natural history and 
anatomy, a sawliko 
organ,, part, or edge. 
pi. ssrrae fser' 0). (F. orpatte scrraltfonne.) 

The ovipositor of the saw-fly is a serra. 
or serrated organ, by means of which the 
insect bores holes in trees, in which to deposit 
it.s eggs. The teeth at the edges of a serrated 
leaf arc also called serrac bj' botanists. 

1- = saw. 

serradilla (ser a dil' a), ti. .\ kind of 
clover .grown a.s fodder. Another spelling is 
serradella (ser a del' a). (F. scrrailclle .) 

Serradilla is a purple-flowered fodder 
plant, of which sheep and cattle are very 
fond. Its scientific name is Ornilhopus salivus. 

Bort. dim. of serrado serrated, saw-edged. 

serrate (ser' at, adj. ; se rat, e.), adi. 
Having the edges notched like a saw. v.t. To 
give a sawlike edge to. (F. en scie, dcntclc, 
serrate : dentclcr.) 

This word is used in natural history a.nd 
anatomv, the verb being employed chiefly 
as a past participle. The leaves of the rose, 
for instance, arc serrate or serrated, although 
each serration (.se ra' shun, ji.). or sawlike 
tooth, is very small. The serration, that is, 
the Serrated condition, of loaves such .as those 
of the cider and ehn, is more noticeable. 

Some insects are efiuij)]>;d with serriform 
(ser* i form, adj.) or ,saw-siiajy;d organs. Tiie 
ovipositor of the .s.aw-fly, for c.aamp'e, is 
serrulate fsor’ u lat. adj.) or serrulated (sor' u 
l.'it esi. adj.), that is. Serrated with very fine 
notches, c-ach minute notch Icing termed a 
serrulation {'cr u la' !-hfin, «.). which also 
me.ins a serru'.ited condilinu. 

I,, sroii.'.’n s.v.el;kc. from senn, .v.w. 



Serpcnl. — The »erpcnl, an old mutical initrument, 
is so named from its U-shaped bends. It it a 
woed-'wind instrument. 




SERRIED 


SERVE 


serried (ser' id), 
adj. Of ranks of sol- 
diers, closely-packed ; 
without gaps. (F. 
serri, compact.) 

The Roman legion- 
aries fought shoulder 
to shoulder, in serried 
ranks, presenting a 
wall of armour and 
shining weapons to a 
charging enemy. The 
edge of a dense wood 
may be described as a 
serried row of trees. 

P.p. of an old v. serr 
or serry to close up (the 
ranks) from F. seirer, 

Ital. serrare, L. snare to 
lock. 

serriform (ser' i 
form). For this word, 
serrulate, etc., see 
under serrate. 

serum (ser'um), n. 

A thin, watery part of 
blood that separates 
from it during coagu- 
lation ; a specially treated form of this used 
in the medical treatment of certain diseases ; 
any normal or morbid watery animal fluid. 
pi. sera (ser' a). (F. sSrum, sdrositi, pelit- 

lail.) 

When blood is allowed to stand in a vessel 
it coagulates, forming a clot, w'hich may be 
removed. The pale yellow fluid that remains 
IS serum. Various diseases are now treated 
by inoculating the patient with the serum 
of some animal that has been rendered im- 
mune from the disease. This injection spreads 
through the patient’s circulatory system and 
increases power of resistance to the disease. 

L. scrum whey. 

serval (ser' val), n. A tawny black-spotted 
wild cat of Africa. 

(F. serval.) 

The serval {Fells 
serval) is found in 
many parts of Africa. 

It has long legs, a 
bushy, banded tail, 
and attains a length 
of about three feet. 

It is also called the 
tiger-cat. 

Port, loho ccrval 
■■ deer- killing wolf,” 
lyn.x (F. loup-cervier). 

servant (ser' 
vant), n. A person 
who undertakes to 
serve another person or body of persons in 
return for wages, cspeci.ally one doing 
domestic work, living in the employer's 
house. ,and receiving board and lodging as 
]>a.rt payment ; a devoted follower. (F. 
servitcur, valet, domestique.) 

Although any employee, such as a railway 



Serum. — Jouberl*« app&r&tus for »cparaliQfe the 
coasulum from the serum of the blood* 


porter, or a bank clerk, 
is strictly a servant of 
the company that em- 
ploys him, this word 
is commonly used to 
mean a domestic ser- 
vant, that is, a domes- 
tic worker employed 
in a private house or 
institution. Butlers, 
footmen, and valete 
are male domestic 
servants. House- 
keepers and cooks arc 
female domestic ser- 
vants. So also are 
parlour-maids, house- 
maids, and scullerj'- 
maids, any of which 
class may be termed 
a servant-girl (n.) 
or servant-maid («.)• 
Domestic servants of 
higher grade, such as 
butlers and house- 
keepers, are known as 
upper servants. In a 
large house the ser- 
common room, called the 
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Serval. — The terval »» «n 
African wild cat. 


vants use 

servants’ hall («.), as their dining-room anu 
sitting-room. 

A state official, such as a high civil servant, 
is sometimes referred to as a public sen’ant, 
or a servant of the state. One of the tuh'S 
of the Pope is Servant of the Servants o 
God. In this case the word has a religious 
signification. . . 

In the United States, before the aboiitioi| 
of slavery, the negro slaves were usuaii) 
spoken of as servants, and not as slaves. At 
official letter written by anyone in the P"*?!' _ 
services to a superior or to a member o' 
public, often ends with the formal 
" Tour obedient servant,” followed by t' 
signature of the writer. 

Pres. p. of F. servir to serve. Syn. : Attcndaa . 
domestic, employee, helper, menial. AN • • 
Director, employer, lord, master, superior. 

serve (serv), v.t. To act as servant ffi’ 
to render obedience to (God) ; to work lo . 
to assist at (Mass) as server ; to be of use i • 
to take the place of ; to attend to ; 
or behave towards in a specified tAkuner , 
operate ; to supply (with) ; to . 

(food) to people at table ; to 
summons, etc.) with legal formally . 
tennis, etc., to put (the ball) into phav- ’ ^ 
To be a servant ; to work in a ^’•'^P, ' , 
salesman, etc. ; to distribute food and co 
unwanted dishes at table ; to be of use , 
an.swer a purpose ; to bo .satisfactory 
suitable; to be a substitute (f"'') • 
tennis, etc., to deliver the ball. n. In . 
tennis, etc., the act of or tuni for .serving - 
ball. (F, servir, obeir d. IrqUer, eii n.r 
avee, operer, pourvoir «, slgnificr d ; s'"’ , ri 
ire servir. distribucr, tire convo. 


service, servir, distribucr, 
s'accommodcr. satisfaire.) 
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SERVIAN 


SERVICE 


Shop-assistants are said to serve behind the 
counter. They serve, or work for their 
emplo}’'ers, by serving or supplying customere 
with goods. A waiter serves at table, by 
serving the guests with the different courses 
and removing un- 
wanted dishes. Food 
is said to be served 
when it is set on the 
lable ready for eating. 

An artillerj-man serves 
a gun by keeping it 
tring. He also serv'es 
! is country by doing 
his duty ^ a’soldier. 

At a picnic a fallen 
tree-trunk may serve 
as a scat, and on such 
occasions the company 
sfimetimes serve, or 
turnish, themselves 
with what they re- 
quire. 

When a writ is 
issued against a person, 
it must be sen-ed on, 
or formally delivered 
to, him. Serving-maid 
{'!.), serving-man («.), 
and serving -woman 
(«.) are archaic words 
meaning a domestic 
sfivant or personal 
attendant. A sailor is 
said to Serve _ a rope 
when he binds inatcrial 
round it to prevent it from unravelling or 
I’Cing frayed. The last binding is termed 
^rving. A person convicted of crime has 
to serve a sentence, or serve his time, that 
.fcmain in prison during the period for 
"Inch he was committed. An apprentice 
''.is time, serves out his time, or 
wncs his apprenticeship, by performing a 
• ipulated term of service tinder the master 
o whom he has been diilv articled. 

. To serve out food -- 
IS to give out por- 
’.ons of it ; to seivc 
out a person who has 
•lone one an mjW 
, . revenged on 
nm An a.ssistant 
, Communion 
-r AIn.ss who arranges 


servant. Syn. : 
suffice, supply. 
govern, rule. 

Servian (ser' vi 
spelling of Serbian. 


V. Avail, furnish, perform. 


Ant. : v. Direct, employ. 





Serve. — ^The server in a lawn-tennis match serving 
the hall. 


the 

pric 

the 


. altar for the 
l!‘ and makes 

responses is' 


t. lik'd 


a server (scrv' 
This word 
r>ne who 
any sense, 
a tmv for 



■‘-'rves ,n 
or cl.<^ 
r'ates. 


Serving. — The last of three 
wrapping* to protect a 
rope is called rervinc. 


serving up dishes or 

i'cmnii^n striker-out, at the 

n-c.-; '°rve. The r la5’cr who 

I'mm I t'''' server. 

I'la r-r--,-,.. r , 

Sfniis slave. 


!rn'!re 


vcr. 
serve, from 


an). This is an old 
See tinder Serb. (F. 
serbe.) 

service [i ] (ser ' vis ) , 
-n. The act of serving ; 
the state of being a 
servant ; work done 
for an employer or 
for the benefit of 
another person ; as- 
sistance; use; willing- 
ness to work or act ; 
the duties of an office 
or post ; a public or 
state department ; the 
persons employed in 
this ; a branch of 
work done bj' the 
state, or a public body ; 
a means for the 
supply of some general 
need ; the agency ac- 
complishing this ; the 
legal serving (of a 
summons, etc.) ; any 
form of public worship, 
etc., appointed for use 
in church, etc. ; a 
musical setting of por- 
tions of this; a meeting 
of a congregation for 
worship ; a set of 
dishes and plates 
needed for serving a particular meal ; in 
tennis, etc., the act of serving a ball. (F. ' 
service, office, assistance, ulilite, devoirs, 
signification.) 

A servant-girl is said to take service with 
her employer, or go into service, when she 
becomes a servant. We should all try' 
to be of service to others, and to do them 
a service or kindness when they arc in need 
of assistance. 

The civil affairs of the state are carried out 
through the officials and staffs of the Civil 
Service, which has many departments, 
including the Ministry of Labour, the 
Ministry of Health, the Board of Education, 
and the Post Office. By " the Services " is 
meant the non-civil services, or the fighting 
services, that is, the navy and army. In 
Britain, the first is called the senior service, 
tlic latter the junior service. 

A soldier or sailor, or a military' or naval 
force, is said to be on service or on active 
.service when actually engaged in duties, 
especially when campaigning in war-time. 
To see service is to have some experience of 
actual warfare. The revenue officers whose 
duty' it was to prevent coastal smuggling in 
former times, constituted the preventive 
service, a name later given to the coastguards 
and the customs authorities. 

I-ondon has a splendid service of trams and 
motor-buses; the vehicles run at frequent 
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intervals and are comfortable to ride in 
ibe Communion Service and the Marriaee 
appointed for use 
s ^ for worship in church 

fr.nl H ' ir'lu ® Official letters are 

STMs £?4ViSv1'e°'”*"'’ "-“"‘"e 

..pi”: ffi"’T'f®"riis the act of serving is called 
fmm fh service is made first 

thTinff^n right-hand court and then from 
the left-hand court alternately by the same 
player until the end of a gamei ivhL the 
opposing player becomes the served In 
double^ “the four players take it in turn to 
ff’c corl of a set each pair of 
partners may change the order of servin-r 
In a game between three players, the player 
game**"'^ '-f'® other two serves every other 

a right-hand court sendee the ball 
must be hit into the right-hand court of 
the opponent, and from a left-hand court 
into the opposite left-hand court. One fault 
IS allowed, but two faults, not including lets 
count a point against the sener. 
lo ^ u”j returned from a service 

nninf service-ace («.), and counts a 
^ server. The lines marked acro.ss 
fhp cccct on each side of 

u 5"dJnventy-one feet distant from it, 
u ®®rvice-lines (n.pL). 

A house is connected with a water-main 
or gas-main by a service-pipe («.). Boots 

thej are fit for use. Altliough corrugated 
iron is ugly. It has the quality Sf service^le- 
ness (ser VIS abl ne.s, n.), far it is a cheap 
® material for roofing sheds. Our 
clothes should be serviceably (ser' vis ab li, 
a V.) made, that is, so as to give good service. 

slZ'J Ivl : "'■f servitude, from servus 
siaie. tiYN. Advantage, assistance, benefit 
usefulness. Ant. : Disadvantage, dis- 
service [2] (ser' vis), n. A European 
tree resembling the mountain ash. (F sorhe 
corme.) ^ ’ 




SERVITOR 

Service-berries {n.pl.) are greenish brown 
with reddish-brown dots. Their taste is 
unpleasant until they have been touched by 
the frost. The service, or service-tree (h.), 
on which they grow has a rough bark, and 
bears the scientific name of Pyriis domesl’m. 

From pi. of obsolete E. serve, A.-S. syrft, 
from L. sorbus service-tree. 

serviette (ser vi et'), n. A table-napkin. 
(F. serviede.) 

F., probably connected with servir to serve. 
servile (ser' vtl ; ser' vil), adj. Of, 
pertaining to, or befitting a slave or slaves ; 
slavish ; fawning or cringing ; wholly 
dependent. (F. senile, abject, dependant.) 

Three great revolts of the slaves of ancient 
Rome are known in history as the Senile 
Wars. The third of these, also called the 
Gladiatorial War (73-71 b.c.), was a serious 
menace to the Roman power. The py'ramids 
of ancient Egypt were built by sennle 
labour, or the work of slaves. 

In a depreciatory sense, we speak of a 
servile flatterer, and condemn him for his 
servility (ser vil' i ti, «.), or.itiean-.spiritcii, 
fasvning character. The Jews lived in Egypt 
in a state of servility or slavery. A book that 
follows earlier authorities in a servile, or 
slavish, manner may be said to be servilely 
(ser' vil li, adv.) written. 

In grammar, a servile letter («.) is one Ihat 
forms no part of the root of a word, and is 
not sounded when the word is spoken, but 
modifies the sound of another letter. An 
example is the final e in tune,' wake, etc. 

L. servitis slavish from servus slave, 
serving-maid (serv'ing mad). Fortius 
word, serving-man, etc., see under serve. 

servitor (sSr' vi tor), «. A servant ; an 
attendant ; a henchman ; an undergraduate 
at Oxford who had his fees reduced in return 
for ivaiting at table, etc. (F. serviteur, 
valet, dtudiant servant.) 

This word is now archaic, but is somctimc.s 
used in poetry. An Oxford servitor waited 
upon fellows and gcntlcmen-conimoncrs, who 




■v-.-fr ■ 1 j. i'i 





r«ract '« palntlnu by Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A. The Itraelitet. hdd espUrt 

»ti*de sUvet by Pharaoh, were cmi»royc4 in acrvile and laborSoui work. 
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were certain privileged undergraduates. Tbe 
post of servitor, called a servitorship (ser' 
vi tor ship, «.), has long been abolished. 
L.L. from servire to serve, 
servitude (ser' vi tud), n. The condition 
of being a slave ; slavery ; bondage ; 
subjection to a master ; in law, easement. 
(F. esclavage, servage, seroitude.) 

In 1865 all negro slaves in the United States 
were released from servitude by the famous 
Thirteenth Amendment of the Gonstitution. 
which prohibited slavery. Penal servitude 
is imprisonment with hard labour. In an 
extended sense, a countrj’' that is subjected 
to the influence or domination of a foreign 
power is said to be in political servitude. ,A 
person who lacks originality and slavishly 
follows the opinions of others, displays 
intellectual servitude. 

F., from L. sermliidd, from 
srrriis slave. Syx. 1 Bondage, 
slavery, thraldom. Axr. : Free- 
dom, independence, liberty-. 

sesame (ses' a mij, n. 

The gingili {Sesamum in- 
dicwn), a tropical plant, 
with oilj- seeds, used com- 
mercially. (F. sesame.) 

The sesame has white, 
trumpet - shaped flowers, 
with yellow, red. or purple 
spots.^ The oil obtained 
from its leaves has many 
uses, la the story of AU 
Baba and the Forty 

Thieves, the words “Open 
Sesame ! ” were the magic 
formula which made the 
door of the treasure-cave 
swing back. In a figurative sense, an open 
sesame means a password or influence that 
acts Uke magic,” and enables one to 

obtain favour, recognition, or admission to 
some place that would ordinarily be difficult 
to secure. 

The patella or knee-cap is an example of a 
ses^oid (ses' a mold, adj.) bone — ^that is. one 
^k-shaped, like a sesame seed. A bone of 
tnis kind is called a sesamoid (u.). 

V- ^esama, Gr. sesayne, of doubtful (probably 
Onental) origin. ^ ^ 

This is a prefix meaning one and 

a denoting the proportion of one 

no a half to one, or of three to two. four to 
^ four, and so on ; in chemistiv, 
UKd to denote a ratio of three elements of 
Lue named chemical to two of another. 
sesqtn-,) 



(F. 


tith ordinal numbers sesqui- signifies a 
V,,. ° which the first quantity is greater 
than the second, the latter giving its 
,5. /combination. Thus sesquialter 

Ti • means the ratio of 

3 3 . and sesquitertia (ses kwd ter' 
SM a, ,,.) means that of 4 : 3. 

A C o in music is a perfect fourth. 

of sesquitertial (ses k%vi ter' shal, 
j-l ratios, we may give 8 : 6 and 20 ; 15. 




In a sesqiiioxide (ses kwi oks' id, n.}, or a 
sesquisulphide (ses kwi sul' fid. «.), two 
radicals of a base are combined ivith three 
atoms of oxygen, or sulphur, respectively. 

A sesquibasic (ses kwi bas' ik, adj.) salt 
is one formed from a tribasic acid, three 
atoms of hydrogen being replaced by tw'o 
of a base or radical In music a sesquialtera 
(ses kwi al' ter a, n.) means a perfect fifth, 
which is an interval with the sesquialterate 
(ses krvi al' ter at, adj.) ratio of 3 : 2 in 
vibrations, or a stop on an organ w'hich sounds 
two pipes, tuned that distance apart, when- 
ever a key is depressed. Sesquialtera also 
means triple time, or a passage in which 
three notes are sounded against two. 

In music a minor third is a sesqui tone (ses' 
kwi ton. n.), that is. an interval of a tone and 
a half. 

A sesquipedal (ses kwip' 
e dal; ses' kwi ped al, adj.\ 
or sesquipedalian (ses kwi 
pe da' li an, adj.) thing is. 
in the literal sense of the 
word, an object one foot 
and a half long. These 
adjectives are often used 
figuratively, and by a ses- 
quipedalian word is meant 
merely a very long one. A 
sesquipedalian (iz.) is such a 
word, or a pedantic person 
given to using long words, 
a practice humorously 
called sesquipedalianism 
(ses kwi pc da' li an 'zm. n.). 

ratio is sesquiplicate 
(ses kwip' h kat, adj.) if 
the first quantity is the 
second the square, of a 
number. Taking the number as 4. then 
(4x4 X 4 4 X 4) — that is, 64 ; 16— is a 
se.squip]icate ratio. 

The ratio 5 : 2 is sesquiduple (ses kwi du' pi, 
adj.), or sesquiduplicate (ses kwi du' pli kat, 
adj:). 

L. prefix, contracted from semisqite = and a 
half, and half as much again. See semi-. 

sessile (ses' if ; ses' if), adj. Attached 
directly by the base ; having no stalk. (F. 
sessile.) 

This term is used in describing parts of 
plants or animals w’hich are attached 
directly without any stalk or peduncle. 
Thus the leaves of grasses are sessile on the 
main stem. Flowers comprising an in- 
florescence are sometimes sessile, and the 
capitulum of a composite flower , like the 
daisy or dandelion is made up of sessile 
florets attached directly to the disk, without 
stalks. 

L. sessilts from sesstis, p.p of ssdere to sit. 
Syx. : Stalkless. .A.xt. ; Petiolate, stalked. 

session (sesh'un), n. The act of sitting ; 
the act of being assembled, especially lor 
the purpose of discussion or the transaction of 
business ; a meeting for this purpose, or the 
period during which it is held ; the period 


cube, and the 
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during which a series of such meetings is 
held ; the duration of a single meeting, 
or a series. (F. stance, assemblSe, session.) 

Any body, such as Parliament, a court of 
law, or a council is said to be in session when 
it meets to carry out the duties with which 
it is entrusted, and as long as it continues 
its deliberations. A session may last only 
a few hours, or one day, or may involve 
many periodical sittings, from day to daj' or 
week to week. 

The session of Parliament lasts from its 
assembling until its prorogation for a vacation 
or until it is terminated by dissolution, as on 
the fall of a government. Anything which 
has to do with such a sitting or session is 
said to be sessional (s?esh' un al, adj.]. - 

Sessions for the trial of cases are held bj' 
justices of the peace, and by recorders. These 
.sittings are called pett}', general, or quarter 
sessions. The supreme civil court of Scotland 
is the Court of Session. Kirk Session is the 
name given to the lowest court in the 
Presbyterian Church, and its proceedings are 
recorded by the session-clerk (n.). 

L. sessid- (acc. - 6 n-em) a sitting, from sedere 
(p.p. sessus) to sit. Syn. : Assembly, conclave, 
conference, sitting. 

sesterce (ses'ters), n. An ancient Roman 
coin. pi. sesterces (ses' ter sSz). Another 
form is sestertius (ses ter' shi us), pi. sestertii 
(ses ter' shi i). (F. sesterce.) 

The sesterce was an ancient Roman coin, 
made first of silver, later of bronze. It was 
equal to two and a half asses, later four asses 
(see as [2]), or one-fourth of a denarius, and 
was worth about twopence in our money. 
The sestertium (ses ter' shi um, n.), which 
was worth one thousand serterces, was not 
a coin, but a money of account. The 
sestertium — pi. sestertia (ses ter' shi a) — Wcis 
used in reckoning large sums. 

L. sestertius, from semis half, terlius third, 
that is, two and a half. 

sestet (ses tet'), n. The last six lines of a 
sonnet ; a stanza with six lines ; in music, 
a composition for six performers. In music, 
the more usual form is sextet (seks tet'). 
(F. sextuor.) 

The rules which govern a sonnet in the 
Italian form require that the sestet shall 
contain two rhymes repeated thrice, or three 
repeated twice. Milton’s sonnets, " On his 
Blindness” and “ The Massacre in Piedmont," 
illustrate this. "The Blessed Damozcl,"by 
Rossetti, is written in sestets. A sestetto (ses 
tet' o, n .) — pi. sestetti (ses tet' e) — is another 
name for sestet in the musical sense. 

Ital. sestetto, dim. of sesto, L. sixtus sixUi. 

sestina (ses te' na), «. A form of verse 
in six-line stanzas. (F. sextine.) 

A sestina is rhymed or unrhymed verse, 
consisting of six stanzas, each of six lines, 
and a final stanza of three lines. The last 
words in the line of the first stanza are re- 
peated in the other stanzas, but they are 
arranged in a different order. 

Ital. from sesto, L. sextus sixtli. 


set [i] (set), v.t. To place; to put; to 
lay ; to stand ; to arrange ; to station ; to 
dispose suitably or properly ; to put ready; to, 
ba.lance ; to turn to, put or place in a correct 
or specified position ; to adjust ; to fit or 
adapt (to music) ; to hoist or spread (sail); to 
station ; to arrange (t5q)e) in words ; to put 
into type ; to fasten ; to attach ; to join; to 
fix ; to decide ; to appoint ; to determine ; 
to establish ; to insert (upon) ; to make in- 
sertions in ; to plant ; to apply or turn ; to 
put (to work, etc.) ; to make to sit ; to present 
(an example) ; to offer (a pattern) ; to 
place or arrange (a task' or problem) as some- 
thing to be done or solved, v.i. To become 
hard or firm ; to congeal ; to solidify ; 
to take shape ; to become fixed, or motion- 
less ; to move or trend in a given direction ; 
to develop ; to become ripe or mature ; 
to sink below the horizon ; to decline ; of a 
sporting dog, to-take up a rigid attitude in 
the presence of game ; in dancing, to face 
one’s partner. adJ. Immovable ; motionless; 
fixed ; rigid ; determined ; prescribed ; 
established ; formal. (F. placer, metire, 
poser, arranger, poster, disposer, preparer, 
iqttilibrer, ajuster, metire en miisigue, d^plgyer, 
parlir, composer, fixer, aitacher, Her, decider, 
indiquer, determiner, insurer, s'appliquer, 
meltre en ceuvre, faire asseoir, donner ; ■ se 
coagulcr, se solidifier, se former, se fixer, se 
diriger, se coucher, iomber en arr^l; immobile, 
fixe, rigide, diterminl, dtabli, formel.) 



Sel.— SettinE a »e»l, lliat ii, makinr an imprcwlon 
of it in toft wax. 


We set a dish on a table, set a seal on a 
packet, or set a day for an intendew. inc 
composer sets songs to music ; a sailor sets 
sails when he spreads them on their yarqs. 
A schoolmaster may set a task for his piipns. 
or set a paper of questions or problems lor 
them to answer or solve. A surgeon kv 
broken bones, which are said to set well when 
they unite properly. , 

We set the bands of a clock to the ^^rtect 
time, or set the alarm to waken us ny 
ringing at the .set, or proix:r, hour, so tuac 
wc may catch the train we have set ourselt c. 
to travel by. , . 

A glue-joint properly made sets firm anu 1 
not easily parted. Cement sets h.ard in .1 le" 
hours, jellies and blancmanges arc ponrc" 
into moulds to .set or congeal. Fnnt b.o‘''-om 
is said to .set when the petals fall oil aucr 
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fertilization, and a tiny fruit is seen. The may be set against, or set o 5 against, moneys 

current sets, or moves, up estuaries during owing by him. A display of meanness i.s 

flood-tide, and sets seaward during the ebb. likely to set us against, or make us dislike, 

■ The tide is said to set in when it moves one who betrays that quality, 

steadily towards the shore. A setter dog sets. It is wise to set apart or to set aside, that is, 
or gives warning of the presence of game, by to reserve, some of our income for meeting 

standing stock-still. Sentries are set, posted, unforeseen expenses, or for old age. A judge 

or stationed at danger-points, which they sets aside a decision when he annuls it. 

are set to guard. . ^ Warm furs enable us to 

To set a butterfly the defiance inclement 

wings and limbs are ^ i weather. The tactful host- 

straightened out and ’V j • knows how to set at 

arranged naturally, the ease shy or bashful guests, 

insect being placed on a '" •> so that they lose their shy- 
setting board, fixed thereto I'T/® ness or self-consciousness, 

with setting pins, and left naught is to 

to dry, when the limbs, tVskifei mock at or despise. To set 

etc., become set and rigid, I'-'-fl '-B hack a fence is to move it 

and remain as they have back. To set back the 

been placed or set. clock is to set the hands 

A leader of society is , 4 ‘ to an earlier hour. A 

said to set the fashion by f ‘P' frost causes a setback to 

wearing garments of a style ' p vegetation, checking its 

which others imitate. Such -'-Pi;;',;;? , ^ -tkp-. 5' f 'i''.; 'ijlip growth. Savings-banks 
a one sets 'an example or a ? "'»■ A'il.W'-' encourage people to set by, 

pattern for others to copy. ■I'i-o.ilijl - j' 'v/"” I' h ip.pflT; that is, save, money. To 

As we become older we -f ’/ko''' •'"'j iv- ’•* by the compass is to 

become more set, that is, iji'; '1 V Ji'ribl'r observe or note the compass 

fixed, in our habits and ' v ' ' -I '.iif- 

opinions. A set speech is ; ' ^ A malicious tongue is 

one carefully prepared .7!;. I- often able to set people 

’.beforehand. To do a i. "sffP"' ^ '' i by the ears, or set them 

thing of set purpose is b— £■ ' ' '.-.•J at loggerheads, making 

to do it intentionally or Set.— Butterflies in process of being set, them Unfriendly to one 
deliberately. , ■ another. 

The weather is set-fair (adj.) when it is To set dowm a load is to place it on the 

fine and promises to remain so. A display of ground ; to set down particulars is to put 

fireworksoftenendswith asetpiece(«.), which them into writing. Many mistakes may be 

means fireworks set out or arranged on tall. set down — that is, attributed or assigned 

upright frames, fixed to posts set in or set up — to ignorance. One does not often set eyes 

m the ground. .in such a way as to trace out on, or see, a large diamond or a white black- 

a design-in fire when lighted. A set scene («.) bird. A lighted match carelessly dropped 

is scenery and fittings of a solid kind arranged may set fire to, or set alight, inflammable 
round the stage of a theatre. material, and in this way a house may be 

In allusion to the decline of the sun when easily set on fire. 

®®Is>_the star of an empire ’s said to set A person forbidden to set foot in a house 

when its glories pass and its greatness is not allowed to enter it. To set forth 

uechnes. Napoleon I made a great attempt, reasons is to give and explain them. Gifts 

uunng the Hundred Days, to regain his of money are needed to set forward, that is, 

former sovereignty, but without avail; his to help," the great work done by hospitals, 

star had set, and his enterprise ended in A body of troops sets forward when it begins 

ueteat and exile. to advance. We set forward our clocks at 

A set line (n.) is a fishing line carrying a the beginning of summer time. 

^mber of baited hooks and anchored to the A jailer sets free a prisoner, or releases 
s-a-bottom. The set-lines used off our coasts him, when he has served his sentence. Rain 

re hundreds of yards long and have a great is said to set in when it begins to come 

umber of hooks attached to them by short down steadily, with eve^ prospect of con- 

fnnchp. The ends of the main line are tinning to do so, and winter to set in when 

buoys, and held fast by heavy wintry conditions have established them- 

anchors. selves. To set objects in order means to put 

the edge of a cutting tool is set by rubbing them in their proper places, or to arrange 

n a hone or strop. Teeth of a saw arc set them ; a turbulent assembly is set in order 

bent outwards at an angle. when a firm man takes charge of matters and 

"e cannot get anything done unless we puts an end to disorder. To reform wrongs 

to ri ™^be a start, or prepare or right abuses is to set things in order in 

ad ’ f'''ost occupations there are some another sense. 

lo set, or balance, against the dis- Wo are said to set little by or to set much 
antages. Services rendered by a person by a thing according as we value it little or 
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much. A suitab'e frame is able to set off, or 
display to advantage, a fine picture. To set 
off laughing is to begin laughing ; in another 
sense, to set off means to set forth or start. 

■ To set on a dog is to encourage it to attack 
some person or animal ; to set men on to a 
iob is to put them to work at it. To .set 
oneself a task is to make a task for oneself ; 
to set oneself to overcome difficulties means 
to attack them with determination. 

In business matters one has sometimes to 
set one’s hand or seal to a document, that i.s, 
to sign or seal it. To set one’s hand to an 
undertaking is to begin to carry it out. To 
set an undertaking on foot is to get it 
started. Before a house is built, the builders 
have to set out the foundations, that is, 
mark off the ground for them. The particulars 
about a company are set out, or stated at 
some length, in a prospectus. A speaker sets 
out his arguments when he explains them ; 
a gardener sets out young 
plants when he plants them 
in their final positions. A 
journey does not begin till 
one sets out, that is, starts, 
on it. 

A contractor selects suit- 
able foremen to set over, 
or place in command of, 
gangs of workmen. It is 





Sel. — ’A compovUor setting type by 
hand. Much composition is now done 
by machinery. 


often more difficult to set \ 

right, that is, to correct, a 
mistake than to avoid 
making it. Even a steamer 
is said to set sail when it 
starts on a vo}-age. 

To set store by a thing is 
<0 value it highly; to set 
I lie heart or the mind on 
a thing is to desire it 
greatly. 

To clench the teeth 
tightly is to set the teeth. 

The expression also means 
to be vert' determined or 
obstinate. A harsh or shrill grating noise 
which offends the ears is said to set the 
teeth on edge. 

Some tasks require one to set to, that is, 
to apply oneself vigorousl}’ to them, if they 
arc to be done at all. In another sense to set 
to means to begin to figlit. 

We set to work when we ourseK'cs begin 
' working ; wc set others to work when we 
make them start work or give tliem work to 
do. 

In order to honour a great pcr.son who is 
dead, it is usual to set up, that is, raise, a 
statue or memorial of some kind in his 
memory. A man sets up as baker or butcher 
when lie opens a shop for the sale of bread 
or meat respectively. Two dry surfaces 
nibbing on one another set up, or give rise 
to, friction, .and .set up, or develop, heat. A 
child when Iiurt will set up a cry. Wlicn a goal 
is scored at a football match, the partisans 
of the team set up a shout of glee. It is a 
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compositor’s work to set up manuscript or 
" copy " in type ; an advertisement is set 
in type of differing size or shape, so as to 
produce a striking or pleasing effect. 

A.-S. sellatt, causal of sittan to sit ; cp. Dutch 
zelten, G. selzcn, O. Norse setja. Syn. ; v. Arrange, 
decline, fasten, place, solidify, adj. Deter- 
mined, formal, immovable, rigid. 

set [2] (set), n. A number of persons or 
things complementary, similar, or related ; 
a group of articles, intended to be used to- 
gether, or making up a whole ; a group ; 
a collection ; a series ; a clique ; a group 
or series of games, malting one unit ; the 
direction of a wind or current ;• a trend or 
tendency ; the sideward bend given to the 
teeth of a saw ; the amount or degree of 
this ; conformation ; posture ; manner in 
which a dress hangs or sits ; inclination ; 
displacement ; warp ; bias ; a slip or yonng 
plant for planting-out ; the rigid attitude 
of a setter dog u-hen 
setting at . game ; the 
amount of margin in a 
printing type, as affecting 
the spacing of letters ; the 
finishing coat of plaster on 
a wall ; a clutch of eggs, 
or the number laid before 
a bird sits. (F. riunion. 
assemblage, groupe, collec- 
tion, service, sene, cligue, 
pnrtie, direction, conforma- 
tion, posture, inclinaisoii, 
deplacement, biats, bouture, 
arret, prise, couve'e.) 

There are thirty ^two 
pieces in a sot of chessmen, 
j i i: y) and twenty-four pieces in 
a set of draughtsmen. An 
" ordinarj’ set of golf clubs 

include.s all those usual or 
necessary for the game. 
There may be tu’o or 
more documents in a set 
of bills of exchange. A 
dinner-set or tea-set is a service of china 
for use at these meals. We cannot plav 
proper cricket without a complete set ol 
stumps. People are apt to divide up into 
sets, or cliques, according to their communuV 
of interest, which may be known as the goU 
set, the tennis set, the literary .sot, and so on. 
The set of a dress is the way it hangs, or the 
manner in which it sits on the wearers 
figure. A setter makes a set at g.amc, stand- 
ing still and rigid. To make a set at a person is 
to attack him, as by ridicule, or 
criticism. The phrase is nsuall)' apphtsl 
combined action by several persons. Ifvcri 
determined, they make a dead set at flicu' 



enemv. 

In 'lawn-tenni-s, -set is the name given o' 
a series of six games won ly a player or side 
except when deuce games (five games to c.h 
player or side) occurs, in which case one 
player or side must win two .successive game'- 
to secure the set. The winning point ol siicu 





SETTERWORT 


SETWALL 


the direction of the game. The English 
setter is a beautiful animal with a wavy, 
silkj' coat ; the Gordon or Scottish setter is 
heavier, rvith coarse black-and-tan hair ; 
the Welsh setter has a curly coat ; and the 
Irish setter is red, often flecked with white. 

The setter-on (h.) of a dog is one who sets 
it on, that is, encourages it to attack a 
person or another dog. The setter-up (n.) of 
a business is the person who sets up or 
establishes it. 

From set [i] and agent suffix -er. 

setterwort (set' er wcrt), n. A perennial 
herb with greenish flowers, belonging to the 
natural order Ranunculaceae. 

This rare British plant, which is one of 
the hellebores, is found chiefly in chalky 
soil. It has a strong unpleasant smell, which 
has earned it the name of stinking hellebore, 
ft was formerly used in medicine, and is 
still emploj'ed in veterinary surgery. The 
scientific name is Helleboriis foeiidus. 

Cp. M.E. saiurgresse (grass), hellebore, also 
M. Low G. sitcrwort. Sec wort. 

setting (set' ing). n. The action or state 
of a person or thing that sets ; that in or 
among which something is set ; a set of eggs 
for hatching ; the music to which a song is 
set. (F. euchdsstire, montage, moniure, cotivde, 
mise en niusiqite.) 

The scenery in which a building is situated 
is its setting, and the setting of a gem is the 
metalwork enclosing it. The setting of moths 
and butterflies is the process of drying them 
with their wings expanded. This is done by 
placing them on a cork-topped setting- 
board {it.), whicli has a groove down the 
middle for the body, clamping the wings 
with strips of paper, and leaving them .till 
they are stiff. Setting-boards arc placed in a 
ventilated case called a setting-box {it.). 

The setting-coat («.) of a plastered wall is 
the last or finishing coat. As a compositor 
sets up printing type into words he places it 
in a setting-stick («.), which is a metal box 
as wide as a column or page. 

Verbal n. from set [ij. 

settle [i] (set' 1). n. A long bench with a 
liigh back and arms at the ends. (F. banc, 
stdlle.) 

.\.-S. sell, from the root of set sit ; cp. G. scssel, 
G )tb. Sill-S. also L. sella (sedla). 

settle [ 2 ] (set' 1), v.t. To place or fix firmly ; 
to make clear or quiet ; to decide ; to finish 
with ; to dispose of ; to arrange or adjust ; 
to secure (property, etc.) ; to pay ; to colon- 
ize ; to cause to sink ; to clear of impurities 
by allowing them to sink. v.i. To cease from 
.action ; to alight ; to sit down ; to establish 
oneself or one's residence ; to be a colonist ; 
to sink to the bottom : of liquids, to become 
clear ; to decide ; to adjust diflerenccs, 
accounts, etc. (F. (tahVtr, calmer, decider, 
terminer, accommodcr, ajuster, arranger, 
assurer, rc'glcr, coloniser, immerger, Jaire 
deposer ; reposer, descendre, s’asscoir, 
s' installer, sc rasseoir, Iranchcr, rdglcr avec.) 

We settle a thing when we fix it firmly' in 


position. ■ An account is settled when it is 
paid. If the mud at the bottom of a pool 
is stirred up it takes some time for the water 
to settle, or become clear. 

The word settlement (set' 1 ment, 11 .) means 
the act or process of settling in the various 
senses of the word, or something settled. The 
settlement of a building is its slight and 
gradual sinking into the ground ; the settle- 
ment of a dispute is the adjusting of it. The 
•settlement of a new country' is its occupation 
by people, a group of whom with their 
dwellings constitute a settlement. 

In law, settlement means the act of 
settling property on a person. The property 
settled is also a settlement, and so is the deed 
by which the conveyance is effected. 

In 1701 , during the reign of William and 
Mary, Parliament passed the Act of Settle- 
ment («.), which settled the succession to the 
throne on Sophia of Hanover, granddaughter 
of James I, and her heirs, provided that these 
were Protestants. On the death of Queen 
Anne, George I, the first of the Hanover 
line, succeeded to the throne under this Act. 

A settler (set' ler, n.) is a colonist, one who 
settles in a new country. Every' fortnight 
there is a settlement of accounts on the Stock 
Exchange. This covers three day's, on the Inst 
of which, called settling-day (n.), all securities 
bought during the previous fortnight must 
be paid for. 



The settlings (.set' lingz. n.p/.) from ,i 
arc the dregs or sediment, fhe person wl 
settles property' under a legal seltleme 
the settlor (set' lor, n.). 

A.-S. sedan, from setl settle fi]. P'^rhnps 1 
lucnced by to reconcile. SyK.,: Appo n - 

establish, found, quiet. AST.'. PisesWbti^". 
iinfi.x, unsettle. 

sot-to (set too'). For this wordsfc nmter 

sot-up (set up'). For this word ncf »»*»• 

setwall (set' wol), n. An old name for 
tlic plant valerian. Sec valcnan. 

Aiiglo-F. cclrwnk, O.F. eitoual from L-i- 
tedonrium from Pens, cadwar. See reci''nri . 
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seven {sev' to), aij. One more than six. 
ji. The number next above six ; a set of 
seven persons or- things; a thing marked 
with or containing seven ; a card with seven 
pips. (F. 5e/>.'.) 

The cardinal number seven is expressed in 
figures by the sran- 
bols 7 (.Arabic numeral) 
and VII (Roman 
numeral). In the East 
the number seven was 
regarded as sacred. 

The Bible contains 
many sevens — ^the 
seven da\-s of the 
week; the offering of 
seven bullocks and 
seven rams ; the seven 
churches of .Vsia ; the 
seven candlesticks, 
seals, angels, and trum- 
pets of Revelation. 

The. Seven Bishops 
{«.*/,) of -English 
history were those who 
in i6SS petitioned 
James II against the 
order commanding all 
clergy to read from the 
pulpit his Declaration 
of Indulgence. They 
were thrown into the 
Tower and brought to 
tri^, but acquitted 
amid general rejoicing. 

Among famous groups 


Alexandria, the Colossus of Rhodes, and the 
statue of Zeus by Pheidias at Athens. 

Seven-up {n.) is another name for the 
card game, aU fours. 

The sevenfold (sev' en fold, adj.) amen sung 
in churches is amen repeated seven times. 

A crop melds sevenfold 
(adv.) if the produce 
is seven times as much 
as the seed sown. 

Seven-knit {;;.) is the 
uncontracted form of 
seimit, and seven-night 
(>i.) of sennight, which 
means a week. 

Seven and ten make 
•' AV' -■ seventeen (seven tto', 
i 51 .), which, in figures, 
is n-ritten 17 or XVII. 
Seventeen {adj.) things 
are seven plus ten 
’l v/ things, the last of 

■ ' t ' / i which is the seven- 

teenth (sev' to tenth ; 

■ ' ■ ^ "Vii ^ 

V- 'v,' 'ir •- J/Jt Severn 


'■»r 7 .■ V77 i 






seventeenth (;i.) is one 





of seventeen 
parts of a 


equal 

thing. 


Serentt. — The rOTenth King Henry of Ensland. 
From a drawing in the Town Library, Arras. 


- „ — r- ot seven persons 
there are the Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom, that is, St. George, tlie patron saint of 
England, St. Andrew of Scotland, St. Patrick 
of Ireland, St. David of Wales, St. Denis of 
France, St. James of Spain, and St. Anthony 
of Italy. The Seven Sleepers of legend 
were seven Christip.u youths of Ephesus who 
during the persecution of the Emperor 
Decius (249-251) were shut in a cave, where 
uiej' slept for nearly Two hundred years, 
they awoke in the. reign of .Theodosius If. 
confirmed his faith in the resurrection of the 
dead, and then felt asleep again. 

The Seven Wise Alen or Sages of Greece 
are generally regarded as Solon of Athens, 
rhalp of Miletus, Bias of Priene, Pittacus of 
Mitylene, Cleobulus of Lindus, Periander of 
and Chilon of Lacedaemon. .Among 
the many wise sayings attributed to them 
that of Chilon — “ know thyself." 
a - ®®veh deadly sins are pride, covetous- 
nist. gluttom*. anger, eny\'. and sloth, 
■t'or the Seven dolours or sorrowful experi- 
^ffrgin iVIary see tinder dolour. 

'Y^pderful seven-league boots [n.pt-) 
the fairy storjf enabled the wearer to 
cover seven leagues at a stride. 

the ancients regarded the following as the 
tb ' r? '' qnders of the World ; the Pjwamids, 
('l”^’’S'ng Gardens of Babylon, the temple 
-ir the tomb of IMausolus 

altcamassus. the Pharos (lighthouse) of 


Saturday is the seventh 
(sev' toth, adj.) day of 
the week, as it comes 
next to the sbcth. The 
Seventh Day Baptists 
(n.pl.) are a Protestant 
sect originating with 
the Sabbatarians, but founded in Rhode 
Island late in the seventeenth centuiy. Un- 
like the Baptists, they obsen^e Saturday, 
the seventh day of the week, as their Sabbath. 
A seventh («.) is a seventh part, that is, 
one of seven equal parts of anj'thing. Alay 
the seventh is the seventh day of that 
month. 

In music, the interval between anj^ seven 
successive notes in a diatonic scale is termed 
a seventh, and so also is the chord of the 
seventh, which consists of a triad with the 
major or minor third above added to it. 
Seventhly (sev' enth li, adv.) means in the 
seventh place. 

A.-S. scojon ; cp. Dutch seven, G. sieben, L. 
septem, Gr. hepta, Irish seacht, Sansk. saplan. 

seventy (sev' en ti), adj. Seven times 
ten. n. The amount represented bj- this. 
(F. soixante-dix, septanie.) 

Seventy is a cardinal number, and is 
expressed in figures bj' the symbol 70 
(Arabic numeral) and LXX (Roman numeral). 
The words the seventy are applied especiallt' 
to the translators of the Septuagint, to the 
seventy disciples sent out fm'O and two by 
Christ to preach and heal the sick (Luke x, i ) , 
and to the ancient Jetvish supreme council, 
the Sanhedrim. 

In Nelson's day a seventy-four (n.) was a 
warship armed with seventy-four guns, a 
third-rate ship. The seventieth (sev' en ti eth, 
adj.) page of a hook is the one next after the 
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sixty-ninth. ' A seventieth (n.) of anything 
is one of seventy equal parts. 

From seven and -iy ( = ten). 

seventy-five (sev en ti fiv'), n. A French 
gun with a bore of seventy-five millimetres. 

(F. soixaiite-quinze.) 

sever (sev'er), v.t. To cut off ; to separate ; 
to divide ; to keep apart, v.i. To separate; 
in law to plead independently of others. 

{F. relrayicher, separer, pariager, divisor, 
desiinir ; se separer, se disjoindre.) 

Too heavy a strain on a rope will sever 
it, or cause it to sever. The sea severs us 
from friends abroad. A dispute may cause 
a man to sever his connexion with a business 
firm. Twine is easily severable (sev' er abl, 
adj.), that is. capable of being severed, with 
a sharp knife. The act of cutting it through 
is the severance (sev' cr ans, it.) of it. 

O.F. severer, L.L. seperare for L. separure 
to separate. Syn. : Disjoin, part, sunder. 
Ant. : Bind, join, -link. 

several (sev' er al), adj. Separate ; 
distinct ; riot shared with others ; more than 
two, but not many ; sundry; various, it. 
More- than two -persons or things, but only 
a fevv ; ‘an indefinite number. (F. distinct, 
different,' respeciif; pliisieiirs, divers; qnelques 
tins, plu'sieurs.) - ■ - 

When people leave a meeting, they take 
their several way's home, that is, each one 
goes his own way. There are several, or 
various, ways of enjoying a day’s holiday. 

People are' severally (sev' er al li, adv.) 
responsible for a thing if responsible individu- 
ally. The -legal term severalty (sev' er al ti. 

It.) means unshared ownership or tenure of 
property, as opposed to joint tenure. 

O.F., from L. separalis distinct, separate 
(from L. separ separate). Syn. ; adj. Divers, 
individual, sundrj', various. 

severance (sev' er ans). For this word 
see wider sever. 

severe (se ver'), adj. Strict ; rigorous ; 
serious ; distressing ; plain ; unadorned. (F. 
severe, sirietix, pdnible, simple.) 

A severe operation is a dangerous one ; 
a sev'ere pain or loss is one that is difficult to 
bear.- Some styles of architecture arc 
severe in the sense of being very plain and 
simple. A severe face is one that is hard 
and unyielding. The law is severe to people 
who commit serious crimes, and punishes 
them severely (se ver' It, adv.), in a severe 
manner. Cold has severity (ss ver' i ti, «.), 
the quality of being severe, when it is intense. 

F., from L. severns grave, stern. Sy.v. : Austere, 
harsh, plain, rigid, serious. Ant. : Indulgent, 
lenient, mild. 

severy (sev' dr i), n. A compartment 
or bay in a vaulted roof ; a compartment or 
division of scaffolding. 

Through O.F. from n. ciburiutn. See ciborium. 

Sevres (savr), n. Porcelain made at 
Sevres, a town near Paris. (F. s'evres.) 

The famous Sdvres porcelain has been 
nianufacltired since 175O. The m.aking of it 
is a state industry. 
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sew (so), v.t. To stitch, fasten together, 
mend, etc., with a needle and thread, im'. To 
do work with a needle and thread, p.p. sevrn 
(son) or sewed (sod). (F. coudre.) 

When clothes get tom, they have to be 
sewn up, that is, mended by sowing. 
Pockets are sometimes sewed up," or closed 
with stitches, to prevent hands from being put 
in them. A sewer (so' er, 11.) is one wlio sews. 

Most sewing is now done with the sewing- 
machine («.), which' moves a needle up and 
down at great speed, and contains mechanism 
for forming the stitches. The ordinary 
domestic sewing-machine is worked by a 
handle or treadle, but the large machine.s 
made for sewing boots and other articles are 
driven by belting or motors. Sewing-machines 
came into common use about 1850. A sewing- 
press («.) is a frame used in the sewing of 
books. 

A.-S. siwinn ; cp. L. stiere, Gr. {kas)syein, Sansk. 
siv. SvN. ; Stitch. 



Sewins'fnBcfaine. — A Tunisian -who uics a modem 
eewinr-maclunc lo make carmenu of anctenl detisn. 


sewage (su' aj). For this word 'see under 
sewer [ij. 

sewellel (s6wel'6l), jt. The popular name 
of the haplodon, a North American rodent. 
See haplodon. 

Columbia Kiver Indian. 

sewer [i] (su' cr), 11. An underground 
channel to carry away liquid refuse and 
drainage. (F. cgoul.) 

Sewers vary in size and form from a pipe 
a foot or so .acro.ss to a large tunnel. Those 
wonderful engineers, the Komans, rca!!ze<i 
how important good drainage was for the 
health of a town, and jnadc many large 
sewers. -Tlie largest, the Cloaca Maxima, 
built more than two thousand years ago, is 
still in use. 

To prei-cnt sewer-gas (n.), or foul air, 
from collecting in them, sewers have to .ty 
well ventilated. The sevver-rat («.). ‘‘■VO 


SEWER 


SEXTANT 


common brown rat, swarms in many sewers, 
feeding partly on sewage (su' aj, n.), the 
.refuse carried awa3' by them. To sewage {v.i.) 
land is to manure it with sewage from a 
sewage-farm («.), which is a place into which 
sewage is discharged to be treated. 

The sewerage (su' er aj, v.) of a to\m is its 
system of drainage by means of sewers or 
its sewers and drains taken all together. 

From O.F. seitwicre from assumed L.L. 
exaquaria {aqua water). Syn. : Drain. 

sewer [2] (so' er). For this word see ‘under 
sew. 



Sewin. — The seenn, a species of sea-trout, also 
* known as the bull.trout. 


sewin (su' in), n. A species of sea-trout 
{Sahiio cauibriczts or erio.x), also known as 
the bull-trout, found especially' in Welsh 
rivers. Another form is sewen (su' en). 

Cp. Welsh sedyn. 

sewing-machine (so' ingmashen'). For 
this word and sewing-press see under sew. 

sewn (son). This is one form of the past 
participle of sew. See sew. 

_ 'sex (seks), n. The quality of being male or 
female ; males or females collectively. (F. 
sexe.) 

\Yomen collectively used to be spoken 
of simply as the sex, and men as the sterner 
sex. Almost all animals and plants are 
sexed (sekst, adj.), that is, belong to one of 
the hvo sexes, but some very simple forms 
of life are sexless (seks' les, adj.), which 
means without sex, or without the character- 
^ in Sexlessness (seks' les nes, 11.) 

IS the state of being sexless. 

From L. sexus sex. 

A ^ prefix meaning six or six-fold. 

- nother form is sexi-. For examples see 
under sexangular. (F. sex-.) 
h. sex six. Sec six. 


sexagenarian (seks a je nar' i an), n. 

sixty and sevenf 
uaj. ot or relating to this age. or to such 
pemon. (F. sexagenaire .) 

Ihe word SKcagenary (seks aj ' en a ri, ad 
pertaming to the number six! 
sixtics, based on sixties, 
proceeding by sLxties. 

^^^ughxarius. from sexdghii six 
rach, from sexaginia sixty. 

^ i ma), n. T 
before Lent. (F. sexagisim 
Sexagesima Sunday is 
Easter^'^'^^ about sixty day's befc 


sexagesimal (seks a jes' i mal, 

proceedin^u^^^^i-®^ number sixty 01 
8 ky sixties. The division of the 


hour is sexagesimal — into sixty minutes — 
and so is the division of the minute — into 
sixty' seconds. A sexagesimal fraction, or 
sexagesimal (n.), is one having sixty' or a 
power of sixty' as denominator. Objects are 
divided sexagesimally (seks a jes' i mal li, 
adv.), if grouped in sixties or divided into 
sixtieths. 

Fern, of L. sexdgesimus sixtieth (rvith dies day’ 
understood) . 

sexangular (seks ang' gu lar), adj. 
Hamng six angles. (F. hexagone.) 

The words sexangular and sexangularly 
(seks ang' gu lar li, adv.), that is, in a sex- 
angular form, are rare, hexagonal and 
hexagonally being generally used. 

The word sexcentenary (seks sen' te na ri ; 
seks sen te' na ri, adj.) means relating to the 
number six hundred or to a period of six 
hundred years. The year 1914 was the 
sexcentenary («.), or six-hundredth anniver- 
sary, of the battle of Bannockburn, which 
was fought in 1314. 

A sexennial (seks en' i al, adj.) festival 
is one that is held sexennially (seks en' i al li, 
adv.), that is, once every six years, but a 
sexennial period is one lasting six years. 

The caly'x of a flower is sexfid (seks' fid, 
adj.) if it is divided into six parts. The term 
sexfoil (seks' foil, n.) is applied to a flower 
with six petals or a leaf composed of six 
leaflets, and to an architectural or other 
ornament with six lobes, all of which can be 
described as sexfoil {adj.). 

The word sesquipedalian is an example 
of a sexisyllable (seks i sil' abl, «.), that is, 
a Avord of six syllables. Sexagenarian is 
another sexisyllabic (seks i si lab' ik, adj.) 
word. 

L.L. sexauguldrts. See sex- and angular. 

sexless (seks' les). For this word see 
under sex. 

sexpartite (seks par' tit), adj. Divided 
into or composed of six parts. (F. a six 
parlies.) 

From sex- and L. partiius divided. 

sext (sekst), n. 
originally said at the 
sixth hour after sun- 
rise, that is. at noon ; 
in music, an interval 
of a sixth ; an organ 
stop with two ranks 
of pipes, sounding to- 
gether at the interval 
of a sixth. (F. sexte.) 

L. sexta {Iidra hour 
understood) fem. of 
sexUis sixth. 

sextain (seks' 
tan). This is another 
form of sestina. See 
sestina. 

sextant (seks' tant), n. The sixth part of 
a circle ; an instrument used for .measuring 
angles between distant objects. (F. arc de 
soixanle degres, sextant.) ■ 


A canonical office. 



Sextant. — A sextant, an 
instrument for measur- 
ing angular distance. 
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The captain of a ship employs a sextant 
to find latitude and longitude by observing 
the heights of the heavenly bodies above the 
horizon. Holding it in his hand, he looks 
at the horizon, through a little telescope 
forming part of the instrument, and moves 
an arm until a reflected image of the sun or 
star appears level with the horizon-line. 

The position of the arm 
on a curved sextantal 
(seks tan' tal, adj.) bar, 
graduated through one- 
sixth of a circle, shows 
him the altitude of the 
body, which means the 
angle between trvo lines 
running from the sextant 
to the body and the 
horizon. Having found 
this angle, he can make 
his calculations. 

From L. sextans (acc. 

-ant-em) sixth part. 

sextet (seks tet'). This 
is another form of sestet. 

See sestet. 

sextiUion (seks til' 
yon), n. A million multi- 
plied by itself five times ; 
in America and France a 
thousand multiplied by 
itself six times. 

The English sextiUion is 
written as one followed by 
thirty-six naughts, and the French or 
American as one followed by twenty-one 
naughts. 

Scxt- and -tUion as in octillion, after million. 

sexto (seks' to), «. A book with leaves 
of the size produced by folding sheets into 
six leaves each ; a sheet of paper of this 
size. sextos (seks' toz). CP . in-sexto.) 

This size is often written 6to. The dimen- 
sions of sextos depends on- the size of sheet 
used. In a sextodecimo (seks to des' i mo;, 
11.), abbreviated r6mo, the size is that of a 
sheet folded to make sixteen leaves. 

L. sexto ablative of sexlus sixth, - , 

sexton (selcs' ton), n. A parish official 

appointed to take care of a church and its 
contents, to ring the beUs for service, and 
perform other duties. (F. sacristain.) ■ , ■ ■ 

The sexton is in many cases the parish, 
clerk and also the grave-digger. This last, 
duty accounts for the name of sexton-beetle 
(«.), an. insect which buries carrion in the, 
ground and lays its eggs in it. The office of 
sexton is a sextonship («,'). 

M. E. sekestain, sextain, a corruption of 
sacristan. See sacristan. 

sextuple (seks' tu pi), n. Sixfold ; con- 
sisting of. six parts ; six times as much or as 
many. n. A number six times a given 
number, v.t. andT'. To multiply by six.-' 
(F. sextuple ; sexluplcr.) ■ i 

A sextuple .covering of. paint consists of 
six coats ; a sixpence is a sextuple of a penny. 

F., from assumed L.L. sextuplus, si.xfolo ; 
cp. quintuple, septuple. 


sexual (seks' u al), adj. Of or relating to 
sex; characteristic of either of the two 
sexes ; having sex. (F. sexttel.) 

The artificial system of plant classification 
originated by the great Swedish botanist 
Linnaeus (1707-78) is sometimes caUed the 
sexual system, because in it plants are 
grouped according to their sexual organiza- 
tion. Aperson who adopted 
this System was known as a 
sexualist (sek' sii a list, a.). 

The quality of being 
sexual or of having sex is 
sexuality (seks u al' i ti, 
«.). Sexually (scks'ii al li, 
adv.) means in a sexual 
wa3’ or in respect to sex. 
To sexualize (seks' u al iz, 
v.t.) anythingis to attribute 
sex to it or endow it irith 
sex. In French there is 
no neuter gender, and all 
nouns are sexualized. As 
instances of this sexualiza- 
tion (seks u al i za'shiin. 
It.), the words for table 
and chair are feminine, 
and those for bed and 
mirror are masculine. The 
Latin neuter has come to 
coincide in French witli the 
masculine. 

h. sexuqUs, from scxiis se.\-. 
sforzando (sfort zan'! do); adv,. StrongIj| 
accented. Another form is sforzato (sfort za' 
to). ■■CP.sforzato.'sforzandoC) , ■ j.-f' 

This musical direction, often abbreviated 
sf. Or sfz., indicates that a chord or note 
should be played, with sudden emphasis. 
Ita], gerund of sforzare to force, 
sgraffito (sgra fe' to). This is another 
form of graffito. See graffito. 

shabby (shab' i), adj. Threadbare ; clad 
in worn or soiled ( ' " ’ ■ 

untidy ; mean ; ■ 

nial mis, usd, en ddso , ■ , . 

Some people have to go about dressed 
shabbily (shab' i li, adv.), that is, in shafalw 
clothes, because they have been treated 
shabbily, in the sense of meanly, by someone 
else. The quality or state of being shablT 
in any sense of the word is shabbiness (shab 
i ncs, It.). Clothes may be called shabbyisn 
(shab' i ish, adj.) when they begin to Iook 
rather shabby through wear or neglect. 

A.-S. sccab, scaeb scab and E. suffi.x = y ; ep’ ri' 
schiibig. Syn. : Mean, paltrj-, ragged, untuiv 
worn. Ant. : Honourable, neat, smart, spruce 

sbabrack (shltb' ruk), n. A saddlecloth 
for a cavalryman or trooper. (F. chabragtie.) 

From G. schahracke of eastern Euroitc.-ui 
origin ; cp. JIagyar csabrdg. 

sbacU (shak), it. A rough cabin or shanty, 
usually made of log.s, such as is common m 
parts of the U.S.A. and Canada : a tumble- 
down house. (F. case, carbane, bicogue.) 
Perhaps Mexican Span, jacnl, Aztec A'ncji'h* 



Sextant. — A naval cadet beinc tntlnicted 
m the uae of the sextant. 
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shackle (shak' I), n. A coupling link ; 
a fetter ; an impediment or restraint ; 
{pi.) fetters ; restraints, v.t. To restrain or 
fasten with or as with shackles ; to hamper. 
(F. manille, enirave, fers, chdtnes, entraves ; 
enchaUier, entraver, empecher.) 

Among the various forms of 
fastenings called a shackle are 
the bow or loop of a padlock 
through which the staple goes, 
a link closed by a bolt for join- 
ing chains, a long link connecting 
a pair of wrist- or ankle -rings, an 
insulating support for telegraph 
wires, and a- ring for locking a 
port-hole. • Sometimes the term 
shackles is applied to fetters for 
the legs as opposed to manacles 
or handcuffs. 

A chain -shackle is horseshoe- 
shaped, with an eye at each end ; 
a shackle-bolt {«.) passing 
through the eyes holds the chain. • - 

Shackle-bone (shak' 1 bon, n.) is a Scottish 
word for wrist. A shackle- joint (m.) is. one 

formed by a ring passing through a hole. 
The spines of some fishes are connected with 
the backbone by a shackle-joint. 

A.-S. sceacul bond ; akin to shake. Syn. ; n. 
Fetter, impediment, restraint. v. Fetter, 
hamper, impede, restrain. 



SK*Lcklc.T"A 'shackle is 
a couplinz4mk with a 
. movable'.bolt. 



Shad. The shad, a species of herring. Unlike the 
common herring, the shad ascends rivers. 

shad (shad), n. A name given to certain 
species of herrings' that ascend rivers. (F. 
alose.) 

The t\vo species of shad that are found in 
^ropean waters are the allis or aflice shad 
alosn) and the twaite shad {C.finta). 
the white shad (C. sapidissima) is a favourite 
(j I America. The June -berry 

[•^inela)ichiey canadensis) is sometimes called 
'c shad-bush («.) because it comes into 
lower at the time when the shad eo up the 
rivers. ° ^ 

V-^^d-da ; origin obscure, cp. Irish sgadan 
and AVclsh sgadan herring. 

6k), n. Another name 
S'ifaS:;™"' S.. u„ier (F. 

because it -was brought to the 
"cst Indies by a Captain Shaddock. 

Partial darkness caused 
frnm ® °£f of light ; a place sheltered 

thn Ay ^ secluded spot ; a screen ; 

»ie darker part of a ' ' 


very small amount ; a slight difference ; a 
departed spirit ; (pi.) the abode of departed 
spirits ; rvine-vaults ; an hotel bar. v.t. To 
keep Ught from ; to screen ; to darken 
wnth colour ; to give different degrees of 
light and shade to ; to modify slightly ; to 
cause to pass into (another colour, 
•--■v.. opinion, etc.). v.i. Of colours, 

opinions, etc., to pass gradually 
into another. (F. ombye, omhrage, 
ecran, abat-jour, visiire, nuance, 
enfer, caveaux ; ombrager, ombrer, 
nuancer ; se nuancer.) 

On very hot days w'e like to sit 
in the shade, out of the sun. A 
feat is said to put another in the 
shade if it quite eclipses it. 
The English language is rich in 
the possession of words which 
express the same idea but with 
different shades of meaning. We 
shade our eyes from the glare 
of a lamp by using a lamp- 
shade. An artist shades a black-and-white 
drawing by lines drawn more or Jess closely 
together. 

, The deserts of the world are almost 
shadeless (shad' les, adj.), that is, without 
any shelter from the sun. A drawing of a 
sphere gives the effect of roundness by means 
of shading (shad' ing, n.), which is the darken- 
ing of certain parts of it. 

M.E. schade, A.-S. sceaiu, scead; akin to Gr. 
skotos darkness. See shadow. Syx. : «. Grada- 
tion, nuance, shadow, v. Cloud, dim, obscure. 
Ant. : n. Light, v. Illuminate, reveal. 

shadoof (sha doof'), n. A long pivoted 
pole with a bucket at one end and a balance- 
weight at the other, . used in the East for 
raising water on the Nile. (F, chadouf.) 

Arabic shaduf. 


dcutaTf"" ^ picture; degree 

P of colour, opinion, meaning, etc. ; 



Shadoof,— —The shadoof, a very ancient device used 
for ratting water in eastern countries* 


SHADOW 


SHAG 


shadow (shad' 6), n. A patch of shade, 
showing the form of the thing that causes it ; 
shade ; a shady place ; darkness ; the dark 
side of a thing ; gloom ; an emaciated person ; 
shelter ; a reflected image ; an inseparable 
companion ; a thing that has a false 
appearance of reality ; a phantom ; a fore- 
shadowing ; a type ; a faint trace ; a slight 
degree, v.t. To darken ; to throw a shadow 
upon ; to represent faintly or in outline ; 
to watch secretly ; to dog. (F. omhre, 
ombrage, obsctirifd, refttge, ombre, chimire; 
obscurcir, ombrager, figurer, giteiter, filer.) 

At the equator, when the sun is overhead, 
a man casts hardly any shadow. Boswell 
was Dr. Johnson’s shadow, going every- 
where with him. A wasting illness is said to 
make a person a mere shadow of his former 
self. " Coming events," in the words of,the. 
proverb, " cast their shadows before.” ' We • 
are absolutely certain about a matter if w'e . 
have no shadow of doubt concerning it.’ A 
man shadows forth his plans when he gives 
an indication or outline of them. A detective 
shadows a criminal when he dogs him like 
a shadow. 


A tall factory chimney is called a chimney- 
shaft. The connecting rods of an engine turn 
the crank-shaft. A beam of light is also a 
shaft of light. Fresh air reaches a mine or 
railway tunnel through ventilating shafts, the 
process of making which is called shaft-sinldng 
(m.). We can speak of shafts of light, of shafts 
of lightning, and, figuratively, of shafts of 
love, jealousy, ridicule, and so on. Where a 
vehicle is drawn by two -or more horses one 
in front of the other, the shaft-horse («.) is 
the horse that is between the shafts. 

Anything that has a shaft is shafted (shaft’ 
ed, ad}.). The machines in a factory are 
driven with shafting (shaft' ing, «.), that is, 
a system of shafts carrying pulleys for 
driving belts. Some factories, however, are 
shaftless (shaft' les, adj.), or without shafts, 
each'machine being driven by its own electric 
motor. A-shaftsmah (shafts' man, «.) is a 
man -employed in sinking mine shafts. Wool 
is said to be shafty (shaft' i, adj.) if its fibres 
are long and strong. 

•' 'A.-S. sceafi spear-staff ; cp. Dutch scl/acJ/t, G. 
'schafi, 'also -L. scapus shaft, Gr, shapton staff. 
Syn. ; Handle, pole, stalk, stem, trunk. 


Air is shadowless (shad' 6 les, adj.), that is, 
it casts no shadow. An unclouded sky may 
be called shadowless. An empty honour- is 
shadowy (shad' 6 i, adj.), or of no -value ; a 
claim is shadowy if it has no foundation ; 
a wood is shadowy in the sense of being full 
of shadows or shade. Shadowiness, (shad' 6 
i nes, n.) is the quality of being shadowy. 

A.-S. scead(ti)we ; oblique case of sceadu shade; 
cp. G. schatte. See shade. Syn. : n. Gloom, 
shade, v. Darken, dog. Ant. : n. bight. 

shady (shdd' i), adj. Sheltered from the 
sun ; abounding in or casting shade ; of 
doubtful honesty ; disreputable. (F. ombragd, 
ombreiix, louche.) 

Elms, oaks, beeches and chestnuts are 
shady trees — they give a large amount of 
shade. We speak of a man being on the 
shady side of forty when he is over forty 
years old. A man who behaves shadily (shad' 
i li, adv.), in the sense of dishonestly, does 
not like his acts to be exposed to the full 
glare of publicity. The state or quality of 
being shadj^ is shadiness (shad ' i nes, «.). 

From shade and -y. Syn. ; Corrupt, dubious, 
questionable. Ant. : Honest, open, sunny, 
upright. 

shaft (shaft), n. The slender stock or 
body of a spear, arrow, etc., to which the 
head is attached ; a long, straight part of 
a thing resembling this ; an arrow ; the 
handle of a tool, golf-club, etc. ; a long 
revolving bar by which power is transmitted ; 
the part of a column betaveen the base and 
the capital ; the central rib of a feather ; a 
deep, well-like hole giving access to a mine ; 
the round upper part of a blast-furnace ; 
one of a pair of bars betrveen which a horse 
is harnessed. (F. hatupe, bois, manche, 
jlbche, arbre, flit, luyau, pulls, cheminde, 
brancard.) 



shag (shag), n. A rough mass o/ 

■ool, oT the like ; a tangle of trees or > 

, long nap on cloth ; cloth with ^ 
ong nap ; dark, strong tobacco cut «P ’ 
he green or crested cormorant, ad}, -ttoeg' 
laircd. (F. iignasse, pcluche, hots fourrl, 
aporal, cormoraji ; poilu,velu.) 

The first meaning is not common, but 
;crivatives are familiar enough. For mswncr, 
.■c say that a horse or pony is shag^ g 
, ad}.) when its hair is long 
hound is shaggy if covered with ' 

r if it has an uneven, broken surface.^ ^ 
leopic let their hair grow shaggily (shag 1 1 - 
dv.), that is, in an unkempt fashion. ii> 
infrcrinp,s_s fsbue' i n6s, ft.), which mca 
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SHAGREEN 
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shaggy character of hair, can be remedied 
to a certain extent by a good combing. 

A.-S. sceacga, but the modem form dates only 
from late sixteenth centurj’" ; akin to O. Korse 
shegg beard, and less closely to E. show. 

Bbagreen (sha gren'), n. A kind of un- 
tanned leather prepared so that its surface is 
covered with small projections ; the rough- 
surfaced skin of certain sharks, rays, and 
do^sh. (F. chagrin.) 

F. chagrin, Turkish saghrt back of a horse, 
shah (sha), n. The title of the ruler of 
Persia ; a klohammedan title of honour. 
(F. schah.) 

Pers. shah king ; cp. Sansk. kshi to mle. 
shake (shak), v.t. To cause to move 
violently to and fro ; to 
agitate or disturb ; to 
make unsteady or infirm; 
to cause to waver ; to 
brandish (a fist) ; to trUl 
(notes), v.i. To move to and 
fro or up and down ; to 
tremble ; to rock ; to make 
trills, p.t. shook (shuk) ; 
p.p. shaken (shak' en). n. 

An act of shaking ; the 
state of being shaken ; an 
earthquake ; a jolt ; a trhl ; 
a crack in timber or rock. 

(F..secouer, br.anler, agiter, 
dffaiblir, brandir, iriller ; 
s'agiter, trembler, .branler, 
cadencer; secotisse, tremble-,.^'^-^^- 
limit de terre, cahot, trille, 
feiile.) , t ■ . 

; X singer makes a shake, 

■ in the sense of a trill, by 
.singing a note several times 
altohately with one just 
above or below' it. Shakes 
in timber are due to imperfect growth or too 
rapid drying. 

^Ve shake, hands when we meet or part as 
^ of friendship or politeness. A good 
shaking w-ill shake off snow from clothes, that 
IS, get rid of it by shaking. Among jolly 
companions one can' shake off low spirits 
or disappointment. 

One shakes one’s head, that is, moves it 
from side to side, to show refusal or dis- 
approval. We do not shake down apples 
imars, that is, detach them from the 
trees by shaking, if we mean to keep them, 
^ they would be bruised by the fall. W'hen 
lung a jar with sugar or rice, we shake it 
own, thus making it settle closer. People 
are said to shake down together as they get 
on good terms with one another. 

shakedown (shak' doun, «.) 
^ straw' spread over the floor to 

word usually means a make- 
bo oi, 1 ^ kind. Anything that can 

^ shaken IS shakable (shak' abl, adj.). A 

1 «.) is a person or machine 

that shakes or quivws. 

, ^ Shaker is applied to a member 

an American religious sect — a woman 





Sh&ke. — ^Youthful opponents sbakine 
hands at the conclusion of a Iawn> 
tennis match* 


member of which is called a Shakeress (shak' 
er es, w.) — founded by Ann Lee, who emi- 
grated from England in 1774. 

The sect received its curious name from 
the religious dances performed bj' the 
members. The followers of Shakerism (shak' 
er izm, «.) call themselves Believers in Christ’s 
Second Appearing. The somewhat similar 
sect of English Shakers was founded by 
Jlrs. Mary Ann Girling in 1864. 

A.-S. scacan ; cp. O. Saxon skakan, O. Norse 
skaka, probably akin to Sansk. khaj to agitate, 
chum'. Syn. ; v. Agitate, disturb, quiver, vibrate. 

Shakespearean (shak sper' i an), adj. 
Pertaining to or Uke Shakespeare or his 
wrritings. n. A student of or authority on 
Shakespeare. Other forms 
include Shakespearian 
Visr) (shak sper' i an), Shaksper- 
ian (shak sper' i an), and 
Shaksperean (shak sper i 
an). (F. shakespearien.) 

William Shakespeare 
(1564-1616), the son of a 
Warwickshire glover, is 
generally regarded as the 
greatest of all dramatists. 


elude tragedies, comedies, 
and historical plays, are 
the crowning glory of the 
Elizabethan age. 

The w'ord Shakespeareana 
(shak sp§r i a' na, n.pl.) 
means literature dealing 
with Shakespeare and his 
works. A Shakespeareanism 
(shak sper' i an izm, n.) 
is a form of expression 
characteristic of or 
peculiar to Shakespeare, and Shakespearean- 
ism (without the article) means either the 
effects of Shakespeare’s influence or imitation 
of his \vriting. 

shakily (shak' i li). For this word and 
shakiness see under shaky. 

shako (shak' 6), n. A tall military hat, 
wdth a sloping back and flat top, generally 
decorated with a tuft or plume of feathers, 
and a peak.in front, pi. shakos (shak' 6z). 
(F. shako, schako.) 

Magj’ar esako peaked cap, from G. zacken point. 

shaky (shak' i), adj. Apt to shake ; 
trembling ; tottering ; not steady ; un- 
sound. (F. chancelanl, tremhlottant. peu 
solide, mal elabli.) 

A dictionary is very useful to people who 
are shaky in their spelling. The hands of 
many old people move shakily (shak' i li, 
adv.), that is, in a trembling manner, such 
shakiness (shak' i nes, «.), or shaky state, 
being caused by lack of full control over the 
muscles. Failure to pay money owed is a 
sign of shakiness in a business concern. 

From shake and -y. Syn. ; Quivering, tremb- 
ling, unstable, unsteady. Ant. : Firm, rigid, 
sound, steady. 
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shale (shal), n. Clay in the form of thin 
layers. (F. schiste.) 

Shale may be looked upon as slate in an 
earlier stage of formation. It does not, 
however, split like slate, and soon crumbles 
if exposed to air. Some shales contain 
petroleum, which is distilled out of them by 
heat. Clays are shaly (shal' i, . 
adj.') if like shale or having some 
of the qualities of shale. ‘ 

From G. schale shell, scale. 

shall (shal), auxiliary v. Used ' 
to express something taking 
place in the future, or to express 
intention, command, promise, . 
etc. Second person sing., shall 
(shalt) ; negative (contraction) 
shan’t (shant) ; pt. and condi- 
tional should (shud). (F. devoir, 
votiloir.) 

We use shall when we employ 
the ordinary future tense of a 
verb in the first person — for 
instance, "I shall go," “we 
shall go.” In the second person 
it is often used to express 
command. For instance, " You 
shall go " may mean “ You 
must go." It can also mean " I intend you 
to go, " " I promise that you shall go. ” 

Common Teut. A.-S. (Ic) sceal (I) shall, must ; 
cp. Dutch zal, G. soil, O. Norse, Goth. shal. The 
original sense was to owe ; cp. G. schuld debt, 
guilt, Lithuanian skilti to owe. 

shalloon (sha loon'), n. A loosely woven 
worsted cloth used chiefly for coat-linings and 
also for enclosing the cordite charge of a 
large gun. (F. escot, loile de Chdlons.) 

F. chalon, from the town of Chdlons-sur- 
Mame, north-east France, where it was manu- 
factured. 

shallop (shSr op), n. An open boat, 
ranging from a light rowing-boat to a large 
boat with masts and sails ; a sloop ; a 
dinghy. (F. chalonpe.) 

F. chalonpe, from Span, and Port, chahipa. 
See sloop. 

shallot (sha lot'), n. A plant of the onion 
family, but with a milder flavour. Another 
form is shalot (sha lot'). (F. ichaloie.) 

O.F. eschalote, escalogne, from Ascalonicum 
[allium garlic) of Ascalon. See scallion. 

shallow (shal' 6), adj. Having little 
depth ; superficial ; trivial, n. A shallow 
place, v.i. To become shallow, v.t. To make 
shallow. (F. peti profond, superficiel, trivial; 
bas-fond: devenir moins profond; rendre 
moins profond.) 

Rambling over too many subjects tends 
to make one’s knowledge of any one of them 
shallow, for profound knowledge requires 
long and careful study. A shallow-brained 
[adj.) person is one who is empty-headed and 
ignorant ; a shallow-hearted [adj.) person is 
one who cannot feel deeply about anything.' 
Some people appear to know a good deal 
about a subject with which they are really 


but shallowly (shal' o li, ad«.), that is, super- 
ficially or sU^btly acquainted. The quality 
or state of being shallow is shallowness (shal' 
6 nes, «.). 

M.E. schalowe, apparently akin to shoal. See 
shoal [i]. Syn. : adj. Slight, superficial, triwal. 
Ant. : adj. Deep, profound, n. Deep. v. Deepen. 
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Shallow. — **A Shallow Slrcam at Eventide." 

B. W. Leader* R.A. 


From the painting bv 


shall (shalt). This is the second person 
.singular of shall. See under shall. 

shaly (shal' i). For this word see under 
shale. 

sham (sham), v.t. To make a pretence of. 
v.i. To pretend. ». A person who pretends to 
be what he is not ; a deceptive imitation ; 
an imposture ; a pretence, adj. Pretended : 
false ; resembling something genuine. (F. 
feindre, simuler, contrefaire, jaire sembldnl 
de; feindre; conlrefaiseur, imposteur, im- 
posture, seniblanl ; pritendit, pastiche, truque.) 

A wild duck, when its nest is approached, 
will sometimes sham wounded, and flutter 
along the ground to entice the trespasser 
away. A sham attack is one not driven 
home, and intended to draw the enemy s 
attention from the point where the real 
attack is to be delivered. 

The sham fight («.) of army manoeuvres 
or a military show is a mimic fight either for 
practising troops or for amusing spectators. 
A shammer (sham' 6r, n.) is one w'ho shams. 

Originally a slang term, perhaps a variant ol 
shame. Svn. ; v. Feign, pretend, simuKitc. 
n. Fraud, imposture, pretence, adj. Counterfeit, 
feigned, mock. Ant. : adj. Genuine, real, true. 

Shamanism (sha' min izm ; sham' An 
izm), n. A primitive form of religion pre- 
vailing among the uncivilized tribes ol 
northern Asia and some North American 
Indian tribes, based on the belief that gow 
and evil spring from spirits or gods. (F. 
cliamanisme.) 

The ' name of this religion comes from 
the Shaman (sha' min ; sham' in, «.), the 
priest-doctor, or mcdicine-man, who _ is 
suppo.sed to be able to influence tlic spirits, 
lical diseases, and foretell the future. A 
Shamanist (sha' min ist ; sliam' in ist, ii.) 



SHAMBLE 


SHANDRY 


is one who believes in Shamanism, and 
Shamanist (adj.) or Shamanistic (shama nis' 
tik : sham a nis' tik, adj.) means relating to 
Shamanism. 

Rus. shaman, Tungusiaa samdn. 
shamble (sham' bl), v.i. To shufhe 
along : to walk in an awkward, unsteady 
way. n. Such a walk or gait. (F. marcher en 
irainaiitlespieds, clopiner ; marche tratnante.) 

The gait of the camel is an example of a 
shamble.' A cow,- too, runs in a shambling 
(sham' bling, ai;'.) fashion, kicking its hind 
legs out sideways. Some large, loose-limbed 
dogs, • especially when very young, have a 
shambling walk. Shamblingly (sham' bling 
li, adv.) means in a shambling manner. 

Perhaps O. Dutch schampelen, F. escamper 
from L. ex- out, campus field ; cp. E. decamp, 
scamper. SvN. : v. and n-. Shufiie. . 

.snamhles (sham' blz), ?r. A slaughter- 
house; figurawely,- a scene of bloodshed. 
(F. abattoir, bottcherie, massacre.) 

■ PI. of obsolete shamble ■ (butcher’s) table, 
A.-S. scamel, L. scamellum dim. of scamnwn 
bench, stool. - 

shame (sham), n. The painful feeling 
caused by the sense of having done wrong or 
given offence, or by the exposure of such 
conduct ; the restraint put upon us by the 
desire to avoid such feeling ; modesty ; that 
which brings reproach; humiliation; disgrace. 
v.t. To make ashamed ; to bring disgrace or 
shaine upon. (F. lionte, ignomie, opprobre, 
hmnihation, disgrace ; faire honte a, humilier, 
disgracier.) 

Crime brings shame to a man and also 
. brings him to shame. The poor often shame 
wealthier folk by their, generosity. We say 
that a thing is a great shame if the person 
or persons responsible for it ought to be 
deeply ashamed of themselves. 

Some people are naturally shamefaced 
(sham' fast, adj.), in the sense of bashful, 
confused, or modest. The word, of 
which shamefast (sham' fast, n.) is an older 
mm, also means ashamed. 

They behave shamefacedly 
(sham' fast h, adv.), and 
owing to their shamefaced- 
ness (sham' fast nes, «.) are 
not at ease in the presence of 
-Strangers. 

Many shameful (sham'ful, 

““/•). that is, disgraceful, 
needs have been done by 
mobs. In their fury 
mey have treated innocent 
people shamefully (sham' ful 
h, adu.), and committed 
'shamefulness 
fMi nes, 1 !.), orshame- 

of which is 'still 

remembered. 

A shameless (sham' 16s, 

^ , porcnn 

shame. 


person has no sense of 
rob their 
1& 1?" ®^^elessly (sham' 
that is. in a 
'^azenly impudent manner. 






Sltan. — A Slian chief under 

hi* state uznbreUa. 


and if caught often show complete shame- 
lessness (sham' les nes, n.) or lack of any 
sense of shame. 

A.-S. sceamu ; cp. G. scham, O. Norse shomm, 
Dan., Swed. sham. Svx. : n. Disgrace, dishonour, 
humiliation, ignominy, infamy, reproach. v. 
Abash, disgrace, humiliate. Ant. ; ji. Credit, 
honour. 

shammer (sham' er). For this word see 
ttnder sham. 

shammy (sham' i). This is another form 
of chamois, used of the leather. See under 
chamois. 

shampoo (sham poo'), v.t. To lather, rub, 
and wash (the head or the head of) ; to rub 
and knead the body of (a person) after a 
hot bath. n. An act of shampooing ; a wash 
used for this. (F. donner un shampooing, 
masser, frictionner ; nettoyage, frictionnement, 
massage.) 

Shampooing of the 
body is done in a 
Turkish bath, sham- 
pooing of the head 
at a hairdresser’s 
shop. In what is 
called a dry shampoo 
essences are rubbed 
vigorously into the 
head, no water being 
used. 

From Hindi champna 
to knead. 

shamrock (sham' 
rok), n. A trefoil 
plant adopted as 
the national emblem of Ireland. (F. irefle 
d’lrlande.) 

This name has been applied to the white 
clover, the red clover, the wood-sorrel, and 
various other plants, but the lesser yellow 
trefoil (Trifolium minus) is the plant most 
commonly worn on St. Patrick’s Day. 

Legend tells how this little, plant was used 
by St. Patrick to illustrate 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Irish seamrog, dim of seamat 
clover. 

Shan (shan), n. The Bur- 
mese name for a member of 
a race of Thai stock living in 
the Shan states on the 
eastern frontier of Upper 
Burma and in southern 
China. adj. Pertaining to 
the Shans. 

This race is of Mongolian 
origin, though the eyes are 
less slanting than in the true 
Mongols. The Shans are a 
peaceful people, good agri- 
culturalists and traders, and 
skilled workers in metal. 
Native word. 

shandry (shan' dri), «. 
A light cart or trap. 

Perhaps 
shandrydan. 


Sheimrock. — The sham* 
rock is the national 
emblem of Ireland. 


shorteaed from 
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shandrydan (shan' dri dan), n. A hooded 
two-wheeled Irish chaise ; a rickety, old- 
fashioned vehicle. (F. cabriolet, patache,) 

Apparently Irish. 

shandygaff (shan' di gaf), n. A drink 
made by mixing beer and ginger-beer. A 
shortened form is shandy (shan' di). 

shank (shangk), n. The part of the leg 
between the knee and ankle ; the lower part 
of the foreleg of the horse ; the upright part 
of a bird’s foot ; the straight part of an 
instrument or tool between the head and the 
handle ; the footstalk of a flower ; the 
straight part of a column, v.i. To decay at 
the stalk. (F. tibia, jambe, canon, iige, 
queue, fUt,) 

A foundry ladle is carried by means of a 
shank passing round it and extended into 
two long handles. Some screwdrivers have 
very long shanks between the handle and 
tip. Leaves shank off, that is, di-op off their 
stalks if shrivelled by blight or other disease. 

The shank of an anchor connects the arms 
with the stock or cross-beam. A rope passed 
round the shank to secure the anchor on 
deck is a shank-painter (m.). We are said to 
ride Shanks’s mare when we walk, as the only 
means of getting from one place to another. 
Anything with a shank is shanked (shangkt, 
adj.). A long-shanked person has long legs, 
and is sometimes referred to as a long-shanks. 

A.-S. sceanca ; cp. Dutch schonk, Dan., 
Swed. shank, G. schenkel. Syn : n. Shaft, shin, 
stalk, stem. 

skanny (shan' i), n. The smooth blenny, 
Blennius laevis. (F. blennie.) 

This is a little British shore fish, about 
four inches long and dark green in colour. 
It lurks among rocks and can creep on the 
ground by its forefins, enduring quite a long 
stay out of water. 

Earlier shan. 

shan’t (shant). A contraction for shall not. 
See under shall: 

shantung" (shan tung'), n. A Idnd of silk 
made originally in Shantung, China. 

Originally' shantung was undyed, but 
nowadays it can be dyed any colour. 

shanty [i] (shan' ti), n. A roughly made 
small building ; a hut ; a hovel. (F. 
cabane, bicoque, baroque.) 

Settlers in a new country have to live in 
shanties while building proper houses for 
themselves. 

Canadian F. chanlier, lumbermen’s hutments, 
F. timber yard, gantry. L. canlerius horse, frame. 

shanty [a] (shan ' ti) , . A sea ditty sung by 
seamen while at their work. Other spellings 
are chanty (chan' ti) and chantey (chan' ti), 

ISIany of these shanties are very old, and 
are extremely quaint and amusing in 
character. Latterly, they have become very 
popular at concerts. A principal vocalist 
sings a line or verse of the shanty, and a 
male chorus takes up the refrain. 

Sec ch.nnt. 


shape (shap), v.t. To give a proper or 
particular form to ; to create ; to mould ; 
to regulate , to plan ; to arrange ; to call 
up an image of. t;.f. To become adapted ; to 
develop, n. The visible form of anything ; 
appearance ; figure ; ' embodiment ; an 
orderly condition ; a mould ; a pattern ; an 
apparition, p.p. shaped (shapt). (F./ufoii- 
ner, former, order, mouler, rdgler, projeler; 
se conforiner, se ddvelopper ; forme, taille, 
corporaliti, ordre, mottle, module, spectre.) 

A sculptor shapes his clay in the form of 
the object he is copying. The steersman of a 
ship shapes a policy when he plans it, A 
person may be said to shape well if he shows 
promise in his work or studies. 

Boots and shoes follow the shape of the 
human foot. Things are in good shape when 
well-ordered and working smoothly. Our 
ideas take shape when we put thenl into 
words. Jellies and blancmanges are made 
in shapes and are sometimes spoken of as 
cold shapes. In ghost stories we sometimes 
read of horrible and terrifying shapes appear- 
ing in the dead of night. 



Shnpe. — The ehepc of the«e two rock* tueecit* the 
heads of ogres. 


All solid and plastic substances are 
shapeable (sliap' abl, adj.), tliat is, they can 
be given a desired shape. Stone blocks 
that are squared may be called shaped 
(shapt, adj.) stones. In describing the 
general form of a thing \vc may describe it as 
egg-shaped, spoon-shaped, umbrella-sliapcd, 
and so on. 

Every visible thing must have a shape of 
some kind ; wlien \vc speak of a thing as 
being shapeless (simp' les, adj.), wc only mean 
that it has no regular shape, or that it )s 
badly shaped. Some people dress shapelessly 
(shap'Ies U,adu.), thatis, in clothes that doiiot 
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fit, and others are unfortunate in the shape- 
lessness {shap' les nes, «.), which means the 
clumsy shape, of their figures. Others, again, 
are blessed wth shapely (shap' li, adj.), that 
is, well-formed bodies and limbs. Much old 
furniture is valued for its shapeliness (shap' 
li nes, «.), which means good shape. 

A shaper (shap' er, n.) is one -who or that 
which shapes, and especially a machine used 
for cutting metal masses too large to be 
put in a planing machine. 

A.-S. scieppan ; cp. G. schaffen to create. Syn. ; 
n. Appearance, design, formation, outline, 
;tnicture. v. Cast, fashion, model, mould. 
Ant. : v. Deface, deform, derange, disfigure. 

shapka (shap' ka), n. A flat, square- 
crowned Polish cap from which the character- 
istic lancer helmet w'as derived. (F. chapska.) 
Polish czapka. 

shard (shard), n. A fragment, especially a 
piece of broken eairthenware ; a 
remnant of some worn-out thing ; ' ' 
a hard, thin covering, such as the 
mng-cover of a beetle ; a gap, 
especially in a hedge or bank. v.t. 

To break into pieces. Another 
form is sherd (sherd). (F. tessoii, 

Uni, elytre; casser.) 

A.-S. sceard, properly an adj., 
meaning .notched, gashed, from 
sc{i)eran to shear, cut ; cp. Dutch 
scAoard fragment, G. scharte notch. 

See shear. 

. sh^e [i] (shar), ir. A portion 
of a whole amount or stock ; an 
equitable portion ; a part belonging to one 
out of a number of people who own a thing 
in comrnon ; one of a number of equal parts 
into which a property or the capital of a 
Mmpany is divided ; an allotted part. v.t. 
To divide among a number of people ; to 
divide into a number of parts ; to partake 
T " 7 ^^ others ; to give away a part of. ' v.i. 
f o have part ; to participate. (F. part, 
lot, action; pariager, diviser, prendre part a: 
avmr sa part, participer.) 

If a cake be given to sis boys to share, the 
snares should be'equal, that-is,' each "should 
ave a sixth part. Each member of a rowing 
CTew does his share of the work if he pulls 
IS hardest, though one niay pull more 
strongly than another. ' • ■ 

; of a company are often divided 

o different classes. Dividends are not 
(i. those known as ordinary shares 

■P •) and deferred shares (n.pl.) until 


Stock Exchange on the previous day. A 
sharer (shar' er, n.) is one who receives or has 
a share of anything, or one wko gives shares. 

A.-S. scearu cutting, division, from sceran 
to shear. Syn. : n. Division, meed, quota, 
ration, v. Apportion, divide, mete, partition. 

share [2] (shar), n. The blade on a plough 
which cleaves the earth to be turned 
over ; the blade of a cultivator or seeding 
machine. (F. soc.) 

A ploughshare is fastened to a part 
named the share-beam («.). The share or 
cutter of a seed-drill is an upright blade. 
A.-S. scear from sceran, to shear, 
shark (shark), n. A large voracious fish 
with lateral gills, a long body, and a mouth 
armed with large jagged teeth ; a greedy 
person or a swindler. (F. reqnin.) 

Any fish of the group Selachoidei is 
popularly called a shark. Sharks are much 



■IN: 


-■ - ^ OildlCO {jl.pl.\ UlALXl a. 

TOin dividend has been paid on shares 
rharo® ^ greater claim, called preference 
Fiirtlf preferred shares {pi.pl.). 

uciiaii**^' 7^^® owners of the deferred shares 
pn77-.ii^' °° shares, that is, share 

sbari^^ ’ otvners of the preferred 

monej: which remains over 
A PF®^®*'siioe ditddend has been paid, 
splk («.) is one -who buys and 

In other people. A shareholder 

daili- °"iier of shares in a company. Most 

a lisf^pFT-^ publish a share-list (n.), that is, 
the prices paid for shares on the 


Shark. — ^Tbe shark fs peculiar in haTnnc several giltslits on either 
side of the head. 

dreaded by sailors and fishermen. They 
scent their food at a great distance, and make 
bathing in tropical seas dangerous. 

Sharks are peculiar in having several gill- 
slits on either side of the head, the mouth 
is usually on the under side, the skin is 
covered with prickly scales, and a large 
triangular fin sticks up from the back. 

A dishonest person w'ho preys upon the 
unwary is sometimes referred to as a shark. 

Perhaps originally greedy parasite, swindler ; 
cp. G. schnriie (whence F. escroc), see shirk', or 
from Eorth F. cherquier (F. chercher) to search, 
prowl after. Perhaps two words are confused. 

sharp (sharp), adj. Having a fine point 
or edge ; .peaked ; clearly outlined ; above 
true pitch ; in music, raised a semitone ; 
shrill ; piercing ; sarcastic ; severe ; keen ; 
penetrating ; eager ; shrewd ; gritty ; steep ; 
aspirated ; acid ; sour. adv. Eagerly ; 
punctually ; precisely, n. A veiq' thin sewing- 
needle ; a note raised half a tone ; the sign 
used to denote this. v.t. To sharpen ; to raise 
by. a semitone, v.i. To play the cheat. (F. 
aigu, iranchant, pointu, distinct, diese, 
pergant, mordant, vive, ciiisant, vif, intelligent, 
penetrant, fin, escarpe, aigre ; vivement, ponc- 
tiiellement, exactement ; aiguille fine, diese; 
aigiiiser, affiler, dieser ; tricher, filonter,) 

A sharp frost is a severe frost. A sharp 
pain is one distressingly painful. A sharp 
rebuke is given in words which sting. Cold 
weather and a sharp, that is, brisk -walk give 
one a sharp, that is, a keen appetite. Vinegar 
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has a sharp, that is, pungent, taste. Powerful 
brakes are needed afa sharp, in the sense of 
steep, descent in the road. If we are asked 
to a party at seven o'clock sharp, that is, 
punctually, we must take care to arrive at 
the exact time. A person is said to sing 
sharp if he sings above the true pitch. A 
piece of music written in the key of B major 
may be said to be in five sharps. 

In a clear atmosphere distant hills stand 
out sharp-cut (adj.), that is, clearly outlined, 
against the sky. A person is guilty of sharp 
practice («.) if he tries to get the better of 
someone else by tricldng him. 

A specially skilled rifleman is called a 
sharpshooter («.). During the World War 
sharpshooters were used on both sides to do 
sharpshooting (n.), also called sniping, which 
means the picking off of an enemy who showed 
himself. To be a sharpshooter one must be 
sharp-sighted (adj.), that is, have keen sight. 

A sharp-witted (adj.) person has an acute 
or discerning mind, and is quick to form an 
opinion to see how to meet a difficulty. 

The joiner must frequently sharpen (sharp' 
en, v.i.), that is, put a keen edge on, his tools. 
A chisel will sharpen (v.i.), that is, become 
sharp, if rubbed on an oil-stone. The 
sharpener (sharp' en er, n.) of a saw uses a 
file for the work. A stone employed to 
sharpen a scythe is sometimes called a 
sharper (sharp' er, «.), but the word usually 
means a swindler. 

A pupil is spoken to sharply (sharp' )i, 
adv.), that is, severely, for misbehaving ' in 
class. By sharpness (sharp' ncs, n.) is meant 
the qualityfor state of being sharp in any 
sense in which the word is used. 

A.-S, scearp ; cp. Dutch scherp, G. scharf, akin 
to L. scalpere to cut, E. scrape. Syn. : adj. 
Acute, alert, edged, intense, painful, sarcastic. 
Ant. ; adj. Blunt, dull, flat, gentle, stupid. 



Shatter. — Railway coaches badly shattered as the result of a collision 
with a yoods train. 


shatter (shat' dr), v.t. To break up into 
pieces ; to smash ; to ruin. v.i. To be broken 
mto fragments. (F.fracasser, briser, d^labrer, 
miner; voter en Mats.) 


The bursting charge inside a shell shatters 
it when it explodes. The battle of Waterloo 
finally shattered, that is, destroyed, Napoleon’s 
power. Brittle materials, . such as glass or 
pottery, shatter when dropped on a hard 
surface, flying into shatters (shat' erz, 7t.pl.), 
that is, fragments, 

A doublet of scatter. Syn. : Break, min, smash. 

shave (shav), v.t. To remove hair from 
(a person or animal) with a razor ; to cut 
smooth ; to cut thin slices from ; to skim 
over ; to miss by a hair’s breadth.' v.i. To 
shave oneself. «. The act of sha-ving or getting 
shaved ; a tool for paring ; a thin slice ; a nar- 
row escape or miss. (F. raser, iondre, platter, 
rogtter, cotiper en petites tranches, effleurer, 
ichapper de pris ; se raser, se faire la barbe ; 
actioti de raser, trarichet, rogtnire, copeati.) 

At the present time most men shave their 
beards, but in Victorian times beards were 
more fashionable. The ancient Spartans did 
not shave, but Athenian custom varied, and 
the Egyptians were mostly clean-shaven. 
The old p.p. shaven (sha' ven) is now always 
an adj., and, except in the compound clean- 
shaven, usually means shaved on the crown 
of the head. 

The surface of wood is shaved or levelled 
with a plane. If we only caught a train by 
arriving on the platform just as the guard blew 
his whistle we may say we had a close shave. 

The stem of the shavegrMS (shav gras, 
«.), or scouring rush, contains particles of 
silica, which make it useful forpolishing metal. 
Its botanical name is Eqtitselwn hyetttalc. 
A shaver (shav' er, tt.) is a barber, or one 
who shaves himself, but young shaver is a 
jocular term for a boy or youngster. 

Each stroke of a carpenter’s plane takes 
of! a very thin slice called a shaving (shav 
ing, 71 .). For the shaving of a customer 
a barber needs a shaving-basin 
.(«.), shaving-bowl (tt.), or 
* shaving-cup (tt.), in which to 
make a lather, and a shaving- 
brush (tt.) for applying the lather 
to the face. 

A workman rests wood, slate, 
and other materials on a bench, 
called a shaving-horse (tt.), while 
he works down the surface wFb 
his tools. When a Scotsin.an 
speaks of a shavie (shav' i, tt.) he 
means a trick or prank. 

Common Tcut. word. A.-S- 
sceafan ; cp. Dutch schavein C. 
schaben, O. Norse j/.n/a. Cot i. 
sliaban ; akin to L. scabere to 
scratch, Gr. shap-tcin to dig. bVN. - 
V. Grate, reduce, shorten, smooth 
Shavian (sha' vi an), adj. In 
the style of George Bernard 
Shaw, the dramatist and cntic, 
11. A follower of Bernard Sliaw. 
Shaw is well known amon;; 


Bernard — 

British dramatists. His criticisms of cxisfni!; 
institutions and his openly expressed con- 
tempt of hypocrisy have been copied by other 
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miters, but few can imitate the Shavian 
manner. 

shaw (shaw), n. A clump of trees ; a 
small wood. (F. taillis, bosquet.) 

This ancient English word is still in 
common use for a strip of trees or under- 
wood bordering a field. 

A.-S. sceaga ; cp. O. Norse skog-r- ; aldn to E. 
shag. Syk. : Thicket. 

shawl (shawl), ii. A four-cornered wrap 

chiefly worn by women 

round the shoulders, v.t. 

To wrap (a person in a 
shawl). (F.chdie; revetir 
d'un chdte.) 

Among the finest shawls 
are those from Kashmir, 
woven from the hair of the 
Kashmir goat. At the 
national festivals in Spain, 
the shawl is worn by women 
instead of ordinary dress. 

It is draped round the 
body, held under one arm, 
and caught on the oppo- 
site shoulder by a pin or 
brooch. 

In the shawl-dance (h.), 
popular among some 
Eastern races, the per- 
former waves a shawl in 
rhythm to her movements. 

Oriental shawds are knowm 
by the shawl-pattern {n.), 
a particular design worked 
mto them. To be shawlless 
(shawF les, «.), is to have 
no shawl. 

Pers. shal. 




shawm (shawm), n. 
eed instrument that 


Many nouns form their feminine gender 
by prefixing the adjective she, as she-cat, 
she-goat. The accusative case of she is her, 
and the possessive case her or hers. 

A.-S. seo fern, of definite article. rYhich replaced 
heo she. 

shea (she ; she' a), n. A large tree of 
tropical Africa, yielding a vegetable butter. 

This is the native name for the tree Bassia 
Parkii. Shea butter, which is- very nutritious 
_ . _ as well as pleasant to taste, is 

obtained by boiling theseeds. 

Corruption of native (Man- 
dingo) si, se, sye. 

sheading- (shed' ing), n. 
One of the six administra- 
tive divisions of the Isle 
of Alan. 

Each sheading elects three 
members to the House of 
Keys, which is the Isle of 
Alan parhament. 

E. shedding division. See 
shed [i]. 

sheaf (shef), n. A bundle 
of com or other grain bound 
together ; a number of 
other things laid length- 
wise and bound into a 
bundle. sheaves (shevz). 
v.t. To tie up (com or other 
things) in thus way. Another 
form IS sheave (shev). (F. 
gerbe, faisceazc; engerber.) 

A solicitor’s office con- 
tains many sheaves of 
papers. An old-time archer 
called a quiverful of arrows 
a sheaf of arrows. It con- 
tained usually tiventy-four arrows. 

A.-S. sceaf ; cp. Dutch schoof, G. schaiib, E. 
shove. Syk. : n. Bundle, faggot, fascine, v. Bind. 

shealing (she' ling). This is another 
speUing of shiehng. See shiehng. 

shear (sher), v.t. To cut or clip from a 
surface ivith shears, scissors, or simOar 
instrument ; figuratively, to strip bare ; to 
plunder, v.i. To use shears ; to break cross- 
wise under a great strain, n. The sideways 
strain on a bolt passing through two parts 
which slide over one another ; {pi.) large 
scissor-like implements used for cutting the 
■wool of sheep, trimming hedges, dipping the 
nap of cloth, etc. p.t. sheared (sherd), 
shore (shor) ; p.p. sheared (sherd), shorn 
(shorn).' ' (F. tondre, plumer. depouiller : 
cisailles, ciseaux.) ' 

To shear a sheep , is to remove the wool 
from its body with a large pair of shears. 
Shears are also used to clip the thick nap of 
carpets and some cloths. A person who 
has been robbed or cheated may say he has 
been shorn of his possessions. 

The rivets in the plates of a boiler are in 
shear when steam is raised. This means that 
the plates try to slip sideways over each 
other under the pressure and cut the rivets 
is using the word as a noun. through hke the blades of a pair of shears. 



Shawl. — The daughter of a lady.in* 
waiting to Queen Victoria« wearing a 
shawl which once belonged to this great 
Queen of England* 


An ancient musical 

. — .-w preceded the oboe. 

mother form is shalm (shaum). (F. chalii- 
neau.) 

■ were play^ed in the daj^s of Chaucer, 

u Prayer Book (Psalm xcviii, 

the word is mistakenly used for horn, 
ifie modem bassoon, oboe, and similar 
1 ?° u iustmments have developed from 

.0 shawm, which, hotvever, has survived as 
•he melody pipe of the bagpipe. 

from L. calamus, Gr. kalatnos 

ecd, pipe. 

A chaise. (F. chaise.) 
iigp chaise, once in general 

liWV; f i! sometimes in the country 

the 1 f more often used jestingly for 

Rho light horse-drawn carriage, 

animal The female person, 

feirnd personified thing previously re- 

(F. 

womar!'^'^ word she rvhen referring to a 
SailorRai”^ ^ female animals. 

'notorist ®^^P ^ ^ 

AVhen ■ ®P 2 ak of his car in the same way. 

(i ■ a? ,^’^^^espeare’s “ TweHth Night ” 

i>he alivA •• u tl’s cruellest 

» Sll6 IS llSinr>' wnrri oc n 
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Shears* — !• ^Gardening sbeare. 2. Tinners* shears. 
3. Tailors' shears. 4. Pruning shears. 


The skimmer, an American bird of the 
tern family which skims along the water 
picking up fish with its long bill, is sometimes 
called the shear-hill (n.). Shear steel («.) is 
made by laying white-hot bars of blister-steel 
together to form a faggot and welding them 
under a steam-hammer. It is so called 
because it is used for the manufacture of 
cutting instruments. 

A workman employed in shearing metallic 
plates is sometimes called a shearman {sher' 
man, n.). The shearwater (sher' waw ter, 
«.) is a bird of the petrel family. The common- 
est variety is the Manx sheanvater, which has 
the, scientific name of Puffinus anglonim, 
and is found in the North Atlantic. It has 
long pointed wings, and lays a single egg at 
the end of a burrow. 

One who shears sheep or cloth is a shearer 
(sher’ er, «.). A sheep is called a shearling 
(sher' ling, «.) if it has been shorn once. 

A.-S. sceran ; cp. Dutch, G. sclieren to crop, 
cut oS. Syn. ; V. Clip, crop, fleece, rob. 



Shearwater. — ^The Manx .hearwater, a bird of the 
petrel family, commaa In the North Atlantic, 


slieat-fisli (shot' fish), n. The wels, a 
large freshwater fish of central and eastern 
Europe. (F. stlttre.) 

This fish, called by scientists Silurus 
glanis, is one of the largest of European river 
fish. It belongs to the family of cat-fishes, 
and is only good to cat when young. Its 
fat is used in the dressing of leather and its 
swim-bladder for making gelatine. 

Cp. A.-S. sceota trout, G. sclieid sheat-fish, 
sheath, (sheth), ii, A case to hold the 
blade of a weapon or a tool ; a scabbard ; in 
natural history, an envelope surrounding 


and protecting a part ; the iving-case of an 
insect. (F. gaine, fourrean, itm, ilyire) 

;A sheath may serve as a protection for 
something delicate and easily injured, or it 
may serve to guard something dangerous to 
touch, like the blade of a knife or a sword. 

The leaves of com and grasses form 
sheathes round the stem of the plant. 'A 
sheath-knife (n.) has a fixed handle, and a 
long blade enclosed in a sheath or guard. 

The insects of the order Coleoptera, which 
includes all beetles, are sheath-winged (ud;.), 
that is, have their wings enclosed in hard, 
hinged cases, which are opened during flight. 

To sheathe (shef/j, v.f.) a sword is to put it 
into its sheath or scabbard, as at the end 
of a fight. Figuratively, to sheathe the sword 
means to make peace or end a quarrel. 
Wooden ships used to be sheathed, that is, 
encased, in a copper sheathing (sheth' ing; 
shef/j' ing, n.), or casing, to protect them 
from ship-worms and marine plants. 

Dinner-knives are sheathless (sheth' les, 
adj.), that is, without sheaths, as also are 
pocket knives, whose 
blades fold up into 
the handle. The bird 
called the sheath-bill 
(«.), found in Ant- 
arctic regions, is re- 
lated to the plovers. 

It has a horny 
sheathing at the base 
of the bill and snow- 
white plumage. 

A.-S. spriel/i ; cp. 

Dutch seheede, G . 
sc/ieide, O. Norse 
s/ieithi-r. Syn. : Casing, Sheave. — A pulley-block 
covering, envelope, wiih two view# of n ■heave, 
pod, scabbard. <”■ *™ovcd wheel. 

sbeave [i] (shev), 7t. A grooved wheel in 
a pulley-block over which the rope runs. 
(F. poulie, r£a.) 

An opening in a block in which a sheave 
is pivoted is a sheave-hole («.). 

Akin to G. scheibc disk, Icel. skjja slice. 

sheave fa] (shev), v.l. To collect into or 
as into a sheaf or sheaves. This is another 
form of sheaf. See sheaf. 

sheaves (shuvz). This is the plural of 
sheaf. See sheaf. 

shebeen (she ben'), «. A low public-house 
in Ireland ; a house selling spirits without a 
licence, 

1'. Anglo-Irish, said to be dim. of Irish srapn, 
E. shop. 

shed [i] (shed), v.l. To give out ; to 
part with ; to let fall ; to throw off ; to 
dilluse ; to part (warp threads) in wearing. 
v.i. To let seeds, etc., fall. p.t. and p.p. 
shed (shed), n. A parting ; a ridge of high 
ground dividing two valleys ; a watcr.shc(l. 
(F. ripandre, imetlrc, verser, laisscr tomher, 
jeter ; ligne de portage, ligne de fatirc, vcrsatil.) 

The sun, when it .shines, sheds its rays upon 
the earth. Trees shed their leaves each year 
and animals shed their coals. A scolding 
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ma5r cause a cMld to shed tears. During the 
World War many brave men, on both sides, 
shed their blood in the service of their 
country. Com sheds readily when ripe, that 
is, it falls easily from the husk. The parting 
made in the wool of sheep when the skin is to 
be tarred or oiled is sometimes called the 
shed, but nowadays parting is the more 
usual term. 

One who or that which sheds in any sense 
of the word is a shedder (shed' er, n.). 

A.-S. sceadan ; cp. G. scheiden, alan to L. 
scindere. Syn. : v. Emit, give, scatter, spill. 

shed [2] (shed), n. A light roofed building 
used for a shelter or for storage. (F. hangar, 
appentis.) 

A shed may have walls or be open at the 
front and sides. Carpenters often use a 
large shed as a workshop. A farmer has his 
cow-sheds and cart-sheds. Many houses 
have a wood-shed and coal-shed attached to 
them. In poetry the term shed may be used 
for hovel, a tumble-down dwelling. Sheds 
collectively are called shedding (shed' ing, n.). 

Apparently a dialect variant of sJintie. Syn. •. 
Bjtc, hovel, hutch. 

sbeeling (she' ling). This is another 
spelling of shieling. See shieling. 

sheen (shen), n. Brightness ; glitter ; 
lustre, adj. Fair, bright. (F. brillant, eclat, 
lustre.) 

Silken fabrics usually have a beautiful 
sheen. The feathers of many birds and the 
wings .of many butterflies are sheeny (shen' 
\,'adj.), that .is, lustrous or glittering, like 
polished metal. 

A,-S. scene adj. akin to verb show (not shine) ; 
cp. Dutch schoon, G. schon beautiful. Syn. : «. 
Brightness, lustre. 

sheep (shep), n. Any animal of the 
mminant genus Ovis ; the domesticated 
animal, Ovis aries ; the skin of this animal 
made into leather ; a timid, defenceless, or 
unresisting person ; {pi.) the people of God 
led by Christ as the Good Shepherd ; the 
congregation under the care of a spiritual 
shepherd or pastor, pi. sheep (shep). (F. 
mouton, brehis, basane.) 

MTiile alive the domestic sheep provides us 
with wool, without which we could not make 
warm clothing, and when dead we eat it as 
mutton. There are many kinds of sheep, 
some specially prized for their wool, and 
others for their flesh. Enormous numbers of 
sheep are bred in Australia and New Zealand 
for the meat trade with Great Britain. The 
finest wool comes from the merino sheep, 
which was introduced into America and 
Australia from Spain. 

The name sheep-back (n.) is given to a lump 
of rock which has been worn smooth and 
round by glaciers or ice-sheets. Such 
rounded rocks are also known as roches 
moutonnies. 

A dog that becomes a sheep-biter («.), that 
is, a worrier of sheep, is liable to be shot 
at sight by farmers. A certain species of 
fly laj-s its eggs on the wool of sheep. Each 
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Sheep. — The domestic sheep of India (top) : a 
Hampthire Down ewe and her lamb; and a 
four-horned sheep of the island of St. Kildai 
Scotland. 
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egg batches out a maggot, called a sheep-bot 
(»?.), which burrows into the flesh and causes 
a sore. 

■ There are two kinds of sheep-dog («.), that 
is, a dog used specially for helping shepherds. 
One is the collie, and the other the large, 
long-coated, bob-tailed, old English sheep- 
dog. The collie is used more in Scotland and 
northern England ; the bob-tailed dog in 
southern England. 

To be sheep-faced {adj.) is to be bashful 
and awkrvard. Sheep are collected and 
confined in an enclosure called a sheep-fold 
{n.), or sheep-pen («.), which is usually made 
of hurdles. A shepherd uses a sheep-hook («.), 
or shepherd’s crook, which is a staff with an 
iron hook on the end, to catch sheep by 
the leg. 

The liquid called sheep-dip (m.) and sheep- 
wash («.) is a disinfectant mixed with the 
water in which sheep are dipped to rid them 
of vermin and clean their wool. It kills 
the sheep-louse (»i.). of sheep-tick («.), which 
is an insect that sucks the sheep’s blood. 



Shcep-do?. — A croup of old.f&shioned, lonc-cootcd, 
bob'tailed sheep^dos^?* 


Long practice makes a sheep-shearer (m.), 
a man who shears sheep, exceedingly 
skilful at his work. The process of sheep- 
shearing («.) is now done largely with shears 
like horse-clippers, driven by machinery. 

A sheepskin (n.), 
that is, the skin of 
a sheep with the 
wool left on, is often 
used as a rug, or to 
make warm jackets. 

The skin without the 
fleece is made, among 
other things, into 
leather ' for book- 
binding, and into 
parchment, A piece 
of this leather is 
sheepskin. On hills 
where sheep roam 
we find many a 
path, called a sheep- 
track (u.), trodden out by the feet of sheep. 

A sheepish fshep'' ish, adj.) youth is shy 
and bashful. Over-modesty or timidity 
makes people behave sheepishly (shep' ish h, 
adv.), and sheepishness (shep' ish nes, ?;.) 
is the quality of being sheepish. 

A.-S. sceap ; cp. Dutch schaap, C. schaf. 

sheer [i] (sher), adj. Perpendicular ; 
straight up and down ; unmixed ; down- 
right ; of textiles very fine and thin. adv. 
Entirely ; vertically ; plumb. (F. d pic, 
escarpc, pur, absolu, diaphane; puremenl, 
d plomb.) 

In Nonvay may be seen sheer cliffs many 
hundreds of feet high, and waterfalls falling 
sheer doum their faces. It would be sheer 
nonsense to say that rivo and eight make 
eleven. It is an Americanism to call trans- 
lucent silk sheer silk. 

Originally bright, hence clear, unbroken ; W.E, 
schcre \ cp. G. schier, O. Morse sltaer. Syn. : aclj. 
Absolute, mere, precipitous, pure, simple, utter. 
atlv. Clean, outright, quite, right. Ant. : adj. 
Indiscriminate, mixed, opaque, thick. 



Sheepslianlt. — A sheep- 
shank IS a^hltch by which 
a rope is shortened. 


A sheep-market (it.) is a place to which 
sheep are brought for sale. The owner of 
many sheep is sometimes called a sheep- 
master (n.), or more often a sheep-farmer. 
The disease called sheep-pox (n.), which 
attacks sheep, is very much like smallpox. A 
sheep-run (n.), or sheep-walk (w.), is a large 
tract of land given up to pasturing sheep. 
The flower called sheep’s-bit (n.) resembles 
the scabious. Its botanical name is Jasione 
moniana. A sheep’s eye (n.) is a bashful, 
affectionate glance. A shy lover is some- 
times said to make sheep’s eyes at his 
lady-love. 

Sailors use a hitch called a sheepshank 
(shep' shangk, ii.) to shorten a rope tempor- 
arily. Some people consider sheep’s-head («.), 
that is, the head of a sheep, a savoury dish. 
In the United States the large sea-bream 
named sheep’s-head is prized as a food-fish. 


sheer [2] (sher), ii. 
ship’s deck fore-and- 
aft ; a curving course. 
v.i. To deviate from a 
nautical course. 

A ship is said to 
have a curved or a 
straight sheer ac- 
cording as her deck 
slopes upwards to- 
wards the stem or is 
straight. A ship is 
said to sheer or to 
sheer off when she 
alters her course and 
bears away from 
something. In a 
figurative sense, a 
person may sheer off or move away 
another whom he dislikes. 


The curving line of a 



Sheer, — ^Two viewi of the 
iheer or curve ut the top 
edffe of n boat. 
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Probably a special use of shear n. and v. ; 
cp. Dutch and G. scheren to shear, also to with- 
draw, depart, be ofi ; cp. also E. cut. Syn. ; v. 
Deflect, sweri’e, veer. 

sheers (sherz), n.pl., often treated as sing. 
A hoisting apparatus consisting, usually, of 
two poles fastened together at the top and 
separated at the foot. Another spelling is 
shears (sherz) . (F. 

chevre a (rots pieds.) 

Sheers or sheer-legs 
(n.pl.), sometimes 
consist of three posts 
or spars carr3dng 
hoisting tackle. 

The huge sheer-legs 
used in shipyards for 
placing heavy - ob- 
jects, such as boilers, 
machinery, or 
guns, aboard, have 
two legs pivoted to 
the ground at the 
bottom, and a third 
leg moved by 
machinery to tilt the other two backwards 
or forwards. A sheer-hulk (n.) is a hulk, 
that is a dismasted ship, with sheer-legs 
mounted on it, converting it into a floating 
crane. It is used for fitting masts to other 
ships. 

Variant of shears, pi. of shear. 

sbeet (shet), n. A large, broad and thinnish 
piece of anything ; a broad expanse ; a 
large, square-cornered piece of linen or cotton 
used in pairs as bed-clothes ; a piece of 
paper unfolded as it comes from the manu- 
facturer ; such a piece of paper folded into 
pages ; a thin plate of metal ; a rope for 
working a sail. v.(. To furnish with a sheet 
or sheets ; to cover with a sheet ; to make 
into sheets. (F. nappe, couche, itendue, 
drap, feuille, feuillet, lame, ecoufe ; garnir 
de drops, couvrir.) 



Sheet. — Types of sheets. In nautical languace, a 
sheet is a rope by which a sail is controlled. 


The Serpentine in H3'de Park, London, is 
a fine sheet of water. A house on fire maj”^ 
appear to be a sheet of flame. A book is in 
sheets when printed, but not y^et bound. A 
sheet of paper is generally' reckoned as one- 
twenty-fouith of a quire. Metal for certain 
commercial purposes has to be rolled out and 
hammered into thin sheets. 



When saUing close to the wind a sailor has 
to sheet home the sails, that is, to draw them 
in-board wdth the ropes called sheets. The 
sheet-anchor (n.) of a ship is its most powerful 
anchor. In a figurative sense it means a 
last resource. 

Copper, iron, lead, and other metals, 
when rolled out into sheets, become sheet- 
copper (n.), sheet-iron («.), sheet-lead (n ), 
etc., and are all sheet-metal («.). Sheet-glass 
(n.) is made by blowing glass into large 
cylinders, which are sht from end to end 
and opened out flat. 

The form of hghtning called sheet-lightning 
(m.) is generally the glow of distant lightning 
reflected from the clouds, but sometimes is 
probably' of the same nature as a brush 
discharge from an electrical machine. It 
appears to cover a large expanse of the sky, 
but is not as brilliant as forked lightning. 

Sheeting (shet' ing, n.) is either material 
for bed-sheets, or a continuous fence of 
boards or metal to 
hold earth in place. 

A sheet-pile (n.) is a 
flat pile driven close 
to others of the same 
kind, so that they 
form a compact sheet 
or wall to shut out 
water. Such piles are 
usually of steel and 
interlock at theedges. 

A.-S. scete Unen cloth, 
combined mth sceat 
comer, fold, both from 
root of shoot. Syn. : 

«. Covering, lamina, 
layer, plate. , 

sbeikli (shek; 
shak), n. The chief- 
or head of an Arab 
family, tribe, or vil- 
lage ; a Moslem saint 
or teacher ; a Hindu 
convert to Islam. (F. 
cheik, scheik.) 

In parts of North Africa, the title sheikh 
is often given nowadays to anyone con- 
sidered worthy of great respect. 

The Sheikh ul Islam (n.), or Grand iMufti, 
is the official head of the Mohammedan 
reUgion in Turkey. His position may be 
compared with that of the Pope and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Arabic shaikh, elder, from shakha to be old. 

shekel (shek' el), n. An ancient weight 
and silver coin used by the Jews ; (pi.) 

money ; wealth. (F. side.) 

The shekel weight was probably about 
favo hundred and fifty grains troy for gold, 
and two hundred and t%venty-four grains for 
silver. The sOver shekel coin weighed a 
silver shekel, and was worth about two 
shillings and fourpence of our money. A 
miserly person is sometimes said to be fond 
of his shekels. 

Heb. sheqel (originally — ^like pottud — of weight) . 



Sheikh. — fi. Sheikh, the 
chief of nn Arab village. 
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Shekinah. (she kl' na), ii. A term used in 
Jewish theology for the. visible glory of 
Jehovah above the mercy - seat in the 
Tabernacle and in the Temple at Jerusalem. 

Heb. shekinah, from shahan to dwell. 

sheldrake (sheT drak), n. A .large, 
brightly-coloured bird of the duck family, 
especially Tadorna cornuta. The femim'ne is 
sheld-duck (sheld' duk) or shell-duck (shel' 
duk). (F. tadorne.) 

The sheldrake breeds in burrows on the 
sand-dunes near the sea, in various parts of 
the British Isles. It is also abundant on the 
Scandinavian coast. The head, neck, and 
wings of the male of the species are a bright 
green, the neck being encircled with two 
rings, one brown and the other chestnut. 
The back and under-parts are chestnut arid 
black, and the legs and webs flesh-coloured. 
The sheldrake has a carmine frontal knot 
bet^veen the eyes, but his mate lacks this, 
and is smaller and duller. 

From E. dialect sheld parti-coloured and drake. 






Sheldrake. — The eheldrahe, a brighlly-coloared bird 
of duck family* It is found in coastal districts 
of Britain* and on the Scandinavian seaboard. 


shelf (shelf), n. A ledge attached to a 
wall or in a cupboard for holding articles, or 
in a bookcase for books ; a projecting layer of 
rock ; a longitudinal timber inside the ribs 
of a boat ; a reef ; a sandbank, pi. 
shelves (shelvz). (F. iabletie, rayon, saillie, 
meinbre, ricif, dciteil.) 

There are over fiftj' miles of book-shelves 
in the great librarjr of the British Museum. 

Crockery not in use is often kept on the 
shelf of a Idtchen dresser. The expression to 
be on the shelf has come to mean to be 
past useful service. 

Most children would like to have a 
shelfful (shelf' ful, n.) of books, that is, 
enough books to fill a shelf, for a Christmas 
present. Coasts that abound in sandbanks 
or reefs are said to be shelfy (shelf' i, adj.). 

A.-S. scylfc plank, akin to scale [rj and 
shell. Syn. : Board, ledge, slab, stratum. 

shell (shel), «. A hard, outside covering of 
anything, especially the casing of a nut, the 
outer layer of an egg, the covering of 
crustaceans, molluscs, etc., and the carapace 
of a turtle or other testaceous animal ; any 


framework or exterior structure not com- 
pleted or filled in ; a hollow projectile con- 
taining a bursting charge ; a cartridge-case ; 
a light racing boat ; an inner coffin ; in public 
schools, an intermediate form ; the outline 
of a scheme ; outward show ; in poetry, a 
lyre. v.t. To take out of the shell ; to husk ; 
to bombard with shells, v.i. To come out of 
or to cast the shell ; to scale or peel off. (F. 
coque; coqidlle, icaille, cosse, ecorce, carcasse, 
obits, gargousse, esquif, expose, lyre; dealer, 
dcosser, bombarder ; s’ dealer.) 

The shell of an egg, like the shell of a crab, 
lobster, or oyster, is composed of lime. The 
shell or the carapace of the hawk’s-bill 
turtle, called tortoise-shell, is of -the nature 
of horn. White ants eat- away woodwork 
from the inside till only a mere shell, in the 
serise of a thin, hollow form,' remains. 

A fire may leave standing only the shell or 
outer framework of a building. Words have 
been called the shells of ideas ; a politician 
may present the shell, or outline, of a Bill to 
the House of Commons, leaving the details 
to be filled in in debate. 

We have to shell peas, that is, remove 
them from the pods ourselves, but grain, 
when ripe, shells or drops out of the husks. 
When a town is shelled, that is to say 
bombarded, the inhabitants may have to 
live in their cellars. 

Hickory nuts come from shell-bark («.), 
a kind of hickory with a loose, peeling bark. 
Its scientific name is Carya,alba. The shell- 
drake («.) is the same bird as the sheldrake. 
The word shell-fish («.) is used of all kinds 
of molluscs, as, for example, limpets, cockles, 
mussels, whelks, and oysters, and of the 
crustaceans, that is, the crabs, crayfish and 
lobsters. 

In Denmark, and at many places in 
America near the sea, we may find a shell-heap 
(«.), or shell-mound (n.). This is the refuse- 
heap of a primitive race that lived on shell- 
fish. Some shell-heaps are of enormous size, 
containing millions of shells, and they may bo 
thousands of years old. Archaeologists 
generally speak of them as kitchen-middens. 

A shell-jacket («.) is an army officer's 
undress jacket. By burning sea - shells, 
shell-lime (m.) is obtained. The game called 
shell-out (n.) is played on a billiard table ; 
it is a variety of pool. 

By shell-money {n.) is meant sea-sliells 
used as medium of exchange instead of 
money. The cowrie is still employed as such 
by tribes in Asia and Africa, and at one time 
the North American Indians turned clam 
shells, under the name of wampum, lo the 
same use. 

A shelter for soldiers within range of the 
enemy's guns is made shell-proof (adj.), that 
is, safe against shells or bombs, by a thick 
covering of logs and earth. A largo conical 
cavity made in the ground by the bursting 
of a shell is called a shell-crater («.). A 
shell-hole («,) is a hole made in a ship's 
armour by a shell, but the word is also used 
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■instead of shell-crater. During theWorld War 
many soldiers were aSected b\' shell-shock [n.), 
which is a derangement of the nerves caused 
by the strain of being bombarded. 

An arrangement of sea-shells in patterns 
is sometimes used to decorate walls or boxes, 
and is called shell-work {«.). Shelled 
(sheld, adj.) nuts, that is, nuts from which 
■the shell has been removed, can be bought 
at grocers’ shops for cooking pui'poses. 

Walnuts are hard- 

shelled (ad/.) and chest- p" ' • ij* • 

nuts are soft-shelled i " 

[ad}.). Snails are 1 : ' 

shelled in the sense ^ 

that they have shells, 
but slugs are shell-less fx'gSf]' / 

(shel' les, adj.), that 

is, \vithout shells. A i .-,! \ 

beach is shelly (shel' 

li, adj.) if covered with , f.SH 

sea-shells. 

A.-S. scell ; cp. Dutch / ' • ' f - Vf" 

sc/if/, O. Norse shell ; V*' ' V' 

akin to scale [i]. Syn. ; O ■, , 

«. Crust, husk, frame- 
■vvork, peel, pod, 

skellac (she lak'), ^ 

n. A purified form of 
lac made into thm i Vf arifi-i 
cakes or plates, v.t. 

To varnish with this. i 

(F. • laqu'e eu ecailles : 

endiiire de laque.) rcr;,' ^ 

Shellac is made by ■ 
straining the impure \j. 
lac as it is obtained ” ^ 

from twigs of the Shell.— A huge French .l 

banyan and other 

trees, through thick canvas and spreading 
it in thin layers. It is then dissolved in 
pure spirits to make ■varnishes, such varnishes 
-being used for coachwork, jet ornaments, 
and similar objects. To save the labour of 
continual cleaning, metal objects are often 
varnished with shellac. 

From shell and lac. 

shelter (shel' ter), 11. An3d:hing that 
shields and protects from the elements, 
danger, annoyance, injury, etc. ; a place 
offering protection ; the state of being 
shielded or protected, v.t. To shield from 
injury', danger, etc. ; to give refuge to. v.i. 
To take shelter ; to find a refuge. ^ (F. abri, 
refuge, defense, asile, converittre ;* ahriter, 
proteger, cacher; s’abriter, se refugier.) 

On seaside esplanades shelters are built 
at interv'als to shield visitors from winds and 
rain, and in many large towns night 
shelters are provided' for destitute folk. The 
umbrella is a convenient little shelter from 
rain. Soldiers make dug-outs or bomb-proof 
shelters to shelter themselves against shots 
and shells. Figuratively, we may say a boy 
shelters himself behind his friend if he allows 
his friend to take the blame for his own 
wrongdoing. 

A shelterer (shel' ter er, n.) is one who 
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A huge Freoch shell on view at the Ministry 
of munitions in Paris. 


takes shelter or gives shelter to others. It is 
annoying to be overtaken by a hea^vy' thunder- 
storm in a shelterless (shel' ter les, adj.) 
place, that is, one where no shelter is to be 
found. 

An early form is s/ielliire, perhaps from shieldand 
suffix- lure. Syk. : v. Cover, defend, harbour, pro- 
tect, screen. Ant. : v. Discover, expose, imperil. 

shelty (shel' ti), n. A Shetland pony ; 
any very small pony. Another spelling is 

sheltie (shel' ti). (F. 

pcniey, petit cheval.) 

■ ' j, A derivative of Shel- 

. . : land ; cp. O. Norse 

/ \ Y-f'’'. H)'aki a Shetlander. 

Ji Vy/- shelve [i] (shelv), 

fi' f:\ v.t. To place on a 

, , ■■.' f j, !;>.), ’ shelf or shelves ; to 

5 , ' furnish with shelves; 

C'*-. ■ . ' '- i figuratively, to lay 

■'■s ' aside, dismiss or defer 

-■ . indefinitely. (F. 

^ ■^■•' ‘ ranger, garnir de 

r-J f 5 rayons, congedier 

remeilre.) 

k' t ’A •• ^ hbrarian shelves, 

ii tha.t is, puts on 

>} p; ^ shelves the books in 

-■•■ ^ library, so that 

• c '• ■ ¥ borrowers may have 

easy access to them. 

- As the library grows 

; ■ ■<-•^■- ''3 nnd more volumes are 
■•'?;* , ndded, he may have 
to shelve more rooms, 
that is, fit them with 

U on view Bl the Ministry EmploVerS Often 
US in Pans. •» S ? » .t L r • 

have to shelve, that is, 
dismiss from their service, workpeople too 
old to cany on their work. A pohtical party' 
may shelve a measure that is unpopular. 

The action of the verb in any of its senses 
is shelving (shelv' ing, 71.), Shelves collect- 
ively and also material for shelves, is also 
called shelving. A rare word applied to 
anything projecting or overhanging is 
shelvy (shelv' i, adj.). 

See shelf. Syn. ; Disuse, neglect. 

shelve [2] (shelv), v.i. To slope gradually. 
(F. etre en pente.) 

A roof that shelves sheds the rain and . 
prevents the house from becoming damp. 
Bathing is safer on a shelving (shelv' ing, 
adj.) beach, that is, one that slopes gradually, 
than on one where the water deepens quickly. 

Origin obscure ; apparently' akin to \V. 
Frisian skclf oblique, O. Norse skjalgr askew ; cp. 
G. schiel squint-eyed. Syn. : Decline, incline, 
slant. 

shelves (shelvz). This is the plural of 
shelf. See shelf. 

Sheol (she' 61 ; she' 61 ), 77. In Jewish 
theology, the place of the dead. 

The early Hebrews conceived Sheol as_a 
dark underground cavern. 

Heb., from shaal to dig. 

shepherd (shep' erd), 77. One who tends 
and pastures sheep ; one who exercises 



SHERATON 


spiritual care over a Christian congregation 
or community ; a pastor, v.t. To dnve or 
keep together ; to tend as a shepherd. (F. 
bergey, pastenr ; attroicper, mener, gafder.) 

A shepherd’s duties are to prevent his 
flock straying, to see that they get sufficient 
food, and to protect them against wild 
animals and bad weather. In the East a 
shepherd leads his flock ; in most other parts 
of the world he drives it, with the aid of his 
dogs. When he %vishes to catch a sheep he 
seizes it by the leg with his shepherd’s 
crook («.), that is, a staff with an iron hook 
at the end. A bishop’s crozier, shaped like 
a crook, is the emblem of his office of spiritual 
shepherd. 



Shepherd. — ^An old shepherd and his flock. From 
the painting hr £. Douslas. 


Several plants arc named after the shep- 
herd. The shepherd’s knot {v.} is the tormen- 
til, a trailing plant. The shepherd’s needle 
(n.) is the wild geranium, also called lady’s- 
cbmb and Venus’s comb. The weed, shepherd’s 
purse (ji.), with its little white flowers and 
purse-shaped seeds, is common in gardens. 
The teasel, a plant wdth large burs covered 
with .stiff bristles, is called shepherd’s rod 
(it.), and the common mullein is Imown among 
country folk as shepherd’s staff (it.). 

A woman or girl who tends sheep is a 
shepherdess (shep' erd es, it.). In the eight- 
eenth century fine ladies amused themselves 
by dressing up as shepherdesses. The office 
of a spiritual shepherd or pastor is sometimes 
spoken of as shepherdship (it.). The Hyksos 
kings, descended from nomads who con- 
quered ancient Egypt, are called the 
Shepherd kings (n.pl.) 


SHERUT 


The dish called shepherd’s pie («.) is made 
by mixing minced meat and .onion, covering 
with a crust of mashed potatoes and baking. 
. From E. sheep and herd keeper of flocks, 
droves, etc. 

Sheraton (sher' a ton), adj. Applied to 
furniture of a severe style first designed by 
Thomas Sheraton at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

Thomas Sheraton was bom in the year 
1751 and died in 1806. The furniture which 
he planned during his best period was notable 
lor its straight and balanced lines, and its 
delicate inlay or carving. At the end of his 
life he was influenced by the French furniture 
makers, and the work produced by his 
imitators after his ■ death loses, much b}' 
over-decoration. ' 

sherbet (sher' bet), n. An., Eastern 
cooling drink, made from fruit juices and 
water ; an effervescing- drink made in 
Europe in imitation of this. (F. sorbet.) 

Turkish and Pers., from Arabic shariba to drink. 

sherd (sherd). This is another form of 
shard. See shard. , 

sherif (she ref'), h: A descendant of 
Mohammed through his daughter ' Fatima ; 
the chief magistrate of Mecca ; a ruler' of 
a district in' Morocco. Another form is 
shereef (she ref'). (F. chirif.) 

The Arab sherif has the same rank as 
the Turkish emir. Among other privileges 
sherifs have that of being exempt from 
appearing before any judge, except their own 
prince. 

Arabic sharif exalted. 

sheriff (sher' if), it. The chief officer of 
the Crown in an English or Welsh county or 
shire ; in Scotland, a judge of a count}'' 
court. (F. shirif.) 

The office of sheriff is one of the most 
ancient administrative offices in the kingdom. 
In the twelfth century he was responsible 
for orderly government, and as the king's 
representative stood betiveen the people and 
the oppression of the feudal nobles. With the 
rise of Parliament he became responsible for 
holding the elections, but was himself, as an 
administrative official, excluded from the 
assembly. 

The sheriff, or high sheriff («.), as he is 
more often called to-day, to distinguish him 
from the under sheriff (11.), who carries out 
a number of routine duties, is responsible 
for the execution of the law and the preserva- 
tion of peace in his district. He still presides 
over parliamentary elections. 

The office and jurisdiction of a sheriff is 
variously spoken of as a sheriffalty (sher' if 
al ti, «.), sheriffdom (sher' if ddm, 1/.), 
sheriffhood (sher' if hud, «.), or sheriffship 
(sher' if ship, n.). 

In Scotland the sheriff’s officer (».), or 
sheriff officer («.), is an official appoiritcd to 
carry out the commands of the sheriff. A 
sheriff-deputy («.) is an officer who acts as 
chief local judge in a county of Scotland, and 
a sheriff-substitute («.) is the acting sheriff 
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SHERRY 


SHIELD 


who hears cases in the .first- instance. A 
sheriff-court («.) is a court presided, over 
by a sheriff or his deputy. The sheriff-clerk 
(k.) is the registrar of the sheriff’s court. 
A.-S. sftr-gerefa, from shire and reeve [i]. 
sherry (sher' i), n. A white wine from 
south Spain, especially the wine made near 
Jerez de la Frontera. (F. xires.) 

Any strong white wine of south Spain, 
except those of the lowest quality, is called 
sherry. It is made from ripe, small white 
grapes, fermented until practically all the 
sugar is converted into alcohol. 

A corruption of Xeres or Jerez (L. Caesaris of 
Caesar), a town in Andalusia, Spain. 



Shetland. — A Shetland ponr, with his shasev coat 
shorn off. makine friends with a horse. 


' Shetland (shet' land), k. A pony of a 
small breed from the Shetland Isles. 

Shetland ponies are very small, sturdy and 
shaggy. Seldom more than nine or ten hands 
high, they are bred largely for the use of 
children learning to ride. Shetland lace («.) 
is an ornamental needle-made lace, made 
from coarse, woollen yam and used for 
warm shawls and scarfs and underclothing. 

shew (sho). This is another spelling of 
show. See show. 

Shiah (she' a), n. A member of one of the 
tivo great divisions or sects of the Moham- 
medan religion. Another form is Shiite 
(she it'). 

A Shiah looks on -Ali, Mohammed’s son-in- 
law, as the first rightful caliph after the 
Prophet himself, and rejects the three 
Sunni caliphs whose memory is revered by 
most Mohammedans. Shiism (she' izm, «.). 
that is, the belief of the Shiahs, chiefly 
flourishes in Persia. 

Arabic shia sect. 

shibboleth (shib' 6 leth), n. A word used 
as a test : a formula or watchword used by a 
part\- or sect to distinguish their followers 
from outsiders. {F.schibboleth, mot d’ epreuve.) 

In the Book of Judges we read that 
Jephthah used the Hebrew word shibboleth 
to distinguish the Ephraimites from the 
Gileadites, the former not being able to 
pronounce the sh, but instead, saying 
sibboleth (Judges xii, 4-6). Similarly during 


the massacre known in history as the 
Sicilian Vespers (1282), many of the French 
victims were betrayed by their inability to 
pronounce the Italian word ciceri, which was 
used as a test word or shibboleth. Hence 
the word shibboleth has now come to mean 
any test, watchword, or peculiar custom 
serving to distinguish people of one party 
from those of another. 

Syx. : Criterion, sign, test, token, 
shiel (shel). This has the same meaning 
as shieUifg. See shieling. 

shield (sheld), n. A broad piece of de- 
fensive armour borne on the left arm, as a 
defence from the weapons of the enemy ; 
a buckler ; a guard or screen for dangerous 
machines or apparatus , in natural historj', 
a shield-like organ or part ; in heraldry, the 
figure of a shield on which armorial bearings 
are displayed , one who' acts as a guard or 
protector, v.t. To protect with or as with a 
shield ; to screen. (F. bouclier, defense, volet, 
ecu, ecttsson, dgide ; couvrir, proteger.) 

Shields in ancient and mediaeval times 
were of various shapes and sizes. Made 
either of wood or wicker-work covered with 
leather, or of light metal, a shield was a 
useful defence against spears, swords, and 
darts, but would be little protection against 
shells and bullets. 

The. arms of a mediaeval knight were dis- 
played on his shield and when not in use 
the shield was often hung on a wall in his 
castle. The heraldic shield or escutcheon is 
the pictorial representation of the real shield. 

In mining and tunnelling, strong shields 
or screens keep the soil and other earthy 
material from falling in. In the Old Testament 
we read that God said to Abraham, " I am 
thy shield " (Genesis xv, i). 



Shi'eld. — A Slaart relic: the thield of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. 


Some animals and fishes, as, for example, 
the tortoise and the crab, have a shieldlike 
defence against their enemies. Among plants 
the shield-fern [Aspidium) gets its name from 



SHIELING 


SHILLING 


the little shield-shaped covers which protect 
the spore-cases. 

In modern warfare the ' men are by no 
means shieldless (sheld' les, adj.), although 
they do not carry the old-time shield. Steel 
screens are fixed to the guns to shield or 
protect the gunners from the fire of the 
enemy. 

A.-S. scild, Dutch, G. schild, O. Norse skjold-r, 
Goth, skildu-s : possibly akin to shell. Syn. ; 
Buckler, escutcheon, guard, screen. 

sMeling (she' ling), n. A hut, a small 
cottage used by shepherds, fishermen, or 
sportsmen. Shiel (shel) has the same meaning. 
(F. hutle, cabane.) 

Usually a shieling or shiel is a roughly- 
equipped cottage used by shepherds and 
fishermen when a long way from home. 

Dim. of shiel. North M.E. schele, perhaps from 
O. Norse skjol shelter. 

shier (shf' er). For this word and shiest, 
variant spellings of shyer and shyest, the 
comparative and superlative of shy, see 
under shy. 

shift (shift), v.t. To move from one posi- 
tion to another ; to transfer ; to get rid of ; 
to remove or replace ; to substitute (any- 
thing) for something else ; to change (views 
or position) in an argument, v.i. To move or 
be moved about ; to change place or position ; 
to change ; to give place to other things ; 
to contrive ; to manage in the best way 
possible ; to resort to expedients ; to pre- 
varicate ; to practise evasion, n. The act 
of shifting ; a moving or changing of place ; 
a change or substitution ; a change of 
clothing ; a chemise ; an expedient, con- 
trivance, or resource ; a mean or petty 
action ; an evasion ; a relay of workers. 
(F. diplacer, transporter, debarrasser, stib- 
stituer; changer-de place, diminager, changer, 
s'arranger, recourir h des expidients, equi- 
voquer, esqiUvcr ; diplacement, mouvement, 
remplacemeni, cliangement, chemise de femme, 
expedient, ressource, true, faux fiiyant, ignipe.) 

A visitor who does not like his room in an 
hotel may ask to shift to a more comfortable 
one. A shopkeeper may shift some of his 
wares to a storeroom in order to display 
newer goods. An irresponsible person often 
tries to shift or transfer his responsibilities 
to others. When the wind shifts, the weather 
usually changes. 

Young wild animals soon learn to shift 
for themselves. Sometimes, when unexpected 
visitors arrive, the cook has to shift, that is, 
resort to shifts or expedients, to provide 
a meal for the extra number. Workmen on 
a railway, or in a large factory where the 
machines are kept going all night, work in 
shifts, or relays. If a workman dislikes his 
job, he usually asks his employer for a shift, 
or a change. A change of clothes was once 
spoken of as a shift, and the undershirt or 
chemise worn by both men and women was 
also so called. 

A person engaged on a piece of work may 
not be able to get what he wants to finish it. 


but have to make shift, that is, make the 
best possible use of unsatisfactory material. 
Some people are shiftless (shift'^ les, adj.), 
that is, without resource ; they manage 
their aSairs shiftlessly (shift' les li, adv.) or 
inefficiently, and their shiftlessness (shift' les 
nes, n.) sometimes brings them to want. ' 

The word shifty (shift' i, adj.) means tricky, 
lacking straightforwardness, and shiftiness 
(shift' i nes, n.) is the quality of being 
shifty. People who act shiftily (shift' 
i li, adv.) soon incur the dislike of their 
associates. A shifter (shift' er, n.) may be a 
fickle, changeable person, or a trickster, but 
there are also honest shifters, as, for example, 
the scene-shifters in a theatre. 

A table is shiftable (shift' abl, adj.), because 
it can be shifted from place to place. Some 
people who hate monotony like to shift 
about their furniture every few months. The 
act of moving or changing is shifting (shift' 
ing. It.), Sands are shifting (adj.) when they - 
change their position in the sea. A changeable 
person, and also the point of view of such a 
one, is also shifting. 

A.-S. sciftan to divide ; cp. Dutch schifien, G. 
schichten, O. Norse skipia. Syn. : v. Convert, 
deviate, digress, prevaricate, substitute, n. 
Change, substitution, turn. Ant. : v. Hold, 
persist, remain, stay, n. Permanency. 

Shiite (she' it). This is another form of 
Shiah. See Shiah. 

shikar (shi kar'), n. The hunting of wild 
beasts. 

Visitors to India are usually invited to a 
shikar. An experienced hunter is called a 
shikari (she ka' re, n.) or shikaree (she ka' 
re, «.). 

Hindustani from Pers. shikar. 

shillelagh (shi la' la), n. An oak or 
blackthorn cudgel. (F. gourdin.) 

The oak or blackthorn sapling, used as a 
cudgel in Ireland, got its name from the 
barony of Shillelagh in Wicklow. 


Shilling. — The obverse and reverse sides of the . 
British sbilltatr. 




shilling' (shil' ing), n, A British silver coin 
equal in value to twelve pence, or to one- 
twentieth of a pound sterling. (F. schelling.) 

The Anglo-Saxon shilling was ivorth five 
pence. After the Norman conquest it was 
only a money of account, worth twelve pence. 
The present shilling was first coined in the 
reign of Henrj' VIl. Until 1879, a shilling 
was given to a new recruit for the Army, so 
that to take the King’s shilling («.), or, as it 
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was -then, the Queen’s shilling {it.), was to 
agree to enlist. 

A.-S. scilliiig'; cp. Dutch schelling, G. schilling, 
O. Norse skilling-r, perhaps from root skel- to 
divide, with dim. suffix -ing. Perhaps a section 
of an armlet. 

• shiUy-slially (shil' i shal' i), v.i. To act 
in an undecided or irresolute manner ; to 
Jiesitate. n. Hesitation ; irresolution ; foolish 
trifling. (F. vaciller, hdsiler, barguigner; 
vacillation, irresolution.) 

The first duty of a sailor or soldier is to 
learn not to shilly-shally, but to act promptly. 
In everyday life, people who are given to 
shilly-shally waste their own time and that 
of other people. 

Reduplicated form of “ shall I ” ? Syn. ; v. 
Hesitate, shuffle, trim, vacillate. «. Indecision, 
vacillation. Ant. : n. Decision, determination, 
resolution. 

shily (shi' li). This is another spelling 
of shyly. See under shy. 

shim (shim), n. A thin piece of metal 
placed between two surfaces to make a fit. 
v.t. To fit or wedge with this. (F. cale ; caler.) 

It is often necessary to shim a bearing of a 
shaft, that is, to insert shims between its cap 
and its base, in order to adjust it correctly. 

shimmer (shim'er), v.i. To shine with a 
faint or tremulous light ; to glimmer ; to 
gleam faintly. ii. A tremulous gleam or 
light. (F. luire/ lueiir.) 

The sea shimmers on a moonlight night. 
White and verj'' light-coloured satins have a 
shimmer on them like the shimmer of ice in 
bright sunshine. 

A.-S. scimrian, frequentative of scimiaii to 
shine ; cp. Dutch schemeren, G. schiumiern. 
Syn. : v. and n. Gleam, glimmer. 

shin (shin), n. The forepart of the leg 
between the ankle and the knee, especially 
of the human leg. v.i. To climb a tree by 
means of the arms and legs ; colloquially, to 
go afoot ; to trot. (F. jambe, tibia ; grimper, 
trot liner.) 

A schoolboy often says he is going to shin 
home; meaning he is going to huny^ there at 
trotting pace. A kick or a blow on the shin 
is painful because the sharp edge of the 
shin-bone («.), or tibia, is very thinly 
covered rvith flesh. For this reason padded 
shin-guards (n.pl.) are worn in some games, 
such as football and hockey. 

A.-S. scinu ; cp. Dutch sclteen, G. schicne (also 
used' in G. for a splint) ; the original meaning 
was probably thin or’ narrow piece. 

Shindy (shin' di). n. A row ; a rumpus ; 
a brawl. (F. lintamarre, brouhaha, vacarme, 
chamaillerie.) 

This word is used colloquially for a dis- 
turbance characterized by a great amount of 
noise. 

Possibly from shinty. Syn. ; Commotion, 
disturbance, rumpus. 

shine (shin), a. i. To emit or to reflect light; 
to gleam ; to be bright ; to beam steadily ; 
to glitter ; to be brilliant ; to be eminent 
or prominent ; to be conspicuous, v.t. To 
cahse to shine ; to make bright ; to polish. 


n. Sunshine ; brightness ; lustre ; fair 
weather, p.t. and p.p. shone (shon). (F. 
luire, reluire, briller, Stinceler, iclater, se 
distinguer ; faire briller, polir, cirer ; clarte 
dll soleil, iclat, lustre, temps ensoleillS.) 

The sun shines by its own’ light. The face 
of a contented person may shine with 
happiness. We have to shine, that is, polish 
our shoes, but a diamond shines or glitters 
even in a dark room. 



Shine* — A night view of the Thames Embankment, 
London, showing many lights shining brightly. 


A brilliant conversationalist generally 
shines in society. Others shine at games, or 
in some fashionable branch of learning. If we 
tell a friend we will visit him on a certain 
day, rain or shine, we mean we will come 
whether it be bad or good weather. ‘ 

One who or that which shines, or anything 
nsed to give a shine to something else, is a 
shiner (shin' er, n.). Some fish, such as 
minnows and young mackerel, are called 
shiners, because of their shiny (shin' i, adj.), 
that is, glistening, scales. This shininess 
(shin' i nes, «.), or quality of being shiny 
or luminous, helps fishermen to locate 
them at night. 

A.-S. scinan ; cp. Dutch schijnen, G. schetnen. 
O. Norse shlna. Syn. ; v. Beam, gleam, glitter. 

shingle [i] (shing' gl), n. A wooden tile ; 
hair tapered close to the head. v.t. To roof 
or cover with shingles ; to cut and taper 
(hair) close to the head. (F. bardeau; 
coiivrir de bardeaux.) 

The shingles with which many cottage 
roofs are tiled are pieces of wood with parallel 
sides, thinner at the overlapping ends. 
The art of covering a roof in this way is 
shingling (shing' gling, n.), and one who does 
this work is a shingler (shing' gler, «.). Any- 
thing resembling a shingled (shing' gld, adj.) 
roof in appearance is said to be shingly 
(shing' gli, adj.). 

A hairdrespr who shingles women’s and 
children’s hair, that is, thins it so that the 
tapered ends lie close to the head, may also 
be called a shingler. 

H.E. corrupted from shindle, L. scindula (for 
scanditla) shingle, as if from scindere to split, 
cleave ; cp. G. schindel. 


SHING-LE 


sliingle [2] (shing' gl), n. Coarse rounded ] 
gravel on the seashore. (F. galets.) ' : 

Shores covered with shingle are said to : 
be shingly (shing' gli, adj.). Where the tide. ; 
sweeps along the coast, the shingle gradually 
shifts along in the same direction, and to 
prevent this groynes or shingle-traps {n.pl.) 
are buUt. 

Earlier chingle, perhaps imitative ; cp. chink [2]. 1 

shingle [3] (shing' gl), v.t. To hammer ' 
(puddled iron) so as to free it from slag or ' 
impurities. (F. cingler.) 

F. cingler, G. ciingeln from zangc tongs. ' 

shingles (shing' glz), n.pl. An eruptive ’ 
skin disease {herpes zoster), accompanied by 
neuralgic pains. (F. herpes zoster.) j 

The word shingles means a girdle, and was 
applied to herpes zoster because the eruption f 
frequently occurs on a thin strip of skin ^ 
round the waist. The small blisters that 
often appear on the lip in cold weather are 
a mild form of shingles. , 

From O.F. cengle (F. sangle) from L. cingulum \ 
belt, from L. cingere to gird ; the old form being 
preserved in E. surcingle. 

shingly (shing' gli). For this word see , 
under shingle [i] and [2]. 

shinny (shin' i). This is another form ] 
of shinty. See shinty. 1 

Shinto (shin' to), n. The old religion of 1 
Japan before the introduction of Buddhism. < 

(F. shinioisme.) _ 

Shinto or Shintoism [ ' ~ , ""y • ■ ' ’ 

(shin' to izm, n.) is a 1 

kind of nature- and ! ■ . , 

hero-worship. It j ■ - 

teaches reverence for • ' , , ' 

ancestors, and obedi- ! , ■ 

ence to all in author- • ' ' ' • 

ity, especially the ! • / 

Emperor or Mikado, i 

whom the Shintoist ■ ■ / 

(shin' to ist, n) re- ' 
gards as a descendant • A* 

of the sun-goddess. | ii’’’’ , ' 

Japanese, fromChinese . . 

shin tao way of the gods. ; A / / .i-' 't 

shinty (shin'ti), n. ;'y /..•-I' -' if'.V* 

A Scottish and North ; iy . - ■'"* 

country game resem- t ■ 

bling hockey; the 
stick or ball used in 
this game. Another 
form is shinny (shin ' i) . f p 

Probably from the 
crj', of obscure origin, 
used in the game, shin 
I'yc, shin yc. 

shiny {shlti'' i)r ' 

This is an adjective MWf S TSr b ; . 
formed from shine. shinty.— The Ihrow-up in Ih 

See under shine. •' 

ship (ship), n. A largo sea - going vessel, 
particularly a sailing ship with three masts, c 
all carrj’ing square sails, v.t. To put or take t 
(persons or goods) aboard a ship ; to fix or e 
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put in position ; to send (goods) by water, 
rail, or road. v.i. To engage to serve on a 
ship ; to embark on a ship. (F. navire, 
vaisseau ; enibarquer, monter, expidier; 
s’enrSler, s'einbarquer.) 

The earliest ships were rowed and sailed. 
Oars did not go out of use until men dared 
to cross the oceans. Steam began to replace 
sails early in the nineteenth century, and the 
first motor-ship appeared at the beginning 
of this century. The Majestic, a modern 
Atlantic liner, displaces about two hundred 
and eighty times as much water as the little 
Santa Maria, on which Christopher Columbus 
sailed to discover the New World. 

Among sailors to ship a thing means to put 
it in its proper working position. Oars are 
shipped when placed in the rowlocks ready 
'for rowing ; a rudder is shipped when hung 
on its hooks. A ship is said to ship a sea 
when a wave breaks on board. 

The old ship of the line (n.) was what we 
should now call a battleship, that is, a 
heavily-armed warship, capable of bearing 
the brunt of a sea-fight. 

Nowadays we hear less than formerly of 
ship-biscuit («.), which is a hard biscuit, 
also called by sailors hard-tack. This used to 
be an important article of diet aboard ship, 
but its place has been taken by bread. The 
literal meaning of shipboard (n.) is the side 


or deck of 











Shinty. — The tbrow-up In the old Scottish srame of 
shinty or shinny. 


People and things are 
on shipboard when 
aboard ship. 

When a ship is 
worn-out it goes to 
the ship-breaker («.), 
that is, one - whose 
business it is to break 
old ships up and sell 
, the parts. A ship- 
broker («.) buys and 
sells ships, insures 
them, procures car- 
goes, and does other 
business connected 
with transport on 
ships. 

Ships are constructed 
by the shipbuilder 
(n.), or shipwright («.), 
whose work is called 
shipbuilding {«•)• 
Britain is the chief 
shipbuilding {adj .) 
country of the world. 
A ship-chandler («.) 
sells cordage," canvas, 
and other articles 
. needed, for. fitting . out 
ships. These com- 
modities, taken to- 
gether, are called 
ship-chandlery («.) 


A ship-canal («.) is an artificial watenvay, 
deep enough and wide enough for large 
vessels. The first was the Suez C.anal (1869), 
and a later one is the Panama Canal. 



SHTPPO 


SHIRE 


The term ship’s company («.) means a 
ship’s crew. 

In the old days when sailors were crowded 
on ships under unhealthy conditions, many 
died of ship-fever («.), which is a form of 
typhus fever. The amount of cargo or the 
number of passengers that a ship is able to 
carry makes up a ship-load {it.). A shipman 
(ship' man, n.) may be either a member of 
a crew, or, as is more likely nowadays, a ship- 
master («.), that is, the master or captain of a 
ship. Each sailor of a crew is a shipmate (w.) 
of the other sailors. 

A tax levied by Charles 1, without consent 
of Parliament, in 1634, for the equipment of 
ships for the navy, was known as ship-money 
(n.). This unpopular tax was one of the 
causes of the Civil War (1642-49), A 
shipowner («.) is a person who owns a 
ship or ships, or has a share in a merchant 
fleet. 

A vessel is ship-rigged (adj.) if she has three 
masts carrying the greatest possible number 
of square sails on aU of them. Things arc 
shipshape [adj.) when arranged in good 
order, as aboard ship things are always to 
be found in their proper place. Good sailors 
do their work shipshape [adv.\, that is. in 
a skilled or tid}' manner. A snip’s-husband 
(«.) is an agent who does business for ships 
wmle in port, as, for example, pfovisioning 
and seeing to repairs. 

A ship is launched by being allowed to 
run down two long slides, each caUed a 
ship-way («.), which extend into the water. 
Wooden ships and the wooden piles of piers 
and jetties are liable to be attacked by the 
ship-worm («.), or teredo, a species of 
mollusc, which bores its way into them. 

A ship suffers shipwreck (n.) when she is 
lost by sinking, by striking a rock, or in 
any other way. Extravagance has brought 
many people to shipweek in the figurative 
sense of disaster. In old days, some people 
were so wicked as to shipwreck [v.t.) vessels 
purposely, by luring them on to rocks with 
lanterns. A good business may shipwreck 
[v.i.), that is, come to grief, through careless 
management. 

A shipyard (n.) is a place equipped with 
all the materials and machines needed in 
building and repairing ships. A shipment 
(ship' ment, n.) of goods is a consignment, 
or in other words the quantity shipped, 
that is, sent, at one time. The person who 
sends the goods is the shipper (ship' er, n.) of 
them. 

Bj' the shipping (ship' ing, n.) of a country 
is meant all the ships registered as belonging 
to that country. The shipping of coals from 
Newcastle is the sending of them from that 
place. A shipping [adj.) clerk is one who 
attends to the forwarding of goods. The old 
expression to take shipping means to go 
aboard ship. 

When a crew is engaged for a ship a 
document called shipping-articles [n.pl.) or 
ship’s articles [n.pl.) is drawn up between 


the crew and the captain or o^vners, giving 
particulars about wages, food, the voyage, 
and so forth. This is read to the men. and 
signed by both sides in the presence of an 
official named a shipping-master [n.j. 



the stocks of a shipyard at Clydehank* Scotland. 

A shipping-bill («.) is another name for a 
bUl of lading, that is, an invoice of goods 
dispatched by sea, 

Switzerland, having no coast-line, is 
shipless (ship' 16s, adj.), that is, without 
ships, except for a few lake-steamers. 
Passengers go shipwards (ship' wardz, adv.), 
which means towards their ship, when the 
time of departure approaches. 

Common Tent., A.-S. scip ; cp. Dutch schip, 
G. schiff, O. Norse and Goth. skip. See skiS. 
Syn. : n. Craft, sail,, vessel, v. Dispatch, 
embark, load, send. Ant. ; v. Disembark, land, 
unship, 

shiippo (ship' 6), n. Japanese cloisonnd 
enamel-ware. 

The name was given to the beautiful 
enamel work of Japan because of the number, 
value, and richness of the materials used. 
Chinese ts’i/t seven, pao jewels. 

stipsliape (ship' shap). For this word 
and shipwards, etc., see under ship. 

sliire (shir), n. A county ; a territorial 
division of the British Isles. (F. comti.) 

Originally a shire was one of the divisions of 
the country governed by an earl or alderman, 
who handed over his power to a shire-reeve 
(«.), or sheriff. The sheriff was also once 
called a shireman (shir' man, «.), a name 
given now to any man belonging to the 
■■ shires,” a word used of the counties 
forming a belt running north-east from 
Devonshire and Hampshire to Yorkshire, or 
for those the names of which end in " -shire.” 

The shires also mean the east Midland 
counties, especially those famous for fox- 
hunting, or for breeding a heavy draught- 
horse known as the shire-horse («.). 
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Twice a year, in Anglo-Saxon times, a 
shire-moot («.) was held, a kind of county 
parliament, at which the sheriff, the alderman 
and the bishop were present ; the shire-moot 
afterwards became a sort of county court. 
Shire now means county, although some 
smaller districts in the north of England 
are so-called, as Hallamshire, in Yorkshire. 

A.-S. sctr office, administration ; cp. scirian to 
appoint. Syn. •. County. 

shirk (sherk), v.t. To avoid meanly or 
unfairly ; to get out of. v.i. To avoid a duty ; 
to shrink selfishly from an obligation or 
duty. n. One who shirks. (F. dviter ; reculer 
devant le devoir, faindanter ; paresseux.) 

To shirk a task or duty is to avoid the 
performance of it ; to evade' responsibility is 
also to shirk. A cowardly person is often a 
shirker (sherk' er, n.), or a shirk, shrinking 
back meanly from his due share of risk or 
danger. Another kind of shirker is a person 
who selfishly evades the consequence of his 
acts, or meanly lets the blame for wrong- 
doing fall upon another. ■ 

Said to be a variant of shark, perhaps from 
G. schwke swindler, rogue. Syn. : v. Avoid, 
evade, shrink. 

shirr (sher), «. A rubber thread woven 
into a fabric to make it elastic ; a fabric so 
treated ; a gathering or puckering of fabric. 
v.l. To gather or pucker (fabric) ; to make 
(fabric) elastic by inserting rubber threads ; 
to poach (eggs) in butter or cream. 

American. 

shirt (shert), n. A sleeved under-garment 
worn by men and boys ; a woman’s blouse 
with collar and cuffs. (F. chemise.) 



Shirt. — The chrirleninE «hirl of I.ord Nelson, the 
hero of TrafalEnr. 


Shirts are made of cotton, linen, silk, or 
wool, and are furnished with wristbands or 
cuffs. A tennis or cricket shirt has usually a 
patch pocket at the breast, and a collar. The 
linen shirt worn with evening dress has a 
stiff, starched shirt-front («.), and cuffs. 
A starched shirt-front or dickey is sometimes 
worn over a coloured shirt. 

The loose upper garment worn by foot- 
ballers, hockey players, etc., is called a 
shirt. It may be white or coloured, according 
to the colours of the club. Shirt material 


is called shirting (shert' ing, «.). In very 
hot weather, or when engaged in strenuous 
tasks or games, people sometimes like to go 
shirtless (shert' les, adj.), or clad in trousers 
and vest. Runners and gymnasts, for 
instance, are not generally shirted (shert' 6d, 
adj.) while engaged in these pastimes. In 
America a woman’s blouse is called a shirt- 
waist («.). To be in one’s shirt-sleeves means 
to be coatless. 

M.E. shirle, A.-S. scyrte, properly a short 
garment ; cp. Dutch schorl, G. schurze apron, O. 
Norse skyrta shirt, Dan. skjorie, also E. short skirt, 
which is a doublet from O. Norse. 

shittim (shit' im), «. The wood of the 
shittah tree. (F. sdtim.) 

fVe read in the Bible (Exodus xxv, lo) 
that the ark of the covenant was made of 
shittim wood, the same kind of timber being 
used also in building the Tabernacle. The 
tree yielding shittim was probably a species 
’ of -acacia, such as is found in dry regions, 
yielding a hard, close-grained wood. Both 
Acacia arabica and A. seyal have been 
suggested as the shittah fshit' a, n.) of the 
Scriptures (Isaiah, xli, 19). 

' Hcb. shittah, pi. shtttlm. . 

, sioiver [i] (shiv' er), n. A broken frag- 
ment ; a splinter ; a sliver ; a kind of blue 
.slate ; a sheave or pulley, v.t. To cause to 
break into shivers or fragments, v.i. To be- 
come shattered ; to break or fly into shivers. 
(F- dclat, dclisse, schiste, potdie; faire, 
dclater ; se fracasser, voter en dclats.) 

The shell of a grenade is shivered when the 
charge e.xplodes and flies into shivers or 
fragments. A blow will shiver a window- 
pane, but a bullet may make a clean hole 
in the glass without breaking it into 
fragments. The glass casing of a vacuum 
flask shivers if subjected to even a slight 
concussion. 

Certain rocks and fossil shells are said to 
be shivery (shiv' er i, adj.), because they 
easily fall to pieces, and a kind of limestone 
rock — slate-spar — is named also shiver-spar 
(«.), because it splits into flat pieces. 

Dim. of E. dialect shive slice ; akin to G. scheibc 
disk, sc/;ie/i?r slate. Syn.: «. Fragment, splinter. 

V. Break, shatter, splinter. 

shiver [2] (shiv' er), v.i. To shake or 
tremble with or as with cold, etc. ; to 
shudder ; to quiver, n. The act of shivering : 
a quiver ; a trembling movement. (F. 
grelotter, frissonner, frdmir, trembler; frisson, 
tremblement.) 

Wc all know what it is to shiver with 
cold, or to feel the shiver or quiver of excite- 
ment. A ghost story may cause us to shiver, 
in a way, although we may know the tale is 
only told to make one’s flesh creep, or give 
us the shivers, and so it does not really pro- 
duce the shiver of fear or horror. 

Another kind of shivers are those caused by 
a chill, in which one may even sit shiveringly 
(shiv' 6r ing li, adv.) over a fire, without 
feeling warm. Shivers, too, is a name for 
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ague, a species of fever in which the whole lives. Nor did she suffer such a shock as 

body- shakes and trembles. A chill or cold sank the " Titanic ” when the latter struck 

is often heralded b3' a shivery (shiv' eri, an iceberg in the Atlantic, on her maiden 

sensation. voyage in 1912. Earthquake shocks cause 

JI.E. chiveren, possibly connected with quiver, great loss of life and damage to p^ope^t^^ 

or with A.'S. ceafl jaw. See jowl. Syn. : v. Such dreadful happenings shock us, affecting 

Quiver, shudder, tremble, n. Quiver, trembling. with horror and dismay, and send a 

skoal [i] (shol), adj. Shallow; of little shock or thrill of horror through the world, 

depth, n. A shallow ; a place of little depth ; A shock-absorber {;;.) is a spring, pad, or 
a submerged sand-bank ; a hidden impedi- buffer used to intercept and take up shock, 
ment or danger, v.i. To become , 
shallower. (F. peu pro fond ; bas- 
fond, rdcif; devenirmoinsprofond.) 

Shoal water is shallow water ; 
and, since sailing in shoaly (shol' 
i, adj.) waters raaj' prove to be 
dangerous, a mark or buoy is 
used as a warning to denote a 
place where water shoals. To 
sailors a shoal usuallj'' means a 
sand-bank which is uncovered at 
low tide. Where water becomes 
shallow it often shows changes of 
colour, so that shoaliness (shol' 
i nes, n.) is indicated by patches 
of different hue. 

A.-S. sceald, akin to shallow ; cp. 

Low G. schol shallow. Syn. ; adj. 

Shallow, n. Sand-bank, shallow. 

Ant. : adj. Deep. 

skoal [2] (shol), n. A throng ; a 
crowd ; a large number, especially Shock-abiorber. A motorcar, hned vrilh a Euard, which acfi as 
^ t ft fnocK»ab«oroer tn the erent pf a colluion. 

offishsrvimmingmcompanjr. v.t. a oi«iop. 

To form a shoal or shoals (of fish). (F. fottle. In a motor-car such devices prevent the 
cohue, banc de poissons ; se reitnir en banc.) shock caused by collisions and inequalities 
When, at certain seasons fish shoal, thej' of road surface from being transmitted to 
gather together in large numbers. Herrings the body of the vehicle, 
in immense shoals are seen off the east In wmr-time soldiers have to perform many 
coast each November; bj- mid-December, .and varied duties, and are chosen for their 

the shoals have usually departed to other fitness for such duties. WTien trenches have 

waters. Figurativel)% we speak sometimes to be stormed, or an attempt is made to 

of shoals of people — meaning crowds — or dislodge the enemy from a strong position, 

sayj that we have shoals of reasons for special troops may be emploj’ed, these being 

doing something. men selected and trained for such a task. A 

Perhaps M. Dutch sehole ; cp. A.-S. scolu troop battahon composed of such men is a shock- 

school [i]. SvN. : a. Crowd, number, throng. battalion. 



shock [ij (shok), n. A violent collision or 
impact ; a concussion ; a violent onset or 
attack ; a sudden and violent mental im- 
pression, or physical sensation ; the sensation 
produced on the ner\-es, etc., bj' the passage 
of an electric current ; a disturbance to or 
impairment of credit, organization, etc. ; in 
pathology, a state of prostration following a 
disturbance of the sj'stem, or the access of 
violent emotion, v.i. To strike bj' a sudden 
collision ; to affect with a strong sensation, 
as of horror, disgust, or indignation ; to seem 
improper or scandalous to. v.i. To behave 
improperly or scandalously ; to act out- 
rageously. (F. choc, percussion, heurt, 
snisisseinent, secotisse ; choquer, heurter, 
e'mouvoir, offenser,' frapper d’horreur ; causer 
du scandale.) 

As Cowpertclls us in his poem, " notempest 
gave the shock " to the *' Royal George " 
when she capsized and sank at Spithead 
in 1782, with the loss of over eight hundred 


Not all mental shocks are unpleasant ; the 
sudden return of one mourned as lost may 
cause a shock, but it soon gives place to a 
feeling of joy and gladness. 

Persons who may escape physical injury 
in the shock or impact of a railway collision, 
may yet suffer a great deal from shock, mental 
and physical, and may be prostrate for many 
daj's as a sequel. Some never entirely recover 
from such a shock. 

That which shocks one person maj' not 
appear shocking (shok' ing, adj.) to another ; 
customs shockingly (shok' ing li, adv.) 
bmbarous to strangers mav be regarded with 
mdifference, or even appro'val, by those who 
have become familiar with such practices, 
the shockingness (shok' ing nes, n.) of conduct 
depending largely on what one has been 
taught to regard as proper. 

Very’- serious harm may often be caused bv 
shock from a conductor charged 
with a strong current of electricity. The 
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apparatus called a shocking coil permits the 
giving of mild electric shocks for remedial 
purposes. A sensational -story is sometimes 
colloquially called a shocker (shok' er, «.). 

F. choc, n., choqiter v., possibly from O.H.G. 
scoc a swing. See shake. Syn. : jz. Collision, 
concussion, impact, onset, prostration, v. Collide, 
disgust, horrify, outrage. 

shock [2] (shok), n. A group of corn- 
sheaves stood up together, v.t. To collect into 
or arrange in shocks, (F, ias de gerbes : 
amonceler en gerbes.) 

The foxes with burning firebrands sent 
into the Philistines’ corn by Samson 
" burnt up both the shocks and also the 
standing corn " of his enemies (Judges xv, 5). 
When the corn has been cut and tied into 
bundles, called sheaves, it is shocked, - a 
shock being a group of such bundles (usually 
twelve in number) stacked together ears 
upward, and left in the field a time to drj^ 
and ripen. 

iVI.E. schohke ; cp. M. 

Dutch schok. Low G. 
scholi shock, also group 
of sixty things ; pos- 
sibly akin to shock [i] as 
being tossed together. 

shock [3] (shok), n. 

A thick, unkempt 
mass or head of hair. 
adj. Shaggy. (F. 
tignasse, crimire ; vein, 
dbouriffd.) ' 

People of some 
Pacific races may be 
called shock - headed 
{fldj.), since, they have 
thick, bushy' shocks of 
frizzy hair. Tennyson 
speaks of “ shock- 
head wiUows.” The 
“ Adventures of 
Shock-headed Peter'” 
is a familiar nursery 
story. Peter is pictured with a shock or 
shaggy head of hair. 

Possibly akin to shag. Syn, : adj. Shaggy, 
unkempt. 

shocker (shok' er). For this word and 
shocking see under shock [i], 

shod (shod). This is the past tense and 
past participle of shoe. See shoe. 

shoddy (shod' i), «. Woollen or worsted 
fibre obtained by tearing or shredding old 
cloth ; inferior cloth made from such fibre 
mixed with new wool ; anything inferior or 
below the usual standard in quality, adj. 
Made of shoddy ; inferior; sham; not genuine. 
(F. camelote, pacoiille ; de pacolille.) 

In shoddy mills, machines with toothed 
rollers tear to shreds old woollen cloth. The 
material thus obtained, together with a 
proportion of new wool, is spun into yam 
from which the cloth known as shoddy is 
made. See mungo. 

Since shoddy clothes may look as good as 


better ones for a time, and their shoddy or 
inferior quality may not ■ be discovered until 
tested by wear, anything sham or counterfeit, 
which' does not stand up to its claims or 
pretensions, is described as shoddy. 

It is said that shoddy footivear — boots 
made largely of inferior material — were a 
contributory cause of the defeat of France in 
the .war of 1870. We talk figuratively of 
shoddy art, shoddy literature, or shodd}' 
politics. 

Perhaps from A. -S. sceadan to shed, separate, 
Syn. ; 11. Mungo, trash, adj. Cheap, counterfeit, 
inferior, sham, trashy. 

shoe (shoo), n. An outer covering for the 
foot, especially one not reaching above the 
ankle ; anything resembling a shoe in use 
or shape ; a plate or rim of metal fixed to 
the hoof of a horse ; a metal plate fi.xed to 
the runner of a sledge to prevent wear ; a 
socket ; a ferrule ; the step of a mast ; a 
wheel -drag. v.t. To 
supply or fit with 
shoes ; to cover at the 
bottom or tip. p.t. and 
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Shoe. — A young lady who rnahes it her busines* to 
shoe her own pony. 


p.p. shod (shod). (F 
soldier, cliamsure, fa. 
sevtelle, emboftiire, car- 
liiigue, sabot; chausset 
ferrer, saboter.) 

The shoem^er (n.), 
as the person who 
makes boots or shoes 
called, uses shoe- 
leather («.), prepared 
for the purpose. A 
shoe may be fastened 
by means of a shoe- 
string (n.), shoe-lace 
(n.), or shoe-tie («.), or 
it may b’e furnished 
with a shoe-buckle (11.). 

A tie or strap for 
fastening a shoe or 
sandal was formerly 
called a shoe-latchet (11.). A shoe-horn (h.) 
may be used to assist one in putting on 
shOM ; the shoe-black («.), a man who has 
a pitch in a busy street, and makes a living 
by cleaning the shoes of passers-by, is seen 
in less numbers in our cities to-day. 

Since people, when they die a natural 
death, are usually confined to bod, and so 
arc shoeless (shoo' les, adj.), or unshod at 
their decease, to die in one’s shoes means to 
die fully dressed, but especially by violence. 
The phrase was used of one who suffered the 
punishment of hanging. 

. To be in another’s shoes means to be in 
his place, or to bear his misfortunes. A very' 
different matter or state of things from tliat 
in question is fancifully described as another 
pair of shoes. 

Horses are shod with iron rims to prevent 
the hoofs wearing out on rough, hard ground ; 
these are fixed by a shoer (shoo' <ir, «.) or 
shoeing (shoo' ing, adj.) smith — that is, a 
farrier, who makes shoes and shoes horsc-s. 
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Shoe* and Boots. — Period of Charles I (centre). 1. Ansio*Saxon. 2. Roman. 3. Romano-British. 4, 10 
20. Fihcenth cenlary. 5. Henry I. 6. Henry III. 7. Early Briton. 8. Moccasin. 9. Anglo-Norman 
11. Henry VI. 12, 13, 28. Eltzahetb. 14, 24. James II. 15. Edward IV. 16. James I. 17. Henry VIII 
18, 22. Henry VII. I9. Edward III. 21. Lady’s shoe and clos. seventeenth century. 23, 32. George III 
25. Life Guards. 26, 29. Charles II. 27. Edward V. 30. Cromwell. 31. George IV. 33, 34, 35, 36 

37, 38. Twentieth century. 
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Many other forms of shoe are made of metal, 
such as the iron' socket used in timber- 
framing to receive the foot of a rafter or the 
end of a strut, and the plate of iron on the 
runner of a sleigh. A pole or a pile may be 
shod with an iron ferrule, or shoe, .so that it 
may the more easily enter the ground. The 
socket into which a mast is stepped is a 
shoe of another kind. 

The skid or drag into which a carter sefe 
his wheel when preparing to descend a hill 
is called a shoe, and a like name is given to 
the sloping piece at the bottom of a water- 
pipe to turn the course of water and discharge 
it outwards from a wall. The shoe-hill '(n.) 
is a large heron which inhabits marshes in 
north equatorial Africa. It is remarkable 
for its large, broad, and deep bill. Its 
scientific name is Balaeniceps rex, and it is 
also called the whale-head. 

A.-S. seed ; cp. Dutch schoen, G. schuh, O. Norse 
skO-r. Syn. ; n. Ferrule, socket. 

shofar (sho' far), n. An ancient type of 
ceremonial Hebrew trumpet, usually^ made 
of a curved ram's horn, 
shophar (sho' fdr). 

The shofar is still used 
m Jetvish synagogues on 
solemn occasions — for in- 
stance, on the Day of 
Atonement. The trumpet 
mentioned in Psalm Ixxxi, 

3, was the shofar. 

Heb. shophar. 

Shogun (sho' gun), «. 

The former hereditary 
commander-in-chief of the 
Japanese army, and 
virtual ruler of that 
country. (F. iaikoun, 
shogoun.) 

Prior to 1867 Japan 
was governed by an here- 
ditary military comman- 
der called the Shogun, 
although there was an 
emperor or Mikado, in 
whose name the Shogun 
professed to rule. In 1866, civil war broke 
out, one result of which was the abolition 
of the shogunate (sho' gun at, «.), the last 
holder of that office being deposed by the 
Mikado in 1867. 

Japanese, from Chineso chang to lead, chiitt 
army. SvN. : Tycoon. 

shone (shon). This is the past tense and 
past participle of shine. See shine. 

shoo (shoo), inter. Crj' uttered to frighten 
away fowls, etc. v.(. To drive (fowls, etc.) 
away thus. v.i. To utter this cry. 

shook [i] (shuk). This is the past tense 
of shake. See shake. 

shook [2] (shuk), n. A complete set of the 
wooden parts of a cask, bound together in a 
bundle ; the boards for a box. v.l. To pack 
in shocks. 


SHOOT 


The shook for a cask comprises the staves, 
or long strips, and the headings, to form top 
and bottom, shocked or packed in a bundle. 

American for shaken cask. 

shoot (shoot), v.i. To dart forth ; tc 
rush rapidly ; to come .swiftly or with force ; 
to be emitted ; to push or be pushed out ; 
to project : to protrude ; to sprout ; to put 
forth buds ; to grow rapidly ; to discharge 
a missile (especially from a gun) ; to hunt 
game thus. v.t. To propel, discharge, emit, 01 
eject with sudden force ; to let fly ; to cause 
to be propelled ; to discharge (a gun, etc.) ; 
to wound or kill with a missile ; to hunt 
game with a gun over (an estate, etc.) ; to 
drive, cast, or throw; to protrude; to push 
or thrust out sharply ; to pass rapidly over, 
through, or down. p.p. and p.l. shot (shot). 
n. A young branch or new growth ; an in- 
clined plane down which material may be 
shot into a receptacle below ; a plaice for 
shooting rubbish ; a chute ; a rapid in a 
-stream;, the act of- shooting; a shooting 
match or partjc (F. s'Slancer, jaillir, filer, 
se pricipiter, pousser, saillir, croUre, tircr, 
alter a la chasse ; lancer, decharger, tirer, 
fusilier, jeter, darder, pousser, traverser 
rapidement ; rejetoii, descenseur, iron aiix 
ordures, chute d’eau, Hr, partie de Hr.) 

The so-called shooting star (n.) which 
appears to shoot across the sky, is really a 
meteorite. By taking a different direction, 
some such bodies appear to shoot ahead of 
others. Pain sometimes shoots through the 
body from one part to another ; capes or 
promontories are said to shoot out when they 
project abruptly from the coast into the sea. 

Some reptiles capture insects by shooting 
out their tongues, these being coated with a 
sticky secretion to which the insect 'adheres. 
Fish when disturbed shoot rapidly through 
the water as if shot from a gun, as we say. 
Some young plants shoot up rapidly m 
favourable weather, the young shoots adding 
an inch or more to their length each day. 
Naval guns shoot armour-piercing projectile.s. 
Field guns shoot either shrapnel or high- 
explosive shells. 

In many countries it is not allowed to shoot 
big game without a special permit. Some 
animals may not be shot for sport ; it is 
illegal to shoot at them. The word shooter 
(shoot' er, n.), might be applied to those 
who shoot with firearms, to the weaver who 
shoots his shuttle backwards and forwards, 
and to the voyager by river and Jake, tvbo 
shoots rapids in canoe.s. A ca^entor when he 
planes the edge of a plank with a jack-plane 
is said to shoot the edge. We shoot a bolt 
to secure a door, and when a key is turned 
the bolt of a lock is shot forward into it; 
mortise. 

Notices warn carters and others not to 
shoot rubbish in a certain place, there being 
proper shoots or dump.s tdsowhere, where 
such material may permissibly be shot, .'i 
cricket ball that darts swiftly along the 
ground is another kind of shooter, and a 
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six-shooter («.) is a revolver that fires six workpeople to discuss with their employers 
shots rvithout reloading. such matters as wages, and the conditions 

Much time and labour can be saved by under which they work. For this purpose 
using a shoot — an inclined plane or trough — they elect one of their number, called a 
down which com, coal, and other material shop-steward (ju), to represent them. The 
can be shot into a sack, bin, truck, or other shop-steward in such a case interviews the 
receptacle. emplo5'er and places before him the matter 

■Good shooting (shoot' ing, «.) may mean in question, acting as the spokesman for 
accurate shooting, or it may denote excellent those whom he represents, 
sport, when birds or other game are plentiful. A shopkeeper who cannot make a living 
A shooting-box (li.) is a small 
house or a lodge where sports- 
men stay during the shooting 
season. Some sportsmen ma5’ 
boast that they have shot every- 
thing shootable (shoot' abl, adj,), 
or able to be shot. For those who 
wish to be good shots there is 
the shooting-range (n.) pro\’ided 
with targets at measured 
distances. 

The silk named shot-silk («.) 
changes hue with every change 
of position, the warp and woof 
being composed of differently 
coloured threads. Thus the pre- 
vailing shade may appear black- 
in one aspect, or crimson in 
another, the material being said 
to be shot with crimson. 

A.-S. sceotan, earlier sciolan ; cp. 

Dutch sehieUn, G. schiessen, O. Korse 
skjota. Syx. : v. Dart, emit, propel, 
rush, sprout. «. Chute, rapid, sprout. 

shop (shop), It. A building or room in has to close his shop, and, figuratively speak- 
which goods are sold retail, or in which goods ing. to shut up shop means to stop doing 
or articles are manufactured or repaired ; something because of lack of success, 
one’s trade, business, or profession ; mattem Similarly, to talk shop means to talk about 
or talk coimected •with this. v.i. To •visit work of any kind, professional or otherwise, 
shops for the purpose of bujdng goods. (F. and such shoppy (shop' i, adj.) conversation 
magasin, boutique, debit, atelier, metier: is barred by those who dislike -the " language 
courir les vtagasiits, faire des emplettes.) of the shop " outside business hours. A part 

A shopkeeper (shop' kep er, n.) is the of a town well furnished with shops may be 
owner of a shop, or a retail tradesman, also called shoppy. 

called a shopman (shop' man., h.) ; a shop- O.E. sceoppa booth ; cp. G. schttpp, schoppen 
assistant («.), who helps in a shop, is also shed whence F. echoppe stall, 
called a shopman. In large shops a shop sbore [i] (shor), n. The land skirting the 
walker («.) receives the shopper (shop' er, n.) sea, or a large body of water ; in law, the 
and directs him to the department required, foreshore ; the land between high- and low- 
.A shoplifter («.) is a man or woman who, water marks. (F. littoral, cote, plage, rive, 
while ostensiblv shopping, purloins and estran.) 

secretes goods. Such people often try to take ISfo body of -water, however large, is rea% 
advantage of the crush or press of shoppers shoreless (shor' les, adj.), although to early- 
attracted by the reduced prices charged at navigators the seas looked so vast as to 
sale-times, when shop-worn [adj.) and shop- appear to have no bounds. The incoming 
soiled [adj.) goods, or those of a past season, tide flows shoreward (shor' ward, adv.), or 
are sold at less than the customary' figure, towards the shore. A shoreward [adj.) course 
•To-prevent shoplifting (ii.) . detectives are - is one -shaped in the direction of the shore. 
emplo}-ed in large shops, who mingle viith Figuratively, shoreless is used in the sense of 
the shoppers and trj- to catch the thieves. limitless. The word shore is prefixed to the 
A shop-bell (n.) rings when the shop-door names ofmanj' animals that frequent the sea- 
(j!.) is opened, and warns the shopkeeper that shore. Shore-fish [n.pl.) live in shallow water, 
someone has entered. A shop-boy [it.) or a M.E. schiore, cp. lil. Low G, schore, Dutch 
shop-girl (>!.) is one employed in a retail echoor sea-marsh. Svx. ; Coast, strand, 
shop. Shop also means a workshop, such as shore [2] (shor), n. A prop post or beam 
a machine shop, an engra-ving shop, or a used as a support, v.t. To support or bold 
cay enter's shop. (up) -with a shore or shores. VP. etai, elancon; 

It IS sometimes necessary or wise for etayer, etam^onner.) 
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A shore consists usually of a timber prop 
placed obliquely against a wall, building, 
tree, or other object, to prevent it from 
falling. A building is shored up during 
alterations to its structure, or when it 
threatens to subside. When a building is being 
demolished those adjoining it are shored up, 
and on the efficiency of the shoring (shor' ing, 
11.) their safety depends. 

Shoring may denote either the act of ■ 
propping up by shores, or such props or 
timbers collectively. The props which sup- 
port the frame of a ship while on the stocks 
are called shores. 


Perhaps from M. Dutch sc)iore ; cp. O. Norse 
sfiortha prop. Syn. : n. and v. Prop, stay, 
support. 



Shore * — Examiaing a buiMin? which Bas been 
■bored up to prevent it from falUntr* 


sLoreless {sh 5 r' les). For this word and 
shoreward see under shore [i]. 

sliorl (shorl). This is another form of 
schorl. See schorl. 

slaorn (shorn). This is a form of the past 
participle of shear. See shear. 

short (short), adj. Measuring little in 
length ; not long in extent or duration ; 
brief ; curt ; deficient in length, duration, or 
amount ; scanty ; below the average in 
height : in want (oQ ; not up to the degree 
or standard (of) ; imperfect ; breaking off 
curtly or abruptly ; crisp ; brittle ; friable ; 
in phonetics and” prosody, not prolonged ; 
not accented ; of stocks and shares, etc., not 
in hand at time of sale, sold. adv. Briefly ; 
suddenly ; abruptly ; before the norma! or 
anticipated time. n. A short signal ; a short 
vowel or syllable; amark (') over a vowel, in- 
dicating that it is short ; (pi.) short l:nickers. 


as used for games or athletics;, the coarse 
part of milled wheat ; this together with 
the bran, v.t. To short-circuit, v.i. To form 
a short-circuit. (F. couri, bref, brusque, 
bornd, insuffisant, petit, ramassd, cl court,. an 
dessotts de, incomplet, croqitant, cassant, 
friable, sommaire, non acceniite; brihvement, 
tout a coup, brusquement ; brive, citloiie 
courte, son ; mettre en court-circuit.) 

The Morse code makes use of long and 
short signals to denote the letters of the 
alphabet. A shopkeeper who gives short or 
deficient weight is liable to prosecution. 
When a beleaguered garrison runs short of 
food, or is short of water, it cannot long con- 
tinue its resistance, A short supply of 
ammunition will cause the firing soon to 
stem short, or cease abruptly, 

Christ summed up the Ten Commandments 
in short, that is, in a few words, as love of 
God and love of one’s neighbour. The 
expression, the long and short of it, means 
all that need be said on a matter, or the 
gist of it. 

A promised treat, when it arrives, may 
come short or fall short of our e.xpectations, 
failing to prove as enjoyable as we e.xpected, 
A bullet falls short if it fails to roach the 
target. When time is short one sometimes 
must cut short, that is, interrupt, a long 
explanation. The driver of a motor-car 
sometimes has to bring it up short, or pull 
up short — in other ivords, check the vehicle 
suddenly — to avoid an accident. 

A speculator in stocks or commodities is 
said to sell short when, without actually 
possessing them, he sells or undertakes to 
supply them for delivery at some future 
date. He hopes that before the time comes 
he will be able to buy at a lower price' and so 
make a profit, but he may be short of, or 
lacking, -the stocks or goods when delivery 
date arrives. A sudden demand may find 
a shopkeeper short of this particular 'kind of 
merchandise. 

A speaker may stop short, that is, suddenly 
cease spealdng, if rudely interrupted. A 
truck which is being shunted by an engine 
may stop short, and fail to reach its proper 
position. 

In lawn-tennis, a ball that drops just over 
the net, and, in cricket, a ball that pitches 
well in front of the batsman, is called a 
short ball («.). In golf, a game confined to 
approaching and putting is called a short 
game (n.). In cricket, the fieldsman who 
stands to the left of the wicket-keeper and 
to the right of the umpire is called short leg 
(«.). 

An electrical short-circuit («.) is a con- 
nexion, accidental or designed, wliich oilers 
a path of low resistance between two con- 
ductors, thus, in effect, affording the current 
a shorter and easier path. It is dangerous 
to short-circuit (v.t.) a conductor carrying 
a very large current. If wo connect the 
two terminals of a bell-battery directly to each 
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other we short-circuit the cell, and the 
current does not pass round the normal 
circuit to bell-push and bell. 

When a baby is too old for long clothes it is 
put into short-coats {n.pL), clothes reaching 
only to the feet. It is usual to short-coat 
(v.t.) a baby — ^that is, put it into short 
coats — when it is about six weeks old. 

We are guilty of shortcoming (short' 
kum ing, n.) when we fail to carry out a duty. 
All people have shortcomings, that is, points 
in which they fall short of a desired or ex- 
pected standard. A short-dated (adj.) bill 
of exchange is one that will fall due for pay- 
ment a short time after it is draum. 

The late Sir Isaac Pitman invented a 
widely used S3'stem of shorthand (short' 
hand, n.), which is a method of rapid writing 
in which brief and easily written signs take 
the place of sounds or words. Shorthand 
is used for reporting a speech, or for taking 
down letters, etc., from dictation. An 
expert shorthand writer is able to keep pace 
with the quickest speakers, and to transcribe 
his own notes correct^ into longhand, or 
ordinary writing. An office or factory is 
short-handed {adj.) when it has not enough 
people to do the work. 

The shorthorn («.) is a short-horned {adj.) 
breed of cattle, that is, one with short horns. 
A large proportion of the cattle in Great 
Britain are shorthorns. Cats and dogs are 
short-lived (short' livd, adj .) — have short 
lives — as compared with man. This word is 
often used figuratively in the sense of 
lasting only a short time. We can speak of 
a short-lived enthusiasm, that is, one that 
quickly passes. 

Certain of the lower ribs in the body do 
not reach the breastbone, and such a rib 
is called a shortrib {n.). Butchers give the 
name to a piece of meat consisting of the 
short ribs. It is unpleasant work saiUng a 
small boat in a short sea (m), that is, one 
with choppj', broken waves. 

A person suffering from short sight («.), 
or short-sightedness (?:.), is short-sighted 
{adj.), and therefore unable to see things 
clearly at a distance. The scientific name for 
short sight is myopia. In a figurative sense 
short-sighted means unable or unwilling to 
think of the future, or of what an action 
may lead to. One might saj^ that the people 
of the fable who killed the goose that laid 
the golden eggs behaved short-sightedly 
{adv.j, that is, without foresight. 

A short-spoken (adj.) .man does not waste 
w’ords. He is short in his speech, and speaks 
curtlj' and abruptly ; such a person some- 
times gives the impression of being also 
short-tempered {adj.), which means quick- 
tempered or irascible. 

The short-service system {n.) is a system 
of training men for the British regular army 
in a short period of service with the colours, 
after which they pass into the army reserve 
for a longer period. 


A short story («,) is a complete piece of 
fiction containing only a few thousand, or 
even a few hundred, words, and appearing 
usually in a newspaper or magazine. 

In the time of Napoleon I, the short- 
waisted {adj.) dress — one with a high waist — 
was fashionable. Advanced age or lack of 
exercise may make people short-winded {adj.), 
that is, easily put out of breath by violent 
exertion. In petted and pampered animals, 
short-windedness {n .) — the state of being 
short-winded — may be due to over-feeding. 

A shortage (short' aj, n.), or deficiency, 
of food causes famine. Aeroplanes shorten 
(short' en, v.t.), or make shorter, the journey 
between London and foreign capitals. A 
ship is said to shorten sail when some of her 
sails are furled or reefed. The daj's shorten 
{v.i.), or become shorter, in autumn, as the 
year advances. 



Shorthorn. — champion shorthorn cow. Shorthorns, 
so named from their short horns, are a very popular 
breed In Britain. 


A shortener (short' dn 6r, n.) is a person or 
thing which shortens something. A cook uses 
shortening (short' 6n ing, n.) — butter, lard, or 
margarine — ^in her pastry to make it short, 
that is, brittle or crisp. 

Most children like shortbread {n.), or 
shortcake {n.), a sweet cake containing much 
butter or lard, which makes it break easUy. 

People are shortish (short' ish, adj.) if 
rather below average height. To-morrow 
will be here shortly (short' li, adv.), that is, 
soon. 

A statement expressed shortly is briefly 
or concisely phrased. Byshortness (short' nes, 
n.) is meant the state or quality of being short 
in any way. 

A.-S. sceort akin to shear, but cp. L. curlus. 
Syn, : adj. Abrupt, brief, deficient, scanty, 
succinct. Ant. : adj. Abundant, long, prolix, tall. 

shot [i] (shot), n. A bullet ; a non- 
explosive missile for a gun ; the discharge of 
a gun ; an attempt made to hit an object 
with a missile ; an attempt to guess or do 
something ; a stroke at a game ; a marksman ; 
one who shoots ; the range of a firearm, etc. ; 
(j>l.) one of the small lead pellets used in a 
charge for shooting game ; such pellets collect- 
ively. v.t. To load or weight with shot. 
p.l. and^.p. shotted (shot 'ed). {F.balle.botilet, 
coup, essai, conjecture, tireur, portee ; charger.) 
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To be " stormed at with shot and shell," 
as were the heroes of the Balaklava charge, 
in Tennyson’s poem, is to be shot at with 
rifle and cannon, shot being solid, whereas 
shells are hollow. In the days of muzzle- 
loaders a supply of shot was carried in 
pouches attached to a shot-belt (n.) worn 
round the body. 

The cartridges used to-day in shooting 
at small game with a shot-gun {n.) contain 
a number of leaden pellets or shot, different- 
sized shot being provided for special pur- 
poses, Some cartridges are double-shotted, 
and contain .an extra charge of shot, A 
fishing line is shotted, or weighted with 
shot, to adjust the float and sink the bait. 
When 'a bullet or shot strikes an object, it 
makes a shot-hole («.), unless, of course, the 
object is shot-proof (adj.), or incapable of 
being penetrated by such missiles. 

The small round shot fired from a sporting 
gun are sometimes made in a shot-tower (n.), 
a tall building from the top of which molten 
lead is poured through a sieve, the droplets 
thus formed becoming cool and solid in a 
water-tank at the base of the tower, into 
which they fall. This method has given place 
generally to another, in which the shot are 
cast in graphite moulds. _ ; 

From a distance one 
may hear the two shots 
of a double-barrelled gun 
in quick succession, the 
sound denoting that some- 
one has had a shot at 
some likely quarry. The 
left bairel, usually, of a 
shot - gun is sometimes 
choked or constricted, so 
as to give it a slightly 
longer effective range. If 
the sportsman misses a 
bird with his first barrel 
(the right), he may thus be 
able to bring it down with 
the left before it goes out 
of shot, or reach. 

A man may be a good 
shot, or even a crack 
shot, with a rifle, and yet may make 
very poor shots or strokes at billiards or 
tennis, or at solving puzzles or other prob- 
lems. A boy may take a shot at anything 
with a pea-shooter or a catapult, but if the 
' object is a rifle-shot, or even a bow-shot, 
distant, his effort is as fruitless as if he were 
to try to talk to someone out of ear-shot. 
Shot-firing («.) is the exploding of blasting 
charges in a mine or quarry. 

A.-S. gcsccot from sceotan to shoot. Syn. ; «. 
Attempt, discharge, guess, marksman, range. 

shot [2] (shot). This is the past tense and 
past participle of shoot. See shoot. 

sliot [3] (shot), 7 t. A reckoning ; a score ; 
a share. (F. e'eot, lot.) 

If several people hire a vehicle jointly, 
it is usual for each to pay his shot or share. 

Variant of seat [i], a special sense of shot [i]. 



Shoulder. — ^The humiin shoulder, show* 
ins the relative position of the bones. 
Inset, a section of a shoulder* joint. 


shot-silk (shot' silk), n. Silk so woven of 
differently coloured warp and woof as to 
present a changed hue in certain aspects. 
See under shoot. 

should (shud). This is the past tense of 
shall.- See shall. 

shoulder (shol' dcr), n. The part of the 
body at which the arm or fore-limb is 
attached ; the collar-bone and blade-bone on 
either side, to.gether with the bone of the 
upper arm ; the fore-quarter of an animal cut 
lip for meat ; anything resembling a shoulder ; 
a projecting part; {pi.) the upper part of 
the back ; the body regarded as bearing 
or capable of bearing burdens, v.t. To push 
with the shoulder ; to jostle ; to force (one's 
Avay) thus;- to take (a burden) on one’s 
shoulders ; to form a shoulder on. v.i. To 
form, or project, as a shoulder. (F. Spaide, 
ipaulonent ; pousser.) 

■In the second part of Shakespeare's 
■■'Henry VI ” (v, 2), young Clifford e.\xlaims 
to his dead father : " So bear I thee upon 
my manly shoulders ’’ ; and in the third 
■part of the same play (ii, i), Edward, Prince 
of Wales, says'to the Ear! of Wanvick; ’’ On 
thy .shoulder will I lean.’’ It was on 
'Warwick’s power and wisdom that Edward 
. , ... , , . leaned for support. 

Actually to stand 
shoulder to shoulder is to 
stand side by side with 
shoulders touc'hing, but it 
also means to help each 
other. To give anyone the 
cold shoulder is to turn 
away and show oneself 
unfriendly. Shouldered 
(shol' derd, adj.) is gener- 
ally used in combination. 
A person of good physique 
is generally broad- 
shouldered. One who 
stoops is said to be round- 
shouldered. 

The arm or fore-limb 
is joined to the shoulder- 
bone («.), shoulder-blade 
(k.), or scapula, by the 
shoulder-joint («.), a joint between the upper 
bone of the arm, called the humerus, and 
the scapula, or shoulder-blade. It is a joint 
of the ball-and-.socket kind, allowing move- 
ment in many directions. 

Young people sometimes wear a shoulder- 
brace (w.) to keep them from stooping. A 
shoulder-knot («.) is an ornament of sorne 
kind worn on the shoulder by servants in 
livery ; a shoulder-belt (u.) is a bandolier 
worn over the shoulder. The shoulder-strap 
worn by a soldier bears the number, initials, 
or badge of the regiment to which he belongs. 

To shoulder a burden or a responsibility 
is to bear the burden, or take the onus, upon 
one’s own slioulders. Of one well able to 
sustain burdens — literally or figurativel}’ — 
we say tliat he has broad shoulders, or a 
broad back. 
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A carpenter shoulders a piece of r\'ood when 
he forms a shoulder or projecting part on it. 
When a soldier shoulders arms he places his 
rifle over one shoulder ; when a person 
shoulders his waj’’ through a crowd he pushe.s 
his way, shouldering 
or jostling aside those 
in his path. Because of ^ 
its shape a triangular ^ / ' 

fore-and-aft sail, used ’ 1/ - 

on certain boats, is •' /; - - ' ' 

called a shoulder-of- ■ ' ‘r- ■ . 

mutton sail (jj.). '■ 

Dutch schovdcr, G. 
schuUer. Syn. ; v. As- 
sume, bear, jostle, [> 
undertake. 

shout (shout), 71. i • ■' 

A loud, sudden call or 1 ji 

outcrjc v.i. To utter p ” 'i ' " ‘.A- ' n\ 

a loud cry or call ; to I. 
speak in loud tones, i '-.A' • ■ .J_v : 

V.(. To call out or ex- shoveller.— The spoon-bi 

press' loudly. (F, cri ; »hoveI1er from the a 

crier, vociferer; crier.) ' 

A shout may be wordless, as when one 
shouts with laughter or jo 5 '. A circus 
audience may shout approval at the antics 
of a clown. ' A drill sergeant is generally 
a shouter (shout' hr, «.), for he calls out his 
orders at the top of liis voice. 

M.E. shoiile ; cp. O- Norse sftiha a taunt. 
Syx. ; n. and v. Call, crj-, roar 

shove (shuv), v.t. To push ; to move 
along forcibly ; to jostle, v.i. To push ; to 
make one’s way forcibly. «. A hard or 
vigorous push. (F. pottsser. cotidoyer; jotter 
des cotides; poussec, coup dc coude.) 

A table is shoved along the floor when it 
is pushed steadily. In city crowds hunadug 
people endeavour to shove past others 
who move more slowl 3 '. A boatman is said 
to shove off when he pushes his boat awaj' 
from a river bank, etc. 

A.-S. scttfan ; cp. Dutch schuiven, G. schiebsn 
Syx. ; v. and «. Push, thrust. 


Shoveller. — ^The spoon-bill duck, sometimes celied 
the shoveller from the shape of its bill. It belongs 
to the ibis family. 


The spoon-bill duck i.s sometimes called the 
shoveller from the shape and function of its 
beak. Certain species of sturgeon and sha.rk, 
with flattened curved heads, have been given 
the names of shovel-head («.) and shovel-nose 
(u.). A shovel-hat (u.) 

■ . \ IS a clerical hat with 

a broad, stiff brim, 
turned up at the sides 
. -and projecting at the 
front and back, after 
j-jje blade of a shovel. 

"’ith in- 
- strumental suffix -/s [el). 

- 5 sliovel -b o ard 

,r/ ' (shuv' 1 bord), n. A 

played by strik- 
- - ing disks rvith the hand 

^ r- , - or a cue over a surface 

- - . markedvnthtransverse 

, ‘ • lines. (P.jeti de palei.) 

Ovigmally sltovillbotird, 

. _ - i,. - a changed form of shove- 

duck, sometimes celled boltrd. 

"femiP SboW (Sho). V.t. 

"‘™’ To cause or allow to 

be seen ; to offer for inspection ; to exhibit ; 
to displaj' ; to reveal ; to disclose ; to prove ; 
to demonstrate ; to explain ; to inform ; to 
teach ; to point out ; to guide or conduct ; 
to grant or accord (a favour, etc), v.i. To be- 
come visible ; to appear : to have a specified 
appearance. «. The act of showing ; outward 
appearance ; display ; pomp or parade ; 
a spectacle or entertainment, p.t. showed 
(shod) and p.p. shown (shon). Another 
form of the verb is shew (sho). (F. tnontrer, 
exposer, exhiher, deployer, rdve'ler, dicouvrir, 
demonlrsr, expliquer, apprendro, indiqtter, 
accorder ; se tnontrer, parailre, sembler ; 
moture, apparance, faste, parade, spectacle.) 

Fingermarks show, or are visible, on white 
paintwork ; the stars show, or display their 
light, after sunset. We should ahvaj’-s try 
to show, or accord, kindness to others, and 
never show resentment when another person ' 
is shown, or granted, a favour. To show 


shovel (shuv' 1), n. An implement with a 
broad blade and handle, used for lifting 
loose material •. a mechanical scooping im- 
plement. v.t. To shift, lift, or gather together, 
as with a shovel. (F. pelle, cv.iller; ramasser 
d la pelle.) 

It is easier to shovel awa 5 ', or clear away, 
snow with a shovel than with a spade, for 
the former is designed especially for shifting 
and lifting, and its blade is wider and often 
curv'cd. Some shovels have upturned sides, 
so that when one scoops up a shovelful 
(shuv' 1 fill, JI.) of some *loose substance, it 
does not fall off. 

A prosperous tradesman is said to shovel 
up monej-, or amass it in quantities, as 
if he were using a shovel. Compared with 
the vast quantities of earth that can be 
removed bj- a steam-shovel, the labours of a 
shoveller (shuv' ler, «.), or person working a 
shovel bj' hand, seem negligible. 
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a person the door is to expel him, but to show 
him the garden is to conduct him round it. 
Season-ticket holders are requested to show, 
or produce, their tickets before being 
admitted to the platform. A flower show 
is an exhibition of flowers, usually in the 
form of a competition. The Lord' Mayor’s 
Show is a parade of decorated cars, troops, 
etc., held annually in London, on the appoint- 
ment of the Lord Ma^mr. 

In order to make a good show, or to show' 
their merchandise to the best advantage, 
shopkeepers make use of the show-window 
(ji.), or shop-window, for purposes of displaj’. 
A glass case, used in shops for the display 
of smaller articles, and in museums for pro- 
tecting e.xhibits. is called a show-case (ji.). A 
show-room (ji.) is a room in a shop, etc., in 
which goods are displa}'ed for examination 
by prospective customers. 

A person shows liis good taste bj' avoiding 
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outward show, or ostentation. Showy (sho' 
i, adj.) articles are often of inferior quality, 
and their showiness (sho' i nes, n.) condemns 
them in the eyes of sensible people. Soldiers 
were formerly dressed showily (sho' i li, adv.), 
that is, in a showy manner, and a regiment 
marching to battle made a brave show.- 
Nowadays they wear khaki uniforms on 
active service, and do not show up, or 
become visible, against the surrounding 
country. To show up a trickster means 
to expose him as a fraud. 

A showman (sho' man, n.) is a proprietor 
or manager of a show, such as a circus or 
menagerie, or the exhibitor of a side-show, 
that is, a small, subordinate entertainment 
at a fair, etc. A show-place {n.) is a place of 
beauty or interest. The showrbread («.), or 
shew-hread («.), mentioned in Exodus (xxv, 
30) as being placed on a table in the temple, 
consisted of rivelve loaves of unleavened 
bread, representing the twelve tribes of 
Israel. According to ancient Jewish ritual, 
fresh shew-bread was placed on the table 
every Sabbath, and the old loaves were eaten 
by the priests. 



Society sbowias schoolboys how to prune fruit trees. 

In certain card games, a player may show 
his hand of cards by laying them face up- 
wards on the table, and play against the 
concealed hands of the others. Thus it is 
that any person who discloses his plans or 
intentions to his opponents is said to show 
his hand. The colloquial expression, to give 
the show away, means to reveal the truth, or 
to let out the real nature of something 
pretentious. To show fight is to show readi- 
ness to fight, or determination not to yield 
without a struggle. 

A.-S. secawian to see, to point out ; cp. 
Dutch schoiiwcn, G, schmten. Syn. : v. Disclose, 
c.xhibit, manifest, produce, reveal, n. Ostenta- 
tion, parade, pomp, semblance, spectacle. 
Ant. ; v. Conceal, liidc, obscure, suppress, 
withhold. 


shower (shou' 6r), n. A slight fall of rain, 
hail, or snotv ; a brief fall of missiles, etc. ; a 
copious sujjply (of), v.t. To discharge, or 
.pour down, in a shower ; to water or strew, as 
with a shower ; to bestow or scatter freely 
or liberally, v.i. To fall as a shower. (F. 
ondie, averse, pluie, grUe ; r^pandre, arroser, 
faire pleuvoir ; pleiivoir.) 

“ March winds and April showers bring 
forth May flowers,” runs a popular saying, 
for in April everyone expects showery 
(shou' er i, adj.) weather, that is, weather 
characterized by frequent showers. We 
might say that ..the showeriness (shou'- tr 
i nes, «.), or showery quality, of the month is 
proverbial. This word, and showerless (shou' 
er les, ad].), meaning without showers, are, 
however, seldom used. 

Showers of- duSt fall when neglected 
shelves and ledges are dusted carelessly. 
Soldiers sometimes have to advance under 
a shower of bullets from the enemy. In 
autumn, the leaves shower down upon our 
heads. A person who is successful in some 
examination may receive showers of con- 
gratulations from his friends. Their praises 
may indeed be showered upon him. 

In a shower-bath {n.) a spray of water falls 
from a perforated tank above the head of 
the bather. 

A.-S. sefir ; cp. Dutch sc/wer, G. schauer, 
O, Norse skw. Syn. : v. Pour, scatter. 

showily (sho' i li). For this word, 
showiness, etc., see wider show. 

shrank, (shrhngk). This is the past 
tense pf shrink. See_ shrink. 

. shrapnel (shrap' nel), n. A type of pro- 
jectile containing bullets which are released 
by a bursting charge and fall in a shower on 
the objective ;■ the bullets so discharged. 
(F. shrapnel.)- ■ • ’ ' . 

The charge in. a shrapnel, shell is timed to 
burst the shell ..slightly, short of the point 
at which it is aimed. The bullets and . frag- 
ments of 'Shell travel forward at high velocity' 
and fall upon the eheihy in a spreading 
shower. 

Named after General H. Shrapnel (1761-1S42), 
the inventor, during the Peninsular War. 

shred (shred), n. A scrap or fragment ; 
a rag ; a thin strip ; a piece tom off ; a 
tiny particle, v.t. To tear or cut into shreds. 
(F, bout, lambeau; meltre en lambeaux, h&chcr 
menu.) 

Horse-radish is scraped into shreds to 
prepare it for the table. Shredded vegetables 
are often used in salads. Barbed wire 
entanglements tear the boots and clothes of 
attacking troops into shreds, and seriously 
delay their adv-ance. A shreddy (shred' i, 
adj.) coat is a ragged one, hanging in shreds. 
Sometimes charges are made against people 
without a shred, or scrap, of evidence to 
support them. 

A.-S. screadc : cp. Dutch schroot, G. schrol, 
doublet of screed. See shroud. Syn. : n. Frag- 
ment. scrap. 
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slirew (shroo), n. A bad-tempered, 
-scoJding woman ; a virago ; a shrew-mouse. 
(F. mSgere, gmidettse, nmsaraigne.) 

In " The Taming of the Shrew," Shake- 
speare shows how ■ Petruchio married a 
shrewish (shroo' ish, adj.) wife, that is, one 
given to scoiding, 
and in a very amusing 
way cured her of her 
shrewishness (shroo' 
ish nesi n.), or scold- 
ing, sharp-tempered 
character. Formerly 
women who behaved 
shrewishly (shroo' ish 
li, adv.), or in the 
manner of shrews, 
were punished with 
the branks, an iron 
framework that pre- 
vented them from 
speaking. 

"The coirimon 
shrew, or shrew-mouse (>n) — Sorex vulgaris — 
like others of its family, resembles the mouse, 
but has a longer and more noticeable snout. 
Itlives in burrows and feeds on insects, snails, 
and worms. The shrew-mole («.) — Scalops 
aquaticus — is found in North America and 
Japan. It is smaller than the mole, which 
it closely resembles. 

A.-S. screawa shrew-mouse, said to have a 
poisonous bite. See screw [2], shrewd. Svs. ; 
Scold, virago. 



Slirew. — The water ^hrew, common in Europe* feeti* 
chiefly on aquatic insect*, molluscs, and crustaceans. 



British Sluecum 

(Saturat Historu>- 

Shrew. — The tumping 
shrew. 


shrewd (shrood), adj. Astute ; dis- 
criminating : sensible ; sharp ; biting. (F. 
avisd, fill, pedicieux, sage, malin, dpre.) 

A shrewd man of business is keen and 
careful in his dealings, and by his shrewdness 

g hrood' nes, ji.) outwits his less astute rivals. 

e shrewdly (shrood'' li, adv.), or with 
shrewd good sense, keeps his business 
activities distinct from his social interests. 

In an old sense of the word frosty weather 
is said to be shrewd, in other words, sharp 
and piercing. 

M.E. shretved accursed, from schrciven to 
curse, akin to shrew, the original sense being de- 
praved, bricked ; cjp. F. malin evil, now commonly 
used in sense of astute, keen-witted. Syn. : 
Astute, discerning, judicious, keen, sagacious. 


shrewish (shroo' ish). For this word, 
shrewishly, etc., see under shrew. 

shriek (shrek), v.i. To utter a sharp, 
shrill cry ; to scream shrilly ; to screech ; to 
laugh uncontrollably, v.l. To utter with a 
shrill cry or shriek, n. A sharp, shrill cry, 
especially of great pain or terror ; the high- 
pitched call of certain birds, etc. (F. 
pousser un cri pergani, criailler : crier: cri 
dechirant, cri.) 

At a railway station we may hear the 
shriek of a locomotive's whistle as a train 
starts on its journey. Children who lack 
self-control shriek with rage when punished 
for some misdeed. One of the characteristic 
calls of the badger is known as a shriek. 

The shrieker (shrek' er, n.), whether a 
human being or an animal, such as the 
screech-owl, cannot be said to make a 
pleasant noise, although a woman who 
retains enough presence of mind to shriek a 
word of warning of an approaching danger, 
may save others by her act. 

Variant of screech ; cp. E. dialect screati. See 
strike. Syn. ; v. and ti. Scream, screech. 

shrievalty (shre' val ti), n. The office or 
power of a sheriff ; the term of a sheriff’s 
office. (F. fonctions de shirif, charge de shdrif.) 

Contraction of sheriffalty, from sheriff [see 
sheriff) with double suffix -al-ty as in commonalty 
(cp. F. communautd, primanti, etc.). 

shrift (shrift), 71. Confession to a priest, 
or confession and absoJution. (F. confession.) 

This archaic word is now used only in the 
expression short shrift. Formerly this re- 
ferred to the short period allowed to a 
criminal for penance, etc., before his 
execution. Nowadays a person is said to be 
given short shrift and no favour when he is 
speedily punished for his misdeeds. 

A.-S. scrip, from serif an to shrive ; cp. Dutch 
andG. schrift, O. Norse writing, T.scriptum, 
neuter p.p. of scrlbere to write. 

shrike (shrik), n. Tie butcher-bird. See 
butcher-bird. (F. pze-griiche.) 

Imitative of the bird's cry, akin to shriek. 
See shriek. 

shrill (shril), adj. High-pitched and 
piercing in sound ; noisy ; importunate, 
n. A shrill sound, v.i. To make a shrill sound ; 
to sound in shriU tones, v.t. To utter in a 
shrill tone. (F. aigu, pergant; son aigii ; 
grincer ; chanter d'ttne voix aigtie.) 

People with shrill voices are said to be 
shrill-tongued (adj.) or shrill-voiced (adi.). 
Highlanders are fond of the shrill of the 
bagpipes. The verb is used chiefly in poetry 
and poetical prose. 

The sounds of the fife or piccolo, and the 
chi^ of the cricket are distinguished by their 
shrillness (shril' nes, «.), that is, their 
high pitch and piercing quality. Some women 
laugh shrilly (shril' li, adv.), or in shrill tones. 

Aidn to Sc. skirl. Low G. schrell, G. schrill. 
Syn. ; High, piercing, sharp. 

shrimp (shrimp), n. A small, salt-water 
crustacean with ten feet and a long tail, 
especially an edible species ; a minute 
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person, v.i. To go catching shrimps. (F. 
crevette, bout d’homme ; pScher des creveltes.) 

The shrimps are closely allied to the prawns, 
from which they differ in having no nippers 
on their walking feet. Also, they have only 
one pair of long antennae. The brown 
shrimp {Crangon vxdgaris) is the well-kno%vn 
edible variety. This colour, like the redness 
of the lobster, is due to cooking ; its natural 
tint is a vague, greenish grey, resembling the 
sand over which it swims. 

A shrimper (shrimp' er, «.), or person who 
catches shrimps, wades in shallow water, 
pushing a shrimping-net . (n.) before him. 
This is a net with small meshes attached to a 
large frame, one side of which travels on the 
sea-bottom. Small trawling ships, also 
known as shrimpers, are employed in shrimp 
fishing. 

In contempt, a small, insignificant person 
is sometimes called a shrimp. 

Akin to shrink ; of Teut. origin ; cp. Dutch 
schrompe a wrinkle, G. schrumpfen to shrink, 
shrivel up. 

shrine (shrin), «. A casket containing 
sacred relics ; a saint’s tomb ; an ■ altar, 
chapel, church, etc., of special sanctity ; a 
place hallowed by its associations. v.t. 
To place in a shrine. (F. chdsse, reliquaire, 
autel, sanctuaire ; enchdsser.) 



Shrine. — A shrine at Tanjore, Madras, India, huill In represent a 
chariot drawn by two elephants. 


Some ancient shrines, or reliquaries, were 
constructed in the form of a church, and were 
often set with precious stones. The part of 
a church in which they were kept came to 
be called a shrine, and we now apply the 
word in a general sense to a cathedral, etc., 
which is the object of special veneration. 
Admirers of a great writer may be said to 
worship at his shrine. The verb is seldom 
used, and occurs chiefly in poetry. In 
“ Lamia," Keats writes of loaded tables 
" shrining in the midst the image of a god.” 

A.-S. serin from L. scrliiiwn a writing-case, 
hence a casket. 

shrink (shringk), v.t. To grow smaller ; to 
contract ; to shrivel ; to recoil ; to flinch ; 


to give way. v.f. To cause to shrink ; to make 
smaller, p.t. shrank (shrangk) ; p.p, shrunk 
(shrungk). (F. se rdlrdcir, se contracler, se 
raialiner, reculer,fldchir ; rStrdcir, rSduire.) 

Flaxen or hempen rdpe shrinks in moist 
air ; new wood shrinks in dry air. A common 
instance of shrinkage (shringk' aj, «.), or 
diminution by shrinking, occurs when 
woollen garments are unskilfully washed, 
and acquire a wrinkled, shrunken (shriingk' 
en,-parlicipialcidj.) appearance. Hot iron is 
shrinkable (shringk' abl, adj), or capable of 
being shrunk, for it shrinks on cooling. This 
property is made use of to. shrink iron .tires 
on to cart-wheels, and so fix them firmly. 

People naturally shrink from danger, but 
the shrinker (shringk' er, n.) is not necessarily 
a’ coward, for bravery does not imply a 
willingness to undergo needless risks. 

We naturally shrink, or draw back 
shrinkingly (shringk' ing li, adv.), before a 
sudden blow. . In a figurative sense, the 
mind shrinks or recoils from unpleasant 
subjects. 

A.-S. scrincan ; cp, Swed. skrynha to wrinkle. 
See shrimp, shrug. Syn. : Diminish, flinch, recoil. ■ 
shrive (shriv), v.i. To hear the confession 
of ; to impose penance on and administer 
absolution to ; to submit (oneself) to a priest 
for confession and absolution', v.i. To confess 

one’s sins. (F. confesser.) 

This word is now seldom used. 
A shriven (shriv' en, participial 
■ ■ . adj.) soul is one that has been 

: absolved by a priest. 

L. scrlbere to write. See shrift, 
shrivel (shriv' 61), v.i. To 
shrink and become wrinkled ; to 
wither ; to contract, v.t. To 
5 . cause to contract or become 

wrinkled. (F. se rdtrdcir, se 
^ recoguitter, se faner; contracler, 
rider, fliirir.) 

Parchment shrivels rvhen placed 
near a hot fire ; tender leaves 
become shrivelled in hot weather. 
The shrivelling (shriv' 61 ing, 
11 .) in both such cases is due to 
loss of moisture. Some people 
become shrivelled or wnnklcd 
with age. klean people are said 
to have shrivelled souls. 

Swed, dialect skryvta to wrinkle. 


Akin to 

SvN. : Shrink, wither, wrinkle. 

shriven (shriv' en). For this word see 
under shrive. 

shroud (shroud), n. A winding-sheet ; 
anything that envelops and conceals ; 
[pi.) the set of ropes acting as stays to the 
masts of a ship. v.t. To wrap in a shroud ; 
to conceal or disguise. (F. linceul, stiaire, abri, 
haubans ; eiisevilir, inctire dans un linceul, 
cacher, ddguiscr.) 

Members of some secret societies shroud 
themselves in ivhitc sheets with holes for 
the eyes. A mist is said to shroud a mountain, 
or hide it from view. A corpse buried without 
a shroud is shroudless (shroud 'ICs, adj.). The 
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shrouds of a sailing ship are often made of 
•wire, as part of her standing rigging. They run 
from the mast-head to the sides of the vessel, 
and relieve the mast of much lateral strain. 
Ratlines cross them at intervals, forming a 
kind of ladder up which the sailors climb. 

A.-S. scrui garment ; akin to 
O. Norse sArnth ship’s shroud, 
also to E. shred. Syn. : v. Conceal, 
wrap. 

Shrovetide (shrov' tid), n. 

The few daj’s immediate!}’ 
before Lent. (F. les jours 
gras, les jours de carneval.) 

On Shrove Tuesday («,), the 
day next before Ash Wednes- 
day, and the two preceding 
days, it wcis formerly custom- 
ary for people to make then- 
confessions, or be shriven. 

After duly observing Shrove- 
tide, they took part in various 
festivities and merry-making 
before Lent, which were 
known 1 as shroving (shrov' 
ing, «.). 

From shrove (formed from 
shrive) and tide season. See 
shrift, shrive. 

shruh [r] (shrQb), n. A 
drink made of spirit and 
sweetened fruit juices. (F. grog americain.) 

Arabic sharab drink ; akin to sherbet and syrup. 

shruh [2] (shrub), n. A perennial woody 
plant, smaller than a tree, whose branches 
spring directly from the roots or the ground 
.level. (F. arbrisseau, arbuste.) 

The laurel is a well-known shrub, but, if 
allowed to grow from a single stem with the 
branches high above the ground, it would be 
called a tree. A plantation of shrubs is a 
shrubbery (shrub' er i, and a garden with- 
out shrubs is shrubless (shrub' les, adj.). A 
shrubby (shrub' i, adj.) herb is so called be- 
cause of its shrubbiness (shrub' i n«, «.), that 
is, because it branches out like a shrub. 

Cp. A.-S. scrybb. See scrub. 

shrug (shrug), v.t. To draw up (the 
shoulders) to e.xpress indifference, doubt, or 
some other feeling ; to express by a shrog. 
v.i. To draw- up the shoulders to express 
such an emotion, n. This gesture. (F. 
hausser les epaides ; Jiaiissement d’epaules.) 

Akin to shrink. 

shrunk (shrungk). This is the past tense 
and shrunken the participial adjective of 
shrink. See shrink. 

shuck (shuk), II. A shell, husk, pod, or 
skin ; a shell-like covering, v.t. To remove 
the shuck from; to strip off. (F. cosse ; 
coaler, ccosser.) 

This word is used especially of the outer 
covering of maize, nuts, ot’sters, and clams. 
A shucker (shuk' er, ji.)'is a person who 
shucks or a machine for shucking. 

American word of doubtful origin. Svx, : «, 
Husk, pod, shell. 


slrudder (shud'er), v.i. To shake or shiver 
suddenly, as from cold, fear, horror, etc. 
«. An act of shuddering. (F. trembler, 
frissonner : frisson.) 

The sight of a snake or even of a spider 
makes some people shudder. A very thnlUng 
ghost story gives some very 
nerv’ous folk the shudders. In 
severe weather we may shudder 
with cold, while the bare 
boughs of trees rattle shud- 
deringly (shud' er ing li, adv.) 
in the wind. 

M.E. schuderen ; cp. iSI. Dutch 
schudden, G. schaudern to shud- 
der. Syx. ; V . Quake, quiver, 
shake, shiver, tremble. «. Quiver, 
shiver, tremor. 

skuSle (shuf ' 1), v.t. To shift 
or shove from place to place ; 
to move with a scraping or 
sliding motion ; to drag with 
difficulty ; to change the order 
of (cards in a pack) by mixing ; 
to intermingle ; to confuse ; to 
put aside ; throw (off) ; to slip 
(on), v.i. To alter the relative 
position of cards in a pack ; 
to keep changing position ; to 
fidget ; to shift ground ; to 
evade ; to prevaricate ; to 
practise shifts ; to move w-ith dragging 
gait. «. The act of shuffling ; the right to 
shuffle (cards) ; a mix-up ; a general change ■ 
of position ; a rapid scraping with the feet ; 
an evasive act. (F. pousser ca et la, trainer, 
batire, mSler, confondre, se defaire de; batlre 
les carles, se reinuer, echapper d, alley par 
quaire chemins, tergivesser, user d'eqitivoque, 
lainer les jambes ; batiement, confusion, 
equivoque.) 

Cards are shuffled by sliding them one 
over another so as to change their position. 
A general rearrangement of positions or 
places, such as may occur when scholars 
move to other classes at the beginning of a 
new term, may also be described as a shuffle. 

Hamlet, in Shakespeare’s play of that 
name (iii, r), wonders what will happen after 
death, when "wo have shuffled oS this mortal 
coil,” a very different kind of shuffling from 
that referred to by his conscience-stricken 
rtepfather, who rightly says (iii, 3), “ There 
is no shuffling ” in Heaven, meaning that 
beyond the grave there is no trickery or 
e\’asion. 

, Lame persons sometimes shuffle their feet, 
or walk with a shuffle, that is, drag or scrape 
their feet along -^rith shuffling steps. A boy 
who is tired of standing at lessons may 
shuffle, or fidget, moving his feet every’ norv 
and again with a scraping action. 

A person who is shifty and inclined 
to prevarication or evasion, whose word 
cannot be relied on, is said to act shufflingly 
(shuf' ling li, adv.), and is called a shuffler 
(shuf' ler, n.). 
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Shrouds. — -The shrouds of a 
sailin? ship are the strong^ 
ropes which support the masts. 
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Frequentative of shove and variant of scuffle. 
SvN. ; V. Drag, evade, fidget, prevaricate, 
scuffle, n. Dodge, evasion, prevarication, 
scuffle, shift. 

shrin (shun), v.i. To avoid ; to keep away 
from ; to eschew ; to keep clear of. (F. iviter, 
ftiir.) 

What Cominius, in Shakespeare’s 
“Coriolanus” (ii, 2), calls “shunless (shun' 
les, adj.) destiny ’’ is one that cannot be 
avoided or evaded. This word is used in a 
poetical sense. 

During the Plague of London pest-stricken 
houses were marked with a red cross, so that 
all might shun, or keep away from, them. 
During those dread days people who met 
in the street would shun, or keep clear of, 
one another for fear of infection. 

A boy who wishes to do well in the world 
must shun evil companions, and shun the 
occasions of evil, or else he will be shunned by 
all right-minded people. 

A.-S. scmiian, of doubtful 
origin. SvN. : Abhor, avoid, 
eschew, evade. Ant. : Court, 
frequent. 

shunt (shunt), v.i. To 
divert (a train) to another 
track ; to move or turn 
aside ; to suppress ; to 
defer ; _ to lay aside ; to 
leave inactive, v.i. To 
diverge ; of a train, to turn 
on to a side track, 'n. 

The act of shunting, or' 
being shunted ; the con- 
ductor used to shunt part 
of an electric current. (F. 
garer, ditourner, ecarter ; se 
ditourner, changer de voie 
garage, fil de derivation ' 

To make way for a fast 
or a special train, slow 
trains may be shunted or 
diverted to other tracks, 
or to sidings. An engine 
of a special type is used 
for shunting m a goods 
yard or other busy place 
where wagons are shunted 
to and fro and made up into trains by the 
shunter (shunt'br, n.). 

In some kinds of dynamo the coils which 
produce the necessary magnetism in the 
field are stimulated by a small portion of 
current from the machine being allowed to 
pass through them by means of a shunt 
circuit, independently of the main circuit. 

To shunt a subject in a debate is to side- 
track it, or postpone its discussion. To leave 
a person inactive, or unemployed, is, 
figuratively, to shunt him. 

Probably A.-S. scyndan to hasten. Syn. ; v. 
Diverge, divert, postpone, stifle, suppress. 

shut (shut), v.i. To close or cause to 
close with or as with a door or lid ; to keep 
in or out by closing a door ; to forbid 
entrance into ; to e.xclude ; to bar (out) ; to 



Shut. — A native of Brittnny about to shut 
the lattice screen of a sleepins'bexih 
cupboard. 


bring (the teeth, etc.) together ; to close up 
(the hands, etc.), v.i. To become closed ; to 
swing to ; to come together, p.t. and p.p. 
shut (shut). (F. fernier, barrer, enfermer, 
interdire I'enirie d, exclure, fermer la porte d, 
serrer ; se fermer, se rSunir.) 

A box is shut by closing down the lid, a 
drawer by pushing it into place, a door by 
pulling or pushing it to; in each case the 
aperture is closed. The jaws of a trap or gin 
shut tightly on and entrap or imprison the 
animal which sets foot in it. One who refuses 
mediation in a dispute is said to shut or bar 
the door to negotiation or reconciliation. 
We are said to shut our ears to advice when 
we refuse to hear or act upon it. Many kinds 
of flowers shut, or close up their petals, at 
nightfall. 

When a thunderstorm breaks, we shut 
down windows, that is, draw them down, 
to keep out the rain. A factory shuts down 
when it ceases working. 

The poultry-keeper is 
careful to shut in, which 
means confine, his birds 
at night. A beleaguered 
fortress is shut in, or 
hemmed in, by the enemy's 
lines, which encircle it. 
Those within the lines are 
thus shut in, and those 
outside them are shut out, 
or excluded. 

Trees are said to shut in 
' a house when they sur- 
round it, and mar the 
view. We use blinds 
and curtains to shut out, 
that is, exclude, sunlight. 
It is very unpleasant to 
find oneself shut out, or 
locked out, on returning 
-home late at night. 

If a water-pipe bursts, 
one must at once shut off, 
that is, cut off, the supply 
by turning the seryicc- 
cock. The partitions in a 
railway-carriage shut off, 
or separate, one compart- 
ment from another. Sometimes one's dress 
may be shut in, or caught, by the door of the 
compartment when it shuts to or closes. 
Springs are fixed on many gates and doors to 
make them shut to automatically. 

When a householder has to shut up his 
house he secures all the windows and outside 
doors. In another sense, to shut up means 
to shut in or confine, and, colloquially, to 
silence a person or cause him to cease talking. 

IManj' kinds of shutter (shut' dr, «.) arc 
used to cover windows so as to keep out light, 
or as a safeguard agamst burglars. Some are 
like doors, and are hinged. Others are made of 
battens of wood or metal joined together and 
sliding or rolling up and down like a blind. 
The shutter of a camera uncovers the lens 
for a moment to make an c.xposure ; that of 
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the swell on an organ opens and closes to 
control the volume of sound. 

Except in shops and business premises, 
windows now are generally shutterless (shut' 
er les, adj.), but some which are easy of 
access from the street may be shuttered for 
security. 

A.-S. scyllan, akin to shoot ; cp. phrases such 
as “ to shoot a bolt.” Syx. ; Bar, close, confine, 
exclude, secure. Axr. : Expand, free, open, 
unbar, unfasten. 

shuttle (shut' 1), 11 . A wooden implement, 
pointed at each end, used in weaving to 
carry the weft thread to and fro between the 
tvarp threads ; the thread-holder in a lock- 
stitch sewing-machine, which carries the 
bobbin holding the lower thread. (F. 
navelle.) 

In the process of V 

weaving the longitu- 
dinal or warp threads ^ 
are opened, and the 
shuttle holding the 
weft is propelled 
through the division 
in the warp across 
the loom from one 
shuttle-box (n.) to the 
other, moving alter- 
nately from left to 
right and vice versa. 

Thus the horizontal 
threads in the piece 
of cloth are formed. 

The shuttle of a 
sewing-machine passes 
to and fro within the 
loops of the ■ upper 
thread and so forms 
a stitch. 

In the game of bad- 
minton a shuttlecock 
(shut' 1 kok, 11 .) is 
struck to and fro over 
a net nifh a racket. A shuttlecock is also 
used in the game of battledore ; it consists 
of a rounded piece of cork with feathers 
stuck into it, and is weighted so that it flies 
true. An object moves shuttlewise (shut' 1 
w'iz, adv.) if it travels backwards and for- 
wards in the same path. 

Cp. A.-S. scyltel a bolt, akin to shoot, shut, with 
instrumental suffix -Ic. 

sliy [i] (shi), fld/. Timid; fearful; easily 
frightened ; coy ; bashful ; avoiding the 
society (of) ; warj' ; cautious ; chary (of) ; 
watchful (of) ; elusive, v.i. To start in 
alarm ; to turn aside suddenly, n. The act 
of shying. (F. timide, craintif, geni, honteiix, 
defiant; recitler, se jeier de cote.) 

Wild animals are generally shy, or timid, 
their shyness (shi' nes, n.) being largely due 
to a sense of danger. Morses are suspicious 
of unfamiliar sights and sounds, and are 
apt to shy at anything which appears 
strange, such as a shadow on the road, 
starting, swerving aside, and refusing to 
go on. Such a shy is very disconcerting to 


the driver of a trap or wagon, particularly if 
the horse rears. 

We fight shy of things we wish to avoid, 
and are naturally shy or chary of dealing 
with such animals as poisonous reptiles. 
Young people often behave shyly (shl' li. 
adv.) before strangers, and a pleasing shyness 
is that which is the opposite of forwardness. 
Shyness in older people is somewhat em- 
barrassing, and the shy man or woman is 
often one who is unduly selfconscious. 

A.-S. sceoh timid ; cp. Dutch schuw, G. scheu 
shy. See eschew. Svn. : adj. Bashful, cautious, 
modest, timid, wary. Ant. : adj. Bold, brazen, 
self-possessed, trustful, unwary. 

shy [ 2 ] (shi), v.t. and i. To fling ; to throw. 
n. The act of shying. (F. lancer, jeier ; lance- 
meni.) 

This is a colloquial 
word. Part of " the 
fun of the fair ” is to 
shy balls at coco-nuts, 
the successful shyer 
(shi' er, n.) getting a 
nut free. The distance 
and position of the 
coco-nuts are so 
arranged that it takes, 
as a rule, several shies 
to bring down a nut. 

Perhaps connected 
with shy [i]. Syn. : v. 
Fling, pitch, throw. 

si (se), M. The syll- 
abic name, used in 
solmization, for the 
leading note of the 
diatonic scale. (F. si.) 

In the tonic sol-fa 
system, si is known as 
te. In France and Italy 
si represents B natural 
only. 

See under fa. 

siamang (si' a mang), n. The largest of 
the gibbons. See gibbon. 

Siamese (si a mez'), adj. Pertaining 
to Siam. it. A native of Siam ; the Siamese 
language. (F. siamois.) 

Siam is a kingdom situated on the north 
of the Gulf of Siam. It covers about 
two hundred thousand square miles, the 
Siamese people numbering over eight 
millions. 

It is believed that the Siamese, as the 
inhabitants are called collectively, are 
descended from a people which migrated 
from Central Asia. Siamese, the language 
spoken, was originally monosyllabic. 

From Siam and E. adj. suffix -ese. 

sib (sib), adj. Related ; akin to. 11 . A 
relative. (F. alliS, parent.) 

This is a word which is rarely used except 
in Scotland. Two people are said to be sib 
when they are related ; for instance, a boy 
is sib to his cousin, 

A.-S. sibb ; occurs in E. gossip originally = 
related in God ; cp. G. sippe kindred. 
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Siberian (slber'ian), adj. Of or relating 
to Siberia, n. A native of Siberia. (F. 
sibe'rieti.) 

The vast Siberian territory stretches across 
the north of Asia from the Ural Mountains 
to the Bering Strait. Three great rivers, 
the Obi, the Yenisei, and the Lena, run north- 
wards across it, to flow into the Arctic Ocean. 
Siberia contains huge forests and great 
mineral wealth. The longest of railways, the 
Trans-Siberian, traverses the country from 
Moscow to Vladivostok. 

The Siberian climate 
is very severe ; the 
tundras, vast marshy 
tracts extending inland 
from the Arctic coast, 
are frozen for most of 
the year, and the 
immense Siberian lakes 
are ice-bound in winter. 

The greater number of 
Siberians are Russian or 
Slavonic in race. 

sibilant (sib' i lant), 
adj. Hissing ; sounded 
with a hiss. n. A letter 
or combination of letters 
pronounced with a hiss- 
ing sound. (F. sifflant : 
leitre sifflanie.) 

The letters s and z, 
and the sounds sh and 
zh, for example, all have 
sibilance (sib' i Ians, n.), 
or sibilancy (sib' i Ian 
si, «.), the 4'^ality of 
being sibilant. To sibi- 
late (sib' i lat, v.t.) words is to utter them 
with a hissing sound. People sometimes 
sibilate [v.i.), or hiss, to show disapproval. 
Sibilation (sib i la' shun, «.) means the act of 
hissing ; a sibilant utterance is a sibilation. 

L. slbilans (acc. -aut-em] pres. p. of slbildre, 
to hiss or whistle : imitative. Syn. ; adj. Hissing. 

sibyl (sib' il), n. In ancient times, a 
woman supposed to act as an oracle, and to 
have the gift of prophecy ; a fortune-teller ; 
a sorceress. (F. sibylle, devineitse, sorciire.) 

Many sibyls are mentioned in ancient 
mythology, said to live in Italy, Greece, and 
the East, and to be consulted because of 
their prophetic gifts. A famous sibyl was 
reputed to dwell at Cumae, in Italy, Accord- 
ing to the legend, she brought to Targuin, 
king of Rome, the nine sibylline (sib'ilxn; 
si bil' in, adj.) books, or sibylline oracles, and 
offered them to him at a great price, which 
he refused to pay. 

The sibyl burned three of the books, and 
the next day came wdth the six remaining, 
and demanded the same price, which was 
again refused. So she burned three more, and 
brought Tarquin the last three, once more 
demanding the original price. This time 
Tarquin, greatly impressed, paid the money 
asked. The books were kept in the temple 
of Jupiter at Rome, where they were 
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consulted for guidance in times of national 
danger or emergency. 

L. and Gr. Sibylla, perhaps Doric Gr. siobolla 
counselled by a god. Syn. ; Fortune-teller, 
prophetess, sorceress. 

sic (sik), adv. Thus ; so. (F, sic.) 

This is a Latin adverb, often printed in 
brackets after a word in a quotation about 
which there might appear to be doubt — 
perhaps on account of ite obvious inaccuracy 
or absurdity — ^to show that the word in 
question is quoted ex- 
actly as in the original 
document or speech. 

Sicanian (si ka' ni 
an), n. An aboriginal 
inhabitant of Sicily. 
adj. Of or pertaining 
to the Sicanians. (F. 
sicane, sicule.) 

The Sicanians arc 
thought to have been 
an Iberian race. When, 
in the eleventh century 
B.C., the Sicels crossed 
the strait from Italy and 
entered Sicily , they 
found in the island a 
primitive people who 
called themselves 
Sicanians. . See Sicel. 

L. Sfcawj'KS with E. suffix 
■an. 

siccative- (sik' a tiv), 
adj. Causing to dry; 
drying, n. A siccative 
substance. (F.- siccatif.) 

A hot wind is siccative, drying up the soil. 
The siccative, or siccative substance called 
driers, used in oil-paints, makes the oil dry 
quickl 3 ^ so that the coating of paint soon 

hardens. . 

From L. siccdlus p.p. of siccSrc to diy up, witli 
suffix -ive (L. -ivHs). SvN. : Drying. 

sice [i] (sis), «. The six on dice. (F. siz.l 

F. six six. 

sice [ 2 ] (sis). This is another spelling ol 
syce. See syce. . 

Sicel (sis' el), n. A member of an ancient 
race supposed to have entered Sicily about 
the eleventh century b.c. adj. Of or relating 
to the Sicels. Siculian (si ku' 11 an) has the 
same meaning. {F. sicule.) 

The Sicels, or Siculians as they are .some- 
times called, are thought to have entered into 
Sicily some three thousand years ago. -1 hey 
arc believed to have been an Ary-an people. 

During the seventh and sixth centuries 
B.c., a large part of Sicily was colonized by 
Greeks, and a Greek settler was known as a 
Siceliot (si sol' i 6t, «.). In many way's 
Siceliot (adj.) custom.s and institutions 
resembled those of Greece. 

In 210 B.c. Sicily became a Roman province. 

-The island had a stormy history, being ^eked 
by the Franks and conquered by the Goths, 
falling into Saracen hands in the ninth 
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century a.d. ‘ The Sicilian (si sil' i an, adj_.) 
people were conquered by the Normans in 
the eleventh century. On the death of WiUiam 
the Good in 1189, the Sicilians (n.pl.) were 
ruled by a son of Frederick Barbarossa, 
Henry the Good. 

In 1268 Charles of Anjou came to Sicily 
as king, but his reign was short-lived, for 
on the evening of Easter Monday, March 20tb, 
1 282, just as the bells of the Palermo churches 
were ringing for vespers, there commenced 
that terrible massacre of the French knonm 
in history as the Sicilian Vespers (n.pl.). 
Incensed by the misrule of the Angevins, the 
Sicilians rose in revolt and killed nearly 
every Frenchman in the island. 

A siciliana (si sil i a' na, n.) is a graceful 
peasant dance of Sicily. Sicilienne (si sil 
i en', n.) is a fine ribbed silk or poplin fabric. 

Gr. Sikelos. 


sick (sik), adj. Ill ; in bad health ; affected 
or incapacitated by illness ; diseased ; 
affected with nausea ; disposed to vomit ; 
disordered ; surfeited (of) ; disgusted ; 
pining (for) ; intended for or used by sick 
people. (F. nialade, morbide, qni a mat an 
ccEttr, demure.) 

Any bed occupied by a sick person is a 
sick-bed («.), and sick-bed has also come to 
mean the state of being ill. 

A person is said to be on sick-leave (n.) 
when he has been granted leave of absence 
from his duties on account of illness. The 
sick-list (n.) of a regiment or a ship is a list 
of people laid up by illness ; loosely, when 
we say that anyone is on the sick-list we 
mean that the person in question is ill. 

People often sicken (sik' en, v.i.), that is, 
show signs of illness, before the nature of 
the disease from which they are suffering 
manifests itself. Thus a child may sicken 
for measles. We sicken, or feel disgust, at 
the sight of cruelty. Rich foods sometimes 
sicken (v.i.), or nauseate, people, affecting 
them sickeningly (sik' en mg li, adv.), so 


that they feel loathing and distaste for such 
dishes. Long suspense makes us sick of 
waiting. The proverb says that hope long 
deferred makes the heart sick. People long 
away from home may feel home-sick, or 
pine for a sight of the old familiar faces and 
scenes. 

We feel sickish (sik' ish, adj.) when some- 
what out of sorts. It is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish between sickishness (sik' ish 
nes, 11.) and real Ulness. 

A sickly (sik' h, adj.) person is one who 
suffers chronically from poor health, or one 
weakened by illness. A sickly climate is one 
tending to cause illness, and a sickly com- 
plexion one suggestive of ill-health. Sickly 
sentiment is mawkish sentiment. The sun 
shines sickly (adv.), or palely, through a 
mist or fog. To sickly (v.t.) is to make 
sickly or pale of hue. The word in this 
sense is used chiefly in poetical 
i language. The state of being 
sickly is sickliness (sik' li nes, 
n.). Sickness (sik' nes, n.) is the 
state of being iU, or nauseated, 
V or a disease itself, such as the 

- sleeping-sickness. 

" A.-S. seoo ; cp. Dutch ztefi, G. 

- siech diseased. Syn. : Ailing, ill, 
indisposed, nauseated, weak. Anx. : 
Cured, healthy, pleased, strong, 
well. 

sickle (sik' 1 ), n. A reaping 
implement, having a curved saw- 
. like blade set in a short handle ; 
a reaping-hook. (F. faucille, 
serpe.) 

Strictly, a sickle differs from 
a reaping-hook in having a saw 
: edge, but this distinction between 
the words is seldom observed. 
In an extended sense, we speak 
of the sickle of the crescent 
moon. A reaper may be called a sickler 
(sik' ler, «.). 

The name of sickle-bill (n.) is given to 
several kinds of birds with long, curved 
beaks. A sickle-feather (n.) is one of the long, 
curved feathers in a cock’s tail. 

A.-S. sicol, perhaps from L. secula sickle, from 
secure to cut. 

sickly (sik' li). For this word, sickliness, 
etc., see under sick. 

Siculian (si ku' li an). This is another 
form of Sicel. See Sicel. 

side (sid), n. One of the bounding surfaces 
of an object, especially a vertical outer or 
inner surface ; such a surface as distinguished 
from back and front, top and bottom, etc. ; 
one of the tivo main surfaces of a thin, flat 
object ; a part or region towards the margin, 
or to right and left of the part facing one ; 
a region in a specified direction, outside but 
near something ; a specified direction or 
position, especially to right or left, in relation 
to a person, thing, or dividing line ; one of 
the halves of the body, especially the part 
between hip and shoulder : one slope of a 
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hill ; in geometry, a bounding line of a 
plane figure; an aspect, or particular view 
of a thing ; one of two opposing parties, 
teams, etc. ; a line of descent ; in billiards, 
a spinning motion given to a ball. v.i. To 
take part ; to range oneself on the same side 
(with), adj. Pertaining to the sides ; on or 
toward the side ; indirect ; subsidiary. 
(F. cote, flanc, bord, lisiire, versant, montSe, 
aspect, parti, camp; prendre parti pour, 
se ranger dii c6t£ de ; lateral, indirect, 
secondaire.) 

A square has four equal sides, or straight 
lines enclosing it, but a cube has six equal 
sides or bounding surfaces. Although a 
room may be in the form of a cube, we 
speak only of its vertical w'alls as sides, and 
distinguish them from the ceiling and the 
floor. Again, the sides of a rectangular house 
are those at an angle to the right and left of 
the fa 9 ade which contains the main entrance. 
A side wing is-one extending from either of 
these sides. In a church the epistle side is 
the south, and the gospel side the north end 
of the altar. 



Side.- — ^An unfamili&r side view of the maenificent Gothic cathedral 
of Notre*Dame, Paris. It stands on an island. 


The teams or sets of opponents in various 
games arc called sides. Before the game 
commences, the, captains choose or pick up 
sides, that is, they select their men. Bayonets 
or swords are side-arms (n.pl,), for they are 
carried at the side. In most dining-rooms 
there is a sideboard (n.), a table, or low, 
flat-topped cabinet, on which plates, dishes, 
decanters, and other things needed at table 
are placed. 

A fowl has a small side-bone («.) on each 
side under the wing. In horses, side-bone 
is a hardening of the gristle of the pasterns 
causing lameness. A side-dish (n.) is a dish, 
often of an elaborate kind, served at a mea' 
in addition to the main dish in a, course. 
Light falling on an object from one side is 
side-light (n.). A window or aperture in the 
side of a building, lamp, etc., is a side-light ; 
so also is a side pane of a large window 
Side-lights on history are incidental piecM 
of information that help us to understand it 
better. Pepys’s Diary is a side-light on 
English life and affairs in the middle seven- 
teenth century.' 

In lawn-tennis, the outside 
. boundary lines down the length of 
the court are called the side-lines 
(n.pl.). They are seventy-eight 
feet long, and twenty-seven feet 
. apart in a single court, and thirty- 
; six feet apart in a double court. 

A side-note («.) is a note in the 
' margin of a book or manuscript. 

: as opposed to a foot-note. 

Side-pass {»«.) in lawn-tennis, 
is another name for a line-pass, 
a stroke made from the side of 
the court which sends the ball the 
full length of the court and 
parallel with one of the side-lines. 
-The side-saddle (n.) is one for a 
rider, usually a woman, who sits 
facing forward with both feet on 
the same side of a horse. It was 
universally used by women a 
generation ago, but is now less 
common. 


Most fabrics have a right side and a wrong 
side, the former being the surface that is 
meant to be visible. A sheet of paper also 
has only two sides or faces, which we call 
its front and back. A cupboard has an inside 
and an outside. Each of the vertical halves 
of the body is a side, though the word is used 
in a special sense of either flank of the trunk 
— beBvecn shoulder and hip in man, or 
betrveen fore-leg and hind-leg in animals. 

In another sense, a partial aspect of a 
thing, or one that differs from other aspects 
is termed a side. Thus, only one side of the 
moon is ever visible from the earth. We 
speak of the seamy side or aspect of life, the 
grim side of poverty, and of the tivo sides of 
a question. Many people belong to one race 
on the father’s, or the paternal, side, and to 
another on the mother's side. A side issue 
is a subsidiary or unimportant one. 


A side-show (n.) at a circus, entertainment, 
or e.xhibition, is a minor attraction. In 
business or politics any subordinate matter 
may be called a side-show. A side-slip («.) 
may be a shoot cut from a tree, etc., a 
groove at the side of a stage in which 
scenery is slipped on and off, or else a slij> 
on the part of a vehicle, etc., more or less at 
right angles to the general direction of 
travel. Bicycles and motor-vehicles arc 
liable to side-slip (v.i.), or skid, on greasy 
roads. 

A sidesman (sidz' man, «.) in a church 
assists the churchwardens by show-ing people 
into scats, helping to collect the offertory, 
and so on. A side-splitting (adj.) joke is one 
that causes people to split their sides with 
laughter, that is, laugh heartily. 

The boxer makes a side-step (n.), that is, 
a quick step to one side, to avoid a blow. 
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This movement is usually followed up by 
a counter-blow. Carriages and motor-cars 
have side-steps, or steps at the side by which 
the passengers get in or out. In Rugby 
football, to side-step (v.t.) is to take a 
step to one side to avoid an opponent. 
The act is called side-stepping («.). A side- 
stroke (n.) is a stroke made or delivered side- 
ways, such as the stroke that gives the ball 
side, or a spinning motion, in billiards. A 
swimmer using the side-stroke s^vims on his 
side. 

A railwaj^ siding is also called a side-track 
(n.). To side-track (v.t.) a train is to shunt it 
into a siding, usually so as to make way for 
another train. In a figurative sense, a person 
who shelves or puts off considering a proposal 
for an indefinite period is said to side-track it. 

A view of an object from one side is a 
side-view (n.) of it. Such a view of a face is 
called a profile. 

In America, the pavement or path for 
foot-passengers only at the side of a road or 
street, is called the side-walk (n.). Rifle-men 
shooting at a target are troubled when a 
gusty side-wind {«.), that is, a mnd from one 
side, is blowing. An event is said to be brought 
about by a side-wind when effected by in- 
direct means, or in some unforeseen manner. 

The word sided (sad' ed, adj.), meaning 
having sides, is used in combinations, such 
as one-sided, three-sided, four-sided, many- 
sided. A garment that has a front and back 
only is sideless (sId' les, adj.). 

A crab moves sidelong (sid' long, adv.), 
or in a sideways (sid' waz, adj.) direction, 
that is, obliquely, or to one side. A sidelong 
or sideward (sid' ward, adj.) nod of the 
head is directed to one side, the head being 
moved sideward {adv.) or sidewards (sid' 
wardz, adv.). A sliding door is opened and 
closed sideways {adv.) or sidewise (sid' wiz, 
adv.), that is, by being moved to one side. 
A sidewise {adj.) blow is directed to one side 
of the body, etc. Siding (sid' ing, n.) with 
a political party is the action of taking sides 
with it or supporting it. A railway siding 
is a side-track, joining a main track at one 
end or at both ends, into which rolling etock 
may be shunted. 

A.-S. side ; cp. Dutch zijde, G. seite. Syn. : 
K. Border, face, margin, party, rim, surface. 
Ant. : n. Axis, centre, core, heart, interior. 

sidereal (si der'e al), adj. Relating to the 
fi.ved stars ; measured by reference to the 
stars. (F. sideral.) 

What is called a sidereal day («.) is the 
time between two successive occasions at 
which the first point in the constellation Aries 
begins to cross the meridian. It is about four 
minutes shorter than a solar da3^ which is 
the time taken by the earth in turning once 
on its axis. A sidereal year (n.) is the period 
occupied bj' the earth in describing one 
complete revolution round the sun. It con- 
tains about three hundred and sixty-six and 
a quarter sidereal daj^s, and is about twenty- 
minutes longer than a solar year. 


From L. stdereus, from sldtis (gen. slder-is) 
star, with E. adj. suffix -al. 

siderism (sid' er izm), n. The doctrine 
that the stars affect the destinies of men. 
(F. sidiralion.) 

From L. sidera (pi. of sldus) stars and -ism. 
siderography (sid er og' ra fi ; si der og' 
ra fi), n. A process of engraving on steel. 
(F. siddrographie.) 

From Gr. sideros iron, with E. suffix -grapliy. 
sidesman (sidz' man). For this word, 
sideward, etc., see under side. 

sidle (si' dl), v.i. To walk or move side- 
ways, especially in an unobtrusive or timid 
manner. (F. marcher de cold.) 

Shy children sometimes sidle up to 
friendly adults, whom they are too timid 
to approach in a direct manner. Crabs sidle 
along by nature. 

Back-formation from obsolete adv. sideling = 
sidelong ; cp. headlong. 



siege (sej), n. The act or process of be- 
sieging ; the operations of an army before 
or round a fortified place for the purpose of 
making it surrender, v.i. To besiege. (F. 
siege ; mettre le siege devant, faire le silge de, 
assieger.) 

In former wars if was often necessary to 
lay siege to, or begin besieging, an enemy 
castle or walled city that could not be 
captured by direct assault. The object of the 
besiegem was to starve the defenders into 
submission, or else to breach their defences 
by systematic operations. 

Vauban (1633-1707), the great French 
military engineer, brought the latter method 
to perfection by introducing an elaborate 
system of zigzag trenches and sapping. He 
conducted more than fifty successful sieges. 
A besieging force is said to raise the siege of 
a place when it abandons the attempt to 
take it. 

The gradual perfecting of the siege-gun 
(«.), or siege-piece («.), that is, a powerful 
cannon for bombarding a besieged place, 
has largely’ put an end to the protracted 
sieges of earlier wars. 
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The modem siege-train [n.\ or collection 
of appliances for carrying out a siege, in- 
cludes ordnance of immense power, against 
which the concrete and steel forts of 
European frontiers have proved powerless, 
without an intrenched covering army. 

At the beginning of the World War, for 
instance, the forts of Liege, Namur, and 
Maubeuge could stand only a short siege. 
Verdun, on the other hand, survived its siege 
because it was protected by a covering army 
of nearly half a million men. A siege-park («.) 
is a depot where the besieger’s artillery and 
engineers are stationed. 

A siege-basket (rr.) is the same as a gabion. 

F. siAge siege, originally meaning a sitting or 
settling down around a fort to besiege it ; cp. 
L.L. assedhtm, L, obsidiuin a siege, both from 
seders to sit down, or settle. 

Sienese (se 6 nez'), adj. Of or pertaining 
to Siena (Sienna), a city and its surrounding 
province in central Italy, n. A native of 
Siena (Sienna). Another spelling is Siennese 
(se e nez'). (F. siennois.) 

From the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
century Siena was the centre of the famous 
Sienese School, a group of painters that 
included Taddeo di Bartolo and Duccio di 
Buoninsegna. Their work is distinguished 
by its freshness, vivacity, and originality. 

Ital., from L. Sinensis, from Sena Siena. 

sienite (sf' 6 nit). This is another spelling 
of syenite. See syenite. 

sienna (si en' a), n. An earthy material 
coloured with oxides of iron and manganese, 
used as a pigment. (F. (erre de Siemie.) 

The natural pigment, known as raw 
sienna, is a dull brownish yeliow. When 
heated it becomes reddish-brown and is 
known as burnt sienna. 

Shortened from Ital. ierra di Siena earth of 
Sien(n)a. , 

Siennese (s6 e nez'). This is another 
spelling of Sienese. See Sienese. 

sierra (si er' a), n. A long, mountain- 
chain with many sawlike peaks or ridges. 
(F. sierra.) 

This geographical term is used of jagged 
ranges of mountains in Spain and Spanish 
America. Examples are the Sierra Nevada 
in Spain, and the Sierra Madre in Mexico. 

Span. = saw (hence a many-peaked mountain 
range) from L. serra saw. 

siesta (si es' ta), n. A short, midday 
rest or sleep, especially that taken in hot 
countries. (1?. sieste.) 

The siesta is a physical necessity for 
Europeans during the hottest hours of the 
day in many tropical countries. During 
the siesta business practically ceases. 

Span. = sixth (hour), and hence noontide 
heat, from L. sexta (hvra) sixth (hour), noon. 

sieve (siv), n. A utensil for separating 
coarse from finer material by means of a 
screen of wire or fibre meshes through which 
the latter passes and the former is retained ; 
a coarse plaited basket, v.t. To sift. (F. 
criblc, lamis: criblcr, tamiser.) 


The common sieve is a shallow tray, or 
hollow cylinder, having a bottom of wire 
bars," wire netting, or wire gauze. Flour is 
sieved or- screened through very, fine sieves of 
cloth. A ship is said to be a regular sieve if 
very leaky, and seems as full of holes as a 
sieve. 

.A..-S. sife, cp. Dutch reef, G. sieb. 



Sieve. — Diamonds in a sieve after the soil has 
been w&tbcd from them. 


sift (sift), v.t. To pass (loose material) 
through a sieve in order to separate into 
finer and coarser parts ; to separate (from, 
out) ; to strain ; to examine very carefully : 
to sprinkle, as with a sieve, v.i. To fall in a 
fine shower, as from a sieve. (F. cribler, 
lamiser, sernter, saupottdrer ; tomber menu.) 

Thrifty housewives usually sift the cinders ■ 
left in a burnt-out fire, or separate them from 
the ashes by shaking them in a coarse sieve. 
A judge's task is to sift evidence, separating 
the reliable facts from those that have no 
authority. Snow or sand is said to sift 
through a leaky roof. A sifter (sift' er, n.) 
is a vessel for sifting, or else a- person who 
sifts in any sense of the verb. Sugar is sifted 
over food from a sugar-sifter. 

A.-S. siflan; cp. Dutch eiften; akin to sieve- 
SvN. : Analyse, screen, separate, sieve. 

Sigh (si), v.i. To draw a long audible 
breath, expressing fatigue, sorrow, relief, 
etc. ; to make a sound like sighing ; to 
yearn or long (for). u.<. To utter with sighs. 
M. The act or sound of sighing. (F. soupirer: 
exprimer par des soupirs; sottpir.) 

Sighing is usually an involuntary ex- 
pression of the feelings, although when a 
person sighs a complaint, the sigh \vith wliicli 
it is uttered may be intentional. In a 
famous sonnet (xxx), Shalrespeare writes ; 

" I sigh the lack of many a thing 1 sought,’ 
that is, he laments the circumstance with 
a sigh. Sir Walter Scott once declared that 
he had never been a sigher (sf' 6r, «.), 
one who sighs ; but. of course, it is not 


SIGHT 
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discreditable to sigh or long for quiet or rest 
after a wearying spell of work. The wind 
is sometimes said to sigh, or blow sighingly 
(si' ing li, adv.), as if sighing, through a clump 
of trees. 

A.-S. stcan ; cp. Swed. sucha, Dan. stikke. 

siglit (sit), n. The act of seeing ; the 
faculty or power of seeing ; vision ; range 
of view ; point of view ; opinion ; some- 
thing visible, seen, or worth seeing ; a 
spectacle, show, or display ; a device on a 
gun, surveying instrument, etc., to assist 
aiming ; a precise aim with a gun ; an 
observation' with a surveying instrument, 
etc. v.t. To catch sight of ; to adjust the 
sights of (a gun, etc.) ; to provide with 
sights ; to aim (a gun, etc.) by means of 
sights; to take an observation of (a star, 
etc.), (F. une, vision, spectacle, mire, 
hatisse, guidon ; apercevoir, viser.) 

The power of sight is due to the action 
of light on the retina or focusing -screen 
of the eve, which affects a wonderful 






of the eye, which affects a wonderful 

system of nerves connected r^i-y^rrx ~ 

with the brain. People who can b- 

see distant objects distinctly 

are said to have good sight, but 

the keenest human eye cannot 

compare with that of the kestrel, ; 

for instance, which can sight a 

field mouse among the grass 

when hovering hundreds of feet 

up in the air. 

A street accident is a dis- tv 

tressing and all too common H.'-jUM 

sight in crowded thoroughfares. 

Whenever a crowd collects, 
passers-by try to get a sight of. 
or see, what is happening. A > r ' 

cheque or bill payable at sight, l/.-.v'K, • 

or on sight, is one that vill be r'':-', . 

cashed as soon as it is presented I - • 

for paj'ment. To shoot a person — 

at sight is to shoot him as soon Sightwer.- 

as seen, without challenging 
him. Although at first sight, or on the 
first impression, we may dislike a person, 
a better acquaintance may cause us to 
admire him. An event that is bound to 
occur soon is said to be in sight. A balloon 
or aeroplane remains in sight as long as it 
is visible. As it passes beyond our sight, or 
range of msion, we lose sight of it, or ceeise 
to see it. A boy reading a very exciting book 
is apt to lose sight of, or forget the passage 
of time. 

A thing that has been put out of sight, or 
where it cannot be seen, is also often out of 
mind or forgotten. A sight-reader (»i.) is a 
person who is able to sing or play printed 
music at first sight, that is \rtthout having 
seen it before. This ability is known as 
sight-reading (;i.). Staff notation is one of 
the systems advocated for sight-singing {n.), 
the art or practice of singing at sight. 

A person who makes a tour of a town in 
order to see the sights, such as its historical 
buildings, or other noteworthy features, is 


said to go sightseeing [n.), and is termed a 
sightseer (u.). 

The word sighted (sit' ed, adj.) means 
having sight. It is used in such combinations 
as short-sighted and long-sighted. A short- 
sighted person requires objects to be 
unusually near him before he can see them 
properly, or, in a figurative sense, lacks 
discernment. A long-sighted person is able 
to see distant objects with clearness, or, in a 
figurative sense, is far-sighted or shrewd. 

klilton was sightless (sit' les, adj.), that is, 
blind, when he wrote “ Paradise Lost.” 
In poetry and poetical prose, sightless some- 
times means in-visible, as when Tennyson 
wrote in " In Memoriam ” (cxv) ; — 

. . . drown’d in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song. 

A blind man may be said to stare sightlessly 
(sit' les 1), adv.), or unseeing, at the sky, 
which he cannot see because of his sightless- 
ness (sit' les nes, «.), or lack of sight. 









Sightseer. — group of tigbUeeri id the C&ve of AdulUmi, which 
lies a short dlstaDce from Jerutaleui. 

on the Some houses are sightly (sit' li, adj.), or 
person, pleasant to look at, but many are of common- 
: us to place design and lack sightliness (sit' li nes, 
ound to n.), that is, the quality of pleasing the 
balloon sight. Anj-thing that is sightworthy (sit' wer 
ng as it //li, adj.) is worth seeing. 

sight, or A.-S. gesihth, from see [i] ; cp, G. sicht. Syn. : 
or ceeise «. Eyesight, seeing, show, view, vision. Ant. ; 
ng book «• Blindness. 

passage sigillate (sij' i lat), adj. In botany, 
marked as with a seal ; of potterjv decorated 
sight, or with stamped patterns. (F. sigitle.) 
n out of The plant called Solomon’s seal or sealwort 
(»i.) is a has a sigillate root-stalk, from which its 
printed names are derived. Pottery ornamented 
; having with impressed patterns is also sigiUate. 
lown as L. sigilliilus, adj. from sigillum seal, dim. of 
3 one of lignum sign. 

;ing (n.), sigma (sig' ma), n. The Greek letter 2, 
ght. <r or j, the eighteenth in the Greek alphabet, 

town in corresponding to the English s. (F. sigma.) 
listorical The sigma also has the uncial form, like 
tures, is a capital C. An object ha'ving this shape, or 



SIGNAL 


sometimes, • thalf '"of an S, is said to be 
sigmate (sig' mat, adj.) or sigmoid (sig' 
mold, adj.). These words are used chiefly in 
anatomy and natural history. An inverted 
or reversed curve is termed a sigmoid (n.). 
To form some tenses of certain Greek verbs 
it is necessary to sigmate (sig' mat, v.t.) the 
stem, or add a sigma to it. A sigmatic (sig 
mat' ik, adj.) tense is one thus treated. . 

Gr., literally something hissed. 

sign (sin), n. A mark or symbol expressing 
a word or idea ; a proof or symptom (of) ; 
a token ; a miracle ; an indication of some 
coming event ; a gesture conveying a thought 
or a command ; a password, or secret motion 
by which confederates recognize each other ; 


such as the dots placed over or under notes, 
indicating that they are to be staccato. 

A cheque is valueless until it has been sighed 
by the person on whose account it is drawn. 
Sailors are said to sign on when they under- 
take to serve on a ship by signing an agree- 
ment to that effect. An inventor may sign 
away, his rights -to , the revenue on-, an in- 
vention by I injudiciously- signing an agree- 
ment by which his production is sold outright 
to the firm exploiting it.- 

The sign-board («:) of an inn still sometimes 
takes ;the form of a board bearing a painted 
design representing the name.of the establish- 
ment;- and -hiing in a conspicuous position 
outside. A barber’s sign is a pole painted 


^ wiiicxi comeueicttub ~ - p- . r ^ 

sign-board or other device displayed for spirally with red and- white stripes (see unaer 
irposes of advertisement ; one of the twelve barber). •' Nowadays, the . sign-boards 'Ol 


purposes ot advertisement ; one oi tne twelve 
ancient divisions of the Zodiac ; a character 
used to represent a mathematical process, 
such as addition, subtraction, etc. v.i. To 
mark with a sign or put one’s signature, 
etc., to, as an acknowledgment or guarantee ; 
to be taken (on) as an employee by signing 
an agreement, etc. ; to write (one’s name, 
etc.) as .signature; to express or order by 
means of a sign or gesture ; to acknowledge, 
ratify, etc., by affixing one’s name ; to 
convey (away) by affixing one's signature 
to a deed, etc. v.i. To write one’s name as 
signature ; to signal ; to make a sign by 
mov-ements of the hands, etc. (F. signe, 
miracle, enseigne ; signer; signer, signaler.) 



traders usually bear merely a name or other 
inscription. Electric or ■ illuminated signs, 
often of an elaborate nature, are installed as 
night-time advertisements on the fronts of 
buildings in busy thoroughfares. ; 

Sign-boards, names on shop-fronts, and 
inscriptions on windoivs, etc., are painted by 
a sign-painter («.), whose work is known as 
sign-painting («.). One kind of signpost («.) 
carries the sign-board of an inn. Another is 
a post, set up at cross-roads, bearing boards 
showing the names of places to which the 
various roads lead. A sign manual («•) is 
an autograph signature, especially that of a 
sovereign, which authenticates a document. 

A signable (sin' abl, adj.) docu- 

■ ' ment is one that may be signed 
• , without compromising the signer 

(sin' er, «.), or committing him to 
. more than he intends. 

O.F. signe, from L. signiim, ensign, 
I,. . signal, sign. Syn. : n. Badge, indi- 


cation, proof, symptom, token. 

signal (sig' nal), n. A pre- 
— •: nr intelli!?ible SlEfn bV 








arranged or intelligible _sign by 
which information or directions 
are conveyed, especially to a 
person or persons at a distance; a 

^ _r cirrnc * 


I ' J ./ '-'t ’ an event that is the iiumediate 

I Id lliluKHul/ 'i ' '/r occasion of some action, etc. v.t. 

'S-yJ . fOf?Sf££OAKO LUXURY .y To "rake signals to ; to convey. 

^ I tj A nr, rrrM Order, etc., by signals, y.i. to 

rh.AhCI5C0'L0S AMOELES’^& tJ OtFGO make signals, adj. Pertaining to 

- ■- OAl'i UlCW signals ; distinguished from other 

Sign. — A novel pedctlat &ign*board, with a sign advertising a pcrsoris thinCfS, Of CVCnts; COfl' 

Californian line of «..iing .te«mer,. spicuoiis ; remarkable,' outstand- 

The deaf and dumb alphabet consists of a ing. (F. signal, mot d'ordre ; signaler : signal,. 
number of signs made with the fingers and msigne, remarquahle.) _ . 

hands. A person rescued from drowning Signals can be sent bj' flags manipulatcu 
may show no sign, or evidence, of life for a by a signaller (sig' nal hr, n.) and placM m 

long time after leaving the water. There are different positions, or moved in a oertau 

twelve signs of the Zodiac named after way, to represent words or letters, according 
constellations that were formerly situated to the semaphore alphabet or the 
in them. Among the more common arith- By night, signals are often made witli "5*'" ■ 

metical signs arc + for addition, — for Railway signals are mechanically controilc 

subtraction X for muitiiilication and -f- for arms or lights operated by a signal-man («.I 

division. Various conventional signs are from a signal-box (ii.) or hut by Hie in 

also used in music, etc,, in place of words, containing levers, etc., for working them. 



SIGNALS USED ON LAND AND AT SEA' 



rtntion siEnoUiot -• \Vli«t >hip is thal ? " lo a Bassins steamer. The flass 
(3) sienal Homeric. 2. A cone sittnat on a licbthouse. 4. Railway signaU. 5. Telegraph 
for signalling to the engine room Oeft). and a semaphore signalling post. 6. A Boy Scout 
signalling Q. 7. Pyiotechnic lights which signal that the ship belongs to the American Line. 


-Fccir.a Pac 
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A signal-book (n.) contains elaborate 
arrangements of flag signals for communi- 
cating at sea. Nelson signalled his farnous 
message of encouragement to the British 
fleet before engaging with the enemy at 
Trafalgar by means of such signals. A signal 


of distress is an appeal for help. It may 
consist of the Morse message, S.O.S., sent 
by wireless, etc., or of the firing of guns and 
rockets, the burning of flares, etc. A storm 
signal is a cone hoisted on a mast in a harbour, 
etc., to warn ships of approaching bad 
weather. The signal for the start of a race 
often takes the form of a pistol-shot. 

In a figurative sense, we say that the 
performance of “ God Save the King ” at 
the end of an entertainment is a signal for 
the audience to rise, and, at its conclusion, 
make their exit. 

A signal-fire («.) is a beacon, or flare, 
intended to act as a signal, especially of 
danger. A signal victo^ is an outstanding 
one ; a person who achieves a signal success 
in some enterprise stands out from his 
fellows by reason of the remarkable nature 
of his accomplishment. To signalize (sig' 



Sicnal. — Tbc badges of a signalman (left) and of a 
yeoman of signals. 


nal Iz, v.f.) an event is to make it remarkable 
or noteworthy in some way. The retirement 
of a great politician may be signalized by 
widespread expressions of regret and esteem. 
On the other hand, one may fail signally 
(sig' nal li, adv.), or in a striking manner, in 
an examination that one expected to pass. 


L.L. signal e neuter adj. from L. signiim sign. 
Syn. ; n. Indication, sign, token, adj. Con- 
spicuous, eminent, notable. Ant. : adj. Incon- 
spicuous, obscure, ordinarj'. 

signature (sig' na chur), n. A person’s 
name, initials, or mark, used in signing ; 

a guiding letter or number 
printed at the bottom of the 
first page on each sheet of a 
book ; such a sheet after fold- 
ing ; in music, the collection of 
sharps or flats at the beginning 
of a piece indicating the key, or 
the figures or sign following the 
time. (F. signature, marque, arma- 
ture, armure.) 

The signature of a person is 
strictly Ms name, etc., written 
with Ms own hand. A book 
signature usually consists of 
sixteen pages, on the first of 
wMch will be found the printer's 
reference mark or number, also 
called a signature. The signa- 
ture of a musical work is printed 
or written immediately after 
the clef — the key signature, if 
any, occurring first, followed by 
the time signature. 

The nations that join in signing a treaty 
are termed signatory (sig' na to ri, adj.) 
nations, and each is referred to as a signatory 
{”•)• 

L.L. signdtura from L. signatus, p.p. of 
signarc to mark out, to seal. 

signer (sin'er). For this word see under 
sign. 

signet (sig' net), n. A small seal, 
especially one used instead of a signature to 
give authority to a document, etc. (F. 
cachet.) 

The kings of England formerly used a 
signet or private seal, smaller than the Great 
Seal, for certain official documents. A 
signet-ring (jz.) is a finger-ring in which a 
signet is set. 

F. dim. of signe sign. 

signify (sig' ni fi), v.t. To show by a 
sign ; to be a sign or indication of ; to 
announce ; to denote or mean. v.i. To be 
of importance. (F. signifier, indiquer, 
amioncer, voidoir dire ; importer.) 

A red sunset is said to signify the approach 
of fine weather. In this dictionarji^ the 
abbreviation L.L. signifies, or has as its 
meaning. Late Latin. A speech that signifies 
nothing is of no significance (sig nif' i kans, 
«.), or significancy (sig nil' i kan si, n.), 
that is, consequence or importance. The 
significance of a remark is its real meaning, 
not only what the words convey, but also 
what is in the speaker’s mind as he utters 
them. He may speak, for instance, with a 
significant (sig nif' i leant, adj.) look, or one 
of deep significance or expressiveness, that 
tells us more of his feelings than do his 
words. In a general sense anything that 
means something is significant. Significant 
3943 



Signbl. — ^The Inside of & large and up>to«date signal-box, showing the 
manT levers for setting the signals. 


SIGNIOR 


SILENUS 


events are noteworthy, or have considerable over-communicative people that it pays best 
effect. A sudden faff of the barometer is to keep one’s own counsel. We should not, 
significant in the sense that it must not be however, keep silence, or refrain from speak- 
disregarded as an indication of the state of ing, when by giving information we can undo 
the atmosphere. a wrong or give happiness to others. We often 

To nod significantly (sig nif' i kant li, n.) have cause to regret the silence of historians 
is to nod in a way which has some definite on, or their neglect to mention, certain 
meaning. The signification (sig ni fi ka' interesting points in history, 
shun, n.) of a symbol, sign, or word, is the The two minutes’ silence by which 
idea that it conveys, or its exact meaning Armistice Day, November nth, is chiefly 
or sense. A flag hung at half-mast is commemorated in Great Britain is an act of 
significative (sig nif' i ka tiv, adj.) of. that is. respect to the millions of lives that were 
serves as a sign of, mourning. sacrificed in the World War. Immediately 

From L. siginficare to mark, indicate, notify. the signal is given for this ceremon}% the 
Syn. ; Betoken, denote, import, intimate, reprc- noise of street traffic is silenced and people 

stop their work and stand or pray in silence, 
signior (se' nyor), n. Older English that is, without speaking or making noisy 
spelling of signor, an Italian title. Sec signor. movements. 

For Grand Signior see under, grand. A speaker silences an opponent by the 

signiory (se' nyor i). For this word see use of superior arguments. In war-time an 

wider seigneur. , ; enemy battery may -be silenced, or 

signor (se'nyor), n. The short disabled, and put out of action by 

form of the Italian title signore, , superior gunfire. The engine of a 

corresponding, when used alone, to . motor-car would be unbearably 

the English vocative sir, and to ' ' • noisy but for the silencer (si' lens 

Mister (Mr.) when prefixed to a name. er, ii.) on the exhaust pipe, a device 

This term of courteous address . . ■ whiph deadens the noise by com- 

is used when spealdng to, or of i iS’f polling the gases to escape gradu- 

Italians. Signora (se nyor' a, n.) a.Uy. Rifles and other fire-arms are 

corresponds to the Enghsh madam with .silencers for re- 

or Mrs., and signorina (se nyo re' 'I Wt’'--'- ducing -the sound of finng. 
na), n. to Miss. A bell is silent (si' lent, adj.) 

From L. senior elder, older ; cp. ta/S'r.’S'jyjjgii |B w'hen making no noise. A silent 
Span, senor. Port, senhor. -person is one who speaks seldom 

Sikh, (sek), n. A member of a and then says little. The letter h 

Hindu religious sect founded about is silent in " knife," that is, it is not 

1500 in the Punjab, adj. Of or pronounced. In a business firm, a 

pertaining to the Sikhs. (F. Sikh, j - silent partner (ni), also called a 

Seikh.) i sleeping-partner, is a partner who 

The true Sikhs wear as marks of ’ takes no active part in managing 

distinction what are tenned the the business, but receives a share 

five k’s — uncut hair, short drawers, ; of the profits, 

an iron bangle, a dagger, and a ' The official appointed to obtain 

comb, each of which, in the Hindu i , ' silence in the Byzantine court was 

language, is represented by a word •{ , called a silentiary (si len' shi a n, 

beginning with k. Britain annexed yr f Kj;-'. „ 1. He was often the confidant 

the Punjab after the Sikh Wars of p:.-.;!-- j -.' y-.k the Eastern Roman emperors, 
1845-46 and 1848-49. The Sikhs r and was entrusted with state 

proved loyal during the Mutiny, ! .-■ secrets. A nurse has to go about 

and have since been extensively ; A y: ■■ ■' her duties in a sick-room silently 

recruited for the native Indian "s!kh.— ASikh ofTbe (sT lent li, adv.), that is, without 

army. Ceairal Frovinccj. making a noise, or disturbing the 

. Hindi Sikh (Sansk. sishya) disciple. patient. A wise person silently, or 

silage (si' laj). This is another form of without mention or notice, passes over the 

ensilage. See ensilage. indiscretions of others. The avoidance ol 

silence (si' lens), n. The state or fact of speech or noise is termed silentness (si' IcM 

refraining from speaking or making a noise ; >1.). ffhis word is chiefly used in poe O 

taciturnity ; absence of sound ; secrecy ; ®s a synon^’m for silence, m the sense 

omission of mention or notice ; neglect to noiselessness, quietness, 
write or communicate some information). L. silentium from silere to be silent. Syn. : 
v.i. To make silent ; to repress (expression of n. Calm, hush, quiet, stillness, v. Calm, husn. 

feelings, etc.) ; to compel (guns) to cease quell, quiet. Ant. ; ii. Babel, clamour, nois-. 

firing by superior force. (F. silence, tad- uproar, v. Arouse, disturb. 
tiirnili, discrilion; faire iaire, iloujfer, Silenus (si !e' mis), n. In Greek mytho- 
Meindre le feu d'ttne balteric.) logy. Bte lazy, drunken companion of 

The old proverb, " Speech is silvern, Dionysus (Bacchus) ; any drunken, rollicking 

but silence is golden,’’ is a hint to old man. (F. SiUne.) 
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SILK 


Silesia (si le' sha ; si ie'- sha), n. A 
name for kinds of thin linen or cotton fabric 
used for dress-linings and blinds. (F. 
sile'sienne.) 

From Silesia, Prussian province where it was 
made. 

silhouette (sil u et'), n. A portrait in 
profile or outline, usually in solid black on a 
white ground ; an outline of an object seen 
against the light or cast as a shadow, v.t. 
To represent or cause to be seen in silhouette. 
(F. silhouette ; silhouetter, profiler.) 

Silhouettes cut from cardboard or metal, 
sometimes with details shown in white or 
gold, may be regarded as predecessors of the 
photograph. In the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries they enjoyed great 
popularitJ^ They were sometimes prepared 
from the actual shadow outline of the 
person to be silhouetted, cast on a screen. 
Nowadays, we speak of the roofs of houses 
standing out in silhouette, that is, in dark 
outline, or silhouetted against a sunset sky. 

Named after Etienne de Silhouette, French 
Controller-General in 1759 ; according to some 
from his cheese-paring policj', others say that 
he made a hobby of cutting out such portraits. 



Silbouette. — A silhouette of an Exmoor sta?. From 
• a drawing by Sir F. Carruthers Gould. 


silica (sil' i ka), n. A crj’stalline form of 
silicon dioxide which occurs in numerous 
mineral forms. (F. sili'ce.) 

Sand, flint, quartz, opal, chalcedony, 
jasper,' and. many other precious stones and 
common minerals • consist essentially of 
silica. Pure silica is now manufactured in 
large quantities. It fuses to a colourless glass 
which can be heated to redness and plunged 
immediately into cold water mthout cracking. 
This quartz glass, as it is called, is used for 
making vessels and briclrs that have to be 
subjected to high temperatures. 

The element silicon (sil' i kon, «.), less 
often called silicium (si lish' i um, 71.), can be 
obtained from silica by various chemical 
processes. Silicon is a dark brown, non- 
metallic clement found in nature only in 
combination with o.xygen or other elements. 
Despite this fact, silicon is estimated to be 
the second most abundant of the elements, 
and forms the chief constituent of the earth’s 


crust. Silica also occurs in the stems of 
grasses, cereals, and rushes, to which it gives 
hardness, and in the case of bamboo, great 
strength. 

A silicate (sil' i kat, n.) is a salt of silicic 
(si lis' ik, adj,) acid, which is derived from 
silica. Silicates are also very common. 
Pottery-clays, bricks, and glasses consist of 
mixtures of silicates. 

The waters of many springs and wells, 
such as the famous Dropping Well at 
Knaresborough, contain silicates in solution. 
If a wooden article is placed where the water 
of one of these %vells can trickle over it, it 
gradually becomes silicated (sil' i kated, adj.), 
coated with silica, and so petrified. The 
silicious (si lish' us, adj.) or siliceous (si lish' 
us, adj.) water is said to silicify (si lis' i fi, 
v.t.), or petrify, the wood, which goes through 
the process of silicification (si lis i fi ka' 
shun, n.), or impregnation with silica. 

Fossils found in rocks have undergone the 
process of silicification or transformation 
into silica. A siliciferous (sil i sif' er us, adj.) 
substance is one yielding or producing silica. 

‘ L. sitex (acc. silic-em), and chemical suffix -a. 

siliqua (sil' i kwa), n. The long, dry 
seed-pod of plants of the mustard family. 
pi. siliquae (sil' i kwe). Another form is 
silique (si lek'). (F. silique.) 

The wallflower, for example, is a siliquose 
(sil' i kwos, adj.) plant, that is, one bearing 
siliquae, or siliquose fruit capsules. 

I.. = pod, husk. 

silk (silk), n. A fine, glossy fibre spun into 
cocoons by the larvae of certain moths ; 
a similar thread spun by silk-spiders and 
others ; cloth woven from this fibre ; an 
artificial fibre or fabric used as a cheaper 
substitute for this ; the silky lustre in some 
sapphires and other gems ; (pi.) kinds of silk 
or garments made of silk. adj. Made of real 
or artificial silk. (F. soie ; de sole, soyetix.) 

Silk was made by the Chinese from very 
early times, but its manufacture was not 
introduced into Europe until about a.d. 550. 

The best silk, and that most widely used, 
comes from the cocoon of the silkworm (n.), 
which is the caterpillar of the moth named 
Boinbyx inori, or of allied moths, feeding 
especially on mulberry leaves. When spin- 
ning its cocoon the larval silkworm squirts a 
stickj* substance, secreted in a silk-gland (n.), 
through two little openings in its head. The 
two filaments combine to form a single 
silk fibre, which the larva winds round and 
round itself to make the cocoon. The rough 
outer fibres serve as a covering to the valuable 
silk inside. 

The cocoons intended for commercial use 
are placfed in heated ovens or hot water, and 
the silk is wound Off several of the dead larvae 
at a time, on to a silk-reel {«.), or silk-winder 
(ji.), which is a six-sided frame. The sillcs 
are afterwards twisted, and doubled, to 
give the required thickness to the thread, 
and then thrown or rivisted read}' for 
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weaving by an operative called a silk-thrower 
(n.), or silk-throwster («.). Finally the 
thrown silk is woven into cloth by a silk- 
weaver («.). 

The expression, to take silk, means to 
become a Idng’s counsel (K.C.), or barrister 
who acts as counsel to the Crown, and wears 
a silk gown instead of the stuff gown of the 
ordinary barrister. 

The seeds of certain tropical trees are 
surrounded with a soft, downy substance 
called silk-cotton («.), which is used for 
stuffing pillows and cushions. A tree pro- 
ducing this fibrous down is also called a 
silk-cotton, or silk-cotton tree, especially 
one of those known to scientists as Bombax 
malabarictmi and Eriodendron anfraclitosum. 
The silk-cotton of the latter is also known as 
kapok. 



Silkworm. — Silkworms feeding (top), and a silk 
weaker working: an old-fashioned loom in Japan. 


The name of silk-spider (n.) is given to 
various species of arachnids, especially 
Nephila plumipes, of the U.S.A., which spins 
a web of line, strong silk. The female of this , 
species is very much larger than the male. ' 

Anglers use silkworm gut (n.) {or attaching 
the hook on fishing lines. This very tough 


material is made from the contents of the 
silk-glands of silkworms. 

Artificial threads of a silky (silk' i, adj.) 
or silk-like nature are manufactured from 
cellulose, prepared from wood. This arti- 
ficial silk vies with real silk in its silkiness 
(silk' i nes, «.), or soft, glossy character 
typical of silk. ’ The word silken (silk' en. 
adj.), meaning made of silk, is not often used 
in ordinary conversation. We speak of silk 
stockings rather than of silken hose. 

A.-S; seolc, L. sericmn silk, neuter adj. from 
Seres the Chinese. . . 

sill (sil), 11. A horizontal slab or shelf 
of stone or wood at; the foot of a window, 
etc. ; a horizontal structure at the bottom 
of a dock or canal entrance, against which the 
gates close. (F. alUge, seiiil.) 

A window-sill is . either , the bottom part 
of the wooden, frame of a window, or the 
stone which projects from this beyond the 
face of the wall. .The sill of a canal lock is a 
great timber beam against which the bottom 
of the gate touches when it is closed. 

A.-S. syll base ; cp. G. schwelle, Icel. svill. 

sillabub (sU' a bub), n. A dish made of 
cream or milk mixed with rwne or cider, 
and formed into a soft curd ; unsubstantial 
literature, etc. (F. sillabub.) 

Sometimes the sillabub is whipped into 
a froth or made solid by being boiled with 
water and gelatine. 

Earlier sillibouk, merribouk ; apparently a 
jocular term from silly {— merry) and bouk (cp. 
G. bauch) belly. 

siller (sir dr), n. A Scottish word for 
silver or money. 

Sillery (sil' er i), n. A still, white wine 
made in the neighbourhood of the French 
village of Sillery, near Rheims. (F. sillery.) 

silly (sir i), adj. Foolish ; imprudent ; 
weak-minded ; imbecile, n. A silly person. 
(F. niais, sot, naif.) 

Empty-headed people and the foolish 
remarks they utter are both said to be silly. 
In childish language, a person who behaves 
sillily (sir i li, adv.), or in an absurd or sense- 
less manner, is described-as a silly. Silliness 
(sir j nes, «.), is the state or quality of 
being silly. 

In cricket, a fieldsman who stands square 
with, and close to, the batsman on the off- 
side of the wicket is called silly point {«•)• 
One who stands a short distance from the 
batsman on the on-side of the wicket, and 
about midway between the wickets, is called 
silly mid-on (n.). 

Silly season («.) is the name given to 
the months of July and August, because of 
the trivial articles that are often published 
in newspapers during this period, for want 
of real news. Giant gooseberries grown 
by amateur gardeners, and sea-serpents, were 
characteristic topics, 

A.-S. saelig timely, from sSel time, hence fortu- 
nate, innocent, simple ; cp. Dutch zalig, G. schg 
blest. SVN. : Absurd, brainless, senseless, stupid, 
unwise. Ant. ; Intelligent, prudent, sensible, 
shrewd, wise. 
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silo (sr 16), ti. A pit or airtight chamber 
in which green crops are pressed and pre- 
served for fodder. vJ. To put into or preserve 
in a sUo. (F. silo ; metlre en silo.) 

The process of beeping fodder in a silo is 
called ensilage. 

Span, from L. sirits, 

Gr. siros grain-pit. 

silt (sdt), n. Mud 
or sand deposited 
by water in a 
channel, harbour, 
etc. v.t. To choke 
or block (up) vdth 
silt. v.t. To become 
choked or filled (up) 
with silt. (F. vase, 
limon ; env as er : 
s’envaser.) 

The deltas of the 
Nile, Mississippi, 

Ganges, , and other 
rivers are great 
deposits of silt 
brought down by the 
water. Sometimes 

- silt forms a bar across the mouth of a channel. 
The estuary of the Mersey would soon silt 
up if dredgers were not constantly removing 
the silt. 



SUo. — A iHo OQ 
Canadian farm. 


Apparently akin to salt ; cp. Dutch zuU, 
G. suhe, Dan. sylt salt-marsh. 

Silurian (si lur' i an ; si lur' i an), adj. 
Of or pertaining to the Silures, an ancient 
British people of south Wales ; of or per- 
taining to the series of rocks next above the 
Ordovucian or the period in which they were 
formed, n. The Silurian system of rocks 
between the Ordo^'icia^ and the Devonian. 
(F. silttrien.) 

In geology, the Silurian is sometimes held 
to include the Ordovician, which is called the 
lower Silurian. The Silurian formation is so 
named because it was first studied in districts 
formerl}' occupied by the Silures. It is of 
marine origin and is a source of rock-salt, 
gypsum, and building stone. In the Silurian 
period sharks were almost the only animals 
with backbones, and corals, seaweeds, and 
ferns abounded. The word Silurist (si lur' 
ist, n.), meaning an inhabitant of the 
Silurian country, is used chiefly as a dis- 
tinguishing title of the mystical poet Henry 
Vaughan (1622-95), bom and died 

in Brecknockshire. 


silvan (sO' van). This is another spelling 
of sylvan. See sylvan. 

silver (siF ver), n. A precious metal, 
lustrous white in colour, ranking ne.xtto gold 
in general esteem; articles made of silver; 
silver coin ; a colour or lustre as of silver. 
adj. Made of or like silver ; of hair, white,; 
giving out a clear, sweet sound, v.t. To plate 
or coat with silver ; to coat with an amalgam 
of tin-foil and quicksilver ; to give a silvery 
lustre to ; to tinge (hair) with white. (F. 
argent; en argent, argcnli, argeniin; argenier, 
blanchir.) 


Silver is one of the metallic elements and 
has the chemical symbol Ag. - It is very 
ductile and malleable, and conducts heat, and 
electricity better than any other substance 
known. In coins, plate, and ornaments, 
it is used chiefly in combination ^vith 
harder metals. In England, the standard 
silver used for coinage contained three parts 
in forty of alloy. In 1920, by an Act of 
Parliament, the proportion of alloy was for 
a time increased to one half. 

In popular estimation silver ranks next to 
gold as a precious metal. Thus it was that the 
Greek and Latin poets wrote of the Silver 
Age of the world — a division of the past which 
they imagined as being inferior to the Golden 
Age supposed to precede it. The Silver Age 
of Latin poetry is the period that followed 
the Augustan Age. 

Compounds of silver are used in photo- 
graphy. A plate or paper coated with 
gelatine becomes sensitive to light if dipped 
in a silver-bath («.), which means a solution 
of nitrate or other salt of silver. 

A decoration, named the silver badge (n.) 
was awarded during, the World War to ex- 
service-men or officers and men of the British 
forces who were discharged on account of 
wounds, ni-health, etc. 

Silver can be beaten out into very thm 
sheets, called silver-foil [n.), or silver-leaf («.). 
A workman who does this is called a silver- 
beater («.). The silver-paper (n.) used for 
wrappings is merely tin-foil. ,A hard solder 
used by jewellers, containing -silver as, one 
of its ingredients, is called silver-solder («.). 

The silver fir («.) — Abies peclinata — is a 
species of tall fir which grows in central and 
south Europe, and yields Strasbourg turpen- 
tine. The bright green needles stay on the 
tree for over eight years. They have stripes 
of white wax, from which the name of the 



saver fpx. — The tilver fox of North America has 
black fur tipped with silvery ■white. 


tree is derived, on their under side. The 
cones of the silver fir are arranged spirally. 
That most graceful of trees, the common 
birch, is often called the silver birch («.) from 
the colour of its bark. 

The name of silver-fish (n.) is given to 
many fishes with silver colouring, especially to 
a white kind of goldfish kept in aquariums. A 
tiny insect that feeds on the paste inside the 
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bindings of books is also called the silver-fish. 
Its body is covered with silvery scales, and 
it has three tail-like bristles. The scientific 
name of this active little creature is Lepisma 
saccharina. 

The little silver fox («.) a native of North 
America, is very different from the common 
fox. It has black fur tipped with silvery 
white. 

Silver articles plated with gold are said to 
be silver-gilt {adj,). Silver cream jugs and 
cups are often silver-gilt on the inside. The 
colour called silver-grey («.) is grey with a 
silvery lustre. A person with silver-grey 
[adj.) hair is said to be silver-haired [adj'.). 

Spoons, forks, cups and other articles of 
silver are known collectively as silver plate 
[n.) or silverware [n.). Silver-plated («.) 
articles have been coated with silver 
deposited by electricity^ in a plating bath. 
See electro-plating. ' ' • 

A silver-point [n.) is a drawing made on a 
specially prepared paper with a silver- 
pointed pencil. The pencil itself and the 
process are also called silver-point. 

Although most photographic papers are 
sensitized with compounds of silver, the 
word silver-print («.) means particularly a 
print made, by long e.xposure to light, on 
printing-out paper, and afterwards toned 
with a gold solution. The process of making 
silver prints, called silver-printing [n.), is 
less popular than formerly. 

A silver-side [n.) of beef is the upper and 
choicer part of a round of beef. 



~DrtHsh 3lU9eu»u 

Silverware. — German arl in silverware. A silver standing cup. aboul 
A.D. 1590; a silver bell* late sixteenth century ; a standing cup in 
the form of a cock« about 1570. 

Silver is made into articles of all kinds by 
the silversmith [n.), or worker in silver. 

Most of our silversmiths are to be found in 
London, Birmingham, and Sheffield. A field 
officer of the Life Guards, on duty at a royal 
palace, is given the name of silver-stick («.). 

A silver thaw [n.) occurs in winter when a 
warm, damp wind blows over an object that 
is below freezing point, and glazes its surface 
with a thin layer of ice. However, the silver 
thaw, as its name implies, quickly thaws, as 
the wind raises the temperature of the body 
on which it is deposited. 

A very eloquent speaker is said to be 
silver-tongued [adj.). 


The' Common wayside plant called silver- 
weed («.) has silvery white leaves, and a 
prostrate stem. ■ Its scientific -name is 
Potentilla anserina. Wild tansy or goose- 
grass is also called silver-weed. 

When making a purchase it is not pleasant 
to find oneself silverless (sil' v6r les, n.), that 
is, without silver money, unless, of course, 
one has a reserve of paper money. A spider’s 
web, silvered with hoar-frost, has a silver-like 
[adj.) appearance. 

Anything made of or resembling silver is, 
though rarely, called silvern (siT vern, adj.). 

The word silverly (siT ver li, adj.) is seldom 
used. It means with a silvery (sir ver i, adj.) 
or silver-like colour or appearance, or else 
with a silvery, or soft-toned and melodious 
sound. We may speak of the silveriness (sil' 
ver i nes, n.), or silvery quality, of a singer’s 
voice, or of the silveriness or silvery character 
of a fish’s scales. 

' A.-S.'' seolf or : cp. Dutch zilver, G. silber, 
O. Norse, silfr. 

simar (si mar'). This is another form of 
cymar." See cymar. 

Simia (sim'i a),w. The genus of anthropoid 
apes containing the orang-utan ; an ape of 
this gehusi pi. Simiae (sim' i e). (F- 

orang-ouian.) 

The anthropoid or man-like apes are 
classified in the family Simiidae, containing 
the sub-family Simiinae which includes the 
gorilla, chimpanzee', and orang. Thus it is 
that an ape or monkey is called a simian («.)i 
and an ugly ape-like person is _ said to 
have a simian (sim' i an, ad].) 
expression. 

L. = ape. 

similar (sim' i lar), adj. Re- 
sembling ; of a like nature. «■ 
A person or thing that resembles 
another. (F. pareil, semblable.) 

- Boys of similar tastes are fairly 
sure to get on well together. The 
features of two men may he 
similar, but the features of no 
two men are exactly alike. 
Drugs that produce symptoms 
. similar to those of the disease 
they are used to cure are called 
similars. 

Similarity (sim i lar' i ti, «.) is 
the fact or state of being similar or the 
respect in which things are similar. People 
are usually drawn to one another by 
larity of tastes. Similarly (sim' i lar li, adv.) 
means in a similar way. 

In poetical writing we often come across 
a simile (sim' i li, n.), which is a comparison 
made as an illustration. For instance, m 
Homer’s Iliad, the Greeks are represented as 
continually pouring from their tents tyd 
ships as bees keep flying from the hive. 
Similes are more often than not used purely 
for ornamental purposes. 


Christ came m 
tud, II.), that is. 


the 

the 


similitude 
likeness, of 


(si 


mil' i 
, man. 
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Similitude also means a comparison, meta 
phor, parable, counterpart, and the state of 
being similar. To similize (sim' i liz, v.t. 
•and i.) is to illustrate by simile, and to 
use simile. 

F. similaire, from L. siinilis like, and adj. 
suffix -aris. Syx. : adj. Akin, alike, kindred, 
like, resembling. Axx. ; adj. DiSerent^dissimilar. 

simitar (sim 'i tar). This is another form 
of scimitar. See scimitar. 

simmer (sim' er), v.i. To boil gently ; 
to be on the point of boiling ; to be in a 
state of mild activity, or suppressed excite- 
ment ; to be on the verge of bursting into 
activity. v.(. To keep just below boiling- 
point. n. The state of simmering. (F. 
nnjoier : cuire d petit Jeu; mitonnage.) 

Stews are simmered, only 
just enough w 
used to cover 
A kettle makes 
able noise when 
on the hob. A person is 
said to simmer with anger 
when hardly able to prevent 
it from bursting forth, and 
rebellion may be said to 
be sinimering, or a country 
to be simmering with re- 
bellion, when a revolt may 
break out at any moment. 

Frequentative, akin to G 
swnmcn to hum. 

simnel (sim' nel), «. A 
rich, raised cake, formerly 
eaten specially on Mid- 
Lent Sunday, Easter Daj', 
and Christmas Day. 

The materials of this 
cake are much the sanie as 
those used for a Christmas 
pudding. The crust is 
scalloped, and the cake is 
then baked. Sometimes it 
almond paste on the top. 

L.L. stmtJicllas. for smiihllus, dim. of 'L.simila 
finest flour (Ital. semola, F. semciile, E. semolina) ; 
cp. Gr. semiddlis fine wbeatcn flour. 

simoniac (si mo' ni ak). For this word 
and simoniacal see iinder simony. 

Simon Pure (si' mon pure), n. The real, 
genuine person or thing. 

Simon Pure was the name of a character 
in a comedy by Mrs. CentluTe (1717), who 
reveals his identity after being impersonated 
by another. MTien we wish to emphasize 
the genuineness of anything we sometimes say 
it is the Simon Pure or the real Simon Pure. 

simony (si' mo ni), ii. Presenting or 
procuring presentation to an ecclesiastical 
benefice for money ; trafficking in sacred 
things. (F. simonie.) 

This word comes from Simon dlagus, the 
Samaritan magician, who (Acts ffiii) at- 
tempted to bribe the Apostles to sell him the 
power of miracles. A simoniac (si mo' ni ak, 
n.) is a person guilty of simony. The word 



simoniac {adj.) or simoniacal (si mo ni' ak 
al, adj.), applied to persons, means guilty 
of simony, and, applied to practices, relating, 
invohdng, or of the nature of simony. 

L.L. simonia from Simon Magus. 

simoom (si moom'), n. The name usually 
applied in Arabia and northern Africa to a 
hot, sand-laden desert nind. Other forms 
include simoon (si moon'). (F. simonn.) 

Arabic samiim, from a word meaning to 
poison. 

simper (sim' per), v.i. To smile in a 
silly, shy. or affected way. v.t. To utter 
with such a smile, n. A self-conscious, 
foolish, or affected smile. (F. minauder ; 
sourire niais.) 

People simper usually through affectation, 
but sometimes from shy- 
ness. A simperer (sim' pCr 
er, n.) is one who simpers. 
The word simpering (sim' 
per ing, adj.) means 
affected, or accompanied 
by simpers, and simper- 
ingly (sim' per ing li, adv.) 
in a simpering way. 

Cp. Dan. dialect simper coy. 
Svx. : V. and n. Smirk. 


Simplicity. — ** Simplicity/’ From the 
pnintioe by Jean-Baptiste Greuze (1725- 
ISOS). 


first boiled and 
has a laver of 
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simple (sim' pi), adj. 
hfot combined with any- 
thing else ; single ; not 
complex or complicated ; 
with nothing else added ; 
plain ; not lu.xurious ; un- 
affected ; artless ; weak- 
minded ; foolish ; insig- 
nificant; undistinguished; 
humble, n. Something not 
mixed ; a medicinal plant 
or a medicine made from 
it. (F. simple, pur, sobre, 
ingenu, naif, sot, insig- 
nifiant, non distingue, humble ; simple.) 

Iron is’ a simple substance in the sense that 
it cannot be split up into two or more 
substances. A simple dress is one without 
adornment, the simple truth is the pure 
truth, and simple fare is plain food. The 
laurel has a simple leaf, namely, one without 
dirisions. 

Adding io6 to 927 is simple addition, but 
adding 6s. 8d. to 2s. 7d. is compound 
addition. Money is invested at simple 
interest when theinterest is paid at intervals 
on the capital only. 

A simple-hearted {adj.) person is one who 
is sincere and unsuspecjing, but the quality 
of being simple-minded {adj.), namely, simple- 
mindedness («.), usually implies lack of 
mental subtlety, or even a weak intellect. 

In telegraphy simplex (sim' pleks, adj.) 
means sending only one way, as opposed to 
duplex, which means in both directions at 
the same time. 

A simpleton (sim' pi ton, n.) means either 
a weak-minded person, or one so inexperienced 
and trusting as to be easily deceived. The 
state of being simple in any sense is simplicity 


SIMULACRUM 


SIN 


(sim plis' i ti, 11 .). The Latin word simplicxter 
(sim plis' i ter, adv.), meaning absolutely or 
unconditionally, is used chiefly in Scots law. 

To simplify (sim' pli fi, v.t.) is to make 
simple, to make less complex, or easier. 
Ready-reckoner tables simplify calculations. 
Tourist agencies simplify travel abroad. The 
process of simplifying is simplification (sim 
pli fi ka' shun, «.). Multiplication is a 
simplification, in the sense of an easier and 
quicker form of addition. 

A person who pursues what is called the 
simple life, that is, an attempt to return to 
more primitive conditions of living, may, in 
some cases, be accused of simplism (sim' 
plizm, «.), which is affected simplicity. 

To speak simply (sim' pli, adv.) is to use 
language easily understood. A person wearing 
simple clothes is simply, or plainly, dressed. 

O.F., from L. simplex from root sent- one {see 
same, similar, single) and pliedre to fold. Syn. : 
adj. Credulous, elementary, natural; un- 
adorned, unmixed. Ant. : adj. Affected, 
complicated, elaborate, intricate, involved. ' 
simulacrum (sim u la' krum), n. Any-' 
thing made in the likeness of a being or 
thing ; an image ; anything that has the 
appearance or form of a thing without its 
substances or qualities ; a semblance ; ■ a 
deceptive substitute ; a pretence ; a ;sham. 
pi. simulacra (sim u la' kra). Another form 
is simulacre (sim' u la k6r). (F. siwtdacre.) 

Many of the seemingly solid objects used 
as part of the scenery of a stage are nothing 
but simulacra of the things they represent. 

L. = image, semblance. Syn. ; Image, pre- 
tence, semblance, sham. 



Simulate. — An airman timulalinK a dercent in 
flamci at an aerial display. 


simulate (sim' u lat), v.t. To assume the 
form or likeness of ; to assume falsely ; to 
feign ; to imitate. (F. simider, feindre, 
imiler.) 

To escape .the penalty of his misdeeds a 
criminal may simulate madness. He thus 
becomes a simulator (sim' u la tor, n.) and 
his madness is simulation (sim u la' shun. «.). 


Some insects and reptiles — the chameleon 
is a notable . instance — simulate the objects 
surrounding them. In biology, a thing 
having the appearance of another is said to 
be simulant (sim' u lant, adj.) of the other; 
thus stamens may be simulant. of petals. 

In connexion with words, simulation 
means the taking on of an altered form 
because of some imaginary connexion with 
another word — for instance, sparrow-grass 
for asparagus. 

From L. simuldius, p.p. of simuldre from 
similis like. See ' similar, simple. Sy.v. ; 
Assume, counterfeit, feign, mimic, resemble. 

simultaneous (sim ul ta' ne us), adj. 
Happening at the same time. (F. simuUani) 
At what is known as a simultaneous 
exhibition a chess-master will play perhaps 
twenty opponents, simultaneously (sim lii 
ta' ne us li, adv.). We speak of the simultane- 
ity (sim ul ta. ne' i ti, «.),,or simultaneousness 
(sifn ul ta' ne us nes, n.) of events that take 
place at the same time. Sets of- equations 
which are satisfied by the same ■yalues of the 
unknown: quantities are called sirnultaneous 
equations. ■ • 

From L.L. simuHdneus, from L. simtil at the 
same' time, akin to similis. similar ; E. aflj. suffi^ 

-OKS- '. , 

simurg (si merg'), n. An enormous bird 
in ' Persian legend. ' Other forms include 
simorg (si morg'). ' ' . 

■ This is the bird that figures in Firdusi s 
epic, "The Shahnameh," or "Book of 
Kings," as the foster-father of Zal, the father 
of Rustem. Accounts of the bird differ, 
but it seems very closely to resemble the 
roc. It is represented as being able to talk 
and as being very old. One tale credits i' 
with having seen the world destroyed thrcr 
times. ^ 

Pers. simwgh, from M. Pens, sin eagle. 
inttrgh bird. 

sin (sin), n. Breaking of the laws ol 
God; an instance of this; an offence, 
especially if serious or deliberate, against some 
religious or moral principle or some standard 
of behaviour, proprieW, or taste ; wicked- 
ness ; a grave fault, v.i. To commit sin ; to 
offend (against). (F. piohi; pdcher.) 

To sin is to offend against God’s la'ivs. In 
the Roman Catholic Church, a mortal sin («-) 
is deliberate sin that takes away God's grace 
from the doer until he repents ; a venial sin 
(«.) is a slight fault. By original sin (k.) is 
meant the loss of mankind’s state of inno- 
cence which resulted from the disobedience 
of Adam and Eve. The word sin is often 
used in the sense of a pity or a shame, as 
when we say that it would be a sin to 
disturb any perfectly satisfactory state of 
tilings. 

A bad man is a sinner (sin' Or, n.), h's 
character is sinful (sin' fiil, adj.), and he 
behaves sinfully (sin' fill li, adv.). The 
TOckedness of a deed, or the deed itself, is 
sinfulness (sin' fill n6s, «.). Christ never 
sinned. He was sinless (sin' les, adj.), and 
so lived sinlessly (sin' 16s li, adv.), and His 




SINEW 


SINAITIC 


sinlessness (sin' les nes, n.) is held up for 
imitation by His followers. A sin-offering {«.) 
is the sacrifice of something to atone for sin. 

A.-S. sy'iin ; cp. Dutch zonde, G. sunde. O. 

Korse syiid. Syn. : «. Evil, ofience, transgression, 
vice, wrongdoing, v. Err. offend, transgress. 

Sinaitic (sT na it' ik), adj. Having to do 
with iilount Sinai or the peninsula of Sinai, at 
the head of the Red Sea, betrveen the Gulf 
of Suez and the Gulf of Akaba. (F. sinattique.) 

It was on Mount Sinai according to Exodus 
xix-xxxiv, that the commandments and the 
law were given to Moses. For what is known 
as the Sinaitic Codex {n.) See under codex. occiput, 





S!naJ.'~A near view of Mount Sinai, the mountain on which, 
according: to Exodut, the commandment's were sriven to Motes. 

sinapism (sin' a pizm), n. A mustard 
plaster. (F. sinapisme.) 

This is used as a counter-irritant, the pun- 
gent oil contained in mustard seeds being a 
powerful irritant. If a sinapism is left too 
long on the skin it produces painful blisters. 

F. sinapisme, L. sindpismns, Gr. siiidpismos 
mustard plaster, from L. and Gr. siiiapi mustard 
(whence G. sen/ mustard). 

since (sins), adv. In or during the 
interval between a certain past time and 
now ; before now ; ago. prep. From the 
time of : after ; ever after, cmj. From the 
time when ; during the time after ; inasmuch 
as; because. {F. depuis ; apres ; depiiis qiie, 
pttisque.) 

The following sentences show some of the 
various uses of this word. " I saw him on 
Wednesda3', but I have not seen him since. 

Since that daj* no one has seen him, and 
nobodj' knows what has happened to him 
since I saw him, since he seems to have 
disappeared completelj'.” 

Contracted from sithence, A.-S. sith-thn« after 
that {siih after), adv. suffix -cc • cp. G. scildcm. 

sincere (sin ser'), adj. Not pretended or 
assumed ; honest - genuine ; frank. (F. 
sincere.) 

. We should be smcere in all our dealings, 
not pretending to be other than we are. 

Words are sincere if spoken sincerely (sin 
ser' li, adv.), that is, honestly. We end letters 


to ' our friends with the words “ Yours 
sincerel}^” The sincereness (sin ser' nes, n.) 
or sincerity (sin ser' i ti, «.), that is, the 
genuineness of repentance is shown by the 
conduct that follows it. 

F., from L. sincerus sound, whole, pure. Sy'n. ; 
Candid, frank, ingenuous, plain, real, un- 
affected. Akt. : Dishonest, disingenuous, false, 
hj-pocritical, insincere. 

sinciput (sin' si put), n. The front part 
of the head or skull. (F. front, sinciput.) 

This word is used bj' scientists to dis- 
tinguish the front of the head from the 
or back of the head. Anything 
relating to the sinciput is sin- 
cipital (sin sip' i tal, adj.). 

From L. semi- half, and capw 
head. 

sine [i] (sin), n. The straight 
line drawn from one end of the 
arc of a circle perpendicular to 
the radius at the other end ; the 
ratio of this to the radius. (F. 
sinus.) 

This is a term used in trigo- 
nometry. 

From L. sinus curve, 
sine [2] (sin). This is another 
form of syne. See sjme. 

sinecure (si' ne kur ; sin' e 
kur), K. .An ecclesiastical bene- 
fice without the cure of souls; 
an office, especially one of profit, 
with no work or duties attached 
to it. (F. sinecure.) 

Not so very- long ago it was not 
uncommon to find a patron of a benefice 
granting it to a rector who had no cure of 
souls and did not even live in the parish and 
whose work was carried out by a vficar. Such 
sinecures were abolished in 1840. In the 
world of politics sinecurism (si' ne kur izm : 
sin' e kur izm, n.), that is, the practice of 
holding or permitting sinecures, was espec- 
ially common in the eighteenth century. 
One who holds or seeks a sinecure is a 
sinecurist (si' ne kur ist ; sin'e kur ist, «.). 

L. sine without, cura care, concern, attention 

sinew (sin' u), n. A fibrous cord joining 
a muscle to the bone ; a tendon ; (pi.) force ; 
muscles ; strength or that which give.s 
strength ; resources, v.t. To serve as sinews 
of ; to knit together; to give strength to. 
(F. ligament; Her, souder, fortifier.) 

The muscles are sometimes incorrectly 
spoken of as the sinews, but a sinew is 
different from a muscle, having veiy few. 
if anj', blood-vessels or nerves. Money is 
often referred to figurative!}' as the sinews of 
war. 

The word sinewy (sin' u i, adj.) means full 
of sinews, having strong sinews, or having 
the characteristics of sinews. It can be 
applied to a powerful man, or a lean and 
wiry man. A stringy fowl is sinewy, and 
what we call nervous writing can also be 
described as sinewy. Sinewiness (sin' u i 
nes, V.) is the quaiit}'. of being sinewy. A 
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sinewless (sin' u les, adj.) person is one 
without vigour or strength. 

A.-S. sinu (dative sinwe) ; cp. Dutch zenuw, 
G. sehne, O. Norse sin. 

sinful (sin' fiil). For this word, sinfully, 
etc., see wider sin. 

sing (sing), v.i. To utter words or 
.sounds melodiously, in tuneful succession ; to 
render a musical composition vocally ; to 
utter- the characteristic musical notes of 
a bird ; to give forth a shrill or a 
gentle sound ; to celebrate something in 
poetry ; to compose poetry ; to have or cause 
a feeUng of humming or buzzing, v.t. To 
utter with modulation of the voice ; to praise, 
especially in song or verse ; to welcome, 
dismiss or lull by singing, p.i. sang (sang) ; 
p.p. sung (sung). (F. chanter; chanter, 
cilebrer, loner, endormir en 
chantant.) 

The old bards sang the 
deeds of great men. The 
wind sings in the telegraph 
wires. Mothers sing their 
children to sleep. We sing 
out the old year and sing 
in the new. A person who 
is for ever praising another 
is Said to sing his praises. 

We sing small when, after 
being boastful, we become 
more humble. We sing 
another tune when we 
adopt a different attitude, 
especially as an acknow- 
ledgment of defeat. To 
sing out is to call loudly, 
or to shout, as when hurt. 

A singer (sing' er, n.) is 
one who sings, especially 
a trained vocalist or a 
poet. A bird that sings is 
usually called a songster. 

Words which lend them- 
selves to being sung are 
singable (sing' abl, adj.). 

The nightingale is a singing bird («.), that is, 
a bird which has a song. 

The term singing man («.) was used of a 
man who sang in a choir. Singing is taught 
by a singing-master («.), who trains people 
in the art of using the singing voice (n.), 
that is, the voice as it is emplo 5 "ed in singing. 
To utter words singingly (sing' ing li, adv.) is 
to say them in a kind of tune. 

A.-S. singan ; cp. Dutch zingen, G. singcn, 
O. Norse syngja. Syn. ; Carol, chant, hum, 
warble. 

singe (sinj), v.t. To burn slightly, or on 
the surface ; to burn the tips or edges of 
(hair or wings) ; to subject to flame so as 
to remove hair, etc., to scorch, pres. p. 
singeing (sinj' ing). n. The act or result of 
singeing ; a slight or surface bum ; a trifling 
injury. (F. ronssir, passer par la Jlamme, 
flamber ; flambage, ligire brfditre.) 

Poultry is singed after being plucked, to 
remove the small down. ^Ve sometimes 


have ■ our hair singed at the hairdresser's. 
Moths singe their wings at a flame. A specu- 
lator is said to get his wings singed if he 
loses money by rash investments. The nap 
on a cloth is shortened by means of a 
singeing-machine (n.) or singeing-plate («.) 
through which the cloth is passed. 

A.-S. sengan (literally “ to make sing,” that 
is, to set crackling) ; Dutch zengen, G. sengen ; 
cp. Icel. sang-r singed. Syn. : r. Scorch. 

Singhalese (sing ga lez'). This is 
another form of Cingalese. , See Cingalese. 

singing bird (sing' ing herd). For this 
word, singing man, etc., see under sing. 

single (sing' gl), adj. Consisting of one 
only, or of one part only, as opposed to more 
than one ; individual ; not composed or 
combined with others ; unmarried ; un- 
assisted ; unaccompanied ; 
alone ; of games and other 
contests, ha-ving only one 
on a side ; adapted for 
use with one thing ; honest ; 
sincere ; consistent ; of a 
flower, alone on a stem 
or stalk ; having only 
one row of petals; of malt 
liquors, of medium strength. 

n. In lawn-tennis, table- 
tennis, badminton, etc., a 
game with one player a 

■ side ; in cricket, a hit 

■ scoring one' run ; (pi.) 

threads - of -raw silk twisted 

• singly. . v.t. To select. (F, 
siia, ■ ■ ihdividnel; unique, 
simple, cdlibatqire, tout seul, 

■ singidier,' 'droit, ' sincere; 
choisir.) 

A single star is one which 
stands out by itself, as 
opposed to a double star, 
which means two rtars 
really far apart, but, in 
comparison with their dis- 
tance, so close together as 
to appear to be one. A single strand of rope 
is one of the strands which compose it. 
When everyone has left a theatre there is not 
a single person in it. The orchard cherry lias 
a single flower with one ring of petals ; the 
flowers of ornamental varieties are double. 
Singleharness is harnessdesigned foronehorse. 

In cricket, one run is called a single, a 
term applied in golf to a match between 
two players. It is -also sometimes used in 
Jawn-tennis, badminton, etc., of a game 
between two players, but singles (sing' glz> 
71.) is the usual term. 

Most internal-combustion engines arc 
single-acting (adj.), the piston of a cylinder 
being forced in one direction only by the 
explosions. The state of being unmarried is 
sometimes spoken of jocularly as single 
blessedness (n.). The edges of a single- 
breasted (adj.) coat overlap only enough to 
allow of being buttoned by a single row of 
buttons. 
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SIos. — Jenny Und, who could sing «o 
sweetly that she was called ** the Swedish 
nishlinfrafe/' 


SINGSONG 


SINK 


In singJe-enfry {adji) book-keeping — also 
calied single-entry .(«,.) — a transaction is 
recorded in one place only in the account book 
as opposed to double-entry. 

A single-eyed {adj.), single-hearted (adj.), 
or single-minded (adj.) person is sincere and 
straightforward , and such a person acts 
single-mindedjy (adj.), and shows the quality 
called single-mindedness (n.). 

A single-fire (adj.) cartridge is one not 
meant to be re-loaded after being discharged. 
A single-handed (adj.) game of lawn-tennis, 
badminton, rackets, etc., is plaj'cd by one 
player on each side ; a single-handed person 
has, or can use only one hand. Many jobs 
can or must be done single-handed (adv.), 
that is, without assistance. 

The ordinary shot-gun is a single-loader 
(«.), which means that it has no magazine. 
In fencing with a single-stick (n.) the stick 
used is about a yard long, with a basket-work 
protection for the hand. - . • . 


Though singleness (sing' gl nes, fi.) means 
the state of being single in any sense, it is 
generally used of the mind, to signify sincerity 
and singleness of heart. A singlet (sing' glet, 
«.) is a very light vest. A singleton (sing' gl 
ton, fi.) is a single pla3dng card of a suit. 

A doctor examines patients singly (sing' 
gli, adv.), that is, one at a time. In a duel, 
opponents attack one another singly, that is, 
single-handed or without partners. 

O.F., from L. singulus one apiece ; cp. simple. 
Syn. : adj. Alone, simple, sole. Ant. : adj. Double. 

singsong (sing' song), adj. In or rvith 
monotonous rhythm ; droning. ii. Monoton- 
ous rhj'thm ; droning ; an impromptu 
vocal concert, v.i. To recite, etc., in a 
monotonous fashion, v.t. To recite (verse, 
etc.), in this way. (F. de chant, monotone; 
chant monotone, psalmodie ; psahnodiey.) 

It is difficult to listen attentively to a 
sermon delivered in a singsong voice. 

From sing and song. SVN. : adj. Droning, 
monotonous. 


sing-ular (sing' gd Mr), adj. In grammar, 
of the form used in denoting or referring to 
one person or thing ; not dual or plural ; 
single ; individual ; remarkable on account 
of rarity ; unique ; unusual ; strange ; 
peculiar ; eccentric. «. The singular number, 
or a word denoting this. (F. singulier, 
unique, pen cornmitn, remarquable, excentriqite ; 
singulier.) 

In the sentence, “ he has the box," 
pronoun, verb, and noun are singular in 
number, and are in the singular. In " they 
have the boxes,” the corresponding parts of 
speech are in the plural. A singular incident, 
distinguished by its rarity, occurred during 
a county cricket match in 1927. A batsman 
was hit on the head with the ball and, 
falling on to his ^vicket, was given out 
(‘ hit wicket.” The batsman was singularly 
‘.(sing' gu Mr li, adv.) unfortunate to be 
•dismissed in this way. 

Singularity (sing gu lar' i ti, n.) is the state 
of being singular. Singularity 
of dress, speech, or behaviour is 
unusualness, oddness, or eccen- 
tricity. 

D. singularis single, solitary, from 
singulus. See single. Syn. : Eccen- 
tric, individual, odd, unique. Ant. : 
Commonplace, dual, normal, plural, 

Sinhalese (sin ha lez'). This 
is another form of Cingalese. See 
Cingalese. 

• sinister (sin' is t6r), adj. In 
heraldry, left hand ; to the left ; 
ominous ; of evil import. (F, 
sdnestre, sinislre.) 

In heraldry sinister refers to 
the left side of a shield as it was 
carried in battle on the left-hand 
side of the bearer, so that, look- 
ing at a shield from the front, or 
as it is represented in heraldrj’’, 
sinister is to the right of the 
observer. 

Sinister has come to mean ill-omened, 
threatening, evil-looking, or villainous, and 
sinisterly (sin' is ter li, adv.) means in an 
ominous or threatening manner. Spiral shells 
in which the whorl turns to the left are called 
sinistral (si nis' tral, adj.) ; in some land 
tyails the shell is thus coiled sinistrally (sin 
is' tral li, adv.). Most spiral shells are right- 
handed. 

The combining form sinistro- is used to 
signify ’’ left ” in many scientific words. 
Thus sinistro-cerebral (adj.) means belonging 
to the left side of the brain. Plants which 
tvyine to the left are said to be sinistrorse 
(sin' is trdrs, adj.). 

L. = left (as opposed to right). Syx. : Left, 
ominous, suspicious, threatening, villainous. 
Ant. ; Auspicious, de.vter, right. 

sink (singk), v.i. To fall or decline slowly 
or gradually ; to disappear below the surface 
or the horizon ; to descend lower ; to go 
to the bottom ; to come gradually to a 
lower level ; to deteriorate ; to decay ; 
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SmKlC'itick. — *A sins1e««tick encounter between mounted men 
tbe Britiib Army. 



SINLESS 


SINUATE 


to droop ; to weaken ; to become lower in 
pitch, intensity, price, value, etc. ; to 
become hollow or shrunken ; to incline 
downwards ; to subside ; to go or become 
deeper ; to recede ; to penetrate ; to be , 
absorbed, v.t. To cause or allow to sink ; to 
submerge ; to excavate ; to lower the level 
of ; to conceal ; to keep in the background ; 
to suppress (ill-feeling) ; to invest (money) 
in a concern from which it can with difficulty 
be withdrawn ; to lose (money) thus. it. 
A stone, earthenware, or lead-lined tray for 
receiving waste water, etc. ; a hollow place 
into which a river discharges ; a trap in a 
stage through which scenery is louvered or 
raised, p.t. sank (sangk) ; p.p. sunk (sungk) ; 
participial adj. sunken (sungk' en). (F. 
descendre, ddclmer, cotiler d fond, se deiSriorer, 
deperir, faiblir, baisser, s’abaisser, pSndlrer; 
enfoncer, submerge?, creiiser, abaisser, reprimer, 
placer d fonds perdti.) 



' Ant. : . v. Lift, raise, 

word and sinner 





Sink. — A ship engaged in a sealing expedition .sinking near 
Desolation Island, Magallanes, Chile. 


Rain sinks into the dry earth very quickly. 

A life-belt is designed to prevent the wearer 
sinking or becoming submerged in water ; 
the sun sinks in the west as it sets. A person 
very ill is said to sink as death approaches. 

His cheeks may sink or become hollow and 
sunken. When faced by a common foe, 
people usually sink their private quarrels, 
that is, allow them to drop. Different 
methods of sinking mine-shafts are used to 
suit different conditions. Sometimes the 
earth above an excavation or tunnel will 
sink, fall in, or subside. 

The specific gravity of a liquid is determined 
by the use of a hydrometer, which sinks in 
the liquid to a certain depth, according to the 
composition and gravity of the latter. 

A man who engraves dies, such as those 
used to produce crests, etc., on note-paper, 
is called a die-sinker, since he sinks or lowers 
the surface of the metal to form a design 
on it. 

A person who invests money in a business, 
etc., from which he is unable to withdraw it, 
is said to have sunk his money in the concern. 
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Some years ago'a large iron tower to resemble 
the Eiffel Tower of Paris, was planned for 
London, and builders commenced work. The 
investors sank a great amount of money in 
sinking the foundations for the immensely 
heavy mass, but after the first story - was 
built, the task was abandoned, so that all 
the money which people had sunk in the 
venture was lost. 

A scullery sink is provided with a sink-hole 
(ii.) through which waste water runs away. 
Some streams flowing - over limestone dis- 
appear underground through sink-holes, also 
called swallow-holes, which are openings in 
the rocks. 

The rnost buoyant of substances or objects 
are sinkable (singk' abl, ' adj.) — able to be 
sunk — if weighted sufficiently. . Fishermen 
tie a heavy lead weight, called a sinker (singk' 
cr, j!.);to a line or net to sink it; or make it 
sink, to the bottom. . A well-sinker is one who 

sinks wells.' , - ' . 

A national debt is gradually 
, paid . off:- with money from a 
sinking-fund («.), which is a 
special fund set apart out' of 
. revenue’ for this purpose.. 

' - ■ A.-JSi sinedn ; cp. Dutch sinkejt, G. 

, sinheni akin to Sansk. sieh to 
; ‘sprinkle. , Syn. : n." Descend, ex- 
cavate, fall, lower, s-upp’ress. 

rise, ascend. 

For this 
see under 

sin. 

sinnet (sin' et). This is 
another form of sennit. See 
sennit. 

Sinn Fein (shin, fan'), «. 
An Irish Nationalist movement; 
^ a part}' which aims at setting 
up a republic in Ireland, adj. 
Of or belonging to this move- 
ment or party. (F. Sinn Fein.) 

One who upholds Sinn Fein, or who 
belongs to the Sinn Fein party may be called 
a Sinn Feiner (shin fan' er, n.). 

Irish = ourselves alone. 

Sinology (si hoi' 6 ji), n. Knowledge of 
the Chinese language, literature or history. 
(F. sinologie.) 

One who is versed in Sinology is called a 
Sinologue (sin' 6 log, n.). 

From Smo- combining form of L.L. Suiae. 
Gr. Sinai the Chinese and -ology. 

Sinto (sin' to). This word and Sintu (sin' 
too) are old forms of Shinto. See Shinto. 

sinuate (sin' u at), adj. Wavy-edged ; 
bending or winding in and out. (F. sinud, 
simieux.) 

This is a term used in botany of the cdgc.s 
of leaves. One may speak of the sinuation 
(sin u a' shun, n.) of their edgc.s, or describe 
them as sinuately (sin' u at li, adv.) edged. 

We may talk of the sinuosity (sin u os' i ti, 
H.) of a winding road, the twists and turns 
of which render it sinuous (sin' u lis, adj.). 
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The course of a mnding, meandering stream 
runs sinuously (sin' u us li, adv.), and its 
sinuous character is made clear when we see 
its representation on the map. 

L. sinuaUts p.p. of sinuare to wind, curve. 

sinus (si' nus), «. In anatomy, a cavitj- 
or pouch-shaped hollow ; in botany, a cur\'e 
befnveen the lobes of a leaf. (F. sinics, 
creux, Cavite.) 

L. = a cun'e, hanging fold, bight. 

Sioux (soo), n. A member of a North 
American Indian tribe, pi. Sioux (soo ; 
sooz). adj. Relating to the Sioux. (F. Siotcx.) 



SiQux. — Two chiefs of the Sioux tribe of North 
Amencao Indians. 


The Sioux tribe of North American 
aborigines is one of the largest, numbering 
about forty thousand. The main body call 
themselves Dakotas. 

F., from native name, meaning little snakes. 

Sip (sip), v.t. To drink (a beverage) in 
small quantities, v.i. To drink in small 
quantities, n. A tiny draught of liquid. 

(F. siroter, htnner ; boire d pet lies gorgees ; 
petite gorgee.) 

A person is of necessity a sipper (sip' er, 
«.), when imbibing a very hot drink, 
whether he takes sips at it, a tiny mouthful 
at a time, or whether he sips it with a spoon. 
People sometimes sip when the}^ wish to 
taste a beverage or a dish. 

A piece of tdast or fried bread served ^vith 
mince or.uith soup is known as a sippet (sip' 
et, 11.), and the same name is given to a sm^ 
piece or mere fragment of a book, etc. 

A.-S. sypian to sop up ; cp. SI. Dutch sippcn ; 
akin to svp, sop. 

sipaliee (si pa' he). This and sipahi (si 
pa' he) are forms of sepo3\ See sepoy. 

sipe (sip). This is another form of seep. 
See seep. 

siphon (si' fdn), it. A tube or pipe bent 
like an inverted U, hatdng one branch longer 
than the other, used to draw liquid out of 
a vessel : a siphon bottle ; in zoolog}', a 
tubular organ through which fluid passes. 
v.t. To convey or draw off by a siphon, v.i. 

To pass through a siphon. Another form is 
syphon (si' fon). (F. siphon; iransvaser.) 
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To siphon a liquid from a cask or other 
vessel, the shorter arm of the siphon is 
made to dip below the surface, the long 
arm being directed outside the vessel, and 
the tube is filled with the liquid by suction or 
otherwise. On account of its greater weight, 
the Uquid in the long arm flows out and 
liquid will continue to siphon away from 
the vessel, atmospheric pressure causing the 
short arm to fill while the long arm is 
empt}dng. 

In a siphon-bottle (n.), such as that used 
for soda-water, the contents rise in the tube 
and flow from the nozzle when we press the 
handle, by reason of the gas contained in 
the liquid. A siphon-gauge (u.) is a bent 
tube which indicates the variations of pressure 
in a reservoir by the height of a column of 
mercury in the tube. 

A ver}' delicate electrical instrument 
named a siphon recorder (n.) is used for 
receiving messages sent through a submarine 
cable. This device consists of a siphon 
tube dipping into a reservoir of ink. Electrical 
impulses cause the siphon to move to right 
or left, so that a fine point traces a zigzag 
line in ink on a paper tape, the movements 
corresponding to the dots and dashes of 
the Morse code. 

A tubular organ found in some molluscs 
and in cephalopods has a siphonal (si' fon 
al, adj.) or siphonic (si fon' ik, adj.) function. 
In the former it conveys water to the 
gills. In the latter the organ serves to 
propel the animal, this result being brought 
about by the force with which water drawn 
in through the siphon is expelled from the 
gUl-chamber. 

A siphonet (si' fdn et, n.) is one of the two 
tubes on the surface of the abdomen of an 
aphis, through which 
honey-dew may be dis- 
charged. Siphuncle (si' 
fung kl. It.) is a name 
given to the tube con- 
necting the chambers of 
a cephalopod, such as the 
nautilus, or to the honey- 
tube of a plant-louse, etc. 

In the nautilus it is 
conjectured that the 
siphuncle secretes and 
admits gas to the 
chambers of the shell 
and so makes it buoyant. 

F. through L. from Gr. 
siphon a reed, pipe, tube, 
sucker. 

sipper (sip' er). For 
this word and sippet see 
under sip. 

sir (ser), ii. A term 
of polite or formal address to a man ; the 
style used in addressing the king, or a prince 
of the blood royal ; a title of honour given 
to baronets and knights. (F. monsieur, sir.) 

Sir is now a more or less conventional 
term of address. The word is also used 




SIRCAR 


SIRLOIN 


in reproach or sarcasm, or when the speaker 
desires to be very formal. To a waiting boy, 
whom he was about to rebuke or chastise, a 
master might say, " Now, sir, I will attend 
to you ! " 

In addressing a knight or baronet the title 
is always followed by the Christian name 
that he uses. Mr. John Brown, if he succeeds 
to a baronetcy, or is knighted, is addressed 
in letters as Sir John Brown, and spoken of 
in the same way, or shortly as Sir John, the 
latter form being the style used also in 
speaking to him. 

A variant of sire, from L. senior elder. 

sircar (ser' kar). This is another spelling 
of sirkar. See sirkar. 

sirdar (ser' dar), n. In the East Indies, 
a chieftain, a leader, or commander ; in 
Egypt, the commander-in-chief of the army. 
(F. sirdar.) 

In India the word sirdar has a much 
wider use than in Egypt, being given to many 
persons in positions of command or authority, 
but especially to military officers. - Lord 
Kitchener (1850-1916) was Sirdar of the 
Egyptian army from 1892-98. 

Hindustani, from Pers. sarddr {sar head, -ddr 
possessor). 

sire (sir), n. A title once used in address- 
ing a king or a ruling prince ; a father ; of 
beasts; a male parent. (F. sire, pkre.) 

The title sire was formerly given to many 
persons of high rank or position ; it was 
used in addressing a sovereign. In poetry 
sire is used sometimes in the sense of father 
or ancestor. 

See sir. 

siren (sir' en), n. A fabulous sea-nymph, 
who allured and then destroyed sailors ; a 
fascinating woman ; a temptress ; a' sweet 
singer ; an apparatus for producing warning 
sounds by means of blasts of air or steam ; a 
sirenian ; a genus of amphibians belonging 
to the family Sirenidae. adj. Of or as of a 
siren ; bewitching ; fascinating. (F. sirinc : 
de sirine, enchaniettr.) ' - 

According to Homer the Sirens lived on an 
island near Sicily, to which, by their sweet 
singing, they allured sailors, whom they 
afterwards destroyed. Milton’s " blest pair of 
sirens," however, were voice and verse, 
which produce harmony ; and there is 
certainly nothing evil in the “ siren voice " 
of Spring (Thomsorf’s “ Seasons "). ' 

In its simplified form the instrument 
called a siren contains a perforated rotating 
disk, through which a blast of air is forced, 
producing a note the pitch of which depends 
on the speed of rotation. A siren of this 
kind is used as a foghorn, or to give a warning 
signal on ships, at factories, etc. 

The name siren was given to the curious 
sea-animals, the manatee and the dugong, 
which perhaps gave rise to the mermaid 
legend. The genus containing them is named 
Sirenia (si r 5 °ni a, •)!.), and such an animal 
is called a sirenian (sT re' ni an, Jn), or a 
sirenian (ad/.) anim.al 


Very different from these' are the Sirenidae, 
tailed amphibians found in North America, 
which have only one pair of limbs, situated 
in the front part of : the body. One species 
(Siren lacertina) is known as the mud-eel. 

Through L., from Gr. Sciren a Siren, a’sea- 
. nymph, half bird -half woman. 



Siren.— The siren iarrow), or' >va^nin8- apparatus, 
on the funnel of a larse Atlantic liner. 

sirgang (ser' gang), n. The green jackdaw 
or magpie (Cissa chinensis) of Asia. • ■ - 

The sirgang is found over a region ranging 
from the Himalayas throughout Burma to 
Tenasserim. Its brilliant green plumage is 
splashed with white and blood-red. 

East Indian word. 

Sirius (sir' i us), 71. The dog-star. (F. 
Sirius.) 

Sirius is the brightest star in the heavens, 
being thirty times as luminous as the sun. 
Sirius is situated in the constellation Canis 
nidjor, and lies in a iine with the three stars 
in the Belt of Orion. 

Gr. scirios, literally scorching, because it ro.se 
with the sun in the dog-days. . 

sirkar (ser' kar), 7 i. The Indian Govern- 
ment ; the head of a government ; 'the head 
of a family ; a house-steward ; an Indian 
accountant. 

In India a sirkar is a head man of one kind 
or another, whether of a state or of a house- 
hold. - 

Pers. sarhdr (from sar head, hdr doer). 

sirloin (ser' loin), 71. The loin or upper 
part of the loin of beef. (F. aloyati, sttrJonge.) 

The part of the back above the kidneys 
used to be called the surloin ; the corrupt 
later spelling, sirloin, may have given rise 
to the old storj' that Henry VHI, or Charles 
H, in a merry mood, knighted tliis prime 
joint, dubbing it Sir Loin. 

- Corrupted froin surloin, P. surlongc (sur- and 
loin). 
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sirocco (si rok' 6), n. A hot wnd which 
blows from northern Africa across to Italj% 
Sicil}^ and Spain. Another form is scirocco 
(shi rok' 6). (F. siroco.) 

Sirocco is an Italian name for the hot wind 
from the Sahara which the Arabs call the 
simoom. It is a snltrj', dry, dustj- wind, 
which parches the vegetation. The name 
sirocco is also applied to a moist, warm, 
rainy wind which prevails in southern Italy 
in the spring. 

Ital. from Arabic sharq the East. 

. sirrah (sir' A), n. Fellow ; sir. 

This is an old-fashioned form of address 
used in contempt or anger. 

Apparently Prov. sira = sir. 
sirup (sir' up).- This is another spelling 
of syrup. . See ,S3Tup. • 

sirvente. (set vajzt'), n. A poetic form, 
usually, satirical, used bj’^ troubadours in the 
Middle Ages. (F. sirvente.) 

Prov, sirventes "sen-ice song," mistaken 
in F. for. a plural. 

sisal (sis' al), n. A South American fibre 
plant; its fibre. (F. sisal.) 

The tough fibre known sis sisal-fibre («.) 
is obtained chiefly from the leaves of certain 
species of agave. The plant is grown exten- 
sively in Central and South Afnerica, the 
West Indies, East Africa", and India. It was 
first' exported from Sisal in Yucatan. A 
picture of a sisal field is given on page 2255. 
Sisal-hemp {n.), or sisal-grass («.), is especiallj' 
suitable for the cordage and cables of ships, 
as it resists damp and is stronger than hemp. 

siskin (sis' kin), it. A small migratorj' 
song-bird allied to the gold- 
finch. (F. tarin.) 

The siskin (Chrysomitris 
spintis) is also called the 
aberdevine. It is an autumnal 
visitor from the north to the 
British Isles, generally 
leaving in spring, although a 
number stay and breed, 
especiall3’’ in Scotland. The 
plumage on the back and 
upper parts Is greenish, the 
breast 3-ellow, and the under 
parts white. 

Breeders sometimes pair 
the siskin with the cana^-, 
producing a song-bird with 
a note less shrill than that 
of the canar3-. 

From Flem. cijsken, dim., cp. 

G. zcisig, from Polish c:y:ik. 

sister (sis' ter), 11. A female bom of the 
same parents as another ; a woman closely 
associated with another ; a female member 
of the same faith, or of a religious societ3'; 
a hospital nurse in authorit3- over others. 
adj. Of things regarded as female, of the 
same kind as,, or resembling, another, v.t. 
To stand as sister to ; to address as sister ; 
to treat as a sister. (F. sesttr.) 

Sisters are naturall3’' fond of each other, 
and of their brothers, and to behave sister-like 


(sis' ter lik, adv.), or in a sisterly (sis' ter li, 
adj.) or sisterlike (adj.) manner, means to act 
as a sister would or should. 

Onl3f one who is left sisterless (sis' ter les, 
adj.), perhaps, appreciates a sister’s love 
to the fullest extent. Sisterliness (sis' ter 
li nes, n.) is not confined to the famil3', but 
is found in such a sisterhood (sis' ter hud, 
n.) as the Sisters of jNIercy, or the Sisters 
of Charity, bodies of women who devote 
their lives to reheving povert3^ and distress. 

Female children who have the same father 
but different mothers, or vice versa, are 
half-sisters to each other. A sister-in-law 
(h.) is related only by marriage, being a 
brother’s wife, or the sister of a husband 
or wife. 

One properly sisters, or addresses as sister, 
a hospital sister, or a member of a sisterhood. 
Just as a woman may mother a destitute or 
orphan child, by taking it into her own house- 
hold, so her own daughter ma3'^ sister the waif, 
treating it as a sister might. Figuratively, 
we speak of sister ships, sister arts, of prose 
being the sister of poetry, of sister dialects 
or languages, whenever there is a close 
resemblance, relationship, or similarity of 
origin. A sister-hook [n.) is one of a pair of 
hooks, which overlap one another .and fit 
closely together. 

A.-S. swiister ; cp. Dutch easier, G. scbwester, 
O. Norse syslir, also L, soror, Sansfc. svasr-. 

sistruxn (sis' trum), «. An ancient 
Egyptian jingling instrument, pi. sistra 
(sis' tra). (F. sistre.) 

The sistrum was a kind of rattle. In an 
oval frame of bronze or 
stiver were fitted loose rods, 
or rods cany-ing loose rings, 
so that the sistrum when 
shaken gave forth a jingling 
sound. It was specially used 
in the ser\dce of the goddess 
Isis. 

L., from Gr. seislron [seiein to 
shake) . 

Sisj^hean (sis i fe' an), 
adj. Of or as of Sisyphus ; 
recurring unceasingly; ever- 
lastingly or fruitlessly labor- 
ious. (F. de Sisyphe.) 

According to the old Greek 
story Sis3rphus was a prince 
of Corinth — some say, a 
robber — who, in punishment 
for his misdeeds, was con- 
demned after death to roll 
a huge stone to the top of a hill in the 
undenvorld. As soon as the top was reached 
the stone rolled do^vn again to the bottom ; 
hence any fruitless unending labour is 
described as a Sisyphean task. 

Sisyrinchiura (sis i ring' ki um), n. A 
genus of American grass -like plants of the 
iris family'. 

These plants have y'ellow or blue flowers, 
and round or two-edged stems. 

From Gr. sys swine, rhynkhos snout. 
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visitor to the British Isles. It Is 
allied to the eoldfinch. 



SIT 


SITUATED 


sit (sit), v.i. To assume or be in a position 
in which the body is supported on the 
ground or on a raised seat by the haunches, or 
the lower extremity of the trunk : to be 
seated ; to remain firmly in one’s place ; to 
remain inactive, or in a condition of repose ; 
to perch ; to roost ; to cover eggs in order 
to hatch ; to brood ; to be in a specified 
position or quarter ; to be situated ; to fit, 
of clothes, etc. ; to rest (on) ; to take a 
position ; to pose (for) ; to hold a session ; 
to be officially engaged in deliberative or 
judicial business; to assemble for this ; 
to occupy a seat (on) ; to encamp (before). 
v.f. To cause to be seated ; to furnish a seat 
to ; to place (oneself) on a seat ; to keep one's 
seat upon. (F. s’asseoiy. Sire assis, reposer, 
percher, coiiver. Sire siftte, aller. siSger, Sire 
en seance, asseoir, se ienir snr.) 


summer-house. To sit out a dance is to sit 
apart without joining in the dance to sit out 
a concert , is to remain till it is finished. To 
sit out other visitors means. to outstay them. 
To sit on a jury is to take part as a juryman 
in the trial of a case, or on an inquest. 
A judge sits in judgment, and anyone who 
censors or criticizes his fellows is similarly 
said to sit in judgment on them. • 

To sit under a clergyman 'means to form 
one of his congregation, or to attend his 
sermons. To sit up is to rise from a recum- 
bent posture, as an invalid may do rehen he 
becomes convalescent ; it also means to sit 
erect, and not in a lolling or lazy fashion. To 
sit up late at night means to stay up late 
from bed. Colloquially, to make one sit up 
means to astonish one. A dressing-gown 
sits or fits loosely, upon its wearer. When 
riding in a trap upon a bad road 
one has to sit tightly to retain 
one's seat. 

A suit that sits well is one that 
. is skilfully cut. 

A.-S. sitlan ; cp. Dutch zUten, G. 
silzen, O. Norse siija, L. scderc, Gr. 
pezest/iai. Syn. : Assemble, meet, 
rest, seat, set. Ant. : Adjourn. 
- prorogue, rise, stand. 

. sitar (si tar'), n. An Indian 
guitar, having usually three 
strings. 

Urdu word. 

site (sit), n. Local position ; 
the ground on which a town or 
building stands or formerly 
stood ; a plot of ground in- 
tended for building purposes. 
(F. site, emplacement.) 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, built by 
Wren in 1675*1710, stands on 
the site of old St. Paul’s, des- 
troyed in the Great Fire of London m 
1666. • On the same site stood an earlier 
church, which was destroyed by fire in the 
eleventh century. ' 

Building sites vary in value according to 
their position and the nature of the neigh- 
bourhood. On .the plans of an estate may 
be shown the site or location of existing 
buildings, and the sites proposed for those 
intended to be built. 

F.; from L. situs p.p. of sinerc to leave, to set. 
SvN. : Location, position. 

sitb (sith), couj. Seeing that ; since. 
(F. piiisgiie.) 

This is an old word rarely used except m 
poetry. 

JI.E. sithen. See since, 
sitiology (sit i ol'o ji), n. Dietetics, the 
scientific study of food. Another form is 
sitology (sitoU 6 ji). (F. siliologie, diSletique.) 
From Gr. stiion bread, food, with suffix do^y. 
sitter (sit' er). For this word and 
sitting see wider sit. 

situated (sit' fi at ed), adj. Placed or in a 
Specified situation or relation. Another form 
is situate (sit' u at). (F. situS, placS.) 



Silting. — ^Willinni jrboma, Cosgrave, president of^lha IrUb Free State, 
giving a sitting to a portrait painter. 


On a hot summer afternoon it is pleasant 
to sit inactive beneath the shade of a tree and 
watch others who may, sit, say, in a rowing- 
boat, pulling against stream. Nor do we 
envy on such a hot day a rider who has to 
sit in the saddle for a number of miles, how- 
ever well or easily he may appear to sit his 
horse. To sit for an examination is to 
attend and undergo examination. To sit for 
a portrait is to pose for it. Another arduous 
duty is that of a Member of Parliarhent, 
elected to sit for or represent a constituency, 
ivho has often to sit late during a sitting 
(sit' ing, n.), or session, of that body. 

A portrait-painter prefers a good sitter 
(sit' er, «.), that is, one who keeps very 
still, and, of course, such a sitting will 
help the artist very much. A sitter of another 
kind may be a broodj^ hen, which desires to 
sit. A sitting [adj.) .bird is one on the nest. 

A sportsman uses this term of one when not 
on tile wing or running. In cricket an easy 
catch is sometimes called a sitter. 

Indoors we may find the sitting-room («.) 
much too hot to sit down comfortably in, 
and we may decide to sit out in the 
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Describing the position of a house we may 
sa3’' that it is situate in a certain street or road, 
or that it is situated upon a hUl, or on the 
bank of a river respectivelj’^, wherever its 
situation (sit u a' shun, «.) maj^ be. A man 
who has had his pocket picked may find him- 
self awkwardly situated, if he is far from 
home. We might say that he finds himself 
in an unpleasant situation or predicament. 

A house near a railway station may be 
described as conveniently situated, or in a 
favourable situation, from the point of view 
of one who travels often. 

A paid appointment or position is termed 
a situation, and the word is used especially 
of the post or position of a domestic servant. 
From L.L. silualus from situs site. See site. 
Siva (se' va), n. AHindu god of the highest 
rank, regarded as the destro^mr. (F. Siva, 
Civa.) 

Siva is the third deity in the Hindu triad, 
the others being Brahma and Vishnu. To a 
Sivaite (se' va it, n.), as one devoted to 
Sivaistic (se va is' tik, adj.) worship is called, 
Sivm is the supreme god. 

Sansk. siva auspicious. 

Sivan (si van'), ii. The third month of the 
Jewish ecclesiastical 3'ear and the ninth of 
the civil j'ear. 

Heb. 

sivatherium (siv ather' i um), «. A huge 
fossil homed mminant found 
in northern India. 

The fossU bones of the 
sivatherium were found in 
the foot-hills of the Hima- 
layas. The vast size of the 
creature can be judged from 
the size of the skull, which is 
as long as an elephant’s 
and carries two pairs of 
horns, the front pair simple, 
the hind pair branched. 

From Siva the Hindu god 
and Gr. therion wild beast. 

six (siks), adj. Contain- 
ing one more than five. n. 

The number 6 or VI. (F.six). 

A playing card with six 
pips on it is called briefly a 
six. A size of candles, six of 
which make a pound, and 
size six in shoes and gloves 
are also referred to as sixes. 

A sixpence (siks' pens, 5:.) is 
a sixpenny (siks' pen i, adj.) piece, a silver 
coin worth sLx pennies. Sixfold (siks' fold, 
adj. and adv.) means six times in valne, etc. 
One of the chief differences between the 1927 
sixpences and the old ones are the six acoms 
growing from interlaced twigs that appear 
on the reverse side of the former coin. 

A sixain (siks' an, ji.) is a stanza with six 
lines, as for the sextet or minor sj'^stem of the 
classical sonnet. A sixer (siks' er, «.) is 
amdhing worth or equal to six, especiallj' 
a hit for six runs at cricket. A six-shooter 
{>!.) is a term used cclloquiallj' for a revolver 


that fires six shots without reloading. A 
certain parry in fencing is called a sixte 
(sikst, n.) probabty because it was the sixth 
(siksth, adj.) position practised after pulling 
the weapon from the scabbard. 

One of six equal parts is called a sixth (n.), 
as is also the sixth form in a school. A sixth 
in music is the interim! on the diatonic scale 
betiveen a tone and the sixth above or below 
it, both being included. It is also any note 
separated from another by this interval, or 
a tone and its sixth sounded together. 
Sixteen (siks ten', adj. and n.) is made up of 
six and ten. Sixty (siks' ti, n.) is the number 
produced when ten is multiplied by six — 
written LX in Roman numerals. As an 
adjective it means containing six times ten. 
The 3'ears of a century or of a person's life 
between sixty and seventy are referred 
to as the sixties. 

A sixteenth (siks tenth', n.) is one of 
sixteen equal parts, and a sixtieth (siks' 
ti eth, 11.) one of sixty equal parts. The 
sixteenth (adj.) is the next in order after 
fifteen, and the sixtieth (adj.) next after 
fifty-nine. Sixthly (siksth' li, adv.) means in 
the sixth place. 

In a book of the size described as sixteen- 
mo («.), or as sextodecimo, each sheet has 
been folded to make sixteen leaves. 

During spring cleaning, a house is often at 
sixes and sevens, that is, 
upset, and in disorder. This 
comes from the old phrase to 
Set on six and seven, or on 
cinque and sice (the highest 
numbers in dice), meaning to 
risk everyrthing. 

A.-S. ; cp. G. sec/is, O. Horse, 
Dan.,andSwed. sex, Goth. sai/is, 
also L. sex, Gr, /lex, Welsh 
chwech, Pers. and Sansk. shash. 

sizable (siz' abl), adj. 
Of considerable size. An- 
other spelling is sizeable (siz' 
abl). (F. de volume consider- 
able, de grosseur convenahle.) 

The y^oung of many' 
animals quickly grow into 
sizable creatures, whereas 
others are of very slow 
growth. 

From size and -able. 
sizar (siz'ar), n. A student 
at Cambridge University or 
at Trinity College, Dubhn, who pays lower 
fees than the ordinary student. (F. iiudiant, 
boitrsier.) 

-An undergraduate, part of whose fees are 
paid out of funds left by the founder of the 
college or some other charitable person, is 
called a sizar. Formerly the sizars had to 
perform certain menial duties. 

From si:e meaning a fixed ration. 

size [i] (siz), n. Dimensions ; bulk ; 
magnitude ; measurement ; one of several 
standard fittings of clothes, boots, gloves, 
etc. ; a gauge for pearls ; formerly a ration 
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of food and drink from the buttery of a 
college at Cambridge, v.t. To grade according 
to size ; to arrange according to size. v.i. 
To order food and drink from a Cambridge 
college buttery. (F. grandeur, dimension, 
mesure ; grader, ranger.) 

Some people have their boots and shoes 
made to measure, but most buy them ready- 
made, choosing the size which fits them best. 
Gloves and hats may also be bought in 
standard sizes, as well as all forms of under- 
clothing and many suits and dresses. 

To size up a haystack is to make an 
estimate of its contents. Colloquially, we 
may say we size up a person when we form an 
opinion of his character and capacities. 
Sized (sizd, adj.), meaning having a size, 
is generally used in combination with other 
words, as, for example, full-sized, under- 
sized, small-sized. A sizer (siz'-er, n.) or 
sizing-machine (n.) is an apparatus for 
sorting things of the same land into sizes. 
That employed for the steel balls used in 
bearings carries out the operation called 
sizing (sTz' ing, «.) so exactly that two balls 
differing by only one twenty-five thousandth 
of an inch in diameter go into different 
compartments. Down to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, sizing, like size, meant 
a ration obtained, from a college buttery. 

A shortened form of assize, the original mean- 
ing an allowance of victuals. Syn. : n. Amount, 
extent, greatness, measure. 

size [ 2 ] (sfz), n. A solution of glue, 
gelatine, starch, etc., used for various com- 
mercial purposes, v.i. To treat with size ; to 
mi,x with size. (F. encollage ; encoller.) 

Whitewashers mix size with their white- 
wash and paperhangers size walls before 
papering them. Wooden floors are sized 
before being stained. In paper-making, 
size is added to the pulp, and it is mixed 
with china clay for glazing paper and 
calico. 

A sizer (siz' er, n.) is one who does sizing 
(siz' ing, n.), that is, the action of treating 
with or preparing with size. ’ Parchment 
cuttings simmered in a pan yield a sizy (siz' 
i, adj.) substance, that is, one having 
siziness (siz' i nes, n.), which is the quality 
of being sizy or viscous. ■ ■ 

From Ital. sisa glue, short for assisa an 
adhesive, from L. assidire to sit near. - 

sizel (siz' el). This is another form of 
scissel. See scissel. 

sizzle (siz' 1), v.i. To make a hissing, 
sputtering noise, n. Such a noise. (F. 
punier; pdtillement.) 

Rain falling on a camp-fire causes it to 
sizzle. The sizzle of sausages frying in a pan 
is a welcome sound to hungry'campcrs. 

An imitative word ; cp. fizzle, hiss. SvN. ; v. 
Fizzle, hiss, sibilate, splutter, n. Hiss, sibilation, 
.^jilutter. 

sjambok (zham' bok), n. A short, heavy 
whip, made of rhinoceros or hippopotamus 
hide. v.i. To flog with this. 


The sjambok is used in South Africa for 
driving cattle and sometimes for punishing 
refractory natives. 

Boer word through Malay chabok from Pers. 
chcibuh a whip. 

skafiie (skaf' i), 

«, An old type of 
Scottish fishing boat. 

The skaffie has 
been largely replaced 
by later types. 

Dim. of obsolete Sc. 
scaf, O.F. scaphe, L. 
scapha, Gr. shaphe a 
skiff, from shap-iein to 
dig, scoop. 

skald (skawld). 

This is another spell- sk»Hi=.-A .n 

mg of scald. bee old lyve of ScoUiA 
scald [ 2 ]. ' fbhinc f»at. 

skate [i] (skat), n. A fish of the genus 
Raia, especially Raia baiis, a large flat-fish 
with coarse but edible flesh. (F. rdie.) 

All skates are rays, but not all rays are 
skates, which are rays with a long pointed 
snout. The flattened body of the skate 
specially fits it for life on the sea-bed, o%'er 
which it glides by wave-like movements of 
its large, horizontal fins and long whip-like 
tail. 

The common skate (Raia baits), known in 
Scotland as the grey skate and on the south 
coast as the tinker; is' ■ caught in great 
numbers by trawling; -but 'can also be taken 
on the line. The" flesh • of the fins is more 
delicate than the body flesh, which has little 
market value. 

From O. Norse shata) cp. also L. squaius a 



Skale.“~Thc »kale, a flat«fish allied to the ray». 
tti /letb it conrte but eatable. 


skate [ 2 ] (skat), n. A contrivance, con- 
sisting of a steel blade attached to a light 
wooden or steel framework fastened under 
the foot, and used for gliding over ice ; a 
similar implement, with four wheels or 
rollers, affixed for gliding over a smooth 
floor, v.i. To glide on skates, v.i. To cut 
(figures) on skates. (F.patin; paliiier.) 
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Skating on ice as a winter sport is rarely 
possible in England. A keen skater (skat' er, 
n.), therefore, has to resort to a skating-rink 
(n.), where he can obtain his sport on a floor 
of artificial ice. Even more popular is the 
skating-rink with a smooth block floor 
adapted for roller-skating. 

A person who talks on a subject which, 
without careful handling, may give offence 
to his hearers is said to skate over thin ice. 

Dutch schaals (pi. schaalsen) mistaken in 
England for plural, O. Isorthem F. escache (F. 
echassc) stilt. Low G. schake shank, leg. 

skean (sken), 71. A knife or dagger, 
particularly one used formerly in Ireland 
and in the Highlands of Scotland. Another 
form is skene (sken). (F. coiileau-poig/tard.) 

The ancient Gaelic skean was generally 
of bronze and shaped like a leaf. The small 
knife worn thrust in the stocking of the 
Highland costume to-day is called the skean- 
dhu (sken doo, Ji.), that is, the black knife. 

Irish and Gaelic sgioTi knife. 

skee (she ; ske). This is another spelling 
of ski. See ski. 

skein (skan), 71. A quantit3' 
of thread, j'am, wool, cotton, or 
silk wound to a certain len^h, 
then doubled again and again 
and knotted ; a flock of ^vild 
fowl in flight ; figuratively, con- 
fusion. (F. e'cJieveau.) 

Because it is difficult to see 
the beginning and end of a skein 
of thread, we use the word in a 
figurative sense to mean some- 
thing difficult to understand. 

For example, we might speak of 
the skein of human motives, or 
of a tangled skein of arguments. 

O.F. eicaigiie. 

skeleton (skeF e ton), 71. The 
dry bones of a person or of an 
animal fitted together in the 
natural attitude of the living 
creature ; in biology', the hard 
supporting framework of an 
animal or plant, comprising 
lK)ncs, cartilage, shell, wood, fibre, etc. ; the 
supporting framework of any structure ; a 
simple outline, or draft, containing only 
ihe essential points or features ; an emaciated 
person. (F. sqiielctle, charpeyile, esqicisse.) 

In the autumn of igzS Sven Hedin, the 
Swedish e.xplorer, discovered at Santai, in 
China, the skeletons of thirty dinosaurs which 
had lain buried since that gigantic reptile 
roamed the earth in prehistoric times. In 
most birds, animals, and fishes, the skeleton 
or supporting framework- is both bony and 
cartilaginous, but in some fishes it is com- 
posed only of cartilage. 

Sometimes, when shipwrecked sailors are 
rescued after weeks of hunger, they appear 
10 be nothing but skeletons. A Cabinet 
Minister may present the skeleton, or outline, 
• of a bill to the House of Commons, leavin" 
the details to be filled in in debate. 


The science which describes the skeleton, 
or the bony framework of the body, is called 
skeletography (skel e tog' ra fi, 71.). Skele- 
tology (skel e tol' 6 ji, 71.) is that branch of 
anatomy which deals only with the structure 
of the bones, another branch dealing with the 
muscles. The muscles that are attached to the 
skeleton are said to be skeletal (skel' e tal, 
adj.). For purposes of stud}' and research 
scientists skeletonize (skel ' e ton iz, oj.) both 
plants and animals, that is, they remove 
all the soft parts. A lecturer may begin by 
skeletonizing his discourse, that is, outlining 
the points he will deal with. 

In all the higher animals the skeleton is 
concealed in a wall of flesh. What is 
figuratively called a family skeleton (n.), or a 
skeleton in the cupboard (n.), is some un- 
pleasant family secret which is kept hidden. 
A skeleton-key (n.) is one with the web 
removed so that it does not come in contact 
with the wards of a lock; it will generally 
open any door and is often used by burglars. 

Printing type with very thin lines is called 


skeleton type (n.). Skeleton-drill («.) is drill 
carried out, not by full companies or bat- 
talions, but by a small number of men 
representing them. A skeleton-regiment (n.) 
consists only of the officers and other 
essential members ready for future service, 
the rest of the men having been disbanded. 

Gr. neuter of skelelos dried up, from skellem 
to dry up, parch. Syn. ; Frame, outline. 

skene (sken). This is another form of 
skean. See skean. 

skep (skep), «. A wicker or wooden basket ; 
a beehive made of straw or wicker. Another 
forrn is skip (skip). (F. panier, ruche.) 

I he lands of basket called skeps vary very 
much in size and use in different localities. 

O. Xorse sheppa ; cp. Dutch schcpci, G..schcffe!. 
a basket, bushel. 

skeptic (skep' tik). This is another 
spelling of sceptic. See sceptic. 
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skerry (sker' i), n. A rocky islet, covered 
by the sea at high tide ; a reef. (F. rdcif.) 

An Orkney word, O. Norse sher. 

sketch (skech), n. An unfinished or rough 
drawing or painting ; a rough draft ; an 
outline or short account of something ; a 
slight, short play ; a short musical or literary 
composition, v.t. To make a sketch or rough 
draft of ; to outline, v.i. To make a sketch or 
sketches. (F. esquisse, croquis, ebaiwhe ; 
esquisser, ebavcher.) 

A painter often makes a sketch of his 
subject, that is, a rough drawing or painting 
embodying his ideas, and from this produces 
the more finished picture. An author or 
playwright sketches or outlines his plot before 
working out the story or play in detail. At 
the theatre the principal play may be preceded 
by a sketch ; this gives young actors a 
chance to gain experience and become known. 

Amateur painters often make sketches, 
that is, drawings or paintings with little 
detail, of places they have visited. The 
British Isles abound in sketchable {skech' 
abl, adj.) landscapes, beautiful stretches of 
inland and coastal scenery that make 
effective sketches. The artist may record 
such scenes either on a sketch-block {n.) or in 
a sketch-book (n.). 

Anything that is rough, unfinished, or 
lacking in detail may be said to be sketchy 
(skech' i, adj.), or to be set out sketchily 
(skech' i li, adv.). Newspaper articles are 
often characterized by sketchiness (skech' i 
nfis, «.), which is the quality of being sketchy, 
because space is limited. A sketcher (skech' 
er, 11.) is one who sketches in any meaning 
in which the verb is used. 

Dutch schets, Ital. schizzo, L. scheditim, from 
Gr. shhedios sudden. Syn. : n. Design, draft, 
drawing, outline, v. Draft, draw, outline. 

skew (sku), v.i. To move sideways or 
obliquely ; to swerve or turn aside ; to 
squint (at) ; to look askance (at), v.t. To 
distort, or put askew, adj. Oblique, turned, 
or twisted to one side ; in mathematics, 
unbalanced or unsymmetrical. n. An oblique 
position ; an oblique movement. (F. biaiser, 
toucher, regarder de travel's; torde, defigurer ; 
oblique, biais, irregidier : biais.) 

Many people can skew one or other of 
their eyes and thus become cross-eyed. 
The Tatar races have skew eyes, that is, 
their eyes are oblique in their heads. Most 
of us, if blindfolded, skew'in our walk instead 
of walking straight ahead. A horse is some-- 
times said to skew when he shies. 

It is sometimes necessary to skew a bridge, 
a skew-bridge (n.) being one that does not 
cross a road or stream at right angles to its 
course, but obliquely. The upper course of 
an abutment from which an arch springs is 
called the skew-back («.). A skew-curve 
(«.) is one which does not lie in one plane 
but in two planes lilvc that of a corkscrew. 

If the tooth of a gear-wheel are cut obliquely 
it is called a skew-wheel («.). A skewbald 
(adj.) horse differs from a piebald horse in 


that its spots are not black, but of some 
other colour, usually brown. Skewness 
(sku' nes, «.) is the quality of being skew in 
any sense of the word. 

O. Northern F. eskinmer = O.F. eschucr, 
eschiver, whence E. eschew. See shy. [i]. Syn. : 
adj. Crooked slanting, twisted. Ant. : adj. 
Balanced, direct, straight, symmetrical. , 
skewer (sku' 6 r), n. A long pin of wood 
or .metal for holding meat together, v.t. To 
fasten (meat) with a skewer ; to pierce or 
transfix with or as with a skewer. (F. 
brochette, hdtelet; brocheter, enferrer.) 

It is ’necessary to skewer poultry before 
roasting, to hold the wings and legs close to 
the body. Jokingly, and somewhat gruc- 
soraely, a sword has been dubbed a skewer, 
from its being used to thrust into flesh. 
Earlier skiver, perhaps = shiver (n.) splinter. 



Ski. — An exhibition of »ki jumping at St. Moritx, 
Switzerland, where the sport is very popular. 


ski (she ; ske), n. A long, narrow snow- 
shoe, or wooden runner fastened under the 
foot for travelling over snow. pi. skis (shez; 
skez). v.i. To slide on skis. (F. ski.) 

Skis are usually about eight feet long 
and from four to five inches wide. A skilful 
ski jumper can leap one hundred feet from a 
mound placed on a gradual descent. Long 
before skiing became a popular sport in 
Norway and Switzerland, it was practised by 
Scandinavians and others as a common 
method of travelling over snow. 

Nonv. word, perhaps akin to skid. 
slriagrapliy (ski ag' ra fi), n. The drawing 
of shadows of objects ; the art of shading 
in drawing ; radiograpliy ; in .Lstronomy. 
the art of finding the time by .shadow.s cast 
by heavenly bodies. Another spelling is 
sciagraphy (si ag' ra fi). (F. sciographic.) 
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The art of portraiture probably began 
•with skiagraphy, that is, out! ining the shadows 
cast bj' people. Such a portrait was a kind 
of skiagraph (ski' a graf, «.), a term which is 
now used of a radiograph, or photograph 
taken with X-rays, and also of a drawing of a 
building as it would appear if cut through 
from top to bottom. A drautng of this kind 
and an X-ray photograph are skiagraphic (ski 
a graf' ik, adj.), or skiagraphical (ski a graf' 
ik al, adj}j, and are made skiagraphically (ski 
a graf' ikal li, adv.). 

I'rom Gr. skia and E. -graphy. 
skid (skid), n. A framework of timber 
or stone to support a 
vessel during building ; 
a framework to pre- 
vent injury' to vessels 
while loading or un- 
loading ; one of a pair 
of timbers for support- 
ing boats ; a row of 
casks or barrels, etc. ; 
a lo,g forminjr a track 
for a heavy' moving 
object ; a brake or 
drag of any Icind. v.t. 

To place on or support 
with a skid ; to put a 
skid on. v.i. To slip- 
sideways ; to revolve without gripping the 
rails, and, therefore, without progressing. 
(F. defense, f rein, enrayure ; enrayer :deraper.) 

Many dry docks are fitted with stone skids 
at the bottom. Wooden skids are usuaUj' 
placed under the keel of a vessel which has 
been driv'en ashore, in order to make the 
launching less difficult. 

The most familiar kind of skid, or as it is 
sometimes called, skid-pan (n.), is that which 
is applied as a brake to the wheel of a heavy- 
vehicle when going downhill. Many' accidents 
happen because cars and vans sldd on slippery' 
roads, that is, their wheels can get no 
proper grip on the surface. 

In some lumbering regions, the 
felled trees are dragged on to the 
skids, or as they' are more often 
called, the skid-way {n.), and 
there piled into heaps, later to 
be loaded on to sleighs. 

Perhaps O. Norse sktth a billet of 
cleft wood, a snow shoe ; cp. sfii. 

skiH (skiff), n. A small, light 
rowing or sculling boat. v.i. To 
cross in a skiff. (F. esquif; 
traverser en esquif.) 

The skiff -ive know best is the 
long, narrow out-rigger fitted 
with a sliding-seat, which is 
used by' single oarsmen for racing purposes. 
F. es-juif. from Teut. ; cp. G. schijf. See ship, 
skill (skil), n. Expert knowledge of any' 
art or science ; dexterity' ; great ability. 
v.i. To know how (to do anything) ; (imper- 
sonal, with negative) to make a difference, 
be important, avail. (F. hahilcte, dextirite, 
adresse, force.) 



skim (skim), v.i. 



Skiff.— TTie Usfat rovtrins 
boat called a akiff. 


A surgeon performs a clever operation, 
a thief picks the lock of a safe, a cricketer 
cuts a b^ii to the boundary — all these persons 
hav'e skilly and both they' and the work they 
do may be called skilful (skiT ful, adj.). 
Each of them being skilled (skild, adj.) in 
his particular art, they' do their work skilfully 
(skil' ful ii_ adv.) and so reveal their skilfulness 
(skil' ful nes, n.). 

O. Norse sktl discernment ; skilja to separate. 
Syn.; »!. Adroitness, dexterity, facility', r. Matter. 
n. Incompetence, unskilfnlness. 

skillet (skil' et), n. A metal pan, usually 
with a long handle and short legs, used for 
boUing water, cooking, 
food, etc. {F.chaudron, 
casserole, marmite.) 

Perhaps O.F. escuelhile 
dim. of escuelle from L. 
scntella dim. of scnlra 
pan. 

skilly skil'i), n. 
Thin gruel or soup, 
usually made of oat- 
meal , especially a s 
used in workhouses, 
prisons, etc. 

Shortened from skilh- 
galee, probably an in- 
vented word. 

To clear the scum or 
other thick matter from the surface of ; to 
take (cream, etc.) from the surface of a 
liquid ; to pass very lightly over the surface 
of ; to glance over or read hurriedly, v.i. To 
pass lightly and rapidly' over or along a sur- 
face ; to look [over) hastily J! . The act of ski m- 
ming ; shim -milk ; an attachment to a plough 
for parihg the ground. (F. iciimer, ecremer, 
efpeiirer ; glisser ; parconrir ; eewne, crime.) 

Metal workers skim the dross from molten 
metal bfafore casting. Milk from which the 
cream has been skimmed is known as skim, 
or skim-.milk (»!.). We may skim a letter 
or newspaper, that is, skim over 
or glance rapidly at the news 
appearing in it, but one who 
reads a serious book skimmingly 
(skim' ing li, adv.) will not master 
its contents. 

.A. person who skims is a 
skimmer (skim' er, ii.). A per- 
forated ladle, or any' such 
implement used for skimming 
liquids, is also called a skimmer. 
The sea-bird called the skimmer 
or scissor-bill, has a long thm 
flat lower mandible which it 
uses to skim the surface of 
water for food. The best known 
member of this family is the black skimmer 
(Rhynchops nigra), which is found in Xorth 
America. There are two other species of 
skimmer^ one of which is found on the shores 
of the Indian Ocean, and the other on the 
Red Sea. 

Probably O.F. csctiiiter, from escum; scum. 
See scum. Syx. : u. Clear, glance, glide. 
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skimp (skimp), v.t. To supply sparingly; 
to stint, v.i. To be niggardly or stingy. 
(F. listner sur; . se conduire cn ladre.) 

It was the habit of Wackford Squeers, 
the schoolmaster in Dickens’s “ Nicholas 
Nickelby,” to skimp the food he supplied 
to his pupils, but to live comfortably himself. 
A dressmaker would spoil a dress and give 
!t a skimpy (skimp' i, adj.) or meagre appear- 
ance by using the material skimpingly 
(skimp' ing li, adv.), or in a sparing way. 

Cp. Icel. skemtna to shoiten. Syn. : Pinch, 
starve, stint. Ant. ; Lavish, squander, 

skin (skin), n. The natural flexible 
covering of the human or animal body ; the 
hide or pelt of an animal removed from the 
body ; a vessel for holding liquids made of 
the skin of an animal ; the outer covering of a 
plant or of a part .thereof, such as a fruit; 
the outer layer of a wall ; the thin plating 
outside a vessel ; the planking or plating 
covering the ribs of a vessel, v.t. To strip the 
skin from ; to flay ; to peel off ; to cover or 
provide with skin. v.i. To become covered 
with skin ; to lose the skin, (F. peatt, 
dpiderme, outre; ecorcher, peler, cotivrtr de 
peau ; se coiivrir de peau.) 



Skin. — From left to right the skin? shown are those 
of the python* bos-conitnctor, Jeopard, zebra, and 
lion. 


We become painfully aware of the pro- 
tective value of our skin when we cut or injure 
ourselves so as to produce a raw place. A 
healthy wound soon skins, that is, becomes 
covered with skin. 

The skins of the animals have been put 
to many uses by man. They provide u.s with 
warm clothing, as well as with boots and 
shoes, trunks, bags, and suitcases, horses’ 
saddles and reins, furniture and the covers 
of books. The parchment or vellum used 
for legal documents is made of the skins 
of calves specially prepared. In olden days 
all records were made on such sldns, and it 
was usual to speak of a water skin where 
we now speak of a jug. 


Somenmes, when we have been basking 
in hot sunshine, our noses skin, that is, peel. 
If through a bad bum a large tract of a 
person’s flesh becomes skinless (skin' les, 
arf/.), skin-grafting [n.) maybe necessary, that 
is, the transference of skin from a healthy 
part of the body to the affected region. 

Figuratively speaking, a thin-skinned 
[adj.) person is one who is very sensitive or 
easily hurt by slights or unkindness. To save 
one’s skin or to escape with a whole skin is to 
escape some dangerous or difficult situation 
without harm or injury. To escape by the 
skin of the teeth is to escape narrowly or 
with difficulty. A flint having no skin, rve 
sometimes say that a mean person would 
skin a flint, or refer to him as a skinflint («.), 
meaning that he fries to get more than is 
humanly possible. 

The saying that beauty is only skin-deep 
(adj.) reminds us that anything that is only 
skin-deep is shallow, superficial, not deep. 
Very thin people are sometimes described as 
skinny (skin' i, adj.), such skinniness (skin' 
i nes, 11.) being quite different from slimness. 
A skinner (skin' er, n.) may be a man who 
skins or flays animals, or he may he a dealer 
in the skins of the smaller animals, such as 
sheep and goats. Skin-wool (n.) is wool from 
a dead sheep. 

From O. Norse skinn, akin to G. scinnden to 
flay. Syn. : it. Covering, tell, hide, integument, 
pelt, rind. 

skink (skingk), it. A short-legged lizard 
(Scincus) ; any member of the family 
Scincidae. (F. scinque.) 

The skinks, which are found chiefly in 
Africa, Australasia, and Asia, afford a link be- 
tween the true lizards and snakes. The limbs 
are very small, and in some cases entirely 
absent, as they are in the slow-worm or blind- 
worm, to which the skinks are distantly 
related. They are quite harmless. At one 
time the powdered skin of the skink was used 
in preparing medicine and was thought to be 
a cure for many ills. 

O.F. seine through L. sciucus from Gr. 
skiiigUos. 

skinrier (skin' er). For this word, skinny, 
etc,, see wider skin. 

skip [i] (skip), v.t. To frisk or gambol ; 
to spring lightly and easily from the ground, 
especially in e.xercise with a skipping-rope; to 
move liglitly and rapidly from one loot to the 
other ; to pass quickly from one thing to 
another ; to omit ; to pass over without 
reading, it. A light and rapid leap, especially 
from one foot to the other ; the act of passing 
from one thing to another ; at Trinity 
College, Dublin, a college servant, (h. 
gamhader, satililler, omctlre; bond, saiit.) 

Laml)s skip in the fields in springtime. 
Children often skip or leap with e.xcitement 
when a treat is promised them. Most of u.s 
skip or leave out the dry passages in books 
in order to reach the more e.xciting parts, 

"To skip with a length of rope is not only 
a game for children, but a splendid form ol 



SKIP 


SKITTER 


exercise, which many athletes adopt in 
training. A child’s skipping-rope («.) usually 
has a wooden handle at each end. A person 
who reads a book skippingly (skip' ing li, 
adv.) is not always lazy ; he may be seeking 
information on aparticularsubject.and regard 
all passages not dealing with that subject 
as skippable (skip' abl, adj.), that is, capable 
of being passed over. 

A person who skips 
in any sense in which 
the verb is used is a 
skipper (skip'er, ii.). 

The saury pike is also 
known as skipper. 

The cheese-maggot, 
and butterflies be- 
longing to the family 
He.speridae, noted 
for their short jerky 
flight, are also so 
called. Several dif- 
ferent kinds of flies, 
fish, and beetles that 
skip as they move 
about are known as 
skipjacks (n.pl.). 

M.E. shippen ; cp. 

M. Swed. s klip pa, 
skoppa. Syx.: v. 

Caper, jump, leap, 
neglect, omit, scamp. 

«. Capriole, jump, leap, 
spring. 

skip [2] (skip). This is another form of 
skep. See skep. 

skipper [i] (skip' er), n. The master or 
captain of a merchant vessel ; a sea-captain. 
(F. patron de navire, capitaine de vaisseati.) 

The master of a small merchant ve.ssel 
is usually referred to as the skipper. The 
term skipper’s daughters {n.pl.) is used of 
the waves of the sea when they are high and 
have white crests on them. 

From Dutch or Low G. schipper (G. schiffet), 
from schip ship. 

skipper [2] (skip' er), n. One who skips. 
See under skip [ij. 

skippet (skip' et), n. A small wooden 
box for protecting and keeping the seals 
attached to deeds. 

M.E. skipet, skibet ; cp. skeppette little skep. 

skippingly (skip' ing li). For this word 
and skipping-rope see under skip [1]. 

skirl (skerl), v.i. To make a shrill sound 
like that of the bagpipes, n. A shrill noise. 

In war and peace, the skirl of the bagpipes 
in.spires all true Scotsmen. 

il. Sc. skrillc, of Scand. origin ; cp. Korw. 
dialect skrylla to scream, akin to E. shrill. 

skirmish, (sker' mish), n. A slight 
encounter between small or irregular parties 
of troops ; an unpremeditated contest ; 
a slight contest of wits. v.i. To take part 
in a slight or irregular fight. (F. escar- 
moiiche, assaul d' esprit ; escarnioucher.) 

.‘\dvance parties of opposing forces occu- 
pied in spying out the land might engage 



in a skirmish on meeting one another 
unexpectedly. Sometimes a debate in 
Parliament leads to a wordy argument or 
skirmish between rival parties. One who 
skirmishes is a skirmisher (sker' mish er, n.). 

M.E. scarmishe, from O.F. eskermiss-ant pres. p. 
ol eskermir to fence, from O.H.G. sciriiian, from 
scirm (G. schirm) shelter. See scrimmage. 

skirret (skir'et), n. A variety of water- 
parsnip, scientifically called Shim sisarum. 
(F. chervis, berle.) 

Skirret is a native of China and Japan 
and belongs to the family Apiaceae. It is 
a marsh herb bearing white flowers. Its 
roots, which are composed of several prongs 
jointed together at the top, were formerly 
eaten as a table vegetable. 

M E. skirwhit, O.F. eschervis variant of carvi 
caraway. See caraway. - 

skirt (skert), n. A woman’s outer gar- 
ment that hangs from the waist ; the part 
of a coat or other garment hanging below 
the waist ; the edge or border of anything ; 
(pi.) the outer or extreme parts, v.t. To 
run along by ; to go by the edge of ; to 
edge or border (with), v.i. To go or lie 
(along or round) the edge. (F. jupe, pan, 
lisilre ; border; itre sur les bords.) 

When a man goes to Court to be con- 
firmed in an appointment to Cabinet office, 
he has to wear a frock coat, which is one 
tight-fitting to the waist with a fullisli*skirt 
hanging to the knees. Exxept on very 
formal occasions coats with skirts are seldom 
worn to-day. The flesh of the midriff of 
the buUock is called skirt by butchers. 
In the plural the word may be used in the 
sense of outskirts, as when a person says he 
lives on the skirts of London. A river may 
skirt the garden of a house. 

A board that runs along the bottom of a 
wall of a room is called the skirting (skert' 
ing, n.) or .skirting-board {n.]. A skirt- 
dance {n.) is one performed by a skirt-dancer 
(«,). She \%-ears flowing skirts, which she 
waves about gracefully as she dances. The 
performance is called skirt-dancing (n.). 

A woman riding astride wears riding 
breeches, and thus is skirtless (skert' les, 
adj.). Skirter (skert' er, n.) is a hunting 
term applied to a hound that runs wide 
of the pack while folloudng scent. 

O. Norse skyrta shirt ; akin to short and 
a variant of shirt. See shirt. 

s'xit (skit), n. A/ literary or artistic 
composition of a satirical or burlesque 
nature. (F. pasquinade.) 

Any piece of writing that pokes fun at a 
class or state of society is a skit. " Gulliver’s 
Travels," written by Jonathan Swift (1667- 
1745). is a skit upon the public life of the 
early eighteenth century. Many of the 
pictures in “ Punch ’’ are skits on modem life. 

Probably akin to O. Norse skjota to shoot. 
Syn. : Caricature, lampoon, parody, travesty. 

skitter (skit' er), v.i. To splash along 
the . surface of water ; to fish by drawing 
a bait along the surface. 




SKITTISH 


SKULL 


The coot, a common water-bird, skitters as 
it flies, beating the water, with its feet. 

Frequentative of E. dialect skiie to dart 
swiftly ; akin to shoot. 

skittish, (skit' ish), adj. Of horses, 
nervous, excitable, difficult to manage ; of 
persons, too playful or lively, coquettish. 
(F. onibragen.v, farouche, capricieux, volage, 
cojuet.) 

A skittish horse must be exercised regu- 
larly. Women are said to be skittish if 
they pretend to be younger than they are. 
An elderly woman who behaves skittishly 
(skit' ish li, adv.), that is, in too lively a 
way, appears ridiculous. Skittishness (skit' 
ish nds, ii.) is the state of being skittish. 

Probably as shit with suffix -jsh. Syn.. : 
Capricious, frivolous, frolicsome, tricky. Ant. ; 
Quiet, reliable, sedate, steady. 

skittle (skit' 1), n. One of the pins or 
blocks set up to be thrown at in the game 
of skittles ; (pi.) the game of ninepins, v.i. 
To play at this game. (F. quille ; jotter aiix 
qitilles.) 

The game of skittles, tvhich is well over 
five hundred j'ears old, is played in a long 
alley, usually covered, called a skittle- 
alley («.) or skittle-ground («.). Nine skittles 
are set up in the form of a diamond at one 
end of this, to be knocked down with a 
wooden disk called a cheese. The object of 
the game is to floor all the pins with the 
least number of throws. 

In cricket, a team that scores very few 
runs is said to be skittled out, and in lawn- 
tennis poor, play is sometimes called skittles. 

Cp. Dan. shyttel = E. shuttle, thing for shooting. 

skive (skiv), v.t. To split (leather) into 
thin slices ; to shave or pare (hides). 

It is hece.ssary to skive hides and skins 
to ob^tain the thin leather needed for gloves 
and many fancy articles. This is done by 
means of a paring tool called a skiver (skfv' 
er, 51.). The' outer portion of a sheepskin 
pared in this way is called in commerce a 
skiver. 


O. Norse shifa to split : cp. shiver [i]. 



Skua.' — ^The Arctic skua, a predatory sea<bird 
related to tbe sulls. 


skua (sku' a), n. Any one of the genus 
of the dark-plumaged, predatory sea-birds 
belonging to the genus Slercomritis, related 
to the gulls. (F. stercoraire, moiietie 
pillarde.) 


The skuas seldom fish for themselves, but 
prefer to pursue other birds and force them 
to disgorge their prey, which they then 
seize and devour. Of the species that breed 
in Britain and which nest in the Shetlands, 
the great skua is the largest, measuring 
about two feet in length. 

From Icel. skiif-r, skiim-r, from skumi shade; 
cp. Norw. and Swed. skmn dusky. 

skulk (skulk), v.i. To hide, lurk, or with- 
draw to an out-of-the-way place, especially 
through cowardice or with evil intent : to 
sneak away or remain away, especially from 
danger, duty, or work, n. One who skulks. 
(F. se cacher, s’emhiisquer, se diroher, se 
sousiraire; Idche, poUron.) 

Spies and escaping prisoners skulk in all 
kinds of places., A skulker (skulk' er, «.) is 
one who skulks. The name of skulker is 
applied to the corncrake, water-rail, and 
allied. birds, from their habit of skulking m 
standing corn or other vegetation, and 
moving skulkingly (skulk' ing li, adv.), or 
stealthily, from place to place. 

M.E. sctilken from Dan. skttlke to skulk ; 
cp. Swed. skolka, perhaps akin to scowl. Syn. : 
V. Lurk, shirk. 



skull (skul), 11 . The bony case or frame- 
work of the brain or 
of the head of verte- 
brates : the head re- 
garded as the seat of 
intelligence ; a crust 
or film of metal 
formed on a ladle, 
etc,, by the partial 
cooling of molten 
metal. (F. crane, , ^ . 
cerveaxt, ciil de poche.) , 

Because it contains ' 

the brain, the skull 
is sometimes spoken I- 
of as though it were Skull. — The 

rhf» brain ifcplf nc ekull, lhat of one of the 

tne. Drain Itsell, as earlleet known men. 

when the poet Cowper 

complains of " skulls that cannot teach and 
will not learn.” The word skulled (skuid. 
adj.), meaning having a skull, is generallv 
used with some qualifying word. Dull 
people, for instance, are sometimes said 
to be thick-skulled. Very few animals 
with backbones are skull-less (skul' les, 
adj.), one of the few being the tiny sea 
cre?.ture called the lancolet or Amphioxtis. 

A skull-cap («.), a close-fitting cap of 
some soft material, without peak or bnm, 
is sometimes worn as a protection f™'’' 
draughts, especially by elderly men. An- 
other form of skull-cap is the iron cap, 
fitting close to the head, which formed 
part of a suit of armour. The upper, 
domed part of the skull is also called the 
skull-cap or sinciput. Various plants belong- 
ing to the genus Scutellaria are popularly 
called skull-caps from the shape of the 
upper lip of the calyx, which clo.ses the 
mouth of the calyx when the corolla falls. 
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SKULPIN 


SLAB 


M.E. shulle, scolle ; cp. Swed. dialect sktille 
skull, Koto-, skill shell ; akin to scale. See scale 
[i]._ Sto. : Cranium. 

sktilpin (skul' pin). This is another 
form of sculpin. See sculpin. 

skunk (skungk), n. An American 
quadruped of the weasel tribe, notorious for 
its powerful and offensive smell ; a mean, 
contemptible fellow. (F. mov.ffetie, putois, 
ladre.) 

The common skunk {Mephitis inephtiica) 
is a stoutly-built animal with beautiful 
glossy black or blackish hair marked with 
stripes or patches of white. It feeds on 
insects, mice, frogs, salamanders, and birds’ 
eggs, and makes its nest in hollow trees or 
holes in the ground, or among rocks. Its 
fur is greatly valued. 

The smell which has earned the skunk 
such a bad name comes from a liquid which 
the animal shoots out in a fine spray from 
glands beneath its bushy tail when it is 
angrj' or frightened. So powerful is this 
odour that it has been kno^^'n to make 
human beings unconscious, and so pene-' 
trating that it has been said to carry more 
than a mile. 

From its black and white spring plumage 
the male bobolink has been called the 
skunk-bird {n.) or the skunk-blackbird (n.). 

The skunk-weed («.) or skunk-cabbage («.) 
— Spathyema foetida — is so called because 
of its strong and offensive scent. 

From Algonquin segotigw. 

Skupshtina (skup shti' na), n. The 
national assemblj' of Serbia when a separate 
country, and now that of Yugo-Slavia. (F. 
skoupchtina.) 

Its full name is Narodna (national) 
Skupshtina. The Vehka Skupshtina, or 
Grand Assembly of Serbia, was a larger 
body called together to discuss national 
questions of grave importance. 

Serbian = assembly. 

sky (ski), in The apparent vault of 
the heavens ; the firmament ; the region 
of the clouds ; (pi.) the celestial regions ; 
the heavens, v.t. To hit (a cricket ball) 
very high ; to hang a picture high on the 
wall. (F. del, firmament.) 

The upper region of the air which we call 
the sk3- may be either clear or cloudy. 
When a poet writes of the skies he may 
mean Heaven or even God Himself. 
William Co\%'per (1731-1S00), for e.xaraple, 
in the poem, " Charity,” ^\Tites of the 
" wrath and mercy of the skies.” Figura- 
tively, we may say that good news raises a 
person’s spirits to the skies. A ball, skied 
by tile batsman, is generally an easy catch. 
Pictures by unVinown artists may be skied, 
that is, hung too high bj' the hanging 
committee of the Royal Academy to be 
seen properly. ' • 

The colour of a cloudless sky is blue, but 
this sky-blue {n.) or sky-colour (n.) varies 
widely in tint. A sky-blue iadi.) ribbon 


is pale blue with a faint tint of green in it. 
Shelley’- speaks of the clouds as " skyey 
(ski' i, adj.) bowers.” In foggy weather we 
get skyless (ski' Ics, adj.) days, that is, 
days when the sky is not visible. On the 
sky-line (n.) earth and sky appear to meet, 
and when in a picture this sky-line or 
horizon is very’ low 
down we have a sky- 
scape (ski' skap, n.!. 
JIany artists work 
in studios lighted by’ 
means of a skylight 
(n.), or window in the 
ceiling or roof. 

The field lark 
(.•ilatida arvensis) is 
sometimes called the 
sky-lark («.) because 
it mounts skyward 
(ski' ward, adv.) as it 
sings, although it 
never flies sky-high 
{adv.). or very high 
above the earth. Shakespeare in " Cy’m- 
bcline ” (v, 4) speaks of " the thunderer 
whose bolt, y'ou know, sky-planted (adj.), 
batters all rebelling coasts,” . and in 
” Hamlet ” (v, i) of ” the skyish (ski' ish, 
adj.) head of blue Olympus,” although 
actually Olympus is not a very high 
mountain. 

A sky-rocket («.) 
is a rocket that is 
fired skywards (ski' 
wardz, adv.) or takes 
a skyward {adj.) 
direction. A very- 
high building, or the 
triangular sky’sail 
(k.) of a ship, is called 
a skyscraper (ski' 
skrap er, n.). The 
sky’sail is the one set 
above the roy’al in 
a square-rigged ship. 

O. Xorse sky cloud ; 
cp. -A.-S. scev. 

Skye (ski), n. A breed of small terrier 

with long hair, long body, and short legs. 

(F. sky e-terrier.) 

The Skye, or Skye terrier («.), as it is 
also called, is an intelligent, brave, and good- 
tempered dog, varying in colour from slate 
to fawn. It gets its name from the Isle of 
Skye, where it was formerly kept for killing 
vermin. Two types are recognized — the 
prick-eared and the drop-eared. 

skyey (ski' i). For this word, skylight, 
skyscraper, etc., see under sky. 

slab [i] (slab), n. A thin, flat, regularly- 
shaped piece of anything, especially of a 
rock, such as sandstone ; the outside piece 
sawn from a log in shaping, v.t. Of timber, 
to remove slabs from, before sawing into, 
planks; to cover with slabs. (F. dalle, 
dosse; trancher, tailler, daller.) 



Skylight. — ^The skylight 
ot & cabin of a small 
sailing vessel. 



ship is the skysail. 
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SLAB 


SLAKE 


Instead of arches the most ancient masons Sailors say a ship is slack in stays if she 
employed tvvo huge slabs of stone reared is slow in going or turning about. To slack- 
on end and surmounted by a third slab. off or to slack away is to loosen a rope that 

Fish in a fishmonger’s shop are exposed is too tight. An engine-driver slacks up 

on a marble slab. his train before pulling up at a platform. 

A circular saw is used to slab timber. Slack-water (n.) is the time when the tide,- 

that is, to remov'e the outside slabs, which is running slow, just before the turn of the 

are then sometimes used to make a slab- tide. 

hut (h.). With a slabbing-gang («.), which To slack-bake {v.i.) bread is to under- 
consists of a gang of saws in a frame, the bake it slightly. A person discouraged by 
central balk of required width is cut from failure may slacken (slak' en, v.t.), or relax, 
the log, while at the same time the slabs at the his efforts. A general election slackens trade, 
sides are ripped into boards of the desired At certain times of the year trade slackens 
thickness. {v.i.) automatically. 

The footpaths in the streets are often One who neglects his work or business for 
made of slab-stones [n.pl.) or flagstones. pleasure is justly called a slacker (.slak'er, «.). 

In America a long lank person is said to be A boy or girl who works slackly (slak' li, adv.) 

slab-sided (adj.). hlctal -workers use slab- at lessons will find this slackness (slak' n6s, n.) 

bers (slab' erz, n.pl.), which are quick- remarked on in the school report, 

motion machines, for dressing the sides of a.-S. sleac, akin to E. lag, lax : cp. O. Norse 

nuts and the heads of bolts, and slabbing slak-r. ' Svn. : adj. Careless, dull, limp, loose , re- 
machines {n.pl.) for milling the flat part laxed. Ant. : ad/. Brisk, eager, taut, tight, zealous, 
of connecting-rods and cranks. 

Perhaps O.F. esclape slab of wood, 
perhaps from L. ex- out and Low G. 
hlappen to clap ; cp. G. klaffen to 
split. 

slab [ 2 ] (slab), adj. Thick ; 
viscous; sticky, n. Ooze; slime. 

(F. gluant, visqiteux ; vase.) 

One of the witches in “ Mac- 
beth " (iv, i) gives alist of strange 
ingredients for the cauldron, 
to " Make the gruel thick and 
slab." 

Provincial E, slab puddle; cp. 

Icel, slabb mire (also in Swed. 
dialect and Nonv.) ; cp. M. Dan. 
slab slippery, also mud. 

slabber [i] (slab' 6t). This is 

another form of slobber. See SU«. — Heap* of •lug on a railway •idins at the manufaclurma centre 

slobber, of Charleroi, Belgium. 



slabber [ 2 ] (slab'er). For this word see 
wider slab [ij. 

slaclr (slak), adj. Not drawn tight ; 
loose ; limp ; relaxed ; negligent ; not 
energetic ; not zealous ; dull ; not busy or 
brisk ; having little strength, adv. In- 
sufficiently ; in a slack manner, n. The 
loose part of anything ; a dull period ; small 
coal ; {pi.) trousers, v.t. and i. To slacken, 
(F. detendu, idehe, reldche, moil, ndgligent, 
nonchalant, desantvrd, faible ; faiblement, 
mollement : mou, mollesse, petit charbon, 
pantalon ; reldcher, ddtendre.) 

A tired horseman rides with a slack rein. 
Figuratively, we say a person rides with a 
slack rein or rules with a slack hand if his 
control over his subordinates is lax. After 
hard exercise it is good to slack or relax our 
muscles. A shopkeeper who is slack or 
negligent in carrying out the orders of his 
customers must expect his trade to become 
slack or dull. 

Soldiers wear slacks, that is, trousers, 
for fatigue duties, these giving a more 
comfortable feeling than tight leggings. 


slag ( slag), n. Waste matter formed in 
smelting metal ; matter ejected from a 
-volcano, v.i. To form a slag, or combine 
in a slag-like mass. v.t. To convert into 
slag. (F. scorie, lave; se scorifier; scoriflcr.) 

Slag is the impure matter separated in 
the process of extracting a metal from its 
ore. It is drawn off in a molten state from 
the blast-furnace during smelting. Some 
blast-furnace slag is used in making cement. 
Another kind is a valuable fertilizer. A 
substance that contains or resembles slag 
may be said to be slaggy (slag' i, adj.). 

■ M. Low G. slaggc, perhaps akin to slack cp. 
G. schlaclie. SvN. ; Clinker. 

slain (slan). This is the past participle 
of slay. See slay. 

slake (slak), v.t. To quench or satisfy 
(thirst, desire, revenge, etc.) ; to mix (lime) 
with water, v.i. Of lime, to become slakctl. 
(F. dtuncher, rassasier, assouvir, dleindre, 
s'dteindre.) . , , 

Lime, as it comes from the kilns, is cal- 
cium oxide, or quicklime. Before this is 
used as mortar it is necessary to slake it 
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SLAM- 


SLANT 


bj' wetting. The v.-ater combines with the 
lime, great heat is given off, and the lime 
crumbles into a powder, which is known to 
chemists as calcium hydroxide but which 
is commonly called slaked lime. A slake- 
less (slak' les, adj.) thirst is one that cannot 
be slaked or satisfied. 

A.-S. slacian, from' sleac slack. Syn". : Assu- 
age, quench, satisfy. 

slam (slam), v.t. To shut noisily or 
violently ; to throw or place do^vn violently ; 
to beat at cards b}”^ winning every trick. 
v.i. To move or close noisily or violently. 
«. The noise made by a violent collision ; 
the winning of every trick in a card game. 
(F. farmer bruyamment, deposer avec fracas, 
faire la vole; claqiter, reniuer bruyamment; 
fracas, vole.) 

-Annoyed or irritated people sometimes 
slam a door noisil5’ behind them, or slam 
a book down on a table. Unfastened doors 
and gates may shut with a slam or simply 
slam to and fro. Partners are said to 
slam their opponents at bridge or whist 
when they beat them by vdnning every trick, 
called a grand slam ; a little slam con- 
sists of making tivelve tricks out of thirteen. 

Imitative word, akin to slap ; cp. Icel. 
slamra, Konv. slemba. 

slander (slan' der), «. A false report 
intended to injure the 
person against whom it is 
made ; calumny ; in law, 
defamation of character 
by word of mouth, v.t. 

To injure (a person) by 
uttering a false report. 

(F. calomnie, midisavce ; 
calomnier, medire de.) 

Slander is one of the 
cruellest ways of inflicting 
injury on an enemy. 

Hero, the daughter of 
Lconato, in Shakespeare's 
“Much Ado x\bout 
Nothing," was in danger 
( f being “ done to death 
by slanderous (slan' der 
us, adj.) tongues.” St. 

Paul complains that the 
Jews were slanderously 
(slan' der us li, adv.) 
reported as saying " Let 
us do evil, that good may 
come" (Romans iii, 8). 

The slanderousness (slan' 
der us nes, n.) of such 
reports lies in their falsity 
and malice. A slanderer 
(slan' der er, «.), according to English 
law, differs from a libeller in that he 
only speaks falsely, whereas a libel is 
written or published. 

From O.F. esclandrc (earlier escandte) from 
'L.scandalum. See scandal. Syn. : h. Calumny, 
defamation, v. Calumniate, defame, disparage, 
traduce. 


slang (slang), n. Words or language 
commonly used but not regarded as correct 
English ; the special language, cant 
words, or jargon of a particular set of 
people or of a particular period, v.i. To 
use slang, v.t. To abuse ; to scold. (F. argot, 
jargon, baragouin, injure; parler argot, in- 
jttrier, engueuler.) 

Slang comes into the language from all 
sides and all directions. Slang words and 
phrases are borrowed from the jargon of such 
people as thieves, hawkers, beggars, and 
gipsies. The word " swag,” for example, 
which we often use instead of booty', is 
thieves’ slang for ill-gotten gains. Most 
trades and professions have their own slang. 

Phrases originally applicable to ditierent 
games and occupations have become slang 
when used in an extended meaning. 
" Knock-out," a slang term for over- 
whelming disappointment, is borrowed from 
the idiom of the prize-ring. A miner actually 
gets down to rock-bottom, but in general 
use this is a slangy (slang' i, adj.) expression 
meaning that a person understands the real 
essentials of something. 

When we celebrate something noisily we 
may, speaking slangily (slang' i li, adv.), say 
we are mafficking. This is in allusion to the 
noisy demonstrations of joy ■which took 
place in London when the 
news of the relief of 
Mafeking was announced 
during the South African 
War (1899-1902). 

A person using the word 
" mob " would not be 
accused of slanginess 
(slang' i nes, n.), but 
" mob " is really a slang 
abbreviation of mob lie 
viilgns (fickle crowd), a 
Latin phrase too difficult 
for the uneducated to 
pronounce. " Bike," the 
Cockney abbreviation of 
bicycle, may, in time, be 
equally good English. 

Because vulgar people 
used slang words m abusing 
each other, we sometimes 
say that a person slangs 
another when he reproves 
him in no measured terms. 

Itself of cant origin, the 
source being doubtful. Some 
compare Norw. sleiig a sling- 
ing, slengjenainn a nickname. 
Syn. ; n. Cant, jargon. 

slant (slant), v.i. To slope ; to be oblique 
to a vertical or horizontal line, v.t. To cause 
to slope, adj. Oblique : sloping, adv. In a 
slanting or sloping way. n. A slope ; an 
inclined position. (F. pencher, biaiser, ilre 
oblique; faire biaiser, incliner ; oblique, 
penche; en pente, obliquement ; rampe. 
talus.) 
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Slant. — The leaninc. or ilantioR. towers 
of Garisenda and ArrneUi at Bolosna, 
northern Italy. 



SLAP 


SLATE. 


The Leaning Tower of Pisa slants — it is far 
out of the vertical plane. Garden-paths 
often slant or incline either to the right or 
left, that is, they run in a slant direction. 
The handwriting of most people has a slant, 
because they hold their pens slant, or in a 
sloping direction. A sarcastic or .slighting 
remark made in an indirect way was at one 
time spoken of as a slant, but the word is now 
little used with this meaning. We place a 
ladder slantwise (slant' wiz, adv.) against a 
wall, where it stands slantingly (slant' ing li, 
adv.). 

M.E. slenien, from O. Norse, cp. ; Nonv. slenta 
to sidc-'lip, slope. Syk. : v. Incline, slope, n. 
Inclination, incline, slope. 

slap (slap), v.t. To strike with an open 
hand or with something flat ; to smack. 
n. A blow of this nature, adv. As with a 
sudden blow delivered plump ; quickly ; 
suddenly. (F. taper, claquer, gifler, soiiffleter; 
tape, gifle ; pan.) 

We sometimes slap a disobedient dog 
because it will take more heed of a slap 
than a warning word, especially if the slap 
comes slap, that is, suddenlj% promptly, or 
with a bang. 

A circus-clown throws himscll about 
slap-bang {adv.), or slap-dash 
(adv.), that is, in a rash or im- 
petuous way, and a slap-dash 
(adj.) clown always amuses us 
vvith his slap-dash («.), that is. 
his rough and random play. The 
clown may not know how to 
slap-dash (v.t.), or rough-cast, a 
wall with mortar, yet he will be 
pretty sure to know howto enjoy 
a slap-jack (n.), which is also 
known as flap-jack, that is, a 
cake of batter baked on a 
griddle or in a pan. 

Imitative ; cp. Low G. slapp loud 
blow. See slam. Syn. : v. Smack, 
spank, strike, tap, whip. 

slash (slash), v.t. To cut 
with long incisions ; to cut by 
striking violently and at random ; 
to gash ; to slit ; to slice ; to 
crack ; to snap ; in military use, 
to fell (trees) so as to make an 
abatis ; figuratively, to rebuke with sharp 
words, v.t. To strike (at) violently and at 
random, n. A cut, gash, or slit ; a sweep- 
ing cut ; a slit in a garment. (F. balafrer, 
laillader, fendre, abatlre; ereinier ; frapper d 
tort el a leavers ; halajre, estapladc, fendanl, 
crevi, iaiUade.) 

■ In some parts of Africa, it is the custom for 
the natives to slash or gash their faces, on 
attaining manhood. In the seventeenth 
century both men and women commonly 
wore garments with slashes, or long slits, 
which exposed the bright linings. 

A madman who slashed, or cut wildly, at 
pa.ssers-by with a knife would be secured and 
kept under control. K ring-master in a 
circus slashes, or lashes, his whip to prepare 
his horses for a trick. 
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In a figurative sense, we say that a member 
of Parliament slashes, that” is, attacks, the 
policy of his opponents. Any severe or 
sarcastic criticism is said to be slashing 
(slash' ing, adj.y. One who slashes in any. 
sense is called a slasher (slash' er, n.). 

O.F, esclachier to break to pieces, from L. 
ex- very much, and perhaps an early form of 
M.H.G. klecben to break, burst noisily, from klac 
noise. See clack. Syn. : Gash, lacerate, lash. 

slat (slat), n. A narrow strip of wood ; a 
thin, flat piece of metal ; a slate or slab of a 
roof. (F. lame de bois, dalle, ardnise.) 

A Venetian blind is put together slat 
upon slat. A slated roof is sometimes said 
to be slatted (slat' ed, adj.). A crate used 
for oranges, or other articles, may be made 
up of slatting (slat' ing, n.), that is, long 
narrow strips or slats of wood. 

O.F. esclat piece split off ; cp. ^clat, slate [i). 

slate [i] (slat), n. A fine-grained rock 
that splits easily into thin plates with an 
even surface ; a piece of such a plate, 
especially when used for roofing material : 
a piece of such slate used for writing on by 
young children, v.t. To cover a roof with 
slates, (F. ardoise ; convrir d’ardoise.) 


Most of the slate used in the British Isles 
comes from the quarries of South Wales, 
where it abounds. Slatiness (slat' i nes, n.) in 
rocks is largely due to the enormous pressure 
to which they have been subjected during 
long ages. 

Anything of the colour ol slate, or having 
properties similar to those of slate, may he 
called slaty (slat' i, adj.). Slate is tinged with 
various colours, and a thing which is slate- 
coloured (adj.) may be either slate-black 
(adj.), slate-blue (adj.), or slate-grey (adj.). 

Cbildren in school may write on a slate 
with slate-pencils (n.pl.), which are long sticks 
made of a .specially soft slate. A slater (slat 
er, n.) may be one who makes .slates or one 
who slates a roof with them. One vho 
slate.s a roof uses a special tool called a 



Slate. — Squaring the edge of a slab of rlatc, one of five required 
for a billiard-table. 
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slate-axe (71.), whicb has a blade for trimming 
and a spike for making nail-holes in the 
slates. The wood-louse, common in our 
gardens, which roUs itself into a ball when 
disturbed, is called in Scotland a slater. 

A slate-club (11.) is a savings association to 
which the members make a weekly contri- 
bution of a fixed amount, the whole being 
shared out annuallj', usually just before 
Christmas. From the funds loans may be 
obtained by the members on payment of 
interest. 

M.E. sclaie, O.F. esclale splinter, slice, Irom 
esdatcr to split, burst, probably assumed L.L. 
cxclapilare, from L. ex- out and Low G. klappe 
a clap, loud noise. See clap, eclat, slat. 

slate [2] (slat), v.t. To 
criticize severely ; to abuse. 

(F. ereinier , im urier , 
tancer.) 

Sometimes the critics 
slate, that is, find serious 
fault with, a book or play 
that is afterwards very 
popular with the public. 

Originally to urge on (a 
dog), also to bait with dogs, 
assumed O. Norse sletta, 
causative of slita to slit, rend ; 
cp. A.-S. slaelan from slitan 
to slit. See bait. Syn. : Abuse, 
chide, criticize, rate, scold. 

slatted (slat' M). For 
this word see under slat. 

slattern (slat' 6m), n. 

An untidy woman or girl. 

(F. souillon, salope.) 

A slattern or slat- 
ternly (slat' ern li, adj.) 
person is the opposite to 
a neat and tidy one. 

Slatternliness (slat' era li 
nes, 11.) means untidiness 
and slovenliness, and may show itself in the 
management of the home, or in dress. 

Pernaps slatteriug the rare pres. p. of obsolete 
V. slaticr to splash, slop or waste, a frequenta- 
tive of slat to throw about ; cp. O. Norse sletta. 
Syx. ; Slut. 

slatting (slat' ing). For this word see 
under slat. 

slaty (slat' i). This is an adjective 
formed from slate. See under slate [1]. 

slaughter (slaw' ter), n. The act of slaying 
or killing ; wholesale or indiscriminate 
massacre ; butchcrj^ ; carnage ; the killing 
of beasts for market, v.i. To kill wantonly ; 
to massacre ; to kill for the market. (F. 
carnage, niassacte, tiierie, boucherie ; egorger, 
massacrer, abattre.) 

The wicked killing of the Jewish babies 
at Herod’s orders, which we read of in the 
Gospels, is known as the Slaughter of the 
Innocents. The use of flesh as food involves 
the slaughter of animals. Usually slaughter 
means the violent killing of large numbers, 
as when men slaughter each other in battle, 
but it may refer to one person only. 


Cattle are killed by slaughterers (slaw' 
ter erz, n.pl.), or slaughtermen (slaw' ter 
men, n.pl.), in a slaughter-house (n.), 
which name is sometimes figuratively given to 
any place where great slaughter takes place, 
as, for example, when the World War is said 
to have turned Europe into a slaughter- 
house. 

From O. Norse slatr a slaughter, meat ; cp. 
Dutch and Swed. stagt, G. sclilacht slaughter, 
battle ; akin to slay. Syn. : n. Butcherjs car- 
nage, killing, slaying, v. Butcher, kill, massacre, 
slay. 

Slav (Slav; slav), n. One of a race 01 Aryan 
speech inhabiting eastern and central Europe. 
adj. Of or relating to this race ; Slavonic. 

(F. Slave ; slave.) 

The Slav or Slavonic (sla 
von' ik, adj.) race embraces 
a number of peoples of 
eastern Europe. The 
Russians form the eastern 
section ; the Bulgarians, 
Serbo-Croatian s, and 
Slovenes form another great 
section (the southern) of the 
Slavs, or Slavonian (sla v6' 
ni an, adj.) peoples : the 
third (the western) section 
comprises the Poles, 
Bohemians, Moravians, 
Wends, and Slovaks. 

Slavdom (slav' dom ; 
Slav' dom, 7i.) is the domain 
or sphere of influence of 
the Slavs. Slavonian (n.l 
is a name given to the old 
Slav language, and also to 
an inhabitant of Slavonia 
(sla v6' nia, n.), or Croatia- 
Slavonia, which was a 
province of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. 

The Bulgais are not pure Slavs, but they 
have become so Slavonized (slav' on izd ; 
Slav' on izd, v.t.), Slavonicized (sla von' i 
sizd, v.t.) or Slavic (slav' ik ; slav' ik, adj.) in 
language and customs that they are regarded 
as Slavs. Slavic (n.) is a name given to the 
Slav language, or the racial characteristics of 
the Slavs. 

One who admires Slavism (Slav' izm ; 
Slav' izm, 7 i.), and all things Slavic, is called 
a Slavophil (slav' 6 fil ; slav' 6 fil, n.), while 
one who regards the Slavs rvith disfavour is 
known as a Slavophobe (slav' 6 fob ; slav' 
6 fob, n.). 

slave (slav), n. One who is the property of, 
or bound to servm another ; one who lacks 
the power of resistance ; one under a domin- 
ating influence ; a helpless victim (toj ; a 
drudge ; a mean, abject person, v.t. To 
toil like a slave ; to drudge. (F. esclave, 
dine damnee, souffre-douleur ; piocher, trimer.) 

In some paiis of the world, especially in 
parts of Africa and Asia, slavery (slav' 'er i, 
n.) still exists, men, women, and children 
being sold by the slaver (slav' er. n.), or 
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Slav. — A Slav peasant womao of Novgorod, 
Russia. The Slav# belong to the Aryan 
language group. 
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slave-trader («.), to slave-holders (n.pL), 
who own their slaves as they own other 
property. 

Before slavery was abolished in America 
in 1865, on the defeat of the Confederate 
Party, the cotton, sugar, and other crops 
were slave-grown (adj.) in Virginia and other 
slave states, as those southern states in which 
slavery existed were called. Many of these 
slaves had been captured by a slave-hunter 
(n.) in Africa, and taken to America in a 
slave-ship («.), also called a slaver. 

The escape of a slave from his owner was 
followed by a slave-hunt («.), in which 
blood-hounds might be used to track the 
fugitive. Actually a slave-driver (n.) means 
an overseer of slaves at their work, but a 
hard task-master is also called a slave- 
driver. 

Many free people are slave-like (adj.) in 
one or other respect. One may be a slave 
to strong drink or drugs, another to the lust 
for gambling, or another to a miserly love of 
money, slaving ceaselessly in the pursuit of 
wealth. A woman who follows fashion 
slavishly (slav' ish li, adv.) or with a slavish 
(Slav' ish, adj.) obedience to its 
decrees, is sometimes called a 
slave of fashion. 

Literally, slavish means re- 
lating to or characteristic of a 
slave, but the word is more 
often used in its figurative sense, 
and is applied to people servile, 
or lacking in initiative or origin- 
ality. Some literary works show 
a slavish imitation of others, and 
a like slavishness (slav' ish ncs, 

«.■) is sometimes seen in works 
of art. 

F. esclave, from L.L. sclavus 
literally a Slavonian, large num- 
bers 0/ this race under the later 
Empire having been reduced to 
servitude. Syn. : n. Addict, bond- 
man, drudge, serf, victim. Ant.; 


slay (sla), v.i. To kill ; to put to death. 
p.l. slew (sloo) ; p.p. slain (slan). (F. luer, 
egorger, melire A mart.) 

To the despairing Romeo, who had killed 
Tybalt, and meditated suicide. Friar Laurence 
exclaims in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet " (iii, 3) : — 

Hast thou slain Tybalt ? wilt thou slay thyself? 

And slay the lady that in thy life lives ? 
Here the meaning is that the death of 
Romeo would cause Juliet to die of grief. The 
word is chiefly used in poetical writings. One 
who does a dishonourable action may be 
called the slayer (sla' er, n.) of his own fame 
and reputation. 

A.-S. slean (contracted from slahan) ; common 
Tout., originally to smite ; cp. Dutch slaan, G. 
schlagen ; O. Norse, sla, O.H.G. and Goth, 
slahan. Syn, : Kill, murder. 

sled (sled), n. and v. This is another form 
of the word sledge. See sledge [ij. 

sledge [i].(slej), n.. A drag used to haul 
heavy loads ; a vehicle on runners instead 
of wheels ; a sleigh ; a toboggan, v.t. To 
carry on a sledge, v.i. To travel in a sledge.. 
Another form is sled (sled). (F. traineau, 



Sicdce. — A vifitinr nuritc setting out on her rounds by sledge Irom 
the Ccatral Grenfell Hoipltal at St. Anthony, Labrador. The sledge 
It the most suitable vehicle for cnow>covered roadi. 


Freeman. 

slaver (slav' er), v.i. To dribble ; to 
slobber ; to let saliva flow from the mouth. 
V.I. To let saliv'a fall upon, n. Saliva flowing 
from the mouth ; drivel ; fulsome or 
abject flattery. (F. haver; Immecler de have; 
have, jlagorneril.) 

Wild animals slaver, especially when en- 
raged. A flatterer is sometimes called a 
slaverer (slav' er 6r, n.). The foaming or 
slobbering jaws of a wild beast, insincere 
praise may be called slavery (slav' er i, adj.). 

Cjj. fed. stafra to slaver. Low G. slabbcnt. 
A variant of slobber. Syn. ; Slobber. 

slavery (slav' Cr i). The condition of a 
slave ; slave-holding. See under slave. 

Slavic (slav' ik ; slav' ik), adj. For 
this word see under Slav. 

slavish (.Slav' ish). For this word, 
slavishly, etc., see wider slave. 

Slavonian (sla v6' ni an). For this word, 
Slavonic, etc., see wider Slav. 


tobogan, transporier cn Iraineau; aller cn 
traineau.) 

The sledge is especially suited for hauling 
loads on ice or on snow-covered roads, or 
on tracks or roads which are vert’ rough. 
Thus bullock-drawn sledges are used on the 
rough tracks of Madeira, which are unfit for 
wheeled vehicles. The form sled is not often 
met with, but is applied especially to a 
rough vehicle, such as that employed to 
transport felled trees, which are sledded to 
their destination. 

Two sledges or sleds fixed together and 
called a bob-sled or bob-sleigh are used for 
tobogganing. In northern regions a sledge 
may be hauled or pushed by' a man, or may 
be drawn by dogs or reindeer. A sledge 
is often called a sleigh, but the latter term 
is more often applierl to a carriage in which 
one drives over icc or snow. 

Dutch sleedse, perhap., a Frisian form of Dutcli 
sUde ;-cp. G. schlilte ; alcin to E. slide. Syn.; Sleigh. 
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sledge [ 2 ’ (slei), A large hea\T hamnier. Sleep 1 = so necessarj' at the proper time 
(F. marieati de forgeroii.) '' that a number of special cars, each called a 

A s;edge or sledge-hammer \n.) is one sleeping-car In.) or sleeper, are provided on 
irielded OTth both hands, snch as is used bv trains which make long lonmeys, to accommo- 
blacksraiths, or by na\'vie3 when they break date those who prefer a sleeping-berth («.) to 
open hard ground. the ordinary seat. sleeping-bag (;;.) is a 

A.-S. shcz : cp. Dutch nVrrr . irom root ol slay large warm bag reaching to the neck, used 

to smite. Skdze is practicaUy st-noatmous with bv campers, travellers, and explorers for 

kair.tr.eT, sUdze-narr.tr.er is tnerefore pleonastic. sleeping in, out of doorg, under a tent, etc. 

sleek (slek), adj. Smooth ; glosst' ; soft ; Xlie name sleeper is given not only to a 
plausible ; smooth-spoken. v.t. To make sleeping-car, and one who sleeps, but also 
sleek or smooth. (F . Usss, hnsai:!, ;nol, a to the wooden beams on which the railway 

langue doris ; lisser, lustrer.) lines rest, and to other timbers having a like 

A sleek coat is one sign of good health in a function. Thus a longitudinal timber in a 

horse, which loses its sleelmess Sslek' nes, ship’s bottom, or one of the wooden beams 

}:.) if iU-fed and ill-cared for. -A. sleek or which support the lower floor of a building, 

sleek-headed (adj.j person is one whose hair called a sleeper. 

IS sleekly (slek' h, adv.) brushed or smoothed. Jn fawn-tennis, a plaver who is favoured 
Later form of s.'ic.i : cp. Dutch r.'.te. G. by the handicap is sometimes referred to as 
schhck grease. See slick. Svx. . adj. Smooth. a sleeper. 

Axt. ; adu Rough, aakempt. We speak of sleepv sounds and sleepy 

sleep (slep), n. A bodily state m man voices, which may suggest sleep or drowsiness, 

and animals in which the et'es are or affect us sleepUy (slep' i U, adj.). Sleepy 

closed, consciousness is nearly 
suspended, the muscles are re- 
laxed, and the nervous system 
is inactive, normally recurring 
everv- night and lasting several 
hours; a similar state prolonged 
in hibernation and aestivation; 
rest ; torpor ; quiet ; death, 
f.i. To be or fall asleep : to 
slumber ; to be or lie dormant 
or inactive ; to remain in abey- 
ance ; to lie in the grave ; to be 
dead ; (of a top) to spin so 
rapidly and smoothly as to 
appear motionless, v.i. To pass 
or spend in sleep ; to furnish 
sleening accommodation for : to Sleep.— J»panere sSrfi enjoys a de«> on a matbeie 

e , ,, Jpread npoxi the iloor. 

loage (a person or j>ersoas}. 

p.t. and p.p. slept (slept) . (F. sore.tneil, idliages and sleepy people are places which 

hibsrr.ation, esHvalio;:, repos ; donnir, s'eti- are other than lively, or people who seem to 

dorrr.ir. iire tr.operan: : donr.ir, ioger.j behave sieepUy — in a sleepy fashion. .A 

People seem to need about eight hours’ sleepy pear is one soft and insipid, in which 

sleep with which to rest the bodv and prepare decay is just beginning. A sleeping partner 

it for another dav's tasks. Young people (n.) in a business is one -who takes no active 

may sleep the clock round, as we sav, or part in its management. 



sleep for tivelve hours, before they awake. 
On a hot summer's day one may sleep or 
droivse away an afternoon. 

After a certain period of wakefuiness, we 
become sleepy (slep' i, adj.) and sleepiness 
(slep' i nte, j;.} should be followed by refrest- 
ing sleep. People who suffer from insomnia or 
sleeplessness (slep' les nes, r..) know how 
weaiying are even a few sleepless (slep' fe, 
adj.) nights, and how long the night appears 
vrhen spent sleeplessly (slep' Ife 11, adv.). 
It is b^t that we sleep a dreamless sleep, 
bnt some people are so far from doing tills 
that they rise and ivalk about while still 
appareath* asleep. Such a person is called 
a sleep-walker Sleep-walking (;:.) or 

somnambulism is an abnormal condition in 
which, while the controlling nerves of the 
sleeper (slep' er; a.) are asreep, the motor 
centres are partly awake. 


A disease in which the bram becomes 
affected by inflammation and the patient 
suffers from lethargj-, is known as sleepy- 
sickness («.). A verj- deadly African disease 
caused by a parasite is called sleeping- 
sickness (?;.). 

The winter sleep or hibernation of animals 
in cold climates, and the summer sleep or 
aestivation of animals in hot climates appear 
to be states resembling profotmd sleep ; ail 
the phi-siological functions are slowed down, 
and some of them are suspended. Death is 
sometimes called the sleep which knows no 
waking. 

-A--S. slash, slep ; cp. Datcb slaap, G. scklaf ; 
akin to Low G. slapp, G. schlaff loose, flabby, 
relaxed. Rns. slamtii weak. Si'x. ; f. Repose, 
rest, slumber. 5 :. Inactiiaty, quiet, rest, slumber, 
torpor. Axt. ; v. Awake, rouse, wake. 
Acriiaty, wakefulness. 
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slest (slet), n. Falling hail or snow 
mixed with rain. v.i. To snow or hail 
with a mixture of rain. (F. grisil : grisiller.) 

The verb is used impersonally. To be 
out in the weather when it sleets is not 
pleasant ; in a sleety (slet' i, adj.) storm 
the face is stung with fine particles of driven 

the 




sleet. Sleetiness (slot' i nes, n.) 
quality or state of being sleety. 

M.E. word ; cp. East Frisian slaite ; 
hail, Low G. sloien (pi.) and G. l 
sclilosse hailstone. f- 

sleeve (slev), «. The part of 
a garment which covers the 
arms : anything resembling this , 

in shape or function ; a tube or 
sheath enclosing another tube or ' ' ^ ' 

a rod. (F. manche.) 

Some sleeves are fastened at 
the wrist by means of a sleeve- 
button (n.) or by sleeve-links 
(n.pl.), these latter usually con- 
sisting of two button-like parts 
linked together by a small chain 
or bar. A coat is sleeved (slevd, 
adj.), but a waistcoat is usually 
s'eeveless (slev' les, adj.). The 
sleeve of a garment may be tight 
or loose, long or short, wide or 
narrow. 

Sleeves were formerly much used as 
pockets, as they still are in the East ; hence 
to have something up one's sleeve, means 
to have or possess secretly something in 
readiness when needed. To laugh in one’s 
sleeve is to exult or laugh privately, as one 
might do while hiding the face behind wide 
sleeves. 

The rod which actuates the brake of a 
bicycle is generally composed of an adjust- 
able part, moving in a sleeve, so that the 
length may be varied to adjust the brake 
to the wheel. 

For connecting a length of piping, use is 
made of a sleeve-coupling (n.), a socket or 
tube in which the abutting ends of the 
]Mping are enclosed to make a tight joint. 

A sleeve-nut (n.), a long or double nut 
with a right-hand and a left-hand screw 
thread at opposite ends — is used for 
draw.ng together and connecting shafting 
or piping. 

A.-S. s/e/, sfyf ; akin to slip, cp. G. schlaube 
husk. Syn. : Socket. 

sleigh (sla), n. A carriage mounted 
on runners and used for driving over ice, 
or on snow-covered roads ; a sledge. (F. 
Iraineau.) 

The pastime of sleighing (sla' ing, m.) is 
one popular in countries where the ground 
is snow-covered for any length of time. 
■Sleighs vary a great deal in shape and con- 
struction. some being arranged to be driven 
by. a petrol-motor and an air-screw. The 
))(.rse-drawn sleigh has iron -runners and is 
well adapted for driving on ice or the frozen 
ground, klany tinkling bolls are .sometimes 


attached to the harness, such a bell being 
called a sleigh-bell (n.). 

In the Arctic, a sleigh of another kind 
may be drawn by dogs or reindeer. The 
name of sledge is also used for a sleigh of 
any type. See sled. 

A less correct form of sled. American E., 
from Dutch slee. See sled. Syn. : Sledge. 
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Sleigb. — Norwegian sleigfaf a carriage mounted on rur^ner#, for 
over 5ce or snow-covered roadf. 

sleight (slit), n. Dexterity ; skill ; 
cleverness ; a deceptive trick or feat. (F. 
adresse, passe-passe.) 

This word is seldom used, except in 
referring to the tricks of a conjurer or 
juggler, which are termed sleight of hand 
(w.) Or legerdemain. 

From U. Norse stdegih from slSeg-r sly. See 
sly. Syn. ; Dexterity. 

slender (slen' der), ad,j. Small in width 
or girth compared with length ; slim ; thin ; 
slight; feeble; inadequate; meagre; rela- 
tively small. (F. svelte, grele, mince, faille, 
■midiocre.) 

Chaucer describes a heroine as having arms 
long and slender, and Flood speaks of one 
as being fashioned so slenderly (slen' dei h. 
adu.). Slenderness (slen' der nes, n.) in 
women is much admired by some people, 
while others favour just the opposite quality, 
stoutness. Tiie birch is a slender tree, as 
compared with the stalwart oak or the 
beech. A thin volume is slender. 

A person of slender means, or one who 
receives but a slender pittance, may be 
just a short step removed front poverty. 
In the case of one grievously ill, s’ender 
hopes of recovery may be entertained, .'t 
slender store of provu'sions will not last 
long. A scholar with but a slender know- 
ledge of aritlimetic would not make great 
progress in algebra. 

M.E. sclendre from O.F. esclcndrc ; cp. M- 
Dutch, slivderen to glide; E. slither. Svp . 
Meagre, narrow, scanty, .slight, thin. A.--T, . 
Adequate, ample, plentiful, robust, stout. 

slept (slept). This is tlie past tense and 
past participle of sleep. Sec .sleep. 
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sleuth (slooth), n. A bloodhound. (F. 
limier.) 

A bloodhound is also called a sleuth- 
hound {ii.) because of the keenness of scent 
whereby it is able to follow the track left 
by man or beast. An old word for the track 
was sleuth, and the track of a deer is still 
called its slot, a related word. A detective 
is sometimes called a sleuth. 

O. Isorse sloth ; a doublet of slot [2]. 
slew [i] (sloo). This is the past tense 
of slay. See slay. 

slew [2] (sloo). This is another form 
of slay. See slay. 

slice (slTs), 11. A thin broad piece or 
a wedge-shaped portion cut off or out ; 
a part or share ; one of various kinds of 
implement -with a flattened end, or a thin, 
wide blade, v.t. To cut into slices ; to cut 
(off) shces from. v.i. To make a cut or a 
movement as in slicing. (F. tranche, part, 
tritelle, spatiile, pelle; deooiiper, partager ; 
faire mi fendant.) 

Hungry boys and girls prefer a loaf to 
be sliced into much thicker portions than 
the thin slices served usually at afternoon 
tea. We may cut cake into flat, thin 
slices, or if it is circular, it may be sliced 
up into wedges. Bacon and bread is sliced 
on or cut mth a sheer (sirs' er, «.), which 
may be a specially shaped knife or a machine 
for sheing. 

A stoker uses a sUce of a different kind, 
also called a slice-bar (??.), to free furnace bars 
of clinkers, etc., and so allow air to circulate. 

In golf, a player who swings his club 
from right to left, causing the ball to curve 
to the right, is said to slice the ball. The 
term slice is also used of the act itself, and 
of the direction taken by the ball from such 
a stroke. 

SI.E. sclice from O.F. esclice (F. eclisse) splinter, 
splint, from esclicer to split, O.H.G. slizan to slit. 
Syn. : 11. Piece, portion. 

slick (sUk), adj. Adroit ; dexterous ; 
clever ; mere ; absolute, adv. Smartly, 
deftly ; directly ; completely ; quickly. 
(F. adroit, habile, efficace ; vivement, adroite- 
ment, a I’instant, d’emblee.) 

This is a colloquial word, which formerly 
had the meaning sleek or smooth. It is 
sometimes used of anything done smartly 
or dexterously, and is employed as an 
intensive, to mean completely or effectually. 

M.E. slike ; cp. A.-S. -sheian to smooth. See 
sleek. Syn. : adj. Deft, dexterous, mere, adv. 
Effectually, smartly. 

slide (slid), v.i. To move smoothly 
over and in contact with a surface ; to 
gUde ; to go along easily and smoothly ; 
to pass gradually or imperceptibly, v.t. 
To cause to sUde ; to make move smoothly. 
11. The act of sliding ; a track made by or 
prepared for sliding or tobogganing ; a chute ; 
an inclined plane down which goods are 
caused to slide ; a part of an apparatus 
which closes an aperture by sliding across 
it ; the shding part which moves thus ; a 


thing or part slid into position ; a glass 
plate with a picture on it for use in a magic- 
lantern : a glass slip holding an object for 
viewing by the microscope ; the descent of 
a mass of earth, rock, snow, etc ; a part of 
a machine or an instrument which slides ; 
or on which a sliding member works ; in 
music, a run of grace notes passing rapidly 
into the principal note. p.t. and p.p. slid 
(slid). (F. passer, glisser, couler, imper- 
ceptiblement ; glisser ; glissade, coulisse, 
eboulement, coulant, verre, porte-objet, conic.) 

A sliding object keeps in contact with the 
surface over which it slides. As the wheels 
of an electric train roll along the running 
rails, the shoes which collect the current 
from the conductor rail slide along in contact 
with this latter, and so convey current to 
the motors. lichen we are interested in a 
task, time seems to slide past very quickly. 

lilany disasters have been caused by 
landslides, and by snow-slides, or avalanches. 
In some steam-engines steam is admitted 
to the cylinders by a slide-valve (n.) In this 
device a plate slides to and fro over the 
ports of the cylinder, alternately permitting 
steam to enter and escape ; the slide is 
kept in firm contact with the stationary 
surface by pressure of steam. A slide-rest 
(«.) is an important part of a lathe, and has 
slides by which a tool can be adjusted in 
different positions. 


--•i. 



Slide. — Tobogganing down a slide on a snow.clad 
crest at Buifton, Derbyshire. 


By means of the slide-rule Ipi.) or sliding- 
rule {».), which has one graduated part 
sliding over another, difficult mathematical 
calculations can quickly be made, 

A slide-way (n.) is a prepared sloping 
surface up and down which to slide boats, 
timber and other things. 

A sliding door is one working in grooves, 
that is slidable (slid' abl, adj.) and may 
slide along to open or close the aperture 
to which it belongs. A slider (slid'er) is a 
person or thing that slides. Most of us 
have at one time or another been sliders 
on the ice. 
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A sliding-keel (ii.) is the same thing as 
a drop-keel or centre-board. 

A sliding-scale (n.) is a scale of prices, 
wages, etc., which varies according to changes 
in other conditions. In some industries 
wages go up and down with the selling 
prices of the articles produced, in accordance 
with a sliding-scalc. 

Many rowing-boats, especially racing 
boats, are fitted with a sliding-seat («.) for 
each oarsman. The seat moves on rollers 
or greased slides, and, by allowing the rower 
to pull himself forward before dipping his 
o.ar, increases the length of his stroke. 

A.-S. slldan : cp. Low G. slldeii, O.H.G. 
slltan. See .sledge [i], slither. Syn. ; v. and n. 
tilide, slip. 



Siidins'ieat. — Tbis boat is fitted with a thdioc-aeat, 
which enable* the sculler to lengthen his stroke. 


slig'ibt (slit), adj. Slender ; thin ; weak ; 
lightly made ; frail ; inadequate ; small in 
quantity, intensity or degree ; insignificant ; 
inconsiderable, n. An act of disrespect, dis- 
regard, neglect or contempt, v.l. To show 
marked neglect or disregard of ; to treat 
disrespectfully ; to put a slight upon. (F. 
mince, faible, fragile, hlger, insignifiant ; 
insulte, manque d’dgards ; manquer d’egards 
d, insidier, faire pen dc cas de.) 

A bathing tent is usually supported by 
a thin framework of wood or bamboo, so 
slight that in gusty weather it is taken 
down for safety. Some of a yacht's spars 
are thin and slight, but this slightness (slit' 
nts, n.) is made up for by the guys with 
which they are stayed and supported. 

A slight cold, which one is inclined to 
treat as trivial, may lead to a serious illness, 
and it is unwise to disregard even a slightish 
(slit' ish, adj.) or somewhat slight chill. A 
slight improvement in the weather is one 
l.ardiy noticeable, in which it changes 


slightly (slit' li, adv.), or in a minute degree. 
A slight error of judgment may wreck a 
ship or cause a railway disaster. 

"To slight anyone by intentional neglect 
or a discourteous act is unkind, and to speak 
slightingly (slit' ing li, adv.) of another is 
mean and contemptible. One who himself 
has felt wounded and humiliated by a slight 
— ^perhaps by a snub publicly given — might 
hesitate to put a slight upon another person. 

Common Teut., originally smooth : cp. M. 
Dutch slicht plain, G. schlichl plain, simple, 
schlecht bad, paltr)-, Goth, slaiht-s smooth. Sv.v. ; 
adj. Frail, inadequate, slender. «. and a. Affront, 
insult. Ant. : adj. Adequate, robust, stout. 
)[. Appreciation, compliment, v. Compliment, 
honour, respect. 

slily (sli' li). This is another spelling 
of sl5'ly. See under sly. 

slim (.slim), adj. Thin ; slender or 
slight in shape or build ; cunning ; crafty : 
unscrupulous. (F. mince, clanci, nisi, sans 
scrupu/e.) 

A sapling is slim or small in girth for some 
ycars^ gradually losing its slimness (slim' 
nes, n.) or slenderness. 

A slim person generally means one slimly 
(slim' li, adv.) or slenderly built, but, collo- 
quially, the word means wily, artful, or 
clever in deceit or -stratagem. 

Cp. M. Dutch slim sly, G. schlimm bad. Sy.n'. : 
Crafty, slender, slight, thin. Ant. ; Bulky', 
fat, stout, thick. 

slime (slim), «. A soft, sticky sub- 
stance ; fine oozy mud ; bitumen ; the 
mucous secretion of fishes, snails, etc. ; (pi.) 
a mud-like mixture of fine ore and water. 
V.'. To smear or cover with slime. I'.limon, 
vase, glaire, bitume, bave ; couvrir de Union.) 

It is likely that the slime with which, 
together with pitch, the ark of bulni.shcs 
was daubed to make safe the infant Moses 
(Exodus ii, 3), was not soft, sticky mud, but 
liquid bitumen, such as was found m the 
slime-pits {n.pl.)_ of the vale of Siddim 
(Genesis xiv, 10)! 

Fishes secrete a slimy (slim' i, adj.) 
substance, and slugs and snails leave behind 
them a track of slime, a secretion froni a 
slime-gland («.), with which they slime 
the ground as they go along. Slimy means 
also slippery, or difficult to hold, as a fish 
when first drawn from the water. Slimincss 
(slim' i nes, n.) describes this state. Figura- 
tively, slimy means subservient, flattering, 
or dishonest. Slimily (slim' i 11, adv.) means 
in a slimy manner. 

A sHme-table (n.) is an apparatus for 
recovering valuable metals from ore ground 
up with water into the finely pulverized mass 
called slime. The table is usually circular, 
and slopes slightly towards the edge. A 
stream of water washes the useless material 
over the edge, leaving the metal behind. 

A.-S. slim : cji. Dutch slijm, G. schicim, O. ^<>rse 
slim, akin to L. llmus mud. Sy.v. : • «• Ooze. 

slimly (slim' li). For this word and 
slimness see tinder slim. 
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slimy (slim' i), adj. , Consisting of or 
covered with slime ; of the nature of slime ; 
cringingly dishonest or obsequious. See 
wider slime. 

sling- (sling), a./. To throw; to hurl ; to 
suspend ; to support 


from above ; to hang 
so as to swing ; to 
place in a sling ; to 
hoist or transport / 
with or as with a 
sling, p.t. and p.p. ' 
slung (slung). «. A 
string or strap used 
with the hand to hurl ■ 
a missile ; the act of 
slinging; one of ; 
various kinds of . 
apparatus to suspend - 
or support a weight ; 
a band for support- 
ing an injured limb. 
(F. lower, suspendre. 






SUns. — The sUn& of a 
sb:p*s sail Uop)« and a 
sling attached to a bale. 

elinguer, hisser avec 


un palan; fronde, elingite, echarpe.) 

David went forth against Goliath with a 
sling and five smooth stones (I Samuel xvii. 
40), and so little did the giant fear the 
slinger (sliiig' cr, n.) that he mocked and 
derided David, who, however, slung a stone 
which smote the Philistine in the forehead 
and killed him. Such slings consisted of a 
short strap of hide with a string at eacli 
end ; an^ the sling-stone («.) was usually a 
rounded pebble like those found in a brook. 

A very deadly weapon called a sling-shot 
(«.) or slung-shot («.) was made of a heavy 
shot or a leaden weight attached to a strap 
or cord. 



Slin?. — Slinsin? an elephant on to a qu&y 
means of a sling round Us body. 


by 


The sling or sling-strap (n.) of a rifle allows 
it to be slung or hung from the shoulder. 
A hammock is slung from hooks attached 
to a beam, while if we sling it in the garden 
we fasten its slings to a tree or to posts. 
A sling-cart {11.) is one that carries loads — 
such as a tree trunk — slung from the axle- 
tree. Bales are suspended in a sling made 
of rope or in one consisting of a chain with 
hooks, while being hoisted or trinsferred. 


A horse on board ship is slung with a broad 
band of webbing, etc., placed beneath its 
body, being supported by this sling when 
the vessel rolls or pitches. An injured arm 
or leg is supported in a sling which sustains 
its weight from the shoulder, and so relieves 
the muscles of the affected part. 

O. Norse slyvqva ; cp. G. schhngen to tang'e, 
from schlinge noose. Syn’. : v. Hang, hurl, 
support, suspend, swing. 

slink (slingk), v.i. To ‘steal or sneak 
awaj' furtively or^in a guilty or ashamed 
manner, p.t. and p.p. slunk (siungk). (F. 
s'esqiiiver, s'e'clipser, se deroher, se soiislraire. 

A dog guilty of some misdeed slinks 
away to its kennel with a furtive air, hoping 
to evade notice. So a thief slinks away 
from the scene of a robbery, or a fox 
slinks off to its burrow with the approach 
of dawn. Lorenzo, in Shakespeare’s 
“ Merchant of Venice ” (ii, 4). says to his 
companions ; 

Nay. we will slink away in supper-time. 

Disguise us at my lodging, and return 

All in an hour. 

A.-S. slincan ; akin to G. schletchen to creep, to 
steal, and to E. sleek. Syx. : Creep, sneak, steal. 

slip (slip), v.t. To slide unintentionally ; 
to lose balance or footing thus ; to move or 
start out of place ; to move with a sliding 
action ; to go easily or swiftly ; to go (away) 
furtivel3’, secretly or quicldy ; to go or pass 
unnoticed or unobser\'ed ; to escape thus ; 
to escape restraint or capture by being 
slippery, or difficult to hold or grasp ; to 
make a careless mistake, v.i. To cause to 
slip ; to put or pull (on or off) hastilj' ; 
to insert stealthily, quicklj', or with a sliding 
motion ; to release from restraint ; to 
unleash ; to escape from ; to free (oneself) 
from. 72 . The act of slipping ; an unin- 
tentional fault or mistake ; a small offence ; 
an indiscretion ; a garment, cover, etc., 
easily slipped on or off ; one of various kinds 
of device used for quickly slipping or loosing 
an attachment ; a leash for slipping dogs ; 
an inclined plane on which a ship is built, 
repaired or laid up ; a long, narrow strip 
of paper, wood or other material ; a printer’s 
proof on such a slip of paper ; a cutting 
from a plant for grafting or planting ; 
a descendant ; a scion ; in cricket (also pi.) 
the ground on the off side behind and within 
a short distance of the wicket, or one of the 
fielders stationed here ; {pi.) in the theatre, 
that part from which the scenes are slipped 
on, or the part where the players stand 
before entering. (F. glisser, irebuclier, couler, 
s’esqiiiver, s’echapper, faire tm faux pas; 
faire glisser, reldcher, lacker, quitter d la 
derobee ; glissade, faux pas, peccadille, 
mepris, iaie, laisse, cale, baiide, placard, 
rejelon, descendant, coulisse.) 

It is easy for anyone to slip when descend- 
ing stone or iron steps made slippery (slip' 
er i, adj.) by rain. A slip or loss of balance 
may cost a trapezist his life, and a moun- 
taineer who slips, or misses his footing, may 
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imperil not only himself, but others roped 
to him, so that all slip or slide down, or else 
fall headlong. An elusive, artful, or shifty 
person is sometimes described as slippery 
or said to act sVipperily (slip' er i li, adv.), 
that is, in a slippery fashion. Horses’ shoes 
are roughed to enable the animals to over- 
come the slipperiness (slip' er i nes, n.) of 
frosty roads. 

A thief may 'slip away from his captor, 
or give him the slip when the latter’s atten- 
tion is momentarily diverted. Thieves in 
the East grease their bodies to make them 
slippery, the better to slip from the grasp 
of one who tries to detain them. 

Remembering a letter which had slipped 
our memory, we write a hasty note and 
slip it into an envelope. We may then slip 
on a coat or wrap, and slip out of doors 
quickly in order to slip the letter into a 
pillar-box. In a hastily-rvritten letter, by 
a slip of the pen we may have written 
something contrary to our intention. A 
pillow-slip is a loose cover easily slipped on 
or off the pillow. 

At Christmas-time a mother may slip a 
gift under her child’s pillow while he sleeps. 
While young people are happily playing, 
time seems to slip by quickly. Oppor- 
tunities let slip never, perhaps, recur. 


m 
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Slipway.' 


-The launch of a large cargo steamship. The vessel it teen 
moving down the slipway. 


By slipping or sliding a coin into a slot 
we can obtain sweets from an automatic 
machine. A bayonet when unfixed from 
its rifle is slipped into a sheath which the 
soldier wears at his side. To load a rifle, a 
clip of cartridges is slipped into the magazine. 

A person who is down-at-heel is said to 
be slipshod (slip' shod, adj.). Figuratively, 
the same term is used of anyone untidy, 
unmethodical or careless. Careless speech, 
writing or work of any kind is said to be 
slipshod. Writing or talk that is slipshod, 
sloppy or mawkish is called slipslop (slip' 
slop, }!.) : weak or washy drink also is 
called slipslop (ad/.) stuff, the adjective being 


used, too, of the- feeble or weakly senti- 
mental speech or writing just referred to. 

A slipper (slip' er, w.) is a loose shoe, as 
worn indoors. The word also means some- 
one or something which slips or lets slip. 
One who unleashes or slips greyhounds at a 
coursing match is a slipper. With slip- 
pered (slip' erd, adj.) feet, one may walk 
about without making much noise, so that 
slippers are worn in bedrooms and by those 
who nurse invalids. In shape a slipper- 
bath (n.) rather resembles a slipper ; slipper- 
wort (slip' er wert, «.) is the pretty flowering 
plant otherwise called the calceolaria. 

A slip-knot («.) is one that slides along the 
string on which it is made, as in a noose. 
It is not easy for an animal to slip from a 
snare made with a slip-knot. A slipway 
(slip' wa, n.) is a slip for the laying up of a 
ship, or on which a vessel is built. A slip- 
rope («.), used aboard a ship, is generally a 
rope for casting loose easily, with both ends 
on board. When either end is cast off, the 
vessel is thus released from her moorings. 

A slip-carriage («.) is a railway carriage 
that may be slipped or detached from a 
train while the latter is in motion. Such 
a carriage is controlled by a guard, who, 
by means of a slipping device, is able to 
slip or unloose the coupling at will. A slip- 
board («.) is a board which slides 
in a groove ; it may be seen in 
certain kinds of cupboards and 
doorways. A slip-box {«.) is an 
electrically controlled box for 
releasing greyhounds. Instead 
of slippery the word slippy (slip' h 
ad/.) is sometimes used. 

M.E. sHppen • cp. Dutch slippen, 
akin to G. schleifen, A.-S. sliipan to 
grind smooth, schliipfen to slip, and 
L. lubrictis slippery. Syn. : v. Escape, 
fall, glide, loose, trip. «• Cover, 
error, fault, slide, strip. 

slit (slit), v.t. To cut or tear 
lengthwise ; to cut into strips ; to 
make a long cut or rent in. v.t. 
To become slit. p.l. and p.p- 
slit (slit). «. A long cut or rent; 
a long narrow opening, as if slit. 
(F. fendre en long, balafrer ! 
se fendre; fente, balafrc.) 

A storm may slit the sails of a ship, or 
cause them to slit into ribbons. In some 
ancient fortified buildings may be seen the 
arrow-slits through which, in olden days, the 
archers and cross-bowmen fired at an attack- 
ing force. It was formerly the fashion to 
make slits or slashes in garments, through 
which richly coloured linings or under- 
garments could be seen. Sheets of metal arc 
cut into strips by means of a slitter (slit'er, 
«.), or slitting-machine («.), which consists oj 
a series of steel disks, or pairs of grooved 
rollers, working one above the other, m 
a slitting-mill («.), with its steel disk coated 
with diamond dust, gems are cut into sliape- 
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JI.E. sliiten, akin to A.-S. slitan, G. schleissen, 
schlUzcn, O. Norse slila. Sym. ; v. Rend, slash, 
tear. n. Cut, incision, rent, slash, tear. 

slither (sliih' er), v.i. To slip ; to slide 
unsteadily. (F. glisser.) 

This is a colloquial word. A horse may 
slither along for some distance when suddenly 
reined in on mudd}^ ground. 

Earlier slidder, A.-S. sliderian, frequentative 
from slide. 

sliver (sliv' er), n. A piece of wood tom 
off ; a splinter ; a strip cut from a fish as 
bait ; a fleec3’^ strand of cotton or wool fibre. 
v.t. To break into slivers ; to cut slivers from. 
v.i. To split, splinter, or break up into slivers. 
(F. eclat, tranche, ruban, fendre ; se fendre.) 

When chopping logs the wood comes away 
in rough pieces, often bearing sharp slivers, 
and such a sliver or splinter, if it penetrates 
one's finger, may cause a good deal of pain. 

Before spinning wool or cotton the fibres 
have first to be formed into slivers — long, 
loose, untwisted ribbons of material from 
the carding machine — which are then 
slubbed and roved, so that the^' can be spun 
into yam or thread. 

Dim. of obsolete stive slice, from A.-S. slifan 
to cleave ; appareiitlj' not found in kindred 
languages. Syn. ; n. Splinter, v. Splinter, split. 

sloitber (slob' er), v.i. To let saliva mn 
from the mouth ; to slaver ; to drivel. 
v.t. To wet with saliva ; to botch ; to bungle. 
M. Running saliva ; drivel ; foolish or 
maudlin talk or emotion. (F. haver, radoter ; 
couvrir de have, gdter ; have, radotage.) 

See slaver, slubber. Syn. : v. Slaver. 

sloe (slo). n. The blackthorn {Primus 
spinosa) ; its fmit. See blackthorn. (F. 
prttnellier ; prunelle.) 

Sloes, the bluish-black fmit of the black- 
thorn, are steeped in gin to make the liqueur 
knotvn as sloe-gin (k.). 

.A.-S. sla ; cp. Dutch slee, G. schleke. 

slog (slog), v.t. To hit vigorously and 
wildly, v.i. "To hit a ball or strike a blow at 
random ; to work hard (at), n. A hard hit at 
random ; a speU of hard work. (F. cogner, 
f rapper a bras raccourcis ; liorion, labeur.) 

A slogger (slog'er, n.) at cricket is one who 
slogs at the ball, hitting hard and wildly in 
the hope of slogging it to a distance and thus 
scoring quickly. In boxing, a slogger relies 
on hard hitting rather than on science. A 
slogger at work is one who works hard. 

Cp. Low G. slagen to smite, E. slay. 

slogan (slo' gan), n. A Highland war-cry; 
a rallying cry; a distinctive cry or phrase. 
(F. cri de guerre.) 

In bygone daj-s each clan had its dis- 
tinctive battle-cry or slogan, by which the 
clansmen rallied to their leaders. From 
being a battle-cry, the slogan has come to 
mean a partj' cry in politics, a distinctive 
cry used by college students or other bodies 
of people, and also a catch-phrase used by 
advertisers. 

Gaelic shtagh-ghairm from sluagh arm\', gatrm 
shout. See German [2]. 


sloid (sloid), n. A system of training 
j'oung children to use tools. Another 
spelling is sloyd (sloid). 

Sloid originated in Finland and has spread 
to many other countries. It is a system of 
manual training which is followed side be- 
side with ordinarjr education in elementary 
schools. The object of sloid is to teach pupils 
first how to make simple, useful articles with 
the aid of a fetv tools, and later to lead them 
on to more advanced work. Ejm and hand 
are trained, and habits of industry and self- 
reliance are inculcated, the whole sj’stem 
having a great disciplinary value. ■ 

From Swed. sidjd ; akin to E. sleight. 



Sloop. — A lincle-masled vessel, rlssed fore-and-aft, 

svitK a fixed or standins bowsprit, is called a sloop. 

sloop (sloop), n. A small single-masted, 
fore-and-aft rigged vessel. (F. sloop.) 

A sloop, or sloop-rigged {adj.) vessel, 
carries a foresail and a relativeljr large 
mainsail, and differs from a cutter in having 
a fixed or standing bowsprit. 

From Dutch sloep, perhaps from chalonpe, or 
Span, chahipa. 'See shallop. 

slop [ij (slop), n. (used onlj.- in pi.). 
Waste or dirty ivater ; liquid refuse ; liquid 
food ; non-alcoholic drinks, v.t. To spill ; 
to cause or allow to overflow ; to spill liquid 
upon ; to dirtj' or soil thus. v.i. To spill ; to 
overflow the side of a vessel. (F. eaux de rebut, 
ritifurcs, ripopee, lavasse, gruau; renverser, 
ripandre, iclabousser, se verser, deborder.) 

Into a slop-basin (n.) or a slop-bowl in.) 
are poured the slops or dregs from cups.; 
when filled too full a cup is apt to slop over 
into the saucer, which latter is used to prevent 
the table from being slopped or soiled with 
spilt tea or coffee. An invalid is given gruel, 
broth, and other slops — food in a liquid and 
casilj' digested form. Unless one uses care 
in carrying a well-filled pail of water it is 
easy to slop the contents on to the floor 
and so make a sloppy (slop' i, adj.) mess. 

People who gush or are too effusive are 
sometimes said to slop over ; and, when 
maudhn or weakly sentimental, are described 
as slopp^q this kind of sloppiness (slop' i nes, 
n.) being verj' irritating to ordinarj' people. 
Sloppily (slop' i li, adv.) means in a sloppy or 
slovenly manner. 

A.-S. -sloppe, from root ot slip ; cp. Icel. slop 
oiial. Syn. : v. Overflow, spill, splash 
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slop [2] (slop), n. A workman’s rough 
coat ; (pi.) readj'^-made clothes, bedding, etc., 
sold to sailors. (F. hardes de niarin, friperie.) 

A dealer in slops is called a slop-seller (n.), 
and his place of business a slop-shop («.). 
The name of slops was formerly given to a 
kind of baggy breeches. 

JI.E. sloppe ; cp. O. Norse slopp-r loose upper 
garment ; akin to slip. The word has varied 
much in use, the root idea being apparently 
anything that can be slipped on. 

slope (slop), n. An inclined position ; an 
oblique direction ; an incline ; an acclivity 
or decliyity ; a piece of rising or falling 
ground ; the degree or extent of this ; a 
difference in level between two ends or sides ; 
a divergence from the horizontal or perpen- 
dicular, or from a line serving as a standard ; 
the degree or extent of this. v.i. To form, 
place, or arrange with a slope ; to direct 
obliquely ; to bend down. v.i. To have a 
slope ; to be inclined ; to lie or tend, 
obliquely ; to take an oblique direction, 
especially up or down. (F. rampe, inclinaison, 
niontee, dccliviie, penchant; taluter, incliner, 
iailler en biais ; alley en pente, alley en talus, 
s'incliney, biaisey.) 

The slope of a hill is a favourite place for 
tobogganing, the speed of the toboggan 
depending on the steepness with which the 
ground slopes downward, that is, on its 
slope, or degree of inclination. On a favour- 
able slope the toboggan will not only coast 
down, but will even mount an upward slope 
at the foot of the hill. 

A soldier ordered to slope arms comes to the 
slope by bringing his rifle slopingly (slop' ing 
li, adv.) to his shoulder, with the barrel sloping 
backwards and upwards. The end of the 
butt is held in the left hand. 

The slope of the sides of a’railway embank- 
ment or a cutting is calculated according to 
the soil or rock in question. If a bank is 
sloped too steeply the earth may shift and 
slide. The slope or gradient of a railway 
track is denoted usually by a marked 
gradient post, which slopes in the same 
direction, up or down as the case may be. 

When railways were first planned some 
towns objected to the iron road coming too 
near, so that to-day, when we look at the 
map, the main track seems to diverge or slope 
away from a direct line between certain 
districts. 

From A.-S. slupan to slip. See slip. Syn. ; «. 
Declivity, gradient, incline, rise, slant, v. 
Diverge, slant. 

sloppily (slop' i li). For this word, 
sloppiness, etc., see tinder slop [l]. 

slosh (slosh). This is another spelling 
of slush. See slush. 

slot [i] (slot), n. A long narrow aperture ; 
a slit, groove, or channel in a part or a 
machine ; an opening to admit a coin and 
so actuate a machine ; a trap-door in a 
stage, v.t. To make a slot or slots in. (F. 
feiite, coulisseaii, rainure; coulisse ; moytaiser, 
yaiuer.) 


The sliding lid of a pencil box fits into a 
groove or slot channelled or slotted out from 
the body of the box. In a slot mortise the 
tenon fits into an open slot in the end of a 
piece of wood. The stretcher of an artist’s 
canvas is joined at each corner by a slotted 
(slot' ed, adj.) mortise-and-tenon joint. 
Into two slots are inserted wedges, and by 
driving these in further the frame is widened 
and the canvas stretched taut. A slotter 
(slot'er, n.) or slotting-machine (11.) is used 
to make slots or mortises. 

Confectionery, matches, handkerchiefs, 
cigarettes, etc., are sold from a slot-machine 
(n.) a catch holding the drawer being released 
when one inserts the appropriate coin or 
coins into the slot provided for the purpose. 

Origin doubtful ; possibly from O.F. esclol pit 
of stomach, or else from Dutch shot ditch. 
Syn. ; n. Channel, groove, slit. 

slot [2] (slot), n. The track of a deer; 
v.t. To track by the slot. (F. foulie, piste: 
depisiey.) 

Any kind of track left by an animal is 
called a slot, but it is especially the track of 
a deer, as shown by its footprints, which is 
so named. The hunter is able to tell the 
likely age of a deer from the nature of its 
slot. Slot-hound (tt.) is another name for 
blood-hound. 

Probably either from O.F. esetot hoof-print, 
or from O. Norse sloth track. See sleuth. 

sloth (sloth), n. Laziness ; indolence ; 
sluggishness ; a slow-moving South American 
animal living in trees. (F. paresse, indolence, 
ineytie, byadype.) 



Many old saws and maxims counsel us to 
avoid sloth or indolence. The slothful (sloth' 
ful, adj.) or lazy person does not make much 
headway in the world. “ He also that is 
slothful in his work is brother to him that is 
a great waster," says the writer of the Book 
of Proverbs (xviii, 9), and truly sloth or 
slothfulness (sloth' ful nes, n.) involves waste 
of time and opportunit}'. To perform a task 
slothfully (sloth' fiil li, adv.) is to do it lazily- 
Certain arboreal animals of South America 
move so sluggishly that they are popul.wly 
called sloths. They spend most of their time 
in the trees, feeding on fruit and foliage. 
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The sloth has a short rounded head, svith 
small ears almost buried in its coarse and 
shaggy coat. The fore-limbs are unusually 
long. In fluted crevices of the hairs which 
form the sloth's outer coat there grow tiny 
algae, or vegetable organisms, which impart 
to the coat a greenish hue, and tend to make 
the animal less conspicuous among the leafy 
surroundings of its haunts. 

The unrelated koala is sometimes called 
the Australian sloth. A bear [Melitrsus 
iirsinns) found in India or Ceylon, is called 
the Indian sloth, or sloth-bear {it.). It feeds 
on termites and other insects, and on fruit 
and honey. The body measures four and a half 
feet to five and a half feet in length. 

M.E. i/aat/j, from s/aia slow. Syn. ; Indolence, 
laziness, sluggishness. Ant; Activity, industry. 

slotted (slot' ed). For this word, slotter, 
etc., see wider slot [i], 

slouch, (slouch), n. A negligent drooping 
position or attitude ; a stoop ; an ungainly 
gait, attitude, or movement ; a downward 
bend of a hat-brim. v.t. To droop or hang 
down carelessly ; to sit, stand or move 
stoopingly, or with an ungamly attitude. 
v.t. To bend the brim of (a hat) so that one 
side hangs down Or droops. (F. attitude 
gauche, inclination, demarche loiirde; alter 
gauchemeiit, marcher en inclinant ; rabattre.) 

It is usually careless, laz}' or untidy people 
who slouch along, or who sit and stand in a 
slouching (slouch' iug, adj.) attitude. To 
go along slouchingly (slouch' ing li, adv.) is 
to walk in a slouching fashion, or with a gait 
that is marked by slouchiness (slouch' i nes, 
11.), or a slouchy (slouch' i, adj.) manner. 

A slouch-hat (n.) is one having its brim 
slouched, or turned down at the side. 

Cp. E. dialect slotitt, Icel. sloh-r, Norw. sidk 
• a lazy fellow ; akin to slack [ij. 

slough [i] (slou). It. A quagmire, a place 
full of mud : a swamp. (F. bottrbier, marecage.) 

The unfortunate Bardolph in Shakespeare’s 
■' Merry Wives of Windsor " fiv, 5) was 
thrown into " a slough of mire.” From the 
Slough of Despond into which Christian, in 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” sank and 
became mired, a state of deep despondency 
is figuratively called a slough of despond. 
A muddy, boggy place may be described as 
sloughy (slou' i, adj.). 

A.-S. sloh, of doubtful origin ; perhaps akin 
to Dutch siokhen, G. scfi/uigcn to swallow up. 

slough [2] (sluf), 11. The cast skin of a 
snake ; a part which an animal casts or 
moults ; dead tissues which separate from 
the living flesh, v.t. To cast off ; to get rid of. 
v.i. To drop off or come awaJ^ (F. depouille; 
dcpouiiler.) 

Snakes cast their skins several times in 
a year ; the whole outer skin becomes loose 
and is dragged off like a reversed stocking 
when the snake wriggles through rough 
undergrowth. Tenn3'son, in " Becket,” says : 

Tne snake that sloughs comes out a snake 
again. 

The word is used a good deal in a figurative 


sense, and one who sheds or discards some- 
thing umvanted or undesirable is said to 
slough it. Wounds from which dead matter 
sloughs or separates off arc described as 
sloughy (sluf' i, adi.). 

M.E. sloh, of doubtful origin ; connexion has 
been suggested with G. sc/i/anc/i bag, hose, with 
Low G sliiwe. hus and Syn. ; v. Cast, discard, 
shed. 

Slovak (slo vak' ; slo' vak); n. A member 
of a Slav race dwelling chiefly in Czecho- 
slovakia. adj. Of or relating to this race. 
(F. slovaque.) 



Sloval^* — A Slovak peasant woman, a native o( the 
mountainous resion of eastern Czecho-Slovakta. 


The language of the Slovaks is known as 
Slovakian (slo vak' i an, «.). We speak of 
Slovakian {adj.) habits, customs, and dress. 

The Slovaks, who belong to the western 
branch of the Slav race, .occupy with the 
Czechs and the Moravians the territory called 
Czecho-Slovakia, a republic of this name 
being set up at the close of the World 
War in 1918. Slovakia, now comprised in 
this state, formed part of the old Hun- 
garian kingdom. 

sloven (sluv' en), n. An untidy or dirty 
person ; one careless or lazy. (F. saligaud, 
souillon.) 

A sloven, or a slovenly (sluv' en li, adv.) 
man is one who is untidj' or unclean in his 
person, or who is unmethodical or careless 
in his habits. Slovenliness (sluv' en li nes, 
n.) often proceeds- from laziness or indolence. 

M.E. sloveyn ; probably connected with if. 
Dutch slef, Flem. slocf sloven. 

Slovene (slo ven'), n. A member of a 
Slav race dwelling in Yugo-Slavia. (F. 
Slovene.) 

The Slovenes inhabit Styria, Carinthia, and 
Carn'iola, were formerlj’- Austrian subjects, but 
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at the end of the World War in 1918 they 
were united with the Serbs and the Croate 
and formed the kingdom of Yugo-SIavia. 

The language of the Slovenes is known as 
Slovenian (slo ven' i an, n.) ; the habits and 
customs of the Slovenes, or other things 
relating to them, may be described as 
Slovenian {adj.). 

slovenliness (sluv' en li nes). For this 
word and for slovenly, see tinder sloven, 

slow (slo), adj. Moving a short distance 
in a long time ; taking a long time to do a 
thing ; not swift ; not quick ; not prompt ; 
tardy ; lingering ; reluctant ; not hasty ; 
behind the right, 
time ; tedious ; dull-; r 
spiritless ; not livel)^. ! 
adv. Slowly. v.i. ‘ 

To reduce speed ; to 
go slower (up or 
doivn). v.i. To reduce 
the speed of. (F. 
lent, tardif, qui frame, 
en retard, ennuyeux, 
stnpide, plat, assom- 
want : leniement; se 
V aleniir : valentir, 
retarder.) 

In the days of the 
stage-coach, travel- 
ling was very slow 
compared with what it is to-day. Horses 
must slow up, or go slow, when climbing 
hills, and during the darkness such a 
vehicle had to move slowly (slo' li, adv.), 
or with a relative slowness (slo' nes, «.), as 
compared with the speed during daylight. 
It took our forefathers several days to get 
from London, say, to Newcastle-on-Tyne, a 
city we can now reach by train in a few 
hours, though the train may have to slow 
down and stop at several stations on the 
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Siow-m&tch« — A tub wth 
slow-matcbes* for firing 
nld'time guns^ * 


way. 

Foggy weather slows or reduces the speed 
at which trains may safely travel. Some 
steep upward gradients slow a train so much 
that an extra engine is attached to help haul 
the load. 

We sometimes use the term slowcoach («.) 
of a person who is slow of speech, movement, 
or action, or slow to make a decision. We 
describe as slow one who is, perhaps, a little 
slow-witted (aif.). One slow to anger is one 
whose temper is not easily roused, A clock 
an hour slow is an hour behind the correct 


illustrated on page 444, is known also, from 
its tiuy eyes, as the blind-worm. It is blackish 
brown in colour, and reaches a length of from 
ten to fourteen inches. When handled the 
body be'comes so stiff that it is easily broken, 
hence the Latin name of the animal. 

A.-S. sla-wynn, probably worm or snake that 
strikes ; cp. Norw. orm-slo. See slay. Svn. ; 
Blind-worm. 

sloyd (sloid). This is another spelling 
of sloid. See sloid. 

slxib (slub), n. A sliver of cotton or wool 
drawn out and slightly twisted, v.t. To form 
(slivers) into slubs. 

The slivers, or ribbon-like strips of cotton, 
etc., from the carding machine are drawn 
out in a slubbing-frame and receive a first 
twist. The slubs are aftenvards twisted 
together to make roves or rovings, which are 
spun into threads. 

slubber (slub' er), v.t. To do lazily, 
carelessty, or in a bungling manner; to 
slaver ; to slobber. (F, bousiller, cochonner, 
cottvrir de have.) 

Akin to slaver, slobber. 
sludge (sluj), n. Mud ; mire ; slush ; a 
mixture of , snow- or ice and water ; the 
mixture of rock and water from a bore-hole; 
the pasty sediment which forms in a 
steam-boiler. (F. fange, bourbe.) __ • 
Country lanes become sludgy (sluj' 1, 
adj.), or miry, after heavy rainfall, and the 
ruts become filled with sludge. ■ 

' Also E. dialect slutch ; origin doubtful. See 
slush, Syn. : Mire, shish. 

slue (sloo), v.t. and f. To turn or rivist 
about ; to turn or swing (round, about, etc.) 
as on a pivot. «. Such a ' turn or twist. 
Another form is slew (sloo). (F. lourner, devier, 
refonrncr, virer, pivoter ; tour, virement.) ■ 
The boom of a derrick is slued, or made to 
slue in order to pickmp a load. When' an 
iron girder is being moved along on rollers 
a workman may slue one end sideways with 
an iron bar, thrusting this against the mass 
of iron to give it a slue, or twist. , 

First found in a nautical connexion ; origin 
obscure. Syn, ; v. and n. Turn, twist. 


I 



Slug.' — The common ylug. n shell-ley’ snail which 
does much damasre lo {garden planls. 


time. 

A slow-match («.) is a slow-burning fuse 
used in igniting explosives. 

A.-S, slaw ; cp. Dutch slcctiw, O. Norse slui-r. 
Syn. : adj. Deliberate, dilatory, lingering, 
reluctant, tardy. Ant. ; adj. Active, alert, 
quick, rapid, speedy. 

slow-worro (slo' worm), n. A small, 
legless, snake-like lizard. Angitis fragilis. 
(F. orvel.) 

This is one of the commonest British 
reptiles. Though it loolcs like a snake it is 
quite harmless. The slow-worm, which is 


slug (slug), n. An air-breathing usually 
shell-less snail very destructive to small 
plants ; a roughly shaped bullet ; a heavy 
piece of crude' metal usually rounded in form. 
v.i. To hunt and destroy slugs. (F. Umace, 
lingot.) , ,, 

Many slugs have small internal shOls, 
which arc sometimes no more than a granule 
of chalk. Among the more common British 
species are the field slug (Agriolimax ngreshs) 
and the keeled slug {Liniax Sowerbyi), Most 
of the damage done to garden plants, anti 
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attributed to snails, is the work of these 
creatures. Other species feed upon lichens, 
fungi, and deca^ring vegetation. There is, 
however, a carnivorous slug, with a small 
shell on the end of the tail. It hves under- 
ground and feeds on earth-worms. The 
scientific name of this genus is Testacella. 
A sluggy (slug' i, adj.) garden is one abounding 
in slugs. 

A sluggard (slug' ard, n.) is an habitu- 
ally lazy or slow-moving person. He may 
have a sluggish (slug' ish, adj.) or slothful 
disposition, or else a sluggish or dull mind. A 
stream, if slow, may be said to flow sluggishly 
(slug' ish li, adv.). In old people, the 
circulation of the blood usually has the 
quality of sluggishness (slOg' ish nes, n.), or 
slowness of movement. A lazy' person who 
lies too long in bed is sometimes called a 
slug-a-bed (>!.). 


with water to clean them. To sluice out a 
bottle under the tap is to rinse it or wash 
it out 

From O.F. escluse, L.L. esclusa from L. 
excliisiis, p.p. of excliidcre to shut out. Syn. ; v. 
Drench, flood, rinse. 

slum (slum), n. A back street or district in 
a town, where houses are overcrowded and 
conditions arc insanitary', v.i. To visit slums 
for study or philanthropic purposes, etc. 
{F.vilauie nie.has quarliers ; coiirirles rttelles .) 

One of the greatest blots on modem 
cimlization is the existence of slums or 
slummy (slum' i, adj.) areas in cities and 
towns, in such districts the houses are un- 
healthy and dilapidated, and those who live 
in them are handicapped phy'sically' and men- 
tally. The abolition of slums should be the aim 
of all housing committees, A social worker 
in slums is sometimes called a slummer 


M.E. shigge a lazy' fellow. Cp. obsolete E- 
slug to be lazy' or idle, probably akin to Xonr. 
dialect slugg inert mass, sluggje sluggish fcUorv. 
Slug a kind of bullet, etc., is probably the same 
word. 
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Sluice. — Water pounus tliroaeh the dulccs of the great darn at 
. Atman, Upper Egypt. 


(slum' er, n.), and is said to go slumming. 
Originally a slang word, meaning a room, 
slumber (slum' ber), v.i. To sleep or 
doze ; to be in a state of inactivity', v.i. 

To waste (time aw'ay) in sleep. 
n. Sleep; dozing. (F. dormir, 
sommeiller ; passer d dormir; 
soinmeil.) 

■ -4 word slumber generally 

■W'iliT-j iraplies comfortable or restful 
d sleeping, although we sometimes 
speak of the troubled slumbers 
‘'if. -'. ■ ; of an invalid. The word and its 

' derivatives also have a more or 
! less poetical or rhetorical char- 
' -1 acter, but sleep is a practical, 
every’day' word. A person resting 
in a hammock on a hot summer 
• afternoon may feel slumberous 
(slum' ber us, adj.) or drowsy, 
from the slumberous or sleep- 
inducing effect of the weather. 
ii dam at His head will nod slumberously 
(slum' ber us li, adv.), or in a 


sluice (sloos), «. A water-channel with a 
sliding gate or valve for controlling the level 
of the water ; a sluice-gate or -valve ; water 
above, below, or passing through a sluice- 
gate ; a long trough used for washing gold- 
bearing earth, v.t. To flood with water from 
a sluice or sluices ; to let out through a 
sluice ; . to drench ; to wash thoroughly. 
v.i. To rush (out) as through a sluice. (F. 
ichise: Idcher par tine ecluse, inonder, laver an 
sluice: cottier d flats.) 

Water from a mill-pond is admitted to the 
water-wheel through a sluice in the mill- 
dam. The upstream end of each sluice in 
the Nile dam is fitted with a sluice-gate (ji.), 
that is, a sliding gate working in' gears for 
releasing water stored up by the dam. A 
s'uice-v^ve («.) is a valve controlling the 
flow of water through a large pipe. A sluice- 
v/ay («.) is a channel serving as a sluice, or 
else an artificial channel down which logs are 
floated to the saw-mill. In a general sense 
we may say that the streets are sluiced down 


sleepy manner, and in a short while he will 
be slumbering. A heavy slumberer (slum' 
ber er, n.) or sleeper is difficult to awaken; 
a boy' suffering acutely from toothache may 
pass a slumberless (slum' ber les, adj.), or 
sleepless, night. 

lI.E. slumeren, frequentative of sliimen to sleep; 
cp. Dutch sluinieren, G. schhimmern to slumber. 
Syx. : V . Doze, drowse, sleep. jVxt. : v. Awake. 

slummer (slum' er). For this word and 
slummy see under slum. 

slump (slump), v.i. To sink or fall, as 
into mud or through ice ; of prices, etc., to 
fall suddenly or heavily, n. A heavy or 
sudden fall in prices, etc. ; a collapse. (F. 
enf oncer, baisser ; baisse siihile, dcroulement.) 

Stocks and shares are said to slump when 
prices go down with a run. We can speak of 
a slump in a commodity when the demand 
for it suddenly decreases. 

Probably imitative ; cp. Norw'. slumpa to 
fall into a bog, Low G. shtmpen to happen by 
accident. Cp. plump. 
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slung (slung). For this word, the past 
tense and past participle of sling, and slung- 
shot, see under sling. 

slunk (slungk). This is the past tense 
and past participle of slink. See slink. 

slur (sler), v.i. To pronounce indistinctly ; 
to pass lightly over ; in music, to sing or 
play legato ; to sing (a syllable) to two or 
more notes, v.i. To speak or pronounce letters 
or sounds indistinctly ; to pass lightly or 
slightingly (over), n. A deliberate slight ; an 
imputation ; a discredit ; in printing, a 
smeared or blurred impression ; in pro- 
nunciation and singing, a slurring of words ; 
in music, a curved line showing that two or 
more notes are to be slurred. (F. bafotdller, 
effleurer,lier, byedouiller, glisser sur ; manque 
d'egards, unpuiatton, fletrissure, barbouillage, 
mauvais diction, liaison.) 

Many people slur over unaccented syllables, 
or words, that is, they make certain letters or 
sounds run into one another, instead of 
keeping them distinct. For example, the 
southern English slur the letter r, but in 
the north it is pronounced clearly by rolling it. 
A person is said to put a slur upon another’s 
reputation when he makes a malicious or 
disparaging remark about him. A slurred 
(slerd, act;.) passage in a song is one that has 
to be sung to a single syllable. In the first 
verse of " Rule Britannia," the last syllable 
of the word " arose ” is slurred by being 
sung to a rapid ornamental run of notes, 
A thin, watery mixture of cement is called 
slurry (sler' i, it.), which is also a technical 
name given by potters to inequalities on the 
inside of pottery. 

From M. Dutch sleuren to trail (in mud). 
Syn. ; n. Aspersion, blame, slight, stain, stigma 
slush, (slush), n. Watery mud ; half- 
melted snow. Another spelling is slosh 
(slosh). (F. bonrbe, neige d moilii fondue.i 
Pavements covered with thawing snow 
are said to be slushy (slush' i, ad].). 

Variant of sludge. See sludge. Syn. : Sludge, 
slut (slut), n. A slovenly, dirty, untidy 
woman. (F. Saligaude.) 

The slut or slattern has sluttish (slut' ish, 
adj.\ manners. Want of self-respect is 
generally the cause of sluttishness (slot' ish 
nes, «.), the condition or quality of being 
a slut, but extreme poverty and slummy 
surroundings also tend to make women dress 
and behave sluttishly (slut' ish li, adv.), or in 
a careless or dirty way. 

Cp. G. dialect schluit slut, Nonv. slott sloven, 
loafer. Syn. : Slattern. 

sly (sir), adj. Cunning ; crafty ; insinu- 
ating ; underhand ; done in secret ; roguish 
or playful. (F. ruse, sournois, malin, fin.) 

Generally, a sly expression denotes a 
mean or crafty one, and a sly act one done 
in a stealthy, artful way. However, a mis- 
chievous child is also said to be sly, in a 
playful sense of the word, and may be called 
affectionately a slyboots (n.). Slyness (sU' 
nes, «.), or a sly quality, in older people is 


offensive, and gives annoyance or pain to 
their friends. Actions performed slyly (sli' li, 
adv.), or on the sly, are done in a secret or 
underhand way. 

M.E. 'slegh, O. Norse sloeg-r sly, astute ; cp. 
literally, able to strike G. schlau. Syn. : Crafty, 
cunning, roguish, underhand. Ant. : Frank, open. 

slype (slip), n. A covered way leading 
from the transept of a cathedral to the 
chapter-house, the deanery, or other build- 
ings. 

Apparently => slip ; cp. Flemish sHjpe hidden 
passage. 

smack fij (smak), n. A slight flavour or 
taste ; a tinge ; a suggestion or trace. 
v.i. To taste slightly (of); to suggest the 
presence (of). (F. saveur, teinte ; avoir m 

Uger gout de, sentir le.) 

A sea breeze carries a distinct smack or 
suggestion of salt. A person’s manner may 
be said to smack, or savour, of impudence. 

A.-S. smaec taste ; cp. M. Dutch smak, 
G. geschmack, Swed. smak. Syn. : n. Dash, 
relish, smattering, tinge. 

smack 1 2} (smak), n. A small’ sailing 
vessel, especially oiie used in fishing. (F. 
barque de pScheur.) 

Fishing smacks often have their sails stained 
brown. They are o£ various rigs — cutter, 
sloop, ketch, etc. A hand employed on a 
fishing smack, or an owner of one, is some- 
times called a smacksman (sraaks' man, «.). 

Probably M. Dutch smacUe, Dutch stnok, 
but cp, A.-S. snacc small ship, Icel, snekhja 
swift ship. 



Smack. — A fishlnS smack, such as is ohen seco at 
seaside resorts. 

smack [3] (smak), n. A slight, sharp 
report, as of a blow with something flat, a crack 
of a whip, or lips parted suddenly ; a blow 
or slap with the flat of the hand, etc. ; a 
loud kiss. v.t. To slap or strike with the 
palm of the hand ; to open (the lips) 
noisily ; to crack (a whip), v.i. To make a 
slight, e.xplosive noise, as with the lips, etc.; 
to crack (of a whip). F. claquement, claque, 
gifle, baiser retentissant ; claqtier.) 

A smack of the lips often signifies enjoy- 
ment of food. It is, however, an ill-mannercd 
act, and a child that smaclrs its lips loudly 
at the sight of a Christmas pudding may get 
smacked, or otherwise reprimanded by its 
parents. 
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The driver of a horse-drawn vehicle 
sometimes smaclis or cracks his whip instead 
of actually using it on his horse. A hearty 
kiss is called a smack, from the sound made by 
the lips when it is given. 

Probably imitative ; cp. Dutch smak, Dan. 
smaek, Swed. sm&ck. Syn. : n. and v. Crack, 
slap. 

small (smawl), adj. Not large ; little or 
deficient in number, degree, size, power, 
amount, etc. ; below the standard size ; 
slight ; petty ; of minor importance ; poor ; 
unpretentious ; mean ; narrow-minded ; 
concerned or dealing with business of a 
restricted or unimportant kind. adv. Humbly ; 
quietly, n. The slenderest part of anything, 
especially of the . back ; (pi.) at Oxford 

University, responsions, the first of the 
examinations for the degree of B.A. (F. 
petit, pen nombreux, menu, faible, de petite 
taille, chdtif, mesquin, pauvre ; d quia: 
partie mince, chute des reins.) 

To know whether a thing 
is small or not, it is 
necessary to compare it 
with something else. A 
mouse seems very small 
to a man, but it is far 
from small to an ant, 
although its actual size 
remains the same. Work- 
ing people whose earnings 
are small, or little in 
amount, are obliged to live 
in a small, or simple, and 
careful way. When we 
speak of all people, great 
and small, we mean every- 
one, both the rich and 
distinguished, and those 
who are poor, humble, or 
obscure. 

A small farmer is one 
who does farming in a 
small wa)', that is, un- 
pretentiously, or not on a 
large scale. A small voice 
is one that lacks power, and 
does not carry far, A 
person’s conscience is sometimes called the 
still, small voice. A man is said to sing 
small when he behaves in a humble or crest- 
fallen way. The hinder part of the waist is 
called the small of the back. We speak of the 
smallness (smawl' nes, n.), that is, the small 
state or quality, of a Shetland pony, and of 
the smallness of one’s banking account. 

A smallish (smawT ish, adj.) object is 
somewhat small compared with others of 
its kind. Coal that is not in lumps or large 
pieces is termed small coal (n.). Rowing- 
boats and other vessels of small size are 
known collective!}' as small craft (w.). 
Small-arms (n.pl.) are rifles, pistols, and 
other light, portable firearms, as distinguished 
from heavy guns or artillery. The word is 
often extended to include swords, lances, 
bayonets, etc. 


Beer of a mild, light quality was formerly 
called small beer (n.). A person who talks 
of trifling matters as if they were of great 
importance, is said to chronicle small beer. 
Small talk (n.) is gossip, or conversation 
about trivial things. Printers sometimes use 
small capitals (n.pl.), or capital letters that 
are not as high as the regular capitals of 
the same fount. Ordinary handwriting is 
called small hand (w.) to distinguish it from 
text-hand. Ten dozen is termed a small 
gross («.). To study in the small hours 
(n.pl.) is to do so between midnight and the 
early hours of the morning. 

A person whose mind is always occupied 
with trifling matters, or who never takes a 
broad or generous view of anything, is said 
to be small-minded (adj.), or to possess 
small-mindedness («.), Smallpox (n.) is a 
very catching and often fatal disease. It is 
characterized by fever and the appearance of 
small spots or pustules. 

A small holding (n.) is a 
piece of land, of limited 
area or rental, let to an 
agricultural worker by a 
local authority, etc., for 
mixed farming, fruit farm- 
ing,market-gardening,etc., 
done by himself. The cul- 
tivator of such a holding 
is called a small-holder 
(n.). Small textile articles, 
such as tapes, braids, 
lamp-wicks, sash-cord, etc., 
are known in the trade as 
smallwares (n.pl.). 

A.-S. smael ; cp. Dutch, 
Swed., Dan. smal, G. schnal. 
Syn. ; adj. Diminutive, little, 
paltry, tiny, trifling. Ant. ■. 
adj. Big. great, important, 
large, powerful. 

smnlt (smawlt), n. A 
deep-blue glass, coloured 
with cobalt, and used in a 
powdered state as a pig- 
ment or colouring matter. 
(F. smalt.) 

Smalt was once used for tinting glass and 
paper. An ore of cobalt, known as tin-jvhite 
or grey cobalt, is termed smaltine (smawl' 
tin, «.), or smaltite (smawl' tit, n.), by 
mineralogists. 

F., from Ital. smallo enamel, of Teut. origin ; 
cp, O. Low G. and Dutch smalt, G. schmalze 
from schmelzen to smelt, melt down. See enamel, 
smelt [i]. 

smart (smart), v.i. To feel, give, or cause 
acute pain ; to feel hurt or injured ; to 
rankle, n. A keen, lively pain ; a stinging 
sensation ; a feeling of irritation, anguish, 
or grief. adj. Keen ; acute ; vigorous ; 
brisk ; lively ; intelHgent ; quick ; shrewd ; 
wide-awake ; spruce ; fashionable or stylish. 
(F. cuire, prendre a cceur, se formaliser ; 
caisson, vexation, angoisse; vij, aigu, matin, 
chic.) 



Small. — ^The marmoset, a very small 
monkey. Its size is indicated by corn* 
narisott with a banana. 
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A bum causes one’s finger to smart when 
the air comes in contact with it. A sensitive 
person smarts under an insult, or feels 
pained and indignant. Stinging nettles cause 
a smart, that is, irritating, pain, when they 
touch the flesh. The smart of disappointment 
that the loser in any contest experiences is 
lessened if he has the knowledge that he has 
done his best to win. A smart or brisk walk 
before dinner is an excellent appetiser. 

Many wits have gained that reputation 
by their ability to give a smart 
retort, that is, a reply that is T 
quick and crushing. We should ^ • 

avoid smart dealing, that is, ■ 
carrying on business in a clever, 1 
self-interested way that verges on - 
dishonesty. When a tradesman ‘ 
requires an alert and well- ' 
mannered boy assistant in his 
shop, he puts up a notice : 

" Smart boy wanted." The boy 
who applies for the position 
should do so smartly (smart' li, 
adv.), that is, in a .smart manner, 
or without delay, and should 
show smartness (smart' nes, n.) 
when answering the questions 
that arc put to him. He should 
also possess smartness of appear- 
ance, and so, before making the 
application, he would do well to 
smarten (smart' en, v.t.) himself up by 
having a good wash, brushing his clothes 
thoroughly, smoothing his hair, and cleaning 
his shoes. A line of soldiers may be said to 
smarten {v.i.) or brighten up when an officer 
makes a round of inspection. 

Smart society consists of those wealthy 
and fashionable people who are dis- 
tinguished by the smartness of their clothes, 
and their conspicuousness at smart or 
stylish functions. An exclusive coterie of 
such people is sometimes described as the 
smart set. 

Smartweed (n.) is a local name for the 
water-pepper {Polygotmm hydropiper), a plant 
containing acrid juices. It lias rosy -green 
flower sprays. 

A.'S. snieolan (smearl causing pain) ; cp. 
Dutch smarten, G. schmerzen ; akin to L. 
mordere to bite, Gr. smerdaleos terrible, Sansk. 
mrd to grind, crush. Syn. : adj. Brisk, clever, 
ingenious, lively, prompt, v. Kankle. Ant. : 
adj. Dull, inert, lethargic, untidy. 

smasli (smash), v.t. To shatter or break 
to pieces by violence ; to hit with a crushing 
blow ; to rout and disorganize completely ; 
in tennis, to hit (the ball) do%vnwards over 
the net with force, v.i. To break to pieces ; to 
fail financially and go bankrupt ; to collide 
or crash (into), n. A breaking to pieces ; a 
violent collision, fall, or other disaster ; 
bankruptcy ; in tennis, a forcible downward 
stroke of the racket. (F. fracasser, incllre en 
capilolade, rosser d’ importance, icraser, voter 
en morceaux, faire faillitc, heurter ; ifracas, 
Jaillite.) 


Before using a fire-alarm it is necessary 
to smash the pane of glass protecting it.- 
This can safely be done with one’s elbow, if 
no implement is available. Eggs are liable 
to smash when sent through the post, unless 
they are properly packed. The newspapers 
sometimes describe a collision between 
trains as a railway smash. Another kind of 
smash is the failure of a bank or business 
house. Some commercial smashes have 
brought ruin to many people. 



Smiish. — A seriput Boiash suffered br an aeroplane whick crashed 
durtoe an air race round Britain* 

A careless smasher (smash' er, ii.) of 
crockery can be taught to treat fragile 
articles in a proper manner by being fined 
for breakages. A completely successful 
battle is described as a smashing victory for 
the winning side. In lawn-tennis, a down- 
ward stroke played with considerable force to 
a high ball, generally a volley, is called a 
smash. 

Probably imitative ; cp. Noriv. dialect smaska 
to crush. Syn. : v. Break, destroy, ruin, shat- 
ter. n. Crash, ruin. 

smatter (smat' 6r)i v.t. To have a slight 
or superficial knowledge (of) ; to dabble (in). 
v.t. To study superficially. «. A slight 
knowledge. (F. connatlre tant bien que mat, se 
meter de ; teinture, connaissance snperficielle.) 

This word is not often used, but its 
derivatives are still common. During con- 
versation it is generally easy to distinguish 
between a person who knows what he is 
talking about and a smatterer (sinat'crer, n.) 
who docs not. The latter has only a smatter 
or smattering (smat' er ing, «.), that is, a 
very slight amount, of knowledge of the 
subject under discussion. 

Origin doubtful, but cp. G. schmettern to 
smash, crush out, Swed. smallra clatter. 

smear (.smer), v.t. To daub or rub with 
anything sticky or greasy ; to blur the out- 
line of (writing) ; to pollute or dirty, v.i. '1° 
make a blotch or smeary mark. n. A stam 
or mark inade by smearing; a smudge. (F- 
oittdre, barhoniller, sottiiler ; tache, sonilhtre.) 

Actors, when making up, smear their 
faces with grease, before applying colouring 
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matter. A carelessly blotted letter is 
smeary (smer' i, adj.) or abounding in 
smears, and its smeariness (smer' i nes, n.), 
or smeary condition, may render it difficult 
to read. 

A.-S. smirian, from smerit grease ; cp. Dutch 
smeer fat, O. Norse smjor butter, O. Irish smir 
marrow. 

smectite (smek' tit), n. A whitish clay 
resembling fuller’s earth. (F. smectite.) 

Smectite, like fuller’s earth, is used for 
removing grease from cloth, etc. 

From Gr. smelttis fuller's earth from smekliein 
to wipe clean. 

smell (smel), n. The sense that enables 
ohe to perceive odours or scents ; the act or 
sensation of smelling ; an odour or scent ; 
a stench or unpleasant odour, v.t. To per- 
ceive the odour of ; to inhale (with the nose) 
the odour of ; to detect, trace, or find (out) 
as by the smell, v.i. To give out an odour ; 
to emit an unpleasant smell ; to suggest 
the smell (of) ; to smack (of) ; to possess the 
sense of smell, p.t. a.nd p.p. smelt (smelt), or, 
rarely, smelled (smeld). {F. odorat, parfum, 
senteur, odeur, piianteur ; sentir, httmer, 
renifler, depisier ; sentir, piter, avoir du nez.) 

The sense of smell is far more acute in most 
animals than it is in men. Hounds follow the 
fox because they can smell out the track over 
which it has passed. Some smells are very 
pleasant, for instance, the smell of the 
hawthorn in spring, but some are the 
reverse. Although it is correct to say that 
roses smell, or give off an odour, it is usual 
to qualify a statement of this kind with an 
adjective or adverb, because when used 
alone, the verb often denotes an unpleasant 
odour. Thus, an insanitary sink is said to 
smell, or emit a stench. 



Smell. — ^Experts at an exhiblHon judging the quality 
of bread by its smell. 


A bad smell of this nature may be as 
harmful to a person who is smell-less (smel' 
les, adj.), or without the sense of smell, as 
it is to a person who possesses it. Some 
gorgeous tropical flowers are smell-less in 
the sense of having no scent. An escape of 
gas is fortunatelj' smellable (smel' abl, adj.), 
or capable of being smelt, for there v,'ould 


otherwise be greater risk of explosion by 
inadvertently bringing a naked light near it. 
A book that is Avritten laboriously, as though 
the author had stayed up late at night to 
write it, is said to smell of the lamp. In a 
figurative sense, a person who suspects foul 
dealing is said to smell a rat. 

The preparation of carbonate of ammonia 
mixed with scent, called smelling-salts ln.pl.), 
is used to revive persons who suffer from 
faintness. These salts are usually kept in 
a small bottle called a smelling-bottle {n.). 

M.E. smel ; perhaps akin to Dutch snieulen to 
smoulder. Syn.; n. Odour, perfume, scent, stench. 

smelt [i] (smelt), v.t. To melt (an ore) in 
order to extract the metal ; to extract 
(metal) from ore by melting. (F. fondre.) 

The discovery by primitive man that 
metals could be smelted was one of the 
great advances made by the human race. 
Without it the world would have remained 
in the Stone Age, and modern civilization 
would have been unattainable. Metallic ores 
are smelted in some kind of smelting- 
furnace («.), constructed for this purpose. A 
place where such work is done is called a 
smeltery (smelt' 6r i, n.), and a workman 
engaged in smelting, or the owner of a 
smeltery, is termed a smelter (smelt' er, n.). 

M. Dutch smelten, cp. G. schmclzen. See melt. 



Smelt. — ^The smelt is a small silvery-grey sea fish. 
It IS about seven Inches long. 


smelt [2j (smelt), w. A small sea fish of 
the salmon family, with a delicate flavour. 
(F. eperlan.) 

The common smelt (Osmeriis eperlaniis) is 
found in the seas and brackish waters of 
estuaries round Britain. It is silvery grey 
in colour with a greenish back, and attains 
a length of about seven inches. 

A.-S. smelt, smylt, possibly connected with 
smeoll smooth. 

smelt [3] (smelt). This is the past tense 
and past participle of smell. See smell. 

smew (smu), n. A small sea duck, 
Mergus albellus, allied to the merganser. 
Another form is smee (sme). (F. plongeon.) 

The smew, also called the nun, from its 
colouring, is one of the diving ducks common 
in northern waters. The male is white, with 
black and grey markings and greenish tinted 
head ; the female has a reddish-brown head. 
The bill is straight, with notched edges. 

Apparently a variant of earlier smeath, smee ; 
cp. Dutch smient widgeon, G. schmei-ente small 
wild duck. 

smilax (smi' laks), n. A genus of climb- 
ing shrubs, of which many species yield 
sarsaparilla ; a plant of this genus ; a 
delicate climbing species of asparagus 
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{Myrsipliillimi asparagoides) , used for decora- 
tive purposes. (F. srnilax.) 

The large, fleshy roots of some species of 
srnilax, especially china-root (Sniilax chind), 
are eaten in the East, and are exported as a 
dyestuff. 

L. and Gr. == bindweed. 

smile (smil), vA. To give to the counten- 
ance a look expressing pleasure, affection, 
amused disdain, etc. ; to look (upon) with 
such an expression ; to have a cheerful or 
gay aspect ; to look favourably (on, or 
upon), v.t. To e.xpress by a smile ; to drive 
(troubles) away by smiling ; to bring (into, 
or out of, a mood) thus. n. The act of smiling ; 
a favourable or cheerful expression or aspect. 
(F. sourire.) 

At the end of an excep- 
tionally tiring journey it 
is very pleasant to see the 
smile of welcome on the 
face of a friend. Not only 
may a greeting of this 
kind be shown by upward 
movements of the ends of 
the lips, and by a round- 
ing of the cheeks-, but 
there is often a kindly look 
in the eyes of the smiler 
(smjF cr, «.). Some smiles, 
however, do not express 
affection or happiness, for 
a person may also smile 
contemptuously or cyni- 
cally. In a figurative 
sense, a famous man may 
be said to smile at the 
pretensions of his imitators 
when he treats them with 
ridicule or indifference. 

We should all try to go 
through life smilingly 
(smiF ing li, adv.), or with 
a cheerful, happy expres- 
sion, even when fortune 
does not smile on us, or treat us favourably, 
for a s’mileless (smlF les, adj.) or blank 
expression does not help matters. 

JM.E. smilen, possibly assumed M. Low G. 
nnllen ; cp. O.H.G. smllan, Dan. smile, Norw., 
Swed. smila. Syn. ; v. Beam. Ant. : v. Frown. 

smirch, (smerch), v.l. To soil ; to stain ; to 
smear; to defame or di.sgrace. «. A smudge; 
a stain, blot. (F. soitiller, ddshojtorer ; tache.) 

Light-coloured fabrics are easily smirched 
by being touched with dirty hands. A 
slanderer may be said to smirch a person’s 
reputation by speaking ill of him. 

Earlier sinorch, probably O.F. esmorcker to 
torment, from L. ex- very much, and assumed 
mordicclre to bite. Sy.n. : Defame, soil, sully, 
taint, tarnish. 

smirk (smerk), vA. To smile in an 
affected, conceited, or foolish manner. «. 
A sUly or simpering smile or look. (F. 
sourire avec faluiii ; sourire fat.) 

A smirk is an artificial, self-satisfied 
expression. A conceited child tends to 


smirk, or put on a smirky (smerk' i, adj.) 
look, when praised by adults. 

A.-S. snicrcian, smcarcian to smile. Syn. : v. 
Grin, simper, snigger. 

smite (smlt), v.t. To strike ; to deal a 
severe blow to ; to inflict defeat or disaster 
on; to strike or affect (vvith a. feeling, 
disease, etc.), v.i. To strike (upon, against, 
etc.), n. A heavy blow or stroke, p.t. 
smote (smot) ; p.p. smitten (smit' en). (F. 
cogner, ballre, abaiire, f rapper ; se beurter; 
horion.) 

This word is used in ordinary conversation, 
chiefly in a jocular way, as when a golfer 
is said to smite the ball mightily, or a friend 
declares that he is smitten, or seized, with a 
desire to go to the theatre. 
To be smitten is also often 
used for falling in ' love. 
In the Bible, however, 
the word is quite common. 
We read, for instance, 
that ' Moses smote the 
waters of the Nile with his 
rod, and they were turned 
into blood (Exodus vii, 
■20). Later, -the crops of 
theEgyptians were smitten 

or destroyed 'with .hail 
(Exodus ix, 25). ■ Again, 
David was told by God to 
smite the Philistines (1 
Samuel, x.xiii, 2), that is, 
to slay them in battle. 
The archaic word smiter 
(smlt' er, n.) means one 
who smites or strikes. 

A.-S. smllan; cp. Dutch 
smijtcii, G. schincissen. Sv.v. : 
V. Afflict, boat, chasten, hit, 
slay. Ant. : v. Spare. 

smithi (smith), n. A 
worker in metals, , es- 
pecially a blacksmith. (F. 
forgero7i.) 

The smith’s trade has been divided into 
many branches. Besides blacltsmiths, there 
are coppersmiths, silversmiths, and gold- 
smiths, working these metals ; whitesmiths 
or tinsmiths ; locksmiths, and gunsmiths. 
The importance of the smith in the past is 
shown by the fact that Smith,- with its 
equivalents, is one of the commonest 
European surnames. 

A smith’s workshop, especially a black- 
smith’s forge, is called a smithy (smi//i' i, it.), 
or. less often, a smithery (smiffi er i, «.). 
which also means a building in a dock3'ard 
where smithing (smith' ing, it.), or the work 
of forging is done. ■ 

A.-b. smith ; cp. Dutcli smid, G. schmied, O. 
Norse .^mithr, Goth, smitha, Gr. smi-te graver’s 
tool. Not connected with smite. 

smitbereens (smith' irenz), it.pl. Small 
fragments. (F. miettes, piices, atomes.) 

This word is used chiefly' in a plaj’ful sense. 
An electric light bulb smashes to smithereens 
when it is drojiped. 
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Smile. — ■ Pleased expectancy U well 
expressed by this baby’s smile. 


SMITHERY 


SMOICE 


From dialect smithers in same sense, with Irish 
dim. -in (Anglo-Irish -een) ; possibly connected 
with smith, as referring to the tiny particles of 
iron that fly off under the sledge-hammer. 

smitliery [sraith' er i). For this word and 
smithy see wider smith. 

Smitlisoiiian (smith so' ni an), adj. Of 
or pertaining to the American educational 
institution founded at Washington, D.C., by 
the bequest of J. M. Smithson (1765-1829), an 
English chemist and mineralogist. 

Established " for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men,” the Smithsonian 
Institution has done much valuable scientific 
work. It has control of the National Museum, 
Gallery of Art, Zoological Park, and other 
American government establishments, and 
its own headquarters are housed in a fine 
building in the capital. 

smitten (smit' en). This is the past 
participle of smite. See smite. 

smock (smok), n. A long, linen outer 
garment or overall worn b^' 
farm-workers, etc. ; a child’s 
overall. (F. blouse, sou- 
quenille.) 

Formerly the smock or 
smock-frock (it.) was the 
usual wear for shepherds 
and agricultural labourers. 

It was adopted by land- 
girls during the World 
War, but is now passing 
, out of use. One character- 
istic of the smock-frock is 
the gathered-in upper part, 
the breast and wTists 
often being beautifully 
worked with smocking 
(smok' ing, it.), that is, a 
large number of close 
gathers forming a honey- 
comb pattern. Smo.cking 
is still used for ornament- 
ing children’s and women’s 
garments. 

The kind of windmill 
called a smock-mill (n.) 
has a fixed tower, and a 
revolving cap which carries the shaft and 
sails. • 

A.-S. smoc ; cp. SI. Swed. smog head-opening (in 
garment). A.-S. smiigan to creep. See smuggle. 

smoke (smok), n. The visible vapour 
and particles of solid matter given off liy a 
burning substance ; an act or spell of 
smoking tobacco, etc. ; something ephemeral 
or unsubstantial, v.i. To give off smoke, 
vapour, etc. ; of a chimney or fire, to dis- 
charge smoke into a room ; to consume to- 
bacco, etc. , in a pipe, cigar, or cigarette. u.<. To 
apply smoke to ; to dry, cure, flavour, colour, 
blacken, or suffocate with smoke ; to rid of 
insects by fumigation ; to drive (out) with 
smoke ; to inhale and exhale the smoke of 
(tobacco, etc.). (F.fumee; finner; enfumer, 
secher d la fumee, chasser par la fumee, 
fiimer.) 


The smoke from coal is made up largely 
of unbumt carbon. It also contains various 
gases and acids. Besides darkening the sky 
over large towns, shutting out the ultra- 
violet rays of the sun, and affecting people’s 
health by or giving rise to fogs, smoke also 
deposits soot on buildings and vegetation, 
and injures them in other ways. The prob- 
lem of smoke abatement has exercised the 
minds of many scientists and health experts. 
They advocate the use of coal from which 
most of the smoke-producing elements have 
been removed, and the adoption of scientific 
methods in burning ordinary coal. 

Smoke, has, however, some uses. Gardeners 
smoke trees and plants to kill insects on 
them ; fish and ham are cured by being 
smoked. Clouds of smoke are sometimes used 
to keep frost away from orchards. 

One of the devices used in trap-shooting 
is a smoke-ball (n.), that is, a ball which 
emits a puff of smoke when hit by a bullet. 

People suffering from 
asthma sometimes obtain 
relief by inhaling vapour 
from a medical apparatus 
called a smoke-ball. 

The military smoke-bomb 
(11.) is a missile which gives 
out dense clouds of smoke 
when it is ignited. Paper 
missiles, formerly used in 
wartime for the same pur- 
pose, were called smoke- 
balls. The smoke-bomb is 
generally discharged from 
a trench howitzer, or other 
type of bomb-thrower, and 
is employed to screen 
military' movements. In 
naval warfare, a smoke- 
float («.), that is, a kind 
of floating drum or raft 
carrying materials that 
smoke densely as they 
burn, is also used for cre- 
ating a smoke-screen (n.). 
This is a curtain of smoke 
which prevents the enemy 
from seeing what is happening behind it. 
Destroyers burning phosphorus, etc., in 
their funnels, or in special smoke-producing 
furnaces on their after decks, can form a 
smoke-screen many miles long at sea, and 
so conceal a fleet in the space of a few 
minutes. 

A smoke-bell (n.) is a bell-shaped glass or 
piece of metal hung over a lamp to prevent 
it from smoking or blackening the ceiling. 
The substance called smoke-black (12.) is the 
same as lamp-black. At the front end of a 
locomotive boiler there' is a chamber called 
a smoke-box (12.), above which tho chimney 
is fixed. A forced draught is created in the 
smoke-box by steam exhausting up the 
chimney. This draws the heated air and 
smoke from the firebox through the boiler 
tubes. 



Smoke. — A smoker cajoying » smoke. 
From ihe painting by J. L. E. Meissonier. 
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By means of a device named a smoke- 
consumer (n.) the carbon in the gases from a 
furnace is mixed with air and burned. 
Many boilers are now filled with smoke- 
consuming {adj.) apparatus. Haddocks, 
herrings, and bacon are smoke-dried (adj.), 
that is, dried or cured by exposure to smoke. 

A smoke-helmet (n.) is worn by firemen 
and others when entering buildings or mine- 
workings filled with smoke or poisonous 
gases. It is an air-tight contrivance covering 
the face and usually fitted'with a tank which 
supplies oxygen to the wearer. The military 
gas helmet is also called a smoke-helmet. 

The old smoke-jack (n.) was an apparatus 
fixed in the kitchen chimney and used to turn 
a roasting-jack. It was kept in motion by 
the current of hot air passing up the chimney. 
The smoke-plant (n.), or smoke-tree («.) — 
J?/ius colinus — ^is an ornamental shrub 
or small tree having long, feathery fruit- 
stalks that resemble smoke or mist. 



Smoke. — A fiavnI aeroplane clearly outlined agaioft a trooke^Bcreen 
produced by dettroyers durin2 naval manoeuvres. 

Drain-pipes are tested for faulty joints, 
etc., by means of a smoke-rocket («.), a 
contrivance generating smoke, which escapes 
through any leaks in the pipe. The smoke- 
stack (it.) of a -steamship consists of its 
funnel and steam-escape pipes. Tobacco 
is, by general consent, the most smokable 
(smok' abl, adj.) herb, or the one most fit 
for smoking yet discovered. In the famous 
sonnet, " Upon Westminster Bridge," 
Wordsworth extols the spectacle of London 
buildings glittering in the smokeless (smok' 

16s, adj.) air, that is, air free from smoke. 

Smokeless powder («.) is an explosive, such 
as cordite, that emits little or no smoke when 
ignited. Explosives of this type are now 
commonly used for sporting guns, rifles, and 
cannon. 

Bee-keepers use an apparatus called a 
smoker (smok' er, «.) for puffing smoke into 
hives before disturbing the bees. A man 
employed to cure fish and meat with smoke 
is also called a smoker, and so is a person 
who smokes tobacco. This name is also used 


familiarly of a smoking-concert (n.), that is, 
one at which smoking is allowed. A 
smoking-car (n.) or smoking-carriage (n.) in 
a train is a coach or compartment, some- 
times called a smoker, which is provided for 
the use of smokers. The smoking-room (n.) 
of a steamship, hotel, club, or house is-onc 
set apart for the same purpose. A blend 
of tobaccos for smoking in a pipe is called 
a smoking mixture («.). 

Exce.ssive tobacco-smoking may cause 
smoker’s heart (n.), or smoker’s throat («.), 
that is, an affection either of the heart, or 
the throat or larynx. Few people now wear 
the-TOund pork-pie hat, called a smoking-cap 
(«.), when they smoke, or the special smoking- 
jacket (n.) of velvet. 

A smoky (smok' i, adj.) chimney is one 
that smokes or sends out smoke into the 
room. Owing, perhaps, to faulty con- 
struction, soot, or the direction of the wind, 
it does not draw well, and causes the fire to 
burn smokily (smok' i li, adv.). 
Owing to the smokiness (smok' 
i nes, «.), or smoky state, of m,any 
railway tunnels, it is advisable 
to pull up the windows of one’s 
compartment as soon as the train 
enters a tunnel. We may speak of 
smoky banks of cloud, resembling 
smoke, and of the smoky flavour, 
suggesting smoke, of porridge 
that has been cooked on an open 
fire. 

A.-S. smoca ; cp. Dutch smnok, 
G. scimtnttch ; akin to Gr. smykhetn 
to make smoulder. Svn. ; n. rume, 
reek, vapour. 

smolder (smol' d6r). This is 
another spelling of smoulder. See 
smoulder. 

smolt (smolt), n. A salmon 
in the .second year of its life. ■ (F. 
saumouean.) 

A parr or young salmon becomes a smolt 
when it develops silvery’ scales. At this stage 
it is about as large as a herring. Smolts 
go to the sea, from which they return as 
grilse. 

Perhaps related to fmelt [2]. 

smooth (smooth), adj. Free from rough- 
ness or undulations ; not wrinkled or hairy' ; 
lev'cl ; even ; free from obstacles ; flowing 
gently ; fluent ; not harsh in taste or sound ; 
soothing ; frictionless. v.t. To make smooth ; 
to make easy ; to cloak (over), u.f. To become 
smooth, or calm (down), n. The act of 
making smooth ; a smooth part, or surface. 
(F. Hsse, uni, coulant, dotix ; ttnir, lisser, 
faciliter ; se cahney ; aplatisscmenl, adoucis- 
sage, partie uni.) 

The smooth surface of a well-planed board 
is perceptible to the touch. The ear is pleased 
by the sound of smooth, or easy-flowing, 
verse. On a windless day we may see tlic 
sky reflected in the smooth waters of a hake. 
In a figurative sense, a person who h;is passed 
bv or overcome his difficulties may say 
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SMORZANDO 


SMUDGE 


that he is at last in smooth water, like a boat 
that has been rowed clear of breakers. 

Well-made porridge is of a smooth con- 
sistency, or free from lumps. The side of a 
la\ra-tennis racket which does not show the 
rough edges of the strings at the top and 
bottom is called the smooth side. A hot 
iron is useful for smoothing out creases in 
one’s clothes. Parents try- to smooth the way 
for their children by^ making their passage 
through life as easy as possible, but not by 
smoothing over or cloaking their faults. A 
smooth-bore {adj.) gun, such as a shot-gun, 
is one that has not been rifled. It is also 
called a smooth-bore («.). 

Every' vowel that begins a Greek word has 
a mark, called a breathing, over it. A smooth 
breathing (iz.), which is like a comma, makes 
no difference to the sound of the vowel. 

The smooth-chinned . . . 

{ad}.) man is beard- 
less, and, therefore, 
smooth - faced (jj.), 
especially if he is 
smooth-shaven (adj.), 
or closely shaved, but 
he may not be smooth- 
faced in the sense of 
smug, or plausible. In 
an extended sense we 
speak of a smooth- 
shaven lawn, or one on 
which the grass has 
been mown very' short. 

The smooth - spoken 

{adj.) or smooth-tongued {adj.) man may' be 
merely polite, or he may say things which 
flatter or please to gain his own ends. 

Thesmooth-snake (n.), Coronella austnaca, 
is a common European snake \vith a short 
head scarcely distinguishable from the neck. 

It feeds on lizards and mice, and is not 
poisonous. It is rare in England. 

Laundresses smooth and polish linen with 
a smoother {smooth' er. 71.), or smoothing- 
iron and a joiner gives the final touches 
to a board with a smoothing-plane {n.), a 
short plane set to make a very' fine cut. 

Trains run smoothly (smoof/;' li, adv.), that 
is, without jerks or bumps, on a well-laid 
track. Our affairs are said to go smoothly', 
or mth smoothness {smooth' nes, n.), when no 
difficulties arise. 

.A..-S. smethe, s/ndth. ; cp. Czech smant cream. 
SvN. ; adj. Easy, equable, level, polished, un- 
ruffled. V. Level, minimize, soothe. Ant. : 
adj. Indented, pitted, rough, uneven, wrinkled. 

V. Disturb, roughen, wrinkle. 

smorzando (smort sau' do), adv. Of 
musical sound, suddenly or gradually be- 
coming slower and softer, n. A passage so 
played. Another form is smorzato (smort 
sa' to). (F. smorzando.) 

This musical direction is frequently 
abbreviated to smorz. 

Ital. pres. p. of smorzare to extinguish. 

smote (smot). This is the past tense 
of smite. See smite. 

yqqi 


smother (smuf/i' er), n. A stifling smoke ; 
a cloud of dust or spray' ; a slow-burning 
fire : a turmoil (of water) ; an abundance (of 
flowers), v.t. To suffocate ; to overwhelm 
(with) ; to kill by suffocation ; to keep down 
or extinguish (a fire) by covering with 
ashes : to cover completely ; to hide ; to 
suppress (rumours, etc.), v.i. To be suffo- 
cated or stifled. (F. atmosphere sufjoquante , 
nuee de potissiere, abondance do; sitffoquer, 
combler, etouffer, coiivrir, cacher, etoiiffer.) 

The old saying, “ from smoke to smother,” 
means from bad to rvorse. The noun, however, 
is norv seldom used. We complain of being 
smothered by the smoke from a fire that 
draws badly'. A person may endeavour to 
smother, or repress, his feelings, in order to 
avoid calling the attention of others to his 
misfortunes. Strawberries smothered in 
. cream are a pleasant 
; summer dish, 
j A fire may be put 
out by smothering it 
•j ' or excluding the air 
from it. In a figurative 
sense we are said to be 
smothered with gifts 
when we receive them 
in great numbers. The 
word smotheration 
(smuf/i er a' shun, n.) 
is generally used jocu- 
larly. It means suffo- 
cation. On cold days, 
small children are 
sometimes wrapped smotheringly (smuf/i' 
er ing li, adv.) in mufflers, which are wound 
round their throats and over their mouths, 
in such a way' that they' experience at smothery 
(smu//i' er i, adj.) or stifling sensation. 

M.E. smorthcr from A.-S. smonan to choke , 
cp. Dutch smoren to stifle, to stew, G. schmoren 
to stew, Syn. : v. Asphyxiate, conceal, repress, 
stifle, suppress. 

smoulder (smoF der). v.i. To bum 
slowly without flame ; to bum inwardly ; to 
exist or operate in a suppressed or concealed 
state. n. A smouldering condition. (F. 
briiler sans fiimde m flamme, coiiver.) 

A spark falhng on timber causes it to 
smoulder. In a figurative sense we say that 
discontent smoulders in a person’s brain, that 
is, it is nursed there without giv'ing any 
outward sign. A smouldering rebellion is 
one that is latent, and may be fanned into 
open revolt. 

M.E. smolderen, from smolder smoke, smother ; 
cp. Dutch smeulen to smoulder. See smell. 

smudge (smuj), v.t. To blur or smear ; 
to soil ; to sully, v.i. To become blurred or 
smeared. 71. A dirty mark; a blur; a smear; 
a smouldering outdoor fire for keeping away 
mosquitoes, etc. Another form is smutch 
(smuch). (F. eniacher, barboinller, salir, 
terntr; tache.) 

It is easy to smudge a freshly' written letter 
by blotting it carelessly, and so causing the 
ink to become blurred. Smudges or dirty. 



Smootb«9nake. — The cmootb'snake* which is occ&* 
tioaatlr found in the New Forest. 
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blurred marks in exercise book-s are signs 
of untidiness. The alternative and more or 
Ic.ss archaic form of this word, smutch, is used 
chiefly in figurative senses, as when a 
person’s honour is said to be smutched or 
sullied. 

M.E. smo”en, akin to smut. Syx. : v. Blotch, 
blur, smirch, spot, stain, u. Blotj smear, spot, 
stain. 

smug (smug), adj. Self-satisfied ; un- 
ambitious and commonplace ; narrow- 
minded : complaeently respectable. «. A 
smug person. (F. suffisant, banal ; fat.) 

A person may be smug in character or 
appearance. Generally a smug expression 
denotes an unimaginative, self-satisfied dis- 
position. The self-consciously respectable 
tradesman smiles smugly (smug' li, adv.) at 
his less fortunate townspeople. His com- 
placent smugness (smiig' nes, «.) is obvious. 

The original meaning was 
trim, clapper; cp. Low G. smuh, 

G. schmuc/i spruce. Syn. : adj. 

Commonplace, self-satisfied. 

smuggle (smug' 1), v.i. 

To take or send into or out 
of a country illegally, espe- 
cially without payment of 
customs duties ; to convey 
or bring (in, out, etc.) 
secretly. (F. passer en con- 
trebaude, introduire clandes- 
Hnemeni.) 

In a great Continental 
port not long ago a crate 
supposed to contain ma- 
chinery was accidentally 
overturned and broken by 
a stevedore. It was seen to 
contain machine-guns and 
ammunition, which a dis- 
affected person was attempt- 
ing to smuggle into the 
country to arm his sup- 
porters. This attempt at 
smuggling (smug' ling, «.), 
or importing goods clan- 
destinely, was perhaps ex- 
ceptional. The ordinary 
smuggler (smug' ler, n.) makes a practice 
of smuggling commodities, such as tobacco 
and silk, which can be sold at a larger 
profit by avoiding the payment of import 
or export duties. He , is, however, heavily 
fined if his dishonesty is detected. 

Nowada}'s smuggling is rare compared with 
what it w’as in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. In those days the 
revenue-cutters were kept busy watching 
for the smuggler or vessel employed in 
smuggling goods. On the Continent, dogs 
were trained to carrj' smuggled goods by 
night across the French and Belgian frontiers. 
Many of the innocent animals were detected 
and shot by the frontier guards ■ 


t 


Smuggler. — John Piziey, a famou* 
■muggier. From an old print. 


Low G. smuggein ; cp. Icel. smuga, Dan. smoge 
lurking-hole. Sec smock. 

smugly (smug' li). For this word and 
smugness see under smug. 

smut (smut), n. A particle of soot or 
other dirt ; a spot or smudge made by this ; 
a disease of com, caused by fungi, v.i. 
To blacken with smuts ; to infect (corn) with 
smut. ii.i. Of corn, to be attacked by smut. 
(F. noir, iache, nielle; noircir, nieller ; se 
nieHer.) 

The railway traveller is familiar rvith the 
smuts that escape from the funnels of 
locomotives. If he sits long by an open 
window, his face may become smutty (smut' 
i, adj.), that is, covered with smuts. The 
smuttiness (smut' i nes, n.), . meaning the 
smutty condition, of corn is due to various 
kinds of fungi {Usiilago) which produce brown 
or black masses of spores, resembling soot, in 
the ears. 

.' ’ ■ : Cp, Low' G. schmutt, G. 

' sclimuiz, Swed. smuts. 

Smyrniot (smer' ni 6t), 
a;?;. Of or relating to Smyrna, 
a city of Asia Minor, n. 
An inhabitant or nativ'e of 
• S rp y r n a . (F. smyrnioie, 

smyrndeti.) 

snack (snak), «. A light, 
hurried meal ; a morsel of 
food. (F. morceau snr le 
police, morceau.) 

The expression to go 
snacks means to go shares. 
M.E. snake, variant ol snatch. 
snafUe (snaf' 1), «. A 
plain bridle bit w'ith a joint 
at the middle. (F. bridon.) 

The snaffle, or snaffle-bi; 
[n.), usually has a bar or 
cheek-piece at each end. 
This presses against the side 
of the mouth when the rein 
on the opposite sideispulled. 
In some cases large rings are 
used instead.. A snaffled 
(snaf' Id, adj.) horse, that is. 
one bitted with a snaffle, is not so full}' under 
control as one wearing a curb bit, 

Cp. Dutch snavel muzzle, G. schnabet beak. See 
snap. 

snag (.snag), n. A jagged projecting point ; 
a pointed stump, tree-trunk or root sticking 
out of the ground ; a rock or embedded 
tree-trunk protruding from a river- or sea- 
bottom ; any hidden danger or difficulty. 
v.t. To run (a vessel) on to a snag ; to clear of 
snags. (F. branche, saillic, ironc d’arhrc.) 

Light boats u.sed on rivers are liable to be 
holed by snags projecting within a short 
distance of the surface. A snaggy (snag i, 
adj.) river is one abounding in snags, and 
therefore difficult to navigate. A snagged 



Mannering “ and " RedganafJeC^^^r'^S^fei^^jfenSgd, adj.) trunk is one with snags. 

Scott has written fascin^Sw^ftgiies-ilijwg^^^j^^kin to Icel. snagi, Nonv. snag ; possibly 
smuggling. // .•Trll.ted to knag. 



